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D  I  O 

US  THE  YOUNGER,  sun  of  Dionysius  the 
ttder,  succeeded  him  as  tyrant  of  S\  incuse,  being  ncknow- 
xifpd  as  such  by  the  j>copte.  His  father  had  left  the  state 
a  prosperous  condition  ;  but  young  Dionysius  had  neither 
lilies  nor  his  prudence  and  experience.  He  followed 
lie  advice  of  Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in 
inciple,  had  remained  faithful  to  his  father,  and  who  now 
deavoured  to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  for  the  good 
his  country.  For  this  purpose  Dion  invited  his  friend 
lie  to  Syracuse  about  364  B.e,  Dionysius  received  the 
ftjsopher  with  great  respect,  and  in  deference  to  his  ad* 

*  reformed  for  awhile  his  loose  habits  and  the  manners 
his  court  But  a  faction,  led  by  Philistus,  who  had 
tays  been  a  supporter  of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dio- 
lias,  succeeded  in  prejudicing  his  son  against  both  D-on 
i  Plato.     Dion  was  exiled  undor  pretence  that  he  had 

to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  purpose 

tg  a  peace.     Plato  urgently  demanded  of  Du> 

f  Dion,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  it, 

iftcr  which  Dionysius  gave  himself  up  to 

Muehery  without  restraint,     Aristippus,  who  was  then 

irt,  was  the  kind  of  philosopher  best  suited  to  the 

be  of  Dionysius.     Dion  meantime  was  travelling  through 

"here  his  character  gained  him  numerous  friends 

mysius,  moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  his  property,  and 

iged  his  wife  to  marry  another.     Upon  this  Dion  ool- 

ted  a  small  force  at  Zacynthus,  with  which  he  sailed  for 

uy,  and  entered  Syracuse  without  resistance.    Dionysius 

Kd  to  1  in  the  Ortygia,  and  after  some  resist- 

i  Philistus,  bis  best  supporter,  was  taken 
er  I  death,  he  quitted  Syracuse  by  sea,  and 

•  red  to  Locri,  the  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  had 

'is  and  friends.     His  partisans,  however,  retained 

session  of  Ortygia,  and  a  faction  having  risen  in  the 

elides,  a  demagogue,  who  proposed 

equal  distribution  of  property,  which  Dion  resisted,  the 

<*  w:i  |  of  his  command,  and  would  have  been 

ted  populace,  had  not  his  soldiers  escorted 

Issfcl-  itini.     In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a 

made  by  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  who 

1  and  burnt  part  of  the  city,  recalled  the  Syracu* 

s,  and  messengers  were  dispatched  after 

<U  re  him  to  return.     Dion  obeyed  the  call, 

v,  and  soon  after  took  the  citadel.    But 

Heraclides  conspired  against  Dion,  and  had 

>  murdered,  354  B.C. 

eded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until 

1  retook  it  about  346.     Diony- 

f  improving  by  his  ten  years'  e 

-urped  the  supreme  power  in 

n„  he  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  put  to  death 

ir  wives  and  daughters. 
Upon  his  return  to  Syracuse,  his 
away  a  great  number  of  people, 
irtu  of  Italy  and  Gteece,  whilst 
etas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  and  a  former  friend 

oat 


D  I  O 

I  of  Dion.  The  latter  sent  messengers  to  Corinth  to  request 
assistance  against  Dionysius.  The  Corinthians  appointed 
as  leader  of  the  expedition  Titnoleou,  who  had  already 
figured  in  the  a  flairs  of  his  own  DOUnlT)  ;s  a  determined 
opponent  of  tyranny.  Timol eon  landed  "in  Sicily  344  b  c, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
Iketasv  who  acted  a  perfidious  part  on  this  occasion;  he 
entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after  obliged  Dionysius  to  sur- 
render. Ukmysiuf  was  sent  to  Corinth,  whore  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  company  of  actors  and  low 
women ;  some  say  that  at  one  time  he  kept  a  school.  Jus- 
tin (xxi.  5)  says  that  he  purposely  affected  low  habits  in 
order  to  disarm  revenge,  and  that  being  despised,  ha 
might  no  longer  be  feared  or  hated  for  his  forma  tyranny. 
Several  repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those 
who  taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes  which  are  nut 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plutarch,  Dion* ;  Diudorus,  xvi.) 
DIONY'SIUS,  the  sou  of  Alexander,  uu  historian  and 
critic,  born  at  Halicarnassus  in  the  first  century  b.  c.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  of 
himself  He  states  (Aniiq.,  p.  20-84)  that  he  came  to  Italy 
at  the  termination  of  the  civil  war  between  Augustus  and 
Antony  (h.  c.  '2lJ)1  and  that  he  spent  the  following  two  and* 
twenty  years  at  Rome  in  learning  the  Latin  language 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  nil  history.  (Phot.  Bib- 
lioth^  cod.  bcxxvi.t  H<  also  B*yi  {Antiq*  p.  1725)  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  great  civil  war.  The  principal 
work  of  Dionysius  is  his  ttoman  Antupdtiett  which  com* 
menced  with  the  car'*  history  of  I  he  people  of  Italy,  and 
terminated  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  Puoic  war,  b.c. 
265.  (Aniiq.  L  p.  22.)  It  originally  consisted  of  twentv 
books,  of  which  the  first  ten  remain  entire.  The  eleventh 
breaks  off  in  the  year  31  2  b.  c\.  but  several  fragments  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  history  are  preserved  in  I  he  collection  of 
Constantino  Porphyrogennetus,  and  to  these  a  valuable 
addition  was  made  in  1816  by  Mai,  from  an  old  MS.  IV- 
sidos,  the  first  three  books  of  Appian  were  founded  en* 
tirely  upon  Dionysius;  and  Plutarch's  biography  of  Ca- 
millus  must  also  be  considered  as  a  compilation  mostly 
taken  from  the  Roman  Antiquities,  so  that  perhaps  upoii 
the  whole  we  have  not  lost  much  of  this  work.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  trustworthiness  and  general  value  of  Dionysii 
liistory,  considerable  doubts  may  be  justly  entertained  ;  lor 
though  he  lias  evidently  Written  with  much  greater  earn 
than  Livy,  and  has  studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more 
diligently  than  his  Roman  contemporary,  yet  he  wrote  with 
an  object  which  at  once  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  veracious  and  impartial  historian.  Dionysius 
wrote  for  the  Greeks;  and  his  object  was  to  relieve  them 
from  the  mortification  which  they  felt  at  being  conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Romaic  to 
be;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  twisting  and 
forging  testimonies  and  botching  up  the  old  legends,  so  as 
to  make  out  a  primft  facie  proof  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  he  inserts  arbitrarily  a  great  number  of 
set  speeches,  evidently  composed  for  the  same  purpose.    He 
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indulges  m  a  minuteness  of  detail  which,  though  it  might 
be  some  proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporary  history,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  case  of  an  antient 
nistory  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  that  of  Rome.  With  all 
his  study  and  research,  Dionysius  was  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Roman  constitution  that  he  often  mis- 
represents the  plainest  statements  about  it.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Borne,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  Engl,  tr.)  For  instance,  he 
imagines  that  the  patricians  had  all  the  influence  in  the 
centuries,  and  that  the  plebeians  and  equites  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  first  class.  (Antiq.  \±  82-87,  x.  17.  See 
Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rome,  ii.  p.  178,  Engl,  tr.)  He  thought  the 
original  constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  calls  the  curies  the  demus  (fli/ftoc.)  He  believed  when 
he  wrote  his  second  book  that  the  decrees  of  the  people 
were  enacted  by  the  curies  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
(Antiq.  ii.  14),  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  the  con- 
verse. (Antiq.  vii.38.)  In  a  word,  though  the  critical  historian 
may  be  able  to  extract  much  that  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  early  history  of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative 
and  the  dull  trifling  of  Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  meritorious  writer,  or  recommended  to  the  student  of 
antient  history  as  a  faithful  guide.  Dionysius  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  rhetoric ;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isams,  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  and  some 
other  short  essays.  His  critical  works  are  much  more 
valuable  than  his  history,  and  are  indeed  written  with 
considerable  power.  The  criticism  on  Dinarchus  [Di- 
narchus] displays  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  shows 
the  great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the 
genuine  writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  the  fabrications 
which  passed  under  their  name.  The  best  editions  of 
Dionysius  are  those  of  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1 704,  2  vols.,  in 
folio;  and  by  Reiske,  Lips.,  1774-1777,  6  vols.,  in  8vo. 
Mai's  fragments  were  first  published  at  Milan  in  1816,  and 
reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  They  also  ap- 
pear in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  Nova  Collectio,  Rome, 
J  827.  His  rhetoric  has  been  published  separately  by 
Schott,  Lips.,  1804,  8vo. ;  and  his  remarks  on  Thucydides 
by  Kriiger,  Hal.  Sax.,  1823,  8vo.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  by  J.  Lr.  Benzler, 
Lemgo,  1771-1772,  2  vols.,  8vo.  The  only  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Antiquities  is  the  following :  '  The  Antiquities 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  translated  into  English, 
with  notes  and  dissertations,  by  Edward  Spelman,  Esq.,' 
2  vols.,  4  to.,  London,  1 748. 

DIONYSIUS  of  Byzantium  lived  before  the  year  a.d. 
196.  His  voyage  ('AvajrXovc)  in  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
extant  in  the  16th  century,  for  Gyllius,  who  died  in  1555, 
has  given  extracts  in  Latin  from  it  in  his  work  on  the  Thra- 
cian Bosporus.  A  single  fragment  from  this  work  is 
printed  in  Ducange's  '  Constantinopolis  Christiana,'  and  in 
Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographers.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
confusion  between  this  Dionysius  and  the  author  of  the 
*  Periegesis/  whom  Suidas  (Aiovvatoc)  calls  a  Corinthian. 

DIONY'SIUS  PERIEGETES,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
poem  in  1186  hexameter  verses,  intitled  Tijc  Oucov/iivifc 
Uepitjyrjffic,  or  '  a  description  of  the  habitable  world.'  It  is 
not  known  where  Dionysius  was  born  nor  where  he  lived. 
Perhaps  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Byzantium  and  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.  As  a  poem 
the  Periegesis  is  of  little  value,  and  as  a  geographical  work, 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  reading.  The  commentary  of 
Eustathius  on  the  Periegesis  possesses  some  value  for  the 
miscellaneous  information  which  is  scattered  through  it. 
There  are  two  Latin  translations  of  this  poem,  one  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  the  other  by  Priscianus. 
There  are  numerous  editions  of  Dionysius.  The  last  and 
best  edition  of  the  Periegesis  is  by  G.  Bernhardy,  Leipzig, 
1828,  8vo.,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  *  Geographi  Groci 
Minores.* 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  exact  date 
of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  some  authors  asserting  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whilst  others  place  him 
under  Nero,  or  even  the  Antonines.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  know  when  he  lived.  He  lived  however,  as  is  well  as- 
certained, to  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

Diophantus  left  behind  him  thirteen  books  of  Arithme- 
tical Questions,  of  which  however  only  six  are  extant;  but 
from  their  distinct  and  peculiar  character,  in  comparison 
with  «U  the  othej  writings  of  the  Greek  mathematicians, 


these  books  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  how- 
ever scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  whilst  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  common  language  constituted  the  sole  instru- 
ment of  investigation,  the  very  curious  conclusions  which 
we  find  in  this  work  could  have  resulted  fron.  the  researches 
of  one  single  mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the 
inventor  of  the  analysis  which  bears  his  name,  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of 
mental  phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit. 
Still,  if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  brtnch  of  ana- 
lysis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  of  Diophantus,  or 
whether  they  were  Greeks  or.  Hindus,  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer can  be  given. 

Diophantus  also  wrote  a  book  on  Polygon  Numbers  (xtpi 
iroXvyuiviov  dptfy&y).  Holzmann  published  at  Basle,  in 
1 575,  folio,  a  Latin  translation  of  both  the  works  of  Dio- 
phantus. The  first  Greek  edition  was  by  Meziriac,  Paris, 
1621,  folio :  an  improved  edition  of  Meziriac's  edition  was 
published  by  S.  de  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  folio.  A  valuable 
translation  of  the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was 
published  by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo. ;  to  which  is 
added  Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  Num- 
bers. 

DIOPSIDE,  a  variety  of  Pyroxenb. 

DIO'PSIS,  a  genus  of  Dipterous  Insects  of  the  family 
Sepsid®.  The  insects  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the 
immense  prolongation  of  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  head 
itself  is  small,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  furnished  with  two 
long  horns,  each  having  a  knob  at  its  apex  ;  these  horn- 
like processes  however  are  not  analogous  to  the  parts  usually 
termed  antennae,  but  are  in  fact  prolongations  of  the  sides 
of  the  head,  the  knob  at  the  apex  of  each  being  the  eye  of 
the  insect.  They  vary  in  length  according  to  the  species. 
In  some  they  are  almost  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
insect,  whereas  in  others  they  are  only  about  half  that 
length.  The  antenna)  are  situated  close  to  the  eves,  and 
arc  three-jointed  :  the  basal  joint  is  the  smallest  and  is  very 
short ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the  largest,  of  a  globular  form 
(or  nearly  so),  and  furnished  towards  the  apex  with  a  simple 
seta ;  there  is  also  a  short  seta  on  the  peduncle  or  eye-stalk, 
situated  about  midway  between  the  base  and  the  apex  of 
that  process,  and  on  the  anterior  part.  The  thorax  is  some- 
what attenuated  anteriorly,  but  approaches  to  a  spherical 
form,  and  is  generally  furnished  with  two  spines  on  each 
side ;  the  scutellum  is  also  furnished  with  two  spines.  The 
body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  sometimes  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, but  generally  increases  in  diameter  towards  the  apex. 
The  legs  are  tolerably  long— the  anterior  femora  arc  gene- 
rally thick,  and  furnished  beneath  with  minute  domicilia- 
tions, and  the  four  posterior  femora  are  often  furnished  with  ; 
a  spine  at  their  apex. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  these  curious  insects  we  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  Westwood's  excellent  paper  in  the  seven- l 
teenth  volume  of  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Linnaian  Society    j 
in  which  twenty  species  are  described. 


DIoiwU  Sykesii,  G.  H.  Grey. 
a  denotes  the  natural  «ite. 

The  illustration  is  copied  from  one  of  that  gentleman's 
figures,  and  represents  tne  Diopsis  Sykesii,  one  of  the  largest i 
species  of  the  genus,  and  which  has  been  selected  as  pos-  - 
sessing  the  longest  eye-stalks ;  these  processes  in  this  insect ' 
are  of  a  pitchy  red  colour,  and  the  body  is  of  the  same  tint. 
The  head  ana  thorax  are  black  and  the  wings  are  clouded 
with  brown.  - 

But  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  insects.  Lieut.-* 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  who  collected  great  numbers  of  the* 
above  species  during  his  residence  in  India,  furnished  Mr  is 
Westwood  with  the  following  notice  respecting  their  ha-* 
bitat  and  habits:— 

•OMtah  ll^hittfertf^Hurreecliundeishuj'.in  th^i, 
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western  ghauts  of  the  Decean,  at  an  elevation  of  3900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  19*  23'  N.  lat,  73°  4.01  E.  long. 
*  This  insect  aflects  chasms  or  ravines  in  iho  lolly  woods 
which  encircle  the  mountain  in  bells,  In  various  places, 
where  the  sunbeams  occasionally  pierce  the  woods  and  foil 
Mjiatcd  or  salient  rocks  in  the  above  localities,  Iho; 
arc  seen  in  myriads,  either  poising  themselves  in  the  rays, 
or  reposing  on  the  spots  on  which  the  rays  fall* 

In  addition  to  this  notice  we  may  add  that  all  the  known 
specie*  are  from  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

r  emerald  eO]f*ert  a  crystallised  silicate  of 
lit  primary  form  of  which  is  a  rhomboid ;  its  colour 
emerald  to  blackish  green  ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous; 
msluccnt,  and  sometimes  transparent;  it  is 

rutch  triads,  though  hut  feebly  ;  it  is  brittle  ; 

specific  J "278;  the  streak  is  green;  fracture  uu- 

.tud  cross  fracture  Hat  conchoidal.     It  is  found  in 

Siberia  and  the  Bannat ;  and,  according  to  Lowitz*  it  con* 

copper  $5,  water  12, 

DIOPTRICS.     [Optics;  Infraction,] 

DIOK  A ' I • :  I  he  Greek  word  Stapjv,  to  see  through, 

exhibition  invented  of  late 
Tears  b  artists,  Dagucrro  and  Bo u ton,  which, 

possess  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
panorama,  produces  a  far  greater  degree  of  optical  illusion. 
It  has  also  one  advantage  over  the  panorama,  in  being 
equally  suitable  for  architectural  and  interior  views  as  for 
luntUrapc ;  nay  even  more  so,  because  the  positive  degree  of 
and  the  relief  of  the  objects  becomes 
more  deceptive.  The  peculiar  and  almost  magical  effect  of 
the  diorama  arises,  in  a  considerable  measure,  from  the  con- 
trivance employed  in  exhibiting  the  painting,  which  is  v  lowed 
throufrh  a  huge  aperture  or  proscenium.  Beyond  this  open- 
tat;  (be  s  placed  at  such  distance  that  the  light  is 

Obowo  upon  if,  at  a  proper  angle*  from  the  roof,  which  if 
ud  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spec- 
biift.     Beside*  the  light  being  thus  concentrated  upon  the 

Cl«y  ibe  effect  is  materially  increased  by  the  spectator 
iparative  darkness,   receiving   no  other  light 
m  what  is  reflected   from  the  surface  of  the  Minting  it- 
Another  circumstance  greatly  favouring  illusion  is  the 
rig  distance  ;  and  also  the  circumstance  that  the 
bo  proscenium  or  opening  are  continued  inwards  to* 
•Sids  the  p ■<»  (screen  its  extremities,  and  at  the 

«r.«  lime  assist  in  confining  the  light  to  the  scene  itself. 
He  eantrmst  thus  occasioned,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
*ptcU  «f  vision  save  those  represented  in  the  painting,  so 
M  the  eye  has  no  immediate  standard  of  comparison  be- 
taen  them  and  real  ones,  give  to  this  species  of  exhibition 
**•>  extraordinary  force  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
Igat  wtU  suffice  to  show  the  painting*  Hence  the  light 
Mtj  he  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure,  and  that  either 
freiesltf  ur  suddenly,  so  as  to  represent  the  change  from 
ertoarj  daylight  to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  fco  cloudy 
eesttW.er  to  the  obscurity  of  twilight ;  also  the  difference  of 
Iflsnssafcsria  tone  attending  them:  all  which  variations  give 
te  tie  duu*mma  a  character  of  nature  and  reality  beyond  that 
fen  other  mode  of  painting.  These  transitions,  in  regard 
*  etfet  and  atmospheric  e Sects,  are  produced  by  means  of 
ecnmt  fold*  or  shutters  attached  to  the  glazed  ceiling, 
-re   *o  coi  hat  they    may  bo  immediately 

(jrordor  elided  to  any  extent,  thereby  increasing  or  dimi- 
jusi  as  required,  and  otherwise  modifying 
Portlier  than  this,  some  parts  of  the  painting  itself  are 
t  and  on  them  the  light  can  occasionally  bo  ad* 
From  behind,  thereby  producing  a  brilliancy  far  ex- 
ttral   ftj   the    highest  lights  of  a   picture  upon  an 
groui  be  made  to  appear  vivid  and 

ig  only  by  contisvr,  not  by  any  positive  increase  of 
:  cm  i lion ■  irfuce.     llere,  on  the  contrary, 

is  admitted  through  it,  in  addition  lo 
b  illuminates  the  picture  generally,  an  artifice 
atagea  of  in  transparency 

wsbjut  its  defects  looking  more  solid,  and  the 

tural  lhan  when  the  whole 

l#  the  light  pus- -  picture.    The  combination 

unsparent,  and  opaque  colouring,  still 

-»   IfcrtWr  eiwintrd  bj  i  of  varying  both  the  effects  ami 

lit  and  shade*  renders  the  diorama  tho 

asaJbct  see,'1  n  of  nature,  and  adapts  it 

*    I  pmusrly  for  noonluhi     i>jecta,or  for  showing  such  'oecf- 

I  lemserapn  us  sudden  fleams  of  sunshine  and  their 

It  is  also  unrivalled  for  showing  arcbiti 


.ice. 


turo,  particularly  interiors,  as  powerful  relief  may  ho  ob- 
a  itljuut  that  exaggeration  in  the  shadows  which  is 
almost  inevitable  in  every  other  mode  of  painting.  ♦ 

Although  hitherto  employed  only  for  purposes  of  public 
exhibition,  the  diorama  might  undoubtedly  be  turned  to  ac- 
count for  those  of  embellishment  Likewise  in  corridors  and 
other  places  of  that  kind,  where  light  can  bo  obtaiued  only 
from  one  extremity.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  tho 
principle  is  totally  independent  of  the  contrivance  adopted 
fir  exhibiting  two  pictures ;  although  this  latter  in  itself  en- 
iho  attraction  to  the  public.  Tins  may  be  unrhi- 
slood  by  briefly  describing  the  building  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  Regent's  Park.  London,  alter  the  plans  of 
Messrs,  Morgan  and  Pugin,  and  first  opened  in  the  autumn 
Of  I  S23. 

Tlu'  sneetaterj  or  saloon  for  the  visitors  is  a  rotunda  40 
feet  m  diamen  tingle  opening  ur  proscenium  about 

|i  feet  wide  J  and  placed  within  another  rotunda  having  two 
openings  communicating  with  the  picture- re  I)  of 

which  eon  i  a  change  of  scene  takes  place 

the  inner  rotunda  is  turned  by  means  of  machinery  beneath 
l>oi\till  the  proscenium  is  gently  shifted  from  the  open- 
uito  one  picture-room  to  that  of  iho  other,  the  two  being 
quite  contiguous.    At  the  next  change  it  is  shified  back 
again,  so  that  tho  whole  space  passed  over  backwards  and 
forwards  is*  about  one-third  of  the  entire  euomnferew 
double  that  portion   of  the  circle  form  tag  the  proscenium. 
The  diorama  at  Berlin,  executed  by  C  rl  GroptUS,  an  | 
in rail  scene-painter,  is  somewhat  on  the  same  plan,  yet 
some  ^li^ht  aifForencea.  The  pecalia  1,  of 

turning  the  spectatory  from  one  painting  to  the  other,  is 
adopted,  as  th  than   the  opening 

through  which  they  are  viewed,  and  to  be  stretched 

on  a  Irani  me;,  so  that   they  cannot  be  either  rolled  un,  or 
drawn  aside  in  tWC  haWes,  as  is  done  with  scenes  of  a  U 
Ire.    Nevertheless,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  practicable  to 
exhibit  a  suc(v-sion  of  three  Of  t  »nr  riews,in  ;i  tingle    I 
lure-mum,'  by  making  that  pari  of  the  buildii 
spacious  to  allow  each  scene  to  bt  ilkled  backwards  <o  t  a- 
wards  so  as  to  be  enhivU  Bill  of  view  when  drawn  a^ido. 

DiOSCO'REA,  the  genus  of  plants  which  furnish  the 
tropical  esculent*  called  yams.  They  arc  perennial  tleshy- 
rooted  or  tuberous  diencious  plants,  with  annual  twining 
stems,  broad  alternate  leaves  having  a  somewhat  netted  ar- 
rangement of  their  veins,  and  loose  dusters  of  small  green 
flowers,  The  corolla  and  tho  calyx  taken  togcth 
of  six  small  equal  segments,  which,  in  the  i  land 

upon  the  top  of  the  ovary.    The  male  tl 
mens  ;  the  females  three  styles,      I  I  js  a  thin 

compressed  three-winged  capsule,   containing  one   or  two 
membranous  seeds. 

The  only  general  account  of  the  species,  which  nt  al)  de- 
serves to  be  consulted,  is  that  of  Dr.  noaburgb,  who  culti- 
vated seventeen  sorts  in  the  Bol  I  alculta  ; 
others  are  known  to  botanists,  but  far  from  perfectly. 

The  common  West  India  yam,  which  is  often  sold  in  the 
shops  of  London*  is  produced  by  Dt>  ite.    It  is  met 

with  in  the  East  Indies  also,  but  only  In  a  cultivated  slate. 
A  figure  of  it  is  piven  in  Rheode's  *  Hoftus  Mal&barieus,1  vol. 
vii.  t.  38,  under  tho  name  of  Icatsji-keleagfe.  Its  tubers  are 
oblong,  brown  externally,  white  internally,  and  often  of 
great  size,  weighing  sometimes  as  much  IS  30lbs,:  they 
h  alter  the  Urn  year,  if  loft  in  live  ground,  having  first 
produced  the  young  ones  that  are  to  replace  them.  ■  Be* 
the  tubers  the  proper  roots  of  all  these  plants  are  fibrous, 
springing  from  and  ch telly  about  the  union  of  the  sterna 
with  the  tubers,  and  spreading  in  every  direction."  The 
stems  are furnbhed with  tour  crested  leafy  wings,  andspread 
to  a  great  extent  twining  round  trees  and  bushes;  ihey 
often  bear  prickles  near  the  ground.  The  first  leaves  (hat 
appear  on  the  stem  are  alternate,  the  succeeding  are  oppo- 
site, seated  on  long  sialics,  deeply  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
sharp-pointed,  smooth,  with  from  five  to  seven  ribs  The 
flowers  are  small  and  green,  uud  appear  in  compound  pani- 
cles. The  remainder  of  the  specie*  ;i  re 
in  general  ehafaeten  ;  I  few  short  notes  will  luffictentty 
e  their  ddlereiicea. 
D.  glohosa,  cultivated  in  Bengal  under  the  name 
puree  aloi.  1  < -»f  the  Indian  >miis.   [tsflowerfl 

are highl j  fragrant;  the  tubers  are  white  internally;  the 

irrow-hi  aded. 
I),  rubell  it  Indian  ion  \ 

lanre  tuber*  stained  with  rod  iinmediatelv  belo\i  le  \ 

^1 


it  is  much  esteemed ;  its  tubers  are  sometimes  three  feet 
long  ;  its  flowers  are  fragrant. 

Anotfier  valuable  kind  is  D.  purpurea,  called  lol-guranya- 
aloo  in  Bengal,  whose  tubers  are  permanently  stained  purple 
throughout. 

At  Malacca  is  cultivated  another  purple-rooted  sort,  the 
D.  atropurpurea,  whose  tubers  are  large  fend  irregular,  and 
grow  10  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to  appear  in  dry 
weather  through  the  cracks  that  they  make  in  llio  sail  by 
raising  the  earth  over  them. 

Other  eatable  sorts  are  numerous,  hut  are  less  valuable, 
and  therefore  not  cultivated.  In  Otaheile  the  D.  bulbifera, 
which  bears  small  fleshy  angular  tubers  along  the  stem  in 

■  the  axils  of  the  leaver,  is  the  favourite  species. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  while  so  many  species 
are  nutritious  in  this  genus,  some  should  be  highly  dan- 
gerous;  but  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact*  Dioscorea 
Dromonuui  and  triphylla,  both  ternute  leaved  species,  have 
dreadfully  nauseous  and  dangerous  tubers.  No  genus  is 
mow  in  want  of  revision  than  this. 

DIOSCOREA'CEifi,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  referred  to  the  Refuse  group,  and  having  (he  last 
genus  for  their  type.  They  are  particularly  distinguished 
I*;-  the  following  character. 

Flowers  dioecious;  calyx  and  corolla  superior;  stamens 
six  |  ovary  three-celled,  with  one  or  two-seeded  cells;  style 
deeply  tiifid;  fruit  leafy,  compressed,  occasionally  succu- 
lent :  embryo  small,  near  the  nilum*  in  a  large  cavity  of 
cartilaginous  albumen. 

All  the  species  are  twining  shrubs,  with  alternate  M  rail- 
rurally  opposite  leaves.  They  consist,  with  the  exception 
of  Tutnus,  or  Black  Bryony,  of  tropical  plant-*,  or  at  least  of 
such  us  require  a  mild  frostless  climate.  Some  of  them 
produce  eatable  farinaceous  tubers,  or  yams,  as  the  various 
species  of  Dioscorea  and  Testuduiaria  ;  but  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous acrid  principle  prevalent  among  them,  which  ren- 
ders the  order  upon  the  whole  suspicious.  It  exists  in  a 
perceptible  degree  in  Tamus,  and  is  still  more  manifest  in 
the  thrue-teaved  Dioscorea. 


1,   ft  ftttnAt  of  Rnjantft  cordata;  9,  ft  mnie  flower;  3.  n  f>rrt1o]flovr«r;  4,  ft 
13  of  a  lipc  fruit  with  the  iced  rxpowd;  5,  a  lecliun  at  the  Med. 

DIOSCO'RIDES,  FEDA'CIUS,  or  PBDA'NIUS,  a 
Greek  writer  on  Materia  Medica,  was  born  at  Anazarbus, 
in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  as  appears  i 
from  the  dedication  of  his  hooks  to  Areas  Asclepiadeus,  | 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  consul  Licinius  or  Lecanius  Bassos. 
Jn  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  army  ; 
and  either  at  that  time  or  subsequently  he  travelled  through 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  some  parts  of  Gaul,  collect- 


ing plants  with  diligence  and  aflqnmratmg  himself  with 
their  properties,  real  Off  reputed.  He  also  gathered  together 
the  opinions  current  in  his  day  concerning  the  medical 
plant!  brought  from  countries  not  vi-siled  by  himself,  affjew 
cially  from  India,  which  at  thai  lime  furnished  uuiuy  drugs 
to  the  western  markets.  From  fitch  materials  be  compiled 
bis  celebrated  work  on  Materia  Medics,  in  five  hooks, 
wherein  between  500  and  600  medicinal  plants  are  named 
and  briefly  described.  He  is  moreover  reputed  the  author 
of  some  additional  books  on  therapeutic*,  && 5  but  in  the 
judgment  of  Sprengel  the  latter  are  spurious,  and  from  the 
mixture  of  Lai  in  and  Greek  names  of  plants,  are  probably 
some  uionki-h  forgery. 

Few  books  have  ever  enjoyed  such  long  and  universal 
celebrity  as  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioseoridea  Fee  six- 
teen centuries  and  mure,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his 
biographers,  this  work  was  referred  lo  as  the  fountain-head 
of  all  authority  by  everybody  who  studied  either  botany  or 
the  mere  virtues  of  plants.  Up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  whole  of  academical  or  private 
study  in  such  subjects  was  begun  and  ended  with  the  works 
of  Dioscorides ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  new  plants  and  the  general  advance  in  all 
branches  of  physical  knowledge  compelled  people  to  admit 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom  might  contain  mora  thing! 
than  were  dreamt  of  by  the  Anuzarbian  philosopher,  that 
his  authority  ceased  to  be  acknowledged. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  nature 
of  these  famous  books.  The  author  introduced  no  oider 
into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by  con- 
ing a  similarity  "of  sound  in  the  Ctajmeshegave  nb  prints 
Thus,  medium  was  placed  with  epimediuin,  althaea  ean 
nabint  with  cannabis,  hippophajstum  (cnicus  stellatus) 
with  hippopbae.  and  so  on;  the  mere  separation  of  aro- 
matic and  ^um- hearing  trees,  esculents  and  corn-plants, 
hardly  forms  an  exception  to  this  statement.  Of  many  of 
his  plants  no  description  is  given,  but  they  are  merely 
daalgitaled  by  a  name.  In  others  the  descriptions  arc  com- 
parative, contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  He  employs  the 
same  word  in  di  He-rent  senses,  and  evidently  attached  DO 
exactness  to  the  terms  he  made  use  of.  He  described  the 
same  plant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  different  nam 
he  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to  I 
been  ready  to  state  too  much  upon  the  authority  of  others. 
Nevertheless,  hlJ  writings  are  extremely  interesting  as 
■bowing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica  knowledge  in  the 
authors  day,  and  his  descriptions  are  in  many  cases  far 
from  bad:  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  look  upon  them 
as  evidence  of  the  state  of  botany  at  the  same  period ; 
for  Dioscorides  has  no  pretension  Co  be  ranked  among  the 
botanists  of  antiquity,  considering  that  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  four  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  had  even 
at  that  time  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. 

The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vienna, 
illuminated  with  rude  figures*     It  was  sent  by  Busbcqn- 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  Mathiolus, 
who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  the  Cantacuaene  Codex, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  the  aixth  century, 
Copies  of  some  of  the  figures  were  inserted  by  Dodoens  in  his 
Histuria  Stirpium,  and  others  were  'engraved  in  the  reign 
of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  under  the  inspection  of  Jnc- 
quin.     Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates,  ns  fi 
can  learn,  have  ever  been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not 
prosecuted/     One  of  them  is  now  in  tlio  Library  of  the 
Liunrean  Society  ;   the  other  is,  we  believe,  with  tSiblhorna 
collection  at  Oxford.    They  are  of  little  importance,  as  the 
figures  arc  of  the  rudest  imaginable  description,     Ann 
manuscript  of  the  9th  century  exists  at  Pans  and  was  ut 
by  Salinaains;  tkfi  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and 
both  Arabic    and    Coptic    names   introduced,   on   which 
account  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.     Be* 
sides  these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  manuscript  believed  to  be 
still  more  antient  than  that  first  meutioned,  and  three 
others  are  preserved  at  Ley den. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dioscorides,  was 
published  by  Aldus  at  Venice,  in  1499,  fbl.  A  fur  better 
one  ||  that  of  Paris,  1549,  in  8vo.  by  J.  Goupyl ;  but  a 
battel  still  is  the  folio  Frankfort  edition,  of  IjDH,  by  Sar- 
raeenus.  $prenc;cL  laments,  'nullum  rei  herbaria?  peritutn 
viruui  HtJliamnm  huic  scriptori  operant  impaodisse.'  Never- 
theless, there  have  be«n  many  commentators,  ot  whom 
some,  such  as  Fuchsius,  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Rutllius,  Ta- 
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lauus.  Tragus,  and  Dalechampius,  arc  of  no  sort 
jHi  ially   Mutthiolus,  Msuanta, 
id  Tour  tie  fort,  among  the  older,  with 
ip.  Smith,  and  Sprengeh  among  modern  com  men  lu- 
,  deserve  to  be  consulted  with  attention,     The  Last  edi- 
■'he  Greek  text  is  by  Sprengel,  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  Physicians  by  Kubn,  Leipzig,  IH'2'i,  Bm,  which  has 
l  by  a  collation  of  several  MSS.  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
who  visited  Greece  For  the  purpose  of  studying  on  the  spot 
I         i]      ;     of  Dioscoridee,  must  be  accounted  of  the 
.est  critical  authority;    for  it  frequently  happens  that 
tb*  traditions  of  the  em,  alities,  or  other  Purees  of 

prmatton  throw  fur  more  light  upon  the  statements  of 
this  aiuient  author  than  his  own  descriptions,  It  will  ever 
be  i  f  regret  to  scholars,  tbat  Dr.  Sibtborp  should 

hare  died  before  he  was  able  to  prepare  for  the  press  the 
result  of  his  inquiries;  what  is  known  of  them  is  embodied 
in  the  Prodromus  Flone  Grsecce,  published  from  his  ma- 
terials by  the  late  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  and  in  the 
Flora  Grmea  itself,  consisting  of  in  vols.  fid.  with  nearly 
lOOtl  coloured  plates, commenced  by  ihe  same  botanist,  and 
now  nearly  c  under  the  direction  of  Professor 

Lindley.  [Sibthorp.]  So  far  as  European  plants  are  in 
question,  we  may  suppose  that  the  means  of  illustrating 
Dioscorides  are  now  nearly  exhausted  ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
vise  with  his  Indian  and  Persian  plants,  Concerning  the 
tattei,  U  in  probable  thai  much  may  be  learned  from  a 
studj  of  the  modern  Materia  Medica  of  India.  When  the 
Neslonans,  in  the  fifth  century,  were  driven  into  exile, 
Ihey  sought  refuge  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they 
establish'  ited  school  of  medicine,  the  mini- 

kixtended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid 
the  foundation   of  the   present   medical    practice   of  the 
vea  of  those  countries.     In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
>o«§co rides,  altered  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the  genii j-  of 
the  new  i  became  introduced  into  the  languages  of 

Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  and  have  been  handed 
down  traditionally  to  the  present  day.  Thus  Dr.  Royle  has 
ru,  by  an  examination  of  this  sort  of  evidence,  that  tin 
\  aromatikosof  Dioscorides  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has 
Ucn  imagined;  that  Nardos  Indike  is  unquestionably  the 
Nttd  Jatamansi   of  De  Candolle,   and    that  the 

Lai  it  was  neither  a  Rhamnus,  nor  a  Lycium,  but 

**  Prosper  Alpinus  long  ago  asserted,  a  Berberis,  With 
regard  to  plant,    Dr.  Royle  stales  that   Herberts 

called  in   India  hoozis   hindee,   or 
/  ;    this  last  word  has  for  rls  Arabic  synonym 
ou  or  lookyon  :   therefore  the  Berberry  is  still  called 
i    the  reputed  qualities  and   uses  of 
uds« 
OSMA*  a  genus  of  Rutaccous  shrubs  inhabiting  the 
ive  alternate  simple 
marked  with  dots  of  transparent  oil.  and  diffusing 
ul  odour  when  bruised.     Some  of  the  Species  are 
as  the  Buck  us,  with  which  the 
ime  themselves,  and   which    are  chiefly 
>  crenaia  and  serratifolia.     The  flowers  of  most 
I.     Diosiua  crenatn 
s  reputed  a  powerful   antispasmodic,  is  thus  de- 

An  erect  shrub,  smooth  in  irt,  and  growing  a  foot 

ersuhi^h;  branches  tapering,  purplish,  long,  lax  ;  branch- 

or    scattered,    angular, 

Leaves  alternate,  on  short 

lunl,  fbii,  smooth,  deep  preen  above, 

:ieai  sunken  glands,  Ihe  midrib  soine- 

landular-dotted,  and 
middle  sized.    Peduncles 

Mlern  botam-ts  the  old  genus  Diosma    is 

unely,    Adenaudra,   Coleonema, 

lemadenia*  Baryosmo,  to  which 

ong,  A  .  and  Macrostylis. 

ata  (Linn.)  and  Diosma  serratifolia  (Vent) 

ich  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  termed 

id  which  are  sometimes  used  alone,  but 

When  bruised  they  emit  a  strong 

r,  resembling  rosemary  or  rue.    The  taste  is 

not  bitter  or  disagreeable 

-  court  analysed  the  leaves,  and  found  no 

;,65  of  volatile  oil;  2  LI  7  extractive;  2.15  resin; 

I. ID  chlorophylle.  Brandes  considers  the  extrac- 

pcculiar,  and  teims  it  Diosmin,  analogous  to  ca- 
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tlmrtin.  The  volatile  oil  and  the  extractive  appear  to  be  the 
active  ingredients.  They  are  usually  administered  in  the 
form  of  infusion.  Buchu  leaves  have  been  long  known  i> 
the  Hottentots  as  a  remedy  against  rheumatism,  cramps, 
and  above  all  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  They 
have  of  late  yean  been  introduced  into  European  practice. 
In  their  action  they  resemble  those  of  the  arctostuphylos 
uva  ursi,  but  from  their  containing  volatile  oil.  buchu 
leaves  are  in  many  cases  preferable.  [Bear's  Whortle- 
berry.] 

DIP,  in  magnetism,  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle, 
freely  poised  on  its  centre  of  gravity  and  symmetrically 
formed  in  both  its  arms,  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon. It  is  more  scientifically  termed  the  iuelin.it ion  of  the 
needle,  or  the  magnetic  inclination.  [Imagination  and 
Magnetism.] 
D1PHIMJS.  [Athens,  vol.  h\>  p.  18.] 
DIPHTHONG  i&tftoyyos)  is  the  sound  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  German  au  in  maus% 
pronounced  precisely  like  the  English  word  mau\e,  the 
vowel  sound  consisting  of  the  broad  a  of  father,  followed 
quickly  by  the  sound  of  u  or  oq.  Again,  the  i  in  the 
English  wrord  mind,  though  represented  by  a  single  cha- 
racter, is  virtually  a  diphthongal  sound,  consisting  of  the 
broad  a  of  father,  followed  by  the  vowel  sound  which  is 
heard  in  mean.  The  name  diphthong;  however  is  com- 
monly given  to  any  vowel  sound  represented  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  vowels,  as  in  dream,  though  the  sound  pro- 
duced if  not  compounded. 

AU  diphthongs  are  said  to  be  long  syllables  ;  and  this 
would  be  true  if  they  were  only  employed  to  mark  the 
union  of  two  vowel  sounds.  This  probably  was  originally 
their  sole  office  ;  for  in  many  English  words  now  written  with 
diphthongs,  hut  pronounced  as  if  they  had  single  vowels,  au 
earlier  pronunciation  contained  the  double  sound;  and  in- 
deed this  view  is  often  supported  by  the  provincial  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word.  For  example,  such  words  as  meat,  dreamt 
are  pronounced  in  many  parts  of  England  as  dissyllables, 
meiih  dream.  In  practice  however  a  diphthong  is  ofleu 
used  where  the  vowel  sound  is  not  only  uncompounded  but 
rimttg  as  in  friend,  breadth. 

Again,  diphthongs  are  occasionally  used  to  represent 
simple  sounds  intermediate  between  the  vowels,  as  in  the 
English  word  coughs  and  the  Geiman  sounds  represented 
by  ae,  off*  ue,  commonly  written  «,  ci,  tV,  where  the  dots 
placed  over  the  vowels  are  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
letter  r. 

DIPHUCETHALA,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  Lamollicorncs  section  Phyllopbagi. 

This  genus  appears  to  be  confined  to  Australia,  and  the 
species  of  which  posed  are  distinguished  from  those 

of  allied  genera  ch icily  by  I  heir  having  the  elypeus  deeply 
emarginated ;  they  are  of  an  oblong  form;  the  thorax  ti 
attenuated  anteriorly,  the  elytra  are  somewhat  depressed, 
and  the  abdumen  is  very  convex.  The  antenna?  are  eight- 
jointed,  and  the  club  is  composed  of  three  joints;  the  afl- 
tcrior  libim  are  generally  denlated  externally  ;  the  anterior 
tarsi  of  the  mules  have  the  four  basal  joints  dilated,  and 
furnished  with  a  velvet-like  substance  beneath,  and  all  the 
claws  are  bifid. 

A  rich  golden  green  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  colour 
of  these  insects,  and  we  understand  that  they  are  found 
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,  fntcrjhaht  xeneea  (Kirby)  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  golden  green  hue,  and  has  a  silk  WL<  irl  n  on 
ihe  upper  parts;  the  lege  are  red,  the  anterior  tibia*  have 
Lin  oh  I  use  tooth-like  process  DO  the  outer  side,  near  the 
apex;  t lie  head  and  thorax  are  very  thickly  and  delicately 
punctured;  the  elytra  are  covered  with  conducts  punctures 
which  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  and  each  elytron 
has  two  smooth  elevated  slria>;  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  covered  with  white  scale-like  hairs. 

This  is  the  largest  species  known;  there  are  however 
many  which  are  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  genus 
Diphucephale  forms  the  subject  of  a  monograph  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London/  where  sixieen  species  are  desCT 

Dl'PIIYDES.  DPPHYM,  a  family  of  zoophytes,  thus 
characterized  by  M.  de  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  be- 
tween the  PkfftOgrada  and  the  (iliugrada. 

End ij,  bilateral  and  symmetrical,  composed  of  a  very  small, 
nuclei  form,  visceral  mass,  and  two  natatory  organs,  which 
are  contractile,  subcartilaginous,  and  serial  j  one  anterior* 
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in  more  or  less  immediate  connexion  with  the  nucleus, 
which  ii  envelop;   the  other  posterior,  and  but 

.iltle  adher- 

//*W,  at  the  extremity  of  a  more  or  less  proboscidiform 

Stomach, 

Vent,  unknown  :  a  long  cirrhifurm  and  ovigerous  pro- 
Auction,  proceeding  from  the  root  of  the  nucleus,  and  pro- 
longing itself  more  or  less  backwards. 

lit  Bury  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  voyage  to  the  African 
coasts,  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  these  animals, 
which  abound  in  all  the  seas  of  warm  latitudes,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  He  considered  them  to  be  BipfofW 
(Salpa).  Tilesms  also  said  something  of  them  in  the  zoo- 
logical  part  of  Krusen^torn's  voyage. 

But  it  was  Cuvier  who  first  tinned  these  creatures  into 
a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Dipht/es,  and  he  placed 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Hmfrogtatic  Acal*pham\  immediately 
after  Stepharvmiia  of  Feron.  Cuvier  describes  I  hi*  b 
as  very  Singular,  consisting  of  two  individuals,  which 
always  together,  one  including  itself  in  a  hollow  of  I  he 
other  (Tun  s'eiubuitaut  dans  un  creux.  de  l'autre),  an  ar- 
rangement which  nevertheless  permits  their  separation  with- 
out the  destruction  of  life.  They  are,  ho  observer  gelati- 
nous, transparent,  and  move  very  nearly  hke  the  M>!du«r. 
The  including  individual  (remboilant)  produces  from  the 
bottom  of  its  hollow  a  chaplet  (chapelet),  which  traverses  a 
demi -canal  of  the  included  individual  (l*embotte)f  and 
Would  seem  to  be  composed  of  ovaries  and  of  tentaeula  and 
suckers  like  those  of  the  preceding  genera.  Cuvier  then 
goes  on  to  state  the  divisions  established  by  MM.  Quoy  and 
Ciaimard,  according  fco  the  relative  forms  and  proportions  of 
the  two  individuals.  Thus,  in  the  Diphyes^  properly  so 
called,  the  two  individuals  are  nearly  alike,  pyramidal,  and 
with  some  points  round  their  opening,  which  is  at  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  In  the  CaipeSt  the  included  individual 
has  still  the  pyramidal  form,  but  the  including  individual 
i*  very  small  and  square.  In  the  A/it/Irs,  the  included  nidi- 
victual  is  oblong  or  oral,  and  the  including  rather  smaller 
and  bell-shaped.  In  the  Cu&oidett  it  is  the  included  indi- 
vidual which  is  small  and  bell-shaped  ;  the  including  iiwh- 
\ id ual  is  much  larger  and  square.  In  the  Navictuis,  the 
included  individual  hoped;  the  including  individual 

large  abo>  but  Blipper-shtped  (eO  forme  de  sabot),     Cuvier 
king  that  there  are  msn  <!nbi- 

nations,  and  refers  to  the  memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard,  in  the '  Annates  des  N&turelles,'  tome  x. 

This,  then,  is  the  account  given  by  Cuvier  in  his  last  edition 
of  ihe  *Regne  Animal;*  but  he  first  that  he  esta- 

blished the  g>  I  in  that  edition  he  evidently  knew 

of  only  one  species  from  the  Atlantic,  for  which  he  refers 
to  M.  Bory's  4  Voyage/  a  I  he  genus  -  free 

Aculephans,  between  Cestutn  of  Lesueur  and  Porpita  of 
Lamarck.  It  is  to  the  first  edition  that  M,  de  Bin  in 
refers  in  his  '  Actinologie,'  and  he  there  says  that  in  fact 
M.  Lesueur,  more  than  a  jear  previously,  had  sent  him  the 
drawing  of  a  genus  of  the  same  family,  to  which  Lesueur 
had  given  the  name  of  Amj Jiiont  (Amphiroa?>,  and  which 
M.  de  Blainville  observes  was,  from  what  he  now  knows  of 
tlie  DiphycSy  very  nearly  approximated  to  them,  to  lay  the 
least;  but  the  want  of  inforo  to  tlte  characters  of 

the  genus  prevented  him  (De Blainville)  from  publishing  it. 
He  remarks,  that  he  ought  to  add  that  Lesueur  was  more 

tussle  than  Cuvier.  inasmuch  as  the  former  had  at  his 
and  living  animal ;  while  the  latter  cha- 
v  an  animal  composed  of  two  indi- 
viduals, giving  as  the  type  the  anterior  moiety  only,  to  which 
lies  two  apertures,  one  fur  the  mouth  and  the  other 
lor  t  the  cirrhigerous  production  which  he  reg 

as  the  ovary,     M.  de  Blainville  then,  i  further 

ivations  as  to  the  igned  to  (he  animal  by 

Cuvier,  refers  to  the  l  Memoir  of  MM.  Quoy  it  Gainmrd,1 
above  mentioned,  «nd  states  that  during  tip  their 

_re  those  zoologists  had  met  with  more  D>; 

\  formed  1  enere,  and  h  ;tted 

tation;  that  he  had  also  obtained 
itiful  drawings  of  these  animals,  made  bi  Lesueur  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bahama;  and  Paul  dE  mil  laced 

by  his  recommendation  on  board  a  merchant  ship  about  to 
mals  -   world,  h  1  to 

him  the  ins  which  he  (Botta)  had  ta  x>< 

L-aus;  so  that,  ditllcull  as  the  stud} 
animals  may  be,  he  thinks 

iiue  natural  relation  bovc  all, 
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by  an  examination  of  certain  species  of  Physsophorce*  M.  de 
lilainvdU-  then    :  Diphye9i  at  Irs! 

sie.hU  and  especially  a^  it  appears  dflftfi  to  he 

composed  or  two  poly^maL  inbcarlilaginous,  tiausparent 
parts,  placed  one  after  the  other,  the  posterior  portion  pene- 
trating more  or  h  nation  of  the  ante] 
tion.    These  two  putts,  constantly  more  or  less  diasii 
have  this  in  common:  viz.,  that  they  are  ordinarily  more 
or  less                    >  hollowed  out  by  a  blind  cavity  0] 
externally  by  ■  very  large  and  regular,  though  divei 
aperture.      Adding  to  tins  a  production  regarded  as  toe 
ovary  by  Cuvier,  and  which  comes  out  of  the  superior  eaviry 
of  the  anterior  earlilaginous  part,  we  have  the  whole  that 
had  been  remarked  about  the  DiphycUe  before  the  memoir 
of  Quoy  andCaimard,  who  have  described  numerous  species 
which  they  have  observed,  very  nearly  like  Cuvier;  with 
this  modification,  however,  that  they  have  conaktared  the 

belonging  to  the  same  animal ;  but  the 
of  the  differences  of  form  necessary  for  the  establi- 
of  the  new  genera  which  they  have  proposed,  and  above  all, 
the  good  figures  which  they  have  given,  have  enabled  them 
to  go  further,  and  to  see  in  the Dtpht/uUe  something  beyond 
the  two  suhcarlilaginous  parts.     In  fact,  takiug  for  e\ 
the  Caiprfi,  and  especially  the  Cucubali  and  the  Cu< 
is  seen  that  the  bodies  of  the  Diphydm  form  true  nuclei, 
situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  entire  mass,  and  that 
the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  proboscidian  esophagus,  wish 
a  mouth  having  a  Ottpping'gtiSl  Kks  termination  (en  ven 
louse),  continuing  itself  into  a  stomach  surrounded  with 
green  hepatic  granules,  and  sometimes  into  a  second,  filled 
with  air.     There  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  at  the  lower 
part,  a  glandular  muss,  which  is  probably  the  ovary,  and  is 
Bi  more  or  less  immediate  relation  with  the  1 
and  perhaps  ovifero us  production,  which  is  prolonged  back 
wards.     This  nucleus  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less  en 

I  by  the  anterior  cartilage,  which  offers  to  it,  n, 
cavity  Sometimes  distinct  IV  <  mid  (win 

mentioned   shove),   serving  for   locomotion,   and   at  other 
times  confounded  with  it;  it  is,  besides,  in  intimate  can- 
wiih  ii-  tnwoe by  filaments,  which  M.  de  Blainville 
believes  to  be  vascular.    It  has  been  already  remarked  that 

lerior  part  of  the  body  is  hollowed  out  by 
cavity,  which  is  continued  nearly  throughout  i 
and  it  is  from  the  bottom  of  tins  cavity  that  a  prolon 
perhaps  equally  vascular,  proceeds,  which  toes  above  the 
root  of  the  oviterous  production,  and  urnt< 
doubt,  wjih  the  nucleus.     'Thus,1  continues  M-  de 
villo,  *  it  would  appear  to  me  certain  thai  I   really 

belongs  to  the  Diphyes ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  it 
may  be  detached  by  the  slightest  dibit,  b 
is  only  effected  by  a  single  Slam 

A  In  t  this  statement  of  the  organization  of  Diphy 

that  the  purl  which  M.  Cuvier  regarded  as  by  itself 
constituting  the  animal,  is  only  an  organ  of  minor  import* 
ance  \   (hat  ilu-re  must  be  adUd  to  it  the  posterior  \  art, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  individual 
that   it  is  necessary  to  take  into  the  account  the  \ 
nucleus,  wb  ms  production,  fbi 

A  part  of  the  animal.      From   this  auah- 
Diphycx,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  an  animal 

f  the  Actifviz'utrift;  but  in  order  b  its  natu< 

rel  relationship,  let  Us  he  OUMffVOn  aho\e  named 

have  recorded  of  its  manners  and  habits. 

*  The  Diphyes  are  very  transfarenl  animals,  so  that  it 
if  often  fety  difficult  to  distinguish  them  in  the  se 
even  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  taken  from   it.     It  i* 
especially  at  considerably  ETC*!  distances  from  the  shore 
that  they  are  met  with  in   1  f  waim  C 

often  ver|  uumerous.    They  Host  and  swi 
all  directions,  with  the  anterior  or  nueleul  extremtt) 

id  getting  rid  of  the  water  which  they  take  in,  by 
the  con  of  the  two  aubcartilaginous  parts;    E&ea 

apcrtu]  led    bacs 

natatory  organs  are  equally  provided  with 
le  that  the  loeomolion  is 
rapid;  it  can,  finally,  |  ed  by  either  the  one  or  the 

1  to  the  nucleus  with  so  little  solidity,  that  n 
is  that  it  detaches  itself  from  it  Accidentally  ; 
M*  II"  red  that  in  entire  Diphyes  was  onh 

by  one  of  the  but  very  rr 

Muing  locontotii 
ms  production  apparently  tloats  e\le 
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bdging  itself  partly  in  a  gutter,  into  which  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  posterior  natatory  organ  is  hollowed  out;  dm 
it  has  not  the  same  length,  the  animal  being  able  to  con- 
tract  it  powerfully  and  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing 
it  inwards  entirely ;  from  this  it  is  evident  that  this  organ 
is  muscular.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  through- 
oat  its  length,  and  placed  at  sufficiently  regular  distances, 
are  found  organs  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  regarded 
as  suckers,  and  which  possessed,  in  fact,  the  faculty  of  ar 
ksion  and  bringing  the  animal  to  anchor,  as  M.  Botta  was 
satisfied.  I  dare  not  decide  what  this  organ  is ;  but  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  either  that  it  is  a  prolongation 
of  the  body  analogous  to  that  in  the  Physsophoree*,  or  that 
it  is,  if  not  an  ovary,  at  least  an  assemblage  of  young  indi 
riduals,  a  little  like  what  takes  place  in  the  Biphores. 

'In  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the 
Dipkyesy  it  seems  to  me  that  they  arc,  so  to  speak,  inter 
mediate  between  the  Biphores  and  the  Physsophorar.  They 
approach  the  first,  whose  cartilaginous  envelope  is  some- 
times tripartite,  as  M.  Chamisso  has  taught  us,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  visceral  mass  is  nucleiform,  that  it  is  contained 
in  great  part  in  this  envelope,  that  the  latter  has  two  aper 
tares,  and  that  it  is  by  contraction  that  it  executes  loco- 
motion.    We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mode  of  approxi- 
mating the  Diphyes  to  the  Physsophorce,  in  regarding  the 
Bttatory  organs  as  analogous  to  those  which  we  have  seen 
m  INpkusa,  which  has  the  smallest  before  and  the  largest 
behind,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  perfectly  bilateral. 
The  mouth  is  also  at  the  extremity  of  a  sort  of  proboscis. 
There  is  sometimes  a  bulloid  swelling  full  of  air:  finally, 
the  body  is  terminated  by  a  cirrhigerous  production,  which 
i*  perhaps  oviferous.     For  the  rest  we  are  obliged  to  agree 
that  these  approximations  require,  before  they  are  freed 
from  doubt,  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  we  at  present 
possess,  not  only  of  the  organization  of  the  Diphyes  and 
Pkguopkone,  but  also  of  the  Biphorcs  themselves.    Ac* 
fording  to  the  views  of  M.  Mertens,  chief  naturalist  in  the 
lwt  circumnavigation  of  the  Russians,  the  Diphyes  would 
V*  no  other  than  Stephcuiomisc ;  in  which  case  the  ovi- 
fwous  and  cirrhigerous  productions  of  the  Diphyes  must 
1*  considered  the  analogues  of  the  posterior  and  tubular 
part  of  the  Stephanomite*     We  have  already  said  that  | 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  in  their  memoir  on  the  DiphydT, 
fed  established  many  new  genera,  having  in  view  princi- 
pally the  form  and  the  proportion  of  the  two  natatory  origans 
«  parts  of  the  body.     M.  Lesueur  has  also  established 
genera,  some  of  which  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  zoologists  of  the  Astrolabe ;  unfortunately  our  know- 
ledge of  these  genera  is  confined  to  figures  only.    Lastly, 
M.  Otto  has  proposed  one  or  two,  but  they  are  founded  on 
detached  parts  or  incomplete  animals.    The  greater  part  of 
these  genera  are  not,  in  reality,  very  distinct;  we  adopt 
tbeca  nevertheless  provisionally  at  least  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  beings  so  singular.    The  Diphydce  seem 
ts>  us  capable  of  division  into  two  great  sections,  according 
as  the  anterior  part  is  provided  with  a  single  or  double 
etnty.    If.  Eschscholtz,  in  his  systematic  distribution  of 
the  species  of  DiphycUz,  has  regard  to  the  number  of 
cavities  of  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  to  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  suckers  in  the  tubular  production.    From 
this  test  have  resulted  genera  otherwise  circumscribed,  and 
&i  less  numerous  than  from  our  manner  of  viewing  the 
idbjecL' 
The  following  is  M.  de  Blainville's  arrangement. 

a. 
Diphydte  whose  anterior  peart  has  but  a  single  cavity. 

Genera,  Cucubalus. 

Body,  provided  with  a  large  proboscidiform  exsertile 
Reker,  with  a  bunch  (grappe)  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged 
ia  a  large  single  excavation  of  a  natatory  anterior  cordiform 
crgan,  receiving  also  the  posterior,  which  is  also  cordiform 
aod  hollowed  into  a  cavity  with  a  posterior  and  sub-oval 
■*iiSee. 

Example,  Cucubalus  cordiformis,  the  only  species  cited 
vf  the  genus  established  by  MM.  Quoy  ana  Gaimard. 
Length,  two  lines.  Differs  from  the  other  Diphyda*,  first, 
11  having  the  nucleus  much  less  hidden  ana  sunk  in  the 
interior  natatory  body,  which  has  moreover  only  one  large 
cavity  in  which  it  is  plunged ;  secondly,  in  having  the  ovi- 

•  This  (says  X.  de  BUinrflls)  It  the  opinion  of  M.  Esehaehalt*.  who  gives  I 
Utfcb  Mrt  lb*  unt  of  Smetm  mtritmimt  (nourishing  canal),  which,  ho  aajrs.  , 
avaple,  or  provided  with  a  single  sucker,  in  the  first  section,  and  complex  . 
VftOTitM  with  au^floxtm,!*  the  ffjosab  i 
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ferous  production  very  short ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  mode  of 
locomotion,  for  the  animal  always  swims  vertically. 


Cucubalus  coTdtformis. 

Cucullus. 

Body  furnished  with  a  great,  exsertile,  proboscidiform 
sucker,  with  a  bunch  of  ovaries  at  its  base,  lodged  in  a  deep 
excavation,  the  only  one  in  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  in 
form  of  a  hood,  in  which  the  posterior  is  inserted  (s'em- 
boite) ;  the  latter  is  tetragonal  and  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  terminal  orifice. 

Example,    Cucullus  Doreyanus  (Quoy  and  Gaimard* 
Localitv    New  Guinea. 


Cucullus  Doreyanus. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
differ  from  the  preceding,  excepting  in  tho  form  of  the 
natatory  organs,  and  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  retaining 
it,  especially  as  it  consists  but  of  one  species.  M.  Botta, 
lie  observes,  who  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe  in 
nearly  all  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  from  the  coast  of  Pern 
to  the  Indian  archipelago,  a  great  number  of  animals  re- 
sembling the  Cucullus  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and 
having  found  them  sometimes  free  and  at  other  times 
forming  part  of  tho  cirrhigerous  and  oviferous  production 
«*  the  ordinary  Diphyes,  has  been  led  to  think  that  the 
Curulli  may  be  only  a  degree  of  development  of  a  Diphyes. 
Although,  concludes  M.  de  Blainville,  this  is  conceivable 
up  to  a  certain  point,  inasmuch  as  in  the  Cuculli  there  is 
no  cirrhigerous  production,  which  seems  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  adults,  the  difference  nevertheless  of  the  natatory 
organs  is  so  great  that  he  dares  not  come  to  this  decision. 

Cymba  (Nacelle).* 

Body  furnished  with  a  large  exsertile  proboscidiform 
sucker,  having  at  its  base  a  mass  of  ovariform  organs, 
lodged  in  the  single  and  rather  deep  cavity  of  a  naviform 
natatory  organ,  receiving  and  partially  hiding  the  posterior 
natatory  or^an,  which  is  sagittiform,  pierced  behind  with  a 
rounded  orifice  crowned  with  points,  and  hollowed  on  its 
free  bonier  by  a  longitudinal  gutter. 

Example,  Cymba  sagittata  (Quoy  and  Gaimard) ;  N;t 
agittata  (De  Blainville).    Locality,  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


K.  sagittate. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  he  ought  to  observe  that 
M.  Eschscholtz  says  that  this  genus,  to  which  he  unites  the 
two  following  genera,  possesses  an  anterior  natatory  organ 
with  two  cavities,  and  of  these  the  natatory  cavity  projects 
in  the  form  of  a  tube.  M.  de  Blainville  further  observes 
that  this  genus  does  not  differ  from  the  Cuculli,  except  in 
the  form  of  the  natatory  organs ;  in  fact,  the  disposition  of 
the  nucleus  in  the  bottom  of  the  single  cavity  into  which 

•  Mr.  Broderip  liad   appropriated  this  name  to  a  subgenus  of  Volutide. 
gee  Sowerbv's  •  Geuera  of  rccnt  and  fossil  Shells/  No,  2tf,  and  Mr.  B.'a 
[uttograph  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  'Sprries  CnnchyUorum,' 
t  Naywula? 
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the  anterior  organ  Is  hollowed,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
posterior  or^an  into  this  same  cavity  are  absolutely  the 
same  as  in  the  two  preceding  genera,  as  If.  dt  Rlainville 
has  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  from  the  examination  Of 
many  individuals  preserved  in  spirit. 

Cuboid  es. 

Body  nueleiform,  provided  with  a  large  proboscidiform 
sucker,  surrounded  by  an  hepatic  mass,  having  at  it*  base 
an  ovary,  whence  proceeds  a  filiform  ovigenous  production, 
contained  in  a  large,  single,  hemispherical  excavation  of  an 
anterior,  cubnid,  natatory  organ,  much  larger  than  the  pos- 
terior one,  which  is  tetragonal,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden 
in  the  first. 

Example,  Cuhmdes  vitreus  (Quoy  and  Gaimard).  Lo- 
cality, Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


Cubciules  Titipuj. 
a.  naL  tite  $  ft*  mRjjiii<W, 

Tins  again,  according  to  M«  de  Blainville,  is  a  genus 
.  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  genera,  and 
only  by  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  natatory  organs. 
tayi  M.  de  Blainville,  *I  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  at  my  disposal,  1  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  characteristic  which  I  have  given 
in."  1  have  in  fact  clearly  recognized  that  the  great 
and  single  cavity  of  the  anterior  and  eubic  organ  contained 
a  considerable  visceral  nucleus,  in  which  I  have  been  ihie 
to  distinguish  a  sort  of  proboscidifurm  stomach,  surrounded 
nt  its  base  with  an  hepatic  organ;  and  further  backward,  a 
granular  ovary,  contained  in  its  proper  membrane,  and 
whence  escaped  a  long  o vigorous  production.  1  have  also 
been  equally  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  natatory  pos- 
terior organ,  of  the  same  conformation,  as  far  as  the  rest, 
as  in  the  true  Diphyes,  was  entirely  hid  in  the  excavation 
of  the  anterior  organ  with  the  visceral  mass. 

Enneagona. 

^  Body  nueleiform,  provided  with  a  large  exsertile  snekcr, 
having  at  its  base  an  assemblage  of  ovaries,  whence  pro- 
ceeds an  oviferous  production.  Anterior  natatory  organ 
ennengomil,  containing  with  the  nUtkltta  in  a  single! 
vation  the  posterior  organ,  which  is  much  smaller,  with  five 
peints,  and  canal  iculated  below. 

Example,  Enneagona  hjalina  (Quoy  and  Ga'iraard). 


EnilfrAgnDft  liyatiriii. 
,  1  it,  1  b,   Ermeugoua  hyaliua  cinder  different  aiprcts;    1  c,  vi*ctral  part ; 

Araphiroa.* 

Body  nueleiform,  of  considerable  volume,  furnished  with 
a  proboscidiform  stomach,  having  at  its  base  a  bunch  of 
ries,  prolonged  into  a  long  filament,  contained  in  an 
anterior,  polygonal,  short,  natatory  or/an,  cut  squarely, 
with  a  single  cavity  in  which  the  posterior  organ,  which  is 
equally  short,  polygonal,  and  truncate*!,  is  inserted. 

Example,  Amphiroa  alata  (Lesueur)*  Locality,  Seas  of 
Bahama. 

M.  de  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  is  only  known 
bj  the  beautiful  figures  sent  by  M.  Leetteur,  tad  of  which 
one  reached  M.  de  Blainville  BaOW  than  n  n  featl  ngo,  but 
without  description,  the  want  of  which  prevented  him  from 
publishing  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  evident,  he  remarks,  on 
ng  to  these  figures,  that  the  Amphiroa*  are  Diphijdtr, 
but  with  natatory  organs  of  a  particular  form  and  propor- 

*  The  i*rm  Arophiroa  it  alao  employ*!  by  Lwnouro^x  and  other*  to  di«lin- 
gvtib  a  f»am  el  CoralJiB^ft. 


1* 


la 

Amphiroa  alata. 
1,  1  #,  Amphiroa  nlataj  1  b,  ill  n'icloa*  «xlrnclr>1. 

tion.    Another  species,  he  adds,  Amphirotn  ,  would 

appear  to  approximate  nearly  to  the  Calpe*  of  MM.  Quoy 
and  Gaimard,  by  the  great  disproportion  of  the  two 

% 
Diphydre  whose  anterior  part  is  furnished  with  two  dis- 
tinct canties. 

Gripe. 

Bwlif  nueleiform,  without  an  exsertile  proboscis,  having 
a  sort  of  aeriferous  vesicle,  and  at  its  base  an  ovarv?  pro- 
longed into  a  long  ctrrhigeroiis  and  oviferous  prodi 
Anterior  natatory  organ  short,  cuboid,  having 
locomotive  earity;    posterior  natatory  organ   very  long, 
truncated  at  the  two  extremities,  not  penetrating  mto  the 
anterior  organ,  and  provided  with  a  round  ten 
tore. 

Example,  Calpe  penfngomi  (Quoy  and  Gaimard),     Lo 
cality,  Straits  of  Gibraltar? 


Ciitpo  prtitMRona. 
1,  Catpe  pentafoua  (profile);  I  ■  (mi.|,-i  title);  1  b,  nucleus. 

M.  de  Blainville  observea  that  this  genus  is  really  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  the  irue  Diphyes,  with  which  it  has 
n«  m  ruleless  many  relations,  not  only  by  the  great  difference 
of  the  two  locomotive  organs,  hut  because  the  posterior 
organ  i*  only  applied  against  the  anterior  one,  and  rj 
penetrate  into  lh<  lie  remarks  that  he  has 

examined  some  individuals  well  preserved  in  spirit,  and  ban 
easily  seen  that  the  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  stomach 
with  a  sessile  tnouth  and  with  a  small  hepatic  plate  (plaque) 
of  a  green  colour  applied  against  it,  and 
of  aeriferou-  dtualed  behind.     At  the  lower  i 

the  itotnachal  swelling  is  the  ovary,  formed  by  a  i 
granules,  and  whi 

a  Long  production  charged  with  oviform  bodies,  and  others 
longer  and   mure  bell  shaped.     This   production    p; 
from  the  anterior  natatory  organ,  and  passes   under  the 
posterior  one  in  following  (he  gutter  into  which  it  ii  hi 

on  its  low  ually,  this 

equally  truncated    at   the    two  s   hollowed 

nearly  throu ghoul  its  length  into  a  great  cavity,  bom  the 
bottom  of  which  a  vessel  which  is  continued  to  the  root  of 
the  ovary  of  the  nucleus  may  be  clearly  seen  to  proceed. 

Abyla, 

nueleiforni,  inconsiderable,  with  a  very  long  cirrbi- 
gerous  and  oviferous  production.     Anterior  nalator 
much  shorter  than  the  other,  subcubbid,  with  a  distinct 
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rinty  for  the  reception  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
posterior  natatory  body,  which  is  polygonal  and  very  lon£. 

Example,  Abyta  trigona  (Quoy  and  Gaimard).    Locality, 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 


[Abyla  trigone,  j 
1,  Abyla  trigona;  1  o,  posterior  part;  1  6,  anterior  or  visceral  part. 

M.  de  Blainvilie  observes  that  this  genus  does  not  really 
differ  from  the  preceding,  excepting  in  the  form  of  the 
natatory  organs,  and  above  all  in  that  the  anterior  part  is 
merced  witn  a  depression  sufficiently  considerable  for  the 
lodgment  of  a  part  of  the  other,  which  has  a  long  inferior 
/arrow  (sillon)  and  a  posterior  terminal  opening.    To  this 

Ems  If.  de  Blainvilie  refers  a  species  of  Diphwke,  found 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  of  which 
y  had  provisionally  formed  the  genus  Bassia,  which 
does  not  seem  to  M.  de  Blainvilie  to  be  sufficiently  charac- 
terized. 

M.  Eschscholtz,  remarks  M.  de  Blainvilie,  rightly  unites 
this  genus  with  the  preceding,  as  well  as  the  genus  Rosacea 
ef  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  latter  perhaps  erroneously. 

Diphyes. 

Body  nucleiform  indistinct,  situated  in  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cavity,  whence  proceeds  a  long  tubular  production, 
furnished  throughout  its  extent  with  proboscidiform 
sorters,  having  at  their  root  granular  corpuscles  and  a 
rirrhiferous  filament.  Natatory  bodies  nearly  equal  and 
similar;  the  anterior  with  two  distinct  cavities,  the  pos- 
terior with  a  single  one,  with  a  round  aperture  provided 
with  teeth. 

Example,  Diphyes  Bory  (Quoy  and  Gaimard) ;  Diphyes 
campanuljfera  (Eschscholtz). 


\ 


(.Diphyes  Bary.j 

L  1km  entire  aabaal  (potto) ;  la,  anterior  part  of  the  same;  11,  posterior 
put;  1  e  animal  magmaed ;  1 4,  posterior  part  of  the  tame. 

If.  de  Blainvilie  observes    that    the   denomination  of 
AMsfe*,  employed  by  M,  Cuvier  for  a  single  species,  which 
P.C,  «©.  MS. 


is  the  most  common  and  the  most  generally  spread  in  aL 
seas,  is  used  in  the  work  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  for 
species  which  have  the  natatory  organs  nearly  equal  in 
form  and  size,  the  first  whereof  has  two  deep  cavities,  of 
which  the  one  receives  a  part  only  of  the  other  which  has 
a  long  inferior  ridge  for  the  lodgment  of  the  cirrhigerous 
production.  M.  Lesueur,  he  adds,  who  has  equally  adopted 
this  division  of  the  Diphydce,  gives  it  the  name  of  Dagysa 
adopted  by  Solander,  and  also  by  Gmelin ;  but  M.  de  Blain- 
vilie asks,  is  it  certain  that  the  animal  seen  by  Solander 
was  a  Diphyes,  and  not  a  Biphoret  He  adds,  that  M. 
Lesueur  has  figured  five  species  belonging  to  this  genus, 
perhaps  all  new,  and  from  the  seas  of  South  America. 

V 
Doubtful  species,  or  those  with  one  part  only. 
Pyramis. 
Body  free,  gelatinous,  crystalline,  rather  solid,  pyramidal, 
tetragonal,  with  four  unequal  angles,  pointed  at  the  summit, 
truncated  at  its  base,  with  a  single  rounded  aperture  com- 
municating with  a  single  deep  cavity,  towards  the  end  of 
which  is  a  granular  corpuscle. 
Example,  Pyramis  tetragona  (Otto). 


[Pyramis  tetragona.] 

This  genus  was  established  by  M.  Otto,  and  M.  de  Blain- 
vilie admits  that  he  knows  no  more  of  it  than  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  M.  Otto's  description  and  figure.  He  seems  to 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  genus  may  not  have  been 
founded  on  the  posterior  natatory  organ  of  a  Diphyes,  per- 
haps of  the  division  properly  so  called. 

M.  Eschscholtz  makes  this  organized  body  a  species  of 
his  genus  Eudoxia,  which  comprehends  Cucubalus  and 
Cucullus  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  admitting  that  the  two 
natatory  organs  are  intimately  united  so  as  to  form,  appa- 
rently, but  one. 

Praia. 

Body  J  subgelatinous,  rather  soft,  transparent,  binary, 
depressed,  obtuse,  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities, -hollowed  into  a  cavity  of  little  depth,  with  a 
round  aperture  nearly  as  large  as  the  cavity,  and  provided 
with  a  large  canal  or  furrow  above. 

Example,  Praia  dubia  (Quoy  and  Gaimard). 


[Praia  dubia.] 

M.  de  Blainvilie  describes,  from  personal  observation, 
this  provisional  genus  of  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  as  being 
subgelatinous,  rather  soft,  and  transparent.  Its  form,  he 
remarks,  is  regularly  symmetrical,  and  it  seems  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts  by  a  great  furrow  which  traverses 
it  from  ope  end  to  the  other.  It  has  a  shallow  cavity  with 
a  rounded  aperture,  without  denticles  or  appendages  at  its 
circumference.  In  the  tissue  M.  de  Blainvilie  perceived  a 
mesial  vessel,  giving  off"  two  lateral  branches,  wilh  very 
similar  ramifications;  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
form  is  only  the  natatory  organ  of  some  large  species  of 
Physsophora :  the  substance  is  too  soft  for  a  true  Diphyes, 

Tetragona. 
Body?  gelatinous,  transparent,  rather  solid,  binary,  of 
an  elongated,  parallelopiped,  tetragonal  form  canalieulated 
below,  truncated  obliquely  anteriorly,  pierced  behind  by  a 
gaping  orifice  furnished  with  symmetrical  points,  and  lead- 
ing into  a  long  blind  cavity. 

*  Vol.IX.-G 


d  i  r 

Exam jili',  Iftiaguna  hilpidum  (Quo)'  <«"1  Guinvimh. 
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[Tetragon*  hiipi<iMiu.) 
I,  TeLrt„'oij.i  ]ji,|ii.Jiirn  ;    2,  3,  it  Uulmis  cf  the  same. 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  this  ii  only  thi 
terior  or  inferior  natatory  organ  of  a  true  Ltiphyes. 

Sulculeolaria. 
Body?  Buhcartilsginoua,  transparent,   * .-longaled,  cylin- 
droid,   traversed   throughout   its    length  by  a  very  largo 
lu i row,  bordered  with  two  membranes,  truncated  at  the 
two   extremities,   with    a  posterior  aperture,  with   appeU; 
dieular  lobes  on  its  circumference  and  leading  into  a  very 
and  blind  cavity. 
Example,  &ulc<  (Lesueur).   Locality, 

Mediterranean  (Nice). 


_ 


[Sulculoobrid  qundriTalvt*.] 

ced  by  De  Blainville,  who  found  it 
i   (ho  figure*  of  Lesueur,  from  those  ftgui 
but   the  »iigly  inclined   to  believe  that 

founded  un  the  part  of  an  animal,  and  not  on  an 
entire  one*     If  these  bodies  should  turnout  to  be  merely 
U.  do  Blainvdle  thinks  they  ought  to 
t  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Galeolaria. 

iinousp  rather  firm,  perfectly  regular,  synime- 

il  un  the  sides  and 

I  fine  cirrhi. 

A  I  pierced  in  a  sort  of  diaphragm 

with  ap(;  ,  binary  above,  leading  into  a  lar^e 

ity   with  ■  i   ovary  al   the  ant 

r  by  a  mesial  and  bilubiali-d 
w'\ 

(Quoy 
;id  Gaimard). 


h 


Kno 

avc  the  form  the  name  of  I 

ru  ployed 
by  Quoy  and  <  name 

item  to 
De  Bl  liarity  of  the    two 

rows  of  cilia  vii  each  side.    Boiu  sent  Una  also  in  spirit 


many  individuals  obtained  in  the  course  of  his  cireuin  navi- 
gation. It  seemed  to  De  Blainville  that  these  animate 
differed  really  from  the  Diphydf?*  and  approached  the 
/  r  v.  'JU  confirm  tins  approximation  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  find  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  internal 
ranal,  oC  which,  be  remarks,  no  observer  has  spoken:  but 
it  appears  to  him  that  the  existence  of  the  two  set 
cirrhi,  their  relation  with  a  canal  which  follows  their  root, 
the  distinct  and  muscular  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  Hi 
lion  of  the  ovary,  are  sufficient  to  show  in  these  animals  a 
passage  at  least  towards  the  Berves. 

Rosacea. 

Body  free,  gelatinous,  very  soft,  transparent,  suborbicular, 
with  a  single  terminal  aperture  at  one  of  the  poles  I. 
into  an  oval  cavity  which  communicates  with  a  depJ 
whence  proceeds  a  cirrhigeroui  and  oviferous  production. 

Example,  Rosacea  Ceutemis  {Qyxoy  and  Gaimard  i, 


[Rosacea  Crulemu,] 

Esehschollz  unites  (Jus  genus  with  those  of  Calpe  and 
Ahyla  under  the  first  appellation,  De  Blainville, 
states  that  he  only  knows  the  form  from  the  figures  and 
description  given  by  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine positively  what  it  is,  but  he  supposes  it  to  be  a 
Phijssophora  rather  than  nDiphyes, 

Nocliluca, 
Body  free,  gelatinous,  transparent,  spheroidal,  rem  form. 

with  a  sort  of  infundibulitWtn  cavity,  whence  proceeds  a 

proboscidiforra,  contractile  production- 
Example,  Noctiluca  miUaris,  Lamarck. 


[Nocliluca  mitiarlr  ] 

M.  Surriray,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  while  investigating 
the  cause  of  the  phospl  i-watcrat  Havre, 

appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  observed  and  called 
ii  l  ten  lion  to  the  genus  Noctiluca,  which  he  described  and 
figured  in  the  memoir  that  he  communicated  to  the 

l  the  French  Institute.    Its  size  hardly  equals 
that  of  a  small  pin\s  head,  and  it   is  as   transparent  as 
:  he   found  it  very  common  in  the  basins  al  Havre, 
sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  considerably 
thick  crust   (cr-  <  cnaisse)  on  the  surface  nj'  the 

water.     Lamarck  adopted  the  geuus,  placing  it  between 
rmiria,  which  lust,  in  his  system,  imme- 
diately precedes  Fkyuophora,    To  these  minute  animate 
Dr.  Surriray  attributes  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  at 

NH  IT, 

M.  de  Blainville  states  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  to 
these  minute  beings  with  Dr.  Surriray,  aided  by  the 
ope.      *  It   appeared     to    me.1   says  De    Blainville, 
speaking  otrNoctiUtca  mitiari*,  *  nearly  regularly  sph< 
but  somewhat  notched tfeudu),  ^r  excavated  on  its 
p^iitsoasa  little  110m  the  middle 

of  the  excavation  proceeds  a  sort  of  long  cylindrical  ten- 
tacle diminishing  little  in  size  throw  :tt,  and 
terminating  in  an  obtuse  extremity  ,    During  li 

in  all  directions  somewhat  after  the  manner 
elephant's  trunk  (en  so  repliant,  un  peu  a  la  man  i  ere 
do  ['elephant).     It   seemed  to  me,   in   fact, 
composed  of  annular   fibres    and    traversed    by   a  canal 

bout  its  I. 
terminated  I  p,    The  I  eloped  in  a  trans- 

parent  membran  irregular    plaits. 

Within  mai  ]»bagus 

(espece  d'ajsopha^e,  en  entonuvir)  commencing  anteriorly 


r  p 
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nating  posteriorly  by  a  sort 

•tomach.  ible  to  determine  whether 

1 1  canal  with  an  anal  opening.     In 

,   would   appear,  at  a   certain 

nr  only,  maybe  seen  in  the  interior  many 

>s,  or  small  d  -tpilarly  placed,  and  a .-imposed  of 

a  rent  envelop,  containing  small  globules  of  bl 

i  which  M\  Surrirav  considers  U  At  a  more 

1  (teriod,  which  rt.  Sun  iray  supposes  to  be  that  of 

i e  water  becomes  of  a  red  colour  (d'un  rougo  tie 

md  then  there  ore  found  a  certain  number  of  indi- 

irhich  have  the  probosr ids  form  production  twi 

al   length  (du  double  phis  long),  and  which  he  regards 

tMtr!y-bom  animals.     The  genera)  movements  of  these 

-  appear  to  be  very  slow,  and  are  essentially 

executed  by  means  of  the  species  of  trunk  which  is  oonti- 

anally  tooting  from  right  to  left.     M,  Surrirav,  who  had 

ccaaoo  to  observe  them,  has  seen  them  some- 

ber    themselves    entirely  of   their   mem- 

sus  envelope  even  to  the  tentacuia.     During  life  the 

itttc<*  are  excessively  pb  ent,  and  1  have  veri- 

i  with  M.  Surriray  the  fact  that  at  Hfivre  the  phoapho- 

i  of  the  sea  is  owing  to  these  animals :  also,  i : 

it  through  a  strainer  (a  trgvi  amine),  it 

"  i  property,  which  is  much  the  strongest  in  warm 

I  itorroy  weather,  much  weaker  in  the  winter,  and  null 

let  a  west  wind.' 

Dc  Blainville   remarks  that  though  he   arranges  this 
axil  provisionally  in  this  section,  he  is  far  from  consider- 
that  it  is  its  true  place,  and  that  it  seems  to  him,  in 
t,  to  have  much  relation  with  that  form  of  which  MM. 
Chami&so  andEisenharrlt  have  made  their  genus  Ffagel- 
1  which  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  have  also  desig- 
ned under  a  particular  denomination:  be  asks,  in  con- 
.  whether  Noctiluca  may  not  bo  an  animal  n< 
udM  and   CutuHi,  whose  natatory  organs  have  been 
membranous  envelope? 

Doliulum. 

Body  f  gelatinous,  hyaline,  cylindrical,  truncated,  and 
*n,ualU  attenuated  at  the  two  extremities,  which  are  largely 
epeoed  and  without  apparent  organs. 

Do/itJum  Mediterranetan  (Otto), 


o 


[DoUolum  Mediterraneans] 


,  Otto  describes  the  organism  on  which  he  has  esta- 

genus  as  swimming  by  ejecting  and  absorbing 

ns  of  the  alternate  dilatation  and  controo- 

M    Delle  Chiaje  (Mm*  torn.  iiL) 

(hat   the  DQtioium   of  Otto   is 

a  fragment  of  a  species  of  Holothurio,  which  he 

huria  infurretif.     De  Blainville  observes  that 

uon  of  the  motion,  &c.,  above  stated,  be 

that  the  animal  i>  a  true  Biphore  ; 

by  mas  chance,  there  should  be  but  one  opening, 

the  orgat  Physsophtjra,  which 

ftgre*    better  with  the   total   absence  of  internal 

Blainville's  ■  Manual  *  was  published  in  1 834*  and 
-  et  Corrections,1  dated   at  the 
?*ri*  Museum,  December,  1836,  he  declares  his  persistence 
be  belief  that  the  Phyangrada*  Dyphidce,  and  Cituh 
frodb.  On  o  be  comprised  in  the  type  of  the  vie/ /no- 

ought  to  form  an  *  ent  retype,*  under 
tW  denomination  of  .V'  rating  that  they 

**,  90  to  speak,  intermediate  between  the  MaUu&ea  and 
With  regard  to  the  Diphydte*  in  particular, 
*±  tv»Afk*  that  since  the  appearance  of  his  *  Manual/ 
MM  Qu<*y  an  »•  published  their  observations 

nd  that  they  have  abandoned 
:*.  (coupes  generiques)  which 
iicd  m  their  first  memoirs:  distinctions, 
ed  on  more  than  the  difference 
r  form  awl  the  p  of  the  natatory  organs.     They 

hat  their  polymorphous  Biphore 
-  certainly  nothing  more 
Mtyh. 
IL  d«  n  continues  thus  * — '  The  structure  of 


t  he  PfyfMOp&c  I  have  named  Diphtftj*  by  reason  of 

the  existence  ol  two  natatory  organs  only,  winch  are  median 
and  placed  one  before  the  other,  and  of  rows  of  cartilagi- 
nous squnmeltfe  upon  the  root  of  the  eirrhigerous  produc- 
tion:-, r  permit  a  doubt  of  the  great  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Diphye*,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Physo^rada  ;  and  that  these  two  great  genera 
ought  to  be  united  under  the  same  family,  as  has  been 
previously  stated.  M.  Brandt  has  proposed  to  establish  two 
subgenera  only  among  the  Diphyes,  the  first  consisting  of 
those  iu  which  the  eartilagin^  of  the  ciirhigeroua 
production  ari  distant,  aa  in  D  par, 
and  the  second,  which  he   names  Dij  ■■•hyomorj.  ha,  in  which 

the  scales  arc  so  aloftft-tet  u  to  be  imbricated*  as  is  seen  in 
the  new  species  !   by  Merteus,  and  named  by  him 

Diphyei  Stepjtanomia,    Among  the  genera  dist 

which,  \\i  lit,  have  been  connected  with  PhytBO- 

phora  or  Diphi  rtttin  that  they 

an-  animals,  we  shall  cite  the  two  following  genera  inten- 
tionally omit  ted  in  our  work/ 

De  Blainville  then  mentions  the  following: 

Cupulitks  (Quoy  and  Craimard),  placed  among  the  Phy&~ 
tapfaorWt  whoafl  capsules  are  disposed  on  of  a  very 

long  lufaed  on  an  ffrganiied  body,  figured  pi 

fig.  4 — lfi  in  the  zoological  part  of  the  \  ihe  Ura- 

nie.  Not  having  met  with  this  animal  in  their  second 
voyage,  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  doubt  (Astrolabe, Zoology 
t.  i\\  p.  :>:\  n.)  whither  it  is  an  toeomplete  Phyaophora  or  a 
>tephanvmiat)  with  hollow  natatory  organs, 
Cuvier  places  the  genus  between  Hippoptts*  and  Pacemis. 

POLTTOKA  (Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Zool  of  the  Uranie,  pi. 
87,  fig.  1*2,  13),  wliich  may  be  defined  to  he  an  uval  mass 
of  globular  tri valvular  corpu sides  (corpusCuhft  globulenx 
comme  bivalve*), and  which  MM,  Quoy  and  Gaimard  con- 
ceive to  be  rather  a  Biphore  thon  a  Physograde. 

Tktracova  (p.  10),   Quoy  and  Gaimard,   Zool  of  tho 
Uranie,  pi.  &6,  fig,  11;.  This  the  authors  themselves  (A si 
labe  iv.  p.  1U3)  have  recognized  as  being  nothing  more  1 1 
the  posterior  point  of  Diphyes  hisj>irf<t. 

RJ.CBMI1  (Delle  Chiaje,  Cuvier),  figured  by  Delle  Cluaje, 
Mem.  tab,  50,  f.  II,  12,  and  described  as  a  globose  vesicle 
endowed  with  a  very  quick  motion,  and  disposed  toward- 
ovate  shape ;  but,  observes  Do  Blainville,  the  figures  and 
description  are  too  incomplete  to  afford   a  supposition  of 
what  it  is;  in  fact,  Delle  Chiaje  confines  himself  to  statin.; 
that  his  Raeemis  ovata  executes  all  the  rotatory  and  rapid 
motions  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  those  of  each 
vesicle  are  so  lively  that  it  has  been  absolutely  impossil _•.• 
perceive  the  aperture  with  which,  according  to  Delle  Ch 
they  are  provided.     Cuvier  only  adds  to  the  description  of 
Delle  Chiaje,  who  also  places  Racemis  near  tlu*  Phytsoj  h<>- 
*yp,  a  small  membrane  with  which  e  bed. 

M.  De  Blainville  concludes  hy  Ofoerviug  that  he  had  m 
a  drawing, by  M.  Laurillard.  which  had  been  taken  at  Nice 
from  one  of  these  organized  bodies  while  alive,  and  that  he 
supposed  that  it  might  well  be  a  mass  of  eggs 

From  the  difficulties  with  which  the  distinguished  zoolo- 
above  quoted  have  found  thi*  subject  &urroiindeu\  and 
the  differences  of  opinion  expressed  by  them,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  natural  history  of  the 
ganized  bodies  is  anything  but  complete  :  and  we  have  laid 
before  him  the  information  above  given  in  order  ilmr 
may  see  what  has  been  done  and  how  much  remains  kg  ho 
elucidated. 

DI'PHYES.    [Diphydes.] 

DIPHYLLI'DIA.    [Infseobrancbiata.] 

Dl  PH  Y  S A      [  Phy«oghju>a.) 

D1PLECTRON.    [Payoxida.] 

DIPLOCTE'NIUM.    [MAJ>RBPmrLLicn\.] 

DIPLODA STYLUS,  a  genus  of  1  ahlishcd  hy 

Mr.  Gray,  and  resided  by  him  as  forming  a  new  genus  in 
the  fumily  of  Gf 

Generic   character. —  Scales   sub  con  form  able,    minute, 
smooth;  the  abdominal  scales  rather   large;  the  caudal 
scales  annulate  and  larger;  the  labial  scales  mod, 
tinet,  the  three  anterior  ones  on  each  side  much  tin 
no  gular  scales.      Tat/  cylindrical,  vetitricose,     2 
simple,    subequal,    subeyhndrieal,    the   points   suhdihiird, 
bifid  beneath,  with  two  oval, ol 

•  divlcr  qiiotta  tfcU  *■  Oia  nenrric  mm*.'  of  Quoy  and  Galmi 
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claws  5,  5,    small,    very    retractile.    No  femoral    pores* 
(Gray.) 

This  genus  differ.,  from  PJtyllodaetylus  of  t  he  same  zoolo- 
gist in  having  the  under  sides  of  the  tips  of  the  iocs  Air* 
nished  with  two  rather  large  oblong  tubercles  troncated  at 
the  tip  and  forming  two  oval  di*ks  placed  obliquely,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  claw,  instead  of  having,  as  in  Phyttodacty- 
Uut  two  membranaceous  Malts.  The  scales  of  Dipladac- 
tylu*  are,  moreover,  uniform,  whilst  in  Phylioductylus  there 
is  a  row  of  larger  scales  extending  along  the  buck. 

Example,  Dipfodartylus  rittaffis. 

i  iption.     Brown,  wiili   a   broad  longitudinal  dorsal 
fillet;  limbs  and  tail  margined  with  torn  o?  yellow  spots. 

There  rue  two  rows  of  rather  distant  small  spots  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  the  spots  become  larger  on  the  upper 
surface  of  t lie  tail,  and  are  scattered  on  the  limbs.  Length 
of  head  and  body  "2  inches,  that  of  live  tail  l£  inch,  Lo- 
e  ility.  New  Holland,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England  by 
Mr,  'Cunningham.     {Zool  Proc.  18 


[UipiuJacUlni  Vtltataft*.] 

DFPLODQN.  u-  fur  a  lien  us  of  fresh- water 

corobifers,  Naladee  of  Lea.    [Najlad      | 

DIPLOMACY  is  a  term  used  either  to  express  the  art  of 
conduct iii.  and  arranging  treaties  between  n;i- 

08,  or  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  regard*  the  princi- 
ple* of  that  art  and  the  relations  of  independent  states  to  one 
another.  The  word  comes  fiom  the  Greek  diploma,  which 
properly  signifies  anything  doubled  or  folded,  and  is  more 
particularly  used  for  a  doGttxxieiil  or  writing  issued  on  any 
more  sole  inn  occasion,  cither  hy  B  state  or  other  public 
body,  because  such  writings,  whether  on  waxen  tablets  or 
on  any  other  material,  used  antienlly  to  he  made  up  in  a 
folded  form*  The  principles  of  diplomacy  of  course  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  that  bod]  jtiizcd  customs  and 

regulations  called  public  or  international  law,  partly  in  the 
treaties  or  special  compacts  which  one  state  has  made  with 
another  The  superintendence  of  the  diplomalic  relations 
of  a  country  has  been  commonly  entrusted  in  modern  times 
to  a  m  i  ti  i  ;  i'p  called  tie  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

or,  as  in  England,  the  Secretary  for  (he  Home  Department. 
The  different  persons  permanently  stationed  or  occasionally 
employed  abroad,  lo  arrange  particular  pom  Is,  to  negotiate 
treaties  commercial  and  general,  or  to  watch  over  their  exe- 
cution and  maintenance,  may  all  be  considered  us  the 
agents  of  this  superintending  authority,  and  as  immediately 
accountable  to  it,  as  well  as  thence  deriving  their  appoint- 
ments and  instructions.  For  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
seveml  descriptions  of  functionaries  employed  in  diplomacy, 
see  the  articles  Ambassador,  Charge  d'affaires,  Consul, 
Envoy, 

DIPLOMATICS,  from  the  same  root,  is  the  science  of 
the  knowledge  of  antient  documents  of  a  public  or  political 
character,  and  especially  of  the  determination  of  their  au- 
thenticity and  iheir  age.  But  the  adjective,  diplomatic,  is 
usually  applied  to  things  or  persons  connected*  not  with 
diplomatics,  but  with  diplomat  y.  Thus  by  diplomatic  pro- 
cei  dings  we  mean  proceedings  of  diplomacy  ;  and  the  corps 
diplomatique*  or  diplomatic  body,  at  any  court  or  sent  of 
government,  means  the  body  of  foreign  agents  engaged  in 
diplomacy  that  are  resident  there. 

Some  of  the  most  important  u  orks  upon  the  science  of 
diplomatics  are  the  following: — 'Ioannis  Mabilkm  dc  Re 
Diplomatic*,1  lib.  vii.t  fob,  Paris,  1681-1*09,  with  the  *Sup- 
plementura,,  fob,  Paris,  1704;  to  which  should  be  added 
the  three  treatises  of  the  Jesuit,  Barthol.  Gennon,  addressed 
to  Mabillon,  *  De  Veteribus  Retrum  Francorum  Diploma- 
tibus,1  12mo„  Paris,  1703,  1706,  and  1707:— Don.  Eber. 
Baringii  'Clavis  Diplomatic^'  2  vols.  4to.,  Hanoi.,  1754; 
loan.  Waltheri  'Lexicon  Diplomatieum,*  2  vols,  fob,  Got- 
ling.,  1745-7:  '  Nuuveau  Traite"  de  Dipl":  par  Its 

Benedietins  Tassin,  &c,  6  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1760*65;  'His- 
•  Vfs  uf  Indebted  to  Mr,  Gray  for  tac  Afore  of  tau  uuma!,.' 


toria  Diplomatica,'  da  Scipionc  Mallei,  4lo.,  Mant.,  1727, 
lo.  Heomaiin  von  Teutscuenbrjonn  *  Comment arii  de  Re 
Diplomatiea  Imperial!,1  4to>,  Nnrem.,  1745  ;  Dom  de  Vaines, 
1  Diotionnaire  Raisonne  de  Diplomatique,'  z  vols.  s\(»., 
Paris,  1774;  J.  C.  Galterer  "  Abnss  der  Diplomatic,1  Bvou, 
Getting.,  179S  ;  and  C,  T.  G.  Schoeiieuiann  *Versuch  eines 
Yollstandigen  Systems  <ler  allgemeinen  besouders  altern 
DiplomaLik,'  8vo.t  Gol  I  ing  .  1 80S. 

DIPPER.     [Mkhi-lipa] 

DIPPING-NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  the  essential  part 
of  which  is  the  monetised  needle  employed  Ut  ascertain 
the  Dip  or  inclination.     [Inclination,] 

DIPUUSIA.      [PosciLOPOnA.] 

DIPSA'CEA  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
with  monopetalous  flowers,  nearly  allied  to  Composite 
(otherwise  called  AsteracesD),  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
ovule  being  pendulous  instead  of  erect,  in  the  embryo  being 
inverted,  in  the  anthers  being  distinct,  not  syugeuesious, 
and  in  the  corolla  having  an  imbricated,  not  valvate  a?sii\n 
lion.  In  habit  the  species  are  similar  to  Cnuiposila?,  having 
their  flowers  constantly  arranged  iu  heads.  None  of 
species  are  of  any  importance  except  the  commoa  teazle, 
Dipsacus  Fullomuu,  whose  prickly"  flower-heads  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  carding  wool.  Many  of  tin 
have  handsome  flowers,  especially  the   Si  I,  and  ate 

cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  Purple  rind  ttarri 
Scabious  are  common  hardy  annuals. 


A  poritun  ofihe  Ippar  ptrt  ofDlpMctti  FaUnaum. 
1,»  Eawnrith  Eki  hard  iplii)  w«ct  ftom*l>irTi  KtspriSgai  °.*ec»R&* 
,|     ;i.  a  li.n^-iiiM Lual  wcUuli  of  a  fruit,  v,UU  ili- 

DIPSAS  (Laurenti),  Bungann  (Oppel),  of  &•. 

pents  placed  by  Cuviei  under  the  gr<  til  |  ber, 

Description.    Body*  in  the  bead. 

Scales  of  the  spis 

tax  Ittdica,  Cuvier; 
Shaw. 

Description.    Black,  snnulatod  with  wl 

The  subjoined  cut,  from  Guerin  (7 
the  form* 
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[DlpttM  cyaoodon  (/i«wy)J 

1 1  is  also  used  by  Dr  Leach  to  distinguish 
-Infers;  and  he  states  thai  its 
ion  is  between  Unto  and  Anodonta  (Ano- 
Suwerbyj  Naiadei  of  Lea.    [NaTadks.] 
Maprephyllkea.] 
'HSRA*  one  of  the  orders   into  which  insects  are 
led-    This  name  was  first  applied  by  Aristotle,  and  has 
sstatsjflasjlly  been  adopted  by  almost  .ill  entomologists  to 
design*;/  ts  the  most  sinking  characteristic  of 

•  bah  U  the  possession  of  two  wings  only. 

The  conim  n  house-fly  and  blue-bottle  tly  afford  familiar 
ruuapV>  rder.     Some  dipterous  insects,  however, 

of  wing*  (such  as  the  specie ;  of  Ihe  gei 
Mtiopha&ud,  Nycterobia,  &c,) ;  hence  it  i^ 
at*  should  hvre  notice  other  peculiarities  observable  in  these 
imm  b 

The  Diptera  have  six  legs,  furnished  with  Ave  join  led 
tarsi,  a  proboscis,  two  palpi,  two  antenna*,  three  ocelli,  and 
two  halter**  or  poisers. 

Tbc  wings  are  generally  horizontal  in  their  position  and 

transparent;   their  nervuies  are  nut  very  ni  and 

part  longitudinally  rf.  character 

tn  which  pterous  insects  differ  from  those 

of  the  orders  Neuroptcra  and  Hymen  op  ti 

The  proboscis,  situated  on  the  under  part  of  the  heart, 
a  generally  short  and  membranous,  and  consists  of  a 
•heaih  <or  part  analogous  to  the  under  lip  or  labium  in 
tnanflihulate  insects),  which  serves  to  keep  in  situ  other 
parts  of  the  mouth,  which,  when  they  are  all  present,  re- 
present  tbc  m  maxill©,  tongue,  and  labium. 

There   are  however   considerable  modifications   in   the 

••fucf  in  some  it  is  long,  slender,  and 

r.iuctKis,  and  the  number  of  enclosed  pieces,  which  are 

slender  and  sharp,  varies  from  two  to  six. 

it  this  structure  of  mouth  is  adapted  only 

i   and  transmission  of  fluids;   and   when 

thrta  contained   within   any  moderately  lough 

heath  of  the  proboscis 
mding  and  penetrating  so  as  to 
of  the  fluid,  which  by  their  pressure  is 
iscend  and  eater  the  oesophagus. 


The  palpi  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis.  The 
antenna?  are  {faded  OH  the  lore  purt  of  the  head,  and  ap- 
proximate at  their  base;  they  an  !".v  small  and 
three-jmnted  *  the  last  joint,  bo  often  furnished 
with  an  appendage,  railed  the  stylet,  which  is  considerably 
diversified,  not  only  in  form  hut  in  its  position. 

In  some  el  the  inserts  of  this  order,  the    Timidities  for 
instance,  the  antennas  are  long,  and  composed  or  numerous 
and  in  th  s  CuUrkUe  they  rese  m  hi  o  I  it  t  le  p  I  l  i 
The  eyes  in  dipterous  insects  are  generally  large,  espe- 
cially in  the  male  sex,  where  they  often  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  head. 

The  hulteres  or  poisers  are  two  small  organs  of  a  slender 
form,  and  furnished  with  a  knob  it  their  an  .1  at 

the  base  of  the  thorax  on  each  side,  and  immediately  be- 
hind  the  attachment  of  the  wings,  These  OYgsnS  ACTS 
been  considered  by  many  is  analogous  to  the  under  wings 
of  four-winged   insects.      Latreille  and   oth  ver, 

have  come  to  a  different  opinion,  from  the  aircumstones  of 
their  not  being  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  thorax. 
The  use  of  these  organs  is  not  yet  ascertained;  it  is  how- 
ever supposed  by  some  that  the  little  knob  which  we  men- 
tioned is  capable  of  being  inflated  with  air,  and  that  they 
serve  to  balance  the  tnseet  during  llight,  at  which  time 
these  organs  arr  observed  to  be  in  rapid  motion. 

As  regards  the  thorax,  it  is  only  i  here  to  ob- 

serve that  the  chief  part  of  that  which  is  visible  from  above 
consists  of  the  mesothorax  ;  the  prothorax  and  metat borax 
being  comparatively  small. 

The  sculellum  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  is  some- 
times armed  with  spines;  we  lind  it  developed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  the  genus  Celyphus*  (Dalnian),  where 
it  is  very  convex  and  covers  the  whole  abdotm 

The  abdomen  seldom  presents  more  thau  seven  di 
segments ;  its  form  is  very  variable. 

Dipterous  insects  undergo  what  is   termed  a  Com)  leie 
transformation:  their  larva*  are  devoid  of  i\ut>  and  hu  . 
head  of  the  same  soft  substance  as  the' bod  i  and  witnntit 
determinate  form.    The  parts  of  the  mouth  exhibit  two 

pointed  plates.     The  stigmafn  are  nearly  aO  pl.i 
on  the  terminal   segment  of  the   body*     When   about    so 
assume  the  pupa  state,  they  do  not  east  their  skin  (fis  is  the 
case  with  ihe  larvai1  of  m  i.  but  this  becomes  gra- 

dually hardened,  and  after  a  time  the  animal  the 

pupa  state  within,  so  that  the  >km  of  the  larva  fur 
were  a  cocoon. 

There  are  however  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  mam 
change  their  skin  before  they  assume  the  pupa  hi  ale,  anil 
some  spin  cocoons. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  in  -sue  of  the  species  oftlta 
genus  Sarcophaga  the  eggs  are  half  bed  within  the  body  of 
the  mother,  whence  the  insect  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  larva  state;  and  in  the  Pupipara,  not  only  are  the  i 
hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent  but  ihe  lurv;e  con- 
tinue to  reside  there  until  then-  transformation  into  pupa  . 

As  regards,  the  habits  of  dipterous  insects,  they  will  be 
found  under  the   heads  of  the  several  families  and  genSrft; 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  by  noticing  the  two  great  i 
tions  into  which  this  order  is  divided  by  Mocquart.  These 
are  the  Nemoccra  and  the  Bracliocereu 

The  species  of  these  two  sections  are  distinguished  Cfiii 
by  the  number  of  joints  of  the  antenna*  onf  palpi,  Ti 
characters  are  as  follows : — 

Section  1.  Newocera.     Antenni©  Aliform  or  setaceoi 
often  as  long  OS  the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  composed 
of  at  least  six  joints,    l*iil|ji  composed  of  four  or  five  joints  ; 
bod}  generally  slender  and  elongated;   head  small;    pro- 
boscis sometimes  long  and  slender,  and  inclosing 

sol ae t i i n e s  sho rt  and  thic k ,  a nd  ha v  i  n  g  b  u  1 1 w 0  burr 
thorax  huge  and  very  convex :  leg-  sin 

with  elongated  basal  cells. 

Section  'i.  Br&chocera.  Antenna;  short,  composed  of 
three  joints;  the  third  joint  generally  furnished  with  a 
stylet ;  palpi  composed  of  one  or  h  bead  usually 

hemispherical,  and  as  broad  as  the  thorax ;  proboscis  cither 
long,  slender,  coriaceous,  and  protruded,  or  short,  thick, 
and  retracted,  and  containing  either  six,  four,  or  two  I 
thorax  moderately canYBX  ;  kegs  usually  of  moderate  lent; 
wings  with  the  basal  cells  rather  short. 

The  principal  works  on  dipterous  insects  are,  Wiedemann, 

*  The  meat  development  of  the  •cutelUim  in  tlie  InMMtl  of  ilui  gfniftl  hu* 
In  parallel  Id  the  order  Llcauptera,  f.»r  in  the  fenuiTe'yra  ll'c  *cut*Uua* 


fiiptera  Erotici,  l  vol.  8vo.  .821 ,  fcfetgen,  Sysfwatische 

mfomgderbek  nflugtMngwn 

ten,  6  vols.  hvo.  wiiii  figures;  Haoqiudrt,  in  the 

u  BuflfoHt  Hisfoire  dc*  Insect  es,  ■  Dipt  Are  Svo, 

DIPTERA'CE -Kor  DIFTEROCARPEJB,  an  important 

of  Bast  Indian  exogenous  polypetaloue  trn's,  allied 

to  Malvaceae.     They  have  a  tubular  i  icqtial    permanent 

ralvx,  with  live  lobes,  which  after  flowering  beeonir  U  utv 

and  vcrv   much  enlarged,  surmount  iirr  the  fruit  without 

ing   to    it.     There   ore    Hve  petals,  with  a  contorted 

OMbv&tion*  an  indefinite   number  of  awl-pointed    nnrrow 

anthers* and  a  few  celled  superior  ovary,  a  iih  two  pendulous 

■  l  U ;  of  the>e  all  are  eventually  abortive, 

;  one,  which  forms  the  interior  of  a  hard  dry  leathery 

I:  p.  The  seed  W  solitary,  contains  no  albumen,  and 
*as  an  embryo  with  two  larne  twilled  and  crumpled  coty- 
,  ami  a  superior  radicle.  The  leaves  are  long,  broad, 
tttemate,  lulled  inwards  before  they  untold,  with  strung 
Straight  veins  running  obliquely  from  the  midrib  to  the 
in,  and  oblong  deciduous  stipules  rolled  up  like  those 
of  a  M 

The  different  species  produce  a  number  of  resinous,  oily, 
her  substances;  one  a  sort  of  camphor  {Dnjobaltt* 
ithera  fragrant  resin  used  in  temples;  a  third 
Gum  Animi ;  while  some  of  the  commoner  pitches  and  var- 
nishes of  lnditt  are  procured  from  others. 


-i 
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of  tho  lUntm  ;  8,  *  riws  fruit  unrounded  by  the  only*  who»*  •  eg- 
<  tr«'b«Gaino  lari^o  <uel  letfy,  tail  vcty  wm 

DIFFER  A  L.    [Cmi  Architecture.] 
DIVTERIX.    [CouharounaJ 

Dl  ITEROUARPUS,  a  genus  of  East  Indian,  and  chiefly 

1  the  following  as  the 
J  character:    '  Calyx  irregularly  fne-lobed  at   the 
two  opposite  segments  very  long  and  ligulate. 
convolute  when  unexpanded.     Stamens 

ing  in  an  awl-shaped 
■  ■  ■  .  and  one-celled  and  one-seeded 
►rtion,  incl  «  enlarged  calvx.*    The 

bed  as  enoi  s  abounding  in    n 

juice,  ll     trunks,   an   ash-coloured   bark, 

limbs,  and  oval  leathery  entire  leaves  wit 

flrer&oreltu  or  pink,  and  de- 


liriously fragrant  The  pubescence  is  always' ate  I  late  when 
present.  The  resinous  juice  of  D.  trinervis,  a  tree  from  150 
to  200  feet  high,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  Javu,  is  made  into 
plaisters  for  ulcers  and  foul  sores;  and  when  dissolved  in 
spirit  of  wine,  or  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  white  of 
e<ig.  acts  upon  the  mucous  membranes  in  the  same  way  as 
m  of  copaivu.  Dryobalanoi  s  Camphors,  the  Camphor 
tree  of  Sumatra,  is  usually  referred  to  this  genus  j  but, 
according  to  Blame,  is  really  a  distinct  genus.  [Dryoba- 
lanops.] 

D1PUS.    [Jerboa.] 

DIPYRE  or  leucotite,  a~  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
which  occurs  in  small  slender  prisms,  the  primary  form  ot 
which  has  not  been  determined;  their  colour  is  greyish  or 
reddish  white,  and  fasciculated  into  masse-.  Internally  the 
lustre  is  shining;  vitreous;  opaque  ;  hardness  sufficient  to 
scratch  glass;  specific  gravity  about  2'6.  It  is  Ibuirid  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  Byanah-i*  it  yielded—  Mlica  nu,  alumina 
24|  lime  lu,  and  water  %,  When  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  it 
becomes  milk  white,  and  then  fuses  into  a  blebby  colour- 
less ghiss. 

DIRECT  and  RETROGRADE,  1  wo  astronomical  terras, 
the  former  of  which  is  applied  to  a  body  which  moves  in  the 
same  direction  as  all  the  heavenly  oodies  except  comets ;  the 
second  to  one  which  moves  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  mo- 
lions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  of  the  satellites  round 
their  primaries,  and  of  the  bodies  themselves  round  their 
axes,  all  take  place  in  one  direction,  with  the  i  only 

of  the  comets,  of  which  about  one-half  the  whole  number 
move  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  course  of  these  celestial 
motions  is  always  from  west  to  east,  which  is  the  direct 
course.  The  retrograde  is  therefore  from  east  to  west,  The 
real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  direct,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  heavens  is  retrograde,  so  that  the  orbital 
motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  has.  so  far  as  it  j*oes,  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  whole  apparent  motion:  or  these  bodies  ap- 
pear to  move  more  slowly  than  the  fixed  stars.  With  regard 
to  the  planets,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  orbital  motion  com- 
bined with  their  own,  makes  them  sometimes  appear  to  1 
trograde  more  in   i!  mild  do  from 

earth's  diurnal  motion  only.  [Planetary Motions.]  In 
1, at  in  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  direct  motion  is  said 
to  be  in  eonsemtentiOt  and  the  retrograde  in  antecedentia. 
The  most  simple  way  of  remembering'  direct  motion,  is  by 
tiling  to  mind  the  order  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From 
Aries  into  Taurus,  from  Taurus  into  Gemini,  &c.,  up  to 
from  Pisces  into  Anus,  is  direct  motion  ;  while  from  Tau 
inlo  Aries,  from  Aries  into  Pisces,  &cM  is  retrograde  moti 

DIRECTION,  a  relative  term,  not  otherwise  defina 
than  by  pointing  out  what  constitutes  Sameness  and  dif- 
ference of  direction,  Any  two  lines  which  make  an  angle 
point  in  different  directions ;  a  point  moving  along  a  strai 
line  moves  always  in  the  same  direction.  Permanency  of 
direction  and  siraightness  are  equivalent  notions,  A  body 
in  morion'  not  only  changes  its  direction  wilh  respect  to 
oilier  bodies,  hut  also  the  direction  of  other  bodies  with 
respect  to  it, 

The  must  common  'measure  of  direction,  for  terrestrial 
purposes,  refers  lo  the  north  as  a  fixed  direction,  and  uses 
the  points  of  the  compass.  But  any  line  whatever  being 
drawn  from  the  point  of  view,  the  directions  of  all  other 


points  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  angles  wL 

in  them  to  the  point  of  view  make  with  the 
standard  line. 

When  a  point  describes  a  curve,  it  cannot  at  any  one 
moment  be  said  to  "be  moving  in  any  direction  at  all;  for 
upon  examining  the  basis  or  our  notion  of  curvature,  we 
hud  that  it  consists  in  supposing  a  line  to  be  drawn,  no 
three  contiguous  points  Of  wnlch,  however  near,  are  all  in 
tme  straight  tine.     Bui  this  is  a  mathematical  notion, 
which  is  contradicted  in  practice  by  any  attempt  at  a  curvu 
u  hich  we  c;iti  make  on  paper.    For  it  is  found  that,  as  n 
be  the  case  from  the  proposition  mentioned  in  the  article 
(?ol  ii.,  p.  2561,  wlu  ri  two  points  of  a  curve  are  taken 
near  to  each  other,  and  joined  by  a  chord,  Ihe  w: 
interval  between  the  chord  and  the  arc  disappears  or  be- 
comes imperceptible  long  before  the  chord  sap- 
irises  the  notion  that  a  curve  may  in  fact  be 
fit  lines,  each  of  which  has  of 
mj  a  definite                i.     But  though  such  notion  must 
be  abandoned  in  geometry,  yet  ii  leads  ro  the  stricter  notion 

>>r  of  a  straight  lino  of 
which,  us  soon  as  the  term  is  explained,  we  unhesitatingly 
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admit':  1*  Thai  if  a  line  moving  on  a  curve  be  said  to  have 
a  direction  at  all  at  any  point,  the  direction  must  he  that  of 
ongent  at  that  point ;  2.  That  it  is  highly  convenient  to 
moving  m  a  carve  is  moving  in  a  eon- 
\Uy  varying  directum.     Here,  as  in  other  cast 

CravATURK»  Sec],  we  obtain  exactness  by  making 
ls  drawn  from  the  inexactness  of  our  senses  a] 

which  first  gave  themr  but  to  the  final 
awards  which  we  see  that  we  should  approach  [four 
I  were  made  more  and  more  exact;  but  which,  at  the 
time,  we  see  that  we  should  never  reach  as  lung  as 
remained, 
E  EXECUTIF  was  the  mime  piven  to  the 
power  of  the  French  republic  by  the  constitution 
year  3  (1795),  which  constitution  was  framed  by 
e  party  in  the  National  Convention,  or  Supreme 
ature  of  France,  after  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
5    [Committee  op  Public  Safety.]    By 
sti lotion  the  legislative  power  was  entrusted  to  two 
t  five  hundred  members,  and  the  other  culled 
1  consisting  of  250  members.    The  election 
<1:   every   primary  or   communal   assembly 
an  elector,  and  the  electors  thus  chosen  assembled 
e  departments  to  choose  the  members  for 
Cert [iiti    property  qualifications  were   re* 
tor.     One-third  of  the  councils  was  to  be 
[he  Council  of  Elders,  so  called 
were  required  to  be  at  least  forty 
power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  any 
r  by  the  other  council.    The  exe- 
to  five  directors  chosen  by  the 
es  presented  by 
e  Hundred.     One  of  the  five  directors 
every  year.    The  directors  had  the  ma- 
millary 'force,  of  the  finances,  and  of  the 
iits;  nod  they  appointed  their 
I  other  public  functionaries.     They 
t  national  palace,  the  Luxembourg, 
ml. 

i  having  been  laid  before 

if  the  people  was  approved  by  them. 

i  w  ih  e  Co  1 1 ve  n t i  i  - 1 1  dc  c  i ee  d  t  h  a 

of  thr  new  councils  should  be  chosen  out  of  its 

en*.     J  rise  to  much  opposition,  especially  at 

the  sect  ton?*,  or  district   municipalities,   rose 

the    Con  Vint  loin  but  were  put  down  by  force  by 

on  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (4th  of 

1 1 1 1    the  new  co u  n c ils  w e re  forme d, 

ut  of  the  members  of  the  ConYen- 

,  au-1  »cw  elections  from  the  departments. 

>se    the   five    directors,   who   were 

\,   Rewbcll,  Lotourneur,   and 

ng  voted  for  the  death  of  the 

republican 
invention,  alb  r  proclaunin 
nment  of  the  laws,  and  the  oblivion 
pmsi,  and  changing  the  de  la 

closed   its 
lied,     !u  policy 
liatory,  but  it  stood  < 
ttwo  parties,  th< 

I  monarchy  of  1 7l>  I , 
and  the  n  pporled  by  the 

ic  latter,  headed  by 
,  .      [aim  ign    of  general    happii 

\*  tn  make  a  iietf 
,  made  an  attack  on  the  Bit 
the  guard,  and  Baheuf 
ii derailed,  and  By 

n  a  new  thud  of  the  mem 
of  various  shades   obtained 
The  policy  of  the  Directory, 
now  strongly  censured  m 
Aed  tor  peace  and  economy,  and  for  a 
migrants  and  the  priests. 
ie  was  animadverted 
deputy  from  Lyon,  made  a  speech 
of  public  worship..    The 
neetuiv:  of  the  partis 

meantime  ap- 

rue   ^ide,   as  well  as 

rhe    Marbois,    and  others     Carnot, 

Jiucd  to  mediate  between  the  two, 


parties,  but  to  no  effect  The  Directory  being  alarmed, 
called  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  win.  h  v 
unconstitutional  measure.  At  length  Augereau  came  *  >lh 
a  violent  message  from  Bonaparte  and  the  victorious 
of  Italy,  offering  to  march  in  support  of  the  Do 
threatening  the  disguised  royalists  in  the  councils,  en 
the  opposition.  This  was  the  first  direct  interference  of  i  lie 
armies  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  The  mar 
the  Directory,  consisting  of  Barras,  Rewl 
vcillere-Lepuux,  appointed  Augereau  military  commander 
of  Paris,  who  surrounded  the  hull  of  the  councils,  arrested 
Piehejjru,  Willot,  Ramel,  and  prevented  by  force  the  other 
opposition  members  from  taking  their  Beats,  1 ' h . 
maiuder  of  the  members  being  either  favourable  to  I  he 
Directory,  or  intimidated,  appointed  a  commission  which 
made  a  report  of  some  conspiracy,  and  a  law  of  public 
safety  was  quickly  passed,  by  wfrieh  two  director*,  Barthe- 
lemv  and  Carnot,  and  fifty-three,  members  of  the  councils, 
were  exiled  to  French  Guiana-  Carnot  escaped  to  Ger- 
many, but  Barthelemy  was  transported.  The  Directory 
added  to  the  list  the  editors  of  thirty-five  journals,  besides 
other  persons.  Two  new  directors,  Francois  de  Ncufcha- 
teau  ami  Merlin  de  Douai,  were  chosen  in  the  room  of  the 
two  proscribed.  This  was  the  coup  d'etat  of  Fructidor 
(September),  1797.  There  whs  now  a  nariiaJ  return  to  a 
system  of  terror,  with  J  his  difference,  tnat  imprisonment, 
transportation,  and  confiscation  of  property,  were  substituted 
for  the  guillotine.  The  laws  against  the  priests  and  emi- 
grants were  enforced  more  strictly  than  ever.  By  A  law  of 
the  30th  of  September,  1797,  the  public  debt  was  reduced  to 
one-third,  which  was  called  consolidated,  and  was  arknow- 
ledsjed  by  the  state,  the  creditors  receiving  m  lieu  of  the 
other  two-thirds  bons,  or  bills  which  could  only  be  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  national  property,  and  which  fell 
immediately  to  between  70  or  80  per  cent.  Forced  loans, 
confi  ud  the  plunder  of  Italy,were  the  chief  tlnan- 

cial  resources  of  the  government    The  paper  money  had 
lost  nil  value.  [Assn;\ATs.]    Government  lotteries  winch 
had  been  abolished  by  the  Convention,  v. 
by  the  Directory.     A  ministry  of  police  d,  which 

interfered  with  the  locomotion  of  individual  irina 

passports  and  cartes  de  suretc,  and  ud  domi- 

ciliary visits  under   ,  >n.    The  periodical 

press  was  arbitrarily  interfered  with.     In  the   miii 
this  the  Directory  was  mainly  supported  by  the  influence 
Bonaparte's  Italian  vj  followed  by  s  of  Cam- 

pofbrmio  with  Austria.  But  an  act  winch  threw  the  greatest 
obloquy  upon  the  Directory  was  its  Unprovoked  invasion  v\ 

Borland  in  1 79ft,     Carnot,  from  his  exile  in  Germs 
was  loud  in  his  denunciations  pf  this  political  crime,  which 
he  said  'verified  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.'     The 
republicans  in  the  interior  were  also  great]  >fled 

with  the  directorial  dictatorship,  and  as  by  the  new  elec- 
tions of  1799  they  mustered  itrong  in  the  councils,  they 
openly  assailed  the  government,  which  was  no  longer 
supported  by  the  presence  of  ftotuparte,  then  in  Eejpt. 
Al  the  same  time  a  new  coalition  was  formed  against 
France,  consisting  of  Aust  I  Turkey, 

h  armies  met  with  grt-at  reverses  both  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  one  short  campaign  they 
lost  all  Italy  except  Genoa.  All  this  added  to  the  uu- 
rojiularity  of  the  Directory,  which   thai  1  of 

Barras  and  La  ReVei  both  of  ihe  first  nam 

(ion,  and   Treilhaid,    Merlin    de   Douai*  and  The 

council-  demanded  th<  dismissal  of  Treilhard on  il 
ut*  informality  in  his  nomination,  and  of  I     ftevetlldre  and 
Werlip  de  Douai  on  account  of  eeveral  charges  which  were 
preft  n 

>n,  and  wet  hier,  R<»yer  Duoo%  ,md 

Moulitis.  three  obscure  men.  Tins  change  look  place  in 
June,  \?U9.  At  the  same  time  the  councils  circumscribed 
the  authority  of  the  Directory,  re-established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  legislature,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on 
the  press.    But  soon  after,  July  17!  3  a  mea- 

sure worthy  of  the  v  itt     This  was 

the  *law  of  hostages,1  bv  which  the  relatives  of  the  emi- 
grants* the  ex-nobh  were  made  an  wc ruble 
for  any  revolts  or  other  offence  against  the  republic,  and 
liable  to  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, sequestration  of  their  property,  and  even  I  ion* 
The  authority  of  the  Executive  Directory  had  now  beet 
very  weak,  and  the  councils  themsel 
between  the  violent  republicans,  or  ja«»bu\s^\s\iQ  n^\^  W 
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measures  of  terror,  and  ihe  moderate  republicans  who 
I  d  lu   act   legally  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
,    III.     The  policy  of  the  government  Was  consequently 
vacillating*     Talleyrand,  the   minister  for  foreign    affairs, 
in  his  resignation.     All  parlies  had  exhausted   theni- 
Mrives  by  ineffectual  struggles  while  the  mass  of  the  people 
•  1  passive,  befog  weary  of  agitation:  this  general  pros- 
tration prepared  the  way  fur  Bonaparte's  ascendency  in  the 
following  Bmmaire,  when  the  constitution  of  the  year  3 
and  the  Directory  were  overthrown,  after  four  Tears  exist- 
ence.     The   principal    charges  against    the   Direr tory  are 
slated  under  the  head  B arras.     See  also  Histoire  dtt  Di- 
fift  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.     The  law  of  the 
POSMcription  was  passed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Direct  or  v. 

DIRKC  IRIX.  {Lined  direct  ri  C,  a  directing  line.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  line  (straight  or  curved)  which  is 
made  a  necessary  part  of  the  dc-eripfion  of  any  cune,  so 
that  the  position  of  the  former  must  be  given  before  1  hut 
of  the  latter  is  known.  Thus  in  the  question,  'required 
the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  straight  line  the  two 
ends  of  which  must  be  on  two  fixed  straight  lines,1  the  two 
fixed  lines  are  directrices.  Custom  has  sanctioned  the 
»al  application  of  this  term  to  lines  connected  with  a  lew 
curves,  and  particularly  with  she  ellipse,  hyperbola,  and  con- 
choid of  Niooraedea.  But  tn  reality,  with  the  exception  of 
the  circle,  there  can  he  no  curve  which  is  without  one  or 
more  Lines  tq  which  the  name  of  directrix  might  be  given. 

DIRGE,  in  music,  a  hymn  for  the  dead,  a  funereal  song. 
This  word  is  a  contraction  of  Dirige,  the  first  word  of  the 
antiphona,  '  Dirige,  Domine  Deus,1  chanted  in  the  funeral 
ice  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  abbreviation  seems  to 
have  crept  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

DISABILITY  (Law),  an  incapacity  in  a  person  to  inhe- 
rit lands  or  enjoy  the  possession  of  them,  or  to  take  that  be- 
nefit which  Otherwise  he  might  have  done,  or  to  confer  or 
i  e  or  benefit  on  or  to  another.  All  persons  who 
are  disabled  from  taking  an  estate  or  benefit  are  incapable  of 
granting  or  conferring  one  by  any  act  of  their  own,  but  many 
persons  who  are  by  law*  incapable  of  disposing  of  property 
may  take  it  either  by  inheritance  or  gift, 

bility  is  ordinarily  said  to  arise  in  four  ways:  By  the 
of  the  ancestor  ;  by  the  act  of  the  party  himself;  by  the 
act  of  the  law  ;  or  by  ihe  act  of  God, 

By  the  act  of  tfie  ancestor*  as  where  he  is  attainted  of 
treason  or  murder,  for  by  attainder  his  blood  is  corrupted, 
;md  his  children  are  made  incapable  of  inheriting.  But  by 
the  slat,  :7>  and  4  W-IV-,  e.  106,  $  10,  this  disability  is  now 
lined  to  the  inheriting  of  lands  of  which  the  ancestor  is 
I  at  the  time  of  attainder:  in  all  other  cases  a  de- 
scent may  be  traced  through  him. 

By  the  act  of  the  ;  arty  himself,  as  where  a  person  is  him* 
rill  attainted,  outlawed,  &c,  or  where,  bv  subsequent  deal- 
te,  a  person  has  disabled  himself  from  per- 
forming a  previous  engagement,  as  where  a  man  covenants 
to  [Kraut  a  lease  of  lands  to  one,  and,  before  he  has  done  so, 
sells  them  to  another. 

By  the  act  of  late,  ai  when  a  mrm,  by  the  sole  act  of  law 
without  any  default  of  hisowntisdisab1ed,asan  alien  born, &c. 
By  the  art  <>/  Qodt  as  in  cases  of  idiotcy,  lunacy,  8te,,  but 
Ibis  last  is  properly  a  disability  to  grant  only,  and  not  to 
take  an  estate  or  benefit — for  an  idiot  Of  lunatic  may  take  a 
lit  cither  by  deed  or  will, 
There  are  also  other  disabilities  known  to  our  law,  as  in- 
fancy,  and  coverture;   hut  these  also  are  confined  to  Ihe 
inferring  <>f  interests. 

Married   women,  acting   under   and   in   conformity    to 
lOWSaa1   and   formerly  by  line*  but,  since  the  3rd  and  4th 
W.  IV.,  uted  under  the  p-TOT  ifJon* 

convey  lands  ;  and  infants,  lunatics,  and  idiots, 

being  trustees,   and  not  having  any  beneficial  interest   to 

m  them,  are  by  various  statutes  enabled  to 

dispose  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 

eery. 

Particular  disabilities  also  are  created  by  some  statutes; 
Instance,  Roman  Catholics,  by  the   111  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7 

m  Act),  are  disabled  from  present  in 

el  foreigner*  (Although  naturalized)  cannot  hold 
offices,  or  tal  if  land  under  the  crown.  [Dbnizkn.] 

Ley*} 
D 1 S  B  U  D  D I NG,  in  horl  i  s  t  s  i  n  removing 

ttie  buds  of  a  tree  before  they  have  had  time  to  grow  into 


youn^  branches.     It  is  a  species  of  pruning  which  has  fat 
its  object  not  only  training,  but  also  economy  with  r<  gard  to 
the  resources  of  a  tree,  in  order  that  there  may  lw?  a  gru 
supply  of  nourishment  for  the  development  of  Lho  e  buds 
which  are  allowed  to  remain. 

If  the  roots  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  given  Quantity  of 
nutritive  matter  for  the  supply  of  all  the  buds  upon  a 
stem,  and  if  a  number  of  those  buds  be  removed,  it  must 
be  evident  that  those  which  remain  will  be  able  to  draw  u 
gmtef  supply  of  sap  and  grow  more  vigorously  than  |] 
otherwise  would  have  done.  This  fact  lias  furnished  the 
idea  of  disbudding. 

This  kind  of  pruning  has  been  chiefly  applied  to  peach 
and  nectarine  trees,  but  the  same  principle  will  hold  good 
with  all  others  of  a  similar  description,  and  might  be  prac- 
tised upon  them  if  they  would  repay  the  labour  so  expended. 

The   French   gardeners  about  Montreud  and  in   the 
canity  of  Paris  have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent, 
and  with  considerable  success. 

Several  of  then  methods  have  been  described  by  Dr,  Neill, 
the  secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in 
his  horticultural  tour.  In  one  of  them,  termed  &  la  Sieulle, 
ktrd  invented  by  Sieulle,  gardener  at  Yaux  Praslin,  near 
Paris,  the  training  is  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
exactness  of  disbudding. 

The  peculiarity  of  Siculle's  method  is  as  follow* :— After 
lock  has  been  budded,  two  branches  are  trained  at 
lull  length  to  a  trellis  or  wall:  late  in  autumn  or  in  winter 
all  the  buds,  with  the  exception  of  four  on  each  shoot,  arc 
neatly  cut  out,  or  disbudded;  these  four  m  their  turn 
form  shoots  in  the  succeeding  summer,  which  are  cut  down 
to  about  one-third  of  their  length  in  autumn,  and  also  dis- 
budded in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  principal  branches 
ai'  the  preceding  year.  This  kind  of  pruning  being  always 
performed  prevents  a  superfluous  development  of  buds 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  cutting  them  out  as 
branches  in  the  following  season.  Du  Petit  Thouars,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  much  respect,  passes  a  high  eulo- 
gium  upon  this  system  of  Sieulle:  he  says,  *  by  this  method 
the  younf*  tree  is  "mo  re  quickly  brought  to  fill  its  place  upon 
the  espalier ;  it  is  afterwards  more  easily  kept  in  regular 
order:  many  poorer  flower-buds  are  alloweu  to  develop 
themselves,  but  the  necessity  of  thinning  the  fruit  is  thu 
a  great  measure  superseded,  and  the  peaches  produced  are 
larger  and  finer.1 

l)i;iuoutier*s  system  of  disbudding  is  somewhat  different 
from  Sieulle's,  Instead  of  performing  this  operation  la! 
SUturnn, fa  defers  it  until  spring,  when  the  buds  arc 
folded:  all  those  upon  the  young  shoot  of  the  previous  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  and  the  one  above  the 
lushest  blossom,  are  then  carefully  removed ;  of  the  two 
which  are  left,  the  first  is  termed  the  bourgeon  de  rt m- 
placement  for  the  next  year,  and  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
remain  to  draw  up  the  sap  for  the  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
This  method  of  pruning,  as  far  as  disbudding  is  con- 
cerned, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  practised  by  Seymour, 
of  Carleton  Hall,  in  England. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however  from  this  statement  that 
the  training  of  Dumoutier  and  Seymour  is  the  saim 
that  their  trees  assume  precisely  the  same  appearance :  for 
example,  Dumoutier's  branches  proceed  from  two  principal 
arms,  Seymour's  from  one  in  the  centre:  in  the  system  of 
the  former,  the  fruit- bearing  branches  are  on  both  sides  of 
the  old  wood;  while  in  that  of  the  latter  they  arc  only 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  upper  sides. 

Disbudding  in  spring  is  frequently  and  beneficially  prac- 
tised by  many  intelligent  gardeners,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  upon  English  fan-trained  peach-trees,  with   a 
view  to   thinning   the  young  wood,  taking   caru  to  l 
enough  for  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  following 

When  spurious  buds  can  be  removed  from  peace  or  nec- 
tarine tn  lovelopment,  with  the  certainty  of  those 
succeeding  which  are  allowed  to  remain,  it  must  be  of  ma- 
terial consequence,  as  the  latter  will  not  only  be  better 
supported,  but  will  also  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  light, 
so  essential  to  mature  and  ripen  the  young  wood.  I 
fortunately  however  Sieulle's  plan  cannot  be  practised  with 
any  decree  of  success  in  England:  those  buds  which  are 
left,  and  upon  which  so  much  dependence  it  plan 
do  ROt  grow  :  a  vacancy  is  the  consequence,  and  the  tree  is 
deformed.  The  climate  of  Montreud  is  much  more  favour* 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  peach-tree  than  that  of  Britain ; 
and  although  the  winters  of  Paris  are  severe,  jet  the  mean 
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of  summer  heat  is  much  greater  there  than  in  any 
and  perhaps  the  peculiar  nalun 
ees  much  more  yielding  to  art  there  than 

er  useful  the  plan  of  disbudding 
urnn    or  winter  may  he  in  the  gardens  of  Frai 

■  practise  it  to  any  extent  hi  those  of 

ul      "I  v  tried  in  the  garden 

Horticultural  Society,  hut  has  long  since 

r  heen  proved,  both  there  and  from  the 
i  men  in  private  situations,  that  a  judicious 
the  buds  after  they  have  been  unfolded  in 
i  an  experienced  individual  can  foresee  the 
which  he  In  about  to  leave,  and  to  which  he 
in  the  following  year),  is  of  j^reut  utility. 

used  for  r  of  a  circular 

itlv  fur  a  thin  plate  of  any  substance, 
referring  to  the  appearance 
i  nl  a  disc  of  metal. 

MILITARY,  the  series  of  duties  which 

mod  by  military  men.     It  also  signifies  a 

ilufions  by  which  th  erve  in 

:  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  prac- 

-i-tL 

i  plea  by  a  tenant  in  any  Court 

a  he  disclaims  to  hold  of  Ins  lord.     This 

a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  to  the  lord 

apparent!)  feudal.     And  so  likewise  if 

!   I  he  particular  tenant  does  any  act 

whji  i  a  virtual  disclaimer,  m  if  he  claims  a 

gr*j,  mled  to  him,   or  takes  upon 

:  tho»  only  to  tenants  of  a  su- 

if  he  affirms  the  reversion  to  be  in  a  stranger, 

ls  his  tenant,  collusive  pleading,  and  the  like, 

i   amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  particular 

1  ri^ht  sur  disclaimer  was  the  old  ibrtn 

advantage  of  the  forfeiture;  but  as 

i   that  the  tenant  might  be  treated  as  a  tres- 

pre«  -ure  to  quit  was  not  necessary,  the  more 

nicnt    action  of  ejectment  was  generally  used,    and 

at,  3  &£  4  W.  IV.,  c.  27,   the   proceeding 

disclaimer  L»  abolish- 

,  his  plea  denied  that  he  w:is  of  the 

i  disclaim  ;  and  there  is  a 

I  ,  as  where  on  an  arraign- 

ml.  the  goods,  in  which  i 

the  goods. 

in  a  suit  in  Chancery  is  also  called 

as   where  a  defendant,  in  his  answer  to  the 

u in s  all  interest  in   the  matter  in 

ity] 

te  is  given  either  by  deed  or  will  to  a 
e  may  by  deed  (which  need  not  be  en  foiled,  or,  as 
matter  of  record)   disclaim  all  inh 
but  it  seems  that   for  this  purpose  a  deed  if 
»arY,  and  that  a  parol  disclaimer  would  not  be  sufficient. 
is   said   to   disclaim   when   he   renounces 
will  of  his  testator;   and   thi^  is  generally 
>al  renunciation  before  some  judge  spiritual, 
ider  his  hand*  in  either  case  the  dis* 
1  in   the  spiritual  court  ;   but  where 
A  lands  to  the  executor,  the  dis- 
smllj    made    by  deed,    for  although  a  dis- 
«uhl,  it  set 
red  us  affording  evi-j 
ids,  of  the  fact 
I  N  U  ITY  (Algebra,  &<\).  Continuous  changes 
that  no  two  slates  e\i*t  without 
having  been  in  existence 
on  a  line  of  4  inches  con- 
that  on  a  line  of  a  inches  con 
i  ble  area  between 
ich  is  not  equal  to  the  square 
ween  4  and  5  inches.    That  is, 
lously,  the  square  described 

of  discontinuity  arises  from  the 

udes  by  numbers*     Arith* 

inuous  change  of  mag- 

,  4,  ten.  equal  parts, 

infinite  numbers  of  lengths 

enied  by  anv  whatsoever  of  the  re- 


zi 


tain 


suiting  fraction  of  a  bet    Hence  the  difficulties  of  1\c<>m - 
magnitudes,  which  srise  from  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  to  represent  flowing  or  aoulimurus  changes  by 
the  means  of  changes  which  always  suppose  finite 
:<>  in  passing  from  number  to  n umber. 

But  the  arithmetical  ditfu  ultv,  being  introduced  antece- 
dently to  the  express  consideration  of  discontinuity,  is  rarelv 
heated  as  belonging  to  this  subject.  In  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics  the  necessity  for  the  consideration  of  discon- 
tinuous expfesaiona  began  with  the  investigation  of  partial 
differential  equations.  In  the  introduction  of  the  arbitrary 
fuucfc  i  those  equations  require,  discontinuous  func- 

Werc  thought  to  be  admissible  by  Euler,  an  opinion 
which  was  controverted  by  D'Alcmhert,  and  supported,  con- 
clusively, it  bus  always  been  thought,  by  Lagrange.  It  is 
our  own  opinion  that  not  only  the  arbitrary  function  of  a 
partial  equation*  but  even  the  arbitrary  constant  of  a  com- 
mon equation)  may  he  allowed  to  be  discontinuous,  unless 
the  contrary  be  B  condition  of  the  problem,  BCpteaaed  or 
implied.  By  a  discontinuous  constant*  we  mean  one  whieh 
preserves ofte value  between  certain  limits  of  the  value  of 
the  variable,  which  then  suddenly  changes  its  value,  pre- 
serving the  new  value  till  the  variable  attains  another  limit, 
and  so  on. 

The  subject  has  begun  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
mathematicians,  and  several  remarkable  eases  have  been 
pointed  out  in  whieh  oeeanclusj  I  ar- 

i  iw  I  at  for  want  of  considerations  connected  with  discon- 
tinuity. There  is  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  this  question  m 
Mr*  Peacock's*  Report  on  Analysis.'  tftttp»BHl    J  v,  j 

DISCORD,  in  music, fc  sound  which,  When  luard  with 
another,  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  oniei  iccording 

to  the  rules  of  art.  Discords  are  the  2nd,  sharp  4th  (Tri- 
lonusj,   Hat   ath    (Somidiapeute),   minor  or   lint   7th,   and 

or  sharp  7tk    The  ratios  nf  these  me  9  s  B» 
61  :  4o.  9  :  5,  and   15  !  ft     The  9th  (9  ?  4)  ii  also 
and  though  only  the  octave  lo  the  tftd,  idered  in 

harmony  as  a  very  different  interval,  and  treated  in  a  dif- 
i  manner,    xhe  -itln  1 1  8]  Ll  either  discoid  or  concord, 
according   to  the  manner   in    winch   it   is  cd 

[Concord.]  Discords  commonly,  but  not  always,  are  i  r*:- 
pared;   f,  e.t  the  note  which  is  to  bed  iscoi'Q,  is 

tirsl  heard  as  a  concord:   and  their  resolution  is  absolutely 
■   f.  e.,  the  discord  rflost  concord, 

though  the  resolution  is  occasionally  retarded.  Exam pie 

<'.'<7j(3)  (8)(2)(3)  (3K9K3J 
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The  perfect  fltli  in  the  chord  of  *,  and  the  3rd  in  the 
chord  of  t,  are  treated,  so  far  as  regards  resolution,  as  dis- 
cords.   Examples  — 

(3)    (3) 
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6     §  G    | 

DISCOUNT,  a  sura  of  money  deducted  from  ■  debt  m 
consideration  of  its  being  paid  before  the  usual  or  stipe  I 
iiim\     The  circumstance  on  which  its    fuirii.  nded 

is,  that  the  creditor,  by  receiving  Ins  money  before  it  be 
the  interes*  of  the  muney  tlui 

aal.    Consequently,  he  should  untj  l*1'1 

out  t  ig   the  period  in  question,  will  n 

iliL.  ■,  hi  at  the  lime  when  it  would  I 

come  due.    For  instance,  ml.  Ss>  to  \i«  v^^  !$  vW  ^x^  * 
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three  years,  what  should  be  paid  now,  interest  being  4  per 
cent,  r  Here  it  is  evident  that  if  we  divide  the  whole  debt 
into  1 12  (or  100  -f  3  x  4)  parts,  100  of  these  parts  will  make 
the  other  12  in  three  years  (at  simple  interest),  whence  the 
payment  now  due  is  the  11 2th  part  of  10,000/.  or  89/.  5*.  9cL 
The  rule  is,  n  being  the  number  of  years  (a  fraction  or  num- 
ber and  fraction),  r  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  D  the  sum  due, 

Present  value  =   ;  discount  = 


100+nr 


100+nr 


In  practice,  it  is  usual  not  to  find  the"  real  discount, 
but  to  allow  interest  on  the  whole  debt  in  the  shape  of 
abatement.  Thus  it  would  be  considered  that,  in  the  pre- 
ceding example,  three  years'  discount  upon  100/.  at  4  per 
cent,  is  12/.,  or  88/.  would  be  considered  as  the  present  value. 

In  transactions  which  usually  proceed  on  compound  in- 
terest, as  in  valuing  leases,  annuities,  &c,  the  principle  of 
discount  is  strictly  preserved.  The  present  value  in  the 
preceding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual  form, 

,  and  the  discount  D  — ; 

(1+P)»  (1+P)» 

where  p  is  the  rate  per  pound  (not  per  cent. :  thus  it  is  '04 
for  4  per  cent.).  But  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the  tables  of 
present  values  which  accompany  all  works  on  annuities  or 
compound  interest.    [Interest.] 

The  name  of  discount  is  also  applied  to  certain  trade 
allowances  upon  the  nominal  prices  of  goods.  In  some 
branches  of  trade  these  allowances  vary  according  to  the 
ciicumstances  which  affect  the  markets,  and  what  is  called 
discount  is  in  fact  occasioned  by  fluctuations  in  prices 
which  it  is  thought  convenient  to  maintain  nominally  at 
unvarying  rates.  This  system  is  practised  in  some  branches 
of  wholesale  haberdashery  business,  and  we  have  now 
before  us  a  list  of  prices  furnished  to  his  customers  by  a 
manufacturer  of  tools  at  Sheffield,  in  which  the  nominal 
price  of  each  article  is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  has 
stood  for  many  years,  while  to  every  different  species  of 
tool  there  is  applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
discount,  this  fluctuation  constituting  in  fact  a  difference 
of  price  between  one  period  and  another :  the  rates  of  dis- 
count in  this  list  vary  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
nominal  prices  of  the  different  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  signify  other  mer- 
cantile allowances,  such  for  example,  as  the  abatement  of 
12per  cent,  made  upon  the  balances  which  underwriters, 
or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  brokers  by  whom  the  insurances  have  been  effected. 
The  word  discount  is  further  used,  in  contradistinction  to 
premium,  to  denote  the  diminution  in  value  of  securities 
which  are  sold  according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for 
example,  a  share  in  a  canal  company  upon  which  1 00/.  has 
been  paid  is  sold  in  the  market  for  98/.,  the  value  of  he 
share  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. 

DISCOVERY,  in  Law.    [Equity.] 

DISCUS  (&<tkoc,  discos),  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron, 
with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diverted  themselves 
in  the  public  games.  The  word  is  Greek.  The  discus, 
when  perforated  like  our  modern  quoit,  was  thrown  by  the 
help  of  a  thong,  put  through  the  middle  of  it.  It  was  at 
other  times  of  a  solid  piece,  and  was  then  hurled  directly 
from  the  hand.  This  last  method  is  illustrated  by  the  ce- 
lebrated statue  of  the  Discobolus,  or  quoit  thrower,  attri- 
buted to  Myro,  an  antient  copy  of  which  is  among  the 
marbles  of  the  Townley  Gallery.  The  figure  is  represented 
in  action  at  the  precise  moment  of  delivering  the  discus. 
Ovid  (Metam.,  li.  x.,  v.  175)  and  Statius  (Theb.,  vi.,  t?.  646) 
have  both  described  the  diversion  of  the  discus ;  see  also 
Petri  Fabri  Agonisticon,  sive  de  Be  Athletica,  Ludisque 
Veterum,  4to.,Lugd.  1595,  li.  ii,  c.  i. 

The  term  discus  was  likewise  applied  to  circular  shields 
or  bucklers,  of  a  large  size,  placed  in  the  temples,  on  which 
great  actions  were  represented,  or  the  names  of  those  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country  in- 
scribed. One  of  the  former  of  these  is  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  at  the  British  Museum,  Room  iii.,  No.  36,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  ephebi  of  Athens  under  Alca- 
menes,  when  he  held  the  office  of  cosmetes.  Such  too 
was  the  shield  of  Scipio  Africanus,  found  in  the  Rhone  in 
1656,  engraved  in  Spon's  *  Miscellanea  Erudit®  Antiqui- 
tatis,'  edit.  1685,  p.  152.  Anacreon  has  an  ode  on  a  disk 
of  silver,  representing  Venus  rising  from  the  sea:  OtL  5l» 


E/c  Aurirov  lxovra  *  A^poJirijv.  See  likewise  Montfaucon, 
Supplem.  de  VAnt.  Expliq^  liv.  iiL,  p.  64. 

DISDIAPA'SON,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
scale  of  two  octaves.    [Diapason.] 

DISK,  a  term  in  botany  signifying  any  ring  or  who  1  of 
glands,  scales,  or  other  bodies  that  surround  the  base  of  an 
ovary,  intervening  between  it  and  the  stamens.  In  its  most 
common  state  it  is  a  fleshy  wax-like  ring  as  in  the  orange ; 
it  frequently  forms  a  yellowish  lining  to  the  calyx,  as  in  the 
plum  and  cherry,  and  not  unfrequently  rises  up  like  a  cup 
around  the  ovary  as  in  the  tree  pseony.  The  latter  renders 
it  probable  that  the  disk  is  nothing  but  an  inner  whorl  of 
rudimentary  stamens.  Previously  to  the  expansion  of  the 
flower  the  disk  contains  ffficula,  and  is  dry  and  brittle ;  but 
after  the  blossom  unfolds  it  perspires  a  sweet  honey-like 
fluid,  and  becomes  tough,  absorbing  oxygen  and  parting 
with  carbonic  acid.  This  phenomenon  is  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  has  led  M.  Dunal  to 
the  opinion  that  the  conversion  of  the  fsecula  of  the  disk 
into  sugar  is  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  store  of  nutritive 
matter  for  the  stamens  and  ovary  at  the  time  of  fertilization, 
just  as  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  germination  of  seed  is 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  to  the  young  embryo. 

DISLOCATION.  Various  parts  of  the  body  are  liable 
to  be  displaced  by  the  direct  application  of  violence  or  by 
more  gradual  causes.  But  the  term  dislocation  is  commonly 
appropriated  to  displacements  occurring  about  the  joints. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  luxation,  but 
not  entirely ;  for  the  latter  term  carries  with  it  more  of 
the  idea  of  external  force,  and  is  not  quite  so  generally  ap- 
plied. It  is  usual,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  the  dislocation, 
not  the  luxation,  of  the  internal  cartilage  of  the  knee;  and 
the  latter  term  is  seldom  if  ever  used  in  describing  the  dis- 
placements of  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist  or  instep,  or  of 
single  vertebrae. 

The  injuries  classed  under  this  title  may  be  effected  by 
external  violence,  or  by  the  undue  contraction  of  muscles, 
or  by  both  of  these  causes  combined ;  and  they  result  in 
some  instances  from  disease  within  the  joints  themselves, 
by  which  their  ligaments  are  weakened  or  destroyed,  and 
their  sockets  rendered  insecure  by  ulceration  and  other 
gradual  changes. 

When,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  through  the  skin 
or  otherwise,  the  dislocation  is  complicated  with  an  external 
wound  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  it  is  said  to  be  com- 
pmnd  :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  fracture,  this  aggra- 
vation of  the  injury  is  very  serious,  and  the  most  skilful 
management  is  required  to  save  the  life  or  limb,  where  the 
injury  happens  to  one  of  the  larger  joints. 

The  particular  dislocation  takes  its  name  either  from  the 
joint  itself  or  from  the  furthest  bone ;  and  various  terms  ore 
added  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  or  the 
new  situation  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  Thus  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  the  accident  at  the  hip  is  called  *  a  dislocation 
of  the  head  of  tike  femur'  (thigh-bone) '  bachcards  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii '  (Hat  part  of  the  haunch-bone). 

Any  bone  may  be  displaced  in  any  direction,  but  the  ac- 
cident happens  most  frequently  in  those  joints  and  direc- 
tions in  which  the  extent  of  motion  is  the  greatest.  Thus  the 
most  common  dislocation  is  that  of  the  shoulder,  which  is 
the  most  movable  joint ;  and  its  most  frequent  variety  is 
that  in  which,  the  head  of  the  humerus  (or  bone  of  the 
upper  arm)  is  drawn  downwards  into  the  axilla  (or  arm -pit) 
by  the  sudden  contraction  of  certain  strong  mus.cles.  This 
happens  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  the  utmost,  as  in  reach- 
ing to  close  a  window ;  that  is  when  it  has  moved  through 
an  angle  of  180°  degrees  from  its  natural  position.  The 
most  usual  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  that,  already  mentioned, 
on  the  dorsum  ilii  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  sudden  pressure  or  a  blow  on  the  knee  when  the 
thigh  is  bent  upon  the  abdomen ;  the  head  of  the  femur  is 
thus  driven  backwards  from  the  socket,  and  is  then  drawn 
farther  back  and  upwards  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
buttock. 

The  jaw  is  sometimes  thrown  out  of  joint  by  the  mere 
act  of  yawning;  and  that  accident  happened  to  a  gen- 
tleman known  to  the  writer  in  opening  his  mouth  to 
make  the  usual  response  at  church.  The  word  was  cut 
short  at  the  first  syllable ;  for  in  such  cases  the  chin  sud- 
denly drops  and  is  thrown  forward,  and  it  is  impossible  by 
any  effort  to  shut  the  mouth.  This  distressing  but  irresisti- 
bly ludicrous  accident  may  be  relieved  immediately  by  any 
bystander  wrapping  a  napkin  zound  his  thumbs  and  placing 
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firmly  against  the  back  teeth,  so  as  to  press  them 
I.  while  with  the  fingers  and  palms  the  ehiii  II 
tl  and  pushed  backwards.  But  the  operator 
ihould  h*  on  the  alert  to  withdraw  his  hands  the  moment 
the  jaw  snaps  hack  inloils  place*  or  he  may  receive  a  very 
unpleasant  ml  r"  the  success  of  his  efforts. 

ii  from  these  instances  how  important 
a  part  i*  played  by  the  muscles  in  determining  both  the 
oecurrenc**  and  direction  of  these  accidents.  Hence  arises 
in  part  their  n  ■    n  wondered  at,  during  infancy 

and  ehddhood ;    fur  though  the  flexible  joints  of  the  young 
h*Te  a  greater  of  motion  than  those  of  the  adult, 

utm  ni  alai  power  is  not  onlj  weaker  n  compared  with 
Ai  *  of  their  ligaments,  but  is  much  more  tardily 

tfcwwn  into  action,  as  may  be  observed  in  their  tottering 
put.    The  Fragility  of  their  hones  is  another  cause  of  this 
odering  them  more  liable  to  he  broken 
then  external  violence*    The  only  dislocation 

that  is  at  all    ■■  ti  children  is  that  of  the  hip,  which 

the  QMmquence  of  Berofulooi   ulceration  of  lbs  hga- 
\  en-  -Let,  and  of  the  ball-shaped  head  of  the 

1  within  it. 

prepared  by  what  has  been  said  to 
and    violent    contraction   of"  the 
i  consequent  upon  these  displacements  is  the  chief  or 
out?  obstacle  to  their  reduction. 

ted  by  a  process  technically  called 
rrtrtuton,  consisting  in  the  application  of  force  m  ;»  proper 
-tarn,  and  steadily  kept  up  till  the  muscles  are  fatigued. 
Tb*  bead  of  the  bone  is  thus  drawn  down  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  joint;  and  being  lifted  over  the  edge  of  the 
socket,  slips  easily  into  its  place  upon  slightly  relaxing  the 

force  is  often  required  to  he 
<m«*k?rabh'.  und  in  such  eases  it  is  customary  to  make 

block  of  pullies,  the  bone  which  contains  the  socket 
hairing  been  Bret  securely  fixed  to  a  staple  in  the  wall  by 
proprr  band  acres.     Luxation  of  the  hip  is  here  supp 
forUu*«»r  )  inferior  to  that  in  strength  that 

•^placements  may  generally  be  reduced  by  less  im- 
raeans.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  favour  the 
ef  the  muscles  by  emetics,   warm   baths,  and 
iml  it  is  reckoned  a  point  of  good  management  to 
fT  the  attention  of  the  patient  during  the  extension  by 
alloying  him  with  questions  and  even  exciting  him  to  anger. 
Almost   all  dislocations  arising  from  accident  may  be 
reduced  m  this  way,  and  the  joint  rendered  nearly  or  quite 
a*  perfect  Bis  before  :  but  this  can  only  be  done  on  condition 
effect  rest  during  a  period  sufficient  for  the  firm  union 
ihe  ruptured  ligaments;   for  if  this  precaution  be  not 
MrkUy  observed,  and  the  ligaments   are  suffered  to  be 
stretched  by  motion  while  the  uniting  substance  is  soft  and 
is   ever  afterwards    liable  to   re- 
should  be  lost  in  seeking  assistance,  for  the 
fettling  that  comes  on  iders  the  naturu  of  the 

t  obscure,  and  the  redaction  extremely  difficult  and 
When  a  joint  has  been  unreduced  for  a  certain 
wies  with  the  particular  joint,  and  with  the 
:ith  of  the  individual — the  weaker  having  the 
adrairtae  :<^pect  — it  is  unwise  to  make  any  attempt 

parts  have  now  become  consolidated  and 
*UpU'l  lo  iheir  new  situation,  and  either  the  limb  is  pee- 
.  fixed  or  a  ;  is  under  process  of  formation, 

to  the  Utter  case  the  substitute  is  often  better  than  might 
te  exfieeted  ;  and  as  this  curious  provision  of  nature  cannot 
to  tinproted  upon  by  art,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone. 

The  iBQftt  dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  ver- 

tebro  or  bones  of  tl  because-  in  that  case  all  the 

parts  of  the  body  below  the  injury  ate  paralyzed.     But  the 

■hr»  are  so  curiously  locked  together,  and  have  singly 

1  are  at  the  same  time  so  well  > 

it  they  are  seldom  dislocated 
by  a  Rcient  to  break  as  well  as  to  displace 

10  injury  is  almost  always  fatal,  and  instantly 
-  place  above  the  origin  of  the 
:»e  fourth  vertebra  of 
the  t*ec*  cutioner  in  hanging  a  cri- 

,  but  he  more  often  fails  than 
suoe* 

I  thni  work  to  d 

iilarly.     The   reader  will 
lie  subject  under  the 
treatise  upon  it  is  the 
kfge  work  vl 


DISMAL  SWAMP.    [Carolina,  North;  Virginia.] 
DISPART,  the  difference  between  the  temidiameter  of 
the  base  ring,  at  the  breech  of  a  gun,  and  that  of  the  ring 
at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim,  which  j 
plane  passing  through  toe  a\is  of  the  gun,  always  makes  a 
small  angle   with  the  axis;    so  thai   the  elevation  of  the 
hitter  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  lift 
aim:  an  allowance  for  the  dispart  is  consequent!}  q 
in  determining  the  commencement  of  the  graduations  on 
the  tangent  scale,  by  which  the  required  elevation  is  given 
to  the  gun. 

DISPENSARY,  an  institution  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  with  medical 
surgical  advice,  and  with  medtemes  gratuitously,    Institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  of  very  recent  origin.    [They  differ 
from  hospitals  in  this,  that  the  sick,  when  too  ill  to 
personally  at  the  institution,  are  visited  at  their  o\\  u  homes 
by  the  medica  I  ol  1  i  c  ers  of  the  e  h  a  r  i  ty.     Each  i 
deed  is  restricted  to  a  certain  district  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  the  patients  are  not  visited  at  their  own  houses.    To 
every  dispensary  there  are  always  attached  one,  and  some- 
times two  physicians;  one  surgeon,  and  often  ft  consulting 
surgeon,  and  a  resident  medical  office!  wim  dispenses  the 
medicines    prescribed    by   the    physicians    and   surgt 
Every  Bubscrihpr  to  the  institution  who  pays  annually  a 
certain  sum  is  called  a  governor,  who  is  entitled  to  have  at 
least  one  patient   always  on  the  hooks  ;  a  person  who  stlb- 
serib  in  one  sum  is  called  a  Ufe-goYe] 

who  may  have  two  or  inure  patients  on  the  list.     The  me- 
dicines which   are   commonly  purchased   in  con 
quantities  at  a  tune  and  at  wholesale  prices,  are  dispep 
in  unexpensive  forms,  and  in  this  manner  the  extent  of  ihe 
relief  afforded  is  p-eat,  while  the  co.st  is  trifling.     No  other 
kind  of  charily  affords  so  much  real  assistance  at  so  small 
an  expense,  and  perhaps  fewer  objections  apply  to  this  Ihan 
lo  any  other  mode  of  giving  eleemosynary  aid  to  the  poor.  lis 
peculiar  excellence  is  that  it  enables  the  sick  poor  to  obtain 
advice  on  the  very  first  day  of  their  ilhie-      E 
metropolitan  hospitals  arc  often  so  full  that  urgent  eases  are 
constantly  obliged  to  wait  days  and  even  weeks  before  ad- 
mission can  be  obtained ;  but  by  means  of  the  dispensary 
poor  families,  and  even  the  head-  of  8U«  h  families  in  regular 
employment,  may  procure  medical  and 
without  leaving  their  occupation  even  for  o  day.    It  would 
be  a  great  improvement  in  the  principle  of  these  institutions 
if  some  contribution  towards  their  support  on  the  part  of 
the  poor  themselves  were  required  to  entitle  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  ihe  advantages  which  they  afford.  This  would 
remove  the  only  objection   thai  can  be  urged  against  such 
establishments,  and  would  enable  the  independ 
without  asking  charity,  to  procure  the  best  advici 
sick  family  at  a  mucji  cheaper  rate  than  he  can  possibly  do 
at  present, 

DISPENSATION  (Law).    The  only  kind  of  dispensa- 
tion now  used  is  thai  by  which  the  Lisbon  of  a  diocese 
licenses  a  clergyman  within  his  jurisdiction  to  hold  tw> 
more  benefices  according  to  their  value,  or  to  reside  ouj  of 
the  bounds  of  his  perish,  or  diipease*  with  some  other  i 
ticular  of  his  strict  duty. 

Formerly,  not  only  in  but 

also  in  the  civil  and  criminal  - 
sations  occupied  a  large  space.    The}  formed 
of  the  revenue  of  the  coui*t  of  Rome  ;  for  the  po] 
pensations   prevailed   against   the   law  of  the  cm 
many  if  not  most  instances,  indeed  in  all  o1  ms< 

tical  nature;    tl  was   however   aboli 

stalute  29  Henry  VII I.,  e.  £1  ;   and  the 
to  grant  dispensations  not 
only  to  the  law  of  the  land,   wa^  granted  lo  tl 
of  Canterbury  under  certain  i 

jy  to  state  that  from  the  spirit  of  the  tint 

i 

Iiurely  eoch  isancc,  and  in  th 

me  the  lei 
the  archbishop 
marriage,  «c^  has  been  c 
lature. 

Formerly  also  Ihe 
which  it  pould  exempt  a  | 
to  tli  .tlm  :   the  In 

^1 


exactly  defined,  but  in 

il  during  the  reign  of  Janiu 


j  i.  WWH  '*.'  l»Y  -■'"-- 
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SBill  of  Rights  on   die   accession  of  William  anil 
ary.« 

DISPERSION.    Light,  as  we  receive  it  from  lite  sun  or 
from  other  original  sources  as  a  star,  a  fire,  a  caudle*  &c.» 
appears  to  the  senses  a*»  a  simple  undecompo&ablu  element 
by  the  instrumentality  if  whu-h  objects  are  perceived  ;  and 
as  for  the  peculiar  colours  of  hodies,  we  naturally  consider 
thein,  according  to  our  early  impression*,  as  belonging  to 
the  bodies  themselves*  or  inherent  in  them.    We  are  partly 
undeceived  in  tins  view  by  the  changing  colours  of  birds1  fea- 
thers, soap-bubbles,  compound  silk  textures,  &c\,  but  we  are 
BQtaUed  to  trace  the  immediate  cause  of  the  colours  of  bodies, 
whether   permanent  or  transient,  by  the  analysis  of  light 
furnished  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  the  glass-prism* 
The  triangular  prism  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  solid,  ter- 
minated by  two  equal  and   exaclly  similar  triangles  and 
having  besides  three  plane  faces  of  a  rectangular  form,  con- 
A  1 1 >  the  sides  of  (be  triangles  and  by  right  lines  or 
s  joining  corresponding  angles  of  the  two  triangular 
-above-mentioned;  and  any  imaginary  right  line  with- 
in it    parallel  edges  around  which  the  prism  is 
capable  of  revolving  is  called  theu.rY*  of  the  prism. 


Iu  the  annexed  figure  the  triangle  BAG  represents  a 
section  of  the  prism  parallel  to  its  basis  or  perpendicular  to 
its  axis.  D  E  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  ray  or  exceedingly 
narrow  beam  of  solar  light  incident  from  vacuo  or  air  on 
the  prism  at  E;  this  rft)  of  white  light  enters  the  prism  at 
thtit  point,  and  having  undergone  refraction  by  I  he  dense 
medium  of  ihe  glass,  no  longer  proceeds  as  a  simple  ray  E  F, 
but  j  divided  into  various  rays  of  different  co- 

lours over  the  space  represented  iu  Ihe  figure  by/E  F,  and 
emerging  at/  F  from  the  prism,  undergoes  another  refrac- 
tion, such  i hit  the  portion  f  g  of  the  ray  proceeding  from 
still  more  refracted  than  the  portion  FG  from  F,  since 
the  sines  of  (he  angles  of  incidence  and  refraetion  bein^  in  a 
ratio,  that  portion  will  be  most  refracted  which 
has  the  greatest  incidence:  let  now  tins  dispersed  beam 
g/FQ  be  intercepted  by  a  screen  or  wall  P  K,  and 
from  which  extraneous  light  is  as  much  as  possible  ex- 
cluded, we  shall  then  find  the  elongated  space  FG  bril- 
liantly painted  over  with  tints  passing  gradually  and  insen- 
sibly ip  red  to  an  attenuated  violet,  in  the  following 
r,  as  described  by  Newton,  and  since  very  generally 
concurred  in,— red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet,  This  experiment,  which  first  opens  the  analysis  of 
light,  is  easily  made  by  letting  a  beam  of  light  pa^  throi 
a  small  circular  hole  in  a  shutter,  in  a  darkened  room,  un 
a  glass  prism  such  as  above  described,  the  and 
dispersed  ray  being  received  on  the  opposite  wall,  Bailing, 
orrloio,  >  the  poM»  -■  prism.  It  would 
be  still  more  effective  by  concentrating  the  light  incident 
on  a  double  convex  lens  in  its  focus,  so  that  the  beam  E  F 
may  emanate  more  nearly  from  a  point  than  it  can  when 
received  through  the  hole  of  a  shutter;  for  in  the  latter 
case  rays  are  admitted  which  are  inclined  to  each  otln 
the  an^le  subtended  by  the  sun's  disc  to  the  eye.  This 
primary  experiment  is,  however,  so  familiar  to  almost  all 

I  amateurs  of  science,  that  it  will  not  be  here  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  its  most  successful  application, 
o  the  image  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  cm 
formed  by  admission  through  a  ratal]  narrow  line, 

and  the  refraction  of  the  prism,  the  coloured  spoce  Ggt 
which  has  the  same  angular  breadth  as  the  object  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism  (the  screen  being  sup- 
I 


*  For  the  history  of  llii*  abuse  see  Pr>  nmi,s  '  Anim,idvct»ioni  on  111*  Fourth 
P»tyVi  '  Jus  Parliam,",  c,  7;  «nd  ■  Ladies  Tracts/ 327;  the  ■  Btrtli 
*6d  PwntAfe,  Riie  and  Fall,  of  NotkobstanW 


Mi  d  also  parallel  to  it),  but  which  is  considerably  elongated 
in  the  perpendicular  direction,  is  called  the  spectrum;  and 
that  angle  of  the  prism  BAC  the  sides  containing  which 
B  A,  AC,  have  been  traversed  by  the  ray  D  E  F  G  is  called 
the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  small  orifice  O  is  made  in  the  screen 
at  some  point  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  rays  of  any  particular 
colour,  green  for  example,  may  be  transmitted  through  it; 
and  let  the  transmitted  portion  be  again  subjected  to  refrac- 
tion through  another  pmm,  this  beam  being  supposed  vciy 
small,  to  ensure  its  purity  or  near  uniformity  of  colour.  It 
will  not,  after  refraction,  be  again  decomposed,  ur  undergo 
any  alteration  of  colour,  except  in  respect  to  brilliancy, 
arising  from  absorption  by  the  second  prism  :  thus  showing 
that  light  incident  on  the  first  prism,  when  once  decom- 
posed into  homogeneous  elements  by  refraction,  is  tl 
least  by  refraction,  not  further  decomposable. 

If  the  original  prism  BAC  be  turned  gradually  round  iti 
axis,  preserving  always  to  the  incident  Hi^lil  tbe  same  ie- 
fracling  angle  A,  the  spectrum  Gg  maybe  made  tode»  end 
towards  K,  but  after  arriving  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
deviation,  that  is  the  inclination  of  D  E  produced  to  KG,  is 
a  minimum,  it  then  reascends,  and  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  chromatic  experiments  in  this  definite  position  of  mini- 
mum deviation.  This  occurs  when  the  position  of  tin 
is  such  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence,  or  their 
complements  D  E  R,  G  FG,  are  equal:  for  when  the  moving 
point  G  has  reached  its  lowest  place,  it  is  for  a  moment  m 
the  condition  of  a  fixed  point  like  the  [Hiint  D,  through 
which  we  may  suppose  the  incident  beam  admitted  ; 
rays  proceeding  from  D,  notwithstanding  a  small  variation 
of  incidence  arising  from  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  n 
as  if  it  were  a  fixed  point  ;  and  since  iu  dioptrics,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  path  in  what  direction  we  supj 
rays  to  move,  it  follows  that  ravs proceeding  from  G,  notwith- 
standing a  small  alteration  of  the  angle  C  F  G,  would  arrive 
at  the  fixed  pointer  orifice  D;  and  consequently  the  data  for 
the  determination  oi  the  angles  D  E  B,  G  F  C,  in  the  position 
of  minimum  deviation,  are  precisely  the  same,  and  therefore 
these  angles  must  then  be  equal. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  easy  calculus  will 
give  the  necessary  angle  of  incidence  to  produce  a  minimum 
deviation 


Since  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are  equal, 
the  angles  formed  by  the  interior  ray  E  F  with  both 
the  prism  are  equal,  or  the  triangle  A  E  F  ii  an  isosceles; 
let  2  a  he  the  retracting  angle  of  the  prism,  then  drawing 
A  M  perpendicular  to  E  F,  we  have  z.  EAM  =  o,  which. 
iie  complement  of  A  EM,  is  necessarily  the  angle  of 
refraction  ;  if  therefore  p  lie  the  index  of  refraction  I 
of  any  given  colour,  the  angle  of  incidence  P,  corresponding 
to  a  minimum  deviation,  is  gi\en  by  the  equation, 
Sin.  (P)  =  p  sin.  fa) 

For  distinctness,  suppose  the  preceding  index  of 
tiou  ji  to  belong  to  the  extreme  red  rays,  and  let  //  be  the 
index  for  the  extreme  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum 
if  P*  denote  the  angle  of  incidence  corresponding  to  the 
minimum  deviation  of  the  latter,  we  have 

Sin,  P'=ji'  sin.  a  ; 
and  since  a  is  always  less  than  a  right  angle,  and  |i'  is 
than  ft,  therefore  P' is  greater   than  P.     In  other 
words,  when  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  having  arrived 
at  their  lowt  a  on  the  screen,  begin  to  : 

the  continued  rotation  of  the  prism,  the  violet  n 
descend  a  little  before  they  arrive  at  their  lowest  p. 
Under    these   circumstances,  the  extent  of  the   sp< 
contracts  from  both  ends,  and  an  angle  of  h 
intermediate  to  P  and  P',  which  do  not  greatly  differ,  cor- 
responds to  the  minimum  or  brightest  spectrum;  and  it 


would  be  probably  useful  to  observe  what  class  of  rays, 

defined  by  Fraim holer's  lines,    had    then  obtained  their 

i ;  that  is,  such  whose  index  of  refraction 

n.  a 

'rave  seen  that  compound  light,  the  sun's  for  ex- 
■mplc,  may  be  decomposed  into  its  homogeneous  consti- 
tuent rays  by  refraction  through  a  transparent  prism,  Con- 
tftst*l>  it  tuny  be  recompounded  into  light  similar  to  the 
!y  by  making  the  rays,  thus  separated,  by 
n  to  occupy  the  same  place.  This  ni.iy 
"  cted  by  placing  a  prism  of  exactly  similar  material 
ijriu  to  that  already  used,  with  its  refracting  angle 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  former,  sd  thai 

09  of  both  prisms  may  bo  parallel ;  for  the 

'  the  second  prism  are  in  the  same  condition  as  if 

heir  direction  inverted,  that  they  may  repass 

thu  first;  and  therefore  they  emerge  in  a  similar 

and  ray  with  the  original,  which  may  also  be  easily 

aed  by  experiment. 

The  r  ig  from  the  second  face  of  the  refracting 

{iri>m  may  also  be  "collected  by  means  of  a  double  eon 
ls  all  to  meet  very  nearly  in  its  principal  focus, 
the  imajje  he  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
original  compound  light  will  he  reproduced. 

i  the  light  of  the  sky,  admitted  through  a  small  hole 

Let  in  a  dark  room,  is  refracted  by  a  prism,  if  an 

1  behind  the  prism  in  the  position  which  the 

would  occupy  on  a  screen,  the  We  will  appear  flf 

rular  colour  of  the  ray  which  reaches  the  eye, 

nually  from  one  colour  to  another  as  the  eye 

iifferent  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

malysis  of  light,  together  with  the  pheno- 
to  the  transmission  and  absorption  of  light, 
Newton  to  conclude  that  the  colours  of  natural  bo- 
dkb  it  qualities  of  those  bodies,  but  depend 

powers  of  reflecting,  transmitting,  or  absorbing 
irs  more  than  others  from  the  com- 
ght  incident  on  them  ;  for  all  bodies  placed  in 
*nogeueous  light  of  any  colour  appear  themselves  to  be 
tbaf  colour,  though  the  vividness  of  tint  il 
•  hen  placed  in  that  coloured  light  which  they  reflect  most 
copiously.  Hence  also  arise  the  different  colours  of  the 
liquids  exhibited  frequently  in  chemists'  shops,  according  as 
they  are  viewed  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light  which  would 
necessarily  be  complementary  colours  if  no  absorption 

i  of  light  occurred  in  its  passage  through  (tie  thud. 

1  mrs  may  be  imitated  by  mixing 

Wtakenas  in  the  spectrum  of  greater  and  less  refrangi- 

» .  as  orange  from  red  and  yellow,  Sec,  but  such  compound 

>rs  are  not  identical  with  the  homogeneous  light  of  the 

nine  colour,  being  immediately  decomposable  when  viewed 

thrv 

U  would  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable,  to 
judge  of  the  dispersive  powers  of  transparent  media  by  mea- 
eano|  gth  of  the  spectra  which  they  produce  in  a 

pn>Tu.it  if    form,  in  ^consequence  of  the  indefinitenc- 

The  light  at  the  violet  end  is  so  feeble  that  it 
some  continued  application  of  the  eye  to  perceive 
<    -we  had  first  imagined  the  spectrum  termi- 
nated: and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  imagination, 
after  *o  have  recognised  it,  is  apt  to  extend  it  momentarily 
fortunately  Nature  has  herself  fur- 
x*de  of  definite  limits  in  the  beautiful  discovery 
made  by  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  of  the  existence  of  dark 
space**  hands  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  and 
new  generally  designated  Fraunhofer's  lines. 

TheM.'  bands  are  best  observable  by  forming  the  spectrum 
ti  a  I  ammo  us  line  instead  of  a  point,  by  means  of  a  prism 
•r  greal  purity,  and  viewing  it  tn  rough  a  telescope  of  good 
me  of  them  may,  when  care- 
fally  pointed  out,  be  recognised  by  the  unassisted  eye,  and 
liter  on*  recojrnition  are  in  future  easily  found.  They  are 
♦I*.  iit  of  light,  of  very  unequal  width,  and 

ads  near  the  extre- 
,  as  definite  limi 
itcna  for  the  di:  owers 

cry  remarkable  that  these 
mmher  and  relative  position  for 
'  when   1 1 

light, 

ie  lines  lii 

)f  star-light,  lire  liuht,  candle-light. 


&c,»  each  essentially  different  source  having  a  peculiar 
system  of  deficient  rays. 

Substances  which  have  not  a  great  difference  of  refractive 
powers  possess  frequently  very  different  dispersive  powers, 
and  the  angular  dispersion  by  a  medium  is  not  proportional 
to  the  angular  deviation,  and  therefore  by  a  system  of 
prisms,  two  or  more,  white  light  incident  on  the  first  may 
be  reproduced  from  the  last,  though  on  the  whole  refracted 
iii .in  its  original  direction.     Such  a  system  is  called  ar/. 

Conversely,  by  forming  an  achromatic  system  experi- 
mentally, where  the  angles  of  the  prisms  are  small,  and  in 
the  position  ol  minimum  deviation,  if  the  dispersive  pewet 
of  the  material  of  one  of  them  be  taken  as  a  standard,  that 
of  the  other  may  be  readily  obtained,  the  dispersion  being 

3  fi 
measured  by  ~^T|  f  being  the  index  of  redaction,  and  $ p 

the  difFerenre  of  its  extreme  values  for  any  class  of  rays. 
This  method  has  been  much  used  in  practice,  particularly 
by  D0II0111I. 

The  formulas  for  achromatic ity  in  systems  of  prisms  or 
lenses,  though  not  difficult  of  investigation,  are  in  general 
too  complicated  and  tedious  for  a  popular  work ;  (see  A/r- 
muirps  de  fAcad.de  Science*,  1765  ;  Mem.  par  D*AlemlV 

The  rainbow  is  a  beautiful  natural  exhibition  of  the  dis- 
persion of  light  into  the  spectral  colours,     [Rainbow,] 

To  find  the  longitudinal  chromatic  aberration  of  a  lens, 
or  the  interval  of  the  axis  between  the  foci  of  extreme  red 
and  \  iolet  rays  : 

Let  the  red  rays  converge  to  the  point  R,  and  the 
to  the  point  V  iii  the  axis. 

A 


Let  /,  F  be  respectively  the  focal  distances  for  the  given 
system  of  rays,  and  a  parallel  system  ;  than  the  fundamental 
equations   lot    lenses  (neglecting    their    thickness),   give 

-—  r;  =  constant,  since  the  rays  of  all  colours  in  the  com- 
pound incident  beam  have  a  common  origin  ;  now  differen- 
tiate relative  to /i,  the  variable  index  m;  hence, 

flf    /*    <TF 
Sftl^W    djt  ' 


hut  since  F  is  proportional  to  ^ - 

I 


,  therefore  « 


1     rfF 


o> 


,4-1 


*  and  if  #  p  denote  the  total  variation  of /i  from  extreme 


red  to  violet,  and  £  f  the  corresponding  variation  of/,  or 
longitudinal  aberration,  and  finally  A,  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  medium,  we  have 


«/- 


d/    .      P       I?       .     P 

To  find,  tn  the  same  case,  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  !• 
chromatic  dispersion 

By  referring  to  the  same  figure,  we  may  observe  dial  | 
foci  RV  are  respectively  the  vertices  of  red  and  violet 
conical  surfaces,  having  the  lens  as  a  common  base.  Lit 
these  surfaces  intersect  in  n  circle,  of  which  the  radii i- 
DE  ;  then  it  is  plain  that  all  the  intermediate  coloured 
rays  pass  through  this  circle.  It  is  therefore  that  of  least 
dispersion: 

The  preceding  figure,  representing  a  plane  section  of  the 
whole  system  taken  through  the  axis,  it  is  obvious  that, 
from  the  smallnessof  R  V  relative  to  C  R,  the  angles  C  V  B, 
CR  A,  are  sensibly  equal,  or  the  triangle  V  R  D  is  exceed- 
ingly nearly  isosceles,  and  therefore  D£  bisects  V  R,  or 

if  CA     h     f 

E  R  =  y,  and  DE  =  E  R  .  ^  =  -  ,  |,  C  A,  and  for  pa- 
rallel incident  rays  DE  m  -  ,  CM 

DISSECTION.  The  art  of  separating  the  \  ^u- 

u^\  bodies  in  such  a  maniiet  *&  V»  fo*\\&^  v&kax  tXvos.Vas%. 


It   is  an  art  finally  applicable  to  both  divisions  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  and  indispensable  alike  to  the  discos  r> 
of  tfaa  structure  of  plants  anil  animal-      The  ground*  00 
which,  fur  the  well-being  of  the  community,  every  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  as  far  an 
Bide  human  dissection,  have  been  already  fully  slated. 
\\]     It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  preju- 
dices which  formerly  obstructed  Ihia  practice  are  rapidly 
disappearing  andlhal  even  the  QtOftJ  uneducated  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  its  ureal  importance  and  its  signal  utility* 
DISSEISIN.     [Seisin.] 

DISSENTERS,  the  general  name  for  the  various  Pro- 
testant religious  sects  in  this  country  that  disagree  in  doc- 
trine, discipline, or  mode  of  worship  with  the  established 
church.  The  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  com- 
monly called  dissenters.  The  origin  of  Protestant  dissenl 
from  the  church  of  Engh  fly  t  raced  back  to  the  year 

I  j 48,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  a  conlrov 
among  the  adherent  <>f  tin  new  Reformation  inconsequence 
of  the  Excellent  Hooper  (afterwards  the  martyr)  scrupling 
to  be  consecrated  as  bishop  "f  Gloucester  in  the  custo: 
canonical  habit,  which  he  deemed  objectionable  as  a  relic 
of  Romanism.  Hooper  eventually  received  consecration 
without  being  attired  in  canonicals,  At  this  time  the  two 
parties  received  the  names  of  Conformists  and  Nonconfbr- 
?.  Very  soon  after  that  of  Puritans  came  into  use  as 
the  general  appellation  of  the  dissenters;  and  it  continued 
to  be  that  by  which  they  were  commonly  distinguished  down 
to  the  close  of  Ihe  civil  wars  in  the  next  century.  The  to- 
leialiou  of  the  dissenters,  even  in  the  must  limited  extent, 
dates  only  from  the  Revolution  ^  during  the  century  and  a 
half  that  elapsed  between  the  Reformation  and  that  event, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  short  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, during  win.  ie  Presbyterians  and  after- 
wards the  Indepeud  be  ascendency,  they  continued 
to  be  persecuted  bi  ion  of  restrictive  and  penal  laws 
of  almost  constantly  in  n  »  rity.  It  has  taken  almost 
the  century  and  a  half  more,  that  lias  passed  since  the  revo- 
lution, to  raise  the  dissenters  from  being  a  merely  tolerated 
body  to  a  free  participation  in  the  rights  of  their  fellow  sub- 
pits  by  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in 
1828.  If  tbe relaxation  of  the  marriage  law,  that  has  since 
taken  place,  shall  be  followed  by  the  abolition  of  church 
rates,  trie  dissenters  will  be  placed  as  nearly  on  an  equality 
in  all  respects  with  the  adherents  of  the  established  church 
[\  is  possible  that  they  should  be,  without  the  established 
Irch  itself  being  abolished.  In  the  early  times  of  dissent 
the  greet  classes  of  dissenters  were  the  Presbyterians,  the 
I  'i dependents,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Quakers,  and  they  still 
continue  to  be  the  most  numerous  sects,  unless  we  aieto 
include  the  Methodists,  or  followers  of  Wesley  and  Whit- 
field, some  of  whom  are  avowedly  dissenters,  and  others 
and  are  also  subdivided  into  Wetlejan  Methodists, 
Primitive,  &e.  The  minor  sects  of  dissenters  now  make  a 
i£  list  j  hut  many  of  them  mai  I  only  *ub- 
divisions  of  or  included  in  the  four  leading  denominati 
From  an  examination  of  the  best  materials  (which 
bov,  i  fur  the  i  i  dis- 
sent* Mr.  Maeculloeh  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  entire 
number  of  Protestant  dissenters  in  England  and  V 
does  not  exceed  2,400,000.  or,  at  most,  & 5 00,00 U,  L'v^n  Hi- 
ding the  Methodists,  who  may  amount  to  about  f  (300,000, 
the  British  Em  j  ire,  ii.,  413,  416  J 
But  this  estimate,  We  are  inclined  to  think,  is  too  low, 
The  most  numerous  classes  of  dissent*  !  on 
lied  in  a  separation  from  the  established  church  in 
1 7  in.  They  are  called  generally  Secede]  e  di- 
vided into  Bu  Anti-Burghers,  Original  Burgl 
atid  Original  Seeeders,     There  are  also  the  body  •  ■: 

called  the  Relief  Church,  who  separated  from  the  esta- 
blishment in  l?oS.     The  only  considerable  body  of  S< 

Hters  of  older  standing,  with  t'l.  f  the  Epis- 

copalian*, are  the  Camerunians,  or  Reformed  Presbyterian 

s  of  the  ' 
the  seventeenth  century.    Mr.  Maccujloch  calculates  the 
whole  number  of  dissenters  in  Scotland  {exclusive  of  about 
140,000  Roman  Catholics)  at  about  360,000  per* 

suns,     In  In-land,  exclusive  of  lb 
alone  outnumber  the  adherents  ofthe  established 
proportion  of  7$  to  one,  the  principal  djsaentci 
ibyterians,  who  are  d  kilned  to  t! 

jftetians  amoun 
nd  700,000,  and  are  more  th 


as  all  the  other  bodies  of  dissenters  in  that  count! 

her*     (Bepfjri  of  Committiontri  rf  ttvligioits  his: 
Hon  m  Ireland*  1 83a.)    [Doddridge.] 

DISSEPIMENTS,  the  partitions  in  the  inside  i 
which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sides  of  its  con 
carpels.     Dissepiments  are  therefore  necessarily  alternate 
wiiti  the  stigma.    When  partitions  which  do  not  bear 
relation  to  the  stigma  occur  in  the  inside  of  a  fruit  the) 
called  phragmataor  spurious  dissepiments  as  in  the  cuthar- 
locarpus  fistula  where  they  are  horizontal,  and  in  verbena 
where  they  are  vertical. 

DISSONANCE,  in  music,  a  term  synonymous  with  dis- 
cord,    [Discord,] 

DISTANCE.    The  only  remark  which  we  need  make 
upon  this  common  word  is  that  it  is  very  frequently  appl 
to  attgulttr  distance  meaning  the  angle  of  separation  which 
the  directions  of  two  bodies"  include.     Thus  the  spectator's 
eve  being  at  O,  the  angle  A  OB  is  the  angular  <lis<  i 
(frequently  simply  called  the  distance) 
andB.     In  the  apparent  sphere  ofthe  heavens,  distance  al- 
ways means  angular  distance.    The  term  apparent  distance 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  same  cf 

DISTEMPER,  an  inferior  kind  of  colouring  u 
both  internal  and  external  walls,  but  principally  fur  the 
former,  instead  of  oil  colour,  being  a  cheap  substitute. 

It  is  composed  of  whitening  mixed  with  size  of  a  i 
quality,  in  the  proportions  of  twelve  pounds  of  whitening  to 
one  of  size.     The  size  is  boiled  and  red u ceil  to  a  \n 

latency  by  the  addition  of  water,  after  which 
the  colour  is  added  to  form  the  necessarj  tint.  Cos 
colours  are  used  for  distemper  than  are  employed  in  oil 
painting  and  colouring.  Scene  painting  is  executed  in 
distemper,  and  paper  stainers  employ  distemper  colour  in 
printing  and  staining  papers  fur  walls.  The  colours  used 
mi  these  cases  are  however  of  a  better  quality,  and  the 
employed  is  made  from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo,  or  parch- 
ment cuttings.  The  proportions  of  size  and  whitening  in 
paper  staining  depend  on  the  strength  ofthe  size.  In  five 
quarts  of  distemper,  if  the  size  is.  slroiuz,  one- fourth  part 
will  be  sufficient  ;  it  weak,  about  one  half  In  mixing  the 
size  and  whitening  much  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
workman.  The  distemper  is  used  in  a  chilled  state.  Five 
quarts  will  stain  about  eighty-four  yards  of  paper. 

DISTHENE,  a  variety  of  Kyanitb. 

DISTICHOUS,  a  term  in  botany,  Bignii 
two  rows,  as  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  barley,  and  the  flora  ti 
let  of  a  uak  jug-grass. 

DISTILLATION  is  a  them  teal  process  for  applying  a 
regulated  heat  to  fluid  substances  in  covered  vc- 
peculiar  form  called  Alembics,  in  order  to  separate  their 
more  volatile   constituents  in  vapour;  and  for  conden 
them  immediately  by  cold  itlto  the  liquid  state,  in 
I,  styled  a  refrigerator. 

The  Arabians  seem   to  have  practised,  in  the  remotest 
art  of  extracting  the  aromatir 
and  their  flowers,  in  the  form  of  distilled  waters,  I 
the  luxuries  of  oriental  baths.     They  are  also  support 
have  beta  the  first  to  extract  from  wine  a 

distillation,     The  term  ale* il 
applied  to  such  distilled  spirit,  and  which  is  s opposed  to  he 
Arabic*,  appear*  at   first    sight    to  favour   that  idea,   but 
as  it  was  antiently  employed  to  designate  mereb 
tremily,    tenuity,  or    impalpable  state  of  pulverulent   I 

Hid  for  tbe  auove  conclusion, 
From  certain   passages  in  Pliny  and  Galen  there  can  be 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  well  acquainted 
With  the  distillation;  of  aromatic  waters.  Indeed  Ni 

k  poet  and  physician  who  lived  140  years  before  the 
Christian  n?ra,  employs  the  terms  <fyi,3t£  ambtr  and  distilla- 
tion in  describing  the  preparation  of  rose-water.  Fium 
ambix.  which  signifies  a  pot  the  Arabic  name  alamb if 
alembic  is  derived.  The  words  pot  and  poieen  are  used  in 
the  same  way  bj  the  modern  Irish  to  designate  a  still  und 

L21IUOUS  product.     It  is  obvious  that  distillation  m 
have  been  a  familiar  process  to  the  countrymen  of  Avi- 
eenna,  since,  in  hi-  of  catarrh,  he  compares  the 

human  body  to  an  alembic;  he  regards  the  belly  as  the 

and  the  head  tal,  through  which 

the  humours  distil,  passing  off  by  the  nostrils  as  its  b 
Arnoldus  do  Villa  Nova,  a  chemical  pi 

■wtH 
I  used 
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twnth  century,  is  the  first  author  who  speaks  explicitly  of  an 
-pint  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  and 
nbes  it  as  a  recent  discovery.     He  considers  it  to  be 
>ng  sought  after  in  vain.     His 
oond  Lully,  of  Majorca,  declares  this  admirable 
of  an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  an 

element    newly  revealed  to  man,  but  hid  from  antiquity 
because  the  human  race  wore  then  I  to  need  tins 

hovers  revive  the  energies  of  modern  decre- 

furthcr   imagined   that  the  discovery  of  this 
aqua  cifsr,  tiled,  indicated   the  approaching  con* 

ftummatioti  of  all  tilings  — the  end  of  the  world.     11 
red  as  to  i  of  this  remarkable  c 

past  influence  upon  the  condition  of 

wan,  nnce  to  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  it  has 

finitely  greater  evils  than  were  threatened  in  the 

:  Pandora, 

In  ins  *  Chemical  Theatre,5  written  towards  the  conclusion 

h  century,  Raymond  Lully  describes   the 

>n  of  ardent  spirits  thus: — 

and  well-flavoured  red  or  white  wine,1  says  he, 
be  digested  during  2u  days  in  a  rinse  vessel  by  the 
heat  of  fermenting   horse-dung,  and  to  be  then  distilled 
in  a  sand  bath  with  a  very  gentle  fire.    The  true  water  of 
11  come  over  in  precious  drops,  which,  being  rectified 
h)  three  or  i  distillations,  will  afford  the  won- 

derful quintessence  of  wine/ 

its  purity,1  adds  he,  '  if  a  rag  be  dipped  in  it, 
iE*i  kindled,  it  will  not  bee  ,  bul  consume  away/ 

AH  the  older  writers  imagined  that  aqua  rittp  imbibed 
from  the  are  its  inflammable,  heating,  and  exhilarating 
qualities;  so  in  order  to  increase  these  qualities  to  the 
utmost,  they  prescribed  tedious  and  repeated  warm  diges- 
tions of  the  wine  before  it  was  put  into  the  alembic,  and  an 
exceedingly  slow  distUlation  that  each  drop  might  come 
i  with  ftre. 

*ent  article  we  shall  consider  distillation  solely  \ 
to  the  production  of  alcohol*    The  process, 
applied  to  distill  others,  and  oils,  belongs 

lianrai  ,  &c. 

livules  itself  into  two  branches: 
hoi;   L2t  its  elimination  from  the 
ingredient*  with  which  it  is  mixed, 

ranees  employed  in  this  country  in  the  ma- 
a  u  farm  re  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  great  scale  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
U>ekwhe*it.  and  maize.  Peas  and  beans  also  have  been 
sceasioissUy  used  in  small  quantity.  The  principles  in 
BSSBst  grains  from  which  I  lie  Bpirits  arc  indirectly-  ptoduoed 
I  .7  h  um]  a  little  sweet  mucilage,  which,  by  a  peculiar 
fsjaoeaa  called  mashingt  are  i   into  u  species  of 

•agar.     It  is  the-  micd  which  is  the  immediate 

uafteratrjr  by  the  process    of    fermentation* 

ustidt  estimated  that  two  pounds  of  starch  properly 
t:»ratr»l  *o4il<]  yield  one  quart  of  whiskey,  of  Specific  gravity 
_  kinds  of  corn  afford  of  spirits  of  the 
wtf  strength  the  quantities  annexed  to  them  in  the  scale: 

I #0  pounds  of  wheat     .     40  to  45  pounds  of  whiskey. 
.     36  to  42 

y     .     40  „ 

.  n  heat  40  n 

o      ,40  „ 

may  therefore  conclude,  Rays  Hexmsliidt,  that   100 

ad*  of  tvn  pon  an  av«  pounds  of 

iiy-     We  shall  presently 

i  »i  ii   pj  ■  lu  :e  uiueh 

i  -Her 

>i  the  raw  grain,  and 

■d,  as  in  the  production  of  malt 

process  of  malting  is  that  incipient  growth  called 

it  of  a  portion 
sf  the  carbon  of  the  starch,  in  the  form  uf  carbon u 
lie?  ultimate  vegetable  elemeti  combined  in  such 

s  prepoii  i  F  sugar.     Malting  is 

ta«  DiQ«t  cnV  converting  starch  iuto  suear. 

known  from  the  researches  <>f  Saussure,  that  if 
me  time   at  summer 
it  will  undergo  a  remarkable 
being  converted  into  a  species  of 


taoptfaliire*  with 
150.  nearly  one- 


ar,  and  one-fifth  into  gum*  A  similar  change  is  more 
rapidly  effected  upon  starch  by  boiling  its  pasty  solution 
with  one-hundredth  pari  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
recent  discovery  of  diastase  by  Persoz  and  Payen  has  en- 
abled us  to  effect  this  curious  conversion  with  much  greater 

ttntj,  and  to  a  creator  extent  than  was  possible  by  the 
gluten  or  the  and.  If  8  or  10  parts  of  ground  malt  be  mixed 
with  1  no  parts  by  weight  of  starch  previously  diffused  1  hrough 
400  parts  of  water,  at  140°  Fahr.,  and  if  this  mixture  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  loSJ  to  loft0  for  three  oc 
hours,   the  nearly  insipid  pasty  liquor  will  become  a  limpid 

nT  which  maybe  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat  into  an 
ttnerystalliiable  sugar,  capable  of  being  used  ns  a  substitute 
for  ordinary  sugar,  not  only  in  the  vinous  fermentation,  but 
in  many  operations  of  the  confectioner*  The  same  change 
which  lakes  place  upon  pure  starch  in  the  abo\ 
ment  is  effected  m  the  process  of  mashing  as  carried  on  m 
breweries  and  distilleries.  A  larger  or  smaller  proportion 
of  the/ecu/a  of  the  corn  is  thereby  converted  into  sugar, 
a iul  thus  brought  into  a  state  fit  for  producing  alcohol  by 
fermentation. 

The  manufacture  of  whiskey  or  ardent  spirits  consists  of 
three  distinct  operations;  first,  mashing;  second,  fermenta- 
tion; third,  distillation. 

1.  Mashing.— Either  malt  alone,  or  malt  mixed  with 
other  grains,  and  coarsely  ground,  is  put  into  the  mash-tun, 
along  with  a  proper  proportion  of  hot  water,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  subjected  to  agitation  by  a  mechanical  revolving  ap- 
paratus exactly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  breweries 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  When  malt  alone  is  used,  the 
water  first  run  into  the  mash-Inn  among  the  meal  has 
usually  a  temperature  of  160°  or  165°  Fahrenheit,  but  when 
a  considerable  proportion  of  raw  gram  is  mixed  with  the 
malt,  the  water  is  let  on  at  a  lower  temperature,  as  from 
14a°  to  155°,  for  fear  of  making  such  a  pasty  magma  as 
would  nut  allow  the  infusion  or  worts  to  drain  readily  off", 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  malt  and  raw  grain 
mixed  which  have  been  round  to  afford  a  good  product  of 
whiskey  in  a  well-conducted  Scotch  disiiilery  :— 

252  bushels  of  malt,  at  40  pounds  per  bushel. 
948        do.         barley,    53}       do.  do 

150        do,         oats,        4"4        do*  do. 

1*»0        do,        rye,         53]       do,  dj 

1500 

From  each  bushel  of  the  above  mixed  meal  2J  gallons  of 
proof  whiskey  (specific  gravity  0.021)  may  be  obtained,  or 
18}  gallons  per  quarter*  A  few  distillers  are  skilful  enough 
to  extract  20  gallons  from  a  quarter  of  that  mixture,  Ten 
imperial  gallons  may  be  consitlerod  a  fair  proportion  of  water 
to  he  introduced  into  the  mash-tun  lor  every  bushel  of  meal 
at  the  first  infusion.  After  two  or  three  LoUTS1  agitation, 
the  w  hole  is  left  to  repose  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then 
the  worts  are  drawn  off  to  about  one- third  the  volume  of 
water  employed,  the  rest  being  entangled  in  a  pasty  state 
among  the  farina.  About  two-thirds  of  the  first  quantity 
of  water  is  now  let  into  the  tun,  but  at  a  temperature  some- 
what higher,  and  tile  mashing  motion  is  renewed  for  nearly 
half  an  hour*  A  second  period  of  infusion  or  repose  en- 
sues, after  which  these  second  worts  are  drawn  off.  Both 
infusions  musljbe  cooled  as  quickly  as  possible  down  to  the 
tempera  lure  01  80°  or  r^1-  Fanr„  oth  teyare  apt  to 

run  into  the  acetous  fermentation  by  the  rapid  absorption 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  This  refrigeration  is  usually  effected. 
for  some  time  in  lar^e  shallow  cisterns, 
called  coolers,  placed  near  the  top  of  the  budding,  where  it 
may  exposed  to  the  aerial  currents.     But  [\ 

\  passed  through  serpentine  lubes 
-unded  with  cold  water,  or  by  the  agency  of  ventOal 
blowing  over  its  surface  in  extensive  cisterns  only  three  or 
four  inches  d 

After  the  second  wort  is  drawn  off,  a  third  quantity  of 
water,  fully  as  great  as  the  first,  but  nearly  boiling 
run  into  the  mash-tun,  and  well  incoi  frith    the 

magma  by  agitation;  after  repose,  this  third  wort  is  also 
drawn  off,  cooled,  and  either  a  ixed  with   1 

ceding  worts,  or  after  it  has  been  Concentrated  l»\  boil 
down;  in  most  eases  however  it  is  in- 

stead of  water  for  the  first  infusion  of  a  fresh  quantity  of 
meat. 

As  a  revenue  of  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  is  do* 
rived  from  the  whiskey  distilleries,  their  operations  su;^  vxW- 
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d  to  a  very  strict  code  of  regulations,  which  are  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  by  the  excise.  One  of  those  pre- 
scribes the  range  of  specific  gravity  at  which  the  worts  may 
he  lawfully  lei  down  into  the  fcriii'-'iitiiiL!  tuns.  The  dis- 
tiller must  give  notice  to  the  (Boer  in  attendance, 
before  commencing  a  round,  whether  he  intends  to  distil 
iYoiu  mall  tlone,  or  from  a  mixture  of  it  with  raw  grain, 
and  of  lhii  density  he  intend*  his  worts  to  by  when  iijUh 
duecd  Into  the  fermenting  hacks.  He  may  change  this  no- 
ticc  :ii  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when,  upon  another 
notice  of  six  days,  he  may  change  hi*  specific  gravities.  In 
England  the  law  restricts  the  distiller  to  the  densities  be- 
in  t.060  and  LOW  J  m  Scotland,  between  1.030  and 
1. 07  a,  which,  fur  brevity's  sake,  are  called  50,  90,  30,  and 
75,  omitting  the  LOUU  common  to  them  all.  Al  these  den- 
the  quantities  of  solid  saeeharuin  contained  in  one 
barrel  of  3<i  imperial  gallons,  are  47.25 lbs,,  S5lbs.,  2&lba^ 
and  70.3 lb                  ively. 

The  mashing  and  fermentation  are  jointly  called  briWtng, 

and  the  period  in  Which  they  are  carried  on  is  by  law  kept 

quite  distinct  from  the  distilling  period,  the  one  occupying 

illy  one  week,  and  the  other  another  in  rotation.  About 

gallons  of  wort  or  wash  are  obtained  from  each  quarter 

t  j  ployed. 

L  above  worts  will  have  generally  the  den- 
of  1.078  when  the  gram  ti  good  ana  the  mashing  is 
well  managed,  and  the  second  a  density  of  1,054,  so  that 
the  mixture  will  have  a  specific  gravity  somewhat  above 
1.060,  ami  will  contain  about  60  p  mnds  of  extract  per  barrel. 
Now,  by  the  excise  rules,  L00  gallons  of  such  wort  ought  to 
yield  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  every  five  degrees  of  alteuu- 

ationwhicrj  its  specine  gravity  andergoes  ui  the  fermenting 
Inn,  so  that  if  it  falls  from  L000  to  1.000,   12  gallons  of 

if  spirit  are  supposed  to  be  generated,  and  must  be  ac- 
i  ted  for  by  the  distiller.     If  he  understand  his  business 
well,  he  will  be  able  to  produce  from  5  to  It*  percent,  more 
than  the  law  requires*     Mr.  Smith,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore the  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
i,   states  that  in  one  year,  reckoning  by  computation 
D  the  above  data,  he  showed  produce  ibr  6 0,000  or  70,000 
i  ns  mure  than  the  presumed  quantity,  and  paid  duty 
.uid  that   m  1830  he  was  charged  for  80,000 
[Spirits  actually  produced  beyond  the  presumptive 
>',  according  to  the  attenuated  gravity  of  the  v, 
In  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  excise  laws  about 
twelve  years  ago,  the  distill.  sl)owed  to  ferment 

WOflS  of  less  density  than  they  previously  could,  and  have 

I   able  to  effect  a  more  product  Nation.     They 

bled  theivbv  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 

1  lie  mixed  meal.     Formerly  they  were  accustomed 

to  use  three  pans  of  mult  to  four  parts  of  barley,  or  two  to 

three*  but  they  Boon  diminished  the  malt  to  one-fifth,  and 

le-eighth,  or  one  tenth,   o!  the  whole    grain* 

principal  use  of  malt,  besides  its  furnishing  the  sac- 

ehanne  ferment  called  duisti  ep  the  mash  magma 

Lte  the  drainage  of  the  worts. 

si  which  whiskey  may  be  made  in  Holland  is 

thus  stated  by  Mr  Smith  :— When  barley  is  38s.  per  quarter, 

he  reckons  thai  one  gallon  of  proof  spir  corn 

1 1.  _/  for  the  charge  of  manufacturing,  2d  as  the 

duty  on   malt  employed,  and  Ji,  Brf,  as  the  duty  on  spirit, 

her  to  10*.  \0d.   If  we  consider  that  from 

proof  spirits  may  be  made  from  etgh) 

or  one  oust  we  mu-,t  think  this 

■     iff]    Bi  ed.     Indeed 

pirits  may  be  bought  di-tillcrsat  a 

they  can 
manufacture  the  article  a  dly,  or  that  they 

i  the  revenue. 
11.  Fermentation, 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intricate,  as  it  is  the 
important  proea  tillation,  but  nnfbrtunately  one 

hitherto  studied  with  too  little  regard  to  scientific  j. 
by  the  distiller.    Experiments  have  proved  th&l  the  quan- 
barine  matter  converted  inlb  alcohol  is  depen- 
upon  the  p  of  ferine, 

into  tit  d  too  little  ta  used 

inosed,  and  if  too  much,  tht 
i  a  dusagreeao  orts  are 

let  down  at  the  specific  gravity  of  U  id  at  s 

pnje  from  OCT1  to  JO*  Fahr.,  and  for  every 

diately 

ughlv  incorpoiated  hy  agitation  with  o 


When  by  the  attenuation  the  density  is  diminishetl 
to  1.033  one  ball  gall,  u  tnwe  i>  added,  ana  another  half 
gallon  si  the  density  of  1 .025,  after  which  the  worts  usually 
receive  no  lint  her  addition  ol  yea>1.     The  temperature  of 

the  fermenting  mass  rises  soon  after  the  introduction  of 

tat  8  or  10  decrees,  and  sometimes  Unit  it 

reaches  m  some  eases  the  B5th  or  90th  degree  of  Fabron- 

cale.    From  the  appearance  of  the  troth  or  scum  the 
experienced  distiller  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  ju: 
as  to  the  progress  and  quality  of  the  fermentation. 
greatest   elevation   usually   takes   place   within    il 
houis  after  the  commencement  of  the  process  The  object  of 
the  manufacturer  of  spirits  is  to  push  the  alt  ecu 
as  possible,  which  so  for  di tiers  from  that  of  the  beer  h 
who  wishes  always  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the 
matter  undecomposed  to  give  flavour  and  body  to  : 
veragfc.    The  first  appearance  of  fermentation 
by  a  ring  of  froth  round  the  edge  of  the  vat  usual  I  j 
an  hour  after  the  addition  of  the  yeast  ;  and  in  the 
of  five  hours  the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  from  ti 
tides  throughout  the  whole  bodyjaf  the  liquor  causes 
bubbles  to  cover  ifi  entire  surface.  The  temperature 
while  rises  from  lu  to  I  j  degrees  according  to  circumstances, 

pester  the  mass  of  liquid,  the  1" 
which  it  was  let  down  into  the  Inn,  and  the  col 
rounding  atmosphere,  the  more  slowly  will  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  be  developed  under  a  like  proportion  of 
yaast  and  density  of  the   worts.      In    general   large  vat* 
aftbrd  B  better  result  than  small  ones,  on   account 
equality  of  t lie  process.   It  is  reckoned  good  work  wh 
specific  gravity  comes  down  to  1,000,  or  that  ol 
superior  work  when  it  falls  4  or  5  below  it,  or  to  O.fl 
After  thine  six  hours  upon  the  moderate  scale  the 
truth  begins  to  subside,  and  when  the  attenuatioc 
advanced,  the  greater  part  of  it  falls  to  the  bottom  on  BI 
of  its  density  relatively  to  the  subjacent  fluid.     In  from 
forty  tight  to  sixty  hours  the  liquor  begins  to  gr 

BS  comparatively  tranquil.     It  has  been  deemi 
vanta^eous  towards  the  perfection  of  the  fermentation  to 

p  the  wash  occasionally  with  a  proper  stirrer, 
some  cases  to  increase  its  temperature  a  few  degrees  by  the 
transmission  of  steam  through  a  serpentine  pipe  coiled  round 
the  sides  of  the  vat.     Some  have  imagined  that 
able  portion  of  spirit  is  carried  off  by  the  great  \<  I 
carbonic   acid   evolved,   and  have   proposed   lo  save  it   lv 
covering  the  vats  air  tight,  and  conducting  the 
a  pipe  in  the  lids  info  a  vessel   cunt  a ,-. 
norai  of  this  apparatus  is  not  worth  the  expense  and  ; 
whioo  it  occasions.    The  distillers  content  themselves 

frig   their  vats  after  the  first  violence  of  the 

under  tolerably  tight  covers. 

Mr,  Oetavius  Smith,  the  eminent  distiller  of  '1 1 
Bank,  states  in  Ins  examination 

uiittee,  that  the  acetous  fermentation  is  always  proo 
taneously  with  the  vinous  fermentation  :  for  judg 
the  usual  tests  there  is  always  a  slight  degree 
fermenting  wash:  that  vinegar  is  in  fact  forming 
alcohol,  or  that  while  the  attenuation  is  inercas 
acid   is  being  formed.    This  important   fact.  v.  I 
with  our  own  experience, 
cious  a  test  the  attenui  diminution  of  d 

the  amount  of  alcohol  generated  and  existing   in  a  fer- 
nut] Ted  wash.      The  scelk  acid  along  with  the   un 

tnuoilaginous  starch  may,  in  1 
the  attenuating  effect  of  the  spirits  as  to  produi 
gravitf  Which  shall  indicate  JU   or   lipu 
than  is  actually  present  in  the  wash.     Hem     l 
officers  should  be  instructed  to  use  test-stills  in 

n  b  small  aliquot  part  th 
lable  alcohol  contained   in  each  back  of  wash      Alter 
tion  of  the  wash  three  samples  should  be  taken    j 
dipping  cylinder,  or  sinking-jar,  one  from  the  bol 
from  the  middle, and  one  from  the  ton;  which  being  nii 
and  distilled  would  denote  exactly  the  whole  quantil 
i  that  mold  possibly  be  extracted. 
Tins  teat-still  was  (dearly  described  and  forcibly  j 
upon  the  attention  of  the  exchequer   by    lv  his 

fore  the  said  Molasses  Commit- 
tee. The  distillers  in  general,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, scouted  the  idea  of  the  possibility  oi  ting 
the  quantity  of  spirits  in  a  large  back,  from  the  distillation 
of  a  quart  or  a  gallon  of  the  wash  ;  but  Mr,  Steel  .-bowed 
that  by  the  disLdlutiou  of  lUvO  grains  in  a  gloss  retort 


. 


t)  I  s 

i  of  a  pint),  he  had  obtained  a  produce 

ery   nearly   with    the    result    of 

of    I  he    same  wash    in    a 

proper  still.     And  Mr.  O.  Smith,  when  closely  questioned, 

I   that    means    mi^ht    he    devised    to   enable  an 

officer  to  perform  the  above  analytical  distillation 

precision  as  the  man  who  had  coa- 

LpporatUfl  for  him.     The  prevent 've  check*  or 

is  called,  which  the  excise  apply  to  the  fer- 

little  against  a  fraudulent 

*an  so  easily  introduce  immediately 

befbrr  t  -or,  towards  the  end  of  the  fer- 

such  a  quantity  of  salt  us  will  so  alter  the  den- 

vity  a»  i  1  conceal  seven  or  eight  per 

iij  the  least  injuring  its  quality 

turn.     In  fact,  Mr,  Q.  Smith  ncknow- 

1  extent  the  futility,  or  rather  nullity,  of 

that  el,  be  says,']  conceive  that  any  cheek 

docs  not  ap[  any  nearer  to  the  fact  than  that  just 

jlluded  Co  (the  attenuated  gravity),  is  almost  useless,  mas- 

9  a  distiller  willing  to  evade  the  duly,  could  do  so, 

crenoe  between  the  charge  of  the  wiccharometer 

I  irit  produced,  allows  ample  room   fur  the 

smuggler/*      Mr.   William   Baker,  sur- 

describes  a  mode   of 

fttraiggling  the  spirits  which  would  enable  the  distiller  to 

nuke  the  quantity  run  off  coincide  with  the  quantity  shown 

*t  the  above  fraudulent  density.     'There  was  a  pipe  fast- 

ra»d  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  worm*  and  it  was 

rarmd  through   the  wall  into   another  part  of  the  build- 

Tceive  how  easy  it  is,  with  the 

ry  apparatus,  to  lead  a  small  branch  tube 

;  the  worm  through  the  side  or  bottom  of 

::  :       i    into  i  •.'i>n(-eah'd  subterraneous  receiver. 

It  i*>  to  contrast  the  actual  insecurity  of  the  re- 

vtftiie  fttitn  the  distillation  of  whiskey  with  the  multiplicity 

of  precautious  taken  to  prevent  frauds;  self- interest  on  the 

<oe  hand  being  so  much  stronger  and  sharper  than  duty  on 

the  other.    *  Examinations  with  us  are  constantly  making  ;  for 

mm  pie,  we  are  surveyed  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  the 

flAcers  take  their  accounts  and  gauges,  make  calculations, 

aaddo  a  great  deal  of  work,  occupying  several  hours:  at  ten 

orlock  tbey  again  survey,  goioo^  over  t Lie  whole  ground, 

aber*  they  continue  a  considerable  lime,  frequently  until 

flker  comes  on  duty :  at  evening  too  another 

•urrey  taken  place,  similar  to  the  former,  but  not  by  the 

ttue  people  ;    then  at  evening,  six,  the  survey  is  repeated; 

sj  rvemng.  ten.  there  comes  another  survey,  by  an  officer 

who  had  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  the  previous  surveys 

qf  that  «Uy.     He  is  not  relieved  until  morning,  six,  of  the 

it   addition    to   which,  we   are  subject   to 

frequent  and  uncertain  visits  of  the  surveyor  and  general 

rzrrevor :   we  are  never  out  of  their  hands,1  t 


computed  that  every  5  degrees  of  attenuation,  as  it 

i,  that  is,  every  diminution  of  the  number  5  upon 

die  specific  gravity  in  the  third  place  of  decimals,  ought  La 

produce  I  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or  1  (gallon  out  of  luu,  as 

-  that   if  ihe  wort  be  set  at  1  .1155,  and 

com  down  to  1.000,  ll  gallons  of  proof  spirits  are  charge* 

th\e  upon  each  lOo  of  iu  In  the  fermentation  of 

fqpr  worts,  1   gallon  of  proof  spirits  was  calculated  for 

r,rrr  four  similar  degrees  of  attenuation.     But  distillation 

fom    sugar    or    m  i>h    is    now    illegal.      With 

lam-wash,   there  is  never    more   than   four- fifths  of   the 

tacrharine    matter    decomposed    into  alcohol    and    carbo- 

in   the    beat-managed    fermentation*  and   fre* 

ndeed  much   less.      In  ft  pound  of  real 

/be  resol  luccessful  process  into  half  a 

ml  <*f  alcohoLor  into  about  one  pound  of  proof  spirit) 

,  hence  a*  i  gar  at  the  density  of  1*060,  con* 

IJ  per  rent   by  weight,  or  16  percent  by  measure, 

i   U   nearly  Hon.  it   should  yield 

zfearlir  1 70  pounds  from  loo  gallons,  or  1 80  pound  mi 

•noaf  to  18  gallons  of  proof  spirit;   whereas  1 00  gallons 

corn  wa±l  d  at  the  above  density,  are  computed 

excise  law  to  void  only  12  gallons,  and  seldom  pro- 

<jre  than  13  and  a  small  fraction.     There  is  thus 

thunder?  a  a  ide  difference  between  the  produce  of  spirit 

ler  as  fermented  by  the  man  of 

id uce  obtained  by  our  best  malt  and 

•  H*7*jrl  OH  lh*  u» 
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grain  distillers.  The  main  defect  lies  undoubtedly  in  the 
i  saccharification  of  I  he  fecula  of  the  com 
in  the  mashing  process,  which,  in  our  opinion, "would  re- 
quire tube  entirely  remodelled,  and  conducted  upon  sounder 
and  more  scientific  principles. 

Id  the  huge  fermenting  vats  used  In  the  corn  distillers 
of  this  country,  the  fermentation  goes  on  far  more  slowly 
than  when  conducted  upon  the  moderate  scale  referred  to 
in  the  account  of  this  process  given  above.  About  1  gallon 
of  yeast  is  added  at  lirst  for  every  100  gallons  of  wort,  and 
a  half  gallon  additional  upon  each  of  the  succeeding  four 
days,  making  in  the  whole  3  per  cent, ;  when  less  can  he  made 
to  suffice,  I  he  spirits  will  be  better  favoured.  The  fer- 
mentation goes  on  during  from  six  to  twelve  days,  according 
Co  the  modifying  influence  of  the  circumstances  above 
enumerated.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  tuns  are 
covered  in,  so  as  to  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  tin 
charge  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  supposed  that  this  gas 
in  excess  favours  fermentation*  The  temperature  is  usually 
greatest  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  when  it  sometimes  i  j 
to  8a°  Fahr.,  from  the  starting  pitch  ol ;'fiii°  or  fi6*,  When- 
ever the  attenuation  has  reached  the  lowest  point  by  the 
hydrometer,  the  wash  ought  to  be  distilled,  hinee  mime- 
diately  afterwards  the  alcohol  begins  to  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  This  acidification  may  be  partially  repressed 
by  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  oxygen. 

1TL  Dtstilhttr.fi. 

There  is  no  chemical  apparatus  which  has  undergone  so 
many  metamorphoses  as  the  still  and  condenser.  In  its 
simplest  form  it  has  been  already  represented  and  described, 
[Alembic]  It  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  it! 
highest  point  of  perfection,  as  to  power  and  rapidity  of 
work,  in  Scotland,  when  lire  distillers  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  per  annum  to  the  revenue  for  the  privilege  of  a  still  of 
tain  size,  and  when  therefore  they  derived  a  profit 
proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  spirits  they  could  run  off 
in  a  given  time,  fa  the  year  I7«j9,  from  a  report  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  Scotch  dis- 
tillers at  that  time  were  able  to  work  off  SO  gallons  of  wash 
in  eight  minutes,  and  the  duty  was  levied  accordingly  j 
very  soon  afterwards  they  contrived  means  of  doing  the 
same  thing  in  about  three  minutes.  The  stills  made  for 
such  rapid  operation  were  shallow*  and  exposed  a  great 
surface  to  the  fire.  One  of  them  is  figured  and  described 
in  Ure*s  *  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  Since  the  year  i 
the  whiskey  duties  have  been  levied  on  ihe  quan  ity 
tilled,  independent  of  the  capacity  of  the  still.  Tins  change 
has  introduced  a  modification  in  the  dtStiUfag  apparatus, 
with  the  view  of  combining  purity  of  product  with  ccuiiumy 
of  time.  The  body  of  the  still  is  still  comparatively  Ma 
as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  fire;  but  the  tapering 
upper  |  art,  corresponding  to  the  capital  of  an  alembic,  is 
made  very  long,  rising  sometimes  15  or   20  re  it 

terminates  in  the  worm  pipe  or  refrigeratory  for  condensa- 
tion. 

Great  distilleries  are  usually  mounted  with  two  std!s.  a 
larger  and  a  smaller.     The  former  is  the  IcoiA  still,  and 
B   to   distil    from   the  fermented  worts  nolo 

spirit  called  it/tv  icines ;  the  latter  is  the  low-wine  still, 
and  rectifies  by  a  second  process  the  product  of  the  first 
disiillaikm.  In  these  successive  distillations  a  quantity  of 
fetid  oil,  derived  from  the  corn,  comes  over  along  wiih  i lie 
first  and  last  portions  received,  and  constitui  ,  mi- 

bination  what  is  styled  the  strong  and  weak  faints  in  the 
language  of  the  distilleries.    These  milky  faints  are  care- 
fully  separated  from  the  limpid  spirit  by  turning  III 
as  they  begin    to  tlow  from  the  worm -end  into  distinct 
channels,  which  lead  to  separate  receivers. 

From  these  receivers  the  various  qualities  of  spirit,  low 
wines,  and  faints,  arep  for  the  purpose  of  redistillation, 
pumped  up  into  charging  backs,  from  which  they  are  iuu 
in  gauged  quantities  into  the  low-wine  and  spirit  Iti 
The  pumps  afford  many  facilities  to  the  fraudulent  distiller 
for  abstracting  spirits  without  the  cognizance  of  the  excise, 
and  thus  injuring  at  once  the  fair  dealer  and  the  revenue. 
It  would  be  easy  to  arrange  a  distillery'  so  that  pumps 
would  lie  quite  superseded,  with  their  numerous  joints  and 
screw?,  and  to  conduct  the  spirituous  liquids  from  the  ap- 

Iiropriale  receivers  to  the  chargers  and  stills,  on  successive 
evels,  through  a  series  of  pipes,  without  external  orifice. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern  distillation 
Ll  the  accomplishment  of  this  essential  analvsis  uCvVa^  > 
pure  spirit  at  one   onetaAvavu    C\^m\aVnj  Y«A  \ifefcw  Vara?! 
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familiar  with  the  pneumatic  apparatus  ofWouUe,  without 
thinking;  of  its  adaptation  to  distillery  apparatus,  when 
Edouard  Adam*  an  illiterate  operative,  after  attending  by 
-  lent  a  chemical  lecture  at  MuMpclhcr,  where  he  saw 
that  apparatus,  immediately  employed  it  for  obtaining  fine 
brandy,  of  any  desired  strength,  'at  one  and  the  puBi  beat/ 
He  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention  in  July,  1801,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  enabled  by  his  success  to  set  up  in  that 
city  a  magnificent  distillery*  which  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  practical  chemists  of  the  day,  In  November, 
1805,  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  improvements  whereby  he 
could  extract  from  wine,  at  one  process,  the  whole  of 
alcohol,  Adam  was  so  overjoyed  after  nuking  his 
first  experiments,  that,  like  another  Archimedes,  be  ran 
about  trie  streets  telling  every  body  of  the  surprising  re- 
sults of  bis  new  invention.  About  the  same  time,  Sohmaui, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Montpellier,  and  Isaac  Bcrard, 
distiller  in  the  department  of  Gartl,  having  contrived  two 
distinct  systems  of  apparatus,  each  most  Ingenious,  and 
obtaining  results  little  inferior  to  those  of  Adam,  became 
in  consequence  formidable  rivals  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 

Into  the  description  of  these  stills,  of  those  of  Derosne, 
Baglioni,  &c.,  on  the  continent,  or  of  their  many  modifica- 
tions in  this  country,  the  limits  of  this  art  tele  do  Dot  allow 
us  to  enter.  In  the  treatises  of  Lenormand  and  Dubrun- 
faut,  the  construction  of  stills  is  described  with  a  minuteness 
of  detail   sumcieni  the  meet   curious   intju 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  in  0£  the  scienti^e 

principles  of  a  perfect  spirit  still,  and  with  a  deliiieaiiou 
of  its  outlines. 

The  boiling  point  of  alcohol  varies  with  its  strength,  in 
contbrmitv  with  the  numbers  in  the  L1  lowing  table. 


Roiling  pntnl  l»y 

BoUittf  point  by 

slflc  Gravity. 

ntmfi  Se*lc. 

BpwSfiB  QtnvUj. 

Pttumnelt'i  Scuhi 

0*7939 

ha 

0*8 

181-0 

n-8034 

icb-o 

0-8631 

1U3'0 

0*8118 

168'5 

u*8765 

187-0 

0-8194 

wi 

0-8892 

190-0 

0-8265 

172'5 

0*9013 

I  J  1-0 

0*6332 

173*5 

0"9126 

1&7-0 

0*8397 

i;;ro 

0*9234 

>9»Q 

0*6458 

177U 

0'93Jj 

+2U1'0 

0-6518 

I7t"€ 

Hence  the  lower  the  temperature  of  the  spirituous  va- 
pour which  enters  into  the  refrigerator,  the  stronger  and 
liner  will  the  condensed  spirit  be,  because  the  noxious  Oifle 
are  less  volatile  than  ah  I  come  over  chiefly  with 

the  aqueous  vapour.     A  perfect  still  should  therefore  con- 
sist of  three  parts :  first,  the  cucurbit  or  boiler;  second,  the 


rectifier  for  intercepting  the  greater  part  of  the  watery  . 
tii  lei,  and  the  whole  of  the  corn  oil ;  and  third,  the  relY. 
rator.    Such  a  construction  is  represented  in  Jig.  1,  2.  and  3, 
in  which  the  resources  of  the  most  refined  French  stills 
combined  with  a  simplicity   and   solidity  of  construct iuii 
suited   to  the  grain   distilleries  of  the  United   Kingdom. 
Three  principal  objects  are  obtained  by  this  arrau 
first,  the  extraction  from  fermented  wort  or  wine,  at  one 
operation,  of  a  spirit  of  any  desired  cleanness  and  strength; 
second,  a  great  economy  of  tune,  Labour,  and  fuel;  third, 
freedom  from  all  dauber  of  blowing  up  or  boiling  over  by 
mismanaged  firing.    When  a  mixture  of  the  alcohol,  water, 
and  essential  oil,  in  tlie  stale  uf  vapour,  is  passed 
through  a  series  of  winding  \  Maintained  at   a  re- 

gulated degree  of  heat,  from  1 70°  to  18'r*,  the  alcohol  aJ 
in  notable  proportion,  retains  the  elastic  form,  and  pro<cn 
onward  into  the  refrigeratory  tube,  in  winch  these  pas^ 
terminate,  while  the  wuier  and  the  oil  are  in  a  great  n 
sure  condensed  and  retained  in  these  passages,  su  aa  to  drop 
back  into  the  body  of  the  still,  and  be  discharged  with  the 
elTele  residuum. 

The  lyitaG)  of  channels  shown  iiijf^.  2  is  so  cot; 
as  to  bring  the  compound  vapours  which  rise  from  the 
alembic  A  into  intimate  and  extensive  contact  with  me- 
tallic surfaces,  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  and  maint^j 
at  any  desired  temperature  by  a  self-regulating  tkermottat 
or  heat-governor.  The  neck  of  the  alembic  tapers  upwards 
as  shown  at  B,Ji%.  1  ;  and  at  C,  fig.  2,  it  enters  the  bottom 

vestibule  of  the  rectifier  C  F.  F  is  its  top  ores 
vestibule,  which  communicates  with  the  under  on 
rallel  Angular  channels  D,  D,  D*  w  hose  width 

all  cum  pared  with  their  length  and  height.     Th 
eases  are  open  at  top  and  bottom,  where  they  are  soldered 
or  riveted  into  a  general  frame  within  the  cavity,  incl. 
by  the  two  covers  F,C,  which  are  secured  round  their  ed 
E,  E,  E,  with  bolts  and  packing.   Each  case  is  occupied  with 
a  numerous  series  of  shelves  or  tra>s,  placed  at  small  dis- 
tances over  each  other,  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined 
position!  of  which  a  side  view  is  given  m  Jig,  3,  and  cross 
tons  at  D,  D.  IX  .AV-  -*     Each  shelf  is  turned  up  a  little 
at  the  two  edges  arm  the  one  end,  but  sloped  down  at 
other  end,  so  that  the  liquor  admitted  at  the  top  ma)  be 
made  to  flow  backwards  ami  forwards  in  its  descent  throi 
the  system  of  shelves,  as  indicated  by  the  spouts  in  flg, 
The  shelves  of  each  case  are  framed  together  by  two  of 
more  vertical  metallic  rods,  which  pass  down  through  them, 
and  arc  fixed  to  If.     On  removing  the  cover,  the 

sets  of  shelves  may  be  readily  hfted  out  of  the  cases  to  be 
cleaned ;  and  are  hence  called  moveable. 


The  intervals  I,  I,  I,  Jig,  %  between  the  two  cases,  are  I  the  bath-vessel  G,  G ;   these  intervals  being  considerably 
left  free  for  the  circulation  of  the  water  cow  uiaed  in  |  narrower   than   the   cases,     Fig.  4   represents   in    plai 
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the  surface  of  the  rectifying  cistern,  shown  by  two  dif- 
ferent   sections   in  flgs.   t  and   3.     H,    K,  ,/fr.v,   2  and 

jovernor,  shaped  somewhat 
-.     Each  !•','  is  a  compound  bar, 

steel,  and  one  of  line  alloy, 

r.    having    their  up    arid 

i  are  joined  to  the  free  ends  of  these 

a,  which  receding  by  increase  of  temperature, 

net  through  a  lever  upon 

d  to  the  pipe  of  a  cold  water  reservoir, 

1  by  a  .-crew-nut,  that  whenever  the  water 

ove  the  desired  temper 

■  admitted  through  the  slop-cock  L  and 

pttom  of  the  cistern,  and  will  displace  the 

.tied  Water  by  the  over  How  pipe  M.    Thus  a  perfect 

be  maintained,   and    alcoholic 

|  oiideul  uniformity  be  transmitted  to  the 

consisting  of  a  double  tube, 
a  tigaag  direction,  but  in  one  plane,  and  supported 
ins.     The  alcoholic  vapour  enters  at 
*nds  along  the  inner  tube  marked 
i ill  il  bee  not:*  condensed  by  the  counter- 
vail)' ascending  in  the  annular 
i  or  copper  tube,  and  the  outer  cast- 
Fhe  water  of  condensation  enters  into  that 
ing  supplied  by  the  pipe  D, 
The  funnel  into  which 
oured  must  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
at  water  is  discharged,  after  having 
ioe  temperature  as  that  of  the  alco- 
lo  its  intlucnce. 

particles   kept  by  any  means   at 
bad    conductor  of    caloric;    it 
tcq&ri  •  ivimum,    conducting    or    cooling    power, 

enfcf  w  articles  are  set   in  rapid   and   continuous 

•ruction    of    worm    is    calcu- 
the  most   complete   refrigeration    of    the 
e  smallest  expenditure  oi  cold  water,  and 
at  B  in   the  coolest  state.     It  has, 
iry  recommendations,  one  to  the  dit- 
to i  he  i e venue.    Its  interior  may  be  moat 
unscrewing  the  bolts  of  the  joints  C  C, 
i  s  through  the  several  straight 
»nsists;  no  offset  or  branch  pipe 
is  of   ti  practised  upon  the 
ifm  tuba  fir  fraudul  ml  purpo  'es.  The 

1  at  the 
rieeew  distiller;  a  few  only  being  represented  in 

Wt  flgi  sake  of  illustration.     If  a  small  portion  of 

ti*  over  rim.  be  mule  to  trickle  down  and  moisten 

'^  '1'Jt^tlf   Hjr&Oea  of   Ihe    tWQ  Of   three   upper  LeaJTlhj  of 
vill  by  evaporation  produce  a  considerable 
*egr*e  of  coolne^  -  ieTe  cold  water. 

is  worked  as  follows  :  into 
the  ak  ueh  fermented  liquor  as  will  protect 

Us  bottom  from  being  Injured  by  the  ilre,  when  it  is  not 
ilungrd  to  a  bath  of  miniate  of  lime,  but  exposed  direct); 
Is  the  j,  men  as  the  ebullition   in  the  alembic  has 

reu  of  the  water  bath  GG  to  the  de- 

MTed  reel  170°  or   1*0°,  the  therrno- 

tcd  by  its  screw  nut,  and 
the:  ucatson  with  the  charging  back 

l  he  opened  by  moving  the  index  of  the  stop-cock  O 
ilrmtal  arch.    The  wash 
w  descend   in  a  regulated  stream  through  the  pipe 

il  tube  P  Ph  and  issue 

f  distribution  into  the  respocUve  tial 

i  iie  manner  of  its  progress  is  shown  for  one  set 

>  iq  Jtm  of  the  si  ream  in  each  shelf 

of  tint  in  the  shelf  above  and  below 

le  tdudf  corresponding  with  the 

or. 

h  or  wine  in  a  thin  film  over 

sorh  an  ample  range  of  surfaces,  ihe  constant  tendency  of 

per  limit  of  temperature  is  conn- 

out   waste  of  time  or  fuel;  for 

becomes  bailing  hot,  and  expe- 

s!cam   distillation.     Thus  also  a  very 

iter   through  the   thermostat   stop- 

i    the  bath;  such  an   extensive  vapo- 

of  the  wash   producing  a  far  more  refrigerant  in- 

fhan  its  simple  heating  to  the  boiling  point.    It 
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deserves  peculiar  remark,  that  the  greatest  distillation  with 
the  least  fuel  is  bete  effected  without  any  pressure  in  the 
alembic;  for  the  passages  are  all  pervious  to  the rapodf, 
whereas,  in  almost  every  wa-h  still  heretofore  coofrived  for 
similar  purposes,  the  spirituous  vapours  must  ibrrc  their 
way  through  succeaatfe  layer-  of  Liquid,  the  ir»tul  pressure 
from  which  causes  undue  elevation  of  temperature,  obstruc- 
tion td  the  process,  and  forcing  of  the  junctures.  Whatever 
supplementary  refrigeration  of  the  vapours  in  their  pas- 
through  the  bath  may  be  deemed  proper  will  be  admi- 
nistered by  the  heat  governor. 

Tli  ulated   by  the  thermostnt  may  however  be 

used  fur  obtaining  line  spirits  at  one  operation,  without 
transmitting  the  wash  or  low  wine*  down  through  its  interior 
passages;  in  which  ca-e  it  becomes  a  simple  rectifier.     The 

empyreurnatie  taint  which  spirits  are  apt  to  contract  from  the 
action  of  the  naked  fue  on  (lie  vegetable  gluten  in  ooniact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  somewhat  counteracted  by 
the  rotation  of  chains  in  the  large  wash-stills;  but  it  may 
be  entirely  prevented  by  placing  the  still  in  a  bath  of  strong 
>  Union  of  muriate  of  lime  RK,  Jig.  I,  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer or,  stdl  belter,  a  thermostat.  Th  and 
effectual  temperature  of  from  '270°  to  290°  Fahr.  may  rea- 
dily be  obtained.  For  further  details,  see  the  specification 
of  Dr.  Urc's  patent  stilL 

The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  which  paid  duty  in  183G  was 
twenty-seven  millions  of  gallons,  thirteen  indiions  of  whieh 
were  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen  millions  in  Ire- 
land. Of  the  latter.  able  quantity  was  imported 
into  tins  island.  The  manufacture  of  whiskey  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  diminished  in  this  count  r)  I 
in  the  United  States  by  the  influence  of  the  temperance 
societies. 

In  1332   ..   20,778,521  gallons  paid  excise  duiv 

1834    ,.    23,.1f)  7,806  „ 

1836    ..   27,137,000 
showing  an   increase  which  is  far  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  the  population.     We  may  add  to  the  last  quantity 
three   in  ill  ions  of  gallons  on  the  score  ,  in 

Licensed  and  illicit  mslilleries;  making  thirty  millions  io  bo 


the  real  amount  of  whiskey  consumed  by  our  population  of 
twenty  four  millions.     [Brandy,  Gin,  Rum,  T 
•  i:y  1 
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DISTORTION,  Deformity  of  tlie  i  ersoij  may  he  advan- 
tage-■  ed  for  the  purp  rider  two 
principal  heads:  mafformutinn  and  distortion.  The  former 
is,  for  the  m  »t  part,  congenital,  a  ill*  chara 
ized  by  ihe  deficiency  or  redundancy  of  pa  imperfec- 
tion* and  ii regularities  of  structure.  The  latter,  arising 
generally  afier  birth,  comprises  all  permanent  deviations 
from  the  natural  shape  or  position  which  are  effected  by  the 
iniluem-e  of  external  or  interna]  force  in  parts  originally 
soft  and  flexible,  or  such  as  have  acquired  unnatural  pliancy 
by  accident  or  disease. 

It  is  to  the  latter  class  of  deformities  only  that  our  atten- 
tion is  for  the  present  directed.  Rut  even  thus  Limited, 
the  subject  is  so  extensive  that  we  must  once  for  all  refer 
the  reader  for  more  precise  information  on  several  of  its 
most  interesting  subdivisions  Io  oilier  professional  works. 

I.  Ever)r  part  of  the  body  capable  of  independent  motion 
is  furnished  with  two  sets  of  muscles,  acting  in  contrary  di- 
rections, the  purpose  of  which  is  obviously  to  bring  the  part 
back  to  its  place  after  movement  in  either  direction.  In 
the  position  of  equilibrium  these  muscles  are  not  in  a  atato 
of  absolute  relaxation  even  dor  ins  sleep;  on  the  conttarj, 
they  continue  to  act  with  considerable  energy,  ea  h  exactly 
counterbalancing  the  other.  This  is  called  their  tone  or 
tension,  and  it  is  calculated  to  give  great  steadiness  to  the 
part  thus  held  at  rest  between  opposite  forces.  But  if  one 
Bel  oi  the  muscles  should  be  suddenly  cut  across,  the  ten- 
sion of  their  antagonists  still  remainm.*  m  actio  O,  the  con- 
nee  would  be  a  movement  in  obedience  to  ihe  lalier 
till  the  contraction  had  reached  its  limit;  and  the  part  in 
question  would  permanently  retail  the  position  into  which 
it  bad  thus  been  moved.  The  same  effect  would  result  if 
the  muscle,  instead  of  being  divided,  wen  paralyzed  by  the 
interruption  of  its  nervous  communication  with  the  bi 
Again,  if  the  lone  of  one  muscle  were  increased  I 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  decided 
its  an  the  result  would  be  similar.     These  con 

rations  will  suthciently  explain  the  nalure  of  one  lar^e  class 
of  distortions,  namely,  tho*e  which  result  from  affections 
of  the  brain,  muscles*  and  fierce*. 
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t.  The  simplest  of  these  is  the  drawn  mouth*  or  heim* 
plegia*    It  (irises  in  this  way  :  m  consequent-  irava- 

sation  of  blood  or  some  other  cause,  the  Ai  net  io  1 1  - 
of  the  brain  are  interrupted  ;  the  mnaclea  of  the-  cheek  on 
the  same  side,  deriving  their  nerves  from  that  part  of  the 
bruin,  are  paralyzed,  and  the  retractors  of  the  opposite  angle 
of  the  intmili  being  no  longer  balanced  by  an  equal  Eb 
draw  it  up  towards  their  origin* and  retain  it  in  that  position* 

2,  Strabismus,  or  squint  in  g,  is  frequently  produced  in  I  he 
same  way  by  a  partial  paralysis  of  that  muscle  the  other  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, or  it  may  arise  from  undue  contraction  of  the  muscle 

,  on  the  same  side, 

3,  It  is  remarkable  that  hysteria  is  sometimes  accompa- 
nied by  a  distortion  of  the  last-mentioned  kind,  produced  by 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  uf  one  of  the 
joints,  commonly  the  knee  or  Lip.  Fur  months  or  years 
(nil  painful  condition  may  last  without  mitigation:  yet  it 
may  vanish  all  at  onoe  under  the  inlluenee  of  some  power- 
ful impression  of  the  body  or  mind.  The  entire  loss  of  the 
voice,  which  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly  in  similar  con- 
stitutions, and  after  long  resisting  every  remedy ,  as  sud- 
denly departs,  is  probably  an  analogous  affection  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx. 

j  //;■//-,•  wck  i>  a  distortion  also  due  to  irregular  mus- 
cular  action*  It  generally  comes  on  gradually  in  infancy, 
and  i  a  shortened  and  contracted  state  of  the  sttr- 

mhfimtoid  muscle,  ©f  thai  ilde  to  which  the  head  is  in- 
dined  and  from  which  the  face  is  turned.  Clubfoot  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  similar  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  which  draw  up  the  heel  and  eventually  disturb 
the  integrity  of  the  ankle  joint.  This  complaint  also  comes 
on  at  an  early  age,  and  is  sometimes  congenital.  By 
proper  means  they  both  admit  of  relief,  and  often  of  a  cure. 

The  list  of  distortions  depending  on  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  muscular  or  nervous  functions  might  easily  be  extended. 

IL  But  by  far  the  most  common  and  important  class  of 
these  affections  is  that  which  originates  in  disease  of  the 
bones, 

1.  The  firmness  and  rigidity  of  the  bones  depends  upon 
the  duo  proportion  of  the  earthy  mailer,  phosphate  of  lime, 
that  enters  into  their  composition.  If  the  proportion  of 
this  fn gradient  be  too  great,  as  in  old  age,  and  in  the  disease 
called fragilitaM  ossit/m,  they  become  brittle,  and  are  broken 
by  the  slightest  causes;  if  it  be  too  small,  they  heroine  un- 
naturally pliant*  and  are  distorted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  weight,  or  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

The  latter  condition  is  prevalent  with  Other  structural 
changes  in  the  disorder  called  rickets;  The  medical  name 
of  this  complaint  is  rachitis  (from  pa\*r,  the  spine),  and  was 
given  to  it  by  Glisson,  who  first  described  it,  partly  because 
he  conceived  the  vertebra?  to  be  the  bones  most  commonly 
implicated ;  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  resem- 
blance to  the  English  name,  His  doctrine  was  erroneous; 
and  the  error  perpetuated  by  the  misnomer  has  led  to 
serious  mistakes  in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  The  spine 
is  undoubtedly  liable  to  partake  with  the  rest  of  the  skele- 
ton in  the  mo  ibid  condition  of  rickets,  but  certainly  not  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  other  bones. 

This  malady  seldom  appears  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  lactation,  or  after  puberty.  It  is  ushered  in  and  attended 
throughout  by  general  febrile  disturbance,  and  is  cl" 
connected  with  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  of  r lie  nun, 
functions.  The  opinion  that  it  is  of  scrofulous  origin  has 
lately  been  strongly  cyntroverted,  and  does  nol  in  reality 
appear  to  be  well  supported  by  facts.  It  is  most  common 
among  the  poor,  and  in  closely -peopled  districts,  as  all  the 
d  leases  of  children  are;  but  it  is  |  is  confined  to 

r,  or  to  children  whoae  constitutions  are  apparently 
the  most  feeble  in  other  respects.  Indeed  it  is  a  frequent 
remark,  that  the  most  robust  and  powerful  men  exhibit 
tokens  of  having  been  rickety  in  then  childhood.  Among 
such  indications  are  small  uess  of  the  pelvis,  with  in  war  d  Ot 
outward  curvature  and  disproportionate  shortness  of  the 
lower  limbs.  This  sudden  check  to  the  development  of  the 
skeleton,  constantly  observed  in  rickety  children,  with  the 
distortion  arising  from  the  unnatui  M  of  the  bones 

is  the  most  usual  cause  of  the  short  stature,  as  well  as  the 
proverbial  ugliness*  of  dwarfs. 

In  extreme  cases  of  this  complaint  the  head  is  generally 
small  and  pointed:   no  Longer  supported  by  the  yield 
and  shortened  neck,  it  links  down  bet* 
the  occiput  is  thrown  back  and  almost  touches  the  hump 


1  firmed  by  the  incurvated  spine  behind  the  chest:  (he  chin 
is  thrust  forward,  giving  an  expression  to  the  feature 
characteristic  of  the  dwarf,  and  reata  upon  the  breast  bone, 
winch  is  very  prominent :    on  each  side  the  ribs  are  flat- 
tened, and  bulge  in  upon  the  lungs.     The  shoulders,  losing 
the  support  of  the  wreathed  and  twisted  clavicles,  approach 
towards  each  other  in  front,  drawing  with  them  t[ 
pulic,  which  stick  out  laterally,  and  acid  considerably  to  the 
deformity  us  seen  from  behind;  the  anus,  though  bent  and 
in  reality  shortened,  seem  of  disproportionate  length;  the 
lumbar  spine  is  thrust  inwards  ;  the  pelvis  is  small  and  tlat- 
tencd  ;  the  thighs  are  bowed  forward;  the  knees,  with  their 
patellae  at  the  side  instead  of  in  front  of  the  joint,  touch  or 
overlap  each  other;    while  the  feet  me  set  wide   apart,  a 
sudden  twist  above  the  ankle  still  permitting  the  i 
be  set  lo  the  ground.     Such  are  some  of  the  varied  changes 
which  exhibit  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  every  part  of  the  bony  frame,  and  almost  defy 
description.     Of  course  such  extreme  cases  of  rickety  djfr 
tort  ion  are  comparatively  rare ;  yet  almost  daily  ine 
are  seen  by  those  whose  duty  calls  them  into  the  un 
some  courts  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  and  slighter  ex- 
amples of  the  affection  are  extremely  common. 

Rem  very,  even  from  considerable  degrees  of  this  alfl 
is  more  frequent  and  rapid  than  might  be  imagined;  but 
the  pelvis  and  lower  limbs,  which,  as  above  mention 
the  most   commonly  and  extensively  implicated,  seldom 
completely  regain   their  natural  proportions.     This  fact,  as 
it  regards  the  female   pelvis,  is  wormy  of  notice,  be. 
cause  of  by  far  the  must  dangerous  kind  of  ditlicult 
i  ition.     It  is  in  extreme  cases  of  this  tort  that  the  Cm 
section  has  been  practised. 

Independently  of  rickety  distortion,  there  are  two  other 
kinds  of  curvature  of  the  spinal  column  which  demand  a 
brief  notice. 

The  first,  which  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  rat 
is  usually  called  lateral  c u nature,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inure  serious  kind  of  distortion  next  to  be  considered,  which 
is  called  angular  curvature. 

2.  Unlike  rickets,  which  almost  always  commence  in  in 
fancy  or   early  childhood,  lateral   curvature  of  th< 
seldom  appears  before   the  tenth  year.     The  external  de- 
formity consists  in  the  prominence  of  one  hip  (generally  the 
right  i,  and  elevation  of  the  corresponding  shoulder,  the 
of  which  sticks  out  in  unsightly  protuberance  behind.    The 
opposite  hip  and  shoulder  are  respectively  flattened  and  de- 
pressed; and  the  symmetry  of  the  chest  is  destroyed,  oue 
side  being  larger  than  the  oilier,  and  both  twisted  and  mis- 
shapen.    On  examination  the  spine  is   found  to  have  a 
double  curvature  sideways  so  as  lo  resemble  the  letter  S, 
but  generally  turned  the  other  way,  the  concavity  of  the 
lower  curve  being  on  the  right,  and  the  upper  on  the  left 
side.     It  arises  from  weakness  in  the  spinal  muscles  and 
local  elongations  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the 
habit  of  resting  the  weight  in  sitting  or  standing  more  on 
one  side  than  the  other  ;  and  that  side  is  usually  the  right. 
The  position  is  more  easy  than  the  upright  one,  and  when 
not  corrected  by  fitting  exercise  and  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  it  becomes  habitual,  and  the  twist  of 
the  person  permanent  and  increasing.    The  subjects  of  tins 
kind  of  distortion  are  chiefly  slender  and  delicate  twirls  in 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the  poor  heing  eotnpar 
exempt.     It  conies  on  insidiously,  the  attention  not  being 
awakened  by  any   particular  derangement   el"  the  health 
beyond  a  certain  degree  of  languor  and  susceptibili 
fatigue,  and  perhaps  a  sluggish  state  of  the  digestion.     The 
first  symptom  that  betrays  its  presence  is  usually  a  ten- 
dency of  the  dress  to  slip  off  the  left  shoulder.     It  is  much 
promoted  hj  moani  often  used  to  prevent  it,  such  a 
linemeui  and  restraint  of  the   person  and  posture  by 
trda,  high-backed  chairs,  reclining  on  a  board 
other  contrivances  to  improve  the  figure,  and  ri 
development  of  the  natural  form;  as  well  as  bv 
tary   habits  and   inappropriate    exercises  of  the  n< 
Of  school-room.     Nature    i?  not  to  be  coerced  with   impu- 
hataetk  caprices  und  contrivances:  a  good 
dih  must  be  found,  if  anywhere, 
open  air  of  the  fields,  in  loose  and  easy  clothing,  n 
nneonstreine  .,  a*  chi&rci 

aiwaja  adopt,  ji  lei  ose  far  themselves,  in  wnya  much 

.1  strength  than  an 
Kited  for  thorn* 

mtnre  of  the 
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dinVrent    in    i  and    appearance    from    the    lost 

ifecnbttd*      Ii  arises  for  the  must    pari   from   ulceration 

uf  i  scrofulous  kind  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.    The 

<t)^  ilius  lust,  the  spine  is  sharply  bent 

of  the  spinous  processes  pro- 

I   -it ion  of  i\  d  vertebrw, 

ittended  with  incomplete  paralysis  of  the 

[infrequently  fatal.    In  cm 

recovery  the  bodies  of  the  contiguous  vertebra  are  approx- 

J  wnli  what  remains  of  those  which 

ion  of  bony  matter.     It  is  in 

ssof  eotnal  complaint  only  that  rest  and  the  recum- 

are  expedient,    The  observance  of  these  essen- 

ons  t  tvwith  other  means  frequently 

in  distortion  however  is  permanent. 

Lmilar  kind  frequently  occur  m  the  bones 

and  other  parts  of  the  oody ;  they  require  similar 

ad  are   followed  by  analogous  consolidnti dqi 

nn,  and  other  disorders,  and  even  common 
curring  in  a  high  degree  within  the  joints 
•nrhood,  occasionally  produce  like  effects, 
is  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  eontiac- 
Uon  of  other  parts  than  those  which  are  concerned  in  motion. 
'•  those  of  the  lingers  which  arise  from  chronic 
mflawtiati  ui    and    permanent  contraction  of  the  palmar 
asoneoiu&is,  or  fascia,  a  strong  inelastic  und  fibrous  mem- 
brane   attached    to    the    projecting  points  of   hone,   and 
irfced  beneath  the  skin  of  the  palm  for  I  he  protection 
of  the  nerve*  and  other  soft  parts  during  the  act  of  forcible 
flapping.     There  is  a  similar  aponeurosis  in  the  sole  of  the 
which  is  subject,  but  not   so  frequently,  to  the  same 
Under  this  division  may  I  lasted  those 

is  which  arise  from  burns  and  other  extensive  de- 
wru<  I  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  in  consequence  of 

ir  in  the  process  of  healing.  When 
take  place  in  the  front  of  the  neck  and  face, 
thi*  resulting  is  sometimes  frightful.     The  space 

:un  and  the  breast  is  filled  up  by  a  tense  dis- 
tehwred  and  corrugate  1  cicatrix,  which  bows  the  head  fcr> 
«ac4  and  draws  down  the  features  so  as  to  expose  the  inner 
»ar£tre  of  the  lower  eyelid  and  keep  the  mouth  constantly 
spen.  When  they  occur  iti  the  flexures  of  the  joints  as  in 
taut  of  the  t  cicatrix  extends  in  the  loriu  of  a 

fcardend  rigid  web  between  the  humerus  and  fore  arm,  the 
rmanently  bent.    Such  deformities  may  some- 
tune*  W  partly  removed  by   an  operation;  but  it  b 
tiensely  painful,  and  often  unsuccess 

i  jury  of  the  race  below  the  eye,  or  the  simple 

iii-  oilier  cause  of  the  skin  of  that   part 

oay  |*ro»l  itty  called  eclropium,  or  eversion  of 

the  tower  lid  ;  and  the  opposite  state  of  inversion  [entropium, 

r*  suit  from  a  similar  contraction  of  the 

I   itself.     Severe   mltammation,  and  even 

buodnes*.  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  latter  affection 

from  the  friction  of  the  lashes  against  the  globe.     H»lh  of 

tfcewdcfjrv  be  remedied  by  a  slight  operation 

J\  ma)  arise  from  external 

pasture;  as  of  the  bones  and  cartilages  <>t  ;:  from 

UgfctsfaT-  the  phalange*  of  the  toes  from  ill-made 

id  of  distortion  must  be  familiar 

>r  no  particular  explanation  or  remark. 

3    '  dbtnetio,'   in   the  jurisprudence  of  the 

egal  compulsion  generally,  whether 

aode  of  compulsion  extensively 

sttons  of  Teutonic   origin  was  the 

ting  possession  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  property  of 

CsW  own  .  md  withholding  it   from    him 

law  bad  been  complied  with, 
railed   *  naani/   from  nyinan, 
aehr:  o   the  An?: 

Gtruiui,  and  The  modern  dis- 

ihe  to  the  taking  of  pej 

;  and  in  it*  most  simple  form  it  maybe  stated  to 
sonai  chattels  out  of  the  possession  of 
doer  fur  the  purpose  of 
.  >ugh  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
trsonal  chattels,  to  perform  the 

liiulter,  or  to  make  compensa* 

be  luis  committed. 

&xne  rights  lo  ■  the  remedy  bj 

.in'rw^  »,  i  as  too  important  to  be  left 

I  by  the  mere  detention  of  the  rffr- 

*kU'h  term  the  thing  taken  is  also  designated), 


and  more  efficacious  means  of  dtaling  uith  it  have  been 
introduced;  and  in  certain  cases  a  sale  of  the  property 
taken  by  way  of  distress  ■>  allowed,  i£  after  a  certain  interrai, 
the  party  distrained  upon  continues  to  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  do  the  act  required. 

Distresses  Me  either  tor  some  duty  omitted,  some  default 
or  nonfeasance, — or  they  are  in  respectof  some  wrongful  act 
done  by  the  distrain 

I.  At  to  distresses  for  omissions,  dfifauU^^  or  nonfeasance. 
— These  may  be  grounded  upon  noncompliance  with  some 
judicial  requirements,  or  they  may  be  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals m  vindication  of  certain  lights,  for  the  withholding 
of  which  the  law  has  entrusted  them  with  this  remedy. 

The  process  out  of  courts  of  record  ordering  8UCU  dis- 
tresses to  be  made  is  called  a  writ  of  distringas,  which,  when 
legal  proceedings  were  in  Latin,  was  the  word  used  to  direct 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  make  the  diet) 

Another  class  of  judicial  distresses  is  where,  upon  refusal 
or  omission  to  pay  a  sum  in  which  a  parly  is  convicted  upon 
a  summary  proceeding  before  justices  of  the  peace,  such 
justices  are  empowered  to  grant  a  warrant  authorising  and 
directing  the  levying  of  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  of  the  offender. 

Another  species  of  judicial  distress  is  that  awarded  and 
issued  upon  a  judgment  recovered  in  an  inferior  Court,  QOl 
of  record.  In  these  caves  the  execution  or  remedy  for 
obtaining  payment  of  the  sum  recovered  is  by  distress.  A 
precept  issues  to  the  officer  of  the  court,  commanding  him 
to  take  the  goods  of  the  party,  and  lo  impound  tbein  until 
he  satisfies  the  debt.  Such  process  issues  at  the  command 
of  the  sheriff  or  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  &.e„  in  whoso 
name  and  by  whose  authority  the  courts  are  holdcrt, 

So  a  distress  lies,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  for  fines 
and  amercements  imposed  in  the  sheriff's  tourn  and  in  a 
oourt-leet,    [Leet;  Tourn.] 

A  penally  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  a  bye-law  [Bye  Law] 
may  be  levied  by  distress,  in  cases  where  that  remedy  ia  ap- 
pointed at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  particular  lye  law. 
But  a  bye  law  establishing  a  distress  cannot  authorize 
sale  of  the  distress. 

Another  species  of  judicial  distress  is  a  distress  taken 
for  poor-rates.     [Poor.] 

In  the  foregoing  cases  the  right  or  duty  withheld  has 
been  ascertained  by  some  judicial  determination 

ii  be  resorted  to.  But  many  payments  and 
duties  having  their  origin  iu  feudal  rights,  maybe  enforced 
by  distresses  token  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  parlies  clutni* 
ingsuch  payments  or  duties.  The  rights,  of  which  the  vnv 
tlicaliun  is  thus  in  the  first  instance  entrusted  to  the  parties 
themselves,  are  connected  immediately  or  mediately  with 
feudal  superiority  ;  and  it  is  observable  that  to  feudal  supe- 
riority, jurisdiction  and  magisterial  authority  were  alw 
incident. 

Among  the  feudal  duties  which  may  be  enforced  by  dis* 
tress,  at  the  more  will  of  the  party  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
such  duties,  one  which  though  seldom  exacted,  is  still  of  lhe 
mosl  extensive  obligation,  is  fealty.  Fealty  is  a  pronu-e 
confirmed  bj  an  oath,  to  be  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
thus,-  into  which  the  parly  doing  the  i 

(as  i lie  net  of  taking  the  oath  is  termed)  has  expressly  or 
impliedly  entered  upon  becoming  tenant  to  the  part/  re- 
ceil  ing  the  fealty. 

A  distress  also  lies  for  suit  of  court,  secta  ad  curiam, 
01  lhe  attendance  which  freehold  tenants  owe  tu  their 
lord1!  comi -baron,  or  fieeholders'-court,  and  which  tenants 
in  viUenage  or  copyholders  owe  to  the  lonl^ 
ternary  court  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  lessees  for 
tant  to  attend  the  lord*s  courts,  though 
Unless  the]  also  till  the  situation  of  freeholders  of  the 
manor,  they  are  not  qualified   I  suitors  and  jud 

in  the  court  baron  ;  and  unless  they  are  copyholders 
they  cannot  be  sworn  upon  the  homage  or  jury  in  the 
Customary  court  This  suit  is  sometimes  called  suit- 
service,  to  distinguish  it  from  suit  real,  which  is  that  sun  ui' 
court  which  the  resiants,  or  those  who  dwell  within  a  hun- 
dred or  a  foot,  owe  to  the  sheriff's  toura  or  to  the  court- 
bssrt     [Leet;  Suit.] 

A  distress  lies  for  suit  of  mill  (secta  ad  molendinum),  an 
obligation,  still  existing  in  some  manors,  to  grind  at  the 
lord's  mill. 

So  for  frankfoldage,  or  a  right  in  the  lord  to  require  his 

Hi  to  fold  their  sheep  upon  bis  lands. 
So,  if  land  be  holden  by  the  tenure  ot  repairing  a  bridge* 
or  a  highway,  or  of  doing  suit  to  bl  \ae\,  ox  xv&\xy^  wa&wL 
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within  the  leet,  a  distress  will  lie  for  nonperformance  of  the 
service,  aHhough  no  fine  or  amercement  may  have  been  im- 
poted  in  tlie  court  leet. 

The  most  important  feudal  duty  fur  which  a  distress  may 
he  taken  is  rent.  Rent,  in  its  original  and  still  most  usual 
form,  is  a  payment  rendered  b  Hint  to  his  landlord 

as  an  equivalent  or  a  compensation  f< «r  the  occupation  of 
land,&c  Such  rent  is  denominated  rent- service*  It  comes 
in  heu  of,  and  represents  the  profits  of  the  land  granted  or 
demised,  and  is  therefore  said  to  issue  out  of  the  land.  To 
rent-service  the  law  annexes  the  power  of  distress,  although 
there  be  no  agreement  between  the  parties  creating  that 
remedy.  But  a  rent  reserved  upon  a  grant  or  demise  <  I 
to  be  a  rent-service  if  it  he  disatuiexed  from  the  ultimate 
property  in  the  land,  called  in  some  cases  the  reversion,  in 
oi  hen,  the  right  of  reverter.  Thus,  if  the  owner  of  land  in 
fee  demises  it  far  l  term  of  years,  reserving  rent,  and  after- 
wards assign b  the  rent  toastranger,  retaining  the  reversion, 
or  grants  the  reversion,  retaining  the  rent,  the  rent  being 
disconnected  from  the  reversion  is  considered  as  a  branch 

red  from  the  trunk,  and  is  called  a  dry  rent  or  rem- 
it, to  whirli  the  common  law  annexed  no  power  of  dis- 
tress. So,  if  the  owner  of  the  land,  without  parting  with  the 
laud,  grants  to  another  a  rent  out  of  the  land,  the  grantee 
having  no  reversion  had  only  a  rent-seek,  unless  the  grant 
expressly  created  a  power  of  distress,  in  which  ease  the  rent 

id   be  a   rent-i'harge.     But  now,  by  statute  4  Geo.  II. 
18,  s.  5,  the  like  remedy  by  distress  is  given  in  cases  of 
rem  of  rent  reserved  upon  lease. 

And  us  all  rents,  though  distinguished  by  a  variety  of 
names  derived  from  some  particular  circumstance  attached 
to  them,  are  resohable  into  rent-service,  rent-seek,  or  rent- 
charge,  a  distress  lies  sit  tins  day  for  every  species  of  rent, 
though  a  practical  difference,  still  subsists  as  to  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  distresses  taken  for  the  one  or  for  i  he  other.  As 
to  the  several  species  of  rent.  Slid  as  to  the  creation,  transfer, 
apportionment,  suspension,  ami  extinction  of  rents,  and 
the  estate  or  interest  of  the  pert}  J    to  support  a 

distress  for  rent,  and  as  to  Ihe  cases  in  which  this  remedy 
maybe  exercised  by  the  personal  representatives  of  such 
parties  see  Rent. 

A  heriot  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  voluntary  gift 
hy  the  dying  vassal  to  his  chieftain  or  lord  (hprr,  herus)  of 
his  best  horse  or  armour.  It  has  now  become  a  legal  lia- 
bility to  deliver  the  best  animal  of  the  deceased  tenant  to 
be  selected  by  the  lord,  or  sometimes  a  dead  chattel  or  a 
commutation  in  money.  Where  heriot  is  due  by  111 
within  a  particular  district,  in  respect  of  all  tenants 
Elg  within  that  district,  without   reference  1o  the  pro- 

v  held,  it  is  heriot-CUStom ;  and  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular Innd  charged  with  the  heriot,  the  lot  dis- 
train, but  may  seize  Ihe  heriot  as  his  own  property,  his 
election  being  determined  by  the  hare  act  of  seizure.  But 
heriot  dtt(  el  of  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in  the  land 
is  heriot  service;  and  for  this  the  lord  may  eil her  distrain 

i  the  land  to  compel  the  tenant  to  deliverer  procure  the 
delivery  of  the  heriot  due  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
or  he  may  choose  for  himself,  and  seize  the  heriot  as  his  own 
property  (toe  right  of  property  vesting  here  also  upon  the 
eleel ion  exercised  and  sign i tit »d  hy  Lie). 

As  heriot  is  something  rendered  upon  the  death  of  a 
tenant,  so  relief  is  a  payment  made  by  the  heir  Q]  on  the 
taking  up  (relevatio)  hy  him  of  the  inheritance.  Strictly 
speaking,  relief  was  payable  in  those  cases  only  where  (he 
tmure  was  by  knight's,  service.  But  the  name  was  after- 
wards extended  to  a  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  relief  made 
bj  the  heir  m  socage,  by  doubling  the  rent  for  the  Jlrsr 
after  the  descent  of  the  land,-  in  other  words  hy  paying  one 

d  rent    Fur  this  payment  a  di- 
Toll  is  a  charge  or  impost  upon  goods  in  respect  of 
benefit  conferred  or  right  fori  li  relation  to  tl 

goods,  by  the  party  claiming  such  toll. 

Tolls  of  fairs  or  markets  are  a  duty  payable  to  the  owners 
of  the  fair  or  market  as  a  compensation  for  the  mischief 
done  to  the  soil  hy  the  holding  of  such  lair  or  market. 

Toll- traverse  is  a  compensation  paid  in  s*  to  the 

owner  of  the  soil  in  respect  of  the  transit  ax  pusaf 
Toll-thorough  is  a  toll  for  the  transit  of  px 

iired  hy  the  party  claiming  the 
Port-toils,  mure  commonly  called  port-dul 
abb  i  >min"  to  or  sailing  from  a  port  or  a 

what  f  of  which  the  part,  \g  the  tolls,  or  tho*e  from 

8  their  title  to  such  tolls,  arc  the  owners, 
the  toll  be  withheld,  anr  part  of  the 


property  chargeable  therewith,  may  be  seized  and  detained 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  such  toll. 

II.  Distress  Jar  damage  feasant. — Besides  distresses  fot 
omissions,  defaults,  or  nonfeasance,  this  remedy  is  given  in 
certain  cases  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  reparation  for  some 
wrong  done  by  the  distrainee.  Cattle  or  dead  chattels  may 
be  token  and  detained  to  compel  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able sum  of  money  by  way  uf  satisfaction  for  the  injurf 
sustained  from  such  cattle  or  dead  chattels  being  wrong- 
fully upon  properly  in  the  occupation  uf  the  party  taking 
ihenu  and  doing  damage  there,  either  by  acts  of  spoliation 
or  merely  by  incumbering  such  property.     This  is  called  a 

tltngl  taken  damage-feaiant  (doing  dam. 

The  oecupier  of  land,  &c,  is  allowed  not  only  to  < 
himself  from  injur?  by  driving  out  or  removing  the  cattle* 
&e.,  but  also  to  detain  the  thing  which  did  the  injury  till 
compensation  be  made  tor  the  trespass;  for  otherwise  he 
mignf  never  find  the  person  who  had  occasioned  the  tres* 
pass.  Upan  referring  to  Spelman  and  Ducange,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  limilsr  practice  obtained  on  the  continent 
amongst  the  Angli,  Werini.  Ripuarii,  and  Bur^undians. 

The  right  tD  ifistrain  darnage-feasant  is  given  to  all  per- 
sons having  an  immediate  possessory  interest  in  1 1 
or  in  its  produce,  and  whose  rights  are  therefore  invaded 
by  such  wrongful  intrusion.  Thus,  not  only  the  occupier 
of  the  land  trespassed  upon,  hut  other  persons  en  titled  to 
share  in  the  present  use  of  ihe  land  or  of  the  produce,  as 
commoners,  &c,  may  distrain.  But  though  a  commoner 
may  always  distrain  the  cattle,  &c.f  of  a  stranger  found 
upon  the  common,  it  would  seem  that  he  cannot,  unless 
authorized  by  a  special  custom,  distrain  the  cattle,  &c«, 
of  the  person  having  the  actual  possession  of  the  soil  MM 
can  he  distrain  the  cattle  of  another  commoner  who  has 
stocked  beyond  bis  proportion,  unless  the  common  be  stinled, 
j less  the  proportion  be  limited  to  a  certain  number* 
In  the  more  ordinary  case  of  rights  of  common  in  respect 
of  all  the  cattle  which  the  commoner's  enclosed  land  can 
support  during  Ihe  winter,  cattle  exceeding  the  proportion 
cannot  he  dish-nined. 

Callle  found  trespassing  may  he  distrained  dai 
feasant,  although  they  have  come  upon  the  land  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  owner  and  even  through  the  wrong* 
ftil  art  of  a  stranger.  But  it  I  hey  are  there  by  the  default 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land,  a*  by  his  neglecting  to  repair 
ices,  or  lo  shut  his  gates  against  a  road  or  a  close  m 
which  the  cattle  lawfully  were,  such  negligent  occupier 
cannot  distrain  unless  the  owner  of  the  cattle  sutTei 
to  remain  on  the  land  after  notice  and  time  given  to  hue 
to  remove  them ;  and  if  cattle  trespass  on  one  day  and  ge 
off  before  they  are  distrained,  and  are  taken  trespassing 
on  the  same  iand  on  an  oi  her  day,  they  can  he  detained 
only  for  the  damage  done  upon  the  second  day. 

Cattle,  if  onee  off  the  land  upon  which  they  have  tres- 
though  driven  off  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  a  die- 
•  nnnt  be  taken  even  upon  immediate  pursuit.     The 
occupier  is  left  to  his  remedy  by  action. 

III.  What  mat/  bt>  <■'  —Not  only  cattle  and  dead 
chattels,  but  wild  animals  in  which  no  person  has  any  pro- 
perty mty  be  distrained  damage-feasant.     In  il 

rent  and  other  duties,  that  which  is  taken  must  he  some- 
thing in  which  a  valuable  property  mav  exist.     But  ani- 
P  I  u  iM  nature,  if  reclaimed  and  become  vs 
i  kept  in  a  private  park),  may  he  distrained.  AY 
animals  reclaimed  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  o 
di- trained  appears  to  admit  of  doubt.    Lord  Coke  mi 

tuong  the  animals  upon  which  no  distress  can  be 
taken;  but  in  the  old  work  railed  the  Mirror,  to  wh 
refers,  the  restriction  would  appear  to  be  confined  Id 
where  other  distress  could  be  taken. 

Fixtures  and  growing  crops  not  being  personal  chattels 

were  not  at  common  law  subject  to  distress.     But  it  would 

that  those   fixtures  which  are  removable,  as  be- 

mdiord  and  tenant,  would  he  also  liable  to  be  taken 

as  a  distress;   and  hy  11  Geo.  IL  c\  19,  L  8,  distri 

rent-service  may  be  made  of  all  sorts  gf  com  and  grass, 

its,  fruit,  pulse,  nr  Other  product  whfttsoi 

inc  in  an)  pari  of  the  land  demised. 
By  the  common  law  nothing  could  he  distrained  upon 
or  other  duty  thai  could  not  he  restored  in  ns  good 
plight  as  at  the  time  of  (he  d  ing    taken 

and  other  matters  of  a 
nature  eouM  not   he  distrained,  nor  money  unl 
because  the  Identical  pieces  could  not  bt»  known  so  i 
restored  to  the  distrainee •  nor  could  grain  or  flour  be  isken 


4  ««il  of  the  sjsjifc  hi  a  burn,  or  curn  in 

lilt?  aticaC  because  the  quantity  could  nut  be  i 
taaed.   and  i Ley   night  bo  scattered  or  injured  by  the 
jteaurtl.    Nune  of  these  could  be  taken  as  a  distress  except 
fir  damage- feasant,  though  the  jamo  articles  when 
IOO0I  in  htfugs,  boxes,  carts,  or  buildings  might  be  (list ruined 

But  now  by  2  W.  St  M.  seas,  1,  c, 
JefnsM  may  be  made  of  sheaves  or  cocks  of  corn,  or  corn 
k*e*ot  r  hay  lying  or  being  in  any  barn  or 

penary,  ur  upon  anv  hovel,  stack  or  rick,  or  otherwises  upon 
•y  part  of  the  hind. 

WW«  a  stranger  >  cattle  are  found  upon  the  tenant's 

bad  they  may  be  J  upon  for  rent  si  \  ice,  pi 

ifces  aic  there  by  the  act  or  default  of  the  owner  of  such 

If  they  come  upon  the  land  with  the  knowledge  of 

then"  ©w  ing  fences  which  are  in    repair, 

...■:!.   r  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant  is  bound  to 

nrpair,  they  are  immediately  distrainable;  but  if  they  come 

io  through  defect  of  :.ieb   the  lord   or  tenant   is 

bcund  to  repair,  the  lord  cannot  take  them  (or  rent  1  < 

spun*  lease  1  for  a  night  upon  the  land, 

i#if  until  a*.'  1  to  the  owner,  if  he  can  be  dis- 

lu  1  belli.     But  in  the  case  of  a  lord  not 

repair  the   femes  distraining  for   an  antient  rent 

and  also  in  the  aaaa  of  a  rent-chargej  the  cattle 

a  taken,  after  they  have  lain  a  night  upon  the  Land, 

.  ir  owner. 

oeaaary  for  the  carrying  on  of  trade,  as  tools 

for  the  maintenance  of  tillage,  as  imple- 

uf  husbandry,  beasts  of  the  plough,  and  sheep  as 

to  manure  the  land,  arc  privileged  from  di 

,1  other  sufficient  distress  can  be  found.    But  this  rule 

vt  extend  to  a  distress  tor  a  toll  or  duty  arising  in 

iff  the  thing  taken  as  a  distress,  or  of  things  con- 

with  it ;    as  a  distress  of  two  sheep  for  uiurket-ndl 

J  in  respect  of  the  whole  flock*  or  of  the  anchor  of  a 

iCJp  §or  fort-duty  due  in  respect  of  such  ship. 

far  the  protection  of  tradesmen  and  their  employers  in 

transactions  of  society,  properly  of  which  the 

obtained  the  possession  with  a  \iuw  to  some 

to  he  performed  upon  it  by  him  in  the  way  of  Ins 

itcly   privileged   from  distress;  as  a  horse 

landing  in  asm  to  be  shod,  or  put  up  at  an  inn, 

ardath  tent  fir  a  tailor*!    hop  to  be  nude  into  clothes,  or 

am  sent  to  a  mill  or  market  to  be  ground  or  sold,     The 

nd*  of  a  srueet  at  an  inn  are  privileged  from  distress ; 

m  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  1 
ciading  in  the  coach-house  of  a  live  keeper;  nox 

ect  goods  on  other  promises  belonging  to  the 
as  hut  at  a  distance  from  it ;  anil  even  within  the  inn 
osrff  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  goods  of  a 
srnca    dwe  *   as  a  tenant  rather  than  a  guest. 

is  in  the  bands  of  n  factor  for  sale  are  privileged  from 
1  goods  consigned  for  sale,  landed  at  a  wharf, 
•  house. 
of  the  pi  ined  where  no  other 

in  he  found.     Am)  11  1-  raiaur 

to  ftnd  some  other  distiess.     A  disl 
unless  it  be  accessible  to  the  party  en 
St  dtftmin,  the  doors  of  the  house  being  open,  or  thi 
tha  field*  unlocked.     Beasts  of  the  plough  may  be  dis- 
upun  ehere  the  only  other  sutricicnt  distiv 
of  growin  1   though  now  subjected  to 

not,  as  they  cannot  be  sold  until  ripe,  uni 
to  the  landlord, 
temporary    privdege  from   distress  arises   when  the 
use,  as  an  axe  with  which  a  man  is 
wuori  ■  on  which  a  man  is  riding.    Iinple- 

tn  trade,  as  frames  for  knitting,  weaving.  &i 

l>t  they  are  in  actual 
osl  otherwise   they  may  be  distrained  upon  if  no  other 
und. 

whereby  the  goods  of  any 
isjhiassalia  «r  cii  of  any  foreign  prince 

traoalr  tic  servants,  maybe  distrained, 

«S**i,  t  to  be  null  and  void.     But 

Uttritilege  of  a  tenant  of  an  ambassador  does 

rent,  rate,  or  taxes  of  a 
uner  ted  with  I  lie  tea 
c.  Jii,  a.  74,  no  distress  for  rent  made  and 
afief  an  a  kniptcy  upon  the  goada  of  any 

Icakmpt  abail  be  u\  ail»ble  for  more  than  one 

tbe  date  of  the  Hut ,  but  the  party  to 


1  the  rent   is  due  shall   be  allowed  to  come  in   as  a 
creditor  lor  the  overplus  of  the  rent  due,  and  for  v 
s  shall  not  be  available* 
Where  a  tenancy  fur  life  or  at  will  is  determined  by  death 
or  by  the  act  of  the  landlord,  iho  tenant,  or  his  p«  1 
representatives,  may  reap  the  corn  sown  before  such  del 

iiiou,  and  therefore  such  corn  though  sold  to  a  thud 
person,  cannot  he  distrained  upon  for  rent  duo  from  a  sub- 
sequent tenant.     [Emblements,] 

Neither  the  goods  of  the  tenant  nor  those  of  a  stranger 
can  be  distrained  upon  fur  rent  if  they  are  already  in  The 
custody  of  the  law,  as  if  they  have  been  taken  dams 

nU  Of  under  process  of  execution.  But  although  ihe 
landlord  Cannot  distrain,  yet  Ly  8  Ann.  c.  14,  he  has  a  lieu 
or  privilege  upon  the  goods  of  his  lenant  taken  in  execu- 
tion for  one  year's  rent-     [Execvtio.v.] 

IV.  Time  * /  making  a  ekttren*     Kent  is  not  due  n 
the  last  moment  of  the  day  on  whieh  it  is  made  payable. 
No  di  1  be  taken  for  it  until  the  follu 

day.  And  as  a  continuing  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  necessary  to  support  a  distress  for  rent-service,  1: 

d  at  common  law  be  no  distress  for  rent  becoming  due 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.     But  now,  by  b  Ann.  o.  l-J,  s.  6 
and  7,  any  persons  having  rent  in  ai  rear  upon  leases  for  lives, 
for  yean,  or  at  will,  may,  alter  the  determination 
lease,  distrain  for  the  arrears,  provided  that  such  di 
made  within  six  calendar  mouths  after  the  determine, 
of  the  lease  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  land! 
title   or  interest,  and  the  possession   of  the  tenant  from 
whom  such  arrears  are  due.    If  the  possession  of  the  ten 
continue  in  fact,  it  is  immaterial  whether   l]  jion 

be  wrontrful  and  adverse,  or  whether  it  continues  by  the 
permission  of  the  landlord;  and  if  a  part  only  of  the  "land 
remain  in  the  possess  ion  of  the  tenant,  or  of  any  person 
deriving  his  possession  from  the  tenant,  a  distress  for  the 
whole  of  the  arrears  may  be  taken  in  such  part  during  the 
sil  months.  Where  a  tenant  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
his  leas*1,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  hold  over  1 
of  the  laud  or  buildings  for  a  1  pond  the 

nominal  term,  the  original  tenancy  will  be  considered  as 
continuing  with  reference  to  the  land,  &,e.  so  retained,  and 
the  landlord  may  distrain  at  common  law  for  the  arrears 
during  such  extended  period  in  the  landl  id  over, 

and  he   m  0  under  the  statute  during  six  months 

martial  right  of  possession  lias  entirely  ceased. 
When  different  portions  of  rent  are  in  arroar  the  landlord 
may  detrain  for   one   or  more  of  those   portions,  without 
being  his  right  to  take  a  subsequent   distress  for  the 
sidue;  so,  although  the  first  distress  be  for  the  rent  last 
due.     But  inhere  be  a  sufneie  a  to  be  found  upon 

the  premises,  the  landlord  cannot  div.de  a  rent  accruing  at 
one  tune  iufo  parts,  and  distrain  first  for  a  part  and  after- 
wards for  the  residue.  If  however  he  distrain  for  the  entire 
rent,  hill  from  mistaking  the  value  of  the  goods  1 

ticient  distress,  it  seems  thai  a  second  distress   for  the 
will    bu   lawful  although   there  were   sufficient 
good>  on  the  premises  to  haw  the  whole  demand 

at  the  time  of  LAO  first  taking;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  may 
take  such   second  distress  upon  tme 

upon  the  premises  subsequent!)  to  the  first  taking,  if  m 
the   first  instance  he  distrain   all   the  goods  then   found 
thereon  uud  for  Ihe  entire  rent,  the  amount  of  which  1 
Of  the  good*  first  taL 
A  distress    for  real  or  other  duties  or  se.  be 

taken   only   between   sunrise   and  but  cattle  or 

-  found,  dai  Jit  may  bo  distrained  at  any  time 

of  the  day  or  night 

By  the  common  law  the  remedy  by  dist .  n  general 

lost  upon  the  death  of  the  pait\  i<-  wh  m  it  accrued!  Uut 
the  king  and  corporations  aggregate  never  die;  and  as  the 
law  authorizes  a  surviving  joint  tenanj  to  act  as  if  be  had 
been' originally  the  sole  owner,  lie  may  distrain  fur  rent  or 
other  services  accruing  in  the  lifetime  of  his  companion. 

The  statutes  of  32  JL  VI11    a  37.  :md  3  and  4  \V.  IV. 
c,  42,  have  extended  the   remedy  by  distress  to  husbaj 
and  executors   m  respect   of  rent   accruing  due  to   their 
deceased  wives  or  testators.     [H 1 

Nit  distress  can  be  taken  Ibr  more  than  six  \cars*  arrears 
of  rent ;  nor  can  any  rent  be  claimed  where  eat 

lias  been  acquiesced  in  for  twent)  years,  3  and  4  \V.  IV. c  2?. 

V.  In  what  place  a  sftflraaf  am  be  made. — The 
being  given  in  respect  of  property,  not  of  the  person,  a  dis- 
ires*  for  rent  or  other  aomoti  could  al  ojuwu^  W  \^ 
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taken  only  upon  the  laud  charged  therewith,  mid  out  of 
wind i  such  real  or  services  were  said  to  issue 

But  this  restriction  did  nut  apply  to  ihe  king,  who  might 
distrait]  Upon  any  lands  Which  wens  in  the  actual  occupation 
of  his  tenant,  either  at  the  tune  of  the  di  ben  the 

rent  became  due. 

The  assumption  of  a  similar  power  by  other  lords  was 
considered  oppressive,  and  it  was  ordained  hy  the  statute  of 
Bfarlbridge,  Lbal  no  one  should  make  distress  for  any  cause 
out  of  his  fee,  except  the  kini;  and  h;s  ministers  thereunto 
specially  authorised.  The  privilege  uf  distraining  in  all 
land-  occupied  h\  the  party  chargeable,  is  communicated 
hy  21  Car.  II,  c  6;  2fi  Geo.  HI.  c§7;  30  Geo,  III.  >  Mj  and 
34  Go  i   I II.  o   ' ■'«.  Co  the  purchasers  of  certain  crown  rents. 

At  Common  law  if  the  tenant  or  any  other  person  seeing 
the  lord  or  his  bailiff  oome  to  distrain  tor  rent  or  other 
service*  drove  the  Cattle  away  from  the  land  holden,  tbei 
might  be  distrained  off  the  land.  Not  so  when  the  cattle  w  ab- 
out being  driven  went  off  before  lluy  were  actually  taken, 
though  the  lord  or  hadiif  saw  the  cattle  upon  the  land 
(which  for  some  purposes  is  a  constructive  possession). 
Nor  if  after  the  view  the  cattle  were  removed  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  preventing  a  distress.  On  the  other 
band,  cattle  of  which  trie  lord  or  bailiff  has  no  view  whilst 
they  are  on  the  land,  although  the  ten  nit  drove  them  off 
purposely  to  avoid  a  distress,  could  not  he  distrained. 

Under  8  Ann.  c.  14,  and  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  wli 
fraudulent!}  or  clandestinely  carries  off  his  goods  in  order 
to  prevent  a  distress,  the  landlord  may  within  five  days 
afterwards  distrain  diem  as  if  they  hud  still  continued  on 
the  demised  premises;  provided  they  have  not  been  (&ottd 
fide)  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

And  hy  the  7th  section  of  the  latter  statute,  where  any 
goods  fraudulently  and  clandestinely  carried  away  by  any 
tenant  or  lessee,  of  any  person  aiding  therein,  shall  he  put 
in  any  house  or  other  place,  looked  up  or  otherwise  secured, 
so  as  to  prevent  such  goods  from  being  distrained  for  rent, 
the  landlord  or  his  bailiff  may,  in  the  day  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  constable  or  peace  officer  (and  in  case  of  a 
dwelling-house,  oath  being  also  first  made  of  a  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  that  such  goods  are  therein)*  break  open 
and  enter  into  such  house  or  place,  and  take  such  goods 
for  the  arrears  of  rent,  as  he  or  they  might  have  done  if 
such  goods  had  been  put  in  an  open  Held  or  place. 

To  entitle  Ihe  landlord  to  follow  the  goods,  the  removal 
must  have  taken  place  after  the  rent  became  due,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  a  distress.  It  is  not  however  neces- 
sary that  a  distress  should  he  in  progress,  or  even  contem- 
plated. Nor  need  the  removal  be  clandestine.  Although 
the  good-i  be  removed  openly,  yet  if  goods  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  arrears  are  not  left  upon  the  premises,  and  the 
landlord  is  turned  over  to  the  bun  en  reined)  by  net  ion, 
the  is  fraudulent  and  the  provisions  of  these  sta- 

resorted  to.  These  previsions  apply  to  the 
goods  of  the  tenant  only.  The  goods  of  a  stranger  or  of 
an  under-tenant  may  be  removed  at  any  tint  they 

are  actually  distrained  upon,  and  cannot  be  followed* 

Where  iw>  let  by  separate  demises  and  separate 

,  though  such  demises  be  made  at  the  same  time  and 
wen  contained  in  Ihe  same  deed,  a  distress  cannot  be 
taken  in  one  *  lose  fur  both  id 

If  a  rent-charge  or  rent-service  also  issue  out  of  land 
which  is  in  the  hands  or  separate  possession  of  two  or  more 
persons,  a  distress  may  be  taken  for  the  whole  rent  upon 
the  possession  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  lord  may  enter  a  house  to  distrain  if  the  outer  door 
be  open,  although  there  be  other  sufficient  goods  out  of  the 
bouse.  It  is  not  lawful  to  break  open  outer  doors  or  gates; 
hut  if  ihe  outer  door  be  open,  an  inner  door  may  be  forced, 
And  where  the  lord  having  distrained  is  forcibly  expelled, 
he  may  break  open  outei  in  order  to  i> 

the  distress.     If  a  window  be  open,  a  distress  Within  reach 
may  be  taken  out  at  n. 

At  common  law  a  distress  might  be  taken  for  rent  in  a 
street  or  other  highway  being  within  the  land  demised. 
But  now,  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  private  persons  are 
forbidden  to  lake  distresses  in  the  highway.  This  statute 
applies  only  to  distresses  for  rent  or  for  services  and  not  to 
Nor  does  the  statute  make  the  distress  absolutely 
void  ;  for  though  the  tenant  may  lawfully  rescue  cattle  dis- 
trained in  the  highway,  or  may  bring  his  action  on  the  case 
upon  the  statute,  yet  if  he  brings  trespass  or  replevin,  it 
.s  to  be  no  answer  to  a  justification  or  an  avowry  made 
in  respect  of  the  rent. 


^raised 
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No  rent  can  be  reserved  out  of  an  incorporeal  heredita 
ment;  and  therefore  at  common  law  the  lord  could  not 
distrain  for  rent  in  a  place  in  which  the  tenant  had  i 
an  incorporeal  right— as  a  right  of  common.  Hy  11  ( 
II.  C.  19,  s.  8,  landlords  are  enabled  to  lake  a  distress  for 
rent  upon  cattle  belonging  to  their  tenants  feeding  upon 
any  common  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  demised 
But  in  cases  not  within  this  enactment* the  rule  of  the 
mon  law  applies ;  and  therefore  upon  a  demise  of  a 
and  the  appurtenances,  With  liberty  to  land  and  loud  _ 
the  landlord  cannot  detrain  the  tenant's  barges  lying  oppo- 
site and  attached  to  the  wharf. 

VI.  Mod* qf  making" a  dittreti. — A  distress  maybe  made 
either  by  the  party  himself  or  his  ageni,aud  us  distresses  in 
manors  were  commonly  made  by  the  bailiff  of  the  man 
any  agent  authorised   to  distrain  is  called  a  bailiff.     The 
authority  given  to  ihe  bailiff  is  usuall)  in  writing,  and 
then  railed  S  warrant  or  distress;  but  a  verbal  autln 
and  even  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  act  by  the  party  OH 
whose  behalf  tiic  distress  is  made,  is  sufficient.     In  order 
that  the  d  nay  know  what  is  included  in   the 

,  an  inventory  of  the  goods  should  be  delivered,  aoc 
pauied,  in  the  case  of  a  distress  for  rent,  by  u 
the  object  of  the  distress,  and  informing  the  tenant  that 
Unless  the  rent  and  charges  he  paid  within  five  days,  tbe 
goods  and  chattels  will  be  sold  according  to  law.     This  no- 
tice is  ret j iiired  by  2  W.  &  M«,  sess.  i.  c.  5,  s.  3,  which 
'that  where  any  goods  shall  be  distrained  tor  rent  due 
any  demise,  lease,  or  contract,  and  the  tenant 

Muds  shall  not,  within  five  days  next  after  such  di 
taken,  and   notice  thereof  with  the  cause  of  such  takinj 
left  at  the  chief  mansion  house,  or  other  most  notorial 
pl.i.  l-   on  the  premises,    replevy  the  same,  with   suthcie 
security  to  be  given  to  the  sheriff,— that  after  such 
and  notice  and  expiration  of  the  five  days,  the  person  dis- 
tiainmg  shall  a  with  the  sheriff  or  under-s 

with  the  constable  of  the  place,  cause  the  goods  to  be  ap- 
praised by  two  sworn  appraisers,  and  after  such  appi 
meat  may  sell  the  goods  distrained  towards  satisfaction  o 
the  rent,  and  of  the  charges  of  distress,  appraisement,  aw 
sale,  leaving  any  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  under- 
sheriff,  or  constable,  for  the  owner's  use.* 

At  common  law,  goods  distrained  were,  within  a  reason- 
able lime,  to  be  removed  to  and  confined  in  an  enclosure 
called  a  pound,  which  is  either  a  pound  covert,  I.  e,  a  com- 
plete enclosure,  or  a  pound  overt,  an  enclosure  sufficient! 
open  to  enable  the  owner  to  see,  and,  if  neci 
Ihe  distress,  the  former  being  proper  for  goods  eaath 
moved  or  injured,  the  latter  for  cattle;   and  b) 
Will  IV.  e.  69,  s.  4,  persons  impounding  cattle  or  animals 
in  li  common  open  or  close  pound,  or  in  enclosed  ground 
ore  to  supply  them  with  food,  &c,  the  value  of  which  the 
may    recover    from    the    owner.      By    II    Geo.    II.    e.    IS 
■*.   in,  goods  distrained  tor  any  kind  of  rent  may  be  iui 
pounded  on  any  part  of  the  tenant's  ground,  to   re: 
there  five  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tune  they  ai 
be  sold,  unless  sooner  replevied.     Tbe  laudlot  how 

evet  bound  to  remove  the  goods  immediate!)  alter  the  e 
ration  of  the  five  days;   he  is  allowed  a  reasonable  tune  lor 
selling.     After  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  he  is  a 

r  if  he  retain  the  goods  on  the  pre 
express  assent  of  the  tenant,   which   assent   is   gene  rail 
given  in  writ!) 

The  I   and  *2  Ph.  &  M.,  c.  12,  requires  that  no  distress 
<d"  cattle  be  removed  out  of  the  hundred,  except  to  a  pouill 
overt  in  the  same  i  A  above  three  miles  from 

place  where  inch  distress  is  taken,  and  lhat  no  can. 
other  goods  distrained  si  one  time  be  impounded  in  severe 
places,  whereby  ihe  owner  would  be  obliged  to  sue  uut  a 
ral  replevins. 

The  2  Will  &  Mary,  sess.  1,  -  directs  that  com 

i.  or  buy  distrained  be  not  removed,  to  the  d 
the  owner,  out  of  the  plate  where  the  saint 
or  seized,  but  be    kept  ihe  re  until  re]  I 
11    Geo.  II.  e.  19,  which  gives  a  distress  for 
open  growing  orotic,  directs,  »<  \  shall  be 

cut,  gathered,  and  laid  up,  when  ripe,  in  the  barn 
proper  place  on  such  premises,  or  if  none,  then  in  some 
other  barn,  &.c,  to  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
near*  as  may  be  to  the  premises,  giving  notice  within  one 
week  of  the  place  where  such  crops  are  deposited;  and  if 
tenant,  his  executors,  &c,  at  any  time  before  the  eropa 
distrained  are  ripe  and  cut,  pay  or  tender  the  rent,  costs, 
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sad  charges,  the  goods  distrained  arc  to  be  restored.    In 
all  other  r  oi her  duty  be  paid,  or  per> 

frrmed,  or   t* .  be  paid  or  performed  1>eforc  t lie 

aWre**  is  impounded,  a  subsequent  detainer  is  unlawful 
ind  a  subsequent  impouiidiiig  or  driving  to  the  pound  is  a 


>t«tutes  authorising  (lie  sale  of  distresses  extend 
only  to  I  hose  made  for  rent.  At  common  law  distresses 
cannot  in  general  be  either  sold  or  used  for  tbe  benefit  of 
the  i  raining.     But  a  distress  fur  fines  and  amercia- 

ments in  a  court  loot,  or  for  other  purposes  of  public  bene- 
lit,  mat  be  sold  ;  and  a  OS tom  or  prescription  will 

war  talc  of  a  distress  in  cases  where  the  public  has 

Bairn  interest. 

TtL  Ittz'r  *$medm  of  the  Distrainee.— A  dtettom 

nude  by  a  patty  who  has  no  right  to  distrain,  or  made  for 
leniorothir  service  which  the  party  offers  to  pay  or  per> 
tjna*  or  made  in  the  public  highway,  or  upon  goods  privi- 
leged from  distress  either  absolutely  or  temporarily,  is  called 
a  wrongful  distress*    Where  to  dutrain  exist 

■  here  the  rent  or  duty  is  tendered  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tress, the  owner  of  the  goods  may  rescue  ihem  or  take  them 
*ut  of  the  possession  of  the  distrainer,  or  bring 
TJ    of   replevin,  or  of    trespass,  at    his    election, 
the  cattle  or  goods  taken   are   to  bo   rede- 
livered   to    the   owner    upon    his    giving    security    by  a 
bond,    for    returning    them    to    the    distrainer, 
in  ease  s    return    shall   be   awarded  by  the  court ;    and 
therefore  in  this  action  damages  are  recovered  only  for  the 
lattrmediate  detention  costs  of  the  replevin  bond, 

fRtrLSTtN.]  In  the  action  of  trespass  the  plaintiff  recovers 
damages  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods ;  because  upon  such 
feeov  property  in  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the 

datodant 

The  2  W.  £c  M ..  was.  i.  c.  5,  s.  5,  provides  'That  in  case 

of  inv  distress  and  sale  fbr  rent  pretended  to  be  due,  where 

in  truth  do  rent  is  due,  tbe  owner  of  the  goods  so  distrained 

by  action  of  trespass  or  upon  the  case,  reco- 

value  of  such  goods,  with  full  costs  of  suit.1 

I  a  wrongful  distress  in  taking  goods  protected  by  be- 

n*  t rt  a  street  or  highway,  or  goods  privileged  from  distress, 

tie  remedy  is  by  an  action  on  the  statute,  in  which  the 

abr  tiled  to  an  immediate  return  as  in  replevin. 

cattle  or  goods  distrained  cannot  be  found,  tho 

tariff  may  take  other  cattle  or  goods  in  withernam  (by 

0  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  kind, 

to  the  distrainor,  and  deliver  them  to  the  dis- 

trasne*.  f  his  own. 

f  wrongful  distress  is  recaption,  or  the 

g  of  the  same  or  other  zoods  of  the  distrainee  for  the 

uae  causes  pending  an  action  of  replevin,  in  which  the 

%  of  the  fii  is  la  questioned. 

afberrver  a  distress  is  wrongful,  the  owner  of  the  goods 

air  re h  ue  them  from  the  distrainer;  but  after  they  are 

scfnaJly  impounded,  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  custody  of 

uW  law,  a  >hide  the  determination  of  the  law. 

Whether  goods  are  rightfully  or  wrongfully  distrained, 

Id  take  them  out  of  the  pound  is  a  trespass  and  a  public 

The  proceeding  by  action   is  a   more   prudent 

than  making  a  rescue,  even  before  an  impounding, 

there  anv  doubt  exists  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  distress* 

Independently  of  the  danger  of  provoking  a  breach  of  tbe 

r's  thus  taking  the  law  into  his  own 

aands,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action  for  the  injury  sustained 

1st)  of  tbe  security  of  the  distress, 
-ul'l  the  distress  ultimatelv  turn  out  to  be  lawful;  and 
ta  such  action,  as  well  as  in  trie  action  for  poundbreach,  the 
rttctoer  will  be  liable,  under  2  W.  &  M.  scss.  i.  c.  5,  a,  4, 
to  tbe  payment  of  tieble  damages  and  treble  c 

A  distress  for  more  rent,  or  greater  services   than  are 

doe,  or  where  the  value  of  the  property  taken  is  visibly 

lie  to  the  rent  or  other  appreciable  service,  is 

i-rire  distress*  for  which  the  party  aggrieved 

t  compensation  in  an  action  on  the  case  ; 

bet  be  cannot  rescue,  nor  can  he  replevy  or  bring  trespass, 

■  ; ,  _  Iitfully  taken  being  afterwards  irregu- 
larif  conducted,  the  subsequent  irregularity  at  common  law 
mad*  the  whole  proceeding  wrongful,  and  the  party  was 
end  to  be  a  trespasser  *  ah  initio.'  But  now,  by  1 1  Geo,  11., 
c  *%  where  distress  is  made  for  rent  justly  due,  and  any 
Parity  or  unlawful  act  is  afterwards  done  by  the  party 
>g  or  his  agent,  the  distress  itself  is  not  to  be 
unlawful  nor  the  party  making  it  a  trespasser ;  but 
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the  \  i  leved  by  such  irregularity,  &c,  may  recover 

satisfaction    for   the  special   damage  sustained.     And  see 
Brad  by  on  Distresses;  Gilbert,  Distr. ;  Bracion  ;  Vu 
Cuke  upon  Littleton;  Bacon, Coinyns, and  Yiner's /16r; 
menii ;  YVillcs's  Rejmrts ;  6  Neviie  and  Mann  G06. 

DITCH.     [Bastiox.] 

DiTH  MARSH  (D1TMARSKEN,  Dan,),  the  most 
westerly  of  the  four  districts  of  tbe  Danish  duchy  of  IIol- 
stein,  has  the  German  ocean  for  its  western  boundary,  and 
Holstein  Proper  for  its  eastern,  to  which  last  it  was  united 
in  1459.  On  the  north  the  Eider  separates  it  from  the 
duchy  of  Sehleswig,  and  on  the  south  the  Elbe  divide 
from  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen.  Its  area  is  about 
500  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  47,000.  It  is 
protected  against  the  inroads  of  the  sea  by  strong  dykes,  is 
¥«rj  productive  in  corn,  pulse,  LmseeuV  &C.,  and  rears  a 
considerable  number  of  cattle.  Its  subdivisions  are  the 
bailiwicks  of  North  and  South  Dilhmarsh.  North  Dith- 
marsh  has  thirteen  perishes  and  four  market-towns,  with  a 
population  of  about  22,500.  The  principal  town  is  ileydo, 
in  the  heart  of  the  bailiwick,  which  has  a  spacious  market- 
place, a  church,  and  public  school,  with  about  2900  inha- 
bitants, and  is  the  seat  of  administration :  the  three  other 
towns  arc  Lunden,  near  the  Eider,  with  a  church  and 
school,  and  about  430  inhabitants;  BQsum,  OH  tbe  sea,  with 
a  church  and  harbour,  and  about  320  inh. ;  and  Weslu 
bursa,  not  far  from  iha  sea,  wiih  a  church  and  public 
school,  ami  about  G-UI  Lnh.  Close  to  the  latter  is  Schulpe,  a 
well  known  to  navigators,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider. 
South  Di  ill  marsh  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  and 
contains  four  market-towns,  with  a  population  of  about 
24,909,  Tbe  chief  town  is  Meldorf,  at  the  mouth  ef  the 
Mielo;  it  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  baa  ■ 
handsome  church,  a  grammar-school,  three  other  schools, 
public  gardens,  and  about  2020  inhabitants.  The  other 
towns  are  Wordcn,  on  an  arm  of  tbe  sea,  with  a  small  har- 
bour, a  church,  public  school,  and  about  850  inhabitants  ; 
Brun&biittel,  on  the  Elbe,  across  which  there  is  a  royal 
with  a  church,  custom-house,  a  public  school,  and 
about    1500  inhabitants;    and   Manic,   with  a  church  and 

public  school,  and  about  7  jo  inhabitants, 

DITHY RAMBUS,  the  name  of  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  as  they 
danced  round  the  blazing  altar  of  the  god  :  from  this  pecu- 
liarity it  was  also  called  the  cyclic  or  circling  chorus.  Tho 
original  subject  of  the  song  9a*  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  as 
the  name  seems  to  have  implied.  (Plato,  L$gg,  iii.) 
Tbe  music  was  Phrygian,  and  the  accompaniment  origi- 
nally the  flute.  (Aratot.  Mtt,  viii,  7,  'J. I  The  Dithy- 
rambus  is  particularly  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  Aristotle  attributes  to  it  the  origin  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy. 'Tragedy  and  comedy,*  says  he  {Pftet*  iv.  I4)p  'having 
originated  in  a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner,  the  first 
from  the  leaders  in  the  Dithyrambie  hymns,  the  other  from 
the  Phallic  songs,  advanced  gradually  to  perfection.1  These 
leaders  (IZapxovrtQ),  and  not  as  has  been  wrongly  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Aristotle,  the  whole  chorus,  recited  tro- 
chaic tetrameters,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  actors.  [Drama.]  In  the  Appendix  to 
Welker's  Treatise  on  the  Trilogy  (Nachtrag  zur  Schrr/t 
iifter  die  .Esthylisrhe  TritogUh  p.  i2S,  and  following i,  the 
reader  will  find  a  learned  disquisition  on  tbe  Dairy  rambus, 
deformed  however  by  some  serious  errors.  After  the  lead- 
properties  of  the  Ditbyrambua  had  merged  in  the  Greek 
iv,  it  became  vary  bombastic,  and  in  the  Greek  and 
even  in  modern  languages  the  epithet  Dithyrambie  is  a  sy- 
nonym for  turgid  ami  hyperbolical  expressions.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  unknown. 

DiTRU'PA,  a  genus  of  Annelids,  founded  by  tbe  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  and  which,  from  its  having  been  previously 
eon  founded  with  the  species  of  an  entirely  distinct  genus 
{Denttiliitm\  and  some  circumstances  respecting  its  capture 
in  a  living  state,  requires  particular  notice. 

Qeneric  <  haracter* — Shell,  free,  tubular,  open  at  both  ends. 

Operculum  fixed  to  a  conical  pcdicell  a  ted  cartilaginous 
body,  thin,  testaceous,  concentrically  striate. 

Branchice3  twenty  two  in  two  sets,  not  rolled  up  spirally, 
Hat,  broadest  at  the  base,  feathered  with  a  single  row  of  cilia, 

MemtU  rounded  behind,  slightly  crisped,  denticulated  in 
front,  strongtv  i  in  either  side. 

(bristles,  six  on  each  side,     (Berkeley.) 

Mr.  Berkeley  states  that  a  few  of  the  specimens  of  sand, 
gravel,  &c.  from  different  parts  of  the  great  bank  running 
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parallel  with  the  noi  th-wcst  coast  of  Ireland,  obtained  by 
Captain  A,  VhUvI,  R  N„  daring  the  extensive  soundings 

de  by  thai  officer  in  the  summer  of  (£30,  whilst  ins, 
ol  A  it  km1*  Rock,  pete  placed  in  his  bands  when  he  found 
among  them  several  specimens  of  the  shell  of  a  testa 
animal,  which  proved  to  be  the  Denfalium  sulmhtum^  Des- 
hayes,  and  identical  with  the  Madeira  specimen*,  the  only 
points  of  difference  being  a  paler  hue,  and  an  almost  total 
pjbti  of  i  he  constriction  near  the  orifice,  the  former  being; 
as  Mr  Berkeley  observes,  exactly  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  occurrence  of  the  species  hi  a  higher  lati- 
tude, and  the  latter  so  variable  as  m>t  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  its  specific  identity.  Having  prevkraal]  been  convinced, 
f  oni  Mr.  Lowe's  specimen,  thai  ibe  animal  was  not  a  Den- 
taliumt  but  >',   Mi.  Berkeley  requested  Captain 

Yidal  to  preserve  in  spiffl  during  the  following  summer,  when 
operations  on  the  bank  were  to  be  resumed,  whatever  ani- 
mals lie  should  procure  alive  in  sounding,  and,  if  possible, 
specimens  of  the  so-called  Denta/tum,  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  depth  at  which  they  were  taken.  The  result 
was  the  capture  of  theshell  with  the  included  animal,  which 
enabled  Mr.  Berkeley  to  establish  I  be  genus  named  at  the 
bead  of  ibis  article,  The  animals  of  the  Madeira  and  Bri- 
h   b  I  :     aniens  proved  to  be  perfectly  identical. 

Habits,  depth,  *fr, — It  appears  from  Mr,  Berkeley's  paper* 
thai  the  shells  first  handed  to  him  by  Captain  Vidal  oe- 
eiUTsd  in  line  sand,  at  various  distances  from  the  coast,  in 
i||.  99*|  at  mat  depths  from  60  to  ISO  fathoms.  After 
speaking  of  the  animals  preserved  in  spirit,  and  staling 
that  Captain  Vidal  noted  the  depth  at  which  each  specimen 
was  taken,  Mr,  Berkeley  remarks  that  the  so-called  Detita- 
liu/n  did  not  OOSUT  at  any  le>^  depth  than  {,3%  fat  boms,  and 
twice  (on  one  occasion  off  St,  Kdda)  it  occurred  at  171 
fathoms,  Nothing  could  be  concluded  us  to  habit,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  shells  were  imbedded  in  tbe  tallow 
(with  which  the  lead  was  armed);  but  this  was  of  the  less 
consequence,  says  Mr.  Berke  use  it  bad  appeared, 

from  Mr,  Lowe's  information,  that  the  animals  are  found  in 
great  numbers  together,  in  loesses  of  a  conglomerate  (if  it 

may  be  so  called)  of  mud  and  ?arioUS  marine  subst, 
the  broader  end  only  appearing  above  the  surface.     Mr. 
Berkeley  infers,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  diameter, 
that  the  narrow  or  posterior  end  is  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  course  of  growth. 

Geographical  Distribution—  Madeira,  British  seas,  and 
probably  a  much  more  extensive  range. 

Place  in  the  Animal  Ssrtet. — Mr  Berkeley  is  of  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  the  shell  to  thai 
of  true  Dentalia,  it  is  mosl  nearly  allied  to  Serpula;  but 
evidently  distinct,  in  having  an  unattached  shell  (for  tl 
is  no  evidence  to  bad  to  g  suspicion  that  it  is  attached,  1  ven 
in  infancy  i,  as  r  posterior  as  wall 

as  anterior  aperture.  Bethinks  that  other  species  of  so- 
called  Detituli  a  maybe  found  to  belong  to  tho  genus  Di- 
intpa,  One  at  least,  he  observes^  does  so  belong,  viz., 
Dentalittm  Qadv$t  Mont  (IknL  eoarelatum,  Lam.),  Mr. 
Berkeley  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  tbe  other  minute' 
British  Lhrtf,i/ia  will  nrove  DO  possess  an  animal  of  like 
structure,  though  possibly,  even  in  thai  ease,  it  would  be 
requisite  to  place  lb  em  in'a  distinct  genus. 


BitTupi  inboUta,  mafnlfod. 

tl.  ttie  nUrovl  t  b.  one  of  the  bmn^lilar  j  e,  a  portion  oflbe  anterior  port  of 
llie  maoSo;  d,  opereoJutti,    {tool  Jvum.  Yol,  r.) 


Example.  Ditrupa  subulata,  Berkeley ;  Denial  turn  subu- 
httumy  Des haves. 

DITTANY  OF  CRETE,  the  common  name  of  the 
labiate  plant  called  Origanum  Dictamnus  or  Amarucus  Dic- 
tum nus, 

DITTON,    HUMPHREY,    an    eminent    divine    and 
mathematician,  was  born  at  Salisbury ,  May  29,  1H75,     He 
WSJ  an  only  son  ;  and  manifesting  good  abilities  fol 
ing,  his  father  procured  for  him  an  excellent  private  edu 
cation.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  at  either  of 
the  universities,  a  circumstance  owintr,  probably,  to  the  u«- 
h-ions  principles  of  his  parents.   Contrary,  it  is  und 
to  his  own  inclination,  but  in  conformity  with  his  faiher* 
I,  he  chose  the  profession  of  theology;  and  hi 
eating  pulpit  for  several  years  al  Tunbridge  with  great 
credit  and  usefulness. 

His  constitution  being  delicate,  and  the  restraints  of  his 
father's  authority  moved-  he  also  having  married 

at  Tunbiidge — be  began  to  think  of  turning  his  tolen 
another  channel.     His  mathematical  attainments  having 
pained   for  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Whislon   an 
Harris,  they  made  him  known  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion and  influence  ho  was  elected  mathematical  mastt 
Christ's  Hospital     This  office  he  held  during  th< 
his  life,  which,  however,  was  hut  short,  as  he  died  in  i 
in  the  -10th  year  of  his  age. 

Ditton  was  highly  esteemed  amongst  bis  friends;  and 

expectations  were  entertained  that  he  wool 

proved  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  bis  time.       Re. 

er  attained  a  high  decree  of  celebrity,  and  published 

several  works  and  pin  Rsiderahle  value,  of  which 

the  following  list  contains  tbe  principal. 

1,  On  the  Tangents  of  Curves  &c,  *  Phil.  Trans.,' 

%  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,  in  the 
Trans.1  for  1705  ;  from  whence  it  was  copied  and  re 
in  the  4  Art  a  Eroditorum,1  1 707. 

3.  General  Laws  of  Nature  and  Motion,  Bvo.  I  To 

fius  mentions  this  work,  and  says  that  it  illustrates  and 
renders  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo,  Huygens,  and  the 
*  Principia1  of  Newton. 

4.  An  Institution  of  Fluxions,  containing  the  first  Prin- 
ciples,   Operations,    and    Applications   of    that    ad 
Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  8vo.  17 

5.  In   i;mj  he  published  the  '  Synopsis  Algehreica*  of 
John  Alexander,  with  many  additions  and  corrections, 

ft.  His  'Treatise  on  Perspective'  was  published  fn  iri'2 
In  this  work  he  explained  the  principles  of  that  art 
maticully;  and  besides  teaching  the  methods  then 
rally  practised,  gave  the  first  hints  of  the  new  method  after- 
wards enlarged  upon  and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor, 
and  which  ires  published  in  ibe  year  1715. 

7.  In  1714  Mr.  Ditton  published  several  pieces,  both 
theological  and  mathematical,  particularly  his  4  1 
on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ*  and  the  *  New  Law  of 
Hinds,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Ascent  ol  I 
exact  Geometrical  Figures,  between  two  nearly  contiguous 
Surfaces.'  To  this  was  annexed  a  tract  to  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  thinking  or  perception  being  Lt  of 

any  combination  of  the  parts  of  matter  and  motion  :  a  sub- 
jeel  winch  was  much  agitated  about   that   tune.     To  this 
work  was  also  added  an  advertisement  from  him  and  Mr 
OB  concerning  a  method  for  discovering  the  longi- 

hicli  ft  seems  they  had  published  about  hall 
This  attempt  probably  cost  our  author  his  L 
though   it  was  approved  and  countenanced  by   S 
a  before  it  was  |  resented  to  the  Board  of  L  i 
and  the  method  has  since  been  successful! 
m  finding  the  tongitude  between  Paris  ami    \ 
that  board  determined  against   it.     The  disappointment 
together  with  some  ridicule  (particularly  in 
written  by  Dean  Swift),  so  far  affected  his  health,  thai  he 
died  in  the  ensuing  year,  1715 

In  the  account  of  Mr,  Ditto;  I  to  the  German 

ion  of  his  discourse  on  the  Resurrection,  it 
that  he  had  published,  in  his  own   name   only, 
method  for  finding  the  longitude;  but  ihi>  Mr.  \\ 
denied.     However,  Raphael  Levi,  a  learned  Jew.  wl 
studied  under  Leibnitz,  informed  the  German  edit 

knew  that  Ditton  and  Leibnitz  hud  made  a  <! 
tiin  of  a  ma* bine  which  he  had  invented  for  that  purpose, 
that  it  was  a  piece  of  mechanism  constructed  with 

like  a    lock,  and  that  Leibnitz    highly  ap] 
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J  n  for  laud  use,  but  doubted  whether  it  would  answer 
unt  of  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
ire  agents  which  augment  the  urinary  se- 
ine bladder.   They 
of  substa  n  ees  w  1 1  ic  h ,  ho  v, 
in  their  action,  and  require  to  be  varied 
v  on  account  of  the  effects  which  their  lung 
be  stomach  and  digestive  func- 
i  inty  of  their  operation  is  owing  probably 

less  I  inherent  in  them  than  lo  our  want  of  acquaint- 

ing with  or  attention  to  the  circumstances  which  inttu- 
cao*  their    a*  r  »me  writers  disavow  their  belief  in 

the  i  distinct  class  of  substances  eutiiled  to 

considering  Lhcra  as  mere  general  sti- 
»uL.  let  as  many  of  them, 

he  from  being  stimulants,    are  decidedly  sedative,  while 
i  which  cause  diuresis,  such  as  fear  or 
Lion  of  cold,  are  like  \ 
on  the  sy 
In  attempting  to  ascertain  or  account  for  their  mode  of 
tly  War  in  mind  the  nature  oJ  the 
Yi ,  not  only  to  remove  from  the 
v  of  its  tii ml  contents,  but  at  the 
it  number  of  saline  and  olber  principles,  the 
li,  for  any  considerable  time,  in  the 

and  in  some 
imtuecft  sneedy  death.     Not  only  therefore  must  trn 

le  proportion,  but  the  quality 
tiution  of  it  must  also  be  of  a  proper  kind. 
Any  t.i  the  interference 

vi  medicine  it.     In  endeavouring  to  accomplish 

it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to  the 
lystem,  sometimes  an  acid  dial  iesi     predomi- 
nates, sometinn  ^  an  alkaline.  The  means  which  we  employ 
Oj  attain  our  object  may  be  classified  according  to  their  pri- 
mary nodes  of  action  on  the  system.     Sumc  are  stimulant, 
is  scopari us,  alcohol,  spirilus  rotheris 
it  of  juniper,  oil  of  turpentine,  &cc.     Same,  again, 
lactuca  viru  a,  leontodon  taraxacum, 
jiU  colchicum,  &c« :  otliers  arc  refrigerant,  of 
vLl-1i  surno  render  the  urine  acid,  such  as  the  dilute  mine- 
si  acids;  some,  on  the  opposite  hand,  render  the  urine  aika- 
the  carbonate  of  potass,  acetate,  tartrate  and 
tfcjxtraie  of  potu  certain  >aline  diuretics   do  not 

icid  or  alkaline,  such  as  nitrate  of  potass, 

ua  to  act   upon  the  lower 

1  the  vegetative 

i  as  tb      etlulax        ue,  the  fatty  structures,  and 

ere  ion  ot  which  thev  ivu- 

lant,  but  at  the  same  tune 

b  with  the  a-auuiah  as  well  as 

nail  doses ;  and 

ibilitv  of  prolonging  their  employ- 

ited  tune.     Whatever  lie  ihe  a 

isary  that,  to  cause  a  diu- 
composed  J  but  it  is 
dial,  when  saline  diuretics  ore  de- 
he  kidneys  as  the  emunc- 
1  from  the  system,  and  hi 
►pee<l  a  the  urine  alkaline,  which,  when  in 

very  hurtful  to  the  system  gene- 
and  urinary  passages  in  particular. 
U  are  the  agents  termed  diuretics,   none  of 
-  the   patient  be  under  certain 
L      If  a    very   inllamiiiat "iry   state   of  the   system 
1  act  as  a  diuretic  till  this  be  lessened, 
uploying  venesection  and  saline 
I  he  class  of  diuri 
lehicum  is  perhaps  the 
with      Even  such  inflammation  as  exists  in 
be  removed  by  antiphlogistic 
ill  have  a  beneficial  effect.    (Black- 


i  i, 


taporU 
n  Bpea 


-.•'  _r| 


-i-     f 


•saicr 

loot  to  or  a :< 


v  of  fluid  is  present  in  the  body, 

I  by  other  means  before  diuretics 

circumstances  do  nut 

c  kidneys — the  activity  of  absorption 

f  the  tjuan- 

die. )     If  there  be  great  general 

•absorbent 

thibition  of  tonics  pie- 

thc  diuretic  remedies*  Lastly,  none  of 


the  saline  diuretics,  which  are  susceptible  of  decomposition, 
will  act,  if  ani  considerable  c  itharsis  be  going  on, and  hence 
that  action,  if  arising  from  other  causes,  should  lie  moderate  1 
Of  <  Leeked  ;  and  care  should  be  taken  Dot  to  exhibit  such  of 
them  as  are  also  purgatives  in  such  doses  as  to  act  Upon  the 
bowels.  This  observation  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
exhibition  of  a  single  purgative  previous  lo  commencing  the 
use  of  diuretics,  as  this  is  often  beneficial,  or  to  forbid  their 
ionel  use  when  required  toobviate  particular  symptoms. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  t lint  if  the  patient  be  kept  very 
warn  i j  will  more  probably  be  directed  tu  the  skin 

than  to  Uie  kidneys  ;  hence  the  patient  should  not,  if  possible, 
remain  in  bed  ;  the  medicines  should  be  given  during  the  day, 
anil  the  air  of  the  apartment  should  be  cool,  and  the  clothing 
li^ht.  Indee  1  cold  itself  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  some- 
times succeeds  where  every  other  fails.  The  drinking  of 
diluents  likewise  promotes  the  action  of  the  kidneys:  it  is 
therefore  unwise  as  well  as  cruel  to  withhold  water  from  drop- 
I  patients.  [I>in  tjaws.] 
DIVAN.    [Diw*x,] 

DIVERGENCY.  DIVERGENT.     [Con verged] 
DIVERS,  COLY'MBID.E,  a  fanrih  itmz  birds 

(Natatores),  having  a  smooth,  straight,  compressed,  and 
pointed  bill. 

Willughby  assigned  the  family  a  place  in  his  fifth  section 
('whole-footed  birds  .with  Bhorter  Iegs'^*  under  i  lie  name  of 
*  Douche n  or  Lwnts,  called  in  Latine  Colymbi?  and  he 
divided  them  into  *  cloven  tooted  Douckers  that  have  no 
tails,'  the  Grebes,  and  the  'whole-footed  Douckers  with 
fails,*  the  true  Divers.  The  following  is  Willughby  s  de* 
lion 'of  Douckers  in  general/  4  Douckers  have  narrow, 
straight,  sharp-pointed  bills,  small  heads,  and  ulso  small 
Wings  ;  then  ]>  Lwards,  near  the  tail,  fur  quick 

swimming  and  easier  diving ;  broad  flat  legs,  by  which  note 
they  are  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  birds  ;  broad 
claws,  like  human  hails,  Of  these  Douckers  there  are  two 
kinds;  the  first  is  oj  ire  cloven -footed,  but  fin-toed, 

havmg  lateral  membranes  ail  alottj  the  Sides  of  their  toes, 
and  that  want  the  tail:  the  second  is  of  those  thai  are 
whole-footed  and  caudate,  which  do  nearly  approach  to 
those  birds  we  call  Trniv!ijla\  that  want  the  hack  toe. 
These  are  not  without  good  reason  called Douckere,  for  that 
they  dive  much,  and  continue  long  under  water,  as  soon  as 
they  are  up  dropping  down  again** 

Ray,  in  his  *  Synopsis,1  arranges  the  cloven-footed  and 

whole-footed  Co/^n^t,  Oi  Dims,  under  his  *  Pair 

impedes  tetradaetylai  rlitfto  publico  solute,  ei  pnmo  rostro 

recto  angasto  ueulo,  lnai  Inpierro  et   LV  ubi 

i  in  hide*  the  ^m\-  [A  in.) 

Ljnnous  placed  both  the  I>>r  rst  proper  I  j  so-called,  and 

the  Grebes  under  his  genu*  G<  lymbu4x  which  stands  in  his 

a  under  the   order  .wen    the   genera 

Phaeton  ttropic  birds)  and  Lotus  (gulls). 

Pennant  foil  a  separating  \hc  Grebes  from 

the  Diver*.    The  first  he  placed  next  to  and  im* 

mediately  I  and  the  Diver* between  the 

Guillemot*  and  tl 

Under   the   term  in  ou   BrarJuj)  tires'  Cuvier 

arranges  those  Palmt  which  have  some 

relation  to  the  Wattt  The  legs  placed  mo  ic  back- 

ward than  in  any  of  the  other  birds,  render  walking  a 
difficult  operation,  and  obliire  them,  when  on  land,  to  I 
themselves  in  a  vertical  position,  As  the  greater  part  of 
them  are,  besides,  bad  thers,  inasmuch  as  some  of  thein 
c  innot  tly  at  all  on  account  of  the  shertnesf  of  their  wings, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  almosl  exclusively  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  waters.     In  act  ah  this  destination 

their  plumage  is  more  close  set,  and  sometimes  it  even 
a  smooth  surface  and  silvery  hue,  They  swim  under 
lb-:  water,  aiding  themselves  with  their  wings,  nearly  ai 
they  were  fins.  Their  gizzard  is  sufficiently  muaeul 
their  cteea  are  moderate,  and  they  have  each  a  pee o liar 
muscle  on  each  side  of  their  lower  larynx.1  The  following 
are  the  genera  comprehended  Cuvier: 

— the  Grebes,  Bri  j  *,  Latham  ;  Colymbwt,  Bris- 

sou  and    niiger).     The   /  properly  so- 

called   (Mergus,  Bn  Latham;    Eutlytet* 

The  GuillemoU  The 

gouiruytAIca  of  LinnomB,    TL. 


*  wit:  *,•  iT»d» 

iijiri*'  Mrdi  «htch  Imy, 
ju  rach  tide;  ►acJi  ■■ 
properly  be  UenumLiiat«Iy<» -te+. 


<•  con  jiri*» 
loglu  tnucQ 
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fiknit\  Aptenndutes  of  Forster,  consisting  of  the  subgenera 
I  nWr//  s,  Cuvier;    Calarrhactes,  Brisson  \    and  Spite- 

Temmmck  places  the  Grebes  (Podiceps)  next  to  the 
P'r -iftirnpfWt nt  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  order,  tlie  Pinna- 
tiped&t  or  fin -footed  birds  ;  and  the  Divert  \C*dymhu*t 
Latham),  he: ween  the  Pelicans  and  the  Guillemots  in  his 
It  i     i  h  order,  the  Pa! mi/ 

Mr.  Vigors  makes  his  fifth  order  of  birds  (Natatores) 
comprise  the  following  families— 

rtulff,  Leach, 
Ctrfi/ml>i;f<Fi  Leach. 

Alrada*, 
PeiMamd&t  Leach. 
Ldrid(&t  Leach, 
Or,  with  reference  to  the  typical  groups— 

With   short  wings,  which   are  Ipariagljl  CtAaMd* 
fathered,  and  with  feel  placed  behind  Se}^2»! 

equipoise  of  the  bud  \  .  .  .J"         u " 

Aberrant  gruup. 

With  longer  and  well-feathered   wings,  j  Ptteramda. 
and  feet  especially  placed  within  the  equi-  \Larida*. 
poise  of  I  he  body     .  .  •  -J  AttathLr. 

He  considers  the  genus  Mergus*  of  Linnu?us»  the  species 
of  which  carry  the  ]  rowers  of  swimming  and  diving  to  the 
greatest,  extent,  making  use  of  their  wings  also  in  their 
progress  through  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
hibiting a  constrained  and  embarrassed  node  uf  walking, 
in  consequence  of  the  backward  position  of  the  legs,  as 
forming  the  passage  from  the  Anutidte  to  the  Cohjnuyidce* 
1  The  dish  naively  marked  character,4  writes  Mr.  Vigors*  in 
his  paper  *  on  t  he  natural  atfiniiies  thai  connect  the  orders 
and  families  of  birds**  *  of  the  lobaled  hind  toe,  which  prevails 
among  the  latter  groups  of  the  family  «c  have  just  quitted, 
conducts  US  to  Podiceps  r  Latham,  that  commences  the 
family  of  Colt/wit ida>t  where  the  same  character  is  strongly 
developed.  The  difference  between  the  bills  of  the  types 
of  these  two  families  is  softened  down  by  the  intervention 
of  1  hat  vtHiergUit  which  is  intermediate  between  the  broad 
and  depressed  hill  of  Anas  and  the  narrow  and  sharp- 
pointed  bill  of  Padieeps .  This  last  genua,  in  conjunction 
With  Cofymbu*,  Linn.,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the 
construction  of  the  foot,  composes  the  family  of  the  Colym- 
bub*.  These  two  well-known  groups,  differing  but  little 
among  themselves  in  external  characters,  form  one  of  those 
normal  groups  of  the  order  where  a  deficiency  is  exhibited 
in  the  powers  of  Sight  by  the  shortness  of  their  wings,  and 
in  the  faculty  of  Walking  by  the  backward  position  of  their 
legs.  These  deficiencies  in  the  groups  before  us  ure  rum- 
Mutated  for  by  their  capability  of  remaining  for  a  length 
of  time  under  water,  and  by  their  supen  l  powers  of  diving. 
Fur  this  latter  purpose  the  structure  both  of  their  wings 
and  legs  is  admirably  adapted  \  the  former  by  their  strength 
assisting  them  as  oars  under  water,  and  by  their  brevity 
not  interfering  with  their  progress;  the  latter  by  their 
compressed  and  sharpened  edge  offering  no  resistance  to 
the  water  as  they  are  drawn  up  to  effect  the  stroke  which 
accelerates  the  movements  of  the  bird.  From  their  Btt]  e- 
riority  in  these  characters  and  powers,  the  birds  themselves 
have  obtained  par  excellence  the  name  of  Divers,  In  these 
particulars  we  may  observe  them  to  be  united  with  the 
Alcada  which  succeed  them,  and  from  which  they  are 
chiefly  separated  by  the  presence  of  the  hind  toe,  con- 
spicuous here,  but  deficient  in  ibe  family  to  which  we  now 
proceed.1  Mr.  Vigors  then  goes  on  to  (fie  Auks  {JLboodcB\ 
which  he  enters  by  means  of  the  genus  Una  [Guillemot], 
originally  included  in  the  Colymbus  of  Linnreus,  and  from 
which  it  has  been  separated  chiefly  on  account  of  the  tri- 
dactyle  conformation  of  its  foot.  This  character  dis- 
tinguishes the  greater  part  of  the  Aleadte,  a  family  which, 
in  addition  to  Vria  and  Attn,  contains,  according  to  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  genus  Aptenodytes  of  Linnaeus. 

fL  Lesson,  in  his  Manual,  makes  the  Cotymbidcr  (Plon- 
geursou  Brachypterex,  Cuv.,  Uri  natures,  Vieillot),  the  first 
order  of  birds,  Lea  Pa/mi/ cde\,  Naia- 
toresof  I lligcr  and  Vieillot;  and  the  family  comprises  the 
genera  Podiceps,  Lath,,  Colymbus  (part),  Linm,  and  Ce- 
phus,  Cuv. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  (Charles  Luciau  Bonaparte) 
places  Podiceps  under  his  order  Anseres  iti  the  family  Lobi* 


pedes,  and  Colymbus  under  the  same  order  in  his  family 

In  '  Fauna  Boreali- American  a,'  Podheps  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  order  Natatores,  and  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  Sterna  (the  Terns):  the  position  of  Colymbus  is  be- 
tween Pelceanm  and  Uria,  which  last-mentioned  genus  con 
eludes  the  order. 

Colvmbid^. 

Genera.     Podiceps. 
17*7/  longer  than  the  head,  robust,  slightly  compressed,  or 
nearly  cylindrical,    tubulated,   straight,    entire,    pointed ; 

inaudible  straight,  or  hooked  at  the  poin 
oblong,  half  closed.      Wings  short,  the  three  li 
equal  length  and  Ion-1  est.      Tail  none.     Toes  bordered  wuli 
large  limbriahuns  ;  hallux  pinnated, 


HtMil  and  fool  nfUic  male  Enral  Oiebc ;  summer  {plumage:  Ihe  hf^it  Tom 
Mr.  G\m|{|'*  Itriiiwh  LirUi,  Hie   fool  from  *  •jicciruru   m  the  Muveum  of  lL« 

Habits,  <?c.     The  Grebes  haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
rivers,  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  dive  frequently, 
who  have  watched  the  Dabchick  or  Little  Grebe  f  P 
minor),  and   have  been   amused  by   its   quickly-n 
plungings  well  know.     They  feed  on  small   fishes,   (toga* 
crustaceans,  and   injects,  and  their  nets,  formed  of  a  large 
quantity  of  grass,  &c,  are  generally  placed  among 
and  COriceSi  Wld  rise  and  fall  with  the  States. 

Geographical  distribution.     V 017  wide.     Five  Eu 
species  are  enumerated,  and  the  foreign   speriea  are  very 
numerous.    The  form  seems  capable  of  adaptation  1  1 
varieties  of  climate.     In  the  *  Tables'  published  in  the     In- 
troduction to  Fauna  Boreali-Aincricana,'  we  find  /-' 
corn  ut  us  ami  Podiceps  Carolinensis  among  the  birds 

mereli  a/Inter  In  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  Fur  Countries;  and  Podi 
tus%   p.  rsaViooSu,  and  P.  corn ut us  in   the  list  oi 
common  to  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countries 
Sabine  rives  a  description  of  a  mature  individual  o\  V 
rubricollis  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  of  a 
Podiceits  Carolinensis  killed  at  the  same  place,  both 
John  Franklin1*  first  expedition,  and  in  May,  lb.';!;  and 
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I  son  notes  Podireps  cri status  as  having   been 
itchewan,  and  Podiceps  cor  nut  us  at  Great 
t  Lake  C  Fauna  Boreali- Americana*  >.    Poena  p*  Chilen- 
arc  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
m  its  name  implies,  living  beesi 
bond  in  the  l-  rpcion,and  the  second  on  the  Brazi- 

lian nut  ers  (Rio  Grande  and  S.  Paolo);  and  we  select,  as 
ipi  talis  of  Lesson,  from  the  rivers 
tftbe  Malouin  Islands  (Isles  Malouines). 

This  Grebe,  according  to  M.  Lesson,  is  re- 
taarkibTe  tor  the  delicate  tints  of  its  plumage,  which  is 

ard,ii.-e  i  above  and  of  a  satiny  white  Mow.     Thi- 
'heeks  and  forehead  are  uf  a  light  grey:  a  bundle  of  loose 
ics  ethlees)  springs  behind  each eye, and  is  pro* 
li  and  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.     A  calotte 
efo  from  i he  occiput,  and  is  prolonged  on 

fit.tr  part  of  the  neck  halfway  down  it.  The  ilir-.tt 
ri  d  prey,  which  becomes  lighter,  so  thai  the  front 
nerk  and  the  sides  are  of  a  pure  white,  as  wall  as  I  be 
er  part  of  the  body.     The  back  and  wing 
lour,  and  this  tint,  mingled  however  with 
white,  prevail*  on  ihe  feathers  of  the  rump,  The  tarsi,  toes, 
sod  i  lerahly  large  membranes  which  fringe  them, 

The  bill  is  short  and  black.    The  iris  is  of 
ia^  i  brilliant  as  to  call  forth  from  Pare  Dom 

Pernetty,  whose  Petit  Plongeon  a  Lunettes  it  is,  the  ex- 
pression thai  *  diamonds  and  rubies  have  nothing  to  offer 
equal  U»  the  fire  of  the  •  peciesof  Plongeon  which 

found  on  the  edge  of  the  sea/  The  total  length 
n    , -  '   even  i  ichos  and  two  or  three  lines;  from 
to  the  point  of  Ihe  bill,  eight  lines;  tarsi, 
tenieen  lines  ;  external  toe,  two  inches. 

Tb#>  form  of  the  bird  is  so  well  known  from  the  common 
Dabthak.  that  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  give  a 
figure  of  an  entire  G  i 

ratal    (\fergus,  Brisaon —  Urinator,   Lacepctlc — and 
EuJytes,  Illiger). 

Bill  moderate,  strong,  straight,  ven  much  pointed,  com- 
pared:  nottr\  e,  half  closed.  Wing*  short;  the 
tot  quill  longest.     Tail  short,  rounded    Three  fronl 

lirelyj    Imated;  hind  toe  bordered  with  a  small 

The  Divers  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the 

which  they  differ  but  little,  excepting  in  their 

talmaled   feet.    On  the  water  they  are  at  their  case:  on 

and  they  are  awkward  and  beset 

■  I  ties  in  their  locomotion. 

Principally  the  northern  lati- 
tudes, whi-.  estle  in  the  wildest  and  most  desert  snots. 
la  the  Ub1  una  Boreal i -Am ericana,'  we  find  Cniym- 
teptentrimtaiin  in  the  list  of  species  which 
on,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  tneii  the  Fur  Countries,  and   Coly  tubus  sep- 
t^mtrt'mnitt  in  the  list  of  birds  (migratory) detected  on  the 
ti  Georgian  Islands  and  adjoining  seas,  bit.  73°  to  75° 
Sii  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage,     Colt/mbus  gla- 
ruttu  mi  .  >//<i/i>  oeeur  in  Captain  Sahine'*  h<U 
af  Greenland  Birds  and   Colutnbi  glacialis,  and 
,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  list  of  species  common 
ts  the  Old  World  and  to  the  Fur  Countries. 
Exam  file.  Columbus  glacialis. 

»en  killed  on  Great  Bear  Lake. — 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  glossed  with 
c*f>  purphV'  i  a  black  ground.   A  short  Iran 

karoo  the  throat,  a  collar  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  m 
rnipt*  ad  below,  and  the  shoulders  while,  broadly 

« -d  on  the  li  black.    Whole  upper  plumage, 

winsrv  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail-oovi 

;  all,  except  the  quills  and  tail,  marked  with  a  pair  of 

►pots  near  the  tip  of  each  feather:  the  spots  form 

and  are  large  and  quadrangular  on  the  scapulars  and 

apulars.  round  and  smaller  elsewhere,  smallest  on 

ie  rump.     I'nder  plumage  and   inner  wing-coverts  white, 

the  axillaris  striped  do\  aid  dies  with  black.  Irtdcs 

liwsro. 

strong,  tapering;  its  rid  us  quite 

-Ughily   arched   above;    lower 

navftdftiie  ippearing  deepest   in  the 

rds  to  the  point ;  margins 
<4h  mand  ticularly  of  the  lower  one,  in- 

ftw  \  very  long.      7bi7,  of  twenty 

much  rounded.    Total  length  thirty -six  inches ; 


extent  of  wing  forty-eight  inches.  Dr.  Richardson,  whose 
description  this  is,  observes,  that  specimens  in  mature 
plumage  vary  considerably  in  total  length,  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length  of  wing,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  the 
length  of  the  tarsus. 

g  of  the  year.  Temminck  remarks,  that  these  differ 
considerably  from  the  old  birds.  The  head  of  the  younir, 
the  occiput,  and  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  neck  an 
an  ashy-brown;  on  the  cheeks  are  small  ashy  and  white 
points  ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  other  lower  parts  pure 
white  ;  It  -at  hers  of  the  back,  of  the  wings,  of  the  rump  and 
Honks,  of  a  very  deep  brown  in  the  middle,  bordered  and 
terminated  by  bluish  ash  ;  upper  mandible  ashy  grey,  lower 
mandible  whitish;  iris  brown;  feet  externally  deep  brown, 
internally,  as  well  as  the  membranes,  whitish.  In  this  stale 
Temminck  says  that  the  bird  is  the  Golymhus  Inr 
(Cruel  Syst.  Lath.  I  ml);  Z*  Grand  Plongem  of  Button, 
(but  the  plate  enl.  914  represents  a  young  individual  of 
Cotymbus  Arrtiru*) ;  Merge  Maggiart  o  SmergOg  (Stor. 
deg.  uocM)  with  a  good  figure.  He  thinks  thai  the  / 
Taueher  of  Beehstein  (Nat org.  DeuD  is  probably  a  young 
°f  thi  un  account  of  its  large  dimensions,  aiid  re- 

marks that,  under  the  name  of  Columbus  Immer  the  voting 
of  this  species  are  often  confounded  with  those  of  Cofymbus 
Are  tie  us. 

At  the  Ogt  of  a  yecu\  according  to  the  same  author,  the 
individuals  of  both  sexes  show  a  transverse  blackish  brown 
band  towards  the  middle  of  the  neck,  about  an  Inch  in 
length,  finning  a  kind  of  collar;  the  feathers  of  the  1 

me  of  a  blackish  tint,  and  the  small  white  blotcl 
begin  to  appear.  In  this  state  it  is  the  Grand  Phngeon  of 
on,  (vul  vi.,  p.  105,  pi.  Id,  f.  I,)  a  very  ex  an  |]_ 
Ai  ths  age  of  two  years  the  collar  is  more  defined  ;  this 
part,  the  bead  and  the  neck,  are  varied  with  hi  own  and 
greeniah-blaek  feathers;  the  numerous  blotches  on  the 
back  and  wings  become  more  prevalent,  and  the  band 
under  the  throat,  and  the  nuehul  collar  also,  are  marked 
with  longitudinal  brown  and  white  tinea, 

At  the  ag$  p/  three  years  the  plumage  is  perfect. 
According  to  Montagu,  Cnlymlms  glacialis  is  the  Colum- 
bus maxima*  cawiatus  of  Ray  ;  M*TgU*  major  nceviu*  and 
Mergm  nrrvius  of  Brissoti ;  L' Imbrim  of  Button  ;  GtM 
led  Divtr  or  Loon  of  WHlugnbj  j  and  Northern  Lh 
of  Pennant,  (Br.  ZooU):  and  the  Female*  is  Columbus  Im- 
mer  of  Linoasua:  Colymbus  mittimus  Gesnert   of  Ray; 
Mtrgut  omjor  of  Brisson;  Le  Grand  Plangmm  of  HurToii  ; 
Ember  Goose  of  Sibbald;  and  Imber  Diver  of  the  British 
Zoology.     It  is  the  Columbus  torquut us  of  Brunnieh;   and 
not  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  scientific  names,  it  is  the 
SdttMfishatsiger  8estosuchtrt  Bi*~7huchers  Grosse  Hoik* 
Jintef  and  Meer-Xwittg  of  the  Germans;  Brusen  of  th<' 
Norwegians ;  Turh'k  of  the  Greenlauders ;  Eiikinnew-Moqm 
of  the  Gree  Indians ;  Talhueh  of  the  Qhipewyans  ;  Kag 
ih -nfthe  Ks«putnaux;  Inland  Loon  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
residents;  and  Trothydd  maicr  of  the  antient  British; 
is    provineuilly  called  by    the  modern  British  Gunner  aud 
Greater  Dour  her. 

Habits,  cV-/\ — Fish  is  the  principal  food  of  this  spec! 
and  the  herring  in  particular,  the  fry  of  fish,  oruatace 
and  marine  vegetables.     It  nestles  in  small  li  I  on 

the  banks  of  fresh  waters,  and  the  female  lays  two  eirgs  of 
U]  I  abella  while,  marked  with  very  large  and  with  email 
spots  of  a  purplish  Dsh.  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  lbllowin^ 
daaeription  of  its  manners:—' Though  this  handsome  bird 
in  generally  described  us  an  inhabitant  of  the  ooanii,  We 
seldom  observed  it  cither  in  the  Arclic  Sea  or  Hudson's 
Bay  :  but  it  abounds  in  nil  the  interior  lakes,  where   it  de- 

-  vast  quantities  of  fish.     It  is  rarely  seen  on  land 
limbs  being  ill  fitted  for  walking,  though  admuabh  adapted 
to  its  aquatic  habits.    It  can  swim  wilh  great  and 

to  a  very  considerable  distance  under  the  water;  and  when 
it  comes  to  the  t  seldom  exposes  more  than  the 

net  k.  It  takes  wing  with  difficulty,  flies  heavily,  though 
swiftly,  and  frequently  iu  a  circle  round  those  who  intrude 
OH  itl  haunts.  Its  loud  and  ven  tiwlaneholy  cry,  like  the 
howllBg  of  the  wulf.  and  at  times  like  the  distant  scream  of 
B  in -m  in  d  u  t  to  portend  rain.     Its  ftasb  is  dark, 

tough,  and  unpalatable.  We  caught  several  of  tbese  buds 
in  the  fishing  nets,  in  which  they  had  entangled  themselves 
in  the  pursuit  offish.1  The  speiies  is  sometimes  taken  even 
in  the  south  of  England.     Montagu  mentions  one  vim  h 

*  tin i  ice  TeramineW'i  UfKriplton  of  the  vuyiDff  plumage  aKW)idVA\  V*  *^ 
obovo  f  if  to,  Sic, 
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.11  a  pniul  has  Rome  months.    In  a  few  days  itbe- 
trcraely  docile,  would  nunc  to  the  i -all  h< 
pond  to  the  other,  and  would  take  bod  from  the 

II,     Th«  hi  id  hi  I  an  injury  in  the  head,  which 

in  l  '1.  prtved  one  eye  of  'tier  was  a  Little 

:,  notwithstanding,  it  could]  hy  inrennnflr 
d»\  in:,  discover  all  the  B  ere  thrown  into  the  pond. 

When  it  could  not  «ct  fish  it  would  cat  Hash  :  and  when  it 
quitted  the  water,  it  shuved  its  body  along  upon  the  ground 
J  fee  n  teal,  by  jerks,  rubbing  the  I  ound  ; 

and  relumed  Ctgflin  to  t bu  water  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
swimming  and  diving  ihe  lege  only  were  u>ed,  and  uol  the 
Wings,  and  hy  their  situation  so  far  behind,  and  their  little 
deviation  (rum  the  hue  of  the  body,  it  is  enabled  to  propel 
l  in  the  water  With  great  velocity  in  B  straight  hue,  as 
well  as  turn  with  astonishing  quickness.  In  the  winter  of 
ding  to  Mr.  Graves,  during  the  intense  frost, 
two  fine  individuals  were  taken  alive  in  the  Thames  below 
Woolwich,  and  were  kept  in  confinement   for  some  in 01 

The)  eagerly  devoured  most  kinds  of  fan  oi  otlal.  At  the 
appi  'ing  they  began  to  show  great  uneasiness  in 

;  confinement,  though  they  had  the  range  oi"  an  exten- 

piece  «»t'  v  i  whence  thej  ultimately  escaped  in 

the  month  of  April.    The  distance  of  the  river  from  the 

pond  in   which   tiny   were   confine  vend    bun 

Is;  hut  they  made  tin  ir  escape,  and  two  birds  resembling 
them  in  colour  were  Been  on  the  river  in  thai  hood 

for  several  days  after  they  ed,  and  though  re- 

dly shot  at,  they  escaped  by  diving. 
Geographical  position, — The  arctic  seas  of  the  New  and 
abundant    in   the    Hebi 
Sweden,  and  Russia ;  accidental  visitors  along  the  ee 
of  the  ocean.    The  young  in  winter  are  very  rare  on  the 
Lakes  of  the  interior,  in  Germany,  France, and  Switzerland: 
are  never  seen  there.     (Tenim  ul.)     It  is 
a   rather  nue  visitant  to  these  islands,  especially  to  the 
southward. 


I)  in  bit*  gluclull*.} 

.he  genus  Cc/Jut*    M"ehriie>,   Cuvier  ! 
neitf,  Lai  .  Temm. ;  diet. 

king  ihut  it  tonus  the  pas 
[Auk,  vol.  iih,  p.  loo,  su 
nua  M 

Dl V  IDE N  D,  .  whi  h  is  to  be 

divid 
by  2.W  ,1  is  ioo. 

DIVIDEND, 
Unci  it  is 

understood  to  ro/o, 

of  a  banki 
ised  from  his  assets,     [IKnkkuitv] 
The 
appropriate  as  that  which  ha*  just  been  explained*    It 


is  used  to  signify  the  half-yearly  payments  of  the  perpetual 
Bad  terminable  annuities  which  constitute  the  public  debt 
of  the  country*  and  d  *  DOl  ttu  m  lore  strictly  express  that 
which  Ihe  wdA  it  made  to  imply.  The  pinmentof  lho*e 
so  called  d  is  managed  on  the  part  of  the  eorerih 

ment  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  re  usa- 

lion  from  the  public  for  the  trouble  and  expense  attending 
the  employment.    The  exact  number  uf  indn  tduals  *ho 

entitled  to  receive  these  half-yearly  paymenta  is  not 
known*  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  muni m 
distinct  sums  paid  by  different  warrants  to  various  ♦  Lasses 
of  annuitiints  at  the  last  four  periodical  payments,  but  ibe 
number  of  annuitants  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  number 
of  distinct  warrants,  finals  are  j 

of  annuities  due  at  the  same  periods  of  the  year,  winch  are 
included  under  different  beads  or  accounts  in  the  book 
the  Bank,  wi  bearing  different  rates  of  int.  being 

otherwise  under  different  circumstances;  and  besides,  many 
as   hold   annuities  which   are  payable   at  both   h 

v  periods.    It  is  clear,  however,  from   the  following 

figures,  I  hat  the  greater  part  of  the  public  creditors  arc 

entitled  to  annuities  for  only  small  sums,  more  than  nine- 

nis  being  for  sums  not  exceeding  loo/., 

and  nearly  one-half  for  sums  not  exceeding  10/. 
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DIVING  BELL.     [Siumarine  Descent] 
DIVINING  ROD,  a  forked  broneli,  usually,  but 
alwaj  el,   by  which    it  1ms    been    pretended   that 

minerals  and  water  may  be  1  in  the  earth,  ihe 

rod,   if  slowly  carried   along  in  suspension,  dip] 
pointing   d  iliimed,  when    brou 

concealed  mine  or  spi  h 
Other   mysterious    powers,  such  as   thai   of   di-covc 
the   i  lands,  and  even  of  dete 

birth-place  and   pat  .    fuuudlin* 

attributed   to  the  divinii 

or   the  Buculus  D^ 
or  ;1  m,  or  the  Caduceus  (after  the 

Mercury).     But,  plthou 

distinguishing  ensign  of  ihe  |  _tc  in  ail  . 

and  countries,  and  rabdology,  or  divination  by  the 
familiar  to  the  antii  form,  ibe 

the  mode  of  uaing  tlie  divining  rod  of  ihe  modern  mi 
and  watei-lindeis,  seem  to  be  superstitions  ol  ■ 

iiun.     Many  persons  with  some  pi 
to  science  have  era  ascribed  to  the 

divining  rod*      Geoi  la,  the  able  and  leai 

man  metallurgisl  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
John  S|  m  j  id  Theodi 

buth  written  DitputatiuncuUt  on  the  rod,  all 
is  in   JL      Kicheleh   in    Ins   D 

i  what  he  has  Ken  he 

tnt;  ihe  wonderful 

rmaliliea  ascribed    to   it.      The   learned  Murhufi", 

teni    for  I  well   as  literary  k u 

al   U  Lfl   OOl   clear  to  him  whether  ihe  • 

ral  or  the  result  of  demoniac  agency.   A.  M  '1 1 

D  the  lel.it  i 

phenomena  Divining  rod  to  those  of  Elect i 

id  our  countryman  Pryce,  in  Ins  'Mine 
Cornubiensis'  tfoL,  1778)  i  accounts 

formed  by  the  instrument     Some  remai  rod  and 

i  have  been  made  to  explain  its 
may  be  found  in  the  Marquis  le  Gendre*s 
d</  rOpbion,'  liv.  iii.  chap,  ti,  and  h\ 
ion  of  the 

- 
in  the  ii4 
it,    (See  hL»o  Moiln   ,  i 
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DIVINITY.    [Theology.] 

DIVISIBILITY,  DIVISOR.  Any  number  or  fraction 
admits  of  division  by  any  other,  in  the  extended  arith- 
metical sense  which  considers  parts  of  a  time  as  well  as 
times.  Thus  12  contains  8  a  time  and  half  a  time,  or  12 
divided  by  8  gives  lj.  The  adjective  divisible  is  never- 
theless applied,  not  to  any  number  as  compared  with  any 
oiher,  but  only  as  compared  with  such  numbers  as  are  con- 
tained a  whole  number  of  times  in  the  first.  Thus  12  is 
said  to  be  divisible  by  6,  and  is  said  to  be  not  divisible  by  8. 
Or,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  divisible  means  '  divi- 
sible without  introducing  fractions  into  the  result.' 

The  number  of  divisors  which  any  number  admits  of  is 
found  as  follows.  Ascertain  every  prime  number  which 
will  divide  the  given  number,  and  now  many  successive 
times  it  will  do  so.  Add  one  to  each  of  these  numbers  of 
times,  and  multiply  the  results  together.  Thus,  the  number 
360  is  made  by  multiplying  together  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  5  ;  or  is 
divisible  by  2  three  times  (3+1=4),  by  3  twice  (2  +  1=3), 
and  by  5  once  (1  +  1  =  2).  And  4  x  3  X  2  =  24,  the  num- 
ber of  divisors  which  3G0  admits  of.  But  among  the  24 
divisors  are  included  1  and  360. 

DIVISION,  the  process  of  ascertaining  how  many  times 
and  parts  of  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another. 
The  usual  arithmetical  rule  consists  in  a  continual  approxi- 
mation to  the  result  required.  We  write  underneath, — 1, 
the  common  process ;  2,  that  of  which  it  is  an  abbreviation ; 
3,  a  short  summary  of  the  rationale. 

8)23475(2934$  8)23475(2000 

16  16000     900 

30 


74 

11 
27 
24 


7475 

7200 

275 

240 


35  35 

j*2  32 

3  3 

The  whole  contains  a  number  as  often  as  all  its  parts  put 
together  contain  that  number:  and 23 meaning  23,000,  and 
16  being  the  highest  multiple  of  8  below  23,  then  the  16,000, 
which  is  part  of  23,000,  contains  2000  eights,  and  it  is  left 
to  be  seen  how  often  the  remaining  7000,  and  the  475 
(making  7475)  contain  8.  The  74  is  7400,  and  9  times  8 
being  72,  the  7200  which  is  part  of  7400,  contains  900 
eights,  and  it  is  left  to  be  seen  how  often  the  remaining  200 
with  the  75  (making  275)  contains  8.  The  27  is  270,  of 
which  the  part  240  contains  30  eights,  and  the  remaining 
30  together  with  the  5  (making  35)  is  left.  Of  this,  32 
contains  4  eights,  and  the  remaining  3  does  not  contain  8 
so  much  as  one  time,  but  the  eighth  part  of  3  units  is  three 
times  the  eighth  part  of  a  unit,  or  { :  whence  the  answer. 

In  finding  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  times,  one  frac- 
tion is  contained  in  another,  the  following  principle  is 
applied.  If  two  numbers  or  fractions  be  multiplied  by  any 
!  number,  the  number  of  times,  or  parts  of  times,  which  the 
first  contains  the  second,  is  not  altered.  Thus  7  contains 
2  just  as  14  contains  4,  or  as  21  contains  6,  &c.  If  then 
we  take  two  fractions,  such  as  ?  and  ft,  it  follows  that  ?  con- 
tains ft  just  as  77  times  }  contains  77  times  ft,  or  as  33  con- 
tains 14 :  that  is,  2  times  and  A  of  a  time.  This  may  easily 
be  shown  to  give  the  common  rule. 

The  division  of  one  decimal  fraction  by  another  presents 
a  difficulty,  slight  indeed,  but  quite  sufficient  to  prevent 
most  persons  From  becoming  expert  in  the  use  of  tables. 
The  rules  given  are  frequently  incomplete,  and  always  such 
as  would  render  even  a  practised  computer  liable  to  mistake. 
The  question  is  how  to  place  the  decimal  point  rightly  in 
I     the  result,  and  this  may  be  best  done  as  follows : — 

1.  Alter  the  dividend  or  divisor  by  annexing  ciphers, 
!      until  both  have  the  same  number  of  decimal  places.    This 

being  done — 

2.  Annex  as  many  ciphers  to  the  dividend,  or  take  away 
as  many  from  the  divisor  (or  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other)  as  there  are  to  be  decimal  places  in  the  result :  then 
divide  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  mark  off  the  given  number 
of  decimal  places. 

Example  I.  Find  out,  to  three  decimal  places,  how  often 
'076  is  contained  in  32*  1. 

First  step:       '076  and  32*100. 
Second  step:  '076  and  32*100000. 

76)32100000(422368-rem.  32. 
Answer.    422*368. 


Example  II.    Find  out,  to  7  decimal  places,  how  often 
(what  fraction  of  a  time)  236*5  is  contained  in    001. 

First  step:      236*500  and  *001. 

Second  step:  236 '5f  and  '00100000;  namely,  two 
ciphers  struck  off  the  divisor  and  Jive  annexed  to  the  divi- 
dend (making  seven). 

2365)100000(42— rem.  670. 
Answer.     '0000042. 

In  making  complicated  divisions,  it  is  much  the  shortest 

Slan,  and  very  much  the  safest,  to  begin  by  forming-  the 
rst  nine  multiples  of  the  divisor  by  continued  addition 
(forming  the  tenth  for  proof). 

DIVORCE  (divortium,  a  divertendo,  from  diverting  or 
separating),  the  legal  separation  of  husband  and  wife.  Di 
vorce  is  of  two  kinds,  d  mensd  et  thoro,  from  bed  and  board; 
and  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  from  the  bonds  of  the  marriage 
itself.  The  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro  is  pronounced  by  the 
spiritual  court  for  causes  arising  subsequent  to  the  marriage, 
as  for  adultery,  cruelty,  &c. :  it  does  not  dissolve  the  mar- 
riage, and  the  parties  cannot  contract  another  marriage. 
[Bigamy.]    In  fact  it  is  equivalent  only  to  a  separation. 

The  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  can  be  obtained  in  the 
spiritual  courts  for  causes  only  existing  before  the  marriage, 
as  precontract,  consanguinity,  irapotency,  &c.  This  divorce 
declares  the  marriage  to  have  been  null  and  void,  the  issue 
begotten  between  the  parties  are  bastardized,  and  the  par- 
ties themselves  are  at  liberty  to  contract  marriage  with 
others. 

From  the  curious  document  preserved  by  Selden  (Uxor 
Ebraica,  c.xxx.,vol.iii.,  845,  folio  ed.  of  his  works),  whereby 
John  de  Camcys,  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  I.,  transferred  his  wife 
and  her  property  to  William  Paynel ;  and  also,  from  the  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  Howel  the  Good,  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle, it  would  seem  that  in  the  early  periods  of  English  law 
a  divorce  might  be  had  by  mutual  consent ;  but  all  trace  of 
such  a  custom  is  lost.  We  know  however  (3  Salk.  Rrp.  138) 
that,  until  the  44th  Eliz.,  a  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii 
might  be  had  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  adulter}' ;  but 
in  Foljambe's  case,  which  occurred  in  that  year  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Archbishop  Bancroft,  upon  the  advice  of  divines, 
held  that  adultery  was  only  a  cause  of  divorce  d  mensd  et 
thoro. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  England  may  perhaps 
be  thus  satisfactorily  explained.  Marriage  being  a  contract 
of  a  civil  nature,  might  originally  be  dissolved  by  consent. 
When,  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  various  regulations 
were  prescribed,  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  asserted  their 
jurisdiction  over  this  as  well  as  every  other  description  of 
contract.  At  length,  the  rite  of  marriage  having  been 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament  by  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  a.d.  1215,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  asserted  the  sole 
jurisdiction  over  it.  In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of 
these  courts  was  again  controlled,  and  the  6ole  jurisdic- 
tion for  granting  divorces  for  matter  arising  subsequently 
to  the  marriage,  was  vested  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
kingdom,  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  who,  it 
is  notorious,  granted  these  and  other  dispensations  for 
money. 

Marriage  is  now,  by  the  law  of  England,  indissoluble,  for 
matter  arising  subsequently,  by  the  decree  of  any  of  the  or- 
dinary courts,  but  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  may  still  for 
adultery,  &c,  bo  obtained  by  act  of  parliament.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  a  civil  action  should  have  been 
brought  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law  against  the  adulterer 
[Adultery],  and  damages  obtained  therein,  or  some  sufli- 
cient  reason  adduced  why  such  action  was  not  brought,  or 
damages  obtained,  and  that  a  definitive  sentence  of  di- 
vorce d  mensd  et  thoro  should  have  been  pronounced  be- 
tween the  parties  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  which  sen- 
tence cannot  be  obtained  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  she 
recriminates,  and  can  prove  that  the  husband  has  been  un- 
faithful to  the  marriage  vow  ;  and  further,  to  prevent  any 
collusion  between  the  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament 
may,  ifnecessary,  and  generally  do  require  satisfactory  evi- 
dence fhat  it  is  proper  to  allow  the  bill  of  divorce  to  pas3. 

The  first  proceeding  of  this  nature  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  bills  of  divorce  have  since  greatly  increased; 
above  seventy  such  bills  have  been  passed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century.  Where  the  injured 
party  can  satisfy  both  houses  of  Parliament*  ^\r\v*x*\vq>\. 
bound  in  granting  ot  mt\i\io\*\vn%  *0a*  \xA>a\*rgswQA\^  wj  ol 
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those  fixed  rules  which  control  the  proceedings  of  ordi- 
nary courts  of  judicature,  a  divorce  is  granted.  It  is  a 
cause  of  complaint  that  the 

so  considerable  as  to  amount  to  an  absolute  denial  of  the  re* 
lief  to  the  mass  of  society  ;  indeed  from  tins  eircumsl 
divorce  bills  have  not  improperly  been  called  tin'  privilege 
of  the  rich.  There  is  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords  that, 
in  every  divorce  bill  on  account  of  adultery,  a  clause  shall 
be  inserted  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  the  offending  parties 
with  each  oilier;  but  this  clause  is  generally  omitted:  in- 
deed it  has  been  inserted  but  omv,  and  that  in  a  very 
rant  ruse.  But  il  i*  not  unusual  for  parliament  to  pro 
vide  i hat  the  wile  shall  not  be  left  entirely  destitute,  by 
directing  a  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  in  the  nature  of 
alimony,  by  the  husband,  out  of  the  fortune  which  he  bad 
with  the  wife.  By  the  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii  i  he  tt  ife 
for  fi*i  ts  b  e  r  da  w  er,    [  Do  w  s  h  ] 

The  causes  admitted  hy  various  codes  of  laws  as  grounds 
for  the  suspension  or  dissolution  of  the  contract  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  the  tribunal  which  had  or  in 
some  degree  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  proceedings,  are  va- 
rious, and  indicative  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the  na- 
lions  among  whom  they  prevailed. 

rcduig  to   the  law  of  Moses  (24  Dent.  L)t  *  When  a 
man  hath  taken  a  \wio  and  married  her,  and  il  com 
pass   that  she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,  because  he  halh 
bund  some  undaannass  in  her,  then  let  him  write  hi 
bill  of  divorcement  and  D  her  hand,  and  send  her 

out  of  his  house/  After  90  days,  the  wife  might  many 
a.  But  after  she  had  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
igh  she  should  be  a^ain  divorced,  her  former  husband 
might  not  take  her  to  be  his  \sife.  About  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  the  schools  of 
the  great  doctors  Hallel  and  Shauunai  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  law.  The  former  contended  that  a  husband  might 
not  divorce  his  wife  but  for  some  gross  misconduct,  or  for 
some  serious  bodily  defect  which  was  not  known  to  him 
before  marriage;  but  the  latter  were  of  opinion  that  simple 
dislike,  the  smallest  offence,  or  merely  the  husband's  will, 
was  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce.  This  i|  the  > -pinion 
which   the  Je  tally  adopted]  and  particularly  the 

Pharisees,  which  explains  their  eonduct  when  they  came  w 
Jesus  *  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it  lawful  for 
a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?'  (Matth.  xix.} 
The  answer  weSj  'Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so/  From  tins  it  is  evident  that  Christ 
considered  that  the  law  of  Moses  allowed  too  great  a  lati- 
tude to  the  husband  in  his  exercise  of  the  power  of  divorce, 
and  that  this  allowance  arose  Dram  *  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts/  bj  which  of  course  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
were  so  habituated  to  previous  practices,  that  any  law  which 
should  have  abolished  such  practices  would  have  been  in- 
effeetual.  AH  it  could  do  was  to  introduce  such  modifica- 
tions, with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  existing  practices,  as 
the  people  would  tolerate.  The  form  of  a  Jewish  bill  of 
divorcement  is  men  by  Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  lib,  hi, 
eh.  24  ;  and  see  Lev/a  Ci  140. 

As  the  customs  of  oriental  nations  do  not  change,  but 
have  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  periods,  we  mav 
conclude  that  the  mages  in  toe  matter  of  divorce  now 
existing  in  Arabia  are  the  some,  or  nearly  so,  as  when 
Mohammed  endeavoured  to  reform  them  among  the  tribes 
1  »r  which  he  legislated.  An  Arab  may  divorce  his  wife  on 
i  In  I.  hh  !  occasion:  ho  has  only  to  say  to  her  'Thou  art 
div  io>    So  easy  and  so  common  is 

tins  practice,  that  Burckhardt  assures  us  that  he  has  seen 
Arabs  not  more  than  45  years  of  atjc  who  were  known  to 
have  had  5<>  wives,  yet   the  Arabs  have  ra  than 

one  wife  at  a  time. 

iohaminedan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife 
orally  and  without  any  ceremony :  when  I 
her  a  portion,  generally  one-third  of  her  dowry,    He  may 
divorce  her  twice,  and  lake  her  again  without  her  con 
but   it  he  divorce  her  a  third  time,  or  put  her  away  by  a 
te  divorce  conveyed  in   the  same  sentence,  In*  cannot 
ve   her  again  until  she  has  been  married  and  divorced 
by  knot  her  hii-hand,  who  must  have  consummated  his  mar- 
with  her. 

Here  then  we  see  that  the  J.,  required  a 

Written  bill  of  divorcement  to  insure  due  consideration; 
and  itcfy  prohibits  the  return  of  the  wife  after  a 

marriage    contracted  with    another  man.     The  Arabian 


legislator  required  the  words  ■  Thou  art  divorced    to 
peated   three   times   before    the  marriage  was  irrc 

ed  by  the  husband.    And  again,  working   on  the 
feelings  of  delicacy  inherent  in   man's  nature, 
irrevocable  divorce,  he  required  a  marriage  with   ,: 
man,  actual  consummation,  and 
the  ftrst  husband  could  take  back  his  wife.     M 
somewhat  different  principle,  absolutely  prohibited  I 
marriage  of  I  he  parties  to  the  fiist  muniagc  after  a  second 
had  been  contra 

By  the  Jewish  law  it  appears  that  a  wife  could  not  divorce 
her   husband ;   but   under    the  Mohammedan   eode,  for 
cruelty  and  gome  0lhj  t  causi  a,  she  may  divoice  him  :  and 
this  h.  the  only  instance  in  which  Mohammed  appea 
been  more  considerate  towards  women  than  Moses. 

(Sale's Koran;   Lane's  Modem  Egyptians;   Hami 
\    and    the  Miskcat   ut-Masa 
a;  and  se  of  Lindo  v.  Belisarin%   1 

iUti.   before  Lord  Stowell.) 

Among  the  Hindoos,   and  also  among  the  Chin 
husband  may  divorce  his  wife  upon  the  slightest  grounds, 
or  even  without  assigning  any  reason.     Some  of  the  Tules 
mentioned    by    the   Abbe    Dubois,    as   laid   down   in   the 
■  Pad  ma   Purana/  one  of  the  books  of  highest 
among  the  Hindoos,  show  their  manner  of  thinking  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  their  wives.     '  In  every 
life,  a  woman  is  created  to  obey.     At  first  she  viel 
die  ace  to  her  rather  and  mother;  when  married,    he  sub- 
mits to  her  husband  and  her  father  and  mother  in 
old  ajre,  she  must  be  ruled  by  her  children.     1 1 
life  she  can  never  be  under  her  own  control.     If  her  hus- 
band laugh,  she  ought  to  Laugh  ;   if  he  weep,  she  will  weep 
also;    if  he  is  disposed  to  speak,  she  will  join  in  oofJttt- 
salion.     When   in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  a  woman 
must  not  look  on  one  side  and  the  other :   she  must  keep 
her  eyes  on  her  ma  iter,  to  be  ready  to  receive  his  c 
mands.     When  he  speaks,  she  must  be  quiet,  and  listen  to 
nothing  besides.     When  he  calls  her,  she  must  leave  every 
thing  else,  and    attend   upon   him   alone/      And   in    the 
Hindoo  code  it  is  said,  *  The  Creator  formed  woman  for 
this  purpose,  viz.,  that  children  might  be  born  from  her/ 
The  reasons  for  which,  according  to  the  Brahman ic 

niiy  divorce  his  wife,  may  be  seen  in  Colobrooke'a 
Digest  at  Hindoo  Law,  vol.  ii.  p,  4H,  &c,  Bvo.  edit. ;  and 
KalthofT,  Jus  Matrimonii  vetentm  Indorum  (Bonn,   I 

8)p,  ;<;,  &c. 

The  laws  in  the  several  Grecian  states  regarding  divorce 
different,  and  in  some  of  them  men  were  allowed  to  put 
i  heir  wives  on  slight  occasions.  The  Cretans  permitted 
it  to  any  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  :: 
of  children.   The  Athenians  allowed  it  upon  small 
bul  not  Without  giving  a  bill  containing  the  reasons  for 
divorce,  to  be  approved  (if  the  parly  divorced  mad 
peal)  by  the  chief  a  re  ho  n.     The  Spartans  seldom 
their  wives;    indeed  the  ephori  fined  Lysand( 
dialing  his  wife.    Ariston  (Herod,  vi   63)  pul 

>1  wife,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  done  rather  to  hare 
n,  for  his  wife  was  barren,  than  according  to  the  CttSl 
of  the  country.    Anaxandrides  (Herod,  v.  311 
urged  by  the  ephori  to  divorce  his  barren  wife,  and  on 
not  consenting,  the  matter  was  compounded  by  hts  taking 
another  wife:  thus  he  had  two  at  once,  which  H< 
.  •  es  was  contrary  to  S]  artan  a   i 

l)\  the  laws  qf  the  early  Romans,  the  husband  ;i: 
permitted  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  but  not  without 
cause,  and  a  groundless  divorce  ujis  p 
feiture  of  the  husband  one-half  of  which  \ 

the  wife.     Adultery,  drunkenness,  or   count e 
husband's  keys,  were  considered   good  causes  of  divorce 
For  about  SOU  (Dion.  Hal ,  ii.  25  ;    Gellius,  iv.  3  ;   Plutarch, 
lit.  Bom.  et  Num.%  &c)  years  after  the  foundation 
city  then/  was  no  instance  of  this  right  being  e: 
the  husband:  but  afterwards  divorces  bceai 
not  only  for  sufficient   reasons,  but  on  frivolo 
and  the  same  liberty  was  enjoyed  by  the  worm 
men. 

The  maxim  of  the  civil  law  was,  that  matrimony  ought 
to  be  free,  and  either  party  in ig hi  renounce  the  marriage 
Union  at  pleasure.    It  was  termed  divortiu 
7fl    querela*  i.e.,  divorce  with 

3o;    and   the   principle,  bona 
>i tur,  matrimony  is  dissolved  at  pleasure, 
laid  down  in  the  pandects.    The  abuse  of  divorce  prevailed 
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ia  the  moat  polished  ages  of  the  Raman  republic,  though, 

*  has  been  said,  it  was  unknown  in  its  earJy  history.    The 

Emperor  Augustus  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  restrain 

tin*  abuse  by  requiring  the  observance  of  certain  ceremonies 

Is  a  valid   divorce,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

marriage  had  been  celebrated  •  thus,  if  there  had  been  a 

marriage  contract,  it  was  torn   in  the  presence  of  seven 

Maes,  the  keys  were  taken  from  the  wife,  and  a  certain 

of  words  was  pronounced  by  the  husband  or  by  a  freed 

;    hut  this  check  was  overpowered  by  the  influence 

corruption    of   manners.      Voluntary  divorces  were 

by  one  of  the  novels  of  Justinian,  but  they  were 

►  revived  by  another  novel  of  the  Emperor  Justin. 

Ia  the  novel  restoring  the  unlimited  freedom  of  divorce  the 

for  it  are  assigned ;   and  while  it  was  admitted  that 

ought  to  be  held  so  sacred  in  civil  society  as  mar* 

it  was  declared  that  the  hatred,  misery,  and  crimes, 

often   flowed  from  indissoluble  connexions,  required 

at  a  necessary  remedy   the  restoration  of  the  old  law  by 

which  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  will  and  consent. 

act  ice  of  divorce  is  understood  to  have  continued 

lathe  Byiantine  or  eastern  empire  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 

century,  and  until  it  was  finally  subdued  by  the  influence 

of  Christ  uinity. 

On  a  divorce  for  infidelity,  the  wife  forfeited  her  dowry ; 
but  if  the  divorce  was  not  made  for  any  fault  of  hers,  her 
whale  dowry  was  restored,  sometimes  all  at  once,  but  usually 
by  three  different  payments.  In  some  instances,  however, 
where  there  was  no  infidelilv  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  only 
part  was  restored.  On  the  Roman  divorce  and  dowry,  see 
Dig.  xxiv.  tit.  2.  3. 

Ainoni*  the  autient  Britons,  it  mar  be  collected  from  the 
Uai  of  Howel  the  Good  that  the  husband  and  wife  might 
agree  to  dissolve  the  marriage  at  any  time ;  in  which  case, 
•i  the  separation  took  place  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
the  marriage,  a  certain  specified  distribution  of  the  property 
was  aside,  but  after  that  period  the  division  was  equal.  No 
limit  was  set  to  the  husband's  discretion  in  divorcing  his 
wile,  hut  the  wife  could  only  divorce  her  husband  in  case 
be  should  be  leprous,  have  bad  breath,  or  be  impotent,  in 
which  cases  she  might  leave  him  and  obtain  all  her  property. 
The  parties  were  at  liberty  to  contract  a  fresh  marriage ; 
bat  if  a  man  repented  of  having  divorced  his  wife,  although 
she  had  married  another  man,  yet  if  he  could  overtake  her 
the  consummation  of  tlie  marriage,  or,  as  the  law 
it,  *  with  one  foot  in  the  bed  of  her  second  liu#- 
and  the  other  outside,1  he  might  have  his  wife  again. 
Adultery  was  punishable  by  fine. 

The  laws  of  Scotland  relating  to  divorce  differ  widely 
existing  in  England :  there,  a  divorce  d  vinculo 
is  a  civil  remedy,  and  may  be  obtained  for 
.or  for  wilful  desertion  by  either  party,  persisted 
tat*  lour  years,  though  to  this  a  good  ground  of  separation 
a  a  defence.  But  recrimination  is  no  bar  to  a  divorce  as  it 
a  ta  England. 

In  the  Dutch  law  there  are  but  two  causes  of  divorce  d 
rimmlo  matrimonii,  vii-,  adultery  and  desertion. 

In  Spain  the  same  causes  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
as  in  England,  and  the  contract  is  indissoluble  by  the  civil 
coarts*  matrimonial  causes  being;  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical 
caeairanre      {Jn&ttt.  Laws  of 'Spain.) 

The  law  of  France,  before  the  Revolution,  following  the 
judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  held  marriage  to  be  in- 
dissoluble; but  the  legislators  of  the  early  revolutionary 
period  permitted  divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties, 
where  incompatibility  of  temper  was  alleged.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  divorces 
in  the  city  of  Paris  alone  amounted  to  562,  the  marriages 
a  proportion  not  much  less  than  one  to  three ;  while 
tbe  divorces  in  England  for  the  previous  century  did  not 
•mount  to  much  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number, 
<Burke*s  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.)  Burke  further 
thai  be  followed  up  the  inquiry  through  several  sub- 
months  till  he  was  tired,  and  found  the  results  still 
It  must  be  remembered  however  that  Burke 
in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  ;  that  the  period  he  chose 
was  that  immediately  following  the  promulgation  of  the 
ttw,  when  all  couples  previously  discontented  with  each 
ned  divorces;  and  that  if  his  calculations  had 
fall*  borne  out  his  statement,  he  would  have  given  them 
til  his  pamphlet,  which  was  written  for  a  political  purpose, 
and  he  would  not  have  rested  satisfied  with  indefinite  alle- 
-tos  generally  admitted  however  that  the  license 


was  too  great.  The  Code  Napoleon  accordingly  restricted 
the  liberty,  but  still  allowed  either  party  to  demand  a  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  adultery  committed  by  the  other;  for  out- 
rageous conduct,  or  ill  usage ;  on  account  of  condemnation 
to  an  infamous  punishment;  or  to  effect  it  by  mutual 
consent,  expressed  under  certain  conditions.  By  the  same 
code  a  woman  could  not  contract  a  new  marriage  until  the 
expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  a  law  was  promul- 
gated (8th  May,  1816),  declaring  divorce  lu  be  abolished; 
lhat  all  suits  then  pending  for  divorce,  for  definite  cause, 
should  be  for  separation  only,  and  that  all  steps  then  taken 
for  divorce  by  mutual  consent  should  be  void ;  and  such  is 
now  the  law  of  F rain- 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Roman 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  revenue,  has  at  all 
times  claimed  the  right  to  dissolve  marriage  by  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  therefore  this  power  of  divorce  still  exists  in 
France,  and  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  independent  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  has  since  been  decided  by  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  lhat  the  conjugal  infidelity  of  the  husband  is 
a  bar  to  a  suit  instituted  by  him  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  the  wife's  adultery,  (M'Kcnua's  Notes  on  the  Code 
Civil.) 

In  the  United  Slates,  marriage,  though  it  maybe  cele- 
brated before  clergymen  as  well  as  civil  magistrates,  is  con- 
sidered as  •  civil  contract.  The  causes  of  divorce,  and  the 
facility  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  are  by  no  means  the 
same  in  the  several  states.  The  more  general  causes  of  a 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonit  arc,  former  marriage,  phy- 
sical incapacity,  or  consanguinity  ;  by  the  Connecticut  law, 
fraudulent  contract ;  and  by  the  New  York  code,  idtutcy 
and  insanity,  and  either  party  being  under  the  age  of  con- 
sent. Adultery  is  also  a  cause  of  divorce  d  vinnt/o  mutrt 
tnwiii ;  and  the  laws  of  some  of  the  states  prohibit  the 
guilty  party  from  marrying  again.  If  the  husband  or  wim 
js  absent  seven  years,  or,  by  the  laws  of  some  States,  three 
years,  and  not  heard  from,  the  other  is  at  liberty  to  marry 
again;  and  in  some  states,  if  the  husband  devert  the  wife, 
and  make  no  provision  for  her  support  during  three  years, 
being  able  to  make  such  provision,  the  wife  can  obtain  I 
divorce.  Extreme  cruelty  in  either  party  is  also  generally  a 
cause  of  divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii.  In  many  of  the 
states  applications  to  the  legislature  for  divorce,  m  cases 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes,  are  very  frequent.  In 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  divorce  is  a  subject  of  Chan- 
cery jurisdiction,  from  which,  as  in  other  cases,  questions  of 
law  may  be  referred  to  a  jury  for  trial.  In  New  Hampshire, 
joining  the  religious  society  of  Shakers,  who  hold  cohabita- 
tion unlawful,  and  continuing  in  that  society  for  three  years, 
is  sufficient  cause  for  a  divorce.  But  in  most  of  the  States 
the  courts  of  law  have  cognizance  of  divorce.  The  laws 
prescribe  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  wife  in  cms*  of 
divorce,  confiding  to  the  courts  however  some  degree  of  dis- 
cretion in  fixing  the  amount  of  alimony. 

It  is  very  questionable,  says  Chancellor  Kent,  whether 
the  facility  with  which  divorces  can  be  procured  in  some  of 
the  States  be  not  productive  of  more  evil  than  good:  and 
he  states  that  he  has  had  reason  to  believe,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  judicial  cognisance  over  numerous  cases  of  divorce,  that 
adultery  was  sometimes  committed  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band for  the  very  purpose  of  the  divorce. 

(Kent's  Comm. ;  Ency.  Americ.  Upon  the  general  ad- 
vantages of  indissolubility,  as  opposed  to  an  unlimited  right 
of  divorce,  see  Hume's  Essay  on  Polygamy  and  Divorce; 
Foley's  Moral  Philosophy;  and  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Stowell  in  Evans  i\  Evans,  I  Hagg.  Repts.,  48 ;  Milton,  in 
his  famous  treatise,  advocates  the  increased  facility  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce ;  and  see  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  44.) 

DI  WAN  is  a  Persian  word  familiar  to  readers  of  works 
relating  to  the  East*  in  the  sense  of— 1st  a  senate,  or  council 
of  state ;  and,  2nd.,  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  and  the 
same  author.  The  earliest  acceptation,  however,  in  which 
we  find  it  employed  is  that  of  a  muster-roll,  or  military  pay- 
book.  The  Arabic  historian,  Fakhreddin  Wizi,  informs 
us  that  when,  in  the  caliphat  of  Omar,  the  second  successor 
of  Mohammed,  the  conquests  of  the  Mussulmans  assumed 
an  extensive  character,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  booty 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  A  Persian  marzhfln. 
or  •*  at  rap,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  head-quarters  of  tho 
caliph  at  Medinah,  suggested  the  adoption  of  the  svstem 
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followed  in  his  own  country,  of  an  account-book,  in  which 
all  receipt*  ami  disbursements  were  regularly  entered* 
along  with  a  list  duly  arranged,  of  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  were  cntii led  to  a  share  in  the  booty.  With 
the  register  itself,  its  Persian  appellation  (diuan)  PN 
adopted  by  the  Arabs.  (Frcytag,  Locmani  Fubula  et 
p/ura  ioca  ex  codd.  hutorieis  selecta,  &c,  pp.  32,  33 ; 
llcim,  Fnigmenta  Arabica,  St.  Petersburg,  IMS,  p.  86,  et 
Stiff.)  Whether  a  council  of  stale  was  subsequently  called 
diwan,  as  having  originally  been  a  financial  board  appointed 
to  regulate  the  list  (dtwSn)  of  stipendiaries  and  pensioners, 
or  whether  it  was  so  called  as  being  summoned  according 
to  a  li>t  (diuiuo  rontaining  the  names  of  all  its  members,  we 
unable  to  determine.  The  opinion  that  a  body  of  council* 
lors  should  have  received  this  appellation,  as  has  been  as- 
serted bv  some,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  an 
antieut  kintj  of  Persia,  hidn  diwan  end,  Mhese  (men)  are 
U' lever  like)  devils/  will  scarcely  be  seriously  entertained 
by  any  one.  The  word  *  dJwftn  *  is  also  used  to  express  the 
saloon  or  hall  where  a  council  is  held,  and  has  been  applied 
to  denote  generally  a  state  chamber,  or  room  where  company 
is  received.  Hence  probably  it  has  arisen  that  the  word 
'divan,' in  several  European  languages,  signifies  a  sofa. 
Collections  of  poems  in  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Hindus- 
tani, &c,  seem  to  have  received  the  appellation  *  diwan' 
from  their  methodical  arrangement,  in  as  much  as  the  poems 
succeed  one  another  according  to  the  alphabetic  order  of 
the  concluding  letter*  of  the  rhyming  syllables,  which  are 
the  same  in  all  the  distichs  throughout  each  poem. 
DIXMUIDEN.  [Flanders/West.] 
DIZIER,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Marnc,  on  the  right  northbankof  the  Marne,and  on 
the  road  from  Paris  by  Meaux  and  Chalons  to  Bar  le  Due, 
Nancy,  and  Slrcisburg.  It  is  118  miles  east  by  south  of 
Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  \3H  miles  by  the  road:  in  46a 
38'  N.  lat,  and  4°  56'  E,  long. 

In  !  544  St.  Dizier  made  a  vigorous  resistance  against  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  had  invaded  France,  but  was 
obliged  to  surrender:  it  was  restored  at  the  subsequent 
peace.    In  tat>  fortifications  have  been  negh* 

Two  engagements  were  fought  near  St.  Dizier,  in  181-!, 
tween  the  French  and  the  nlli» M  who  had  invaded 
France. 

The  town  is  agreeably  situated,  and  is  well  built ;  it  is 
surrounded  with  public  walks :  the  houses  were  formerly  of 
tfood,  but  after  a  great  fire  which  happened  about  sixty 
/ears  ago  they  were  mostly  rebuilt  The  town- 

hall  is  t  handsome  huilding  of  modern  erection;  in  front 
of  It  it  fi  d  marker. 

The  population,  in  1832,  was  5957  for  the  town,  or  6197 
for  the  whole  commune.     The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
ider&bl  in  wood  and  iron:    the  forests  round  the 

town  famish  excellent  timber  for  ship-building.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Marnc  commences  here.  Oil-cloth  and  some 
iron  goods  are  manufactured,  and  formerly  (if  not  at 
present)  hosiery,  hats,  linen  and  hempen  cloths,  and  casks. 
"Stone  is  quttTJ  "  town  ;  ami  there  is  cool,  but  we 

101  aware  whether  it  is  worked, 
DMITRIEV,  IVAN  lVANOViTCH,wa*born  in  1760, 
in  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  where  hi^  father,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  superior  informal 

After  being  educated  at  Kazan  until  hi*  twelfth  year,  he 
was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Simbirsk,  when  that  part  of 
the  empire  was  thrown  into  an  unsettled  state  :' 
chex's  rebellion,  in  consequence  of  which  his  family  & 

nd  he  was  sent  to  St.  Pole  here 

H-as  entered  in  the  Semen  and 

liin  a  short  time  put  on  active  service  h  he  con- 

tained until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Paul,  when  an  ap- 
pointment En  the  civil  service  was  bestowed   upon    him. 
gander  he  was  made  succe 
e  and  pn  lor,  and   finally  retired 

public  life  with  a  pension  and  the  order  of  EH 
dimir  of  the  tii  Although  a  life  passed  j 

occupations  was  little  favourable  to  literary  pursuits*,  parti- 

; or  part  of  it,  a  strong  natural  at  la 
to  ihem  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  sedulously  as 

old  permit,  and  with  ;->iieh  suece- 

after  Karamzin,  he  was,  among  contemporary  write 

one  who  most  contributed  to  polish  the  Russian  language, 

ting  to  it  ease  and  gn  of  style  and  elegance 

Q.     His  poems,  whuh  have  passed  through  many 

ions,  and  are  deservedly  popular,  consist  principally  of 


odes,  epistles,  satires,  tales,  and  fables,  in  which  last-men- 
tioned species  of  eoni|ioMUoii  -  a  very  favourite  one  with  his 
countrymen-  he  particularly  excelled;   and    if  we  excepi 
Knlov,  he  occupies  the  fisat  rank  among  the  Russian  fabu- 
lists. By  some  be  has  been  styled  the  Lafontaine  of  Ru- 
as  well  on  account  of  the  refined  tone  of  his  subjects  as  the 
studied  simplicity  of  his  language.     In  bis  poetical  tales  he 
stands    almost    alone- — eertaiuly   unrnillcd —  among    his 
countrymen,  not  less  for  the  playfulness  and  shrew  due*-! 
of  his  satire  than  for  the  peculiar  happiness  and   ii 
his  style.     His  odes  likewise  possess  considerable  rm 
but  as  a  lyric  poet  he  falls  short  of  Lomonosov,  Deraba 
and  Pal 

DNIEPER,  DNYEPR,  or  DNEPR,  also  called  the 
Ousi  by  the  Tartars,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  European 
li'i-Ma,  and,  uext  to  the  Danube,  the  most  co 
the  streams  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black  Sea- 
It  rises  in  the  circle  of  Viasma,  in  the  northern  pa 
government  of  Smolensk,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dwt&a 
and  Voka,  and  among  the  swamps  of  the  Alansk  or  Aluu- 
nian  hilLouthe  southern  deeliviiy  of  the  Vulkonsky  forest. 
It  Hows  generally  in  a  south-south-west  direction  till  it 
approaches  the  town  of  Smolensk,  where  it  inclines  more 
tii  the  west,  and  makes  its  way  to  Grsza,  whence  it  has 
a  southerly  course  through  the  government  of  Mobiles', 
which  it  divides  in  part  from  that  of  Minsk.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  it  is  increased  by  numerous  tributary  streams; 
among  others  the  Dructs,  Sosja,  Berezina,  which  last 
is  united  to  the  Dwina  by  means  of  a  canal,  Merya,  and 
Gryaza.  After  forming  the  boundary  between  parts  ol 
the  governments  of  Minsk  and  T&hernigolF,  it  enters  that 
of  Kieff,  where  it  immediately  receives  the  Przupioz.  which 
the  Muchaviec  and  Orgimki  caiikds  connect  with  the 
\  istula  and  Niemen,  and  before  it  reaches  Kielf,  the  Desna 
Usha,  Osier,  andoiher  rivers.  Continuing  its  course  south- 
eastwards,  the  Dnieper,  below  Kieff,  forms  tt  anc 
south-western  hmil  of  the  government  of  Pultava,  and  next 
Muaug  hot  ween  the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslaf  and 
Chtrson,  it  bends  again  to  the  south-west;  Us  wa?> 
of  KiefT  having  been  increased  by  the  Rope,  Baza!' 
Psjol,  Vorskia,  0«el,  Samara,  aud  other  streams.  It  then 
flows  between  the  governments  of  Duchoborzen  (the  N 
Steppes)  and  Chcrson,  and  at  length  forms,  in  coi 
with  the  Bog,  a  large  liman,  or  swampy  lak> 
miles  long,  and  from  one  to  six  broad,  by  which  u 
charges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  This  hman  ex  leads 
Cherson  to  OcaakolV. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Dnieper  with   iu  windings 
about  loot)  miles:  in  a  straight  line  it  is  about 
source  to  its  mouth.     Its  upper  luisiii  comprises  ueai 
teen  degrees  of  longitude;  from  24u  to  about  37^  etut.     It 
is  estimated  at  ;uu  \ ■aces,  and  the  surface 
which  this  river  and  it*  tributaries  dram 

European  streams  by  that  of  the  Danube.  The  Dnie- 
per Hows  for  l  he  most  part  between  high  bank^, 
elevation  of  which  is  alon#  the  eastern  side.     The  upper 
part  of  ils  course  is  through  a  marshy  country,  and  in  the 
middle  and  lower  course  it  passes  over  m  It  is 

broader,  deeper,  and  more  rapid  than  the  Don,  and 
vigable  from  Smolensk  te  Kieff;  but  belowr  the  latt<  n 
near  Kidack,  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  abo 
miles  by  thirteen  cataracts  called  Poroge,  as  well  as>  L. 
nious  Works  of  stone;  this  space  is  passable  for  vessels  of 

iit  during  the  spnii 
reason  all  merchandize  intended  for  Chersou  or  the  Black 
Sea  is  unladen  at  Old  Samara,  win* 
land  to  Ah'xandrofsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Moscofsk 
\  about  forty- six  miles  by  land.    From  this  sp* 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  a  distance  of  about  260  miles,  the  navi- 
il  unimpeded.  Below  the  cataracts,  and  as  far  as  lbe 
of  i his  riwer,  upwards  of  seventy  islantl 
fact  the  Dnieper  in  this  interval  has  no  open  water  for  seven 
rndes  together.     Kaiakaya  and  Jedosa  Ostroma,  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  became  a  place  of  refuge  to  lbe  Zaporogue* 
Cossacks,   who  established  their  Setcha.   or  head   cam; 
unon  them.  The  islands  produce  a  grape  called  Bmous»a, 
which  resembles  the  currants  of  Corinth.    They  arc  full  o 
serpents,  and  abound  in  a  sort  of  wild  cat,  which  hunts  the 
^-mou>e. 
As  the  Dnieper  flows  through  more  than  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  (from  near  56°  to  464°  N.  lat.),  there  is  gnea 
:v  uf  climate  in  various  parts  of  its  basin :  at  Smo- 
lensk   the    waters    freeae    in   November,    and    c 
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^ hound  until  April;  at  Kieff  they  are  frozen  from 
/•Hilary  hi  March  only.  The  river  abounds  in  fish, 
partiH'  stursreon,  carp*  pike,  and  shad,      There 

are  bridges  aero?*  it  at  Smolensk  and  Kieff  ihe  lat- 
itf,  which  is  1638  paces  in  length,  and  constructed 
uitbrafta,  is  removed  about  the  end  of  October  and  re- 
placed in  Ihe  spring,  as  it  would  otherwise  be  destp 

■•^  up  of  the  ice.     Tins  river  is  the  Borysihenea 
ks  and  Danapris  of  the  middle  ages.   It  is  first 
ied  by  Herodotus  (iv.  J3),  who,  though  professing 
more  of  its  source,  haa  shown  very  clearly  that  he 
M  well  acquainted  with  the  river.     He  says  that  it  was 
kaowu  for   forty  days'  sail  upwards,  but  no  fan  her:  the 
tarr*  ft*h  which  he  mentions  as  used  for  salting  is  probably 
car  eturgcon.     With  the  exception  of  the  more  southerly 
H  hanks  have  long  been  inhabited  by  races  of  Scla- 
mrman  urigin.     Towards  the  mouth,  from  the  Ross  on  the 
nefct,  and  the  Vorska  and   Soula  on  ihe  lett  bank,    the 
was  for  a  long  time  nothing  better  than  a  steppe, 
*har*  the  nomadic   tribes  of  the  Peiehenegea   and  arter- 
itis fed  their  numerous  IE 

ce  witli  Turkey  and  the  partition  of 
JMiad,  both  banks  of  the  Dnieper  are  become  the  pro- 
srrty  of  Russia.  The  principal  towns  on  iis  hanks  are 
Smolensk    M-duleff,  KiefT,  Ekaterinoslaf,  and  Cherson. 

DNYSTER,  or  DNESTR,  one  of  the 
priona]  river*  of  European  Russia,  has  its  source  in 
i  small  lake  on  Ihe  Miedoborczek,  one  of  the  north-ctjttfn 
fall  v  tries  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  lying  in  the 
of  Saiabor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  (Salicia,  and  in 
ibndt  45°  N.  hit.  Within  this  Kingdom  the  Dniester 
fteemf  the  Tismenica,  Stry,  Swica,  Lomnica,  and  Bis- 
n  its  southern,  and  the  Lipa,  Stripa,  and 
rthern  bank.  After  passing  the  town  of  Sam* 
iir^uea  a  south-easterly  course  to  Halicz,  Ma- 
pot  and  Zaleszryki.  Thence  it  runs  in  an  ES.E. 
to  Chotym,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
where,  leaving  the  Austrian,  it  euu 
Roman  territory.  At  Chotym  it  receives  the  Podhorze, 
r bed  separate*  Geuieia  from  the  government  of  Podolia,  and 
thence  Hjws  north-east^  with  numerous  windings,  to  Katne- 
zmx,  the  capital  of  that  government.  After  passing  Kanie- 
baa  do  tributerv  *reat  importance  j  the  chief 

Smorifza.  Kurtahugun,  Rent,  and  Botna. 

fmm  Kame  data  Ushitaa,  and  soon  after- 

;  forming  in  its  descent  to 
tie  Uh»'  >undary  line  first  between  Bessarabia 

*odoIia,ontl  afterwards  between  the  governments  oi 

n.     From  Ushitia  it  passes  the  towns  of 

x.l.  Dubossari,  Kisheuotr,  the  ones  important 

I  Tiraspol,  which  is  on  the  opposite 

the  Bli  a  broad  linian,  about  nine- 

id  five  in  breadth,  but  not  more  than 

pth,  the  mouth  of  which  lies  between  Aker* 

rhol.     In  front  of  the  mouth  is  along  neck 

.  by  forcing  a  passage  at -several 

id  exceedingly  rapid.    The 

at    Halicz,    but    is   interrupted   at 
iff  Yatapot*  by  two  considerable  fulla 
ripools;  and  it  does  not  become  free  again 
r.     As  fur  as  Old  Sambor  it.   Hows 
tkruwgh  a  which  afterwards  expands  on 

plain;  while  on  its  ris*ht 
skirted  by  offsets   from   the  ' 
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ISO   to   '2.>o  feet   in   height 

mrse  as  low  down  u^  (/ho- 

i  an  open  Hut  country. 

i  b  turbid  and  of  a 

iften  broken  by  masses  of  rock,  are  in - 

and  fall  several  times 

The  direct  distance  betwei 

Wta  tfcg  mouth  is  estimated  at  about 

a  whole  length  is 

rago  breadth  is  said  to  be 

hank  was  in  th  m  of  Russia  the 

I .»  lieeter  was  rendered 

■  f  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  but  it  is  now 
i  a  aaic  means  of  tranc  wood,  grain,  and  mer- 

!  from  the  Russian  ]  prin- 

I  which  vessels  load  and  union  i  and 

•  e  Austrian,  and  Xranetz  and  Dubossari  on  the 
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Russian  side.     The  Dniester  abounds  in  fish,  particularly 
the  stwae 

The  Dniester  was  known  to  Herodotus  (iv.  51),  Ovid 
(Pont.  iv.  10,  verse  50),  and  the  later  Greeks  bjf  the  name 
of  the  Tyras  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  called  Dana>i 

DO,  in  musie,  the  name  given  bj  the  Italians  and  the 
English  to  the  lirst  of  the  syllables  used  in  suluiization, 
and  ana  wring  to  the  ut  of  the  French. 

DOAB.  A  word  signifying  too  water*,  which  is  used  in 
Hindustan  to  denote  any  tract  of  land  included  between  two 
river*.  There  are  several  Doabs  in  Hindustan,  but  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  name  is  most  generally  applied  is  situated 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  district  has  its 
eastern  extremity  at  Allahabad,  win  rice  it  proceeds  in  a  nort  b- 
direction  to  the  hilly  country  in  northern  Hindustan,  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  district  of  Saharunpore  in  the 
vince  of  Delhi  forming  its  north-  western  boundary.  The  length 
of  this  tract  is  more  than  500  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth 
about  55  miles ;  it  comprehends  the  districts  of  Saharun- 
pore,  Merut,  Alighur,  Furruckabad,  Kanoje,  Etaweh,  Korna, 
Lunah,  and  Allahabad.  The  prevailing  charach 
Doab  is  tlatness  and  nakedness.  A  few  clusters  of  tree- 
occasion  ally  seen  near  the  more  considerable  villages,  hut 
in  other  places  many  miles  may  be  passed  over  without 
meeting  with  a  tree.  The  only  fuel  consists  of  a  low  shrubby 
plant  called  palass,  which  is  very  inferior  in  quality.  The 
principal  productions  are  millet  and  barley,  sugar,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo*  The  straw  of  the  millet  is  \cr\  ur- 
viceablu  as  provender  for  cattle,  One  of  the  chief  branches 
of  industry,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Doab,  is 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths;  the  indigo  pro- 
duced is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  Bengal.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  this  part  of  India  Ls  liable  to  sudden 
and  violent  alternations  ,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
tween  the  morning  and  afternoon  is  frequently  30,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  40  degrees.  In  April  and  May,  when 
the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  thermometer  often  rises  hi. 
than  12u  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  at  Other  seasons  (he 
temperature  at  daybreak  is  sometimes  below  the  freezing 
point, 

The  southern  part  of  the  Doab  came  into  tho  possession 
of  the  English  in  1801,  when  it  was  acquired  from  the  king 
of  Oude.  In  l&u.l  the  more  northern  part  was  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Dowlut  Rao  Scmdia.  The  population  is  of  a  \ 
mixed  character,  and  consists  of  J  hats,  Rajpoots,  Patans, 
Thugs,  and  various  other  tribes,  who,  previous  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  country  by  the  English,  had  been  much  addicted 
to  plunder,  and  daeoiiy  or  gang  robbery  was  of  frequent  oeeur- 
rence:  this  haa  since  been  greatly  remedied.  Three  other 
districts  to  which  the  name  of  Doab  is  applied  are  situated 
in  the  province  of  Lahore.  One  of  these,  tho  Doab  or  Doabeh 
Barry,  is  included  between  the  Ravey  and  Bey  ah  rivers,  and 
contains  the  cities  of  Lahore  and  Anirit*.  ond.  the 

Doabeh  Jallinder,  is  included  between  the  Beyah  and  tho 
SuCleje,  and  forms  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Scik  lerri 
tory  ;  the  third,  the  Doabeh  Recutita,  comprehends  the 
between  the  Ravey  and  the  Chinaub ;  the  principal 
Contained  in  it  areBissolee,Emenubud,and  Vizierabud. 
IX) BO K A  (or  Doboka-Varniegye),  a  large  count v 
Transylvania,  situated  in  the  north-we,ieni  part  of  that 
principality,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  1138  square 
miles,  The  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  parts  are  my 
mountainous,  and  the  highest  elevations  are  from  1800  lo 
201M  feet :  the  central  districts  are  level,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  Clausenburg  Heide  or  heath,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Mezoeseg.  Doboka  is  traversed  by  the 
Little  S/amos  or  Samoseh,  the  Bisxtritz,  and  Schayo.  J 
climate  in  the  high  id  salubrious,  hut 

heavy  and  less  healthy  in  the  lower.   The  soil,  though  earn 
and    stony,  is  not  unproductive:    agriculture    is    con  fined 
chiefly  to  the  midland  districts.     In   ihe  uplands  there  are 

lent  pastures,   and   the  mountains  are    covered  v 
forests,  from  which  much  timber  is  obtained.     Some  wine  is 
produced,  and   the   stock  of  horses,  horned  cattle,    sheep, 
,  and  swine,  is  considerable.  Honey  and  wax  are  made 
in  large  quantities.  In  1778  thiscounly  coutaiik  toi- 

ls ;  the  present  population  is  esti- 
t  at  about  &7,UG«\     There  are  gold  and  silver  mines, 
but  i!  kao\  001  is  any  advantage  taken  of  the 

t'csourecs  bobuka  possesses  in  salt.  There  are  163  villages 
and  1  town  m  the  county;  the  latter  is  called  Szeck,  ot 
Soeken,  a  privileged  town  with  a  municipality,  and  the  seat 
of  the  Tabula  Continuo.  or  administrative  board  of  DoA*&a» 
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It  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Clauscnburg. 
The  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  their  corn-lands 
and  vineyards,  but  the  extensive  salt  mines  in  its  vicinity  are 
no  longer  turned  to  account.  Doboka,  a  Wallachiau  vil- 
lage to  the  West  of  SzeeX  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
county,  is  encircled  by  mountains.  Another  spot  of  much 
note  among  the  Traosylvanians  is  Apafaha,  the  original 
seat  of  the  Apasian  princes,  who  governed  ail  Transylvania 
from  Ififil  to  171 .3, 

DGBREK,  PETER  PAUL,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey  io  the  year  1782-  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Val]\  -  school  at  Reading,  and  stayed  there  till  he 
itno  an 'undergraduate  of  Trinity  College  in  the  year 
1800.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1804  He  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  chancellor's  medals,  but  did  not  obtain  either, 
having  been,  it  is  said,  prevented  by  ill  health  from  doing 
himself  justice  in  the  examination.  Afier  being  elected  a  fel- 
low of  his  college,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  dc- 
voling  himself  to  classical  studies,  and  enjoying  the  inti- 
macy of  Porson,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and 
from  whom  he  derived  all  the  spirit  of  his  scholarship. 
Aficr  Person's  death,  the  hooks  and  MSS.  of  that  great 
critic  were  purchased  by  Trinity  College,  and  the  task  of 
editing  part  of  Person's  notes  was  intrusted  to  Dobree:  he 
was  prevented,  however,  by  illness,  a  subsequent  journey 
to  Spain,  and  other  causes,  from  publishing  the  portion  of 
these  remains  assigned  to  him  till  1820,  when  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  the  Plutus  and  of  all  that  Porson  had  left 
upon  Aristophanes,  along  with  some  learned  notes  of  his 
own.  In  IBffl  he  published  Porsonfs  transcript  of  the 
lexicon  of  Pholius.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
Regius  professor  of  Greek.  He  died  on  the  24lh  Sep- 
tember, 1 SJ5,  He  was  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Demo- 
tes at  the  time  of  his  death :  his  notes  mi  this  and  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  collected  and  published  by 
his  successor  in  1831.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  very  acute, 
and  some  of  his  conjectures  most  ingenious,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  If  his  friends  have  consulted  his  reputation  in  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  crude  observations,  the  ^realer  part  of 
which  were  certainly  never  intended  for  the  press.  A*  a 
scholar*  Dobree  was  accurate  and  fastidious  he  had  some 
taste,  and  much  common  sense,  which  preserved  him  from 
committing  blunders.  His  unwearying  industry  supplied 
him  with  a  vast  induction  of  particular  observations;  but 
he  was  unwilling,  perhaps  unable,  to  generalise ;  and  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  has  neither  done  nor 
vn  a  power  of  doing  any  thing  to  justify  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  some  of  his  friends, 

DOCK,  the  common  name  of  many  perennial  tap-rooted 
iesof  the  genus  Rumex.  They  do  not  multiply  by  division 
be  root,  but  their  seeds  are  dispersed  in  such  abundance 
that  they  become  a  serious  nuisance  in  cultivated  land  if 
they  are  not  extirpated.  The  only  two  methods  of  doing 
this,  arc  either  by  tearing  or  digging  them  up,  which  is 
so  slow  as  scarcely  to  be  adopted  in  practical  husbandry, 
or  by  constantly  hoeing  up  their  young  shoots  ;  by  the  latter 
means  they  usually  may  be  destroyed  in  a  single  summer. 

DOCK,  a  place  artificially  formed  for  the  reception  of 
ships,  the  entrance  of  which  is  generally  closed  by  gates. 
Then  are  two  kinds  of  docks,  dry-docks  and  wet- docks. 
The  former  are  used  for  receiving  ships  in  order  to  their 
being  inspected  and  repaired.  For  this  purpose  the  dock 
must  be  so  contrived  tnat  the  water  may  be  admitted  or 
excluded  at  pleasure,  so  that  a  vessel  can  be  floated  in  when 
tide  is  high,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out  with  the 
fall  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  closing  of  the  gates 
preventing  its  return.  Wet-docks  are  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  vessel*  always  afloat.  The  name  of  dock 
has  sometimes  been  applied  to  an  excavation  from  which 
the  water,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  runs  in  and  out  with 
the  tide  ;  but  such  an  excavation  is  more  properly  an  arti- 
ficial basin  or  harbour  than  a  dock.  One  of  the  chief  uses 
of  a  dock  is  to  keep  a  uniform  level  of  water,  so  that  the 
business  of  loading  and  unloading  ships  can  be  carried 
on  without  any  interruption.  Dock-yards  belonging  to  the 
government  usually  consist  of  dry-docks  for  repairing  ships, 
and  of  slips  on  which  new  vessels  are  built;  besides  which 
they  comprize  storehouses,  in  which  various  kinds  of  naval 
Bt  are  kept,  and  workshops  in  which  different  processes 
subsidiary  to  ship-building  are  carried  on.  For  some  ac- 
itof  the  great  Dock-yards  of  this  kingdom  the  articles 
Chatham,  Devonport,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth  may 
be  referred  to. 


The  first  wet-dock  for  commercial  purposes  made  in  i 
kingdom  was  formed  in  the  year  1 7  US  at  Liverpool,  the 
place  of  no  importance.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to 
amount  of  accommodation  for  shipping  which  has  si 
been  provided  at  t  his  port  a  great  part  of  the  prosperity  wfc 
it  exhibits  at  the  present  day.  That  the  docks  at  Liv«rr 
have  been  and  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  trad* 
the  town,  and  extremely  profitable  to  the  corporator 
which  they  belong,  cannot  he  disputed,  and  that  the  | 
gress  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  been  accelerated  by  tl 
means  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  progress  seems  nei 
sarily  to  have  followed  from  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
manufactures  in  Lancashire ;  and  as  Liverpool  is  the  natt 
outlet  for  the  export  trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
may  suppose  that  the  improvements  in  question  have  an 
out  of  the  demands  and  necessities  of  commerce  rather  i 
that  they  have  been  the  cause  in  any  considerable  deg 
of  the  trade  itself.  The  Liverpool  docks  have  been  ex« 
ingly  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended 
their  construction.  This  expense  has  been  much  less  t] 
such  works  in  general  require,  the  labour  of  excavaf 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  saved  in  consequence 
their  area  having  been  inclosed  from  the  river.  For 
same  reason,  the  corporation  of  the  town,  to  whom  thedc 
belong,  never  had  to  make  any  outlay  for  the  pure  has 
the  land  ;  and  another  great  cause  of  expenditure  which 
occurred  at  other  places  has  been  avoided  at  Liverp 
where  the  docks  are  simply  such,  and  are  not  provided  v 
warehouses  for  storing  goods.  The  dock  first  construe 
and  which  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Dock,"  was  u 
up  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  i 
handsome  custom-house,  which  is  on  the  point  of  be 
completed  (May  1837).  Since  the  Old  Dock  was  first  m 
others  have  been  added  at  different  periods,  and  at  pre* 
the  margin  of  the  Mersey  along  the  whole  extent  of 
town  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  eleven  docks,  without  reck 
ing  one  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater  as 
auxiliary  to  his  operations  in  internal  navigation:  I 
work,  which  is  called  M  The  Duke's  Dock"  is  now  in  | 
session  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  executors.  The  agg 
gate  area  of  those  docks  which  are  the  property  of  the  < 
pu ration  exceeds  10U  acres. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
progressively  gained  from  the  existence  of  these  docks  i 
be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  the  uum 
of  vessels  by  which  they  have  been  frequented  in  diffei 
years,  taken  at  intervals,  and  by  the  amount  of  dues  • 
lee  ted  upon  these  vessels  and  the  goods  loaded  and 
loaded  in  and  from  the  same, 
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An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1825  vesting 
management  of  the  Docks  in  a  committee  of  21  memb 
of  whom  13  are  nominated  by  the  corporation  of  Liveip 
and  8  are  elected  out  of  their  own  body  by  the  mercha 
who  pay  each  at  least  1 B&  a  year  in  rates. 

The  first  commercial  wet-dock  constructed  in  the  por 
London  was  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  cm p 
the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  and  was  provided  with  the 
cessary  apparatus  for  boiling  the  blubber.  Tin*  branch 
trade  having  almost  entirely  left  the  port  of  London, 
dock  was,  about  30  years  ago,  opened  for  the  reception 
vessels  employed  in  the  European  limber  and  corn  trad 
and  with  a  view  to  the  latter,  a  range  of  granaries  was  hi 
This  dock,  which  is  now  known  as  the  *  Commercial  Dot 
is  situated  at  Rotherhithe ;  it  occupies  altogether  49  aci 
about  four-fifths  of  which  are  water,  The  warehouses 
not  built  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  *  placet 
special  security,1  as  described  in  the  warehousing  act,  I 
many  descriptions  of  goods  are  consequently  not  permit 
to  be  deposited  in  them  under  bond. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  all  ships  arriving 
London,  with  the  exception  already  mentioned  of  the  Grei 
land  whale-ships,  discharged  then:  cargoes  into  lighters 
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The  continually  increasing  inconvenience  thus 
the  growing  trade  of  the  port  was  much  aggra- 
uted  during  a  time  of  war,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  West 
India  ships  arriving  together  in  great  numbers  under  con - 
Ho  remedy  this  inconvenienco,  a  plan  was  projected 
ffl  1*9".  uctinc  wet-docks  for  the  reception  or  ships 

employed  in  the  West  India  trade;  but  it  was  not  until  1 799 
tlwt  the  scheme  was   sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  that 
in  act  was  passed  incorporating  ■  company  for  the  purpose, 
with  ■capital  or  joint-stock  of  1,390,000/.    The  docks  con- 
his  act  of  incorporation  are  known  as  the 
!>ocks,  and  extend  across  the  piece  of  land  called 
of  Dogs,  which  lies  in  a  bend  of  the  Thames  between 
Blirkwall  and  Limehouse,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are 
menaces  to    the  docks.    Their  construction  was  begun  in 
February  1800,  and  was  prosecuted  so  vigorously  that  in  two 
years  and  a  half  from  that  time  the  works  were  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  vessels  for  unloading.    These  docks  con- 
satcdat  first  of  two  separate  basins,  one  of  which  was  used 
i urging,  and  the  other  for  loading  ships.    The  im- 
port dock,  which  is  situated  to  I  lie  north,  is  870  yards  long 
lad  166  yards  wide ;  the  export  dock  is  of  the  same  length 
tad  135  yards  wide,  so  that  the  area  of  the  two  is  equal  to 
54  acres  ;  there  are  besides  two  basins,  one  at  each  entrance, 
lhat  at  Blackwall  being  5  acres,  and   that  at  Limehouse 
t  acres  in  extent.     These  two  docks  are  together  capable  of 
ecommodating  more  than  501*  sail  of  merchant  vessels  of 

&  me,  and  during  the  war,  when  ships  arrived  from  the 
in  largo  fleets,  the  accommodation  was  at  times 
found  to  be  not  greater  than  was  required.  The  import 
ff'X'k  is  surrounded  by  ranges  of  commodious  warehouses* 
canal,  which  was  cut  parallel  with  the  West  India 
the  south,  was  intended  to  form  a  short  cut  for 
to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  circuit  of  the  Islo  of 
fogs*  but  being  very  little  used,  was  purchased  about 
to  years  ago  by  the  West  India  Dock  Company,  and  a 
TOmniumration  was  made  between  it  and  the  other  basins 

The  London  Docks,  which  are  situated  at  Wapping,  were 
begun  in  the  year  1801,  and  opened   for  business  in  1805; 

S*  isl  of  the  western  dock  of  20  acres,  the  eastern 
of  7  acres,  and  the  tobacco  dock,  between  the  other 
t»a*  of  more  than  one  acre.  The  space  included  within  the 
fctk  walls  exceeds  71  acres.  The  warehouses  are  spacious, 
tod  Tery  substantially  built.  The  tobacco  warehouse,  which 
a  on  the  south  side  of  the  tobacco-dock,  covers  nearly  five 
irrea  The  vaults  beneath  the  warehouses  contain  space 
raoqgb  for  stowing  66,000  pipes  and  puncheons  of  wtno  and 
a^riav  One  of  the  vaults  has  an  area  of  7  acres.  A  great 
pert  of  the  expense  attending  upon  the  construction  of 
test  docks  was  owing  to  the  value  of  the  houses  and  other 
peperty  by  which  the  site  was  previously  occupied,  an*1  by 
As  compensation  which  the  Dock  Company  was  bound  by 
as  ad  of  incorporation  to  pay  to  lightermen,  owners  of 
avtboufres  in  the  City  of  London,  and  others  whose  busi- 
nan  would  probably  suffer  from  the  establishing  of  the 
The  joint-stock  of  the  company  is  3,238,000?-,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  700,000/.  have  been  borrowed  and  expended. 
To*  amount  of  business  carried  on  has  been  very  great  from 
tfw  flrst  opening  of  these  docks,  but  the  proprietors  do  nut 
rrceiTtmore  than  2|per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  stock* 

Tee  Ernst  India  Docks,  intended  for  the  reception  of  ships 
hived  by  the  East  India  Company,  are  situated  at  Black* 
L  below 'the  entrance  to  the  West  India  Docks.     There 
two  dorks,  one  for  unloading,  the  other  for  loading 
of  the  area  of  18  and  9  acres  respectively;  the  entrance 
ich  is  common  to  both  docks,  is  about  3  acres  in  ex- 
cost  of  this  undertaking  was  about  500,000/.:  it 
ban  i  *o  proved  profitable  to  the  undertakers. 

The  Bast  Country  Dock  adjoins  the  Commercial  Dock 
t>  tie  tooth-  It  is  frequented  by  vessels  employed  in  the 
ffitoyaaii  Umber  trade.  This  dock,  which  was  eon- 
Urmcted  in  ISO",  has  an  area  of  about  r>4  acres.  The  basin 
•t  the  entrance  of  the  Surrey  canal  at  Rot  herb  it  he  is  also 
a»d  as  a  dock. 

Tbe  projecting  of  the  St.  Katherine'3  Docks  arose  out  of 
•s  alleged  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  London 
Dock*.  The  act  incorporating  the  St.  Kalherinc's  Dock 
Coapsny  was  passed  in  1821,  and  the  Docks,  which  are 
tinatfed  between  the  London  Docks  and  the  Tower,  were 
vsrttally  opened  for  business  in  October  1828.  The  joint 
■oak  of  the  company  amounts  to  1,352,000/.,  besides  which 
£90,900/.  of  borrowed  money  have  been  spent.  The  outer 
w«lt  incloses  ao  area  of  24  acres,  of  which  11  acres  arc 


water,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  quays  and  ware- 
houses. There  are  two  docks,  each  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  80 (J  tons  burthen,  and  which  are  frequented  by 
ships  in  the  East  India,  the  North  American  and  South 
American  trades.  The  warehouses  are  very  commodious, 
and  so  contrived  that  goods  arc  taken  into  them  at  once  from 
the  ship. 

The  wet-dock  at  Bristol,  which  is  of  a  character  different 
from  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed.   [Bristol.] 

At  Hull  there  are  three  docks,  occupying  together  an 
area  of  26  acres,  and  capable  of  affording  accommodation  to 
more  than  300  ships;  but  this  amount  is  found  to  be  insum- 
cient  for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing was  lately  held  in  tbe  town  to  consider  of  the  it 
cessary  to  bo  taken  for  providing  more  dock  room.  The 
new  port  of  Guole,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Ouse 
with  the  Humber  has  two  wet-docks,  one  of  which  is  cal- 
culated for  the  reception  of  sea-going  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  and  the  other  is  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
small  craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Leith  has  two  wet-docks,  extending  together  over  10  acres, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  150  vessels  of  the  size 
which  at  the  time  of  the  works  being  performed  usually  fre- 
L|ucn tod  the  port.  Since  then,  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation  has  made  an  entire  change  in  Ihe  wants  and 
uses  of  Lcilh  as  a  harbour.  The  entrance  to  the  i 
not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  larsre  steam  vessels  trading 
between  London  and  Edinburgh*  which  must  consequently 
discharge  and  load  in  the  harbour,  where  they  take  the  ground 
every  tide,  which  is  very  objectionable,  or  they  must  lie  at 
anchor  in  tbe  Frith  of  Forth,  and  load  and  unload  by  mentis 
of  boats,  which  is  expensive  and  sometimes  difficult,  and 
even  dangerous.  The  deficient  state  of  aecoram" 
here  described  Wis  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  1 1  ouse 
of  Commons  in  1815,  but  the  insolvent  condition  of  the 
corporation  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  body  is  vested  the 
property  of  tbe  harbour  and  shore  of  Leith  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, has  hitherto  prevented  the  commencement  of 
anv  improvement. 

bOC'LEA.     [Mai  ad.*.] 

DOCTOR,  one  that  has  taken  the  highest  degree  in  tbe 
faculties  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physic,  or  Music.  In  its  original 
import  it  means  a  person  so  skilled  in  his  particular  art  or 
science  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when 
the  title  of  Doctor  was  first  created.  It  seems  to  ha\  i 
established  for  the  professors  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Antony  i  Wood  says,  that  the  title  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
began  at  Paris,  after  Peter  Lombard  bad  compiled  In 

DOS,  about  the  year  1131.  {IhslamiArttiq.  Uttiv.aJ  (tr 
Jbrd,  4 to.  Oxf.  L782.  vol.i.  p.  62.)  Previously,  those  who  had 
proceeded  in  the  faculties  Dad  been  termed  Musters  only. 
The  title  of  Doctor  was  not  adopted  in  the  English  Universi- 
ties earlier  than  the  time  of  John  or  Henry  the  Third. 

Wood  cites  several  instances  of  the  expense  and  magnifi- 
cence which  attended  the  early  granting  of  the  higher  degrees 
in  England  in  the  reigns  ofHcnry  III.  and  Edward  L  About 
the  yearl26ii,  ho  says,  when  AJphonsoi  de  Sen  is,  or  Siena, 
an  Italian,  studied  at  Oxford,  one  Bonifaeius  de  Saluciis  pro- 
ceeded in  the  civil  law,  at  whose  inception  there  were  such 
ren  monies  and  feasting,  that  the  like  for  that  faculty  was 
scarce  before  known  hero.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Osc- 
ncy  gave  him  the  free  use  of  their  monastery  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  adds,  lhat  a  still  greater  solemnity  was  performed 
some  years  after,  at  Gloucester  College,  by  the  Benedictines, 
for  one  William  de  Brooke,  a  monk  or  St.  Peter's  Monastery 
at  Gloucester,  who  took  tbe  degree  of  D.D.  in  1298,  being 
the  first  of  hi*  Order  who  had  attained  that  dignity,  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  abbot  and  whole  convent  of  his 
own  monastery,  the  abbots  of  Westminster,  Reading,  A  bing- 
dun,  Evesham,  and  Mahncsbury,  numerous  other  priors  and 
monks,  and  by  a  hundred  noblemen  and  esquires  on  horses 
richly  caparisoned.     (Wood,  ut  supr.  pp.  65,  66.) 

In  Oxford  tbe  lime  requisite  for  the  Doctor  of  Divinity's 
degree,  subsequent  to  that  of  M.A.,  is  eleven  years:  for  a 
Doctor's  of  Civil  Law,  five  years  from  the  time  at  which  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws1  degree  was  conferred.  Those  who  ' 
this  degree  professionally,  in  order  to  practise  in  Dot 
Commons,  are  indulged  wit  ha  shorter  period,  and  permitted 
lo  obtain  it  at  four  instead  of  five  years,  upon  making  oath 
in  convocation  of  their  intentions  so  to  practise.  For  the  de- 
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gree  of  M.D.,  three  years  must  intervene  from  1  Lie  time  of  the 
candidate's  having  taken  fail  Bachelor  ofMedicins's  decree. 
For  a  Doctor's  degree  in  Divinity  or  Law  three  distinct  lec- 
tures are  to  be  read  in  the  schools,  upon  three  different  da 
bui  bv  a  dispensation,  first  ubtaiiu-il  i  m-on vt nation  or  congre- 
gation, all  three  are  permitted  to  be  read  upon  the  Mima  day  j 
hu  ihat  by  dispensation  a  single  day  is  sutlicient  in  point  of 
time  far  these  exercises.  For  a  Doctor's  decree  in  Me  U- 
citte,  a  dissertation  upon  so  nit*  subject,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Professor  of  Medicine,  must  be  publicly  recited  in  the 
ols,  and  a  copy  of  it  afterwards  delivered  to  the  Pro- 
feasor* 

In  Cambridge  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  must  bo  a  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  of  five,  or  a  M.A<  of  twelve  years*  standi ng.  The 
requisite  exercises  are  one  act,  two  aas,  a  Latin 

mon,  and  an  English  sermon.  A  Doctor  of  Laws  must  be 
a  Bachelor  of  Laws  of  five  years'  standing.  His  exercises  are 
one  act  and  one  opponency.  Doctors  of  Physic  proceed  in 
the  same  manner  as  Doctors  of  Laws,  For  a  Doctor's  de- 
gree in  music,  in  both  Universities,  the  exercise  required 
U  the  composition  and  performance  Of  B  *.-deinn  Piece  of 
music,  to  be  approved  by  the  Professor  of  the  Faculty,  i  See 
the  Oaf  and  Comb.  Calendars  for  1837.) 

Coloured  engravings  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  doctors  of 
the   several  faculties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge   will  -be 
lid  in  Aekermann's  History  of  the  Univ. of  Oxford,  4to., 
JSI4,  vol    ii.  p,  •-/.  ;   UKJ  in  his  History  ff  the  Van 

it/ur,  4ta,  1815,  vol.  ii.  p.  312,  et  sea. 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS,  the  College  of  Civilians  in 
Loudon,  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  founded  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, Dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of  the  civil  law, 

he  official  residences  of  the  judges  of  the  Arch 
Canterbury,  of  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  mdjj 
the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  are  situated  there. 
It  is  also  the  residence  of  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law  prac- 
tising in  London,  v,  ho  live  there  t  fin  diet  and  lodging)  in  a  col- 
tegieJe  maimer,  and  common  together,  and  hence  the  place  ii 
■  '..vii  by  the  name  of  Doctors'  Commons*  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  the 
profession.  {Chambral  Mag.  Brit.  Notilia.)  To  this  college 
Wong  a  certain  number  of  proctors,  who  manage  causes 
for  the  i.i  oltcivts,  &c, 

In  the  Com  men  Hall  are  held  all  the  principal  spiritual 
courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 

DODDER    [CuacuTACKj*] 

)DRIDGE,    PHILIP,    D  D.    (birth   in    1702,    and 
death  \n  1 7^1),  a  dissenting  divine,  who,  on  account  of  bis 
singularly  amiable  disposition  and  manners,  his  ministerial 
hnty,  piety*  and  learning,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  or- 
naments of  the  religious  community  to  winch  he  belonged. 

The  community  of  which  we  speak   is  I  hat  of  the  Old 

Dis-  England;  those «ho  adhered  to  Che  clem 

the  church  when  the  Aet  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 

1864,  well  after  iho  return  of  Charles  II,  from  exile,  pre- 

senbed  the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity.     These  peri 

tunned  a  numerous  and  powerful  party   during  the  whole 

of  thai  reign,  and  at  length  succeeded,  though  after  much 

suffering,    in  enforcing  their  right  to  have  their  meeting- 

hou-  .and  themselves  allowed  to  assemble 

under  the  same  protection  which  was  extended  to  ministers 

and  people  who  were  willing  to  conform   kinder  that  act. 

right  however  was  n  ised  till  alter  the  revulu- 

tie  act  of  parliament  which  gave  it  is  called  the  Act 

Toleration,  and  was   one  of  the  fir>t  legislative  mea- 

of  the  new  government,  being  passed  in  1689. 

The  i  i  hat  the  aon-conifonning  or  dissenting 

body  became  cast  into  i  h  with  Ufl  own    plat 

WOrahip,   where  the  HSUsl  ordinances  ot  Christianity  were 
administered;    each   having  also   its  own   pastor,  who  was 
either  a  minister  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  act  of  IGG2, 
or  a  minister  who  had  been  trained  under  those  mm, 
and  ordained  by  them. 

Doddridge  was  born  En oneof  these  families  living  in  L-n- 
don,  where  Lie  had  the  early  part  of  In*  education.      Li 
then  LW  a  time  at  St,  Albans,  where  lived  a  minister,  Mr. 
bo  irai  hut  gTeat  friend,  and  indeed  patron,  for  the 
I'm  bar  of  Doddridge  had  died  while  he  was  young,  and  had 
Li  tie  for  the  expense  of  his  education.     It  was  early  per- 
ad  that  his  turn  of  mind  peculiarly  pointed  to  the  pro- 
:  ■  minister,  and  be  was  entered  si  a  dissenting 
which  Mr.  John  Jennings  presided 
of  one  of  the  minister*  silenced  in  1662.    This  academy  \\a^ 
kept  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  in  Leicestershire,  Dr.  Dodd- 


ridge entered  it  in  1718  or  1719,  and  in  1722  commenced 
his  ministry  at  KiL»\vorthT  bis  late  tutor  Mr,  Jennings  re- 
moving in  that  year  to  Hinckley,  where  he  died  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  important  event  m  the 
history  of  Dr,  Doddridge.     Great  expectations  had 
formed  among  the  Dissenters  of  iLie  success  of  Mr,  Jennings 
in  the  education  of  ministers,  and  it  was  thought  a  poinl 
Importance  to  maintain  all  academy  of  that  kmd  in  ono  of 
the  central  counties.    Mr.  Jennings  had  mentioned  his  pupfl 
Doddridge  as  being  a  person  whom  he  thought  cmine 
qualilicd  to  carry  and  the  eyes  of  the   D 

era  Were  generally  directed  to  him  as  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  do  so. 

Howev er,  sevi  i  passed,  during  which  Doddri 

wus  leading  the  life  of  a  non-coufbrmisl  minister,  his  servicer 
diviaed  between  the  people  who  attended  the  chapel 
at  Kibworth,  and  the  congregation  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Market  Harhorough.  He  waa  diligent  in  his  mi 
try  both  in  public  and  private,  but  he  found  time  also  for 
much  theological  reading:,  by  which  means  he  qualified  him- 
self the  better  fur  the  office  which  he  and  Ins  friends  had 
ever  kept  in  view. 

In  1 729  he  began  his  academy,  which  soon  attained  a  hi^h 
reputation.  It  was  the  institution  in  which  mo>t  of  the 
more  distinguished  ministers  of  Lbe  Old  ts  in  the 

middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  educated  It  was  first 
established  at  Market  Harborough,  where  he  at  the  time  re* 
sided;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  removed  to  North- 
ampton, having  been  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  the 
nting  congregation  intbat  town  ;  and  at  Northampton 
he  continued  both  as  pastor  of  the  Dissenting  congregati 
and  head  of  the  Dissenting  academy,  till  his  death*  He 
died  at  Lisbon  thirteen  days  after  his  arrival.  He  hod 
gone  thither  with  little  Rope  of  recovery. 

Doddridge  lived  at  a  tune  when  the  zeal  of  the  class  oi 
persons  to  whom  he  belonged  had  lost  some  part  of  its  antient 
fervour.     This  he  saw  with  regret,  and  was  ve  s  tu 

revive  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  oh  i 
one  kept  steadily  in  view  both  in  his  ure 

and   his  published   writings,      His   printed    sermons   ore 
remarkable   for   the   earnestness   with    which    he 
the  great  importance  of  a  relicious  life,  the  evil  ot 
indifference  or  carelessness,  ami  the  indispensable 
of  uniting  with  the  practice   of  the  moral  duties  th 
vation  of  the  spirit  of  piety,   and  a   deep  and  serioi 
to  the  momentous  truths  of  religion.     This  appears 
larly  in  a  book  of  his  winch  has  been  popular  l>oth  at  home 
and  abroad,    entitled  *  The  Rise  and  P  Helicon 

in  ihe  Soul*    There  is  the  same   spirit  of  animated  piety, 
and  occasionally  touches  of  genuine  eloquence,  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  another  publication  of  his  entitled  *The  Fte; 
Expositor/  In  which  we  have  the  whole  Scriptn. 
New  Testament,  (the  gnnpelft  being  in  a  harmony,)  with  s 
paraphrase,  a  series  of  critical  notes,  and  reflections,  or,  is 
calls  them,  improvements  of  each  section  into  which  the 
whole  is  divided.    This  work  has  also  been  often  printed) 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  liis   learning,  as 
well    us  of  his  piety  ;   the  notes  abound   with  cutical   re- 
marks, gathered  out  of  numerous  authors,  or  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  full  of  that  knowledge  which  fits  a  man  to 
illustrate  thuse  difficult   writings.      The  course   of  meia- 
physical,  ethical,  and  th<  lectures,  through  which 

he  conducted  the  young  men  who  were  trained  by  Lira  for  the 
christian  ministry  was  published  after  his  death,  and  fonns 
an  excellent  text-book  of  systematic  divin  ally 

m    the    later  edition  by  Dr.  Hipp  »  a  very 

.1  bod)  of  references  lo  writers  on 
under  the  heads  of  mettiphy  ,  or  divinity, 

must  it  be  omit  him  the  Dissenters ow 

best  hymns  which  are  sung  by  them  in  their  p 

Thus  living  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  practising 
the  virtues  which  he  taught  to  others,  and  exhibiting  d 
Npir.t  of  an  un  le  lived  greatly  I  by 

many  eminent  persons  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  religious 
unity,  and  in  that  community  his  death  bq 

ape  WSS  felt   to  be  a  great  and  general  misfortune.      Hi* 
till  never  mentis i  •  them  but  nr. 

IV  ■■ounts  of  his  life  have  been  put  The 

fits!  by  Job  Orton,  another  divine  of  a  kindred  spirit,  who 
belonged    to   the   same   community :    the  second  by    Dr. 
Kfpnift,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  also  a  minis 
has  introduced  it  in  the  'Biographia  Britaniwca,*of  which  he 
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«uthe  editor,     The  reader  may  see  in  these  worki  all  the 
public  labours,  his  principles,  and  plan  of  lee- 
:id  will  easily  understand  Jroui  ihern  the  innY 
ia racier  on  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.     One  of 
u Is  has  within  the  last   ten  years  given   to  the 
collection  of  his  correspondence  and 
In  them  we  see  his  inmost  mind 
>E'CAGON.  a  figure  of  twelve  sides;  a  term  igctie- 
i  equiangular  and  equilateral  (or  regular) 
i>n. 

fa  regular  dodecagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is 

- :  and  of  that  about  a  circle  '  5338984 

lm*.     Similarly  the  radii  of  the  circles  inscribed 

ri  re  urn  scribed  about  a  dodecagon  are  1*8660254  and 

>17  of  the  side.     The  area  of  a  dodecagon  is  three 

r  aquatic  of  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle. 

if  the  square  on  the  side. 

\I A,  the  name  of  any  order  in  the  L in- 

ration  of  plants  wherein  the  number  of  - 

!!E*DRON.     [Solids,  Regular] 
"NDRIA,    the  twelfth  class   in  the  Jinnean 
i  »f  plants.     It  contains  species  having  twelve 
twelve  stamens,  provided  they  do  not  adhere  by 

HITS,  a  genus  of  birds  generally  supposed  to 
ery  existence  has  been  doubted.  We 
•taken  some  ;  >llect  the  evidence  on  this  sub- 

,  tad  we  here  present  it  to  our  readers. 

Written  and  PtcTORtAL  Evidence. 

appears  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  having  doubled  the 
Cap*  of  Good  Ho|  o,  or  Cape  of  Storms) 

nd  it,  a  bay,  An- 
pa  de  Ban  Bias,  near  an  hie.  where  he  saw  a  very  threat 
:ds  of  the  form  of  a  goose,  but  with  wings  like 
taett  of  the  bats,  which  the  sailors  called  solitaries.  On  then 
rtfuia,  h  ihe  Portuguese  touched  again  at  San  Blaz, 

tb*re  ibey  torik  a  great   number  of  (he-*  1   coin 

mat*  them  ,  railed   the  island  '  llha  des  1 

the  East  Indies,  in  1598, 
K  Jarob  Van  Neek  and  Wybrand  van  Warwijk  (small  4to., 
XTt^enUm  ere  is  a  description  of  the  W<dgh<**- 

ph  m  (W  island  of  Co  rue,  now  called  Mauritius,  us  being 
n  hrgees  <ror  swans,  with  large  heads,  and  a  kind  of  hood 
thereon ;  no  wings,  hut,  in  place  of  them,  three  or  four  black 
tale  pent  {pewrekens),  ana  their  tails  consisting  of  four  or 
tvt  curled  plumelets  (pluymkens)  of  a  greyish  colour.  The 
fosat  is  spciken  of  as  very  good,  but  it  is  stated  that  Hie 
Tgyajptf*  preferred  some  turtle-doves  that  they  found  there. 
1  spnoars  with  a  tortoise  near  itt  in  a  small  engraving, 
oat  of  stx  which  form  the  prefixed  plate. 

lathe  frontispiece  to  De  Bry  iQuinta  Pars  Indian  Orien- 

'j  -  x       M.DCI),  surmounting  the  architectural  design  of 

page,  will  be  found,  we   believe,  the  earliest  en- 

ptvfags  of  ibe  Dodo.     A  pair  of  these  birds  stand  on  the 

rornice  on  each  side,  and  the  following  cut  is  taken  from  the 

ft  band. 


io  Insula?  Do  Ceme  a  nobis  Mauri- 

i:   'Carulean  parrots  also 

n  great  numbers.  r  birds;  besides 

mother  larger  kind,  (freatwr  than  our  swans, 

*i  heads*  ■  with  a  skin,  as  it  were, 

».  *e   bird*  are  without    win^s   in   the  place  of 

vfoch  ere  t  r  rather  black  feathers  (quarurn  loco 

prndcunt).     A  few  curved 

titute  the  tail.    These 

Vri»  we  ra  7,  because  the  longer  they  were 

e  Island  of  Bourbon  Wat  «lii. 
i. enhn*   in  iMf,  lad  *t  that  itme 
4,  *nd  lLat  U   rtettved  tit*  ii*me  of  M^ittobiti  ur  Ma»- 


cooked  the  more  unfit  for  food  they  became  (quod  quo  Ion- 
seu  dint  ins  elixarentur,  pins  lentesoerent  et  esui  JsV 
ires  fleretrt).     Their  bellies  and  breasts  were  neverlbe- 
rf i  pleasant  flavour  (saporis  juctmdi)  and  easy  of  maw* 
(ication.      Another  cause  fur  the  ap,  ellution   we  gave   ihem 
was  the  preferable  abundance  of  turtle-doves  which  were  of 
a  far  sweeter  and  more  grateful   flavour,*     It  will  bo  ob- 
served that  the  bill  in   Do  Bry1  a  figure  is  comparatively 
small. 

Clusius,  in  his  *  Exotica'  (1605),  gives  a  figure,  here  co- 
pied, which,  he  says,  he  takes  from  a  rough  sketch  m  a 
journal  of  a  Dutch  voyager  who  had  seen  the  bird  in  a  voy- 
age to  the  Moluccas  in  the  year  1598. 

The  following  is  Willughby's  translation  of  Clusius,  and 
ii  is  thus  headed:  4  The  Dido,  called  by  Clusms 
Gal  lux  gallinaceus  peregrinm,  by  Nieremburg  Cygnus  cu- 
cullatus,  by  Rontius  Dronte*  'This  exotic  bird,  fouud  by 
the  HollantUri  m  the  island  called  CygtiBoa  or  Ceme,  (that 
is  ihe  Swan  Island)  by  the  Portuguese,  Mauritius  Island  by 
the  Low  Dutch,  of  thirty  miles'  compass,  famous  especially 
1  ii  [.lack  ebony,  did  eoual  or  exceed  a  swan  in  bigness,  but 
was  of  a  far  different  shape  ;  for  its  head  was  great,  covered 
as  it  were  with  a  certain  membrane  resembling  a  hood  :  be- 
side, its  bill  was  not  Mat  and  broad,  but  thick  and  long;  of 
I  yellowish  colour  next  the  head,  the  point  being  black.  The 
upper  chap  was  hooked  ;  in  Ibe  nether  had  a  bluish  spot  in 
the  middle  hi!  v  and  black  part.     They  re- 

ported that  it  is  rovered  with  thin  and  short  feathers,  and 
wants  winga,  instead  wheieuf  it  baih  only  four  or  five  long 
black  feathers  ;  tint  ihe  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  very  fitf 
and  fleshy,  wherein  for  the  tad  were  four  or  live  small 
I  feathers,  twirled  up  together,  of  an  u&h  mlum.  li- 
ne thick  rather  than  long,  whose  upper  [art,  u.s  tar  as 
the  knee,  is  covered  with  black  feathers;  the  lower  \mtt, 
together  with  the  feet,  of  a  yellowish  colour:  its  foal  divided 
Lh(ree(and  those  the  longer!  standing  f»n\aid, 
the  fourth  and  shortest  backward:  all  furnished  with  black 
After  1  had  composed  ami  writ  down  ihe  history  of 
thih  bird  with  a>  much  duigeiice  and  faithfulness  as  1  could, 
[  happened  io  see  in  the  house  of  Peter  Pauwiua,  primary 
professor  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  a  le^  thereof 
cut  otf  at  the  knee,  lately  brought  over  out  of  Mauritius  his 
island.  It  was  not  very  long,  from  the  knee  to  the  1  ending 
of  the  foot  being  but  little  more  than  four  inches,  but  of  a 
LTrai  thickness,  so  that  it  was  almost  four  inoDAS  in  oom- 
jiass,  and  covered  with  thick-set  scales,  on  the  upper  side 
broader,  anil  of  a  yellowish  colour,  on  the  under  (-r  bsv 
side  of  the  leg)  lesser  and  dusky.  The  upper  side  of  the 
toes  was  also  covered  with  broad  scales,  the  under  sloe 
wholly  callous.  The  toes  were  short  for  so  thick  a  leg:  for 
the  length  of  the  greatest  or  middlemost  toe  to  the  nail  did 
not  much  exceed  two  indies,  that  of  the  other  toe  next  to 
it  scarce  came  up  to  two  inches:  the  back- toe  fell  some- 
thing short  of  an  inch  and  a  half;  but  the  claws  of  ull  I 
thick,  hard,  black,  less  than  an  inch  long ;  but  that  of  the 
back -toe  longer  than  the  rest,  exceeding  an  inch.*  The  ma- 
riners, in  their  dialect,  gave  this  bird  the  name  Wajgfa  I 
get,  that  is,  a  nauseous  or  yellowisht  bird;  partly  Eeoaf 
after  long  boilinii  its  fab  became  not  tender,  but  continued 
bard  and  of  a  difficult  concoction,  excepting  the  breast  and 
gizzard,  which  they  found  to  be  of  no  bad  relish,  partly  be- 
cause they  could  easily  get  many  turtle-doves,  which  were 
much  more  delicate  and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Wherefore 
it  was  no  wonder  that  in  comparison  of  those  they  despised 
this,  and  said  they  could  bo  well  content  wit  hunt  ii.  M< 
over  thuy  said  that  they  found  certain  stonea  in  in  ^tzz:>nl, 
and  no  wonder,  for  ait  other  birds,  as  welt  o*  these  swull  re 
stones,  to  assist  ihem  in  grinding  their  meat*  Thus  far 
Oust  us.' 

In  the  voyage  of  Jacob  Heemskerk  and  Wolfert  Har- 
mansz  to  the  East  Indies,  in  1601,  1602,  1603  (small  4to , 
Amsterdam,  1648),  folio  19,  the  Dod-aarsen  (Dodos)  are 
enumerated  among  the  birds  of  the  island  of  'Cerne,  now 
Mauritius  f  and  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  East  Indian  Voyage 
of  Willcm  Ysbrantsz  Bontekoe  van   Hoorn,    comprising 

•  Wr  an*  indebted  to  Mt,  Gray  for  the  following  m»*oiuTpm*ot  of  ihe  f.*jt  in 
Ihf    BrUiiL  Museum;—*  I  lei  \ 

•   Ive  3  iDchea  ;  bnek  loe  If  iucli :   fr\tm  ;ire   iumcIi    wuro. 

8  line*  .  b-ick  cU«,  »l»n  mi  V  :\t  the  leK 

m»'L»U-jnfil  by  ClUiiui  if  i  n.ueuieiH, 

ihe  tpednen  which  w*j  »(lerwiirdi  noliced  by  Grew,  »mt  Anally  eain«  in  the 
lintiih  Mukuqi. 

tSjirj  WttkffMrj  ri  ii  iomewhAt  indi»iinct,  and  lbrre  tatty  b« 

error,    In  the  original  th*  worda  are  '  IVaiqh  V«$+L  l»oe  ♦'«!,  turn—  m  tteTen* 
•Vi#,  rarlim  quod,  kc-i  ibe  word  iherefuie  ia  att  uiUfpol 
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many  wonderful  and  perilous  things  that  happened  to  him' 
'from  161 B  to  1625  (small  4to„  Utrecht,  1649)— under  the 

bead  of  the  'Island  of  Mauritius  or  Maskarinas,'  mention 
,  made  (page  6)  of  ihe  Dod-eersen,  which  had  small  wings, 

but  could  not  fly,  and  were  so  fat  that  they  scarcely  could 


^fimnk 


Figure  from  Cluahu. 

Herbert,  in  his  Travels  ( I  K3-J>.  Rives  a  figure  or  rather 
figure*  of  a  bird  that  he  calls  *  Dodu,'  and  the  following  ac- 
count:— 'The  Dodo  cornea  first  to  our  description,  here, 
and  in  Dygarrois  (and  no  where  else,  that  ever  I  could  see 
or  hcare  of,  is  generated  the  podo}.  (A  Portuguize  name 
it  is,  and  has  reference  to  her  simplenesh  a  bird  which  for 
shape  and  rarenesse  might  be  called  a  Phosnix  (wer't  in 
abia) ;  her  body  is  round  and  cxtreame  fat,  her  slow  pace 
gets  that  corpulencie  ;  few  of  them  weigh  lessc  than  fifty 
pound:  better  to  the  eye  than  the  stomack:  grease  ap- 
petites may  perhaps  commend  them,  but  to  the  indifferently 
curious  nourishment*  but  prove  offensive.  Let's  lake  her 
picture:  her  visage  darts  forth  melancholy,  as  sensible  of 
nature's  injurie  in  framing  so  great  and  mass ie  a  body  to 
be  directed  by  such  small  and  complementall  wings,  as  are 
unable  to  hoise  her  from  the  ground,  serving  only  to  prove 
her  a  bird ;  which  otherwise  might  be  doubted  of:  her  head 
is  variously  drest,  the  one  halfe  hooded  with  downy  blackish 
feathers;  the  other  perfectly  naked;  of  a  whitish  hue,  as 
if  a  transparent  lawnc  had  covered  it:  her  bill  is  very 
howked  and  bends  downwards,  the  thrill  or  breathing  place 
"  i  in  the  midst  of  it ;  from  which  part  to  the  end,  the  colour 
i  a  liir.ht  greene  mixt  with  a  pale  yellow  ;  her  eves  be  round 
small,  and  bright  as  diamonds ;  her  cloathing  is  of 
finest  downe,  such  as  you  see  in  goal  ins  j  her  traync  is  (like 
a  China  beard)  of  three  or  foure  abort  leathers ;  her  legs 
tfeicfcj  and  black,  and  strong;  her  tallons  or  pounces  sharp  ; 
her  stomack  fiery  hot,  so  as  stones  and  iron  are  easily  di- 
gested in  it ;  in  that  and  shape,  not  a  Utile  resembling  the 
Africk  oestriches:  but  so  much,  as  for  their  more  certain 
difference  I  dare  to  give  thee  (with  two  others)  her  repre- 
sentation,'— (4th  edn  1677,) 


Herbert'!  fiffur*. 

Nierembcrefs  description  may  he  considered  a 

or»ov  of  that  of  Clusius,  and  indeed  his  «  more 


compilation.    As  wo  have  seen  above,  he  names  the  bird 
CygnuM  eurullafti** 

In  Tradeseant's  catalogue  0  Mus&um  Tradeseantitmum; 
or,  a  Collection  of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Ln 
near  London,  by  John  Tradescant,1  London,  1656,  LZino.), 
we  find  among  the  *  Whole  Birds' — "  Dodar,  from  the  island 
Mauritius;  it  is  not  able  to  tlie  being  so  big.*  That  thii 
was  a  Dodo  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,  whose  ornithological  competent 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  the  affirmative.  willughby  at  the 
end  of  his  section  on  *  The  Dodo,'  and  immediately  beneath 
his  translation  of  Bontius,  Im  the  following  words:  'We 
have  seen  this  bird  dried,  or  its  skin  stuft  in  Tradescant'* 
cabinet/  We  shall,  hereafter,  trace  this  specimen  to  Ox- 
ford. 

Jonston  (1657)  repeats  the  figure  of  Clusius,  and  refers 
to  his  description  and  that  of  Herbert. 

Bontius,  edited  by  Piso   (1658),  writes  as  follows;  'Be 
Drottte,  aliis  Dod-aers.y     After  stating  that   among  lbs 
islands  of  the  East  Indies  is  that  which  is  called  Cerm  by 
some,  but  Mauritius  4a  nostratibus,*  especially  celebrated 
for  its  ebony,  and  that  in  the  said  island  a  bird  *  mira?  con- 
(brmalkmis  called  Drvntt  abounds,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us— 
we  take  WiUughby's  translation — that  tt  is  *  fur  bigness  of 
mean  size  between  an  ostrich  and  a  turkey,  from  which  it 
partly  differs  in  shape,  and  partly  agrees  with  tbera,  espe- 
cially with  the  African  ostriches,  if  you  consider  the  rump, 
quills,  and  feathers:  so  that  it  was  like  a  pigmy  among 
them,  if  you  regard  the  shortness  of  its  legs.     It  hath  s 
great,  ill-favoured  head,  covered  with  a  kind  of  membrane 
resembling  a  hood;  great  black  eyes;  a  bending,  promi- 
nent fat  neck ;  an  extraordinary  long,  strong,  bluish* white 
bill,  only  the  ends  of  each  mandible  are  of  a  different 
that  of  the  upper  black,  that  of  the  nether  yellowisl 
sharp-pointed  and  crooked.     It  gapes  huge  wide  as 
naturally  very  voracious.     Its  body  is  fat,  round, 
with  soft  grey  feathers,  after  the  manner  of  an  ostrich**.* 
each  side  instead  of  hard  wing-feathers  or  quills,  it  is  fur- 
nished with  small,  so  ft- feathered  wings,  of  a  yellowish  ash 
colour;  and  behind,  the  rump,  instead  of  a  tail,  is  adoruet 
with  five  small  curled  feathers  of  the  same  colour.     It  hath 
yellow  legs,   thick,  but  very  short ;  four  tees  In  each  foot, 
solid,  long,  as  it  were  scaly,  armed  with  strong,  black  claws. 
It  is  a  slow-paced  and  stuptd  bird,  and  whit  h  easily  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  fowlers.    The  flesh,  especially  of  the  brea- 
fist,  esculent,  and  so  copious,  that  three  or  four  Dado* 
sometimes  suffice  to  fill  an  hundred  seamens*  bell  es.    I 
they  be  old,  or  not  well  boiled,  they  are  of  difficult  cor 
lion,  and  are  salted  and  stored  up  for  provision  of  vie 
There  are  found  in  their  stomachs  stones  of  an  ash  col- 
of  divers  figures  and  magnitudes;  yet   not   bred  there,  ai 
the  common  people  and  seamen  fancy,  but  swallowed  by 
the  bird  ;  as  though  by  this  mark  also  nature  would  mi 
fest  that  these  fowl  are  of  the  ostrich  kind,  in  thai  i 
swallow  any  hard  things,  though  they  do  not  digest  tin 
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If  appears  from  Adam  Olearius  (Die  Gottornsche  Kunst 
Rammer,  1666K  that  there  was  a  head  to  be  seen  in  the 
:  hut  the  figure  (Tab.  xiii.  f.  5)  is  very  like 
that  of  <  It  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  I 

Btus  is  referred  to.     In  the  plate  thi 
h  sK»dcd.  and  has  a  more  finished  appearance:  the  rot  tS 
the  bird  is  i : 
Grew  C  Musamm  Rcgalis  So  a  catalogue  and 

and  artificial  rarities  belonging 
In  the  Royal  So  'Ion,  folio,  1681)*  at  p.  68,  thus 

describes   the  bird  which   is   the  subject  of  our  inquiry. 
TV  leg  ofa  Dodo  ;  called  Cygnut  cucu/iafu*  by  Nierem- 
;  or  Clusius.  Gatlm  gallinaceu*  peregritws  .   by 
railed  Bronte,  who  salth  that  by  some  it  is  called 
i  Dratrh)  iJod-uers,  largely  described  in  Mr.  Willughby's 
fClu    us  and  others.     He  is  more  especially 
Sfltinguished  from  other  birds  by  the  membranous 

hea  L,  the  greatness  and  strength  of  his  bill,  the 
ftJSBsga  of  his  wings,  his  bunchy  tail,  and  the  shortness  of 
fea  leg*.  Abating  his  head  and  legs,  he  seems  to  be  much 
ft*  an  ostrich,  to  which  also  he  comes  near  as  to  the  big- 
hts body.  He  breeds  in  Mauris's  Island.  The  leg 
bans  £fY*erred  is  covered  with  a  reddish-yellow  scab 
"    above  I  t  above  five  in  thick! 

he  y  rein,  though  it  be  inferior  to 

joined  with  its  >hort- 
I   almost   equal  strength/     At  p.  73, 
The  head  of  the  M 
rosed  by  some  to  be  tbe 
bt/ul.    That  there  is  a  bird 
mly  known  to  our  sen; 
?m  wh  n  the  head  here  pre-* 

>e  the  head  of  that  bird,  which  they  de* 
■  i  be  a  very  great  one,  the  wrings  whereof  arc 
•at  ot- 

- 
what   ship-*  are  coming  to  land,  and  so  return.     Whereas 
hardly  n  \  in?  little  or  no  wings, 

C  sveh  ma  those  and    the  Ot 

ivu^h  the  upper  beak  of  this  bill  doth  much 

•  flut   of  the  the  nether  is  of  a  quite 

I  eid  the  head  ofa 

lib  figure  of  it/     Grew 

description  of  the  skull  which 

and   intituled  *  Head  of  the 

The  leg  above  mentioned  is 

preserved  in  the  British   Museum,  where  it  was 

bar  specimens  described   by  Grew, 

to  that  national 

ubiisirrncn  a  as  a  well  qualified  observer,  and 

in  and  compa- 
re it,  there  is  no 
GftffV  ma  Hot  familiar  with  Tra- 
ecitntfe 

ks  of  the  Dodo 
Cjri  Wdlughby  and  Kay,  and 

that  tb*  Museum  of  tin  iety  of  London 

<c£  of  tise  JJodo.    This  was  evidently  the  leg 
i  to. 
to  hu  descrtp'i on*  of  the  Isle, '  which  is  called 
ivuvs,  or  Rodrigo,'  mvesthe 
ii  the 
king  to  the 
re,  and  brought 
*le  an  excellent  ragout  with 
fat    Of  all  tbe  birds  in  the 
that  which  goes  by  the  name 

of  them.     The 

colour  ;  the  feet 

hut  a  Im!  ijked. 

.1  covered  with 

Tupper  of  a  horse;  they  are 

straight*  and  a  little 

ur key's  when  it  lifts  up  its 

i  head   without 

rvw  tty,  I  heir  wings  are  too  little  to 

rve  only  to  beat 

^^Hlftfr  o  ii  they  cad  one  another.     They 

t&wfcxl  about  for  twentj  times  together  on  the 

*  '  A  ^rm  *n\+c*  to  tiic  Eait  Imli«  hy  Prancii   t^rguat  and  hli  com- 
ic* IS  twoDtMit  J*lua<U,&cV&vo.,  Loudi'D, 


iliat   thi 
,  or  else  we  have  nowh< 

?a  a  ven 
Vre4    I  Tab.  6), 

%*  as  it  doubtless  was. 
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same  side  during  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes  ;  the 
motion  of  their  wings  makes  then  a  noise  vary  like  that  of 
a  rattle,  and  one  may  hear  it  two  hundred  paces  off.  The 
bone  of  their  wing  grows  greater  towards  the  extremity,  and 
forms  a  little  round  mass  under  the  feathers  as  big  as  a 
musket-ball:  that  and  its  beak  are  the  chief  defence  of 
this  bird.  Tis  very  hard  to  catch  it  in  the  woods,  but  easy 
in  open  places,  because  we  run  faster  than  they,  and  some- 
limes  we  approach  them  without  much  trouble.  From 
March  to  September  they  are  extremely  fat,  and  taste  ad* 
mirably  well,  especially  while  they  are  young ;  some  of  the 
males  weigh  forty-five  pound. 

*  The  females  are  wonderfully  beautiful,  some  fair,  some 
brown  ;  1  call  them  fair  because  they  are  of  the  colour  of 
fair  hair :  they  have  a  sort  of  peak,  like  a  widow's,  upon 
their  breasts,  which  is  of  a  dun  colour.  No  one  feather  is 
straggling  from  the  other  all  over  their  bodies,  being  very 
careful  to  adjust  themselves  and  make  them  all  even  with 
their  beaks.  The  feathers  on  their  thighs  are  round  like 
shells  at  the  end,  and  being  there  very  thick,  have  an 
agreeable  effect:  they  have  two  risings  on  their  craws,  and 
the  feathers  are  whiter  there  than  tbe  rest,  which  livelily 
represent  the  fine  neck  of  a  beautiful  woman.  They  walk 
with  so  much  statelineas  and  good  grace,  that  one  cannot 
help  admiring  them  and  loving  them,  by  which  means 
their  fine  mien  often  saves  their  lives. 

*  Though  these  birds  will  sometimes  very  familiarly  come 
up  near  enough  to  one  when  we  do  not  run  after  them, 
they  will  never  grow  tame  i  as  soon  as  they  are  caught 
they  shed  tears  without  crying,  and  refuse  all  manner  of 
sustenance  till  they  die.  We  find  in  the  gizzards  of  boih 
male  and  female  a  brown  stone,  of  the  bigness  of  a  hen's 
egg;  it  is  somewhat  rough,  flat  on  one  side,  and  round  on 

other,  heavy  and  hard.  We  believe  this  stone  was 
there  when  they  were  hatched,   for  let   them  be  never  so 

i&  you  meet  with  it  always.  They  have  never  hut  one 
of  them  ;  and  besides,  the  passage  from  the  craw  to  the 
gizzard  is  so  narrow,  that  a  like  mass  of  half  the  bigness 

1  not  pass.  It  served  to  whet  our  knives  better  than 
any  other  stone  whatsoever.     ft  >e  birds  build  their 

nests  they  choose  a  clean  place,  gather  together  some  palm- 

I  for  that  purpose,  and  heap  them  up  a  foot  and  a  half 
hu»h  from  the  ground,  on  which  they  sit.  They  never  lay 
hut  one  egg,  which  is  much  bigger  than  that  of  a  goose 
The  male  and  female  both  cover  it  in  their  turns,  and  the 
young  is  not  hatched  till  at  seven  weeks'  end:  all  the  while 
they  are  sitting  upon  it,  or  are  bringing  up  their  young  one, 


bolrearj  Bird  of  Ut/ttL 
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which  is  not  able  to  provide  for  itself  in  several  months,  they 
Will  not  suiter  any  other  bird  of  their  species  1o  come  within 
two  bundled  yards  round  of  the  place;  but  what  is  very  sin- 
gular is,  the  males  will  never  drive  away  the  females,  only 
when  be  perceives  one  be  makes  a  noise  with  his  wings  to  call 
the  female,  and  she  drives  the  unwelcome  stranger  away,  not 
leaving  it  till  it  is  without  her  bounds.  The  female  does 
the  same  as  to  the  males,  whom  she  leaves  to  the  male,  and 
he  drives  them  away.  We  have  observed  this  several  times, 
and  1  atlirm  it  to  he  true.  The  combats  between  them  en 
this  occasion  last  sometimes  pretty  long,  because  the 
stranger  only  turns  about,  and  does  tint  l\y  direcilv  from 
the  nest:  however,  the  others  do  not  forsake  it  till  they 
have  quite  driven  it  out  of  their  limits.  After  these  I 
have  raised  their  young  one,  and  left  it  to  itself,  they  are 
always  together,  which  the  other  birds  are  not ;  and  though 
they  happen  to  mingle  with  other  birds  of  the  same  sp« 
these  two  companions  never  disunite.  We  have  ofien  re- 
marked, that  some  days  after  the  young  one  leaves  the  nest, 
a  company  of  thirty  or  forty  brings  another  poena  one  to 
it,  and  the  new-Hedged  bird,  with  its  father  and  mother 
joining  with  the  hand,  march  to  tone  bye  place.  We  fre- 
quently followed  them,  and  found  that  afterwards  the  old 
ones  went  each  their  way  alone,  or  in  couples,  and  left  the 
two  young  ones  together,  which  we  called  a  marriage.  This 
particularity  has  something  in  it  which  looks  a  little  fabu- 
lous; nevertheless,  what  1  tay  is  sincere  truth,  and  what  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  with  care  and  pleasure.1 
The  worthy  narrator  then  indulges  in  some  reflections  on 
marriages  in  general,  and  early  marriages  Ln  particular.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  hones  of  a  large  land-turtle  and  those  of  I  be 
dodo,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude,  that  the 
same  author,  in  the  dcscriplion  of  the  same  island,  speak* 
of  the  multitude  of  land-turtles;  of  which  he  say  a,  *  I  have 
seen  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  pound,  and  had  flesh 
enough  about  it  to  feed  a  good  number  of  men." 

The  preceding  cut  is  copied  irom  Leguat's  figure  of '  the 
Solitary  Bird.* 

In  the  frontispiece  is  representor!  one  in  a  sort  of  land- 
scape, and  eke  land-turtles;  and  in  ■  a  plan  of  the  settle- 
ment' in  the  Island  of  Rodrigo,  many,  some  in  pairs,  are 
placed  about.  This  plan  shows  the  situation  of  the  houses, 
fee.,  of  Lcgual  and  his  companions:  there  are  also  land- 
turtles  and  other  animals.* 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  specimen  whUdi  was  in  the 
lusapum  Tradescant  i  an  um.  There  were,  it  seems*  three 
Tradescant*,  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  The  two  former 
are  said  to  have  been  gardeners  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  latter  to  Charles  f  There  are  two  portraits  to  the 
*  Musaeum/  one  of  *  Joannes  Tradescantus  pater'  and  the 
other  of  *  Joannes  Tradescantus  films/  by  Hollar.  Xbeee 
two  appear  to  have  been  the  collectors:  for  John  Trades- 
cant»  the  son,  writes  in  bis  address  l  to  the  ingenious  rea- 
der' that  he  *was  resolved  to  lake  a  catalogue  of  those 
varieties  and  curiosities  which  my  lather  had  scedulously 
collected  and  my  selfe  with  continued  diligence  have 
augmented,  and  hitherto  preserved  together,'  Tins  John 
Tradescant,  the  son,  must  have  been  the  Tradescant  with 
whom  Elian  Asbuiole  bearded  for  a  summer  when  Ash rnole 
agreed  to  purchase  the  collection,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Ashmole  by  deed  of  gift  from  T 
and  his  wife.  Tradescant  died  soon  after  and  Ashmole,  in 
1662,  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  for  a  delivery  of  the  curio- 
ait  ies.  The  cause  is  stated  to  have  come  to  a  hearing  in 
16G4;  and,  in  1674,  Mrs.  Tradescant  delivered  up  the  col- 
lection pursuant  to  a  decree  in  Chancery,  and  afterward* 
(April,  1678,  some  say)  was  found  drowned  in  her  own 
pond,  Ashmole  added  to  the  collection,  and  presented  it  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it  became  the  foundation  of 
the  Asbraolean  Museum.  That  the  entire  *  Dodar*  went 
to  Oxford  with  the  rest  of  Tradescant's  curiosities  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Hyde  (Religionis  Veteruiu  Persarum, 
Historia,  1700)  makes  particular  mention  of  it  as  existing  in 

*  L*  premier  onlrur  qui  alt  parte  do  Solitaire  parAil  ctr*  Caste! &ton»  dam 
forfeit  il'un  voyage  fait  en  ISM.  et  pubtit  •rulemeut  m  1690.  II  touch*  t 
I'll*  *\p  Houi-Uwi,  alor*  nominee  Majcaraigne  par  lei  Portugal,  el  encore  in- 
tiabiier.  qaoUjuc  vlsilee  dvpaU  toug  temp*  par  tea  tiavigvtear*.  I\irmi 
I  hi  at— mr  qu'il  y  nrtaarqua,  it  an  partic'iUrine  une  etpace  d*  l&  groeieur 
d'ua  o»e,  tree  grande,  avec  det  aiia#  rourtci  qui  iw  hit  permettoirnt  uaad* 
Cct  oiwm  ivatt  etc.  dtt-il,  nommr  jutqun  Ik  le  giant,  et  Ilk'  do 
France  ■■  produit  boaucoup  ;  il  eat  blauc,  rt  aalurellement  ti  doux.  qu'on 
peul  le  prendre  1  la  main;  da  molat  il*  ttoiant  it  peu  efl'rayei  a  U  vue  dea 
-ikMuu,  qn'U  leur  etoit  oUA  d"eu  tu«r  uu  trti  grand  uombre  ay«c  dci  baloai 
t  di>t  piertea.     (De  BUmvill*.) 


the  Museum  at  Oxford.  There,  according  to  Mr.  Duncan, 
it  was  destroy**  in  I  T&Shf  order  of  the  visitors,  and  he  thus 
gives  the  evidence  of  its  destruction: — 

I  In  the  Ashmolean  Catalogue,  made  by  Ed.  Llhwyl.  Mi - 
siei  Procustos,  lt>84  (Plott  being  Ibe  keeper),  the  entry  of 
the  bird  is  **  No.  29.  Gallus  gallinaceus  peregriuus  Clusii. 
&c/'  Tn  a  Catalogue  made  subsequently  to  1755,  it  is  stated 
*'  Thai  the  numbers  from  5  to  46,  being  decayed,  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  of  the 
visitors,  Jan.  8,  1755."  Among  these  of  course  was 

the  Dodo,  its  number  being  2%  This  is  further  shown  by  a 
new  Catalogue,  completed  in  1756,  in  which  the  ord 
visitors  is  recorded  as  follows  :  "  Ilia  quibus  nullus  m  raar- 
giuo  asst^natur  numerus  a  Musseo  subducta  sunt  ciroclia, 
amiueutibus  Vice-Cancellario  aliisque  Curatoribus  ad  ca 
lustrandaeonvoeatis,  die  Januarii  8vo.,  A.n.  175J/'  The  Dodo 
is  one  of  t,  fa  are  here  without  the  number.1    (Dun- 

can On  the  Dodo;  Zoo!.  Joum  ,  vol,  iii,,  p.  559.) 

Upon  this  solemn  sentence,  which  left  to  the  Mu 
nothing  but  a  foot  and  a  head,  Lyell  makes  the  I 
observation:  'Some  have  complained  that  it  n  on 

tomb  stones  convey  no  general  information,  except  thai  in* 
dividuals  were  born  and  died,  accidents  which  must  happen 
alike  to  all  men.     But  the  death  of  a  species  is  so  remark- 
able  att  event  in  natural  history  that  it  uesen 
ration  ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  interest  that  we  le 
the  archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  exact  day  and 
year,  when   the  remains  of  the  last  specimen  ofthi    ! 
which  bad  been  permitted  to  rot  in  the  Ashmolean  Mi 
were  cast  away:'  and  the  author  concludes  by  giving  ili<? 
fatal  record  at  length  with  becoming  gravity. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  painting  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  kind  assist 
officers  of  the  zoological  department,  who  ha.' 
every  assistance  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry,  and  who  had  it 
taken  down  for  the  purpose,  we  present  to  our  read* 

I I  has  been  slated  that  the  painting  came  into  ih- 
sion  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal  So 
thai  it  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Edwards,  who 
lishiiig  a  plate  from  it  in  his  Gleanings,  prest 
Royal  Society,  whence  it  passed,  as  well  as  the 
British  Museum.  But  Mr,  Gray  informs  us 
foot  only  came  with  the  museum  of  the  Royal  S 
scribed  by  Grew;  and  that  tbe  picture  was  an 
from  Edwards.  Edwards's  copy  seems  to  have  been  mi 
in  17611,  and  he  himself  says — ■  The  original  picl 
drawn  in  Holland  from  the  living  bird  brought  from  S 
Maurice's  Island  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  eai 
the  discovery  of  the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  the  property  of  tbe  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  and  afterwards  becoming  my  pTO- 
pertj  I  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum  os  a  grv 
Oiity,  The  above  history  of  the  picture  I  had  from  Sir  Haw 
Sloane  and  the  late  Dr.  Mortimer,  secretary  to  the 
Society/ 

If,  Morel,    Ecrivain    Principal  des  HGpitaux  au  Pert- 
Louis  de  flsle  de  France,  writes  as  follows  in  hi> 
*  Sur  les  oiseaux  monstrueux  n<  ironies  Dronte,  Dodn. 
Capuchonne,  Solitaire,  et  Oiseau  de  Nazare,  et  sur  I 
Isle  de  Sable  ii  50  lieues  environ  de  Madagascar/ 
birds,  so  well  described  in  the  second  volume  i 
tory  of  Birds',  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Bufibn,  and  of  wl 
do  Borame  has  also  spoken  in  his  l  Dietionar\ 
History/  under  the  names  of  Dronte,  Dodof  II. 
(Cygne  Capuchonnc),  Solitary  or  Wild  Turkey  (Dind 
vage)  of  Madagascar,  have  never  been  seen  in   I 
France,  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  or  even  the  Seychelles  Iniclj 
red,  during  more  than  60   years  since  when  the* 
places  have  been  inhabited  and  visited  by  French  eo 
The  oldest  inhabitants  assure  every  one  that  these  mon- 
strous birds  have  been  always  unknown  to  them/     After 
some  remarks  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  who  Hcst 
overran  tbese  islands  may  have  seen  some  very  large 
such  as  Emeus  or  Cassowaries,  Sic,  and 
each  after  his  own  manner  of  observing,  M,  Morel  t!i 
ceeds:   ■  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  tin: 
an  age  (depuis  pres  un  siecle)  no  one  has  here  seen  e 
mal  of  this  species.     But  it  is  very'  probable  that 
islands  were  inhabited,  people  might  have  been  abb  I 
some  species  of  very  large  birds,  heavy  and  incapable  ef 
tlight,  and  that  the  first  mariners  who  sojourned  there  soda 
destroyed  them  from  the  facility  with  which   the) 
caught.    This  was  what  made  the  Dutch  sailors  call  th» 


Dotta,  ftrum  Hie  picture 

ude  dcgoflt*  fWalck-Voegel),  because  they  were 
with  the-  tloh  of  it  »  *  *      But  among  all  the 
i      i  -  u  inch  are  found  on  this  isle  of  sand  and  on 
lb*  other  isleU  and  rocks  which  are  in  the  neighbour- 
I»le  of  France,  modern  navigators  have  never 
•&  approaching  to  the  birds  above  named,  and 
referred  to  the  number  of  species  which  may 
\  but  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  too  great 
w4uch  they  are  taken,  and  which  arc1  no  longer 
itlBg  upon  islands  or  coasts  entirely  uninhal 

where  there  are  many  species  of  birds 
islands,  none  have  been  met  with  resem- 
ibove  alluded  to.*     (Observations  sur 
our  tan  1778,  torn,  xiu,  p.  15-1*  Notes.) 
ri  thus  concludes  his  paper  above  alluded  to  : 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  to  C.Tel- 
Port   Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  a  naturalist  of 
Lrch,  for  any  information  he  could  furnish  or  pro- 
rial  ing  to  the  former  existence  of  the  Dodo  in  that 
biained  only  the  following  partly  negative  state- 


is  a  very  general  impression  among  the 
the  Dodo  did  exist  at  Rodriguez,  as  well  as  in 
itaelf;  but  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  have 
-rv*eeii  it,  nor  has  the  bird  or  any  part  of  it  been  preserved 
collection  firmed   in  those  i&lands,  al- 
tfctcigh  amateurs  in  natural  history  have 

hem.aLd  formed  extensive  collections, 
supposed  existence  of  ihe  Dodo  in 
r,  although  Mr.  Telfair  had  not  received,  at  the 
tg  to  Europe,  a  reply  to  a  letter  on  trie  sub- 
l1   addressed  to  a  gentleman  resident  on 
stated  that  he  had  not  any  great  expecta- 
tion* quarter:  as  the  Dodo  was  not  mentioned  in 
nous  manuscripts  respecting  thut  island, 
ie   travels  of  persons  who  had  traversed 
all  directions,  many  of  them  having  no  other 
than  that  of  extending  the  bounds  of  natural 


We  close  this  part  of  the  case  with  the  evidence  of  one 
evidently  well  qualified  to  judge,  and  whose  veracity  there 
js  no  reason  to  doubt.  If  this  evidence  be,  as  we  believe  it 
to  he,  unimpeachable,  it  is  clear  not  only  that  the  Dodo 
existed,  but  that  it  was  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
lac u nee  in  the  print  represent  the  spaces  occasioned  by  a 
hole  burnt  in  the  manuscript* 

In  Sloans  M8S.  (No.  IB39,  5,  p.  lofl,  Brit,  Mus.)  is  the 
following  interesting  account  bv  L'Estrange  in  his  observa- 
tion- 01)  Sir  Thomas  Browned*  Vulvar  Errors.*  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  paragraph  immediately  follows  one  on  Ihe 
1  Est  ridge*  (Ostrich), 

■  About  163S,  as  I  walked  London  streets  1  mw  the  pic- 
ture of  a  strange  fowl  honi*  out  upon  a  cloth  vas 
and  myselfe  with  one  or  two  more  Gen.  in  company  went 
in  to  see  it.  It  was  kept  in  a  chamber,  and  was  a  great 
fowle  somewhat  bigger  than  the  largest  Turkey  Cock  and 
so  legged  and  footed  but  stouter  and  thicker  and  of  a  more 
erect  shape,  coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  yong  Cock 
Fetal)  (pheasant),  and  on  the  back  ofdunn  orrieaVe  couluur. 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney 
in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of  large  pebble  stones 
where  4  bee  gwre  it  many  in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nut- 
megs, and  the  keeper  told  ns  sbee  eats  them  conducing  to 
digestion  and  though  I  remember  not  how  farre  the  keeper 
was  questioned  therein  yet  I  am  confident  that  afterwards 
she  cast  them  all  agayne,'* 

EVIDENCE  ARISING  FROM   REMAINS. 

The  only  existing  recent  remains  attributed  to  the  Dodo 
are,  a  leg  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  head  (a  cast  of 
which  is  in  Bnt.  Mus.),  and  a  leg  in  the  Ashmoleau  Museum 
*  ford,  the  relics  most  probably  of  Tradescnnfs  bird. 
Whether  the  leg  formerly  in  the  museum  of  Pauw  be  that 
at  present  in  I  lie  British  Museum  may  be,  perhaps,  doubt- 
ful, though  we  think  with  Mr.  Gray  that  they  are  probably 


*  This  runout  ttateruent  it  extracted  in  ihr  recent  edition  of  Sir 
Brown  »  vwkt  by  WLUtlua  ;  |mbtiilj,«d  t>v  Pickering. 
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identical ;  but  that  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum 
did  not  belong  to  Tradescant's  specimen  is  clear,  lor  it 
evicted  in  tlie  collection  belonging  to  the  Ro>al  Society 
when  Tradescanfs  'Dodar  was  complete.  In  the  *An- 
n  ales  des  Sciences'  (tome  xxi.  p.  IU3.  Sept.  1830)  will  be 
found  an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  bones,  then 
recently  discovered,  under  a  bed  of  lava,  in  the  lAe  of 
France,  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Museum.  They  almost  nil 
belonged  to  a  large  living  species  of  land-tortoise,  called 
Testudo  Indica,  but  amongst  them  were  the  head,  sternum, 
and  humerus  of  the  dodo.  *M.  Cuvier,*  adds  Mr.  Ljell 
in  his  *•  Principles  of  Geology,"  'showed  roe  these  valuable 
remains  at  Paris,  and  assured  me  that  they  left  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe* 


r*S 


-. 


Head  of  Dodo  (from  tui  of  Oxford  «p<*tro*n 


Foot  of  Dodo  (tpeidni*ii  tu  lhe  BrUbh  Musnim* 


In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ZfifilogiCft] 
Society,  by  Charles  Telfair,  Esq.,  Corr-  Memb,  Z.  S.,  dated 
Port  Louis  (Mauritius),  No\embei  B,  1S32,  and  read  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  society  on  ihe  J 2th  March,  1833,  it 
appeared  that  Mr,  Telfair  bad  recently  had  opportunities  of 
making  some  researches  about  the  buried  bones  of  the 
Dronte  or  Dodo  found  in  the  Island  of  Rodriguez.  The 
i  of  I hese  researches  he  communicated,  and  enclosed 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Col.  Dawkms,  military  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor  uf  the  Mauritius,  and  by  M.  Eudes, 
lent  at  Rodriguez. 

Daw  kins,  it  was  stated,  in  a  recent  visit  to  Rodri- 
guez, conversed  with  every  person  whom  he  met  respecting 
the  Dodo,  and  became  convinced  that  the  lard  Hm 
exist  there.  The  general  statement  was  that  no  bird  is  to 
be  found  there  ex*  ept  ihe  Guinea-fowl  and  Parrot,  From 
one  person,  however,  he  learned  the  existence  of  another 
bird,  which  was  called  Oismu-h&nf,  a  name  derived  from  its 
voice,  whieh  resembles 4hat  of  a  cow.  From  the  description 
ii  of  it  by  his  informant,  Col.  Dawkius  ai  first  believed 
that  tins  burl  was  really  the  Dodo;  but  on  obtaining  a 
specimen  of  it,  it  proved  to  be  a  Ga/intH  (apparently  refer- 
*  to  Ihe  Laser  Ga/utet  of  l>r.  Latham,  the  Sula 

!,  and  the  for  of  Linuavus).  It 

is  found  only  in  th<  parts  of  the  Island.    Ooi 

Dawktns  visited  the  caverns  in  which  bones  ha\e  been  dug 
My,  anddus?  in  several  places,  but  found  only  small  j 

■  >  autiful  rich  soil  forms  the  ground- work  of 
them,  which  is  from  six  la  eight  feet  deep,  and  contains  no 
pebbles.    No  animal  of  any  description  inhabits  th 
not  even  bats. 

M.  Eudes  succeeded  in  digging  up  in  tbe  large  cavern 
various  bones,  including  some  of  a  large  kind  of  bird,  which 
no  longer  exists  in  ihe  Island:  these  he  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Telfair,  by  whom  they  were  presented  to  the  Zoolof 
Society.  The  only  part  of  the  cavern  in  winch 
found  was  at  the  entrance,  where  the  darkness  begins  ;  the 
little  attention  usually  paid  to  this  part  by  \  v  be 

the  hy    they   have   not   been   previously   found. 

Those  near  the  surface  were  the  least   injured,  and  they 
occur  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  but  nowhere  in  consider- 


able quantity;  whence  M.  Eudes  conjectured  that  the  bird" 
was  at  till  limes  rare,  or  at  least  uncommon.     A  bin1 
large  a  size  as  that  indicated  by  the  bones  had  never  been 
seen  by  M.  Gory,  who  had  resided  forty  j  cars  on  the  island. 
M.  Eudes  added  that  the  Dutch  who  first  landed  at  Rodri- 
guez  lefL  cats  there   to  destroy  the  rats  which  an 
them:  these  cats    h,ve  since  become  very  numerous,  and 
prove  highly  destructive  to  poultry;  and  he  suggested  the 
probability  that  they  may  have  destroyed  the  large  kind  of 
bird  to  which  the  bones  belonged,  by  devouring 
ones  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched,  — a  destruction  whjeh 
may  have  been  completed  long  before  the  Island  was  ift- 
habited. 
The  bones  procured  by  M,  Eudes  for  Mr.  Telfair  wets 
fed  by  that  gentleman  to  the  Zoological  Sock 
the  reading  of  the  letter,  &c,  they  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  consisted  of  numerous  bones  of  tbe  extremities 
or  more  large   species  of  Tortoise,  several  fo 
binder  extremity  of  a  large  bird,  and  tbe  head  of  a  A* 
With  reference  to  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  bird,  which 
was  lonir  and  strong,  Dr.  Grant  pointed 
aessed  articulating  surfaces  for  four  toes,   three    di 
forward*  and   one   backwards,  as  in  t  the  Dwte 

preserved  in  the  Briu-h  Museum,  to  which  it  was  also 
proportioned  in  its  magnitude  and  form.   (Zoul.  Pr 
Part  I.) 

Opinions  of  Zoologists  and  supposed  place  in  th* 
Animal  Series. 

Piso,  in    his  edition  of  Bontius.  places  the  Dodo  imme- 
diately be  ft)  re  t  he  Cassowary  ;  a  i  :  v  e  t  hat 
the  figure  of  Bontius  does  not  appear  fo  be  identical  with 
tbe  picture  whieh   now  hangs   in    the   British    M 
Though  there  is  a  general  resemblance  there  ate  \ a 
differences  whieh  go  far  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  t  h< 
of  Bontius  and  that  in  the  picture  are  different  port  I 

Willughby1  sets  of  *  The  greatest  land- 

tr  kind  by  themselves,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  bulk  of  their  bodies,  and  the  smallness  of  their  wings, 
cannot  fly,  but  only  walk.     Th  I  the  1st 

section  of  this  chapter,  and  the  D**do  the  fourth  and  last, 
being  immediately  preceded  by  4  the  Cassowary  or  Emeu. 
Ray's  section  *  Aves  rostris  rertioribus  minusque  hamatii 
maxima?,  singulares  et  sui  generis,  ob  oorporum  molem  at 
alarum  bivvitatem  volaiidi  iinpotes*  contains  the  same  birds 
as  Willugbbye  ei  rter,  viz.:  the  Oitrich,  the 

\atnch,  the  Emeu,  Erne  or  Cassowary,  and,  las 

Moehrinj?,  and  after  him,  Brisson,  gives  the  bird,  under 
the  name  Of  Raphust  a  position  next  to  the  Ostriches  also. 
Buff  on  places  it  independently. 

Linnaeus,  In  his  last  edition  of  the  *  Sy sterna  Naturae'  (tht 
121b,  I7f»ti>,  places  the  bird  at  the  head  of  his*  Gailitur! 
the  order  immediately  succeeding  the  *  GraUrr*  utid 
name  of  iJidtu  i/trj  tu\,  and  immediately  before  ihe  genu 
i.  The  genus  St  rut hi a  is  the  last  of  his 
,  and  Rhea  (American  Ostrich)  the  last  species  of 
StrutJua,  so  that  Didui  ineptus  stands  between  stmthio 
JZAflOj  Linn.,  and  Paro  crixtatus  (the  Peacock).  In  a 
former  edition  Linnseu*  had  noticed  the  bird  under  the 
name  Strut/no  eiivuUatut. 

Latham   in  his  ?.ynopsia  (1782)  followed   Linnirus,  but 
three  species,  viz.,  the  Hooded  Dodo,   the  Solitary 
and  the  Nazarene  Dodo* 
Lin,  in  his  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturae' 
makes  PmoMq  (Trumpeter)  the  last  genus  of  the  Linntesi 
GraiUcA  and  Of  in  (Bustard)  the  first  genu*  of  the  Lin 

/%   under  winch  last-mentioned    order   he  a 
the  genus  Didus,  placing  it  between  the  genera 
and  Atpft  which  are  both  included  by  Omelin  in  the  oci 
Outline?.   He  al 
uliic-h   he  describes  as  'black,  clouded  with  whi 

Is    feet.1       The  following   are   his  — 

at.  XlL  lf  p.  267,  n*  1 J   Struthio   cucu flatus, 
Nat,   X.    p.  15S;   Rophu*,    li:  p,    1 4,   I 

Xieremb.  Nat.  231 ;  GaJ/i 
Zrinus,  Clus.  E&ot.  99,  t.  10;  Olear.  Mn 

ut.  Jav.   70,  Butf.  Ili^t.  Nat.  i.  p. 

^isu;  Dod-aersen  or  Valgh^VogeL,  Herbert  it.  p 

Dodo,  Raj.  A.V.  p.  -  dL  Gin.  : 

Bdw.  Glean,  t  J<U;  Hooded  D>dtu  Lath.  Byn.  fii.  I,  | 
L  70.    2nd.  Didus  solitarius;  Solitaire*  Buff.  Hist.  NaL 
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des  Ois.  i  p.  485 ;  Leguat  it.  i  p.  98 ;  Solitary  Dodo,  Lath. 
Syn.  iii.  1,  p.  3,  n.  2.  This  species  is  described  by  Gmelin 
is  *  varied  with  grey  and  brown,  with  tetradactyle  feet.' 
3rd.  Didus  Nazurenus ;  Oiseau  de  Nazareth,  et  Oiseau  de 
Sausie,  Buff.  Hist.  Nat.  des  Ois.  i.  p.  485 ;  Caurhe,  Madng. 

S.  130 ;  Nasarene  Dodo,  Lath.  Syn.  iii.  1,  p.  4,  n.  3.  Gmelin 
escribes  this  species  as  'black,  with  tetradactyle  feet.' 
Blumenbach  followed  Linnesus ;  and  Dumenl  and  Vicillot 
followed  Latham. 

Temminck  instituted  in  his  '  Analyse  du  Systeme  G6n6ral 
d'Oraithologie,'  the  order  Inertes,  for  the  Dodo  and  the 
Apttryr;  two  birds,  as  Mr.  Yanrell  in  his  paper  on  the 
Apteryx  {Trans.  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  i.,  p.  71)  observes,  differing 
decidedly  from  each  other  in  their  beaks;  but  in  reference 
to  their  imperfect  wings,  as  also  in  the  nature  of  their 
external  covering,  having  obvious  relation  to  the  species 
included  in  his  order  Cursores.  '  But/  adds  Mr.  Yarrell, '  the 
situation  chosen  for  this  order  Inertes,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  his  systematic  arrangement,  leads  me  to  infer  that  M. 
Temminck  considered  as  imaginary  the  subjects  for  which 
it  was  formed.' 

Uliger,  in  his  Prodromus  (1811),  instituted  the  order 
lnepti  for  the  reception  of  the  Dodo  alone,  Apteryx  not 
being  then  known,  and  he  placed  it  immediately  preceding 
Iris  Cursores,  containing  the  Strutkious  Birds. 

Cuvier,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Regne  Animal  at  the 
end  of  his  notice  on  his  family  Brevipennes  i  Les  Autruches, 
StruUuo,  Linn.),  has  the  following  note  appended  to  his 
description  of  the  last  specie?,  Rhea.  'I  cannot  place  in 
this  table  species  but  badly  known,  or,  more,  so  little  au- 
thentic as  those  which  compose  the  genus  Didus.  The  first 
or  the  Dronte  (Didus  inept  us)  is  only  known  from  a  de- 
trription  given  by  the  first  Dutch  navigators,  and  preserved 
by  Clusins,  Exot.  p.  99,  and  by  an  oil-painting  of  the  same 
epoch  copied  by  Edwards,  pi.  294;  for  the  description  of 
Herbert  is  puerile,  and  all  the  others  arc  copied  from  CI  li- 
ra end  Edwards.  It  would  seem  that  the  species  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  we  now  possess  no  more  of  it  at  the 
present  day  than  a  foot  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
(Shaw,  Sat.  Miscell.  pi.  143),  and  a  head  in  bad  condition 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  The  bill  does  not 
eem  to  be  without  some  relation  to  that  of  the  Auks  (Pin- 
gomns),  and  the  foot  would  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Penguins  (Manchots),  if  it  were  palmated. 
The  second  species,  or  the  Solitaire  (Didus  Solitarius), 
rests  only  on  the  testimony  of  Leguat,  Voy.  i.  p.  98,  a  man 
who  has  disfigured  the  best  known  animals,  such  as  the 
Hippopotamus  and  Lamantin.  Finally,  the  third  species, 
or  V Oiseau  de  Nazare  (Didus  Nazarenus),  is  only  known 
through  Francois  Gauche,  who  regards  it  as  the  same  as 
the  Dronte,  and  yet  only  gives  it  three  toes,  while  all  other 
authors  give  four  to  the  Dronte.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
see  any  of  these  birds  since  these  voyagers.'  In  the  second 
edition  H829),  the  note  is  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a 
notice  of  Apteryx.  With  every  reverence  for  the  great 
soologist  who  wrote  it,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing 
the  haste  and  incorrectness  which  mark  it.  His  opinions 
certainly  underwent  considerable  modification.  When  he 
was  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  last  French  revo- 
lution, he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  head  preserved 
hi  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  foot  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  he  doubted  the  identity  of  this  species  with 
that  of  which  the  painting  is  preserved  in  the  National 
collection.  Lyell  mentions  these  doubts,  and  we  must 
sere  recall  to  the  reader  the  geologist's  statement  above 
eluded  to,  that  Cuvier  showed  him  the  valuable  remains  in 
Fans,  and  that  he  assured  him  that  they  left  no  doubt  on 
his  mind  that  the  huge  bird  was  one  of  the  Gallinaceous 
tribe.  (Sur  Quelques  Ottsemens,  $c.,  Ann.  des  Set.,  tome 
xxl,  p.  103,  Sept.,  1830.) 

Shaw,  as  appears  indeed  from  Cuvier's  note,  made  men- 
tbn  cf  the  Dodo  in  his  Naturalist's  Miscellany  (plates  142 
and  143),  giving  a  figure  of  the  head  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
noiean  Museum,  and  in  his  Zoological  Lectures.  The  con- 
tainer of  his  '  Zoology*  has  the  following  sweeping  notice  of 
the  bird : — 'The  Dodo  of  Edwards  appears  to  have  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  that  artist,  or  the  species  has 
been  utterly  extirpated  since  his  time,  which  is  scarcely 
probable.  Its  beak  is  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean Museum  at  Oxford,  and  a  foot  in  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  TKe  former  appears  rather  to  belong  to 
some  unknown  species  of  albatross  than  to  a  bird  of  this 
order,  and  the  latter  to  another  unknown  bird ;  but  upon 


what  authority  it  has  been  stated  to  belong  to  the  Dodo,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  A  painting  by  Edwards  still 
exists  in  the  British  Museum.' 

'This  hasty  judgment,'  says  Mr.  Duncan  in  his  paper  in 
the  Zoological  Journal, '  is  fully  refuted,  especially  by  the 
existing  head,  and  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  leg  at  Ox- 
ford to  that  in  London.' 

Mr.  Vigors,  in  his  paper  'On  the  Natural  Affinities  that 
connect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Birds'  (Linn.  Trans., 
vol.  xi v.,  p.  395,  read  December  3,  1823),  thus  writes  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dodo  .•— •  Considerable  doubts  have  arisen 
as  to  the  present  existence  of  the  Linna?an  Didus ;  and 
thev  have  been  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the  num- 
berless opportunities  that  have  latterly  occurred  of  ascer- 
taining the  existence  of  these  birds  in  those  situations,  the 
isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  where  they  were  ori'jinally 
alleged  to  have  been  round.  That  they  once  existed  I  be- 
lieve cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the  descriptions  given 
by  voyagers  of  undoubted  authority,  the  relics  of  a  specimen 
preserved  in  the  public  repository  of  this  country,  bear  de- 
cisive record  of  the  fact  The  most  probable  supposition 
that  we  can  form  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  race  lias  be- 
come extinct  in  the  before-mentioned  islands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  value  of  the  bird  as  an  article  of  food  to  the 
earlier  settlers,  and  its  incapability  of  escaping  from  pur- 
suit. This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  a  nearly  conterminous  group,  the 
Otis  tarda  of  our  British  ornithology,  which,  from  similar 
causes,  we  have  every  reason  to  suspect  will  shortly  be  lost 
to  this  country.  We  mav,  however,  still  entertain  some 
hopes  that  the  Didus  may  be  recovered  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  that  vast  continent,  hitherto  so  little  explored,  which 
adjoins  those  islands,  and  whence,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  originally  imported  into  them.  I  dwell  upon  these 
circumstances  with  more  particularity,  as  the  disappearance 
of  this  group  gives  us  some  grounds  for  asserting,  that 
many  chasms  which  occur  in  the  chain  of  affinities  through- 
out nature  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a 
similar  extinction  of  a  connecting  species.  Here  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  former  existence  of  a  species  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  now  conclude,  is  no  longer  to  be  found ;  while 
the  link  which  it  supplied  in  nature  was  of  considerable 
importance.  The  bird  in  question,  from  every  account 
which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
its  head  and  foot,  is  decidedly  Gallinaceous ;  and,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  its  wings  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may 
with  equal  certainty  be  pronounced  to  l>e  of  the  Strut/iious 
structure,  and  referable  to  the  present  family.  But  the  foot 
has  a  strong  hind  toe,  and,  witn  the  exception  of  ils  being 
more  robust, — in  which  character  it  still  adheres  to  the  Strti- 
thionidee, — it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  toot  of  the  Lin- 
n&an  genus  Crax,  that  commences  the  succeeding  family. 
The  bird  thus  becomes  osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point 
of  junction  between  these  two  conterminous  groups ;  which, 
though  evidently  approaching  each  other  in  general  points 
of  similitude,  would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  of  con- 
nexion which  we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly 
throughout  the  neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  the  intervention  of  this  important  genus.' 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  Manual  (1828),  after  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Dodo  (genus  Dronte,  Didus,  Linn.,  Ruphus, 
Moehring,  BrissoiO,  says  that  the  genus  includes  but  one 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  at  all  authenticated, 
and  which  exists  no  longer;  this  is  the  Dronte,  Didus 
ineptus,  described  by  Clusius,  ex.  p.  99,  figured  by  Edwards, 
nl.  '294.  *  They  possess,'  he  adds,  '  a  foot  and  head  of  it  at 
London,  figured  in  Shaw's  Miscell.,  pi.  143  and  166.*  Then 
comes  the  following  statement: — *M.  Temminck  has 
adopted,  after  Shaw,  the  genus  Apteryx,  which  he  thus 
describes.'  M.  Lesson,  after  giving  the  description  and 
noticing  the  only  known  species,  Apteryx  Australis,  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  following  queries :  *  fclay  not  the  Dronte 
be  the  Cassotcary  of  the  East  Indies,  to  which  has  been 
added  the  bill  of  an  Albatross?  It  is  said  that  it  was  once 
very  common  in  the  Islands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon,  and 
that  the  former  received  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Cerne  from 
these  birds.  May  not  the  Apteryx  of  M.  Temminck  be 
founded  on  the  fragments  of  the  Dronte  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  London  i"  To  make  the  confusion  complete, 
M.  Lesson  places  immediately  bef  le  the  genus  Dronte 
the  Emou  Kivikivi,  Dromiceius  Navcc  Zeiandit*,  Less., 
which  is  no  other  than  the  Apteryx  Austral  is  of  Shaw,  and 
which  has  been  so  well  described  and*  figured  by  Mr. 
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Yarrell  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoo* 
logical  Society  <>f  London. 

M-  de  Bhuiiville,  in  ■  memoir  on  the  Didus  ineptus,  read 
before  the  Academy  of  BeJettBf,  on  the  3Qth  of  August, 
1830,  and  published  in  the  *  Nouvelles  Annales  du  Mu- 
seum d'Hiaioire  Naturelle'  (torneiv,.  p.  I,  4to.t  Paris,  IB35), 
enters  at  large  into  the  history  of  the  bird,  and  terminates 
his  list  of  authors  thus:  '  Finally,  not  lung  ago  (assez  dcr- 
FtiereMfct)  in  England,  an  anonymous  author,  whom  I 
believe  to  he  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  has  returned  to  the  idea  lhal 
this  genus  ought  to  be  placed  among  the  Gallinaceous  bin  K 
Nevertheless,  although  he  pronounces  that  Ihe  brunts  is 
decidedly  a  bird  of  this  family,  he  adds,  that  it  may,  with 
the  same  certainty,  be  referred  to  the  StruthitatiJcr,  on 
account  of  the  small neas  of  its  wings  ;  but,  adds  he,  m 
foot  is  provided  with  a  hallux  (poure),  it  departs  (a'eloi 
from  tins  family  to  approach  the  MUU  Corax,  qui  doit  la 
commencer,  according  to  him.  Thus  it  is  one  of  thflee 
genera  which  ho  names  osculant,  farming  the  passage  front 
one  group  to  another/  Who  this  anonymous  author  may 
be  we  do  not  presume  to  guess,  but  we  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  asserting  that  Mr.  W«  S.  Mac  Leay  is  not  the 
person*  From  the  context,  we  think  it  probable  that  Mr. 
Vil  Hove  given  are  alluded  to,  Corax  being 

a  mitprmt  fcr  ( 

M.  de  Bbinville,  after  giving  the  different  points  on  which 
the  claim  of  the  Dodo  to  be  considered  a  gallinaceous  bird 
rests,  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  itf  thus  proceeds  :■ — 
'Among  the  orders  of  birds  which  include  tin*  largest 
species,  there  only  remain  the  birds  of  prey  with  which  the 
Dodo  can  be  compared;  and  it  scorns  to  us  that  it  is  to 
tin  in  that  the  bird  bears  the  greatest  resemblance.*  In 
I  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  following  ob- 
servations:— 

1.  The  eyes  are  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  bdl  as 
in  CwthaoPtHk 

►e  nostril?  are  oval,  situated  very  forward,  and  with- 
out a  superior  scale,  as  in  those  birds. 

'3.  The  iWio  ui  the  skull,  its  great  width  in  the  iuter- 
orbitury  space,  and  Mi  BetfMfj  at  the  sinciput,  are  also 
nearly  the  same  as  in  those  vultures. 

A.  Even  tho  colour  of  the  bill,  and  the  two  caruncular 
fids  of  the  origin  of  the  curved  part,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  those  birds. 

Tho  species  of  hood  which  the  *kin  forms  at  the  root 

of  the  bill,  and  which  have  earned  for  ihe  Dodo  the  name 

I  IfgHui  citcullatus,  has  a  very  similar  disposition   in 

6.  The  almost  entire  nudity  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  its 
greenish  colour  seen  through  the  few  downy  feathers  winch 
DOVer  it,  are  also  rharactcnstie  of  the  vu3i 

7.  The  form,  the  number,  and  the  disposition  of  the  foes, 
as  well  as  the  force  and  curvature  of  the  claws,  indicate  a 
bird  of  that  family  at  least  as  much  as  a  gallinaceous  bird. 

8.  Til  '.stem  of  the  tarsi  and  of  the  toes  more 
mblee  also  what  is  found   in  Gamartoa  than  what  is 

lmI  in  the  Gallinaceous  birds. 

9.  The  kind  of  Jabot  at  the  rout  of  the  neck,  and  even 
the  muscular  stomach,  are  found  in  one  order  as  well  as  in 
the  Other. 

10.  Lastly,  M.  de  Blainvillo  notices  the  absence  of  the 
spur  which  he  remarks  is  nearly  characteristic  of 

ml  birds* 
Iff,  de  Blainville,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  both  the 
Ayr- Aye  (Cli^ramys,  whieh  has  not  been  seen  a  second 
the  days  of  Sonnerat)  and  the  Do4o  may  be  yet 
recovered  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar,  thus  concludes  his 
iir: — 
*  1.  There  exist  in  the  English  collect i  ns  traces  of  at 
least  three  individuals  of  a  large  species  of  walking  bird 
(oiseuti  mnrchrur),  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Dodo,  Dronte.  Dtdus  inept  us. 

*2,  These  trai  <  i   Eon  ne  since  the  epoch  when 

Dutch  began  to  take  part   in   the  disooverv  of  Ihe 
passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that 
jy,  about  1594. 

«ame  of  Dodo  is  employed  for  the  first  time  bv 
Herbert;  that  of  Dronfe  by  Piso,  but  without  its  ! 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  origin  and  etymology  of  these  de- 
lations, 
Ihe  country  of  this  bird  is  the  Itde  of  France;  there 
being  nothing  to  prove  positively  that  it  has  been  found 
either  at  Bourbon  or  at  Fernandez,  as  has  been  thought* 


owing  In  the  eonftision,  no  doubt,  between  the  Dodo  and 
Solitaire  of  Leguat, 

'  j.  The  Dronte  should  be  approximated  to  or  even  placed 
in  the  order  of  rapacious  birds,  near  the  vultures,  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  Gallinaceous  birds,  and,  for  stronger 
reasons,  rather  than  among  the  GraUatores  (Echassiers)tot 
near  the  Penguins  iManchots), 

*G.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  bird  has  disap- 
peared fmm  the  number  of  living  animals.  If 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of  France,  it  is  not  probable 
ui  the  case  of  Madagascar,  the  productions  of  whieh  aie  f<J 
little  known,  and  which  belongs,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to 
the  same  archipelago, 

*  There  remains  another  question  to  discuss,  namely,  whe* 
ther  the  incrusted  bones  which  have  been  lateh 
Cuvier  from  the  Isle  of  France  really  belonged  to  the  Dodo, 
as  JVE  Cuvier  was  led  to  believe.  It  is  a  question  which 
would  be  most  easily  solved  by  the  immediate  comparison 
of  these  bones  with  the  pieces  preserved  in  England.  If 
this  was  so,  which  the  difference  of  height  iu  the  tarsal 
bone  docs  not  permit  us  to  believe,  it  would  be  at  the  same 
lime  proved  that  the  Dodo  existed  also  at  Rodriguez,  for 
theee  bones  have  been  found  in  this  isle  in  a  cave  (grotte), 
as  M.  Quoy,  who  saw  them  on  his  passage  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  has  assured  me,  and  not  at  the  Isle  of  France, 
under  beds  of  lava,  as  M.  Cuvier  has  stated  from  erroneous 
information,  in  his  note  read  lately  to  the  academy.  Tbea 
there  would  bo  nearly  a  certainty  that  the  Dodo  was  a 
Gallinaceous  bird;  but  in  making  the  observation  that 
these  bones  come  from  the  Isle  of  Fernandez,  and  that  the 
description  of  the  Solitaire  of  Leguat  accords  sufficiently 
well  with  a  bird  of  this  order,  or  at  least  with  a  Gallinu- 
gralle,  it  might  be  that  the  bones  actually  in  the  bond*  of 
M.  Cuvier  were  no  other  than  those  of  the  Solitary  Bird 
ly  so  called,  and  not  those  of  the  true  Dronte.* 

The  memoir  is  illustrated  with  four  plates :    the  first  is  a 
coloured  copy  of  the  head  of  the  Dodo  from  the  Museum 
portrait,  of  the  size  of  the  original.     In  the  painting  the 
author  observes  the  head  is  at  least  a  foot  long  from  the 
occiput  to  the  extremity  of  the  bill;  but  the  head  ai  * 
is  only  eight  inches  and  a  half,  or  about  two- thirds.    Tho 
bill,  he  adds,  makes  out  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
length.    The  second  plate   gives  a  profile  of  the  I 
head  from  a  sketch  taken  from  the  original,  and  a  Mew  of 
the  same  seen  from  above,  and  skulls  of  the  Urubu  and 
J'utiur  Papa.     Plate  3  gives  two  views  of  the  foot  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  remains  of  the  foot 
at  Oxford;   a  foot  of  the  Heath-cock  (Coq  de  Brum 
foot  of  a  Penguin,  and  a  foot  of  Jultnr  Papa.     Plate  4 

profile  of  the  cast  of  the  head  at  Oxford,  and 
of  the  same  seen  from  below. 

In  the  British  Museum  (1837)  in  cases  65 — 6S  (Room 
XI 11.)  are  the  Ostrich  ;  Bustards  *  which  in  many  respects 
are  allied  to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds;*  the  foot  and 
the  head  of  the  Dod$  above  alluded  to :  the  Courser  and  Pra- 
tincole;  and  at  p.  99  of  the  Synopsis  (lb3i)  we  ha\c  the 
following   observations :    *  Over  the    door  adjoining   the 
twelfth  room  is  an  original  painting  of  the  Dod 
to  the  Museum  by  George  Edwarrls,  Esq.,  the  celebrated 
ornithological  artist,  and  copied  in  his  works,  plate  N 
who  says  it  was  *  drawn  in  Holland,  from  a  living  bird 
brought  from   St.  Maurice's  Island  in  the  East   1 
The  only  remains  of  this  bivd  at  present  known  are  a  foot 
(case  65)  in  this  collection  (presented  by  the  Royal  N 
and  a  head  and  foot,  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  speeimen 
which  was  formerly  in  Tra descant's  Museum,  bur  i^  now  in 
the  Allimotean  Museum  at  Oxford.     The  cast  of  the  head 
above  mentioned  (in  the  some  case)  was  presented  by  P. 
Duncan,  Esq*     The  bird   in  the  shortness  of  the 
tries  the  ostrich,  but  its  foot,  in  general,  raf! 
seuibles  that  of  the  common  fowl,  and  the  beak,  fruin  the 
position  of  its  nostrils,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Vultures; 
so  that  its  true  place  in  the  series  of  birds,  if  indeed  such 
a  bird  ever  really  existed,  is  not,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined.1 

Mi  Swainson  (Natural  History  and  Classification  o/ 
Birds,  IMS),  speaking  of  the  birds  of  prey,  says  (p.  285)) 
'  The  thud  and  last  type  of  this  family  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  Secretary  Vulture  of  Africa,  forming  the  genu* 
getanus*  At  least  we  cannot  assign  it  to  any  other  known 
.hu>nn  of  the  Raptures,  without  separating  it  much  more 
widely  from  its  congeners  than  our  present  state  of  know* 
ledge  will  sanction.    It  has  been  thought,  indeed,  that  this 
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remarkable  bird  represented  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of 
the  whole  order ;  in  which  case  it  would  stand  between  the 
owls  and  the  Dodo:  but  its  similarity  to  the  vultures  and 
the  fblcons,  in  our  opinion,  is  too  great  to  favour  this  sup- 
position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  subsequently  ap- 
pear that  the  circle  of  the  BaiconidUe  is  sufficiently  complete 
to  show  that  it  does  not  enter  into  that  family.'  After 
some  other  observations,  Mr.  Swainson  concludes  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Secretary  thus :  'It  must  be  remembered, 
also*  that  the  very  same  objections  occur  against  placing 
this  bird  (the  Secretary)  between  the  Strigidee  (owls)  and 
me  Dididce  (Dodos),  as  those  we  have  intimated  against 
considering  it  as  the  grallatorial  type  of  the  Vulturidee.' 

That  a  bird  or  birds  called  by  the  name  of  Dodo  and  the 
other  appellations  which  we  need  not  hero  repeat  once 
existed,  we  think  the  evidence  above  given  sufficiently 
proves.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  doubts  expressed  whether 
the  Museum  portrait  was  taken  '  from  a  living  bird,'  and 
have  aUo  heard  it  suggested  that  the  picture  may  represent 
a  specimen  made  up  of  the  body  of  an  ostrich  to  which  the 
Ul  and  legs  of  other  birds  have  been  attached.  And  here 
it  a  that  the  destruction  of  Tradescant's  specimen  becomes 
a  source  of  the  greatest  regret.  Whatever  was  the  con- 
dition of  that  specimen,  as  long  as  the  skin  was  preserved 
there  existed  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was  real 
or  a  made-up  monster ;  and  when  the  V  ice-Chancellor  and 
the  other  curators  in  making  their  lustration  gave  the  fatal 
nod  of  approbation  they  destroyed  that  evidence.  With 
regard  to  the  picture  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  it  before 
the  reader  as  well  as  our  limited  means  will  permit,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the  in- 
ternal eTidence  as  to  the  probability  of  the  portrait  being 
taken  from  a  living  bird,  and  with  this  view  we  have  given 
the  accessories  as  they  appear  in  the  painting  as  well  as  the 
principal  figure. 
Mr.  Gray,  among  others,  still  inclines,  we  believe,  to  the 
~iiion  that  the  bird  represented  was  made  up  by  joining 

i  head  of  a  bird  of  prey  approaching  the  Vultures,  if  not 
belonging  to  that  family,*  to  the  legs  of  a  Gallinaceous  bird, 
sad  hi*  opinion,  from  his  attainments  and  experience,  is 
worthy  of  all  respect.  But,  if  this  be  granted,  see  what  we 
here  to  deal  with.  We  have  then  two  species,  which  are 
extinct  or  have  escaped  the  researches  of  all  zoolo- 
;  to  account  for,  one,  a  bird  of  prey,  to  judge  from  its 

,  larger  than  the  Condor  ;>  the  other  a  Gallinaceous  bird, 

me  pillar-like  legs  must  have  supported  an  enormous 

a.  As  to  the  stories  of  the  disgusting  quality  of  the 
of  the  bird  found  and  eaten  by  the  Dutch,  that  will 
vrigh  bat  little  in  the  scale  when  we  take  the  expression 
to  be,  what  it  really  was,  indicative  of  a  comparative  prefer- 
ence lor  the  turtle-doves  there  found,  after  feeding  on 
Dodos  usque  ad  nauseam,  'Always  Partridges'  has  be- 
almost  proverbial,  and  we  find  from  Lawson  how  a 
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repetition  of  the  most  delicious  food  palls.  '  We  cooked 
•v  nipper,'  lays  that  traveller,  '  but  having  neither  bread 
■or  nit,  our  nit  turkeys  began  to  be  loathsome  to  us, 
ihhoogh  we  were  never  wanting  of  a  good  appetite,  yet 
a  eontmuance  of  one  diet  made  us  weary;'  and  again, 
*  By  the  way  our  guide  killed  more  turkeys,  and  two  poi- 
nts, which  he  eat,  esteeming  them  before  fat  turkeys.' 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  bill,  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  that  Who  would  have  ex- 
pected to  find  a  bill  '  long,  slender,  smooth,  and  polished, 
m  form  resembling  that  of  an  Ibis,  but  rather  more  straight 

•  Mr.  G»y"e  nuoH  for  considering  the  Dodo  iu  belonging  to  the  Raptor** 
dUj  mt  on  the  following  beta,  premising,  as  he  doe*,  that  it  is  to  be  borne 
m  saMthsU  in  the.  Raptorial  birds  the  form  of  the  bill  is  their  chief  ordinal 
iniiMiii,  eliwli  ie  not  the  ease  with  the  GnUataret  or  the  Natatvrei,  where 
a*  fans  of  the  fret  and  legs  are  the  chief  character  of  the  order. 

■  L  The*  hats*  of  the  hill  la  enveloped  in  a  Cere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cast 
•here  the  foUis  of  the  Cere  an  distinctly  exhibited,  especially  over  the  back 
sfrhe  mmU  ile     The  Cere  b  only  fbnnd  in  the  Raptorial  birds. 

•a  The  wntrDe  ere  placed  exactly  In  front  of  the  Cere,  as  they  are  in  the 
after  JsapYevvj  ;  they  are  oral,  and  nearly  erect,  as  they  are  in  the  true  Vml- 
*•»*•  aad  In  thai  fl"ous  alone,  and  not  longitudinal  as  they  are  in  the  Ca- 
•are*,  all  lb*  OmiSuameme  strrft,  OrmUatoree  and  Katatorei,  and  they  are 
■skrd  mad  covered  with  an  arched  scale,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  Qallinaceer. 

•3.  in  EdwardVa  picture  the  bill  is  represented  as  much  hooked  (like  the 
BnaWi)  at  the?  tip;  a  character  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  verified  on 
aV  Osfar4  hewd.  as  that  specimen  is  destitute  of  the  homy  sheath  of  the  bill, 
sad  osjIt  sh»ws  the  form  of  the  bony  core. 

•  Yfcfc  retard  to  the  else  of  the  bill.  It  is  lobe  observed,  that  this  part  varies 
prady  m  the  different  species,  of  vultnrea.  Indeed  so  much  so,  that  there  is  no 
•soma  a»  believe  that  the  bird  of  the  Oxford  head  was  much  larger  than  some 
of  tfce  kaoera  vultures. 

•  Wk*  M*rd  to  the  foot,*  adde  Mr.  Gray,  '  It  has  all  the  characters  of  that 
ef  rW  0*lh nmetomi  MrcJs,  aad  differs  from  all  the  vultures  in  the  shortness  of 
As  mieVihi  toe.  the  form  of  the  scales  on  the  leg,  and  the  bluntaen  of  the 


and  depressed  at  the  base*,*  on  an  Emeu-like  body  With 
rasorial  legs  and  feet?  Yet  such  is  the  form  of  Apteryx. 
As  to  the  argument  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  spur  it 
is  worth  but  little  at  best ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
those  who  would  place  the  Dodo  between  the  Strutliious 
and  Gallinaceous  birds,  that  its  absence  in  such  an  osculant 
bird  would  be  expected. 

If  the  picture  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  cut  in  Bon- 
tius  be  faithful  representations  of  a  creature  then  living,  to 
make  such  a  bird  a  bird  of  prey— a  Vulture,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term — would  be  to  set  all  tiie  usual  laws 
of  adaptation  at  defiance.  A  Vulture  without  wings !  How 
was  it  to  be  fed  ?  And  not  only  without  wings,  but  neces- 
sarily slow  and  heavy  in  progression  on  its  clumsy  feet. 
The  Vulturida  are,  as  we  know,  among  the  most  active 
agents  for  removing  the  rapidly  decomposing  animal  re- 
mains in  tropical  and  intertropical  climates,  and  they  are 
provided  with  a  prodigal  development  of  wing  to  waft  them 
speedily  to  the  spot  tainted  by  the  corrupt  incumbrance.  But 
no  such  powers  of  wing  would  be  .required  by  a  bird  ap- 
pointed to  clear  away  the  decaying  and  decomposing  masses 
of  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, — a  kind  of  Vulture  for 
vegetable  impurities,  so  to  speak, — and  such  an  office  would 
not  be  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  comparative  slow- 
ness of  pedestrian  motion. 

DOEto'N  A,  the  most  antient  oracle  of  Greece,  was  pro- 
bably situated  in  the  valley  of  Joannina  in  Epirus,  but  its 
exact  position  has  never  been  ascertained.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  places  it  four  days'  journey  from  Buthrotum, 
and  two  from  Ambracia.  (Antiqu.  Rom.  i.  5.)  Colonel 
Leake  places  it  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Joannina,  near  Kastritza  (Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1G8,  and  following),  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Dodonscan  territory  corresponded  to  the 
valley  at  the  south  of  that  sheet  of  water.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
antient  Dodona;  but  it  is  described  as  surrounded  by 
marches,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  lake  of  Joannina 
may  have  been  increased  in  later  times  from  the  catavothra 
in  the  country.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  1 89.)  The  temple  at  Dodona 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  was  of  Pelasgian  origin. 
(Horn.  Iliad,  xvi.  233 ;  Herod,  ii.  52.)  Strabo  is  of  opinion 
(vii.  p.  328),  that  the  priests  at  this  temple  were  originally 
men,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  office  were  afterwards  per- 
formed by  three  old  women.  The  people  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  temple  are  called  Belli  or  Helli.  (Creuzer, 
Symbol,  i.,  p.  193,  note  359.)  The  oracles  were  delivered 
from  an  oak  (Sophocles,  Trachin.  1171)  or  beech  (Hesiod. 
op.  S'trabon.,  p.  327;  Sophocl.  Track.  173).  The  temple 
at  Dodona  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Dosimacbus,  the 
iEtolian  praetor,  B.C.  219  (Polyb.  iv.  67),  and  probably  was 
never  restored,  for  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(p.  327);  but  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.,  and  a  bishop  of  Dodona  is  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Ephesus.  (Wesscling  on  Hierocles'  Synecdoche, 
p.  651.) 

There  is  a  long  article  on  Dodona  in  the  Fragment  of 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
work. 

DODSLEY,  ROBERT,  was  born  in  1703,  at  Mansfield, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father  is  said  to  have  kept 
the  free  school.  Robert  and  several  brothers,  however, 
appear  to  have  all  commenced  life  as  working  artisans,  or 
servants.  Robert  is  said  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a 
stocking-weaver,  from  whom,  finding  himself  in  danger  of 
being  starved,  he  ran  away,  and  took  the  place  of  a  footman. 
After  living  in  that  capacity  with  one  or  two  persons,  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lowther,  and 
while  with  that  lady  he  published  by  subscription  in  1 732 
an  octavo  volume  of  poetical  pieces,  under  the  title  of '  The 
Muse  in  Livery,  or  the  Footman's  Miscellany.'  The  situa- 
tion of  the  author  naturally  drew  considerable  attention  to 
this  work  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance ;  but  the  poetry 
was  of  no  remarkable  merit.  His  next  production  was  a 
dramatic  piece,  called  'The  Toyshop;'  he  sent  it  in  manu- 
script to  Pope,  by  whom  it  was  much  relished,  and  who  re- 
commended it  to  Rich,  the  manager  of  Coven t  Gaiden 
theatre,  where  it  was  acted  in  1735  with  great  success.  With 
the  profits  of  his  play  Dodsley  the  same  year  set  up  as  a  book- 
seller; and,  under  the  patronage  which  Pope's  friends-hip 
and  his  own  reputation  and  talents  procured  him,  his  shop 

•  Yarrell's '  DesertpUoa  of  Apteryx  Australia/  Trent.  Zooi  &•«..  vol.  * 


in  Pall  Mall  toon  became  a  distinguished  resort  of  the 
literary  loungers  about  town.  His  business,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  spirit  and  ability,  prospered  accordingly ; 
and  in  Ins  laher  days  he  might  be  considered  as  standing 
at  i he  head  of  the  bookselling  trade.  He  continued  also 
throughout  his  life  to  keep  himself  before  the  public  in  his 
ft  ill  profession  of  an  author,  and  produced  a  considerable 
number  of  works  of  varying  degrees  of  merit*  b  tfh  hi  prose 
and  verse.  In  1737  his  farce  of  '  The  King  and  the  Miller 
of  Mansfield'  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  with  great  applause. 
It  was  followed  the  same  year  by  a  sequel,  under  the  title 
of  Sir  John  Cockle  at  Court/  which  however  was  not  so 
successful*  Nor  was  he  more  fortunate  with  his  ballad 
farce  of  *  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnall  Green,'  which 
brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in  1741.  This  year  also  he  set 
up  a  weekly  magazine,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Public  Re- 
gister,* to  which  he  was  himself  a  principal  contributor; 
but  it  was  discontinued  after  the  publication  of  the  twenty- 
fmrih  number-  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  his  readers,  he  complains  that  certain  rival  ma- 
gazine publishers  (understood  to  mean  the  proprietors  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  had  exerted  their  mHii- 
wilh  success  to  prevent  the  newspapers  from  advert isiug  his 
work.  In  1745  he  published  another  short  dramatic  piece, 
entitled  *  Rex  et  Pont  ifex,  being  an  attempt  to  introduce 
upon  the  stage  a  new  species  of  pantomime;1  but  this  never 
was  acted.  A  collected  edition  of  all  these  dramas  was 
published  in  1 748.  in  a  volume,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of 
'Tril 

The  following  year  he  produced  a  masque  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  under  the  title  of 
'The  Triumphs  of  Peace,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Arne,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  In  17  SO  appeared 
anonymously  his  ingenious  and  well  known  little  work, 
*T!i  of  Human  Life,1  which  was  long  attributed 

to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  was  from  the  first  extremely 
Uler.  The  first  part,  entitled  *  Agriculture,"  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verse,  on  the  subject  of  public  virtue,  which  he 
published  in  1754,  was  so  coldly  received  that  the  second 
and  third  parts  which  he  originally  contemplated  were 
never  produced.  In  1758  he  closed  his  career  of  dramatic 
auili  ith   a  tragedy  entitled  'G'leone,'    which  was 

vent  Garden  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 
i luring  a  long  run.     When  it  was 
2000   copies    were   sold   the   first   day,    and   i( 
reached  a  fourth  '  CleonV  horn 

is  now  nearly  forgotten:  although  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
ihat  if  Otwny  had  written  it  he  would  have  been 
Jtniembcred    fee   nothing   else, — a  compliment    which   the 
modest  author,  when  it  was  reported  to  hun,  observed  with 
asure  was 'too  much/      Dodsley  died  at  Dir- 
to  ■  friend,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
He  had   retired  from   business  some  years  before, 
:  made  a  good  fortune.     Dodsley's  name  is  associated 
veral  works  of  which  he  was  only  the  projector  and 
the  publisher,  but  from  his  connexion  with  which  he  is  now 
more  generally  remembered  than  tor  his  own  product  ons. 
/  them  may  be  mentioned  the  two  periodical  works, 
'The  Museum/  begrun  in  1746  and  extended  to  three  vo- 
.    in  which   there  are  many  able  essays  by  Horace 
ole,  the  two  Wartons,  Akenside,  kc.  (of  this  Dodslev 
uly   one   of   the   shareholders],    and   *  The  World/ 
]  7,>4-57,  conducted  h\   Edward  Moore,  and  contributed  to 
ds  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork,  Horace 

Soame  Jenyns,  &c. ;    *The  Pi 

'n  which  Johnson  wrote  a  preface :  and  especially  the 

'Annual  Register/  begun  in  17un,  and  still  carried  on  and 

known  by  his  name.   [Annual  Kkgistkh  1   These  and  the 

other  WOtta  in   which  he  was  engaged   brought  him  into 

intimate  connexion  with  most  of  the  eminent  men  belong- 

orld  of  letters  dun i!  _  his  able  and 

Career.     He  has  also  the  credit  of  having  first 

cucnuraped  the  talents  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  purchasing  his 

L  ndon  in  1 738,  for  the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  and 

of  havitv?  many  years  after  r  of  the 

-!i   Dictionary.     A  second   volume 
lected  works,  funning  a  continuation  of  the  *Trilt< 
published  under  the  title  of  'M  i  1772.    (Be- 

tides the  articles  in  the  second  edition  of  the  *  ttio<;raphia 
in  Chalmers,  and  in  the  '  Biu^raphia  Dramatical 
many  noti  ting  Dodsley   in   Nicholses 

J  of  the  Eighteenth  C 

DODS WORTH,   ROGER,  an  eminent  an  liquefy,  was 


the  son  of  Matthew  Dods  worth,  registrar  of  York  Cathedral, 
and  chancellor  to  Archbishop  Matthews.  He  was  born 
July  24,  158.1,  at  Newton  Grange  in  the  parish  of  St.  Os- 
wald, in  Rvdale,  Yorkshire.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
August*  16*4.  and  was.  buried  at  Ruffe rd  in  Lam 
Ilia  manuscript  collections,  parity  relating  to  Yorkshire,  m 
a  hundred  and  sixty-two  volumes  folio  and  quarto,  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  of  them  in  hi*  own  hand-writing, 
bequeathed'  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  in  1671.  bv 
General  Fairfax,  who  had  been  Dods\vorth1s  patron.  Chal- 
bal  Fairfax  allowed  Dodsworth  a  yearly  salary 
to  preserve  the  inscriptions  in  churches. 

Dods  worth  was  the  projector,  and  collected  many  of  tbe 
materials  for  the  early  part  of  the  work  now  known  as  *  Dug- 
dale's  Monastieon,1  in  the  title  page  of  the  first  volume  of 
which  his  name  appears  as  one  of  (he  compilers. 

There  is  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  Dixk* 
worth's   collections,    now   in    the  Bodleian,   in  the  great 
catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  England  and  Irelai 
Oxon.  1*97.      (Gough's  Brit.  Top,  vol.  i.  pp.  123-4  ; 

Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  xiL.  p,  laO;  and  the  pref*  to  tltt 

Li  hun  of  th 
DODWELL,  HENRY,  was  born   in   Dublin  in  1642. 
His  father,  who  had  heen  iu  the  army,  posaessed  some  pro- 
perty  in  Ireland,  but  having  lust   H    in  the   rebel! 
brought  over  his  family  to  England,  and  settled  at  \ 
lfi48.      Young  Dodwell  was  here  sent  to  the  free  »chooL 
where  he  remained  lor  five  year*.     In  the  meantime  tab 
his  father  and  mother  had  died,  and  he  was  re 
season  to  great  difficulties  and  distress  from  the  want  of  all 
pecuniary  means,  till,  in  1G54,  he  was  taken  under  the  pro* 
tecti on  of  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  at  whose  expei 
was  sent,   in  1656,  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin.      Here  hi 
eventually  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  however  h 
quished  in  1666,  owing  to   certain  conscientious  acruplei 
against  taking  holy  orders.     In   I  G 72,  on  his  return 
land,  after  having  resided  some  yeans  at  Oxford,  he  made  hu 
first  appearance  as  an  author  by  a  learned  pi 
which  he  introduced  to  the  public  a  theological  tracl 
late  Dr.  Stearn*  who    had  been  his  college  tutor:  it  w« 
entitled  *De  Obstinatione,'  and  published  at  Dublin.   Dud- 
well's  next  publication  was  a  volume  entitled  ■  Two  Lc 

:   1,   For  the  Susception  of  Holy  Ord 
Studies  Theological,  especially  such  as  are  rational/   It  ap- 
peared in  a  second  edition  in   1G81,  accompanied  with  • 
*  Discourse  on  the  Phoenician  History  of  Bam 
which,  found  in  Porphyry  ait  : 
i  lo  he  spurious.     Meanwhile,  m   1674,  Dud  well 
had  settled  m  London,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death  lie 
led  a  life  of  busy  authorship.     Many  of  his  publicatio 
on  i  he  popish  and  nonconformist  controversies ;  they  haw 
the   reputation  <»f  showing,  like  everything  else  he  wroie, 

ret  and  minute  learning,  and  great  skill  in  l\n 
cation  of  his  scholarship,  but  little  judgment  of  a  larger  kind 
Few,  if  any,  of  the  champions  of  the  church 
have  st tamed  the  pretensions  of  that  establishment  * 
D  dwell  iiOMH  to  have  done;  but  his  wboleliie 
perfect  conseieuh  ud  disregard  of  pergonal  con*c« 

quencefl  under  which  he  wrote  and  acted,     In  I  Cos 
elected  Camden  1  by  the   Univc 

Oxford,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office,  after  ht 
ahnut  three  years,  for  refusing  to  take  theoath  of  allegianes 
to  William  and   Mary.     He  now  retired  to  the  yill 
Cookham  in  Berkshire,  and  soon  after  to  S 
the  same  neighbourhood,  where  he  spent  tl 
He   possessed,  it  appears,   an  estate   in 
allowed  a  relation  to  enjov  the  principal  part  of  thi 
only  referring  such  a  moderate  main 
sumcedforl  and  unexpenaive  habits  of  life.     It  n 

■aid  however  that  his  relate  lb  began  to 

ihe  subtraction  even  of  thti  pittance;  uh  . 
resumed  his  property,  and  married.     He  took   this 

n  his  53rd  year,  and  he  lived  to  see  Im.i 
iher  of  ten  children.   The  work*  for  which  he  is 

i  all  produced  in  the  latter  pa  ' 
life*    Among  these  are  his  Disseriati.  : 
the  Gi-  raphers,  published  to   Hudson'-  •  (• 

phin?  \  iptores  GrsBci  Minores,"  Oxon 

Vnnales  Thucydideier  1^96; 

aronologia  Grieco-Romana  pro   Hypo  tin 
Haliearnassei/  iG9i:  and   bis  *  Ann  ales  Velleiani.  Quia- 

,  Staliani,*  169&.     These  several  clironol' 
which  are  drawn  up   with  great  ability,  have  all  been 
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ly  reprinted.      DodwelVs   principal  work  is  con- 
r*>  be  his  *  De  Veleribus  Grteeorum  Romanorum- 
,  Obitcrquu  tie  Cycle  JudsDorum  oe  .Elate  (_'! 

'5,1  4to.,  Oxom,  1701*  He  also  published  in 
HJ6,  '  An  E pistol ary  D iseou rw»,  pro  v i i ig  fron i  tbe 
nptures  and  the  first  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  principle 
ururally  mortal,  but  immortalized  actually  by  the  pleasure 
f  God,  to  punishment  or  to  reward,  by  its  union  with  the 
Imne  baptismal  spirit ;  where  it  is  proved  that  none  have 
he  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing  spirit  since 
*tles,  but  only  the  Bishops/  This  attempt  to  make 
ml  for  the  bishops  the  new  power  of  conferring  immortality 
•ai>ed  no  small  outcry  against  the  writer,  and  st 
aairf  even  of  those  who  had  not  seen  any  extravagance  in 
us  Armer  polemical  lucubrations.  Of  course  it  go1. 
fleace  to  the  Dissenters,  all  of  whose  souls  it  un< 

u  a  future  existence  on  any  terms, 
Shottesbrooke  on  the  7th  of  June,  171 1. 
H  ma  sons,  the  eldest,  Henry,  who  was  a  barrister,  pub- 
isbed  anonymously  in  1742,  a  tract,  which  has  been  gene- 
lily,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  looked  upon   as   a 

ipon  revealed  religion,  under  the  title  of  '  Chris- 
ed  on  Argument:*  and  another,  William, 
fho  w«  in  the  church,  distinguished  himself  by  some 
fttuphlcts  in  the  controversy  with  Dr.  Corners  Middleton 
boot  miracles;  and  also  wrote  an  answer  to  his  brother's 
nooytn  ost  mentioned, 

_!i^b  name  for  the  digiligrade  quadruped 

y  attached  1o  man, 

Unif  rtnscan   genus  Cants  are  lo  be  found  the 

lie  wolves  ;    the 

(Cam's  Vuipest  &c); 

t  jack  Lhe  Mexican  wolf  ((' 

intli  of  Hernandez  :  and  Cams  T/i 


Cuvier  arranges   under  the   ^enus  Cant*  *  tes  Chktts," 
m  ilc-r-  ailed  {Cam*   famtliaris  and  its  va- 

tiia  Lupus,  i us,  f.ljtil 

ii  the  jackal*  ('  Loup  (lore,  Cam's  aureus);  and 

foxes  (which  Brissoo  and  others  have 

p**ai*d  under  the  name  of  Vulpes)  may  be  distinguished 

e   wolves  and   the  dogs  by  their  longer  and  more 

by  a  more  pointed  muzzle;    by  the  pupils  of 

*s»  which  by  day  present  a  kind  of  longitudinal  alii 

of  the   round  form;  and  by  the  superior  incisors 

lobated  (echanerees) ;  and  he  observes  on  their 

odour,  their  disposition  to  dig  for  themselves  earths, 

ihe  weaker  animals.     These  he  phu 

uding  the   Zerda   i  '  of  Iliiger, 

,alande,  Cam*  Zerda  of  Gnieh;. 

ait  be  terms  the  Zerdas  especes  de  renards,  though  he 

aider  them  as  a  section,  and  notices  them  as 

Iliiger:  the  Ih/trna  n •rmlira  of  Burchell, 

'ijtrna  pirta  of  Temminck  (wild  dog  of  the  Cape),  termi* 

staC;i  'iidcPy  and  he  then  passes  on  to  the 

If,  l>  Manual,  begins  the  second  section  of 

lii,  and  he  adopts  the 

:  — 

hich  have  the  pupil  of  the  eye  round, 
ig  the  dogs  property  so  called,  the  wolves,  and  the 
rkalsv 

ra  in  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts 
Htfca"  das. 

ma-like   feet;    the  hya?na-dog, 
bini    pictus,  Desm.,    Hy&na    pieta,    Tetnra.,    L , 

es, 
Hibn  il  to  a  consideration 

jw$  famti  arieties:  the  other  subfamilies 

t  treated  of  under  their  respective  titles. 

l)H  given  by  LinncBUS  of  Cants  fa- 
rosuin)  recurval 
I  curl  and  his  lengthened 

after  enumerating   the  varieties,  of  winch  he 
gb  it  may  appear  to  some  almost   ridi- 
iwte  and  not  very  delicate,  is  eminently  cha- 
os that  the  domestic  dog,  Corn's 
-tingubhed  by  its  recurved  tail,  and 
,  in  stature,  form,  colour,  and 
hair.     It  exhibits,  ho  adds,  *  the  most 
polar,  complete,  and  the  most  useful  con*| 

ha*  lhe  whole  species  is   become  our 

:  each  individual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master, 
~.C,  No,  538,   j 


adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his  property, 
and  remains  attached  to  bun  even  unto  death;  and  all  this 
springs  not  from  mere  necessity,  nor  from  constraint,  but 

■ly  from  recomwissance  and  a  true  friendship.     ] 
swifu  strength,  and  the  highly  developed  power  of 

smelling  of  the  dog,Tiave  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of  man 
against  the  other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  no- 
the  establishment  of  society.     It  is  the  only  animal  that 
has  followed  man  all  over  the  earth,1 

Now  comes  the  question — What  was  the  parent-stack  of 
ihis  faithful  friend  of  man  ?     Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf*  others  that  it  is  a 
familiarized  jackal;    all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  bo 
found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.     That  there  were  d 
or  rather  animals  of  tbe  canine  form,  in  Europe  long  ago, 
TC    \wix^  e\idence  from  their  remain-,  which  W€  i*  ha  it  pre- 
sently notice :    and    that   there  are    wild   dogs  we   know. 
India,  far  example,  atFords  many  of  them,  living  in  a  state 
of  complete  independence,  and  without  any  indication  of  a 
wish  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  man.   These  dogs,  tho:, 
they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  competent 
do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  question.     They  may  bate 
escaped  from  the  dominion  or  half  dominion  of  man,  smd 
have  betaken  themselves  to  a  vagabond  life.     It  becomes 
necessary  however  to  examine  into  tbe  state  of  these  it 
some  of  which  are  entirely  wild,  and  keep  to  tbe  mountain 
and  forest,  whilst  others  hang  about  the  villages,  and  though 
without  owners,  give  tokens  of  a  more  social  disposition, 
and  are  tolerated  as  the  scavengers  of  the  place,  which  t 
clear  of  disgusting  incumbrances,  somewhat  after  the  Por- 
tuguese fashion. 

Col.  Sykes  thus  describes  the  Dukhun  (Deccan)  dog, 
Cam*  Dukhunemis,  Sykes,   Kobtm    of    the    M 
*  Red,  paler  underneath;    tail   bushy,    pendulous;    pupil 
rounded,'     'This  is  the  Wild  Bo*  of  Dukhun.     Its  head  is 
c  o  i  li  pi  esaed   an  1 1  e  n  ot  v  cry  sharp, 

are  oblkjue:  the  pupils  round,  irides  light  brown.  The 
•  of  the  couutenLuu-e  that  of  a  coarse  ill-natured 
in  Greyhound,  wilhout  any  resemblance  to  the  Jackal, 
the  Fuxf  or  the  JFoff,  ami  in  consequence  essentially  dis- 
tinct  from   the   Canis  Quao,  or  Sumatr 
Hardwiekc.     Ears  long,  erect,  somewhat  rounded  at 
top,  without  any  replication  of  the  trogui,     Limbs  rev 
ably  large  and  strong  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  an  in 
its  size  being  intermediate  between  the  H  of/"  and  the  Jackal, 
Neck  long.     Body  elongated.     Between  the  eyes  and  tl 
red  brown:  end  or  the  tail  blackish.     From  the  tip  of 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  33  inches  in  length:  tail 
h\  inches.     Height  of  the  shoulders,  lr>A  inches/ 

adds  that  none  of  the  domBiticoitd  dog*  of  Dukhun 
nimon  to  Europe.     The  first  in  strength  and  size 
t  be  Jirinjaree  Dag,  som ew  bat  resembling  1  h  e  PerstQ 
hound,  then  (1831)  in  the  possession  ot  the  ZookMj 

but  much  more  powerful.  The  Pariah  Dog,  be  sta 
is  referable   to  M.  Cuvier's  second  section.      1  I, 
numerous,  not  individual  properly,  but  breeds  in  tho  towns 
and  villas*  unmolested.    Itu  remarks  that  the 

Turnspit  Dog*  long  backed,  with  short  crooked  le^s,  ii  In 
quently  found  among  the  i  The**  is  also  a  petted 

minute  variety  of  thePtmVj/i  Dogt  usually  of  a  white  colour, 
and  with  long  silky  hair,  corresponding  to  B 

of  Europe  ;  this  is  taught  to  Carry  flambeaux  and  Ian- 
terns.     The  kail  variety   nulieed  is  the  Dog  with 
short  as  to  appear  naked  like  the  C<  It 

known  to  Euro]  the  name  of  the  Puly^ 

Proa*  part  i.,  18*1.)    In  L&3£  the  skin  q{  the  H 
Dog  of  Ncp.il  wbi  compared  bi  C  >loael 
cimeu  of  tbe  Kolaun  of  the  Mabrattas  above  described,  and 
be  stated  Ins  impression  to  be  that  the  animals  are  identical, 
differing  unly  by  the  denser  coat  and  more  wuolli  feet  of 
the  >  ,  a  difference  readily  accounted  for  by  ihe 

tor  cold  of  the  elevated  regions  inhabited  by  it.  lie 
declined  however  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion,  which,  he 
thought,  could  only  be  arrived  at  by  more  extensive  com- 
parison and  a  full  acquaint  b  the  habits  of  I 
Dog  of  Nepal.  iZool.  Proc,  part  ii  i  In  1833,  Colonel 
Sykes  plueed  on  the  table  of  the  Zoological  Society  his  spe- 

[l  of  the  Wild  Dog  '  t    Dukhun  {Canis  Dukhun*  > 
Sykes),  for  the  purp  i paring  it  with  a  skin  of  the 

Wild  Dogoi  Nepil,  {Com*  jnmcrvus,  Hodgson),  then  re- 
cently presented  iety  by  the  last-named  l 
man.     He  showed  tl  0  dogs  are  perfectly  similar  in 
their  general  form,  and  in  the  form  of  the  cranium  \  wA 
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that  in  his  specimen,  equally  with  that  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
In  inter  tubercular  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  wanting.     The 
lifference  remarkable  between  the  two  specimens  was 
in  ill-  od  colour  of  the  fur,  that  of  the  DtMun 

being  paler  and  lew  dense  than  that  of  the  Individual 
linm  Nepal  These  differences,  depending  probably  on 
climate  and  individual  peculiarity,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  distinction"  between  the  two  r 
Identical  as  they  are  in  form  and  habits,  Colonel  Sykes 
considered  them  as  belonging  to  one  species.  (Zool.  Proc.t 
part  U  1833,  and  see  a  more  detailed  account  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society/) 

M>.  Hodgson,  in  B  paper' On  the  Mammali a  of 
published  in  the  'Journal  of  ihe  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal- 
cutta/ meniions,  inter  atia*  under  the  title  of  Canit  J 
U'arti,  Liivn.,  the  Pariah  as  the  only  Dog  of  the  lower  and 
central  regions.  The  Thibetan  Mastiff,  he  states,  is  limited 
to  Kach:\r  <Caciiar>,  into  ffhtch  it  waj  introduced  from  its 
native  country,  but  in  which  it  degenerates  rapidly;  there 
are,  he  observes  several  varieties  of  it;  he  also  notices  his 
Canu  priman-ttJi.     {ZoaL  /W.,  part  ii.,  I 

These  contributions  we  consider  very  interesting;  but  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  ag*  bogging  of  the  question, 

which  lurks  under  the  specific  name  fm  given  bv  a 

gentleman  to  whom  Indian  zoology  owes  so  much,  and  it 
is  fot  this  reason  tbal  we  have   laid  before  the  reader  the 
I  arativc  views  of  Colonel  Sykes.  who  has  so  widely  ex- 
tended our  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  Fauna. 

Mr.  Hell  in  his  'History  of  British  Quadrupeds,1  ap- 
proaches this  difficult  question  more  boldly  than  most 
s,  Mn  order,'  says  Mr  Bell,  *to  eome  to  any  ra- 
tional conclusion  on  this  head,  it  will  be  necessary  i<>  ascer- 
tain to  what  type  the  animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after 
having  for  many  generations  existed  in  awjld 

state,  removed  from  the  influence  of  domestication  and  of 
association  with  mankind.    Now  we   find  that   there  are 
lifferenl  ins  d  ice?  of  the  existence  of  dogi  in  such 
rteof  Wildfl  have  lost  even  that   common  cha- 

ter  of  domestics  colour  and  marking.    Of 

Dhole  of  India,  and 
the  0  is  besides  a   half  reclaimed 

race  amongst  the  Indians  of  North  America;  and  another, 
also    pari  i*th    America,   which    ftes 

Eld   that  these  ra  es,  ia  different 

re  more  wild,  exhibit 
e  lengthened  limbs,  the  long 
1 1  c  imperative 

win  wolf;  and  that  the  tail  of  the    ! 

i.  >1  as  the  most    renin  to 
ihe  slightly  l 

animal     \  nstdereble 

apy  i  to  D  well-known   wild   animal  of  the 

(hough  donbtl  tided  from 

lu  illy  assumed  the  wild 

n:  and  it  In  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the 

if  ill,*  wolf,  and  ular,  does 

mi  thill  of  d,  more  than  the 

■  h  other.    The  cranium 

re  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  other 

la;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  ihe  pi 

v  of  their  identity,  ih  If  will  readily  breed 

together,  and  their  progeny  is  fertile.    The  obliquity  of  the 

•if  U  one 
which  it  differs  from  the  i  id  aHliough  it  it 

much  upon  the  effects  of  habit  or 

lUrainins  the  point  to  attribute 

the  dogs  to  the  constant 

habit,  for  many  sui  snerations,  of  looking  forwards 

to  their  i  I  obeying  his  Vo 

lie  identity  of  ges- 
S ix t y -three  days  form  the  period  during  which  the 
goes  with  young  el)  the  same  time  i 

ef  re  the  she  -wolf  gives  birth  to   her  offspring.      Upon 

r  rather  the  pos- 
mch  a  duration  in  lh<  >nofa  particular 

i  do  not  1  •  when  opp 

l!  period  being  sixty  thr« 
►If  and  aoj  blind,  and 

.  at  the  expiration  of 
file  t«  Ifth  day. 

Hunter's  important  experiments  proved  without  doubt 
lltot  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  would  breed  with  the  dog;  but 
he  had  nut  sufficient  data  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 


all  three  were  i  den  Heal  as  species.  In  the  course  of  those 
experiments  he  ascertained  that  the  jackal  went  fifty-nine 
days  with  young,  whilst  the  wolf  went  sixty- three,  nor  does 
he  record  that  the  progeny  of  the  dog  and  jackal  would 
breed  together :  and  he  knew  too  well  the  value  of  the 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  a  fertile  progeny  not  to  have 
dwelt  upon  the  fad  if  be  had  proved  it ;  not  to  have  men- 
tioned it,  at  least,  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  it. 


Skull  of  Jackal ;  from  F.  CurUv. 

Mr.  Bell  disposes  of  the  objection  arising  from  the  si 
leged  untameably  savage  disposition  of  the  wolf  by  relating 
two  un<  mi  his  own  authority,  and  the  other  on 

thai  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  in  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  attach* 
ment  to  man,  and  the  appetite— for  it  is  an  nppet* 
bis  caresses  on  the  pari  of  the  wolf.    The  first  occurred  to 
the  Gardens  of  the  Z  iety  in  the  R» 

London,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  a  si 
came  forward  to  be  caressed,  and  even  brought  her  pu : 
caress i  r  M r.  Bell  i >r  any  one  whom 

approached  her  den.  Indeed  she  killed  all  her  unfortunate 
young  ones  in  succession,  by  robbing  them  against  the  bar? 
of  her  cage  in  her  zeal  to  have  them  fondled  by  her  1 

Menagerie  du  Roi  a 
and  no  faithful  aog  could  show  more  affe 
attachment  to  his  master  or  distress  on  account  of 
sence  than  did  the  male  wolf  which  is  the  subject  of  M    F. 
Cuvier's  touching  account.      'With   all   these   an 
properties  of  form  and  structure*— wc  quote  Mr.  Bull — *  as 
well  B  ition,  I  cannot  but  inch' 

opinion  that  the  wolf  is   the  original  source  from 
all  our  domestic  dogs  have  sprung:  nor  do  1 
great  variety   which  the   different 

cient  ground  for  concluding  that  they  may  not,  all  ol 
have  descended   from  one  common  stock.     The  ti 
and  the  mastiff,  the  pug  and  the  greyhounl 
more  unlike  each  other  than  any  of  the  varieties 
domestic  animals;  but  if  it  be  true  that  variation  depends 
upon  habit  and  education,  the  very  different  employment! 
to  which  dogs  have  in  all  ages  heen  trained,  and  the  v arums 
climates  to  which  they  ha\e  heen  naturalized,  must 

ents  in  producing  these  dij 
forms.     The  care,  too,  with  which  do£s  of  parti* 
tched  with  similar  ones,  for  the  purpose 

uch  distinctions.'     The  same  author  thu- 
up  his  n  the  whole,  the  argument  in 

of  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably 

of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identic* 

ili<*  Btronj  ice  in  its  favour.     The 

dqg  must  have  been  derived  from  an  animal  s 

tion,  and 

mankind;  which  has  been  ah 
of  the  wolf     Do  returned  to  a  wild 

continued  in  that  condition  through  man] 
hihit  cb  Inch  appr 

of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  a 

to  act.     The  two  animals  will   breed  together  and 
produce  fertile  young.    The  period  of  gestation  is  the  same.1 


icmcnt  of  the  denti- 

tli*  gTMti  t   Lin  mi  us.     M.  F.  Cuvier 

that  dug*  in  mve  forty-nine  teeth,  viz 

U"  ilars,  one 

tt  tub*  the  upper  jaw  ;  and  six  incisors, 

e  molars,  o  -tor,  and  two  tu- 

r  b  in  the  lower  jaw.     Ofalltl*  he  ob- 

heir  ahape  in  any  appreciable  degree 

CteVeT.     Only  tbere  is  sometimes  found  an 

molar  or  tubercular  tooth.* 

tea;  hind  feet  with  four  toes;  claws 


th*t  th 


hn«  iupcrnumt-rary  l«>*-»k  are  cU'veluped  In 


ItMM  njinUiitAOuQ*  *r*i  out  |««*fi«!Uj.iW,  M.   K. 
u«iti<  ihv»t  C4*u*U1g#  which  givv  no  fuumlsuuu  Wt  Itio 
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Generally  speaking,  all  dogs  have  five  toes  on  live  fore 
feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  feet,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  which  does  not  show  tlseli"  externally. 
Nevertheless  some  dogs  have  this  fifth  toe  very  long  and 
well  proportioned,  and  advancing  as  fir  as  the  origin  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  neighbouring  toe  ;  and  in  those  dogs 
which  have  only  a  rudimentary  fifih  horn-  of  the  tarsus, 
tliis  bone  articulates  itself  to  the  lower  facet  of  the  peat 
cuneiform  hone,  which  is  itself  placed  in  relation  with  the 
scaphoid  hone,  the  second  cuneiform  bone,  and  the  second 
bone  of  the  metatarsus,  counting  as  one  the  rudiment  in 
question.  But  in  the  dogs  that  have  the  fifth  too  complete, 
a  fourth  cuneiform  bom  ped  between  the  first  and 

the  second  toeT  and  in  that  case,  in  some  varieties,  the  great 
[form  bone  elevates  itself  and  on  its  internal  side  oners 

:  1  US. 

The  tail  is  very  variable  in  the  number  of  caudal  vertebras 
which  range  from  twenty-one  down  to  three  or  even  two. 
In   following  out  our  inquiry  as   to  the  domesticated 
U  that  variety  which  is  found  with 
i    in  his  most  uncivilized   state,  as  the  point  of  com- 
menrement.     Some  of  the  New  Hollanders,  perhaps,  ap- 
]  i  i  he  slate  of  nature  than  any  other  savages. 
wli.ii  dog  is  a^ociated  with  these  people. 
The  New  Holland  dog,  or  as  it  is  ra  ally  termed, 

the  Australian  dog  or  Dingo,  is  so  wolf-like  in  its  appear- 
ance, that  Bewick  figures  it  as  *the  New  South  Wales  wolf.* 
Governor  Phillip  de  be  heigh  1  of  thia  species,  when 

ct,  as  rather  less  than  two  feet,  and  the  length 
feet  and  a  half.  The  head,  he  sa\s,  is  formed  much 
like  that  of  a  fax,  the  ears  short  and  erect,  with  whiskers 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  length  on  the  muzzle.  The  ge- 
i  the  Upper  parts  is  pale  brown,  growing  lighter 
towards  the  belly;  the  hind  port  of  the  fore-legs,  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  hinder  ones  white,  as  are  the  feet  of  both: 
the  tail  U  of  a  moderate  length,  somewhat  bushy,  but  in  a 
Let*  degree  than  that  of  a  fox:  the  teelh.  he  add*,  are  much 
the  usual  in  the  genus. 


Skull  af  Diiitfo;  ftoro  F.  Curler. 

description  may  be  considered  as  accurate,  wil 

he  animal  generally  bears  a  greater  affinity 

to   the  wolf  than  the  fox.     *1»  the  author  last 

auoted,  describing  a  female,  'much  of  the  manners  of  the 

i  is  of  a  verys&vagp  nature,  end  not  likely  to  change 

ID    Uiis   particular*    It  laps  like  other  dogs,  but  neither 

nor  growls  if  vexed  and  teamed;  instead  of  which,  it 

i  virs  of  the  whole  body  like  bristles,  and  seems 

furious:  it  is  very  eag<  prey, and  is  fond  of  rabbits 

or  rhiekens  raw,  but  will  not  touch  dressed  meat.     From 

reemeu  and  agility  it   has  greatly  the  advantage  of 

nimalsmueb  superior  in  very  fine  1 

fox-dog  being  put  to  it,  in  a  moment  it  seized  him  by  the 

•  uld  have  soon  put  an  end  to  his  existence  had 

not  help  been  at  hand.     Willi  the  Utmost  rase  it  is  able  to 

leap  over  the  back  <>f  an  a*>,  and  waiver)  near  worrying  one 

to  death,  having  fastened  on  it  so  that  the  creature  was  not 

able  to  disengage  himself  without  assistance ;  it  has  also 

heen  known  to  run  down  both  deer  and  sheep.    A  second 


of  these  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lascelles,  of  which  we 
have  received  much  the  same  account  in  respect  of  its  fero- 
city :  whence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  elegant 
animal  will  ever  become  familiar/ 

Dampier,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Holland  (1699),  well  de- 
scribes the  Dingos,  where  he  says  that  his  men  saw  two  or 
three*  beasts  like  hungry  wolves,  lean  like  so  many  skeletons, 
being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones/  Indeed  ill-treatment 
of  the  dog  seems  to  be  the  characteristic  of  savage  or  semi- 
barbarous  nations.  Thus  Lawson,  in  his  History  of  Car 
m/ttta,  'When  all  the  viands  were  brought  in,  the  first 
figure  began  with  kicking  out  the  dogs,  which  ore  seem- 
ingly wolves,  made  tame  with  starving  and  beating,  ibey 
he  worst  dog-masters  in  the  world;  so  that  it  is  on 
infallible  cure  for  sore  eyed  evet  to  set-  an  Indian's  dog  fat/ 
Among  the  oriental  nations  the  natives  of  Java  seem  to 
their  dogs  almost  as  scurvily  as  the  wild  American 
Indians  did  in  Law  son's  time.  (Deer,  vol.  viii.,  p  369*3J 
To  return  to  the  Dingo.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  Gardens  ami 
rie  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i.  (1830),  thus 
writes  : — *  The  specimens  in  the  Garden  appear  to  have 
shaken  off  some  of  their  original  witdness,  and  to  have 
begun  to  accustom  themselves  in  some  degree  to  the  cir* 
meed  in  which  they  are  placed.  One  of  them  ha* 
been  lor  nearly  two  years  in  the  Society's  possession  -  the 
second  is  a  much  later  acquisition/  This  is  remarkable  as 
indicative  of  an  si pp roach  to  greater  domestication,  but  the 
following  statement  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  work  above  quoted 
(1836),  carries  this  much  farther,  and  enables  us  to  trac* 
the  first  effect  of  the  more  mild  dominion  of  man  upon  tbii 
wolf-like  dog.  'The  effect  of  domestication  in  pro 
variation  in  colour,  to  which'  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
has  lately  been  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  and  inte 
manner  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Soeiel 
Australian  bitch,  or  Dingo,  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  ike 
father  of  which  was  also  of  that  breed:  both  of  ihei 
been  taken  in  the  wild  state,  but  were  of  the  unit*  : 
dish  brown  colour  which  belongs  to  the  race,  and  ilie 
mother  had  never  bred  before;  but  the  young,  bred 
Bnement,  and  m  a  half  domesticated  stale,  were  all 
<>r  leas  spotted. 


Uiii^ot  Cnnti  f.»in0i  kiii  Anrir.i1 1*  K. 


to  the  dogs  of  other  comparatively  unci  d 

nations  we  find  the  pi  aid  other  indications 

half-reclaimed  animal.    The  Esquimaux  clog,  ( 

/fans/'  l,  or  Mackenzie  River 

dog,  Cani* familiaru  Lagoput,  will  occur  as  instances  to 

ho  have  been  familiar — and  who  are  not? — with  the 

a  of  our  northern  expeditions,  and  the  garden  of  the 

Zoological  Society  of  London   in  the  Regent  s  Park.     In 

that   menagerie  the  three  dogs  lost  named  might  at  one 

time  be  seen  sid-  ding   the  best  opportune 

comparison,     Peter,  the  Esquimaux  dog,  kept  in, 

the  garden,  was  of  a  dingy  white  with  e  tinge  of  yellow 

on  the  upper  parts,  gradually  fading  away  upon  the  sides; 

in  short,  of  nearly  a  uniform  colour,  but  in  general  this 

hibils  a  predominance  of  black  markings.     Thus 

Akshelli  brought  from  the  Polar  sea  by  Mr.  Richards  in 

Captain  Pan  e,  and  described  by  Mr.  Children 

in  the  Zoological  Journal,  was  almost  entirely  blackish,  or 

of  a  colour  nearly  approaching  to  black  on  the  upper  parts, 

and  white    underneath,   tail   included.      Akshelli   seldom 

barked,  but,  if  displeased,  uttered  a  low  wolfish  growl,  and 
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wis  a  rely  powerful  dog.   Peter  was  brought  to  this  country 
bi  LieuL  Henderson,  one  of  the  companion!  of  Captain 
Rosa,  in  his  first  voyage,  and  lived  long  at  the  Regent's 
Park.      He  was  very  good  tempered   and  familiar*    The 
Hmre-Indian   dogs,  it   is  said,   are  never   known  to  bark 
their    own    country,  and    it   is  worthy  of  note   that 
*e  which  were  brought  from   thence  to   the   Regent's 
Park   never  barked  at   all,   but   the   younger  one  which 
w»*  born  here  harked  like  the  other  dogs.     It  is  curious 
to    observe    these    steps,       *  The    period/    says   Mr.  Bell, 
*at  which  the  domestication  of  the  dog  firivt  t<iok  place 
i*  wholly   tost    in   the    mist  of  antiquity.     The   earliest 
WtiSian  of  it  in  the  sacred  Scripture  occurs  during  the 
aojoarn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt . — "  But  against    Israel 
ados»  move  his  tongue.       It  is  again  mentioned 
the  Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem   to 
•  that  they  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the  Israel- 
toll  camp,  as  they  are  still  in  many  of  the  cities  of  the 
—  "  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts 
:«e  field:  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs."     A  similar  office 
mems  to  be   repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the   course   of  the 
;sh  history: — "Him  that  dieth  in  the  city  shall  the 
4sg«  eat,  and  him  that  dieth  in  the  fields  shall  the  fowls  of 
the  air  eat  ■"*  a  common   curse,  as  it  would  appear,  as  it 
ocmri  verbatim  on  no  less  than  three  separate  occasions  in 
the  First  Book  of  Kings;  and  evidently  intimates  a  violent 
and  without  the   honour  of  sepulture. 

The  dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an  un- 
eJeaei  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the  most  con- 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
ng  similarity  which  exists  in  the  feelings  of  many 
entntal  nations  at  toe  present  day,  anionic  whom  the  vetj 
f  the  Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification, 

we  proc  a  sketch  -and  our  limits  will 

to  more— of  the  varieties  of  the  dog  as  fos- 

another  word  as  to  its  origin. 

gainst  being  led  to  a 

:  it  origin  by  any  particular  developments 

*Tt>-v  more  susceptible  of  modi- 

than  the  dog,  and  man  has  succeeded  in  producing 

n«l  every  degree  of  change  in  the  form  oi  its  cranium, 

fur.  With  regard  to  the  latter 

-t  entirely  absent,  and  we 

lose  wool  from  a  curious 

bould  be  borne  in  mind  throug 
to  the  origin  of  the  dog.     None  of  the  wild 
r,  apparently  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  have 
nd  KO  return  to  the  true  form  of  wolf. 

d  variety  which  was  most  probably 

it  that  civilized  and  settled  man  called  in  aid 

ks  from  beasls  and  birds  of  prey  and  the 

mman  tribes,  is  remarkable  for  the 

m  and  Us  great  sagacity. 


Stall  cfSfcephanTft  Dug,  Chien  de  Br/gcr  ;  (tom  F.  Covjcr. 


It  is  indeed  distinguished  by  this  cranial  development 
even  above  the  spaniels  and  their  varieties,  and  the  hounda 


Skull  of  Spaniel  j   from  V.  Cim»*r. 

which  comprise  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  dogs.     In 
the  bull -dogs  and  nmsiifTs,  *  digues  de  a  y  of  the 

Preach,  though  the  heed  ii  one-third  larger  than  those  of 
the  shepherd's  dog  and  of  the  spaniel*,  'Barbels,*  the  I 
nial  capacity  is  not  by  any  means  so  great. 


Skull  of  Dogtio  da  fort*  r*e* }  from  F.Curicr. 

Dr.  Cams,  the  physician  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  wrote 
several  papers  on  Natural  History  for  the  use  oi  Gesner, 
Ins  eorteepondent  and  friend.     In  one  of  these  treat 


rittali  dogs  into  — 1st.  The  most  generom  kuidxt 
hieh  be  subdivides  into  the  <%«  of  ckace,  including  i\^ 


divides  the  British 


Hounds,  viz  .  the  Terrier,  /farrier,  and  Btoodhound  -  at^ 
the  (iitzrhnund,  Greyhound,  Levfair,  or  Lyemmer,  lvn^ 
Tumbler .— The  Fowlers,  viz.  the  Spantei,  Metier t  Hutpr 

Fiwler:- and  the  Imp  Dogs,  viz.  the    Spun     , 
Gentle,   or    Comforter.      Sod;  The   Farm-Dng9t    ^     ^n 


L«ve* 
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Shepherd's  Dog,  and  the  Mastiff,  or  Ban-dog.    3rd*  Mon- 
grel*\  viz.  IVappe,  Tt  tcer. 

Bewick  enumerates  the  following  \ — The  Shepherd's  Dos ; 
the  Cur  Dog,  the  Oreenland  Dog%  the  BuU-dog,  the  ilfa 
the  Ban-dog,  the  Dalmatian,  or  C  the  /mA  Grey- 

hound,  the  Highland  md,  the  Gaaehound,  the' 

hound,  the  Italian  I  E,  the  Lyemmer,  the  Aw/-- 

the  Tumbler,  the  Terrier,  the  Beagle,  the  Harriett  the 
hound*  the    Q&l  English  tfound,  the  Kibble  Hound,  the 
Blood  Hound,  the  Spanish  Pftinter,  the  English  Setter,  the 
Newfoundland  Dog,  the  Rough  Water  D 
Spaniel,  the  Small  Water  Sjiariiel,  the  Sfrimr^r,  or  Cocker, 
v  ZtajT,  the  Pyrame  Dog,  the  £MorA  £o#,  the 
JLiOtt  /?o^  (a  small   and  rare  variejy).  the   CW- 
small  spaniel),  the  Turns}  it,  and  the  /Vg\     We  could  add 
many  more  to  this  list,  which  i*  long  enough,    The  French 
divide  the  dogs   into  three  groupswvu.,  thi  r,  the 

jiisil  find  a   Hounds  and  Pointer u  and   the 

v  (ihe  last  oontainin  cfag*,  &c.) 


Tlw  ThtM  Dog.  Canto  fr  miliaria,  irar.  Moh«.»»ii  TWboiitnq*. 
ena  le  the  following  late 

1   Mr.  Bennett,     *  rl  the 

r  -,  the  Bhoteas,  to  wl 

tttached,ar  Jar  race,  of  a  ruddy 

luur,  indicating  the  bracing  air  which  they  breathe, 
lat  disposition,   Their  clothing 
Id  climate  they  inhabit,  and  consul 
[h.     The  men  till  the  ground  I 

8  down  to  trade,  bringing 
borax,  tineal*  and  musk,  for  sale.    They  sometimes  pene- 


trate as  far  as  Calcutta.    On  these  occasions  the 
remain  at  home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  encamp 
watched  by  the  latter*  which  have  an  almost  in 
on   to  Europeans,  and  in  general  tly  fen 
white  face.     A  warmer  climate  relaxes  all  their  ei 
and  they  dwindle  even  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul.* 
which  were   in   the   Zoological    Society's   Garden  in   die 
Regent's  Park   died  soon  after  their  arrival.     They  won 
considered  very  great  rarities,  and  were  brought 
this  country  by  Dr.  Waltieh.    The  Hon.  Edward  Gardner, 
BrftlAh  resident  at  the  court  of  the  Rajah  of  > 
heard  of  any  other  instance  of  this  variety  being  dome* 
tieated  by  Europeans, 

In  all  the  varieties  the  period  of  gestation  is  sixty-thrt* 
The  Utter  is  generally  numerous,  otYen  as  many  at 
eight  or  nine.  The  whelps  are  born  blind,  and  do  not  tee 
till  nine  days  are  fully  expired:  they  sometime*  see  OB 
the  tenth,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  twelfth  day.  At 
the  fourth  month  the  teeth  begin  to  change,  and  at  two 
years  the  growth  of  the  animal  is  considered  corn  pi 

lered  old  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  th§ 
of  his  existence  rarely  exceed  twenty  years. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  in  all  the  varieties,  if  a  dog 
has  any  white  on  any  part  of  his  tail,  that  colour  will  inva- 
riably he  found  at  the  tip. 

Those  who  would  pursue  their  inquiries  as  to  the 
of  breed-,  of  dogs,  should  refer  lo  The  Sportxm<> 

volumes  entin  ed  to  the  subject,  and 

beautifully  illustrated*  ■  £fcim*7*J  Rural  Sports;  the  t 
on  'Dogs1  in  The  Menageries  {Library  of  Enter  f 

I .  and  Sir  John  Sebright's  interesting  and  well- 
digested  little  book,  in  addition  to  the  works  re  fen*, 
this  article. 

Fossil  Dogs. 
It  may  bo  doubted  whether  any  fossil  remain> 
properly  so  called,  have  ever  been  ibund.     The 
of  the  hones  of  the  wolf  and  the  fox  in  the  ossifero 

U  known  ;  but  in  pursuing  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  it  should  be  remembered  how  difficult  it  is  to  dia* 

U  the  bones  of  the  wolf  from  those  of  the  mo 
Cnvier  observes,  and  the   Shepherd's  Dog.     The 
SpeUeus  of  Gold  fuss,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  at 
GauVnreuth,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  in  the  form  of 
the  cranium  generally  to  the  wolt;  but  the  inuzzle  is 
and  the  palate  is  wider.    The  Agnotherium  of  Kauj 

I  by  him  to  have  been  as  large  as  a  lion,  and  to  bs 
allied  to  the  dog. 

DOGE  was  'the  title  of  the  first  magistrate  of  t] 

{jublic  of  Venice.    The  first  settlers  on  the  island- 
ajmne  were  governed  by  magistrates  sent   i 
Afte?  Padua  was  devastated  by  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians, a.  d.  4j2*6U,  the  colonists  of  the  lagune  being  left 

:  elected  a  magistrate  calk 
bune.   An  annual  selection  was  made  of  m 

tribunes,  who  ed  the  government  of  (m 

whole  community,  A  council  of  forty  persons  chosen  hi  tha 
general  assembly  of  the  people  had  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers.    As  population  and  wealth  increased,  and  the 
community  was  threatened   by  hostile  ncighl 
found  necessary  to  concentrate  and  strengthen  the 

te  for   life  was  elected   by  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  and  was  called  doge,  a 

■rul  of  the  armed  force.     The 
:,     The 
third  &  ted  in  724, 

k  Ravenna,  wh 
[  to  the  ]  who,  us  a 

i  tract  on  tl 
inland  as  conli- 

■ 
ido.     The 

gistrate  was  substituted,  but  the  fi 

on  son, 

people  b 

till  1172  about  forty  doges  ruled  in 

.ii  died  a  violent  death  or  were  depoa 
or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  some] 

id  sometimes  by  popi 

ua,  or  Council  of  Forty,  which  t\ 
government  during  the  interregna,  assumed  by  degu 
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power  of  electing  a  doge  in  order  to  put  a  Btop  to  the  fre- 
quently recurring  tumult  and  anarchy  ;   the  choice  however 
was  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  first  doge  thus  elected  was  Sebastiano  Ziani  in  1 1 72,  and 
the  Forty  made  him  swear  to  a  new  constitution,  or  funda- 
mental law,  by  which,  instead  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people,   the  sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  great 
council  of  470  citizens,  elected  for  one  year,  but  capable  of 
indefinite  re-election.    These  were  chosen  by  twelve  elec- 
tors, two  for  each  sestiere,  or  district,  of  the  city  of  Venice 
alone,  who  were  themselves  appointed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  their    respective   districts,  the  other  islands  and  terri- 
tories of  the  republic  having  no  part  in  the  elections.    The 
Great  Council  was  to  appoint  six  individuals  who  were  to 
be  the  doge's  counsellors,  without  whose  concurrence  no 
art  of  the  doge  should  be  valid.    This  council  was  after- 
wards called  *la  Signoria.'     In  important  cases  the  doge 
was  to  consult  with  another  council  of  sixty  members,  called 
Prpgadi,  or  '  requested,'  taken  also  from  the  Great  Council. 
This  is  the  body  which  in  course  of  time  became  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Venetian  Senate.     The  citizens  of  Venice, 
weary  of  tumult,  and  being  secured  in  the  exclusive  right  of 
furnishing  the  members  of  the  Great  or  Sovereign  Council, 
wra  To   have  willingly  acquiesced  in  these  constitutional 
changes,  and  a  distribution  of  golden  pieces  made  by  the 
new  doge  served  to  gratify  the  populace.     About  a  century 
after,  another  organic  change  took  place.   Pietro  Gradenigo 
being  elected  doge  in  12S9,by  the  influence  of  the  old  or 
aristocratic  families,  proposed  a  law  which  passed  the  Great 
Council   in  1298  after  much  opposition  and  delays,  that 
no  one  should  in  future  be  eligible  to  sit  in  that  assembly 
except  those  who  then  had  a  seat  in  it,  or  whose  fathers, 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers,  had  been  members  of 
il    The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  was 
no  longer  limited  to  470.    Lastly,  in  131 9  a  new  law  passed 
the  Great  Council,  by  which  that  assembly  declared  itself 
permanent  and  hereditary,  all  the  members  who  were  then 
Biting  in  it  (about  600  in  Dumber)  remaining  for  life  in  pos- 
•essioa  of  their  seats,  their  sons  who  were  above  twenty-five 
fears  of  age  being  likewise  admitted,  and  their  descendants 
after  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  families.    This 
decree,  known  in  history  as  *  la  serrata  del  maggior  con- 
■gtio,"  established  an  hereditary  and  exclusive  aristocracy 
at  Venice,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  that  republic.    The 
confirmation  of  the  doge  by  the  people  was  henceforth  dis- 
pensed with.     The  doge  himself  became  merely  a  state 
pageant,  the  servant  of  the  councils,  which  had  the  power 
«f  trying  and  deposing  him,  and  even  sentencing  him  to 
teath.    They  took  away  from  him  the  command  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces,  his  children  were  excluded  from 
eiwr  office  of  state,  and  he  had  no  patronage  except  the 
srebendal  stalls  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark.    The  doge 
was  president  by  right  of  all  the  councils,  with  a  double,  or 
casting  vote.     He  was  simply  addressed  by  the  title  of 
Messer  Doge.     iMemori  Venete   di  Giovanni   Gallicioli, 
Venice,  1826 ;    Dam,  Hutoire  de  Venine,  books  6  and  39 ; 
and  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  91,  June, 
1^*7.) 

The  doges  at  Genoa  were  at  first  magistrates  for  life 
[Boccanera],  as  at  Venice,  but  the  frequent  contentions 
and  aril  factions  among  the  aspirants  to  that  dignity  in- 
faced  Andrea  Doria,  in  his  reform  of  1528,  to  make  the 
•See  of  doge  to  last  only  two  years.    [Doria.] 

DOGGERBANK,  a  very  extensive  sand-bank  in  the 
North  Sea,  lying  between  the  east  coast  of  England  and  the 
west  coast  of  Holland,  and  situated  between  the  Well-bank 
sad  the  Broad-fourteen.  The  western  part  of  the  Dogger- 
bonk  is  about  twelve  leagues  east  from  Flamborough  head,  in 
the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire,  whence  the  bank  extends  in  a 
inaction  nearly  E.N.E.  to  within  twenty  leagues  of  Jut- 
had.  In  some  places  this  bank  is  twenty  leagues  broad, 
act  it  is  contracted  towards  the  east,  and  terminates  nearly 
in  a  point.  The  shoalest  part  is  that  nearest  the  English 
coast,  where  it  has  nine  fathoms  water,  so  that  it  presents  no 
dangers  or  difficulties  to  navigators ;  in  other  parts  the  sur- 
lm' rises  generally  towards  the  centre:  in  some  places  the 
depth  of  water  is  as  great  as  twenty-seven  fathoms. 
The  Doggerbank  is  a  noted  station  for  the  cod- fishery,  and 

\a  much  frequented  by  both  English  and  Dutch  fishermen. 
It  is  also  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  naval 
engagement  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1781  be- 
tween the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  the  respective 


commands  of  Admirals  Parker  and  Zoutman.  The  dis- 
abled condition  of  the  ships  on  both  sides  put  an  end  to  tho 
battle,  in  which  neither  side  could  claim  a  victory. 

DOGMA  (coy  pa),  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  means 
an  established  principle,  a  fundamental  article  of  belief  de- 
rived from  undisputed  authority,  and  is  generally  applied  to 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  or  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.  Hence 
that  branch  of  divinity  called  dogmatic  theology  is  an  ex- 
position and  assertion  of  tho  various  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  as  founded  upon  authority  acknowledged  by  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  is  distinguished  from  scholastic 
theology,  which  assumes  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  by  argument.  John  Damascenus  was 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  an  exposition  of  Christian 
dogmatics.  [Damascenus.]  But  although  the  authority 
of  tho  Scriptures  and  of  the  early  fathers  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  Christians,  there  are  other  authorities  which 
are  acknowledged  only  by  one  communion,  and  not  by 
others.  Thus  the  Greek  church  acknowledges  the  au- 
thority of  tho  earlier  councils  only,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  look  upon  the  later  councils  and  the  bulls  and  de- 
cretals of  the  Popes  as  equally  positive  authority  in  matters 
of  faith ;  and  the  Protestant  and  reformed  churches,  re- 
jecting the  latter,  recur  to  their  respective  Synods  and 
confessions  of  faith.  Melancthon  wrote  a  concise  exposition 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Protestant  or  Lutheran  church. 
Among  the  numerous  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  dogmatic 
theology,  Bell  arm  ine  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Dog- 
matic theology,  as  distinct  from  scholastic  as  well  as  from 
moral  theology  and  Biblical  divinity,  constitutes  a  separate 
chair  in  several  Roman  Catholic  universities  in  continental 
Europe. 

In  tho  Protestant  Universities  of  Germany  there  is  a 
chair  for  the  history  of  dogmas.  The  business  of  the  pro- 
fessor is  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects  which 
have  divided  Christianity,  their  sources,  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  supported.  Such  a  course  of  lectures 
forms  an  important  addition  to  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

DOG'S-BANE,  the  English  name  of  the  poisonous 
plant  called  by  botanists  Apocvnum. 

DOG'S-TAIL  GRASS.    [Cynosurus.] 

DOGWOOD,  the  English  name  of  various  deciduous- 
leaved  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus  Cornus.  [Cornack>e.] 
They  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  for  *he  sake  of 
their  bright  red  shoots,  which  are  an  embellishment  of 
plantations  in  the  winter;  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
charcoal  obtained  from  them,  which  is  one  of  the  best  sorts 
for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

DOIT  or  DUYT,  a  small  Dutch  copper  coin,  being  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  in  value  half  a  farthing.  Doit  is  also 
a  division  of  the  English  grain  Troy.  See  Snelling's '  View  of 
the  Coins  of  Europe,'  8vo.  London :  1 766.  Kelly's  '  Complete 
Cambist,'  i.  219 ;  ii.  278.  The  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare, 
Coriofanus,  act.  i.,  sc.  5. 

DOL.    [Ille  et  Vilaine.] 

DOLABELLA.  (Malacology.)     [Tecti branch iata.] 

DOLABR1FORM,  a  term  applied  in  botany  to  certain 
fleshy  leaves,  which  are  straight  at  the  front,  taper  at  tho 
base,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded,  and  thinned  away  at 
the  upper  end  at  the  back,  so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance 
to  an  old  fashioned  axe-head. 

DOLCI,  CARLO,  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at 
Florence,  on  Thursday,  May  25,  1616.  His  father  Andrew, 
and  his  mother's  father  and  brother,  Pietro  and  Bartolomeo 
Marinari,  were  all  painters,  and  much  esteemed  and  re- 
spected in  their  native  city.  At  the  age  of  four  years, 
Carlo  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  and  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  maintain  a  numerous  family  by  her  in- 
dustry. At  the  age  of  nine  she  placed  him  with  Jacopo 
Vignali,  a  pupil  of  Roselli,  who  was  famous  for  his  powers 
of  teaching.  In  four  years  Carlo  could  paint.  His  first 
efforts  attracted  the  notice  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  an  amateur, 
who  procured  him  the  notice  of  the  court,  and  he  soon  be- 
came very  busily  and  profitably  employed.  In  1654,  by  tho 
advice  of  his  friends,  ho  married  Theresa  Bucherelli,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  About  1670  he  was  in- 
vited to  paint  the  likeness  of  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  of  Austria,  at  Innspruck,  which  place  he  visited 
for  a  short  time.  After  his  return  he  was  afilicted  with 
melancholy,  and  he  died  on  Friday,  January  1 7,  1686,  leav- 
ing one  son  in  holy  orders,  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom 
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Agnese,  married  to  Carlo  Baci,  a  silk  merchant,  painted  to 
the  manner  of  bet  father. 

Dolci's  biographer,  Baldinncci,  attributes  his  excellence 
in  painting  to  the  goodness  of  Heaven,  as  a  just  reward  for 
his  linguist  pietv\  in  illustration  of  which  numerous  anec- 
dotes are  told.  When  invited  to  take  Claudia.**  portrait,  he 
(It-  lined  fef  fear  of  the  length  of  the  journey,  never  having 
lost  sight  of  the  cathedral  dome  and  campanile  of  his 
favourite  city  since  his  birth;  and  his  assent  was  only  pro- 
cured by  obtaining  the  commands  of  his  confessor,  which 
he  obeyed  at  once.  In  like  manner  he  ffu  n  covered  from 
Ins  first  tit  of  melancholy  by  the  command  of  his  confessor 
to  proceed  with  a  picture  of  the  Virgin.  He  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  good  and  amiable,  but  singularly  timid. 
His  last  illness  was  brought  on  by  a  remark  which  Luca 
Giordano  uttered  in  joke,  according  to  his  intimate  friend 
Baldinueci,  that  hia  slowness  would  never  allow  him  to 
amass  J  .>0,uuu  dollars  as  the  expeditious  Giordano  had  done, 
but  that  he  must  starve.  Upon  this,  poor  Carlo  seems  to 
have  nam  bewildered;  he  decried  Ihe  works  of  the  other, 
whom  be  thought  to  be  taking  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  refused:  food  for  some  time.  In  the  midst  of  his  troubles, 
his  excellent  and  beloved  wife  died,  and  death  soon  released 
hira  from  his  grief  In  all  his  insanity  be  was  never  vio- 
lent, but  dejected  and  helpless,  and  as  obedient  as  a  child 
to  his  ghostly  adviser. 

Proa  his  first  attempts  at  painting  Carlo  determined  to 
paint  none  but  sacred  subjects,  and  he  almost  literally  ob- 
served this  rule.  His  stvle  is  pleasing,  and  full  of  gentle 
and  tender  expressions ;  fiis  drawing  for  the  most  part,  but 
not  always,  correct ;  his  colouring  varied,  soft,  bright,  and 
harmonious;  sometimes  too  pearly  in  its  tint.  Lanzi  b 
in  his  painting  something  of  the  manner  of  Rosselli,  who 
was,  as  it  were,  hia  grandfather  in  art.  He  elaborated  all 
be  did  with  the  most  consummate  patience  and  delicacy. 
His  pictures  are  numerous,  and  found  in  many  collec- 
tions, for  he  painted  many  duplicates,  and  many  copies 
were  made  by  his  pupils  Alessandro  Lomi  and  Bartulonieo 
Maneini,  and  Agnese,  his  daughter.  Ormrio  Murinari*  his 
roLi^in  and  scholar,  gave  great  promise,  but  died  young. 
(Baldinuct  l) 

DOLC1GNO,  or  DULCIGNO,  in  the  Albanian  tongue 
DULTZUNE,  and  in  the  Turkish  OLGUN,  a  town  in 
Upper  Albania,  near  Scutari.  [Albania,]  This  town  is 
on  the  coast,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  The  inhabitants 
who  amount  to  about  fiOou,  are  engaged  partly  in  com- 
merce, but  chiefly  in  piracy.  They  were  regarded1  till  of 
late  as  the  most  formiaable  pirates  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
Some  of  their  seamen  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Barbary 
States.  This  town,  or  perhaps  Dnlcigno  Veeehie,  which 
Mr.  Hobhouse  (in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  Travels)  places 
on  the  coast,  five  or  six  miles  more  to  the  north,  was 
antiently  called  Olcinium,  a  name  containing  the  same  de- 
nts as  the  modem  Albanian  and  Turkish  names ;  the 
Illyrians  of  Olciuium  followed  the  same  piratical  course 
as  the  modern  Dulcignoles.  (Hobhouse,  Travels  in 
Albania*) 

DOLE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  on 
the  north-west  bank  of  the  Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  Sao  no, 
and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  It  is  about  1 90 
miles  in  a  straight  line  south-east  of  Paris,  in  47°  V  N.  ttt 
ami  .VJ  <>*'  E.  i 

Dole  is  not  clearly  identified  with  any  Roman  site ;  but 
in  the  town  and  its  environs  vestiges  of  the  Romans  have 
been  traced.  In  the  middle  ages,  while  Besancon  was  yet 
a  municipal  republic,  Dole  was  considered  as  the  capital 
of  La  Canitl  de  Bourgogne,  or  La  Franche  Oomte,  It  was 
taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1  17(J.  It 
wan  again  attacked  by  the  French,  under  the  Prince  of 
Condc,  in  1536.  In  1669,  La  Franche  Comic  having  been 
luered  by  ihe  French,  the  ramparts  of  Dole  were  rased, 
hoi  repaired  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  the  town  was  re- 
stored by  a  treaty  of  peace  the  same  year.  At  a  subsequent 
period*  after  La  Franche  Comte  had  come  finally  into  the 
of  the  French,  they  were  finally  demolished. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  but  its  streets  are  steep, 
and  the  houses  poor  and  irregularly  built.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
pr  tmenade.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  7304  for  the  town, 
or  9927  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabitants  carry  ao 
trade  iu  corn,  wood,  and  iron ;  they  manufacture  hosiery 
and  glass.  There  axe  iron-works  and  coal-mmes  in  or  near 
the  towu. 


There  are  a  library, a  high  school,  an  agricultural  society, 
and  l  theatre.     There  is  ako  a  prison  at  Dole. 

Dole  if  the  capital  of  an  arromhsaement,  which  had  m 
1899  a  population  of  72,992. 

DOLGELLY.    [Merionethshire.) 

DO'LICHONYX.   [Boboli sk  ;  Emberiztd^.] 

DQ'LICHOS.     Under  this  name  Linnaeus  included  the 
greater  part  of  those  tropical  twining  leguminous  plant 
bear  eatable  fruit  like  the  kidney-beans  cultivated  in  i 
A  large  number  of  species,  ill  distinguished  from  each 
and  differing  materially  in  the  structure  of  their  t'\\ 
lion,  were  for  so  long  a  time  collected  under  this  name 
that,  although  they  are  now  broken  up  into  several  genera, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  the  more  remarkable  in  this  j 

Dnlic/to$  itself  is  confined  to  the  species  with  a  euro- 
pressed  linear  pod,  having  incomplete  cellular  di^epimenti 
and  ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  hilum.  Of  these  D. 
Cttfjtujg,  the  pulse  of  which  is  called  Boberloo  in  India,  is 
an  annual,  and  has  somewhat  deltoid  leaves  an  pilar  at 
the  back,  few-flowered  peduncles,  and  erect  pod 
cultivated  in  the  fields  in  many  parts  of  India  during  the 
dry  season,  and  its  seeds  are  extensively  consumed  by  the 
poorer  natives,  D.  Itgnostis,  a  perennial,  with  long  ra- 
cemes of  flowers,  broad  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  linear 
sharp-pointed  pods,  is  extremely  common  all  over  India, 
where  it  is  cultivated  *  during  the  cold  season  in  garde m 
and  about  the  doors  of  the  natives,  forming  not  only  cool 
shady  arbours,  but  furnishing  them  with  an  ex 
for  their  curries/  &e.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it 
constituting  the  commonest  kidney-beans  of  India,  J). 
bifiorust  &n  annual,  with  oblong  pointed  leaflets  and  scv 
mitar-shaped  hairy  pods,  furnishes  the  puise  called  to 
India  horse-gram ;  and  D.  sph&rospermwt  produces  Ihe 
(Jahivana  or  black-eyed  peas  of  Jamaica. 

Labiub  has  a  compressed  scimitar -shaped  pod,   rough 
with  tubercles  nt  the  sutures,  and  furnished  with  tr.ins\- 
imperfect  cellular  partitions,  and  ovate  seeds  with  a  funeoti 
callous  linear  scar.     Luhlab  vulgaris,   the   old    Dokckot 
Lafjlitb,  is  a  common  plant  in  the  hedges  in  man-. 
India,  whence  it  has  travelled  into  the  tropical 
Amenea.     It  is  a  smooth  perennial  with  showy  white  of 
purple  flowers,  and  large  horizontal  pods,  containi: 
three  to  four  seeds.     It  has  a  heavy  disagreeable  bug 
smell,  prefers  a  rich  black  soil  that  cannot  be  flooded  hj 
rains,  and  produces  a  coarse  but  wholesome  pulse,  UNO 
eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  India. 

Pachyrhizw  has  a  long  compressed  pod,  with  kidney' 
shaped  seeds  and  no  dissepiments,  and  is  remarkable  for  m 
principal  species,  P.  angvtahts  (formerly  Dolicho*  fa// 
producing  a  root  of  the  size  and  substance  of  a  turnip.     It 
is  reported  to  tune  been  carried  to  the  Philippint 
South  America,  and  thence  to  have  been  intruduci 
the  west  of  Asia.     The  fide  leaflets  are  nearly  triangular, 
that  in  the  middle   lozenge-shaped,  slightly  toothed,  and 
*huggy  on  both  sides.     The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  of  I 
violet  blue  colour,   and  arranged  in  axillary  nearly  erect 
racemes,  from  one  to  two  feet  long.    Its  root  is  a  common 
artiele  of  food  iu  ihe  Malay  archipelago,  but  no  other  part 
of  the  plant  is  eaten, 

In  Pxophocarpw  the  pods  are  oblong,  and  have  fuur  Ion 
gitudinal  wings;  the  seeds  are  roundish.  It  comprehend* 
the  Dolichos  tetragonolobus,  a  twining  annual,  the  poda  or 
tuberous  roots  of  which  are  a  common  Indian  esculent. 

oeajta,  with  long  straightish  compressed  pods,  having 
short  wings  at  the  lower  suture,  cellular  dissepiments* 
and  oblong  seeds  with  a  narrow  hilum.  comprehends  the 
h  American  Lima  beans  and  the  Sword  beans  of  India. 
The  species  have  a  handsomer  and  firmer  foliage  than  the 
other  genera,  and  the  tlowers  are  usually  hir^e  and  sin 
C.  glaiiiaiat  the  common  cultivated  species,  has  often  \ 
as  couch  at  two  feet  long,  and  varies  with  red.  grry,  ai 
white  seeds. 

Finally,  the  genua  Mucuna,  known  by  ite  oblong  puck- 
ered compressed  hispid  pods,  includes  all  the  species  from 
which  Cow h age  is  obtained.  [Cowhagb  or  CowitchJ 

doh'olum;   [Dipkydks.  vol.  «,,  p.  i  n 

DO'LIUM.    [Entomostomata/1 

DOLLAR.     [Monky.] 

DOLLOND,  JOHN,  an  eminent  optician,  was  He* 
from  ■  Pveoeh  refugee  family,  settled  in  Spitalfields,  am 
born  on  the  1 0th  of  June,  1706, 

His  parents  were  hi  humble  circumstances,  his  father 
being  an  operative  silk  weaver;  and  the  man  who  was 
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tmed  to  add  so  important  a  discovery  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  light  was  compelled  to  spend  his  boyhood  in 
the  drudgery  of  a  manufactory,  and  in  a  capacity  which  had 
nothing  congenial  to  his  tastes.  The  little  leisure  however 
which  he  had  was  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  a  varied 
circle  of  knowledge.  Besides  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  to  the  latter  of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly 
due,  he  studied  anatomy  and  natural  history  in  general,  on 
one  hand,  and  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  on  the 
other.  In  furtherance  of  this  diversified  class  of  subjects, 
which,  considering  the  toil  to  which  the  day  was  devoted, 
was  sufficiently  extensive,  he  undertook  tne  Greek  and 
Roman  classics ;  he  was  partially  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  modern  languages,  but  with  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  he  was  intimately  conversant.  It  is  very  rare 
to  see  the  happy  union  of  great  powers  of  reasoning,  of  me- 
y,  and  of  observation,  that  was  displayed  by  this  eminent 


Notwithstanding  the  cares  of  a  family  and  the  duties 
which  it  imposed  upon  him,  Dollond  still  found  means  to 
cultivate  the  sciences ;  and  having  apprenticed  his  eldest 
son,  Peter,  to  an  optical  instrument  maker,  he  was  in  due 
time  able  to  establish  him  in  business  in  Vine  Court, 
Spttalfields.  In  this  business  he  finally  joined  his  son,  for 
the  especial  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  being  able  to  unite 
l  his  tastes  with  his  business  more  perfectly  than  silk  weaving 
enabled  him  to  do. 

Immediately  on  this  arrangement  being  completed,  Dol- 
lond commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  dispersion 
ef  light,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  improvement 
ef  optical  instruments,  and  especially  of  telescopes  and  mi- 
croscopes, the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  a  series  of  papers.  Three  of  them  were 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1753,  one  in 
1754,  and  the  last  in  1758,  the  titles  of  which  are  given 
below.  It  was  about  1755  that  he  entered  upon  a  syste- 
matic course  of  experiments  on  dispersion,  and  after,  to  use 
fass  own  words,  '  a  resolute  perseverance'  for  more  than  a 
jear  and  a  half,  he  made  the  decisive  experiment  which 
showed  the  error  of  Newton's  conclusions  on  this  subject 
{Light.] 

The  memoir  in  which  the  series  of  investigations  was 
ittaifol  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
*as  the  last  which  he  gave  to  the  world.  It  was  rewarded 
if  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  with  the  Copley  medal 

It  was  the  lot  of  Dollond  to  undergo  considerable  annoy - 
on  account  of  the  claims  set  up  for  this  discovery  m 
of  others,  especially  of  Euler;  but  there  is  not  a 
of    a    doubt  of   Dollond's    priority    as   well    as 
sriginality,  in   this  very  important  discovery,  left  on  the 
Binds  or   the  scientific  world.    The  discrepancies  which 
Hewed  the  application  of  Newton's  doctrine  to  the  varied 
cues,  that  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  different 
experiments  might,  in  speculative  minds,  have  created  a 
aribft  of  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine ;   yet  there  does 
appear  to  have  been  the  least  hesitation  among  gri- 
lle men  in  attributing  these  discrepancies  to  errors  of 
fkmvation  exclusively*  and  consequently  not  the  least 
ramd  for  honestly  attempting  to  deprive  Dollond  of  the 
favour  of  the  discovery. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761  Dollond  was  elected 
s  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointed  optician  to 
the  king.  He  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  honour 
v advantages  of  his  discoveries ;  as,  on  the  30th  of  September 
sf  mat  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  tit  of  apoplexy,  brought 
m  by  a  too  close  and  long  continued  application  to  a  paper 
which  he  was  studying.  This  attack  immediately  deprived 
kiss  of  speech,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  life  itself. 

H—j*«*  his  eldest  son  Peter,  already  mentioned,  ho  left 
smother  son  and  three  daughters.  The  two  sons  carried  on 
fe  business  jointly  with  great  reputation  and  success ;  and 
tssn  the  death  of  the  younger,  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
sephew,  who  took  the  family  name,  and  who  still  carries  it 
»  without  diminution  of  the  high  character  attached  to  the 
aune  of  Dollond. 

Mr.  Dollond's  appearance  was  somewhat  stern,  and  his 
address  and  language  impressive ;  but  his  manners  were 
cheerful,  kind,  and  affable.  He  adhered  to  the  religious 
doctrine*  of  his  father,  and  regularly  attended  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  of  which  his  life  and  conversation  ren- 
dered him  a  bright  ornament, 
ft  The  following  is  the  list  of  Dollond's  published  papers :  — 
\  1  A  tetter  to  M  \  James  Short,  F.  E.  S.,  concerning  an 
ft  P.  C,  No.  5oV. 


Improvement  in  Reflecting  Telescopes;  PhH.  Trans.,  1753, 
p.  103 

2.  Letter  to  James  Short,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  concerning  a 
mistake  in  Mr.  Euler' s  Theorem  for  correcting  the  Aber- 
ration in  the  Object  Glasses  of  Refracting  Telescopes;  Phik 
Trans.,  1753,  p.  287. 

3.  A  description  of  a  Contrivance  for  measuring  Small 
Angles;  Phil.  Trans.,  1753,  p.  178. 

4.  An  Explanation  of  an  Instrument  for  measuring  Small 
Angles;  Phil.  Trans.,  1754,  p.  551. 

5.  An  account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent Refrangibility  of  Liffht ;  Phil.  Trans.,  1758,  p.  733. 

DOLOMIEU,  DEODAT-GUY-SILVAIN  TANCRE- 
DE  DE,  was  born  at  Grenoble  on  the  24th  of  June,  1750. 
In  early  youth  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  religious 
order  of  Malta,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  one  of 
his  companions,  which  ended  in  a  duel  fatal  to  his  adver- 
sary, he  received  sentence  of  death,  but,  after  imprison- 
ment, he  was  pardoned,  and  went  to  France.  After  some 
hesitation  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  classical 
literature  or  to  natural  history,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  While  at  Metz  with  the  regiment  of  carbineers,  in 
which  he  had  obtained  a  commission,  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Rochefoucault, 
which  ceased  but  with  his  existence ;  and  the  attachment  for 
science,  by  which  this  nobleman  was  distinguished  probably 
contributed  to  confirm  Dolomieu  in  the  choice  of  the  pursuit 
which  he  had  previously  made.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  quitted  the  military  profession. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  went  to  Sicily,  and  his  first 
labour  was  an  examination  of  the  environs  and  strata  of 
ifitna.  He  next  visited  Vesuvius,  the  Appenines,  and 
the  Alps,  and  in  1783  published  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
the  Lipari  islands. 

He  returned  to  France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  early  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  liberty.  He 
had  however  no  public  employment  until  the  third  year 
of  the  republic,  when  he  was  included  in  the  Ecole  de  Mines, 
then  established  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  Institute,  founded  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  geological  and  mine- 
ralogical  science,  and  in  less  than  three  years  he  published 
twenty-seven  original  memoirs;  among  which  were  those 
on  the  nature  of  leucite,  peridot,  anthracite,  pyroxene,  &c. 

When  Bonaparte  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Dolo- 
mieu accompanied  the  expedition;  on  the  arrival  of  which 
he  visited  Alexandria,  the  Delta,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  and 
a  part  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
He  proposed  also  to  explore  the  more  interesting  parts  of 
the  country ;  but  before  ne  could  carry  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion his  health  became  so  deranged  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Europe.  On  his  passage  home  he  was,  with 
his  friend  Cordier,  the  mineralogist,  and  many  others  of  his 
countrymen,  made  prisoner  after  being  driven  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  confined  in  a  miserable  dungeon. 
His  companions  were  soon  set  at  liberty,  but  the  remem- 
brance or  the  disputes  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
the  members  of  the  Order  of  Malta  led  to  his  removal  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  at  Messina,  where  he  was  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  lighted  only  by  one  small  opening,  which, 
with  barbarous  precaution,  was  closely  shut  every  night. 
The  heat,  and  the  small  quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  by  the 
window  of  his  prison,  compelled  him  to  spend  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  lime  in  fanning  himself  with  the  few  tattered 
remnants  of  his  clothes,  in  order  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  air. 

Great  exertion  and  urgent  demands  were  made  by  the 
scientific  men  of  various  countries  to  obtain  his  enlarge- 
ment ;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  peace  was 
made  with  Naples,  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  immediate  release  of  Dolomieu.  On  the  death 
of  Daubenton  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  mineralogy  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

In  a  short  time  he  again  quitted  Paris,  visited  the  Alps, 
and  returned  to  Lyon  by  Lucerne,  the  glaciers  of  Gnn- 
delwald  and  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to  Chateauneuf,  to 
visit  his  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  Dc  Dr6e:  here  he 
was  unfortunately  attacked  by  a  disorder  which  proved  fatal 
in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age. 

He  had  projected  two  journeys  for  adding  to  his  vast  stat* 
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of  geological  knowledge,  the  first  through  Germany,  and  the 
second  through  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  He  also 
proposed  to  publish  a  work  which  he  had  planned  in  his 
prwon  nt  Messina;  of  this  he  printed  a  fragment  on  Mine- 
ral Sf. eries,  which  is  a  monument  at  once  of  his  misfortunes 
and  hi*  genius,  being  written  in  his  dungeon  in  Sicily,  on  the 
margin  of  a  few  books  with  a  bone  sharpened  against  his 
prison  walls  for  a  pen,  and  the  black  of  his  lamp  smoke  mixed 
with  water  for  ink.  In  this  work  the  author  proposes  that 
the  integral  molecule  shall  be  regarded  as  the  principle  by 
which  the  species  is  to  be  determined,  and  that  no  other 
S|M'cific  characters  should  be  admitted  than  those  which 
result  from  the  composition  or  form  of  the  integral  molecule. 
It  must  however  be  admitted  as  an  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal that  the  integral  molecule  is  not  always  easily  ascer- 
tained or  characterized. 

1  From  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Dolomieu,'  ob- 
serves Dr.  Thomson,  Annuls  of  Philnsnjihy,  vol.  xii.,  p.  166, 
'especially  his  later  ones,  the  following  appear  to  be  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  the  bases  of  his  geological 
system  : 

1  It  appears  highly  probable,  from  geometrical  considera- 
tions and  from  the  theory  of  central  forces,  that  the  earth  at 
the  time  when  it  received  its  spheroidal  shape  was  in  a  state 
of  fluidity.  This  fluidity  was  probabiy  neither  the  result  of 
igneous  fusion  nor  of  aqueous  solution,  but  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  a  substance  or  substances  with  the  earthy  particles 
fusible,  like  sulphur,  at  a  moderate  heat,  capable  of  entering 
into  more  rapid  combustion  when  exposed  to  the  air,  de- 
composing water,  and  involving  the  gas  thus  produced  so 
as  to  enter  into  strong  effervescence  when  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  does  not  exceed  a  given  quantity. 

'The  surface  of  this  fluid,  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the 
combustible  ingredient  which  occasioned  its  fluidity,  would 
at  length  become  consolidated,  and  would  envelop  the 
whole  spheroid  with  a  shell  of  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
fluid  part,  and  therefore  floating  securely  on  its  surface; 
this  latter  essential  condition  being  rendered  extremely  pro- 
bable from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  mean  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  globe  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any 
natural  rock  hitherto  known. 

'The  interposition  of  this  solid  shell  of  stony  matter,  a  bad 
conductor  of  neat,  between  the  liquid  and  gaseous  portions 
of  the  nlobe,  would  enable  the  aqueous  and  other  easily-con- 
densible  vapours  to  separate  themselves  from  the  perma- 
nently-elastic gases,  and  thus  the  matter  of  the  globe  would 
be  arranged  in  four  concentric  spheroids  according  to  their 
respective  gravities  :  namely,  the  liquid  central  portion,  the 
solid  stony,  the  liquid  aqueous,  and  the  permanently  elastic. 
As  the  water  penetrated  through  the  stony  portion  to  the 
nearest  fluid  part,  it  would  be  gradually  decomposed,  the 
consolidation  would  proceed  downwards,  the  newly  consoli- 
dated part  would  enlarge  in  bulk,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
elastic  expansion  of  the  hydrogenous  base  of  the  decom- 
posed water,  would  occasion  rifts  of  greater  or  less  magni- 
tude in  the  superincumbent  mass.  Some  of  the  larger  of 
these  rifts  would  open  a  free  communication  between  the 
ocean  and  the  fluid  central  mass,  a  torrent  of  water  would 
rush  down,  and  the  effervescence  occasioned  by  its  decom- 
position would  produce  the  first  submarine  volcanos.  The 
lava  thus  ejected  would  in  time  raise  the  mouth  of  the  vol- 
cano above  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  it  would  either 
become  quiescent,  or,  if  su)  plied  laterally  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  would  assume  the  character  of  a  proper 
volcano,  or  burning  mountain.  The  secondary  rocks,  i.  e.  all 
those  which  either  themselves  contain  organic  remains  or 
are  associated  with  those  which  do,  were  deposited  from  so- 
lution or  suspension  in  water.  By  the  deposition  of  these, 
and  the  increase  by  consolidation  of  the  primitive  rocks,  the 
thickness  of  the  mass  incumbent  above  the  central  fluid  is 
continually  increasing ;  and  those  causes  which  antiently 
broke  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe  are  now  rarely 
able  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  hence  the  greater  magni- 
tude and  frequency  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  earth  ;  for  the  same  reason  the  elevation  of  large 
mountainous  or  continental  tracts  above  the  general  level 
no  louger  takes  place;  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  globe  has 
become  a  safe  and  proper  habitation  for  man  and  other  ani- 
mals. If  the  land  animals  were  created  as  early  as  possible, 
that  is,  while  the  great  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  above- 
mentioned  were  stdl  in  process,  many  of  the  most  antient  tra- 
ditions of  deluges  and  other  catastrophes  may  be  founded  on 
Act, 


'  The  fluidity  of  the  central  part  of  the  globe,  and  its  en** 
nectiou  with  the  active  volcanos,  affords  a  plausible  theory 
of  earthquakes,  and  particularly  accounts  for  the  propaga- 
tion ef  the  shock,  witn  diminishing  intensity,  to  great  dis- 
tances. 

4  The  crystals  of  hornblende,  of  felspar,  &c^  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  most  lavas,  are,  according  to  this  theory, 
net  those  component  ingredients  of  rocks  which  have  re 
sisted  the  heat  while  the  other  substances  associated  with 
them  have  been  melted ;  nor  are  they  the  result  of  the  slow 
cooling  of  a  vitreous  mass,  but  are  produced  by  crystalliza- 
tion in  the  central  fluid,  and  are  accumulated,  on  account 
of  their  inferior  specific  gravity,  about  its  surface,  toge- 
ther with  the  peculiar  inflammable  matter  in  which  they 
float,  whence  they  are  disengaged  during  volcanic  erup- 
tions.' 

DOLOMITE,  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone  first  no- 
ticed by  Dolomieu.  It  occurs  mostly  massive,  and  in 
mountain  masses ;  it  is  usually  white,  sometimes  greyish  or 
yellowish ;  its  structure  is  sometimes  slaty ;  it  is  frequently 
translucent  on  the  edges.  It  is  softer  than  common  lime- 
stone. 

The  Apennines  are  partly  composed  of  dolomite,  and  it 
occurs  at  Iona.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  veins  accom- 
panied by  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  The  dolomite  of 
the  Apennines  consists  of  59  carbonate  of  lime  and  40 
carbonate  of  magnesia :  it  contains  a  variable  quantity  of 
oxide  of  iron. 

Compact  Dolomite  or  Gvrhoffian  is  snow  white,  and  very 
compact.  The  surface,  when  newly  broken,  is  scarcely 
shining,  and  the  fragments,  which  are  sharp,  are  translucent 
on  the  edges ;  the  fracture  is  flat  conchoidal,  and  its  hard- 
ness is  considerable.  It  occurs  in  veins  traversing  ser- 
pentine between  Gurhoff  (whence  its  name)  and  Aggsbach, 
in  Lower  Austria.  According  to  Klaproth,  it  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime  70.50,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  29.50. 

DOLPHIN.    [Whales.] 

DOMBES,  a  principality  in  France,  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Saone ;  one  of  the  divisions  existing  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  consisted  of  two  portions  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  intervening  part  of  the  district  of  Bresse  by  which 
the  eastern  portion  was  entirely  surrounded.  The  western 
portion  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lyonnois,  Beaujolais, 
and  Maconnois,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Sadne ;  on  the  south,  by  the  districts  of  Franc- Lyonnois 
and  Bresse;  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  Biesse.  It  is 
now  comprehended  in  the  department  of  the  Ain,  It 
contained  seven  towns,  among  which  were  Trevoux,  the 
capital,  and  Thoissey.  Dombes  was  governed  by  sovereign 
princes  of  its  own,  who  derived  a  considerable  revenue  from 
it,  until  the  year  1762,  when  the  reigning  prince  exchanged 
his  principality  for  the  duchy  of  Gisors  in  Normandy,  and 
other  lands.  Dombes  was  united  to  the  crown ;  but  re- 
tained its  '  parlement,'  or  local  civil  court. 

DO'MBEYA,  a  name  given  by  botanists  to  a  Steren* 
liaceous  genus  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Isles  of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Madagascar.  They 
have  a  five-parted  persistent  calyx,  surrounded  by  a  three- 
leaved  unilateral  involucel.  The  petals  are  five.  The 
stamens  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  scarcely  monadelphous, 
five  of  them  being  sterile,  with  fiom  two  to  three  fertile  ones 
between  each  sterile  stamen.  The  name  Dombeya  was  also 
applied  to  the  plant  now  called  Araucaria  excelscL 

DOME.  The  mathematical  theory  of  a  dome,  so  far  as 
considerations  requisite  for  security  are  concerned,  is  more 
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ample  than  that  of  an  arch.    Imagine  two  vertical  planes 
passing  through  the  axis  of  a  dome,  and  making  a  small 
angle  with  each  other.    These  planes  intercept  (as  in  the 
cut)  two  symmetrically  opposite  slices  of  the  dome,  which 
tend    to   support  each  other  at  the  crown.    This  support 
might  be  made  complete  and  effectual  upon  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Arch  ;  so  that  in  fact  each  small  slice 
of  the  dome,  with  its  opposite,  might  compose  a  balanced 
arch.     Any  slice  of  such  a  dome  is  supported  by  the  oppo- 
site one  only,  so  that  all  the  rest  might  be  taken  away. 
Now  suppose  such  a  dome  to  be  constructed  upon  an  inte- 
rior centering,  of  which  however  the  arches  are  not  sepa- 
rately balanced,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  A  P  K  be- 
ing so  great  that  the  resultant  of  this  weight  and  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  A  falls  obliquely,  not  being,  as  in  a  ba- 
lanced arch,  perpendicular  to  P  K,  but  cutting  the  line  K  P 
produced  towards  the  axis.   Still  this  dome  cannot  fall :  for 
since  every  part  of  the  horizontal  course  of  stones  has  the 
same  tendency  to  fall  inwards,  these  pressures  inwards  can- 
not produce  any  effect,   except  a  lateral  pressure  of  each 
slice  upon  the  two  which  are  vertically  contiguous.    Hence 
the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  dome  is  simply  this,  that 
the  weight  of  any  portion  AMPK  must  be  too  great  for 
a  balanced  arch.     Upon  this  same  principle  a  dome  may 
eren  be  constructed  with  a  concave  exterior :  and  in  a  dome 
of  convex  exterior  a  portion  of  the  crown  may  be  removed, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  lan- 
tern.    The  tendency  of  the  upper  part  to  fall  inwards  being 
equal  all  round,  each  stone  is  supported  by  those  adjacent. 
From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  it  would  be  (in  com- 
parison with  an  arch)  easy  to  construct  a  dome  with  per- 
fectly polished  stones,  and  without  cement    The  friction  of 
the  stones  and  the  tenacity  of  the  cements  are  of  course  ad- 
ditional securities.    The  part  in  which  the  construction  is 
weakest  will  be  near  the  base,  more  particularly  if  the  joints 
become  nearly  horizontal  at  the  base,  or  if  tne  circumfe- 
rence at  the  base  be  very  considerable.    This  weak  point  is 
generally  secured  in  practice  by  bringing  strong  chains  or 
hoops  round  the  horizontal  courses  at  the  interior  of  the 
base.  Dr.  Robison  says   4  The  immense  addition  of  strength 
which  may  be  derived  from  hooping  largely  compensates 
for  all  defects ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  bounds  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  very  thin  dome  vaulting  may  be  carried 
when  it  is  hooped  or  framed  in  the  direction  of  the  hori- 
zontal courses.'    This  system  of  internal  hooping  is  every 
way  preferable  to  reliance  upon  cements,  and  may,  without 
interference  with  the  ornamental  part  of  the  design,  be 
carried  to  any  length.    Among  other  advantages,  a  dome 
may  be  made  by  means  of  it  to  rise  vertically  from  the  base, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  in  an  arch. 

The  thickness  of  a  dome  should  increase  towards  the  base. 
A  perfectly  spherical  dome,  that  is,  a  segment  of  a  hollow 
shell  eut  off  by  a  plane,  and  therefore  of  uniform  thickness, 
will  stand  securely  if  the  arch  of  the  generating  circle  sub- 
tend at  the  centre  less  than  51°  49'.  The  law  of  the  thick- 
■ess  necessary  to  secure  equilibrium  is  as  follows : 

A 


Let  the  dome  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  A  V  and 
B  W,  and  let  P  K,  the  joint  of  one  of  the  stones,  be  always 
perpendicular  to  the  interior  curve ;  which  is  usually  the  case 
in  practice.  Let  AM  =  i,  M  P  =  y,  P  K  =  s,  arc  B  P  =  * ; 
and  let  p  be  any  constant  greater  than  unity,  and  A  any 
constant  whatever.  Then  there  will  be  equilibrium,  the 
equation  of  B  P  W  being  given,  if 

Ap f**V~l      ±.  ** 

or  e  being  the  angle  KGB,  and  p  the  radius  of  curvature 
atP 


For  the  demonstration  of  this  formula,  see  Venturoli's  Me 
chanics  (CreswelVs  translation),  or  Robison's  Mechanical 
Philosophy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  p  should  be  a  con- 
stant: a  reference  to  the  work  first  cited  will  show  how  io 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  function  of  x  greater 
than  unity. 

DOME,  a  term  applied  to  a  covering  of  the  whole  or  part 
of  a  building.  The  Germans  call  it  Dom,  and  the  Italians 
Duomo,  and  apply  the  term  to  the  principal  church  of  a 
city,  although  the  building  may  not  have  any  spherical  or 
polygonal  dome.  From  this  and  other  circumstances  we  may 
infer  the  term  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Domus,  house. 

The  remains  of  antient  domes  are  generally  spherical  in 
their  form,  and  built  of  stone  or  tufo. 

The  word  dome  is  applied  to  the  external  part  of  the  sphe- 
rical or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to  the  internal  part. 
Cupola  is  derived  from  the  Italian  cupo,  deep,  whence  also 
our  word  cup.  But  cupola  and  (tome  are  often  used 
synonymously,  although  perhaps  incorrectly. 

Ruins  of  numerous  d  mes  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  and  Naples.  The  principal  in  and  near  Rome  are 
the  Pantheon  and  the  temp  es  of  Bacchus,  Vesta.  Romulus, 
Hercules,  Cybele,  Neptune,  and  Venus,  and  also  some  of 
the  Chambers  of  the  1  henna?. 

The  most  magnificent  dome  of  antiquity  is  that  of  the 
Pantheon,  supposed  to  be  a  chamber  of  the  great  baths  of 
Agrippa.  The  diameter  of  the  dome  internally  is  142  ft 
Hi  in.,  with  a  circular  opening  at  the  top  in  the  centre  28  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  dome  from  the  top  of 
the  attic  is  70  ft.  8  in.  Internally  it  is  decorated  with  five 
rows  of  square  compartments.  Each  row  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  immediately  above  it,  as  they  converge  to- 
wards the  top.  The  large  squares,  all  of  which  are  rather 
more  than  1 2  feel  each  way,  contain  four  smaller  squares  sunk 
one  within  the  other.  It  is  supposed  that  these  squares  were 
decorated  with  plates  of  silver,  from  some  fragments  of  that 
metal  having  been  found  on  them.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  was  decorated  with  an  ornamented  bronze 
moulding,  gilt.  The  external  part  of  the  dome  appears  a'so 
to  have  been  decorated  with  bands  of  bronze.  ConstantiusII. 
removed  the  silver  and  bronze  with  which  the  building  was 
decorated.  The  base  of  the  dome  externally  consists  of  a 
large  plinth  with  six  smaller  plinths  or  steps  above  it ;  and 
in  the  curve  of  the  dome  a  flight  of  steps  is  formed  which 
leads  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  From  the 
drawings  of  the  architect  Serlio  it  appears  that  flights  of 
steps  were  formed  at  intervals  all  round  the  dome,  which 
are  now  covered  with  the  lead  placed  there  by  order  of 
Urban  VIII.  The  dome  is  constructed  of  bricks  and  rubble. 
Sunk  bands  round  the  hollow  squares  or  caissons  appear  to 
be  formed  in  brick,  and  the  other  parts  in  tufo  and  pumice 
stone.  The  thickness  of  the  dome  ofthe  Pantheon  is  about 
1 7  ft.  at  the  base,  5  ft.  1 J  in.  at  the  top  of  the  highest  step,  and 
4  ft  7  in.  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  circular  wall  which 
supports  the  dome  is  20  ft.  thick.  This  wall  is  however  di- 
vided by  several  large  openings,  and  is  furnished  with  dis 
charging  arches  of  brick.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  was  executed  by  means  of  a  centering  of 
wood  with  the  hollow  squares  formed  in  relief  upon  it,  as 
was  afterwards  done  in  constructing  the  great  vaulting  of 
St  Peter's. 

The  dome  of  one  of  the  chambers  ofthe  Therm©  of  Ca- 
racalla  was  1 1 1  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  Therm©  of  Titus 
there  are  two  domes  each  84  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  baths 
of  Constantino  there  was  one  of  76  feet.  There  were  three 
domes  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  of  which  two  still  remain ; 
one  is  73  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  other  62  feet  3 
inches.  Judging  from  tho^e  that  remain,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  Thermso  they  were  all  lighted 
from  above,  like  the  dome  ofthe  Pantheon.  NearPozzuoli 
there  is  a  very  perfect  circular  building,  with  a  dome  96  feet 
in  diameter,  built  of  volcanic  tufo  and  pumice  stone.  The 
temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  was 
on  the  plan  a  polygonal  dome  of  ten  sides  built  of  brick  and 
pumice  stone.  This  building  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  opening  at  the  top. 

The  antients  appear  to  have  constructed  domes  on 
corbels.  At  Catania  there  is  a  spherical  dome  which  covers 
a  square  vestibule ;  and  in  one  of  the  octagonal  rooms  of 
the  enclosure  surrounding  the  baths  of  Caraca  lathe  corbels 
still  remain  which  most  probably  supported  tie  dome  of  the 
chamber, 
i     The  dome  of  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  built  in  thft 
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reign  of  Justinian,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  the  earliest 
constructed  after  those  of  the  Romans.  Anthemius  of  Tralles 
and  Isidorus  of  Miletus  were  the  architects.  The  present 
dome,  however,  was  reconstructed  by  the  nephew  ofltid 
It  rests  on  the  square  formed  at  the  in  termed  ion  of  the  arms  of 
IheGreek  cross:  the  diameter  is  about  1 1 1  feet, and  the  dome 
40  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported*  by  four  corbellings 
placed  in  the  angles  of  the  square.  The  corbels  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  cornice  which  supports  a  circular  gal- 
lery. The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  a  row'of 
small  windows  idol  column*  on  the  exterior.    Ex- 

ternally the  dome  is  divided  by  projecting  ribs,  rounded  and 
covered  with  lead.  The  top  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern  or 
finishing  like  a  baluster,  on  which  is  a  cross.  The  dome  of 
Anthemius  and  Isidorus  was  not  so  high,  and  was  partly  de- 
stroyed twenty-one  years  after  its  construction  by  an  earth- 
quake during  "the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  In  the  reconstruction 
the  nephew  of  Anthemius  used  very  light  white  bricks,  only 
one  fifth  the  weight  of  common  bricks,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  made  in  Rhodes.  It  appears  from  the  history 
and  description  of  the  building  of  Santa  Sophia,  by  P 
pius,  thai  ncountercd  many  difficulties,  which 

arose  probably  from  not  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  on  which  domes  should  be  constructed.  (Pro- 
copius.  sripl  KTWftnrtuv,  lib.  i.  cap.  I.J 

The  dome  of  San.  Vitulc,  at  Ravenna,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  anlient  than  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  is 
curiously  constructed.  The  tawer  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
dome  is  a  regular  octagon,  which  is  supported  by  eight  piers 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  dome.  Between  these  angles 
are  seven  tall  niches  divided  into  two  stories.  The  lower 
port  of  these  niche-,  is  open*  and  ornamented  with  coin: 
like  iua.     The  eighth  side  of  the  dome  is  pie! 

with  a  frrcat  arch  forming  an  entrance.  Thil  arch  is  of  the 
same  diameter  and  the  same  elevation  as  the  niches.    The 


wall  above  the  niches  and  arch,  which  is  without  openings, 
Itwtaini  a  hemispherical  dome,  the  plan  being  a  circle  ue- 
senbed  withm  ii  regular  octagon.  Corbels  are  not  era- 
ployed  as  at  Santa  Sophia,  but  the  arches  support  the 
fathering  over,  or  corbelling,  which  forms  the  circular 
base  of  the  dome.  The  base  of  the  dome  is  pierced  willi 
eight  windows,  each  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  column 
which  supports  two  small  arches-  The  dume  itself  is  I 
with  a  double  row  of  pipes,  hollow  at  one  end  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  the  point  of  one  being  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  thus  continued  in  a  gentle  spiral 
line  until  I  hey  finish  at  the  top.     Between  the  top  of 

1]  arched  windows  and  the  piles  there  is  a  construction 
formed  with  vase*,  not  unlike  the  system  adopted  in  the 
circus  of  Caracalla,  [Circus,  vol.  vii,,  p.  197.]  The  dome 
itself  is  covered  with  mortar  both  within  and  without. 

The  church  of  San  Marco  al  Venice*  biult  in  the  tenth 
century,  by  order  of  Pietio  OrseoLo,  the  then  doge,  is  deco- 
rated with  five  dome*,  QllG  of  these,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  Eaeh  dome 
is  enclosed  within  four  pieces  of  semi-cylindrical  vaulting, 
together  forming  a  square*  in  the  angles  of  which  are  four 
corbels,  which  gather  in  the  circular  base  of  each  dome. 
The  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  small  windows. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  mosaic,  and  the  top  of  the  dome 
is  terminated  with  a  finishing  on  which  is  a  cross.  In  1523 
the  doge,  Andrea  Gntti,  caused  the  domes  to  be  repaired, 
and  Sansovinus,  the  architect,  restored  in  a  great  measure 
the  supports,  and  placed  (at  about  one  third  of  its  height) 
a  great  circle  of  iron  round  the  large  dome  to  prevent  its 
ng;  a  precaution  which  has  been  completely  successful. 
Hie  other  domes  are  not  so  well  preserved,  In  1729  one 
of  the  smaller  domes  was  in  danger  of  fulling,  from  the 
decay  which  had  taken  place  in  a  circular  bond  placed  at 
the  base  of  the  dome.    Stone  was  however  substituted  fur 


tfae  wooden  bond,  and  a  circle  of  iron  placed  without  the 
kme  near  its  base.  In  1735  Andrew  Tirali,  the  architect 
Jo  the  church,  placed  an  iron  eirele  round  the  dome  which 
11  near  the  great  gate,  on  account  of  some  small  frac- 
^  which  were  then  perceived.  If,  however,  the  other 
are  constructed  with  a  wooden  bond,  it  is  very  pro- 
►  that  they  will  eventually  fall  unless  steps  be  taken  in 
i  to  remove  the  timber.  By  the  use  however  of  eorro- 
sublimate,  now  used  in  Kyan's  patent  for  preserving 
d  from  the  dry  rot,  wood  may  be  used  in  the  construe- 
of  domes  with  much  more  security  as  regards  dura- 

The  celebrated  dome  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  built  by 
Broneleschi,  is  far  superior  in  construction  to  the  domes  of 
Santa  Sophia  and  San  Marco.  Bruneleschi  first  constructed 
Kile  octagon  tower  which  supports  the  dome.  Each  face  of 
the  tower  is  pierced  with  a  circular  window;  the  walls  are 
17  foet  thick*  and  the  cornice  which  terminates  the  tower 
is  175  feet  from  the  ground.  From  this  cornice  rises  the 
double  dome. 

The  external  dome  is  7  ft.  I  o  in.  thick  at  the  base.  The 
internal  dome,  which  is  connected  at  the  angles  with  the 
external  dome,  is  139  ft.  in  diameter  and  133  ft.  high  from 
the  top  of  the  internal  cornice  of  the  tower  to  the  eye  of 
the  lantern.  This  dome  has  eight  angles,  forming  a  species 
of  Gothic  fault,  and  was  the  first  double  dome  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  Some  time  after  the  dome  was  finished, 
leraal  fractures  were  perceived  in  it,  which  were  owinpj  to 
Ktuements  in  the  masonry;  but  the  fractures  were  tilled 
op.  and  no  new  signs  of  settlement  have  showed  themselves 

The  first  modem  dome  constructed  in  Rome  was  that  of 
[he  Church  uf  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  It  was  commenced  in 
Antonio  Sangallo.  The  dome,  which  is  double,  is 
areolar  on  the  plan.  The  internal  dome  is  constructed  on 
lotlble  consoles,  instead  of  corbelling  The  double  con- 
vies  are  crowned  with  a  small  cornice,  forming  an  ifltpotl 
far  eight  arches,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  spring  the 
bne.  On  the  top  is  a  lantern  light,  which  is  not  apparent 
Otamally.  Up  to  this  time  domes  had  been  constructed 
«  walls  and  corbelling;  but  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 

C\ias  adopted.    The  dome  of  St,  Peter's  stands  upon 
piers  61  ft.   11  in.  high,  and  30  ft.  10  in.  thick,  mea- 
in  a  straight  line  with  the  arches.     From  the  arches 
the  corbellinjrs,  which  are  finished  by  an  entabla- 
Upon   this  entablature  is  a  plinth.     The  plinth  is 
n  octagon,  and  internally  a  circle.   The  external 
of  the  octagon  is  192  ft.  9  in.,  and  the  internal 
134   ft  ^  in.;  the    thinnest    part   of  the  wall,   be- 
tbe   octagon  and  the  circle,  is  29  ft.  3  in.     On  the 
1 1*  a  circular  -  28  ft.  6j-in.  thick,     This  thick* 

1 1»  divided  into  three  parts  by  a  circular  passage,  5  ft. 
It  isl  wide :  the  two  walls  on  each  side  of  Ibis  passage  are, 
taporUYvly.  the  internal  wall  1 4  ft.  7  4  in.  thick,  and  the 
ntarnal  8  ft  In  the  internal  wall  are  other  smaller  pas- 
af*%  %  ft  JO  in.  wide,  forming  nights  of  steps  communi- 
uin^  with  the  four  spiral  staircases  formed  in  the  thickness 
i  the  wall  of  the  drum  of  the  dome.  Above  the  circular 
ftlobele,  which  is  12  ft.  A[  in.  high,  is  placed  the  drum 
4  the  dome,  which  b  10  ft.  1$  in.  thick,  measured  to  the 
aiuk  tine  of  the  pilasters,  which  decorate  the  interior  of 
%$  dome.  The  pilasters  themselves  are  1*78  ft,  thick  in 
kkUuon.     The  construction  I  of  rubble  and  frag- 

nrati  of  brick.  The  interior  is  lined  with  bricks  stuccoed. 
Eiteraally  the  work  is  faced  with  thin  slabs  of  travertine 
The  drum  is  pierced  with  1 6  windows,  9  ft.  3j  in. 
►  irvd  17  ft  high.  The  walls  arc  strengthened  on  the 
between  the  windows,  with  16  buttresses,  con- 
i  solid  masonry.  Those  buttresses  arc  13  ft. 
In.  wide  and  :»1  ft.  G  itu  in  height  from  the  base  to  the 
of  mi  tlin  entablature.  Each  buttress  is  decorated  and 
itewftbrtied  with  half  pilasters,  and  terminates  with  two 
wepted  rolutnns  engaged,  the  diameter  of  which  is  4  ft, :  the 
*w*r  »»  Corinthian.  When  the  base  of  the  dome  had  been 
milt  to  tine  height  of  tin-  entablature  of  the  drum,  Michel 
lafckv  died ;  but  some  time  before  his  death  he  had  caused 
i  Wvioden  model  to  be  made,  with  ample  details,  to  which  he 
rided  drawings  and  tnatructions.  After  his  death  Pirro 
Latvia  and  Vignola  were  appointed  the  architects.  Giacotno 
Mia  Porta,  the  pupil  of  Vignola,  followed  his  master  as 
irrhttect  to  the  cathedral  :  but  though  the  designs  of 
ICichd  Angela  >v  .  the  dome  itself  was 

\  under  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.    Sixtus  gave 


Giacotno  della  Porta  as  a  colleague  Domenico  Fontana,  by 
whom  the  dome  was  constructed. 

On  the  constructions  of  Michel  Angelo  a  circular  attic 
was  first  formed,  19  ft.  2}irj-  high  and  9  ft.  7  in.  thick. 
This  attic  is  strengthened  externally  by  16  pRHjtastfi 
2  ft.  11  in.  deep  and  6  ft.  4^  in.  wide,  placed  over  the  but- 
tresses of  the  dome.  On  the  attic  rises  the  double  dome, 
the  internal  diameter  of  which,  at  the  base,  is  [.is  ft.  5  in. 
The  curve  externally  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
84  ft.  1'62  in-  To  the  height  of  27  ft.  8  in.  from  Ihe  attic 
the  dame  is  solid.  At  the  base  the  thickness  is  9  ft.  7  in. ; 
and  as  the  external  dame  is  raised  higher  lhan  the  internal 
dome,  the  thickness  is  increased  as  the  curve  ascends,  so  that 
where  the  dome  is  divided  the  thickness  is  1 1  ft  4  in.  The 
circular  space  which  divides  the  two  domes  is  3  ft.  2 J  in. 
wide;  the  internal  dome  is  6  ft.  A  in.  thick;  and  the  height 
from  the  attic  to  the  opening  of  the  lantern  is  6't  ft.  18  IB. 
The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  24  ft,  Itf  in.  The  external 
dome  is  S  ft  10)  in.  thick  where  it  separates  itself  from 
the  internal  dome  ;  and  it  is  stretij^theued  externally  hy  lt» 
projecting  bands  of  Ihe  same  thickness.  The  09011 
pierced  with  three  rows  of  small  windows.  As  the  curves  of 
the  dome  are  not  concentric,  the  space  between  them  be- 
comes wider  as  it  rises ;  so  that  at  the  opening  of  the  lan- 
tern the  space  is  in  feet  wide  Thaw  domes  are  joined 
together  by  J  ft  walls  or  spurs,  diminishing  in  thickness  as 
they  ascend  to  the  lantern  ;  at  the  hase  they  are  8  ft.  thick, 
and  at  the  summit  3  ft.  The  base  of  the  lantern  is  Bichod, 
and  pierced  wiih  small  windows  Above  (he  two  domes  is 
a  circular  platform,  surrounded  wish  un  iron  gallery.  In 
the  centre  rim  the  lantern,  on  a  sly  tuba  to  broken  into  18 
parts,  forming  projecting  pedi  ve  which  tire  hut- 

tresses  similar  to   the   buttresses  of  the  drum,  decorated 

nally  with  coupled  Ionic  columns,  17^  in.  in  diarm 
The  space  between  the  buttresses  is  filled  with  arched 
openings,  which  givo  light  to  the  lantern.  The  externa] 
diameter  of  the  lantern  is  39  ft.;  the  interna)  diaio 
ftj  ft  If* J  in.  ;  and  the  height  from  the  platform  to  ihe  top 
of  the  cross  is  89  ft.  7^  in.  The  whole  height,  from  the 
external  plinth  of  the  dome  to  the  cross,  is  iG3  ft.  The 
total  height  from  the  pavement  is  437  ft,  5  in.  The  total 
height  internally,  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  lantern,  is 
387  ft. 

Sixtus  V.  covered  the  external  dome  with  lead,  and  the 
bands  with  bronze  gilt.  One  hundred  thousand  large 
pieces  of  wood  were  used  in  making  the  centering  of  the 
domes  which  was  so  admirably  constructed, thai  it  appeared 
suspended  in  the  air*  (See  the  drawings  in  the  work  by 
Fontana,  on  the  construction  of  this  dome.)  This  centering 
was  more  for  the  purpose  of  a  scaffolding  for  the  materials 
and  workmen,  than  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  double 
dome.  During  the  construction  of  the  dome  it  is  believed 
that  only  tl  '  CUretofl  of  iron  were  placed  round  the  masonry, 
one  of  whirl i  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  internal  dome, 
at  about  36  feet  from  its  springing,  and  one  fool  above  the 
division  of  the  domes.  The  bands  of  iron  of  which  this  circle 
is  composed  arc-  :i  in,  wide  by  1 J  in.  thick.  A  similar  eirele 
is  placed  about  the  middle  of  the  solid  part  of  the  dom 
about  17  feet  G  inches  above  the  springing  of  the  internal 
dome.  Near  the  top  of  the  internal  dome  there  are  several 
holes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  upright  iron  bars  appear. 
These  bars  are  said  to  be  the  connecting  rodi  which  b 
together  other  circles  of  iron  placed  at  different  bttfl 
within  the  maaomr,  which  are  finally  terminated  by  a  circle 
round  the  eye  of  the  dome. 

The  domes  were  constructed  with  such  haste,  that  suffi- 
cient time  was  not  allowed  to  the  work  to  form  solid  beds 
as  it  was  carried  up.  in  consequence  of  which  a  ^reat  num- 
ber of  vertical  Ketllements  took  place,  and  the  circle  of  iron 
round  the  internal  dome  was  fracture].  To  obviate  the 
danger  arising  from  these  settlements,  six  circles  of  iron 
were  placed  round  the  external  dome  at  different  hei 
and  the  broken  eirele  of  the  internal  dome  was  repaired 
The  first  circle  was  placed  above  the  cornice  of  the  external 
stylobaie,  or  continuous  plinth,  on  which  the  buttresses 
stand;  the  second  circle  was  placed  above  the  cornice  of 
the  buttresses,  the  third  above  the  attic  at  the  springing  of 
the  external  dome,  the  fourth  halfway  up  the  external 
dome,  and  the  fifth  under  the  base  of  the  lantern,  A  sixth 
ihorUy  after  placed  at  one  foot  below  where  the  dome 
divides  itself.  The  iron  bands  are  Hat,  from  IG  to  17  B 
long,  34  inch**  wide,  and  Sft  in,  thick.  At  one  end  of  the 
n  of  iron  a  hole  is  made  \  th»  oVVwfc  ^  \*  vw^wV 
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up  and  passed  through  the  eye  of  the  next  hand.  The 
WBOta  Of  these  bands  are  fixed  with  iron  wedges^  driven 
into  the  rubble  with  mallets*  Sheets  of  lead  arc  placed 
under  the  inn  (tittle*  In  the  4  Encyclopedic  Methodique* 
there  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  fractures  of  the 
tl  nnv,  and  ihe  means  employed  to  repair  them,  (*  Coupole/ 
Ettrtjcittpedie  Methodique,  i  Architecture.1) 

The  dome  of  SL  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  is  placed  over 
the  intersection  of  the  four  naves.  The  ground  plan  is  a 
regular  octagon,  each  face  of  which  is  44  feet  8J  inches 
wide;  four  u£  these  sides  are  firmed  by  the  four  g 
arches  of  the  naves;  the  other  four  sides  are  formed  by  I 
arches  of  the  same  size ;  in  each  of  these  arches  there 
is  a  great  niche,  the  base  of  which  is  pierced  with  two 
arches.  By  this  means  eight  supports  are  obtained  instead 
of  four,  and  the  corhellings  do  not  project  too  much*  as  in 
other  similar  constructions.  The  corhellings  gather  in  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  104  feet  4  inches,  the 
octagon  base  being  107  feet.  The  corhellings  are  sur- 
mounted by  a  complete  entablature  8  feet  3  inches  high, 
di- 1 -muted  with  consoles.  The  drum  is  set  ba**k  3  II 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  frieze,  and  this  intermediate 
space  is  occupied  by  two  steps  and  a  seat.  The  cornice  is 
el  y  I  inches  from  the  pavement.  Thi  height  of  the 
drum  from  the  top  of  the  seat  is  62  feet  6]  i  the 

springing  of  the  internal  dome.   The  wall  forming  the  drum 
is  inclined   internally    I  feet  11$  inches,  or  about   the  1 2th 
<>!   is  height.     This  was  designed  by  the  architect  to 
ase  the  resistance  of  the  walls  to  the  united  pressure  of 
,-ual  vault  and  the  conical  dome  which  carries 
the  la ti tern. 

The  interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 
slylobate,  on  which  is  an  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  The 
paces  between  the  pilasters  are  filled  with  24  windows 
and  eight  large  niches.  Externally  the  drum  is  decorated 
wit] i  an  order  of  32  Corinthian  columns  engaged,  which  are 
united  to  the  wall  of  the  drum  by  eight  solid  constructions 
in  masonry.  In  each  space  between  the  constructions  there 
are  three  intercolum nations,  the  columns  being  joined  at 
their  bases  by  walls  pierced  with  arches.  The  external 
colonnade  is  surmounted  by  an  en  I  with  a  mm 

cornice,  on  which  is  a  balustrade;  behind  this  is  a  terrace, 
lnI  by  the  recast  The  attic  is  29  feet  li  inches 

high  from  the  top  of  the  balustrade  to  ihe  under  side  of  ihe 
if  the  uthc.     Above  the  internal  order  of  the  drum 
rises  the  interior  dome,  the  diameh  b  at  thy  spring- 

ing IS  1 1)2  feci  2}  inches  fcn  :>i  feet  il  height.  The  top  of  the 
dome  has  a  circular  open  bes  in  diameter. 

e  the  attic  are  two  steps,  from  which  the  external 
dome  springs.    T;  L  dome  is  <  1  of  wood, 

nd  decorated  with  projecting;  ribs  forming 

frvod  at  the  end?*.     This  dome  terminates  wiih  a 
nisfiing  which  joins  the  base  of  the  lantern:   the  circular 
galleiy  farmed  on  the  finishing  U  hove 

the  pavement  of  the  nave.  The  lantern  is  supported  on  a 
conn-a]  bower,  terminated  by  a  spherical  dome.  Tms  tower, 
which  is  joined  to  the  internal  dome  at  its  base*  disen^ 

in  it  at  the  height  of  8  feet  6  inches  above  the 
springing  of  the  same.  The  perpendicular  height  of  this 
tower  ii  M  feet  9  inches,  and  the  walls  are  ;  A  de- 

grees from  the  perpendicular:  the  diameter  of  the  base  is 
loo  feet  i  biefa  measured  externally,  and  34  feet  i  inch  at 

aging  of  the  spherical  dome  which  finishes  it.  The 
wail  of  (Ins  tower  is  built  of  bnck,  and  is  I  foot  7  inches 
thick,  with  circular  rin^s  of  masonry,  fastened  with  iron 
bonds.     The  spher  at  the  top  of  the  tower  has  an 

opt  ;   in  diameter  at  the  summit.     Between  Ihe 

and  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  32  walls  or  buttn 
which  aU  o  bear  the  ribs  of  the  wooden  external 

ut  the  same  time  that  Wren  built  the  dome  of  St. 

Paul's,  Hardoutn  Mansard,  a  French  architect,  constructed 

dome  of  the  Invalid*  The  plan  of  this  dome 

v,   in   ffbjefa  is  inscribed  a  Greek  cross;  in  the 

re  there  are  four  chapels.    The  dome  is 

I  m  the  centre  of  the  Greek  cross;  the  base  suppor 

gonal  figur  u r  large  and  four  small 

The  four  small  sides  form  the  faces  of  the  piers  of 

the  dome;  the  large  sides  are  tin  ;  enings  of  the 

v  circular  entablature  is  placed 

ver  the  s,  and  on  the  entebl  1  the 

»he  dome,  the  diameter  of  which  is  79  feet  9j  inches, 

interior  of  the  drum  is  decorated  with  a  continuous 


stylobate,  above  which  are  coupled  pilasters  of  the  eonmo- 
siie  order,  and  the  wall  is  pierced  with  12  windows.  The 
dome*  which  is  doubt  ED  a  springing  common  to 

both.    The  lower  or  internal  dome,  constructed  with  ma- 
sonry, is  spherical,  and  is  83  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  open* 
inff  or  eye  at  the  top  53  feet   :  inches  in  diameter,  il 
which  part  of  the  outer  dome  can  be  seen.   The  out e 
is  of  a  spheroidal  form,  and  constructed  of  stone  at  the  base, 
and  of  brick  above.     Externally  the  dome  is  formed  with 
a  stylobak",  on  which  is  a  Corinthian  order  of  column 
which  is  an  attic  with  pilasters,  and  buttresses  in  tl 
of  consoles.     The  fir  urn  is  fortified  externally  by  eight  pro- 
jections, placed  two  and  two  above  each   pier  of  the 
The  external  dome  is  framed  of  wood,  and  cover 
lead,  like  St.  Paul's,  London,  but  the  construction  is  mucb 

i .  The  external  diameter  of  the  dome  is  85  feet  4 
inches,  and  its  height  k  57  feet  2£  inches.  The  finishing 
of  the  dome  is  decorated  with  consoles,  on  which  is  formal 
■  circular  balcony  round  the  base  of  the  lantern, 
of  wood,  which  is  39  feet  4j  inches  high;  the  lantern  above 
it,  with  the  cross,  is  35  feet  4f  inches  high.  The  tola! 
height  from  the  ground  is  330"  feet. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  is  constructed  entirely 
of  stone,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  Greek  cross.  It  m 
supported  by  four  triangular  piers  strengthened  by  engaged 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  four  piers  who 
the  lines  of  the  intermediate  arches  form  externally  a  lanjt 
square,  each  side  of  which  id  74  teet  D  inches. 

These  four  piers  are  pierced  above  with  arched  openings* 
and  between  the  piers  with  the  openings  are  large  arches, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  44  feet  Hi  inches,  and  the 
85  feet  5  inches.    Between  these  arches  rise  the  corbelling 
which  are  gathered  in  to  form  the  circular  plan  of  tl 

:chcs  and  the  corhellings  are  crowned  with  a  lares 
entablature  13  feet  4  inches  high.    The  upper  part  of  the 
cornice  of  the  entablature  is  raised  UH  feet  above  the  pave- 
ment of  the  nave.     The  diameter  taken  at  the  trie/ 
feet.     The  internal  drum  which  is  constructed  on  ll- 
hlature  is  55  feet  1\  inches  in  height  to  the  spri 
internal  dome.    The  interior  of  this  drum  is  de< 
I  continuous  st  ylohutc*  which  is  the  basement  of  a  colonnade 
of  16  Corinthian  columns  almost  isolated   from  the  Wilt 
These  columns  are  35  feet  2 J  inches  in  height     D 
the  columns  are  16  windows;    four  of  which  are  false,  and 

above  the  four  piers  of  the  dome.  The  culuimade  » 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  above  which  is  a  large  plinth 
which  rises  to  the  springing  of  the  internal  dome.  Tlu 
ternal  dome  is  Gt\  feet  bi  inches  in  diameter  at  th< 
ing,  and  is  decorated  with  octagonal  caissons  or  sinkings 
with  a  rose  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  eye  at  the  top 
of  the  dome  is  31    feet  3J  inches  in  diameter.     Through 

e  is  seen  the  upper  part  of  another  or 

e  rnal  dome  is  placed  on  a  circular  base 
108  feet  74  inches  in  diameter  and  square  at  the  bottom* 
The  angles  are  strengthened  by  flying  buttresses,     A  bote 

1  circular  wall  is  constructed,  fori: 
external  continuous  stylobeta  winch  supports  an  < 
colonnade.      The  external   o  >lonnade  constructed   on  thi 
stylohate  forms  a  peristyle  round  the  dome,   an 

!  ited  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
5}  inches  high.     This  colonnade  is  divided  into  four  parti 
by  the  solid  constructions  in  masonry  raised  over  the  four 
piers.     The  external  colonnade  is  surmounted 
blature  and  balustrade  above  if*      There  is  an  an 

ihe  circular  wall    of  the  drum, 
feet   lu   inches,   and  pierced  with    16  windows,   tv 
which  li'^ht   the  space  between  the  internal  tl 
intermediate  domewhicb  bears  the  lantern.    This 
terminated  with  a  cornice  with  a  siep  or  plinth  al 

7  feet  8 J  in  diameter,  measured  on  I  he  out  - 
LStructed  with  masonry  ;  the  he  i^ht  is  45  feet  $\  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  attic  to  the  underside  of  the  R 
against  which  the  curve  terminates-.     The  on 
dome  1-  covered  with  lead,  and  is  eorially  dividi 
by  16  projecting  ribs.    The  intermediate  dome,  btult  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  the  lantern,  was  in  tended  to 
with  subjects  by  the  painter,  and  wo  believe   it   hn 
been    decorated.     The    form  of  lea   the 

id  ul'  an  e  1  iminences  at  n 

of  the  attic  at  the  point  whi  lUtrnal  dome  bi 

disengage  itself.    This  dome  is  50  IV  et  {  incl 
70   feet  31  inches  in  diameter,   and  is  pierced  witn  four 
great  openings  at  the  lower  part  97  feet  3  inches  h%*h, 
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feet  10$  inches  wide  at  the  base.  On  a  circular 
a  above  the  summit  of  the  dome  arc  eight  piers  with 
which  support  the  finishing  against  which  the  ex- 
iorae  terminates*    Above  this  is  the  lantern  of  the 

full  details  of  the  most  remnrknble  domes  in  Europe 
n  in  the  *  Encyloprdie  Meihodique'  (Architecture), 
lich  this  brief  notice  is  in  a  great  measure  taken, 
iccount  of  the  construction  of  wooden-ribbed  domes, 

n't  Architectural  Dictionary ;    also  the  section 
on  dome  by  Taylor  and  Creasy;  and  the  work 

\  by  Font  ana. 
i  ill  owing  admeasurements  of  most  of  the  principal 
"  Europe  are  from  Mr.  Ware's  *  Tracts  on  Vaults 

Domes  of  Antiquity. 

Feet  High  from 

in  diameter,  ilia 

taken  externally,  ground  line. 

Pantheon        .         ,         .  112  143 

Minenu  Medica  at  Rome      .  78  97 

Baths  of  C'ar.n-                          ,  112  }IK 

Baths  of  Diocletian  74  83 

rury      ....  68 

Diana          ....  93  73 

Apollo         .        .        .        ,  120 

Proserpine  and  Venus  87  77 

Domes  of  comparatively  modern  Times* 

Constantinople  ,         .  115  201 

i  met,  ditto     .         ,         .  92  120 

i  at  Ravenna        ...  55  91 

»  al  Venice           ...  44 

i  the  time  of  Brunelleschi  to  the  present  period, 

310 
199 
110 
330 
133 
128 

in 

133 

no 

190 
$15 


del  Fiore  at  Florence       -         139 

HI 
at  Fh 

r  at  Rome    .         .         139 

lella  Salute  at  Venice   70 

Superjja  at  Turin  .  G-l 

at  Paris         .         .  SO 

Val  ,  Paris    ,         .  55 

Paris  ...  40 

vi ,  Paris       ,  67 

I  of  St.  Paul's,  London  •        112 

HI 'NO.  DOMEM'OO  Z AM PIERI,  called 
s  born  at  Bologna,  in  1581,  of  poot 

ig  to  some  authorities,  his  first  master 

;  but  Bellori  gives  him   Fiammimro  tor 

eacher.     The  latter,  entertaining  n  jealous  dislike 

biographer)   to  the  Caracci,  beat  his  pupil,  and 

m  out  of  doors,  because  he  found  the  boy  copying 

by  Ann ibale.     On  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 

mdc  known   to  Agostino  Caracci,  he  was  admitted 

if  the  Caracci,  and  he  soon  gained  one  of  the 

customarily  distributed,  to  the  sur- 

How-Students,  who  had  expected  little  from  a 

bashful,  retiring,  awkward  manners.     After 

Parma,   Domenichino   went  to  Rome,  where  he 

time  under  Annibale  Caracci. 

•wards  obtained  the  patronage  nal  Giero- 

gucchi,  and  while  he  lived  in  his  house  painted 

Sum.    Besii  .ng,  he  studied  archi- 

was  appointed  architect  to  the  apostolic  p 

r  the  death  of  thai  pontiff,  finding 
komewhat  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  receiving 
removed  thither  with  his 
He  died  in  1641.     During  bis  life  he  was 
i  rticularly  strict  friendship 
house  he  lived  for  two  years  when 
1 
as  so  slow  in  his  early  progress  as  to  dis- 
and  he  had  the  appellation  of 
Indents;  but  Annibale  Caracci, 
lit-  marks  of  that  genius  which  he 
. 
I  fruitful  industry  of 
He  retained  the  utmost  delib 
king  lo  the  last;  and  it  was  his 
n,  not  to  proceed  at 
rk  with  his  pencil,  but  to  reflect  some  time  upon  , 


htl  subject;  when,  however,  he  onco  took  it  in  hand,  slow 
as  he  was,  he  did  not  leave  it  until  he  had  completed  it, 
li  is  said  that  he  had  many  maxims  which  justified  his 
slowness:  such  as,  that  no  line  was  worthy  of  an  artist 
which  was  not  in  his  mind  More  it  was  traced  by  his  hand. 
He  entered  so  fully  into  his  subject,  that  ho  was  onco  sur- 
prised acting  the  scene  which  ho  had  to  paint,  in  pen 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  who  hurst  into  raptures  at  BO  instruc- 
tive a  lesson.  Annibale  ever  sympathized  with  enthusiasm 
and  activity  of  will  in  painting,  Domenichino  only  left 
his  retired  study  to  make  sketches  and  observations  upon 
expression  in  active  life,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
rending  history  and  poetry. 

Domenichino  was  profoundly  studied  in  his  drawing,  rich 
and  natural  in  his  colouring,  and,  above  all,  cor 
lifesomc  in  his  expression.  Annibale  is  said  to  have  been 
decided  in  his  judgment  between  two  pictures  of  the 
Scourging  of  St.  Andrew,  painted  in  competition  by  Dome- 
nichino and  Agostino  Caracci.  by  hatting  an  old 
point  out  with  much  earnestness  the  beauties  of  Domcui- 
ohinoa  to  a  little  child,  describing  every  part  as  if  it  were 
u  living  scene,  while  she  passed  the  other  over  in  sih 
To  the  graver  design  of  the  Bolognese  school  Domenichino 
added  something  of  the  ornamental  maimer  of  the  \\ 
tian,  his  pictures  being  rich  in  the  accessaries  of  architec- 
ture and  costume.  His  genius,  however,  is  not  character- 
ized by  great  invention,  and  ho  has  been  accused  of  bor- 
rowing too  directly  from  tho  works  of  others;  and  his  dra- 
peries have  been  confessed  by  his  admirers  to  be  harsh  and 
too  scanty  in  tho  folds.  Nevertheless,  he  has  been  esteemed 
by  the  best  judges  (and  among  them  are  the  Caracci  and 
Nicholas  Poussin)  as  one  of  the  first  of  painters,  and  by 
some  second  only  to  Raphael.  Such,  however,  he  will 
never  be  thought  by  the  world  at  large. 

Domenichino  excelled  also  in  landscape,  and  was  famous 
for  his  admirable  execution  of  the  figures  with  which  he 
enlivened  them.  His  principal  works  are  at  Rome  and 
Naples;  among  them  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  and 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes  are  the  most  celebrated.  (Bel- 
lori,) 

DOMESDAY  BOOK,  the  register  of  the  lands  of  Eng- 
framed  by  order  of  King  William  the  Conqueror.     It 
was  sometimes  termed  Rotulus  fWntoniee,  and  was  the  book 
from  which  judgment  was  to  be  given  upon  the  value,  te- 
nures, and  services  of  the  lands  therein  -\.     The 
comprised  in  two  volumes,  one  a  large  folio,  the 
other  a  quarto.    The  first  begins  with  Kenl,  and  cuds  vjih 
Lincolnshire;  is  written  on  three  hundred  and  eighty-two 
double  pages  of  vellum,  in  one  and  the  same  hand,  in  a 
st n;i]  [  lull  plain  character,  each  page  having  a  double  column  ; 
it  contains  thirty-one  counties    Alter  Lincolnshire  d'.l. 
373),  the  claims  arising  in  the  three  ridings  in  Y 
are  taken  notice  of,  and  settled ;  then  follow  the  claim 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Jury  upon  them 
(fol.  375);  lastly,  from  fol.  379  to  the  end  there  is  a  recapi- 
tulation of  ever\r  wapentake  or  hundred  in  the  three  ridings 
of  Yorkshire;  of  the  towns  in  each  hundred,  what  number 
of  rarucatcs  and  ox-gangs  are  in  every  town,  and  the  names 
of  the  owners  placed  in  a  very  small  character  above  them. 
The  second  volume,  in  quarto,  is  written  upon  four  hundred 
and  fifty  double  pages  of  vellum,  but  in  a  single  column, 
and  in  a  large  fair  character,  and  eont;< 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.     In  ihi  'eri 
homines*  are  rai                 trate;  and  there  is  also  n  til] 
super  Rcgem.* 
Th> 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  Chapter  Hous                                  md, 
at  the  end  of  the  second, 

riers  of  the  tune  of  its  completion 
Octou'  tto  ab  In  earn  at  ion  e  Domini,  vigesimo  vi 

.  Willie!  mi,  fticl 
hos  tresComitatus,  sed  etiam  per  alios.     From  internal 
dence  tber  no  doubt  hut  that  flu  :$flt 

is  assignable  as  the  date  of  the  first  volume* 

In  1767,  in  -  m  addre  of 

Lord-  fol  ihu  public 

this  Surrey.    It  was  not,  however,  till  b 
work  was   acti. 

1  to  Mr.  Abraham  1 
great  experience 
daily  recourse   i  It 

early  in  i"s J,  having  been 
ing  through  the  press,  and  thus  became  ^rovwta.VV}  ws.- 


ujssible  to  the  antiquary  and  topographer.  It  was  printed 
in  fae-similc,  as  far  as  regular  types,  assisted  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  ^articular  conti actions,  could  imitate  the 
ordinal. 

1 1 1  1816  the  commissioners  upon  the  Public  Records  pub- 
lished twovohimoa  supplementary  to  Domesday,  which  now 
form  one  set  with  the  volumes  of  the  Record:  one  of  these 
contains  a  general  introduction,  accompanied  With  two  dif- 
ferent  indexes  of  the  mimes  of  places,  an  alphabetical  index 
of  the  tenants  in  capiie.  and  an  *  Index  Rerum.'  The  other 
Contains  four  records;  three  of  them,  namely,  the  Exon 
Domefiday,  the  [nquiaitio  Eliensis,  and  the  Liber  Wintmi., 
Contemporary  with  the  Survey;  the  other  record,  called 
''Boldon  Book/  is  the  Survey  of  Durham,  made  in  1183, 
by  bishop  Hugh  Pudsey.  These  supplementary  volume* 
were  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Sar  Hcnrv 
Ellis, 

Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Dur- 
bam  were  not  included  in  the  counties  described  in  the 
Great  Domesday  ;  nor  does  Lancashire  appear  under  its 
proper  name;  but  Furne*8,  and  tbe  northern  part  of  that 
-  aunty,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmorland  and  part  of 
Cumberland  are  included  withtll  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire: that  par t  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Kibble  and  Mersey,  and  which  at  the  tune  of  the  Survey 
comprehended  six  hundreds  and  188  manors,  is  subjoined 
to  Cheshire.  Part  of  Rutlandshire  is  described  in  the 
counties  of  Northampton  and  Lincoln  f  and  the  two  antient 
hundreds  of  Atiscross  and  Exilian,  deemed  a  part  of  Che- 
shire in  the  Survey,  have  been  since  transferred  to  the 
of  Flint  and  Denbigh.  In  the  account  of  Glouces- 
tershire we  find  a  considerable  portion  of  Monmouthshire 
included,  seemingly  all  between  the  river*  W>e  and  Usk. 
Kelham  thinks  it  probable  that  the  king's  commissioners 
Blight  find  tl  impossible  to  take  any  exact  survey  of  the 
hernmost  of  all,  as  they  had  suffered  so 
much   from    the  Conqueror*  vengeance.     As  to  Durham, 

&dd$i  all  the  country  between  the  Tecs  and  Tyiie  had 
been  conferred  by  Alfred  on  the  bishop  of  this  see;  and  at 
the  coming  in  of  the  Conqueror  he  was  reputed  a  count- 
palatine. 

observed  in  writing  the  Survi 
to  set  down  in  the  drat  place  at  the  head  of  every  county 
(except  Chester  and  Rutland  i  the  king's  name,  Rex  With* 
elmtvsl  and  then   a  list  of  the  bishons,  religious  bouses, 
ehurches,  any  great  me:  ng  to  their  rank*  who  held 

of  the  king  in  capite  in  that  county,  liki  bis  tuains, 

ministers,  and  servants:  with  a  numerical  figure  in  red  ink 
before  them,  for  the  better  finding  them  in  the  book.  In 
soiiii  pital  boroughs  are  taken 

notice  of  before  the  list  of  the  great  tenants  is  entered,  with 
the  particular  laws  or  custom*  who  h  prevailed  in  each  of 
iheui,'  and  in  others  they  are  inserted  promiscuously. 
After  the  list  of  the  tenants,  the  manors  and  possessions 
themselves  which  the  king,  and  also  to  each 

owner  throughout  the  whole  county,  whether  they  lie  in 
the  same  or  different  hundreds,  are  collected  together  and 
minutely  noted,  with  their  under-tenants.  The  king's 
demesnes,  under  the  title  of  Terra  Regit,  always  stand 
fir*f. 

For  the  adjustment  of  this  Survey  certain  com 
called  the  king's  justiciaries,  were  appointed.    In  folios  164 
and  IB]  of  the  iir.it  volume  we  find  them  designate 
'Levari  Regis.*     Those,  for  the  midland  counties  at   least, 
if  not  for  all  the  districts,  were  Re  m  iffi  us,  lush  op  of  Lincoln, 
Iter  GuTard, eexl  of  Buckingham.  Henry  de  Ferrers,  and 
Adam,  the  brother  of  Eudo  Dapifer,  who  probably  as* 
eked  with  them  Bome  principal  person  in  each  shire.  These 

[llisttOTS,  upon  the  oaths  of  the  i  each 

manor,  the  pri  of  every  church,  the  raves  of  every 

hundred,  the  bailiffs  and  six  villains  of  every  village, 
to  enquire  into  the  name  of  (he  place,  who  held  it  in  the 
time   Of*   kin^    Edward,  who  was   the    present    possessor, 
hu\v  many  hides    in   the  manor,   how  many   enrucates  in 
demesne,  how   many   homagers,   how  many  villains,   how 
many  rotarii,  how  many  servi,  what  free-men,  how  many 
tenants  in  socage,  what  quantity  of  wood,  how  much  me* 
and  pasture,  what  nulls  and  Ssh-ponds,  how rnuch  ad 
or  taken  away,  what  the  gross  value  in  king  Edward's  I 
what  the  much  each  free-man,  or 

hinan  had.  or  has.    All  this  was  to  be  irinl  ated: 

first,  M  t he  estate  m  the  time  of  tne  < 

then  as  it  was  bestowed  by  king  William  ;  and  third] 


its  value  stood  at  the  formation  of  Ihe  Survey.  The  juron 
were,  moreover*  to  stale  whether  any  advance  could  be 
made  in  the  value.  Such  are  the  exact  terms  of  one  of  tho 
inquisitions  for  the  formation  of  this  Survey,  still  preserved 
in  a  register  of  the  monastery  of  Ely. 

The  writer  of  that  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which 
relates  to  the  Conqueror's  time,  informs  us  with  some  de- 
gree of  asperity,  that  not  a  hide  or  yardland,  not  on  ox, 
COW,  or  hog,  was  omitted  in  tbe  census.     It  should  seem, 
however,  iliat  the  jurors,  in  numerous  instance^  1 
returns  of  a  more  extensive  nature  than  were  abs. 
required  by  the  king's  precept,  and  it  is  perhaps  oi 
account  that  we  have  different  kinds  of  descriptions  in  dif- 
I  on  n  ties. 

From  tho  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily  Urn  i 
is  impossible  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  contents  of  tail 
extraordinary  record,  to   enlarge   upon    the   classes  of  te- 
nantry enumerated  in  it,  the  descriptions  of  land  and  other 
property  therewith  connected,  the  computations  of  money, 
the  territorial  jurisdictions  and  franchises,  the  tenures  and 
services,  the  criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions,  the  ece 
tical  matters,  the  historical  and  other  particular  events  ah 
lo did  to,   or  the  illustrations  of  antient  manners, 
information  relating  to  nil  of  which  it  abounds,  t 
its  particular  and  more  immediate  interest  in  the  local  iliei 
of  the  country  tor  the  county  historian. 

As  an  abstract  of  population  it  fails.     The  tenants 
pita,  including  ecclesiastical  corporations,  amounted  s< 
to  14UH-   the  under-tenants  to  somewhat  less  thai 
The  total  population,  as  far  as  it  is  given  iu  the  n 
amounts  to  no  moro  than  282,242  persons.     In 
pannage  (payment  for  feeding)  is  returned  for  16.5J5,  tn 
Hertfordshire  for  30,705,  and  in  Essex  tor  92,9 a  1  hogs; 
yet  not  a  single  swine-herd  (a  character  so  well  known  in  the 
Saxon  times)  is  entered  in  these  counties.    In  the  Norman 
period)  as  can  be  proved  from  records,  the  whole  of  Essex 
was,  in  a  manner,  one  continued  forest;   yet  oj 
that  county  is  a  forester  mentioned,  in  the  entry  com 
Writile     Saltworks,  works  for  the  production  oflead  and 
iron,  mills,  vineyards,  fisheries,  trade,  and  the  manual  arU, 
must  have  given  occupation  to  thousands  who  arc   unre- 
corded in  the  survey;  to  say  nothing  of  those  v, 
Mi.    flocks  and  herds,  the  returns  of  which  so  grea 
large  the  paj^es  of  the  second  volume.     In  some   c< 
we  have  no  mention  of  a  single  priest,  even  where  ch 
are  found;  and  scarcely  any  inmate  of  a  nion 
corded  beyond  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who  stands  as  a 
in  i  anile/  These  remarks  michl  be  extended,  but  tl 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.     They  show  that,  in  this 
of  \  ieir,  the  Domesday  Survey  is  but  a  par 

uded  to  be  a  record  of  population  fu 
was  required  for  ascertaining  the  raid. 

There  is  one  important  fact,  however,  to  be  gathered 
iVi. id  n>  entries.  It  shows  in  detail  how  long  a  ume 
elapsed  before  England  recovered  from  the  violence  at- 
tendant on  the  Norman  Conquest,  The  annual  value  of 
property,  it  will  be  found,  was  much  lessened  as  compared 
with  Ihe  produce  of  estates  in  the  tunc  of  Edward  tl 

In  general,  at  the  Survey,  the  k 
more  highly  rated  than  before  the  Conquest ;  and  hn 
from  the  burghs  was  greatly  increased ;  a  few  also  of  the 
larger  tenants  in  capite  had  unproved   their  cstak 
whole,  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  reduei 
twenty  years  after  iht:  Conquest  the  estates  wete,  on  an 
<\  valued  at  lillle  more  than  three  fourths  pf  the 
former  estimate.     An  instance  appears  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex*  where  no  Terra  Re^is  however  occurs.     The 
first  column,  lveaded  t.  r.  e.,  shows  the  value  of  the 
in  the  lime  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor;  the  second,  the 
sums  at  which  they  were  rated  at  Ihe  time  of  the  Survey, 
UilMrtii  — 
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Eccl  Trin.  Rouen 
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now  say  a  few  words  on  the  vises  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Surrey.  By  its  completion  the  king  acquired 
m  exact   knowledge  of  the  pot  f  the  crown.     It 

afforded  him  the  names  of  the  landholders.  It  furnished 
htm  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  military  strength  of 
tne  country;  and  it  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  revenue  in  some  cases,  and  of  lessening  the  demands  of 
the  tax-collectors  in  others.  It  was  moreover  a  register  of 
appeal  for  those  whose  titles  to  their  property  might  be  dis- 
f  ittA, 

Appeals  to  the  decision  of  this  Survey  occur  at  a  very 
early  period.    Peter  of  Blois  notices  an  appeal  of  the  monks 
and  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L     Others  occur  in 
hbbrcviatiit  Plaeitnrum  from  the  time  of  John  down- 
In    later   reigns   the   pleadings   upon   antient  de- 
umerons:  and  the  proof  of  antient 
s  still    rests   with   the   Domesday    Survey.     Other 
h  its  evidence  is  yet  appealed  tu  in  our  courts 
proving  the  mtiquity  of  mills,  and  in  setting 
prescriptions  in  non  dectmando.     By  stat.  9  Edw.  11.. 
tailed   Articuli  Cleri,   it  was  determined  that  prohibition 
not    In-   upon   demand  of  tithe  for   a    new   mill. 
The  mill,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  Domesday  must  he 
eresassed  older  than  the  9  th  Edw,  II.,  and  is,  of  course, 
discharged,  by  its  evidence,  from  tithe. 

On  the  discharge  of  abbey-lands  from  tithes,  as  proved 
rr  Domesday,  it  may  he  proper  to  state  that  pope  Paschal 
It.  it  an  early  period,  exempted  generally  all  tbe  religious 
JHcn  paying  tithes  of  lands  in  their  own  hands.  This  pri- 
vilege was  afterwards  restrained  to  the  four  favoured  Orders, 
(i*  Cistercians,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  the 
ins.  So  it  continued  till  the  fourth  Council 
n  1 2 15,  when  the  privilege  was  again  restrained 
n>  such  lands  a*  the  abbeys  had  at  that  tune,  and  was  de- 
dared  not  to  extend  to  any  after-purchased  lands.  And  it 
mentis  lands  awn  propriis  manibm  cofuntur. 

Frees  the  paucity  of  dates  in  early  documents,  the  Domes- 
ry  frequently  the  only  evidence  which  can 
br  tdduccd  that  the  lands  claiming  a  discharge  were  vested 
v  previous  to  the  year  expressed  in  the  La- 
Council. 

Although  in  early  times,  Domesday,  precious  as  it  was 
deemed,  occasionally  travelled,  like  other  records,  to 
ts,  till   1696   it  was  usually  kept  with  the  king's 
Westminster,  by  the  side  of  the  Tally  Court  in  the 
en  under  three  locks  and  keys,  in  tire  charge  of  the 
tbe  chamberlains,  and  deputy  chamberlains  of  the 
In  the  last -mentioned  year  it  was  deposited 
valuable  records  in  lite  Chapter  House,  where 

Tb»  two  most  important  works  for  the  student  of  the 
DkflBMSsWy  Survey  are  Kelharn*s  Domesday  Book  ifitts- 
tnM,  Bvtx,  Lonu\,  1788*  and  the  General  Introduction 
to  the  survey,  reprinted  by  command  of  His  Majesty  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  commissioners  on  the  Public  Records* 
:  iota,  9vo.«  1833,  accompanied  by  fresh  indices.  A  trans* 
of  the  whole,  under  the  title  of  '  Dom-Boc,'  was 
ken  early  in  the  present  century  by  the  Rev.  William 
tr  of  Hooton  Pagnell,  in  Yorkshire,  who 
Yorkshire,  with  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nutting- 
jUand,  and  Lincoln,  in  4  to,,  Don  easier,  1809,  fol- 
>f  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Buckingham, 
r.  4to,,  Doncaster,  1812;  but  the 
wrnt  no  further.  County  portions  of  thin  record  will 
pe  sound  translated  in  most  of  our  provincial  histories;  the 
I  are  in    Dugd  ale's  Warwickshire, 

ershire,    Hutch  ins'?.    Dorsetshire,  Nash's 
rid  Mannings  Survey*  and  Clutter- 
lire.    Mr.  Henry  Penruddockc  Wyndham 
•bed  Wiltshire,  extracted  from  Domesday  Book,  8vo. 
1783,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,  Hampshire, 
Warwickshire   has  ben  published  re- 
Reader*     There  are  numerous  other  pub- 
ivntally  illustrative  of  Domesday  topography, 
reader  roust  seek  for  according  to  the  county 
desire  information, 
Liuiic,  the  fifth  of  the  key.    Thus,  if 
be  c  nant  is  g. 

1'.     [Hispaniola-] 

one  of  the  Antilles,  belonging  to  the  Enq- 

:en  the  French  islands  of  Martinique 

parallel  of  15"*   18'  N.   lat.  and  the 

W,  long,  pass  through  the  island.     Do- 

a,  No.  &4Qt 


minica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  received 
its  name  in  consequence  of  its  being  urst  seen  on  a  Sunday, 
The  tight  of  occupancy  was  long  claimed  equally  by  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  without  any  active  measures  being 
taken  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  powers  for  its  exclusive 
possession;  so  that  it  became  virtually  a  kind  of  neulral 
ground  until  tbe  year  1759,  when  its  possession  Was 
sinned  by  the  English,  and  their  right  to  hold  it  was  for- 
mally recognized,  m  1763,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  On  this 
occasion  commissioners  were  sent  out  by  the  English 
rnmeut,  who  sold  the  unsettled  lands  by  suction  to 
the  highest  bidders.  In  this  way  nearly  half  the  island 
was  disposed  of  in  small  lots,  at  prices  amounting  on  I  lie 
average  to  65*.  per  acre.  The  occupiers  of  lauds  already 
settled  were  confirmed  in  their  possession  by  leases  granted 
for  forty  years,  and  renewable,  at  the  annual  rent  of  2^  per 
acre.  In  1778  Dominica  was  taken  by  a  French  squadron 
under  the  Marquis  de  BouiUe,  but  was  restored  to  England 
at  the  peaoS  in  17*3.  In  1M)5  the  island  was  again  nMackcd 
by  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Villeneuve,  but  was 
successfully  defended  by  the   garrison  undi-  <rge 

Prcvost. 

Dominies  is  28  miles  long  and  16  miles  broad  in  the 
broadest  part;  but  its  mean  breadth  is  not  more  than  9 
miles.  No  regular  survey  has  ever  been  made;  but  tbe 
area  is  computed  at  2fi0  square  miles.  The  origin  of  the 
island  is  volcanic.  Pumice  stone,  sulphur,  and  other  vol- 
canic productions  are  found.  An  attempt  was  recently 
made  to  trade  in  sulphur  with  tbe  United  States,  but  the 
speculation  proved  unsuccessful.  There  are  numerous 
quarries  of  a  volcanic  lava,  sufficiently  durable  for  (he 
purpose  of  ordinary  buildings,  which  are  worked  for  the 
use  of  the  colony.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  rugged, 
and  its  mountains  are  amon^  the  highest  in  the  Antilles. 
Morne  Diahlotin  is  5300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valleys 
are  very  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of  which 
there  are  thirty  in  different  parts.  About  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Roseau* 
on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  with 
an  area  of  several  acres,  and  in  some  parts  unfathomable. 
The  soil  in  the  valleys  having  been  mined  down  from  the 
hills  by  the  periodical  rains  and  mixed  with  decayed  vege- 
table matter,  has  formed  a  light  brown  coloured  mould,  which 
is  highly  productive ;  towards  the  coast  the  sod  is  a  fine 
deep  black  mould  on  a  subsoil  of  yellow  brick  clay.  The 
island  contains  an  abundance  of  large  limber-trees  of  tbe 
kinds  commonly  found  in  the  West  India  Islands;  among 
these  the  trunks  of  the  gum-trees  are  hollowed  out  to  form 
canoes.  The  streams  abound  with  excellent  fish,  among 
which  are  mullets,  pike,  eels,  and  crayfish  ;  I  he  fishery 
on  the  coast  also  yields  abundantly  for  the  supply  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  principal  produce  of  Dominica  consists  of  sugar  (and 
of  course  rum)  and  coffee;  the  quality  of  the  latter  has  n 
higher  repute  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  West  India 
Islands.     Tbe  island  is  unequally  divided  into  ten  pans  Iks, 
The  town  Roseau  is  in  St.  George's  perish,  on  the  South- 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  on  a  tongue  of  land,  ha 
Woodbridge  Bay  on  tbe  north  and  Chariot tevUls   Be] 
the   south.     The  town    is   regularly  built,  with  long  and 
wide  paved   streets,  which   intersect   each    other  at  right 
angles.     The  roadstead  is  safe,  although  tbe  anchora^t 
fur  from  good,  from  October  to  August;  hut  during  the 
hurricane  months  a  heavy  sea  frequently  rolls  in  from 
south.     Prince  Rupert's  Bay,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  is  at  all  times  safe  and  commodious. 

The  population,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1833,  con- 
sisted of — 

M*Vt.  F*m*l<r»>  Total. 

Whites  .      .      ,      .         362  338  720 

Free  coloured  people  1 ,67 3        2, HI  3,8 1 4 

Slaves   ....     |%6H  7,3*24  14,126 

Total,  8,857         9,803         18,660 

The  population  of  the  town  consisted  of  244  whites*  1289 
free  coloured  people,  and  739  slaves;  altogether,  2-72  i 
sons.  There  were  in  1835,  in  Roseau,  3  school*,  in  which 
there  were  245  children,  taught  according  to  the  Madras 
i  ;  there  was  one  other  school,  in  the  parish  of  St, 
Joseph,  wherein  40  children  were  instructed.  The  greater 
part  i»f  the  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  filth, 

The  shipping  that  arrived  and  sailed  from  ll\fc  i\\wA'\\\ 
1835  were  as  follows  •— 
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Arrived. 

Ships. 

Ton$. 

Great  Britain         7 

1,783 

British  colonies  100 

4,340 

United  States       36 

4,682 

Foreign  parts       79 

1,846 

Total,  222 

12,651 

Men. 


Ships. 

Sailed. 
Tuns. 

6 

112 

18 

87 

1,515 
5,585 
2,206 
3,615 

Men. 


1,154       223     12,921     1,172 

The  imports  consist  principally  of  plantation  stores,  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  manufactures  from  England;  corn, 
fish,  and  lumber  from  the  British  North  American  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  and  live  stock  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  of  America.  The  exports  are  principally 
coffee,  sugar,  and  rum.  The  quantities  shipped  in  1832, 
1833,  and  1834,  were  as  follows:— 


1839. 

Value. 
Coffee  1,3653211*.  45.1467. 
StiKar  6,256,992         84.799 
Rum         51.100  guls.  4.607 


1833. 

Value. 
897.555  lb*.  30.701J. 
5356,512        7M.953. 
44,097  3,238 


1834. 

Value. 

898,891  lbs.  26.27*/. 

5,996.928         77.228 

46,090  2,375 


DOMINICAL  LETTER  {dies  domi'nica,  Sunday).  To 
every  day  in  the  year  is  attached  one  of  the  first  seven 
letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G;  namely,  A  to  the  first  of 
January,  B  to  the  second,  &c. ;  A  again  to  the  eighth  of 
January,  and  so  on.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  days 
which  have  the  same  letter  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 


week.    The  dominical  letter  for  any  year  is  the  lett< 
which  all  the  Sundays  fall.     Thus,  the  first  of  Jan 
1837,  being  Sunday,  the  dominical  letter  for  1837 
In  a  common  year,  the  first  and  last  days  have  the 
letters,  whence  the  dominical  letter  of  the  succeeding 
is  one  earlier  in  the  list :    that  is,  the  dominical  letfc 
1838  is  G.     But  in  leap-year,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
the  29th  of  February  has  no  letter  attached  to  it:  wl 
every   leap-year  has  two  dominical  letters,  the  firs 
January  and  February,  the  second  for  all  the  rest  of 
year,  the  second  being  one  earlier  than  the  first, 
following  will  now  be  easily  understood;    each  ye 
followed  by  its  dominical  letter ;  1837,  A;  1838,  G; 
F;  1840,  E,D;    1841.C;    1842,  B;  1843,  A;  1844,  < 

As  it  is  convenient  in  historical  reading  to  be  able  U 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  a  given  day  in  a  distant 
fell,  we  subjoin  the  following  tables.  The  middle  col 
of  figures  contains  the  tens  and  units  of  the  year  in  qua 
while  the  figures  at  the  head  contain  the  hundreds  and 
of  hundreds.  Thus  for  the  years  536  and  1772,  loo 
36  and  72  in  the  middle  column,  and  for  5  and  17  ai 
head.  On  the  right  of  the  middle  column  is  all  t\u 
lates  to  the  old  style;  on  the  left  all  that  relates  to  the 
style.  The  large  letters  on  the  left  refer  to  years 
Christ,  the  small  letters  to  years  before  Christ. 


OLD  81 

NEW  STYLE. 

?YLB.    The  large  letters  refer  to  years  after  the  Christian  Bra.  and 
the  small  letters  to  years  before  it. 
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Years  ending  with  00. 

C 

E 

Example  1.  What  was  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year 
763,  before  CkruU  old  style?  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to 
63,  in  the  column  which  has  7  among  the  headings,  and 
the  small  letter  there  found  is  e.  Hence  E  was  the  domi- 
nical letter  of  763  B.C.,  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  dominical  letter  of  1819,  after 
Christ,  old  style  ?  Look  on  the  left,  opposite  to  1 9,  in  the 
column  which  has  18  amoug  its  headings,  and  the  large 
letter  there  found  is  E.  Hence  E  is  the  dominical  letter  of 
1819  (old  style),  or  the  fifth  of  January  was  a  Sunday. 

Example  3.  What  will  be  the  dominieal  letters  of  the 
year  1896,  new  style?  Look  on  the  right,  opposite  to  96, 
in  the  column  which  has  18  among  the  headings,  and  E  D 
is  found.  Hence  in  this  leap-year  E  is  the  dominical  letter 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  or  the  fifth  of  January  will  be  a 
Sunday. 

.    Having  found  the  dominical  letter  for  a  given  year,  the 
fdftomng  table  will  assist  in  finding  the  day  of  the  week 


upon  which  a  given  day  of  the  month  falls.    It  is  the 

of  days  which  have  A  for  their  letter. 

January  ...  1  8        15        22        29 

February.  .  .  5  12  19  26 
March.  .  .  .  5  T2  19  26 
April    ....  2  9         16         23         30 

May 7         14        21         28 

June    ....  4        II         18        25 

July 2  9         16         23        30 

August    ...  6         13        20         27 
September  .   .  3        10        17        24        31 
October    ...   1  8         15         22        29 

November    .    .  5         12         19        26 
December    .   .  3         10        17        24        31 
Thus  the  dominical  letter  being  E,  we  ask  on  what 

the  20th  of  July  falls.    The  E  being  Sunday,  the 

Wednesday,  and  July  16  is  Weduesday,  whence  July  2 

Sunday 
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DOMINICANS.    [Black  Friars.] 

DOMITTA'NUS,  TITUS  FLAVIUS,  younger  son  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasianus,  succeeded  his  brother  Titus  as 
emperor,  A.D.  81.  Tacitus  {Histor.,  iv.,  51,  68)  gives  an 
unfavourable  account  of  his  previous  youth.  The  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  was  marked  by  moderation  and  a  display 
of  justice  bordering  upon  severity.  He  affected  great  zeal 
for  the  reformation  of  public  morals,  and  punished  with 
death  several  persons  guilty  of  adultery,  as  well  as  some 
vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows.  He  also  forbade  under 
severe  penalties  the  practice  of  emasculation.  He  completed 
several  splendid  buildings  begun  by  Titus ;  among  others, 
en  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  musical  performances.  Tne  most 
important  event  of  his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain 
by  Agricola ;  but  Domitian  grew  jealous  of  that  great  com- 
mander's reputation,  and  recalled  him  to  Rome.  His 
suspicious  temper  and  his  pusillanimity  made  him  afraid  of 
every  man  who  was  distinguished  either  by  birth  and  con- 
nexions or  by  merit  and  popularity,  and  he  mercilessly 
sacrificed  many  to  his  fears,  while  his  avarice  led  him  to  put 
to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  sake  of  their 
property.  The  usual  pretext  for  these  murders  was  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  or  treason ;  and  thus  a  numerous  race 
of  informers  was  created  and  maintained  by  this  system  of 
spoliation.  His  cruelty  was  united  to  a  deep  dissimulation, 
end  in  this  particular  he  resembled  Tiberius  rather  than 
Caligula  or  Nero.  He  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away 
from  Rome  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters ;  Epictetus 
was  one  of  the  exiled.  He  found,  however,  some  flatterers 
among  the  poets,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Italicus,  and 
8tatius.  The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  Thebais  and 
AckiUei*,  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign  in  his 
StftH*.  But  in  reality  the  reign  of  Domitian  was  anything 
•at  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  except  in  Britain.  In 
Mmsia  and  Dacia,  in  Germany  and  Pannonia,  the  armies 
were  defeated,  and  whole  provinces  lost  (Tacitus,  Agricola, 
41.)  Domitian  himself  went  twice  into  Mapsia  to  oppose 
the  Dacians,  but  after  several  defeats  he  concluded  a  dis- 
Craeeful  peace  with  their  chief  Decebalus,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  king,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  tribute,  which  was 
afterwards  discontinued  by  Trajan ;  and  yet  Domitian  made 
a  pompous  report  of  his  victories  to  the  senate,  and  assumed 
tee  honour  of  a  triumph.  In  the  same  manner  he  triumphed 
ever  the  Catti  and  the  Sarmatians,  which  made  Pliny  the 
Younger  say  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always 
evidence  of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  In  95  a.d.  Domitian  assumed  the  consulship  for 
the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  Flavius  Clemens,  who 
had  married  Domitilla,  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  In  that 
year  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church,  but  it  seems  that  it  was  not  directed 
particularly  against  them, but  against  the  Jews,  with  whom 
the  Christians  were  then  confounded  by  the  Romans. 
Suetonius  ascribes  the  proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those 
who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  whom  he 
stvtes  as '  improfessi,'  to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.  Flavius 
Clemens  and  his  wife  were  among  the  victims.  [Clemens 
RoMAJfUS.]  In  the  following  year,  a.  d.  96,  under  the 
consulship  of  Fabius  Valens  and  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  Domitian  among  the  officers 
of  his  guards  and  several  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  his 
wife  herself  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  im- 
Bsediate  cause  of  it  was  his  increasing  suspicions,  which 
threatened  the  life  of  ever}*  one  around  him,  and  which  are 
said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of  astro- 
logers and  soothsayers,  whom  he  was  very  ready  to  consult. 
He  was  killed  in  his  apartments  by  several  of  the  conspi- 
rators, after  struggling  with  them  for  some  time,  in  his 
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forty-fifth  year,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years.  On  the  news 
of  his  death,  the  senate  assembled  and  elected  M.  G>cceius 
Nerva  emperor. 

The  character  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  antient 
historians  in  the  darkest  colours,  as  being  a  compound  of 
timidity  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arrogance,  of 
self-indulgence  and  stern  severity  towards  others.  He 
punished  satirists,  but  encouraged  secret  informers.  He 
took  a  delight  in  inspiring  others  with  tenor,  and  Dion 
relates  a  singular  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  senators, 
with  all  the  apparatus  of  a  funeral  and  an  execution.  Ho 
is  also  said  to  have  spent  whole  hours  in  hunting  after  and 
killing  flies.  At  one  time,  before  his  becoming  emperor, 
he  had  applied  himself  to  literature  and  poetry,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  several  poems  and  other  works. 
(Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion,  and  Puny  the  Youuijer.) 

DON,  the  (Douna  or  Tuna  in  Tartar,  and  Tongoul  in 
Calmuck),  a  considerable  river  of  European  Russia,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  rises  about  54°  N.  lat.  in  the  small  lake 
Ivanofskoe,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  government  of  Ryazan,  and  thence  flows  in  a  general 
S.  S.  E.  direction  until  it  has  passed  Paulofsk,  after  skirting 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  government  of  Ryazan  and 
north-western  parts  of  that  of  Tarabof,  and  traversing  the 
greater  part  of  the  government  of  Voronesh.  Within  these 
Omits  tne  Don  receives  the  Sosva,  Voronesh  near  Tavtof, 
and  Sosna  near  Korotoszak.  From  Paulofsk  it  inclines 
more  to  the  east,  and  quitting  the  government  of  Voronesh, 
enters  the  western  districts  of  the  territory  of  the  Don 
Cossacks:  soon  afterwards  it  turns  due  east,  and  after 
having  been  joined  by  the  Khoper  at  Khopeiskaya,  the 
Medveditsa  near  Ostrofskaya,  and  the  Ilawla  above  Katcho- 
kinskaya,  flows  with  numerous  bendings  until  it  approaches 
the  mountains  of  the  Volga,  through  which  it  forces  a 
passage  about  forty-five  miles  from  that  river.  The  Don 
now  proceeds  in  a  south-western  and  then  a  W.  S.  W.  di- 
rection towards  its  mouth,  near  which  it  receives  on  it-* 
right  bank,  above  New  Tsherkask,  the  Donecz,  or  Little 
Don,  the  most  considerable  of  its  tributaries,  which  rises 
above  Belgorod,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  and  is  upwa.  tU 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  length.  On  its  left  bank  the  Don 
is  joined  by  the  Manitsh,  which  rises  on  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  Irgeni  mountains,  crosses  the  great  Cau- 
casian steppe,  flows  through  lake  Bolshoii,  and  falls  into  the 
Don  at  Tsherkask.  The  Don  discharges  its  wateis  by  three 
branches  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  not  far  from  Nachikircfon, 
Asof,  and  Tsherkask,  about  46°  40'  N.  lat.  The  length 
of  its  course  is  estimated  at  about  900  miles,  but  the  dis- 
tance from  its  source  to  its  mouth  would  not  exceed  4!H». 
It  has  a  very  slow  current,  and  abounds  in  shallows  and 
sand-banks,  but  has  neither  falls  nor  whirlpools.  In 
spring  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  broad  and  un- 
wholesome swamps ;  it  is  navigable  as  high  as  Zadon^k,  and 
has  depth  of  water  enough  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  June  for  the  larger  description  of  vessels,  but  is  so 
shallow  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  that  there  is 
scarcely  two  feet  of  water  above  the  sand-banks.  Its  mouths 
are  so  much  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  unnavigable  for 
any  but  fiat  boats.  The  current  of  its  tributaries  is  also 
sluggish,  and  none  but  the  Donecz  are  navigable.  As  far 
as  Voronesh,  near  the  junction  of  the  Voronesh  and  Don, 
the  river  flows  between  fertile  hills ;  but  from  that  point 
until  its  passage  through  the  chain  of  the  Volga,  its  left 
bank  is  skirted  by  lowlands,  and  its  right  by  a  range  of 
uplands ;  thence  to  its  confluence  with  the  Donecz,  its  high 
bank  is  skirted  by  chalk  hills,  and  its  left  is  bounded  by  a 
continued  steppe.  The  waters  of  the  Don  are  impregnated 
with  chalk,  and  are  muddy,  and  prejudicial  to  the  heal  in  of 
those  who  are  unused  to  them :  they  however  abound  in 
fish,  though  in  this  respect  the  Don  is  much  inferior  to 
the  Volga,  The  Don  is  the  Tanais  of  Herodotus  (iv.,  57) 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Herodotus  states 
that  the  river  rises  in  a  large  lake  and  flows  into  one 
still  larger,  the  Maietis,  or  sea  of  Azof.  The  Hyrgis,  which 
he  mentions  as  a  tributary  of  the  Don,  appears  to  be  the 
Donecz. 

DON-COSSACKS,  the  Territory  of  the  (or,  in  Russian, 
DonskichKosak  of  Zembla),  so  called  from  the  river  Don, 
is  a  free  country  which  acknowledges  the  Russian  sovereign 
as  its  chief,  but  is  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  organized  as  a  government,  like  other  parts  of  the 
empire.    It  lies  between  47°  and  54°  N.  lat.,  and  55°  wi<! 


67°  E.  lone.;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronesh  and  Saralof,  on  the  east  by  Astrachan, 
on  tbe  sou  lb-east  by  the  government  of  Caucasia,  on  the 
soutu-west  by  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  Nogay  Steppes  in 
Taurida,  and  on  tbe  west  by  the  governments  of  Ekateri- 
rmslaf  and  tbe  Ukraine,  It  occupies  an  area  of  about 
76,000  square  miles. 

The  general  character  of  tbe  country  is  that  of  a  plain,  in 
many  parts  consisting  entirely  of  steppe*,  especially  in  the 
smith -eastern  districts  bordering  on  the  Sal  and  BJanitah. 
T|ie  interior  i*  a  complete  ilut,  but  in  the  north  and  along 
the  banks  of  tbe  Don  there  are  slight  elevations,  and  the 
south-eastern  parts  bordering  on  lake  Bolskui  are  traversed 
by  low  offsets  of  tbe  Caucasia]  una.    Tbe  rest  of  the 

country,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  parts  immediately  adja- 
cent, lo  the  banksof  the  larger  rivers*  is  a  broad  steppe,  which 
contains  abundance  of  luxuriant  pasturage  intermixed  with 
tracts  of  sand  and  sluggish  streams.  Xbe  whole  territory 
does  not  contain  a  single  forest, and  even  brushwood  is  unh 
occasionally  found.  The  northern  districts  are  far  the  best 
adapted  fur  agriculture;  the  southern,  where  the  suil  is 
siluie  and  bandy,  for  grazing.  The  steppes  are  full  of  low 
artificial  mounds  and  antient  tumuli,  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  some  places  as  to  give  rise  to  the  conjecture  that 
they  are  the  vestiges  of  some  great  and  extinct  race,  pro-  [ 

ly  of  Mongolian  origin,  as  the  rude  images  in  stone 

erected  over  some  of  them  bear,  in  their  features  and  peeu- 

ifyle  of  head-dress,  traces  of  that  origin.    Many  of  these 

tombs  have  been  opened,  and  found  to  contain  gold  and 

er  urns,  rings,  buckles,  Sec. 

The  chief  liver  is  the  Don,  which  enters  the  territory  in 

the  west,  winds  across  it  to  the  east,  and  then  turning  Slid* 

:k  round,  Hows  through  the  eastern  and  southern  dis- 

5  to  the  sea  of  AxoC    In  its  course  through  this  country 

led  by  tbe  Khoper,  Midwcdicsa,  11a wlu,  Sal,  Donecz, 

and  several  minor  stream*.    Besides  these  there  are  several 

o ilicr  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sea  of 

Azof,  such  as  the  Krinka,  Kagulnik,  Yoga,  &c. ;  and  there 

are  numerous  streams  in  the  steppe*,  id  which  the  greater 

pa  it  terminate  in  marshes,  and  are  dry  in  summer*     The 

principal    lake    is   the    Bolskoj,    an   enlarged    bed   of  the 

Mamuh,  about  70  miles  long  and  9  broad,  the  length   of 

which  forms  for  that  distance  the  boundary  between  the 

territory  of  the  Don-Cossacks  and  Caucatia,    Next  to  tins 

the  most  considerable  lakes  are  those  ofNowoe  and  Staroe- 

OaefO,  which  are  covered  in  summer  with  an  incrustation 

of  salt  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  of  which  they 

furnish   an   abundant  supply.     No  mineral  springs 

yet  been  discovered. 

The  country  enjoys  a  mild  and  not  unhealthy  climate. 
The  spring  seta  in  early,  and  in  the  summer,  which  is 
of  long  continuance,  the  land  is  refreshed  by  frcnuent 
showers;  the  autumn  is  at  timed  damp  ami  foggy,  and  the 
iter,  though  clear  and  not  accompanied  unh  much  snow, 
verc  and  attended  by  much  stormy  weather.  The  rivers 
me  closed  by  ice  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  month  of 
February.  Failures  of  the  harvest  are  rare,  but  the  inha- 
bitants often  suffer  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  locust, 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  cattle-breeding  tbe  fisheries,  and  the  culti- 
I  the  vine,  constitute  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  Don-Cossacks ;  but,  according  to  the  must  recent  % 
On  this  country,  Schnitzler,  agriculture,  not  the  rearing  of 
cuttle,  as  most  authors  have  affirmed,  forms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  people.  In  the  low-lands  of  the  north, 
winch  lie  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  grain  of  various  kinds,  such  as  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  oats,  maize,  and  buckwheat;  also  pea*,  iLix,  and 
hemp.  But  even  in  the  BOUth,  fields  are  found  m  the  heart 
oT  I  he  step  pi-  nice  of  thirty  and  even  forty  miles 

Dun,  With  rich  crops  of  grain  upon  them;  these 
fields  arc  cultivated  by  the  richer  class  of  proprietors*     In 
tenetwertl  of  winter-corn  (about  69,370  quar- 
U  and   359,ti43{Qb^i  [uing-eorn  WW 

nner  yielded  two,  and  the  latter  three  grains 
without  the  use  of  manure  or  much  cost  of  la- 
bour.   The  average  crops  of  wheat  are  estimated  at  about 
t\v  .  i  1,4  17, 1  H0  cmarters)   annually, 

lie  of  the  Cossack  families  aivwilln  ,  in  which 

raise  vegetable-  of  the  ordil  ptions,  melons, 

and  fruit:  the  hist  is  net   however   .in  object 
tnueh    attention.      The  Culture  of  the  tine  Was  intro- 
duced by  Peter  the  Great,  and  has  been  followed  up  with 


spirit,  especially  along  the  bank*  of  the  Don,  where  a  very 
pleasant  wine,  not  unlike  Champaign,  is  made,  and  has 
become  a  favourite  beverage  in  Russia.  There  are  superior 
kinds,  the  Stanitze  and  Zimlyanakoye,  which  resemble 
Burgundy  in  colour  and  tlavour  ;  but  the  favourite  species 
is  the  Vinoinarozka,  or  frozen  wine,  which  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  wine  with  brandy  and  the  juice  of  various 
berries.  In  what  is  called  the  *  First  Natshalstoe  (dii- 
tn. -i  |  of  the  Don.'  which  lies  east  of  Taherkask,  there  are 
at  present  97 1 u  vineyards,  and  in  the  *  Second/  north- 
east of  Taheffkaakj  25lJu ;  these  vineyards  contain  from  200 
to  8QU,  and  even  as  many  as  lutHI  vines,  and  about  fifteen 
different  kinds  of  grasses.  Tbe  inferior  descriptions  of  wwe 
are  red  one>t  of  which  about  70*0110  vedros  (about  225,800 
gallons)  aie  annually  sent  to  Moscow,  and  30,000  (about 
Ho, 7 70  gallons)  to  Khnrkof,  beside  considerable  quantities 
to  Kursk  and  other  parts.     The  yearly  sale  of  I 

oea  about  two  millions  of  roubles,  or  92,000/.  sterhag, 
Tbe  vines  also  yield  about  10,000  vedros  (32,250  gallons) 
of  brandy  spirit  annually. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  pursued  with  p-eat  industry  both 
by  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucks;  the  wealth  of  the  mere 
at 11  uen t  among  them  consists,  in  fact,  of  their  numerous 
herds  and  ilocks,  and  they  have  large  Khutors,  or 
farms.  For  breeding  them  in  the  steppes.  The  natr. 
sack  horse  is  small  and  spare  in  flesh,  with  a  thin  neck  and 
narrow  croup;  he  is,  on  the  whole,  an  ill-looking  animil, 
but  strong,  fleet,  and  hardy.  The  common  Cossack  is  rarely 
owner  of  less  than  three  or  four  horses,  but  many  of  the 
Tabunes  or  herds,  of  the  wealthier  breeders,  contain  1GU0 
or  mure.  All,  with  the  exception  of  the  saddle-hoi> 
kept  on  the  pasture-grounds  throughout  the  year,  and  in 
winter  are  forced  to  seek  for  their  food  either  beneath  the 
snow  or  from  the  high  reeds  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  The 
Cossack  himself  does  not  keep  either  camels  or  dromedaries, 
but  they  are  reared  by  their  Calmuck  fellow -countrymen 
and  thrive  well  on  the  saline  plants  of  the  steppes.  Neat 
to  the  horse  the  sheep  is  the  most  common  domestic  animal; 
the  ox  is  used  for  draught ;  goats  are  bred  principally  by 
the  Kalmucks;  but  swine  and  buffaloes  are  rare.  The 
stock  of  the  Cossack  population  in  1 332  was  composed  of 
257,211  h arses,  of  which  123,328  were  mares,  2,110,549 
sheep,  from  which  217,775  poods  (about  7, 8351,900  poundsj 
of  wool  wen  obtained;  and  840,683  heads  of  horned  cattle. 
The  Calmucks  at  that  time  possessed  33,747  horses, 

of  cattle,  28,574  sheep,  and  1365  camels  and  drome* 
daries. 

Tbe  chase  is  unproductive,  as  the  steppes  are  not  the 
usual  resort  oi"  wild  annuals  or  of  much  game ; 
foxes,  marsh -cats,  dwarf  otters,  martens,  marmots,  jer- 
0  species  of  gazelle,  and  hares  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Ol  wildfowl  there  are  the  steppic-fowl  (Otis  tetrax), 
water-starling,  Muscovy  duck,  swan,  snipe,  pelican,  and 
falcon.  The  principal  amphibious  animals  are  tortoises. 
The  steppes  also  breed  the  Palish  cochineal  insect,  of 
which  however  no  use  is  made,  the  silkworm,  and  the  «an- 
tharides. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  people  derive  their  chief  sub- 
sistence from  their  fisheries.  Fish  indeed  is  their  ordinary 
food,  and  consists  of  the  sturgeon,  trout,  pike,  tench, 
salmon,  carp,  &c,  for  which  the  richest  fishing  ground* 
are  the  Don  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  pro- 
duce of  1S32  was  1,033,935  poods  (about  37,221,660  pound* 
weight),  of  which  496,512  poods  were  appropriated  to  ill- 
tenud  consumption,  and  the  remainder  was  e\ 
Caviar  ami  iflingUlffti  are  sent  abroad  in  large  quantities 
Turtles  and  crabs  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  large  %att 
are  taken  in  the  Don  and  its  tributary  streams. 

The  Cossacks  rear  little  poultry,  but  they  keei 
stocks  of  bees;  the  number  of  apiaries  a  few  years  ago  was 
104  ^  which  •    in  ind  produced  annually 

b'299  poods  (about  298,764  pounds  weight)  of  honey  and 
wax. 

Trades  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  in  the 
lid  towns,  New  and  Old  Tsberkask,  and  the 
stanitzes,  or  villages;    for  as  the  Cossack  depends   upon 
If  for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wan  conse- 

quently little  encouragement  for  the  manufacturer  aud 
mechanic.  The  only  large  manufacture*  are  ca\iar,  wax, 
and  i^in^lass.  The  exports  are  inconsiderable,  and  consist 
principally  I,  cattle,  tullow,  skins,   glue,   fish,  and 

their  products,  wine,  and  a  little  grain  ;  the  greater  part  of 
these  exports  are  sent  to  Taganrog,  which  is  the  chief  mart 
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r  the  sale  of  what  the  country  produces,  or  find  a  vent  at 
of  Tsherkask,  &c*     They  amounted  in 
out  226,600/.),  while  the  im- 
\ear  wets  to  the  extent  of  13,886,133  rubles 

territory  of  the  Cossacks  is  divided  into  seven  Not- 

namely,   1*  Aksai,  on  the  Don,  in 

i  Tsherkask,  and  New  Tsherkask  (14*000  in- 

itants),  the   only  towns  in  the  country;  2.  The   First 

of  the  Don,  containing  the  large  villages  of  Troi- 

BSttrianskava,    Tsiemiianskaya,    &c. ;     3.    The 

District   of  the   Don,  with   the   lar^e   villages  of 

T^hernkaya,  and  GetabiRskaya ;  A.  Medwediesza,  witti  the 

Itrie  villages  of  Ust-Mi  a,  Beresofeka,  and  O 

fUri:  5.   Koperskyo,  with  the  large  village*  of  Unrptna- 

k       tskaya  and  Dobrinskaya  ;  6.  Donecszkaya, 

with  •  villages  of  Kasaiiskuya,   Luganskaya,   and 

a;    and    7.   Minsk,    with   the  large  village!   of 

Gmbova  and  Alexief  kaya. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  are  Cossacks  and  Little 

tngwhom  a  number  of  Great  Russians,  Nogay- 

Ten  Vrmenians,  and  Greeks  are  intermixed. 

H»e  Caltn  u  <  •  k  part  of  the  population  are  a  nomadic  people:  in 

if  numbers  were  10,413,  of  whom  7889  were  males 

and  g£2  \  The  following  is  given  as  the  official 

tetum  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  ihe  territory  : — 

BmlMnen  in  the  service  of  Cossack  proprietors  .  389,371 

Free  labourers,  fee 123/299 

« return  does  not  comprise  the  chiefs  or  great  land- 
robably  the  principal  star- 
it   may   be  concluded,    therefore,   that 
>fSi    calculation,    that   the   population    amounts  to 
•oo  of  all  classes,  is  not  above  the  mark.     The  census  of 
I,  but  there  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
*jn»-  rreetness. 

The  i  f  the  Don  Cossacks,  which  is  more  exteti- 

than  the  whole  area  of  the  Austrian  States  in  Ger- 
but  two  towns,  and   120  stamlzes.     The 
many  of  winch  have  markets,  are  always  placed 
■  •  inks  of  rivers  and  composed  of  from  fifty  to  three 
he  oil  red  ell  built,  clean,  and  conveniently  arranged, 

b  one  or  more  churches  of  stone  or  wood.  Some  of  these, 
ruble  towns,  and  arc  surrounded 

•       1!  and  narrow  ditch  :  the  khutors,  or  stables,  stalls, 
,  le  of  them.     The  Cossacks,  who  have  been 
'he  country  since  1  J69,  are  genuine  Little  Russians, 
*£<?ak  pure  Russian  mixed  with  occasional  provincial- 
Thcy  are  proverbially  hospitable  and  cheerful,  but 
it  when  excited;  and  although  they  consider  the  plun- 
1  their  enemy  lawful  in  war,  theft  is  almost  unknown 
them*     Their  mode  of  life  is  in  general  very  simple 
id  the  enjoyment  of  civil  freedom  has  given 
an   independence   of  mind,  which    places   them    far 
•  live  social  scale  than    the  abject  Russian.     Their 
Deles,  are  in  general  well  educated.     With 
instruction,  their  establishments  are  within 
if  the  University  of  Kharkof.    The  state  of 
ents  was  in  I  B2d,  1 2  schools  with  4G  teachers 
in    1832,  the  same  number  .. 
il    1031  pupils,  all  males.     Besides  these,  there 
,  -:.-.;!     rininaries    in  the    Eparchy  of  New 
;,  with  lu  teachers  and  274  students.     The  entire 
uvatier  of  scholars,  therefore,   was  1035,  which  averages 
nearly  1  scholar  in  every  580  inhabitants.     But,  as  the 
Resltolniks,   a   sect   of    the  Grautj-Russian  church,  have 
doubtless  schools  of  their  own,  this  proportion  can   be  ap- 
proximative only. 

Ii  matters,  this  territory  was  formerly 
of  Voronesh,  but  the  eparchate 
&k  luh (3d  expressly  for  it  b)  tne 

ktained  in  1830  369  churches,  of 
L-fl  le  three  monasteries   and  one 

he  people   are   of  the    R 
nicks   are    Lamaists,   and    the 
Mohammedans, 
tempt  from  taxes,  but  arc  liable  to  do 
dresi,  arm,  and  equip  them* 
in  return  for  which  the 
iheir  maintenance    while  in  the 
and  supplies  them  with  field  equipage. 
I  in  the   use  of  the  bow  and 


■ 


arrow,  although  they  do  not  use  them  in  war.  Their  prin- 
cipal weapon  in  battle  is  the  lance*  They  live  under  a 
military  government  wholly  distinct  from  the  government 
of  every  other  Russian  province,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a 
Voiskovoi-Atlaman,  or  Captain-general ;  but  as  the  present 
emperor  has  vested  this  office  in  the  heir-apparent,  his 
powers  are  delegated  to  a  Nakazmi  or  Viec-Atlaman;  and 
on  this  model  every  stanilze  has  its  local  attaman.  who  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Cossacks  have  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  called  the  Chancery  of  the  Voiskofnya,  or 
Captaincy,  which  controls  both  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  affairs  of  the  territory.  The  attaman  or  his  de- 
puty is  its  president,  and  he  a  assisted  by  two  perpetual 
members  and  four  other  members,  who  are  elected  by  the 
people  every  three  years.  The  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  allowances  to  the  viee-atlaman,  the  at- 
torney-ireneral,.  aud  the  office**  attached  to  the  attaman, 
amounted  in  1832  to  upwards  of  150,000  silver  rubles 
(about  26,000/.) 

The  Cossacks  are  divided  into  Polks,  or  regiments,  and 
Sotnyes,  or  companies  ;  which  last  are  again  divided  into 
■81  i  iona  each  polk  has  a  standard-bearer  and  a  major.  In 
return  for  the  exemption  from  faxes,  crown  monopolies,  and 
other  privileges,  they  are  bound  to  keep  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness  fur  the  Imperial  service  about  '25,uou  cavalry, 
who  are  reckoned  among  the  regular  Cossacks.  From  the 
age  of  1  j  to  60  every  Cossack  is  a  soldier,  and  in  case  of 
ling  emergency,  all  males  capable  of  service  are  bound 
to  take  up  anus.  The  Calmueks  are  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Voiskovoi-Aitaman. 
They  are  equally  hound  to  serve  with  their  Cossack  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  whom,  however,  they  are  held  in  great  eon- 
tempt.  They  dwell  in  tents  of  skin,  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  rearing  cattle,  sheep,  camels, 
and  especially  horses,  with  which  they  supply  ihe  Russian 
light  euval  ry. 

1  lie  Cossacks  pay  much  attention  to  their  dress;  which 
consists  of  a  blue' jacket,  frequently  laced  with  gold  and 
lined  with  silk,  a  silk  vest  and  girdle,  full  white  trowsers, 
and  black  woollen  cap,  with  a  large  red  bag  dangling  be- 
hind. The  females,  who  are  inferior  in  symmetry  of  form 
to  the  males,  have  agreeable  features,  a  florid  complexion, 
and  fine  black  eyes.  They  wear  a  long  falling  tunic  of 
cotton  or  silk,  partly  open  in  front  andcutifmcd  by  an  orna- 
mental waistband.  Beneath  this  upper  garment  appear 
broad  trowsers,  with  which  yellow  boots  are  usually  worn. 
The  hair  of  the  unmarried  female  Qoatfl  to  long  braided 
treses  over  the  shoulder,  but  when  married  she  conceals 
it  under  a  cap  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. 
Their  dances  resemble  those  of  the  Russian  gipsies*,  and 
are  performed  by  two  persons  only,  who  accompany  their 
movements  with  loud  cries* 

DQNAGHADEE,  a  mail-packet  station,  in  the  barony 

of  Ards  and  county  of  Down,  in  Ireland:  distant  94  Irish 

or  119  English  miles  from  Dublin,  seventeen  English  miles 

Battel  ;    and  twenty-one  English  miles  from  Port- 

patriek,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

Donaghadee  owes  its  rise  to  being  the  most  convenient 
point  of  communication  between  the  latest  colonists  of  Aros, 
and  their  countrymen  in  Scotland,  with  whom  they  carried 
on  a  sufficient  traffic  to  induce  the  proprietor,  the  Loid 
Montgomery*  about  a.  d.  1(350,  to  erect  a  quay  ]  28  >ards  in 
length,  and  from  21  to  22  feet  broad,  which  continued 
during  the  last  centurv  to  afford  pretty  good  sheltei  to  all 
the  craft  employed,  llie  Scottish  mails  have  landed  here 
since  before  1744,  at  which  tune  Dnaghadee  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  part  of  the 
e  uiiiiy.  The  accommodation  of  the  old  quay  being  latterly 
found  insufficient  fjr  the  belter  cl  tm-packeta,  as 

\w\\  as  for  merchantmen,  winch  frequently  experienced  the 
want  of  an  asylum  harbour  on  this  coast,  a  new  pier  was 
commenced  at  the  expense  of  government,  which  is  now 
completed,  enclosing  a  basin  of  seven  acres,  and  cal- 
culated to  hold  sixty  vessels  of  the  larger  ela^s.  The  ex- 
pense has  been  upwards  of  160,000/.,' and  the  work  is 
executed  in  the  best  manner  ;  but  the  benefits  so  far  derived 
from  it  are  not  considered  commensurate  with  so  great  a 
cost.  The  town,  which  consists  of  two  principal  streets  i-, 
ml II  built  and  airy;  it  has  at  present  a  considerable  export 
trade  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  a  large  import  of  coal.  There 
are  a  handsome  church,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-boo 
two  Beoeders'  meetinghouses,  and  one  \Vesle\au  Metho- 
dist meeting- house. 
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On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  stands  a  remarkable 
artineml  mount  or  rath,  surrounded  by  a  dry  fosse  from  27 
J  feet  broad.     The  circumference  of  the  mount  at   the 
hot  lorn  l-  i.  at   the  tup  2 H>  feet,  and  its  greatest 

conical  height  140  feet.  A  powder  magazine  has  been  built 
on  the  summit,  from  which  Scotland  and  the  Me  of  Man 
iihle  in  lair  weather, 
In  I  .834  there  were  in  the  parish  15  schools,  educating 
70S  young  persOltf :  uf  these  ehools  threw  wore  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  National  Education.  Population  of  town 
in    I  $21,  186.      (Harries  History  of  the 

i  Dntm  :  HeporiSityc.) 

DONATELLO.  Donate  di  BeltO  di  Bardo,  called  Do- 
nalelhi,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1383.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named 
Roberto  Martclli,  a  liberal  pit  run  of  the  arls,  and  received 
his  first  instructions  from  Lorenzo  Bicct,  from  whom  he 
learned  paint  in  %  in  fresco;  but  he  afterwards  became  more 
famous  as  a  sculptor,  Healsc  practised  archilecturo.  In  the 
course  of  I  i^iu-d  many  towns  of  Iiah ,  among  which 

were  Venice  and  Padua,  where  the  people  wanted  to  detain 
and  naturalize  him,  and  Rome.  Donatella  was  much  es- 
teemed by  hi>  r^HiteniiiovarieSt  anil  executed  a  greai  num- 
ber of  works  buth  in  private  and  public  building,  ami  for 
the  grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  bas- 
relief  in  telling  stories,  according  to  the  more  elaborate 
of  1  Lilian  sculpture.  He  died  paralytic,  December 
I.i.  I  166. 

When  be  first  became  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  work, 

the  qrand-duke  Piero  I,  gave  him  a  small  estate  :  but  he  was 

so  much  annoyed  by  the  troublesome  references  of  his  la- 

buurers,  that  be  insisted   on   relinquishing   it;  and   Pieru 

-  him  a  pension  instead,  in  daily  payments,  which  per- 

i tented  him.     Some  relations  visited  him  one  day, 

iiim  to  leave  them  at  his  death 

a  vineyard   which    he   owned;    but    lie  answered,  that   it 

reasonable  1o   leave  it   to  the  jpewe.n1  who 

had  always  worke<l  upon  it  ihau  to  those  who  had  done 

no  labuirs  fur  him,  except  paying  him  that  visit :  and  he 

did  so. 

His  principal  works  are  at  Florence;  but  some  have  de- 
cayed, or  been  removed  from  their  original  s  latum.  One, 
a  figure  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  nicknamed  (according  to 
the  common  propensity  of  the  Florentines)  Lo  Zuecono 
(the  Gourd)  on  account  of  its  bald  head,  is  Enoch  ooni- 
idedi  A  St  George  is  also  much  esteemed;  and  Va- 
,  speaking  of  a  Judith  bearing  the  head  of  Holofi 
in   bronze,   calU   it,   with   all    the  strength   lie   gathered 

m  his  intense  love  of  his  art.  '  A  work  of  grea> 
cellence  and  mastery,  which,  to  him  who  considers  the 
simplicity  uf  the  outside,  in  the  drapery  and  in  the  aspect 
of  Judith,  sees  manifested  from  within  it  the  great  heart 
(animo)  of  that  woman  and  the  aid  of  God;  as  in  tli- 
of  that  Hulofernes,  wine  and  sleep,  and  death  in  his  metn- 
,  winch,  having  lost  their  spirit,  show  LheinsGlves  cold 
and  falling/ 

Jelluleft  several  pupil>.  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his 

Is,     The  most  noted  are  Bertoldo,  Nanni  d* Anton  di 

Bianco,  Rossellino,  Disederio,  and  Vellano  di  Padova.     To 

in-  left  all  the  works  which  he  retained  at  his  death, 

(  \  asari  :  tialdinuo- 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (Law),  a  gift  made  in 
tpect  of  death.     The  doctrine  is  derived  from  the  civil 
nW|  and  a  donation  of  this  kind  is  defined  in  the  i 
Bfl  (lib.  Ii*i  tit.  7)  as  *  a  gift  which  is  made  under 
apprehension  of  death,  as    when  a  thing  is   given    upon 
condition  that,  if  the  donor  die,  the  donee  shall  have  it, 
or  that  the  thing  given  shall  be  returned  if  the  donor 
the  danger  which   he  apprehends,  or  shall 
repent  il  made  the  gift;   or  if  the  donee  shall 

die  hefore  the  donor,*     In  the  English  law  it  is  nee 
to  the  validity  of  this  gift  that  it  be   made  by  the  donor 
lation  to  his  dying  by  the  illness  which  affects  him  at 
lie  of  the  l  1  takes  effect  only  in  case  he  die 

of  that  illness.    There  must  be  a  deliver)  uf  the  thing 

lonee:   hut  in  cases  where  acl  is  ini- 

■oiLs  of  bulk  deposited  in  a 
warehouse,  the  delivery  uf  the  key  of  the  wart  house  is 
effectual,    A  donatio  tnorti^ 

HI  to  be  liable  to  Die 
and  v ;  but  as 

it  takes  effect  from  the  mieniai  \ 

net,  it  ii  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  thi  i  itical 


court,  and  neither  probate  or  administration  is  necessary, 
nor  the  assent  of  the  executors,  as  in  the  case  of  a  legacy. 
On   the  Roman  donatio  tnsl    the  reader  may 

consult  Heincccius,  Qp.f  torn.  vL,  p.  581,  and  the  ret- 
there  given;  and  the  Pandect,  xxxix.,  tit.  6,  The' 
tut  ion  of  Justinian  put  don  nearly 

on  the  footing  of  legacies  in  the  Roman  law. 

As  i  ee  Roper  on  I  ?ol.  L 

DONAT1STS,   Clinstian   schismatics  of  Africa,  of  tli« 
fourth  century,  originally  partisans  of  Donates,  bishop  of 
Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia,  the  great  opponent  to  the  • 
of  Cecinanus  into  the   bishopric  uf  Carthage,      J> 
accused  Ceeilianus  of  having  delivered  up  the  sacred  books 
to  the  Pagans,  and  pretended  that  his  election  was  thereby 
void,  and  nil  those  who  adhered  to  him  heretics.      Under 
thil  false  prelext  of  zeal  he  set  up  tor  the  head  of  a  party, 
and,  about  the  year  312,  taught   that  baptism  administered 
by   heretics  was  ineffectual;    that  the  church  was  n 
fallihle;  that  it  had  erred  in  his  time ;  and  that  he  was  to 
be  the  restorer  of  it.     But  a  council  hold  at  Aries,  in  SI 4, 
acquitted  Cecilianus,  and  declared  his  election  valid,     The 
schismatics,  irritated  at  the  decision,  refused  toacqui 
the  sentence  uf  the  council ;  and  the  belter  to  support  their 
cause,  they  thought  it  proper  to  subscribe  to  the  opin 
Donatus,  and  openly  to   declaim   against   the   Co 
They  gave  out   that   the  church  was  become  prostituted; 
they  re  baptized  the  Catholics;  trod  under  foot  the 
consecrated  by  priests  attached  to  the  Holy  See  ;   I 
their  churches ;  and  committed  various  other  act 
They  had  ohoset)    into  the  place  of  Cecilianus  one  Mujori* 
nus,  but  he  dying  soon  after,  they  brought  in  another  Do- 
natus, different  from  him  of  Casa  Nigra,  as  bishop  of  Car- 

It    was   from  this  new  head  of  the  cabal,  who  used  lo 
much  violence  against  the  Catholics,  that  the  Donati 
believed  lo  have  received  their  name.     As  they  could  Ntf 
prove,  however,  that   they  composed  a  I  rue  cl 
bethought  themselves  of 'sending  one  of  iheir  bishops  in 
Rome,     They  attempted  likewise  to  send  some  bislu 
Spain,  that  they  might  say  their  church  began  to 
itself  everywhere. 

After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  crush  this 
emperor  Honorius  ordered  a  council  of  bishops  to  a  — 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  410,  where  a  disputation  \\\ 
between  seven  of  each  party,  when  it  was  decided  ti 
laws  enacted  against  heretics  had  force  against  ihe  Dona 
lists.     The  glory  of  their  defeat  was  due  I 
bishop  of  Hippo,  who  bore  the  principal  part  in  this 

The  Dunatists,  however,  continued  as  a  separate 
bodj  p  and  attempted  to  multiply  iheir  sect  even  in  tl 
century;  but  the  Catholic  bishops  osed  so  much  v. 
and  prudence  that  they  insensibly  broutrj 
those  who  had  strayed  from  the  bosom  of  ihe  ch 
church  of  the  Donatista  graduaih  dwu 
becamu  [net  in  the  seventh  century,     f  Hi 

Dirt,  u  ;/oii#,  fol.Lond.,  1756,  pp" 340, 

lit  start/,  4to.  Lond.,  170 
259,  3U5  ;  Moreri,  Did.  Hi&torique,  foL,  Paris,  1 759,  torn,  it. 
p.  214.) 

DONATIVE.     [BtireTtCB,  vol.  iv„  p.  B«0.] 

DONATUS,  j^LIUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  ihe  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  wrote  s 
Grammar,  which  long  continued  in  the  schools  ;  and  also 

upon  Terence  and  Virgil.     He  was  mosi 
the  time  of  Constantms,  and  taught  rhetoric  and  pohie  lite- 
rature at  Rome  in  the  year  356,  about  which  time  St 
studied  grammar  under  him,     Donatus  has  giveri 
employment  to   the  bibliographers,  who   all  speaa   of  an 
*  Editio  Tabellai  is  sine  ulla  nota  *  of  his  Grammar,  d^ 
the  first  efforts  at  printing  by  means  of  let ters  cut  on  ■ 
blocks.     (See  MeernuuC  Originett  7\ 
other  editions,  4to.,  Hag.  Com.  1 765,  torn.  i.  pp.  I 
pp.  107,  'J  I  J,  2180    This  Grammar  has  been  print* 
several    titles,  as  *  Donatus/  'Donatus  Minor/  *D 
EthuuolvzatuV  ■  Donatus  pro  pui  ,  but  the  work  is 

the  same,  namely,  'Elements  of  the  Lalin  L 
use  of  Children.1   In  the  volume  of  the  Grammatiei  \ 
I  by  Nic.  Jenson,  without  date,  it  is  entitled  k  D 
de  Barharismo  el  partibua  Oratiouis.'     Dr.  Clarke, 

in  his  4  Bilil  Dictionary,' vol.  ill  p.  144- U8.  ha* 

h   ■ 
inquisitive  readet  d.     Donatus  s 

quinque  Comoedias Tore niii/  were  first  pric  t  d»te, 
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dy  before  1460,  and  reprinted  in  1471  and  1476.  The 

neniarius  in  Virgilium,'  foL,  Ven.,  1599,  though  as 

thought  by  many  not  to  be  his, 

ihe  middle  ages,  both  m  English  and  French, 

n  for  any  system  of  grammar:  as  in  Piers 

♦  Thro  AttLvt  I  me  among  drmpen  mj  Don*!  to  lurae.' 

sterCollego,  written  about  1386t 

pasnuur  w  called  *  Antiquum  Donatus/  the  oldDonat,  Cot- 

pa*  ■- neb  proverb,  *  Les  Diablcs  esh > ieut 

cftforca  en  leur  Donat/  the  devils  were  but   yet   in  their 

grammar,     (See  Harles,  IntrocL   in  Hut.   Ling.   Latince, 

L,  Brcma\  1773,  pp.  202,  203;  Clarke,  Bibliogr.  Dirt.,  ut 

onTs    Hist.   Eng.   Poet.,   4  to.,  vol.  i.   p.  281  ; 

'iogr.Dicl^  vol.  xii.  p.  2 41.) 

[Conchacea,  vol.  viii.t  p.  428.] 

fER,  a  market-town,  borough,  and  parish  in 

tine  of  thy  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentake 

^i  and  TickhilL     It  is  situated  on  the  river  Don, 

north  road,  which  passes  through  the  whole 

n :    it  is   162   miles  noiih-iiorlh-west  of 

o,  and  37  miles  soutb-by~west  of  York.     Dour 

!  the  Panwn  of  Antoninus,  and  was  called  Dona  Ceastre 

J  the   Saxons,  from  which  ils  present  name  is  derived, 

Lftoatastcr  is  one  of  the  cleanest,  most  airy,  and  most  beau- 

Arts  in  the  kingdom.    The  approach  from  London, 

a  wide  and  nearly  level  road,  ornamented  with  ant  ion  t 

eUB-Uvas,  is  magnificent     The  town  stands  on  the  Wat- 

r-a«M!t  of  the  Romans.     Coins,  urns,  and  other  Roman 

are  occasionally  dug  up  in  various   parts  of  the 

I  neighbourhood. 

!  Reform  Act  the  borough  is  divided 
i  wards*  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  con  mi  l- 
iias  also  a  commission  of  the  peace.     The  dear 
lie  corporation  is  about  8000/.  per  annum,  of 
rg*>  sums  are  expended  in  lighting,  paving,  dean- 
watching  the  town,  in  repair  of  roads,  iniprove- 
i,  police  expenses,  and  in  contributions 
in  ties.    The  air  is  considered  remarkably  pore 
is,  and  this  ciivuin fttana \  combined  with  its 
imparative  freedom  from 
sment.*,  renders  it  a  desirable  residence  for  per- 
-1  income.    The  population  of  the  borough 
:   in  181  j,  fi935;  in  1821,  8544;  in  1831, 
Tn*  population  of  the  townships  in  the  soke  of 
Daofostcr,  including  Hexthorpe-with-Balby,  Lorersal,  Ros- 
,  Aukh-y,  Blaxton,  and  V  nh -Sandall,  was, 

roo. 
Dboeastcr  has  a  few  iron   foundries,  a  sacking  and  a 
\mm  manufactory  on  a  small  scale.    In  1787,  Dr.  Car 
Utaodored  1 1 .  :  i  s  by  power-lo*  ■  i 

vhkh  be  was  the  inventor,  into  the  town;  but  the  attempt 
y»  Bake  tkmn  manufacturing  town  was  unsuccessful. 

centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  the  markets 
arc  attended  by  a  large  rural  population,  who 
ally  to  its  support.     Although  it  is  one  of 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  there  is  no  corn- 
a  spacious  area  between  the  shambles  and  the 
iarket  is  used  for  the  sale  of  corn.    The  town  also 
sup;  the  numerous  opulent  families  re- 

in the  continual  intercourse  on 
the  north  road  navigation  of  the  Don  renders 

rieral  traffic  between  themanu- 
fvturiiic  district*  and  the  eastern  coast,  no  advantage  has 
'»wi  taken  of  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  making 
it  a  pUcc  of  trade. 

Tie  public  buddings  in  Doncaster  are  the  mansion-house, 

i  huid-ocnc  structure,  which  about  10,000/.,  and 

uch  U  ostfd  for  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  for  con- 

lally  for  public  meetings;  the 

sessions  for  the  wapentake  are  held  ;  the 

red  principle  for  the  i 
aero,  a  betting- mom,  and  a  theatre.    The 

i  ed  as  one 
\  at  the  expense  of 
both  elegant  and  commodious.    The 
week  produce  an  in 
churches  of  Doncaster  are. 

and  Christ  Church. 
zant  cruciform  structure, 
b.    The  voi 
r   are  particularly  fine,  ami  welt 


deserving  of  tho  attention  of  the  antiquary.  Christ  Church 
was  erected  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  fund  left  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  late  John  Jarratt,  Esq.  The  spire  was  160  feet 
high  ;  in  November,  1836,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  the 
tower  was  much  injured,  and  that  part  ot  .q  is  at 

present  (May,  1837)  a  CDMA  of  rums.  The  interior  is  unin- 
jured, and  the  service  has  not  been  interrupted 
■  ii mt  The  living  of  the  parish  church  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  Of  York,  and  in  the  patronage  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  Christ  Church  is  a  perpetual 
in  the  gift  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr!  Jarratt. 
The  dissenting  places  of  worship  are  for  Friends,  Method- 
ists, Independents,  Catholics,  anil  Presbyterians. 

The  educational  establishments  are  numerous.  There 
are  many  boarding-schools  for  both  sexes,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  national -school,  a  British-school,  and  six  Sunday- 
schools.  All  these  schools  are  well  supported.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed  in  Sunday-schools  exceeds  1 000 ; 
they  are  taught  by  15o  teachers  and  superintendents.  The 
Yorkshire  institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated 
near  the  race-course:  it  is  a  school  of  instruction  and  in- 
dustry, (Deaf  and  Dumb.)  Other  institutions  are  the 
Subscription  Library,  the  Mechanics1  and  Apprentices* 
Library,  and  the  Lyceum  Literary  and  Scion 
A  valuable  library  also  belongs  to  the  church,  whi 
<  essible  to  all  the  inhabitants.  The  public  charities  which 
belong  to  the  town  are  numerous.  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
endowed  in  1588  by  Thomas  Ellis,  is  on  asylum  for  six 
"  poore  and  decayed  housekeepers  of  good  name  and  fame/1 
Its  present  income  is  335/.  3*.  6<£  a  year.  Quintin  Kay's 
charity  of  300/.  per  annum,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  reduced  persons,  and  to  the  apprenticing  of  six 
poor  children  to  mecnauieal  or  handicraft  trades.  Jarrati's 
chanty  is  for  the  relief  of  six  reduced  housekeepers.  Th- 
are  .several  other  bequests  fur  purposes  similar  to  those  enu- 
merated. The  other  charities  in  Doncaster  are  the  dispen- 
sary, the  lying-in,  clothing,  sick*  and  soup  charities.  The 
total  number  of  accounts  kept  at  the  Doncaster  savings1  bank 
uvember  1836  was  2050,  amounting  to  81,711/.  9*.  6d 
The  races  at  Doncaster  are  held  in  the  third 
ber,  and  continue  for  five  days.  It  is  said  that  ihev  are 
a  source  of  great  emolument  to  the  town,  hut  this  is  \ 
doubtful  It  is  certain  that  they  are  productive  of  great 
immorality,  not  only  among  the  <  ers,  but  also 

among  the  permanent  residents.  The  race-ground,  which 
is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  perhaps  unrivalled.  Tb<» 
St  Legal  stakes  excite  great  interest  not  only  throughout 
tho  kingdom,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     rJ  apt) 

body  subscribes  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  Ihe  rai 
under  the  idea  that  they  tend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
Polteric  Car,  on  the  south  of  Doncaster,  was  a  morass  of 
many  miles  in  extent,  till  the  year  1760,  It  is  now  cum- 
ly  drained,  and  yields  luxuriant  crops. 
I  N  fS  EGAI*  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
in  Ireland ;  bounder!  east  and  south  on  the  inland  side  by 
p&TtB  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh, 
and  Leitrini ;  and  on  the  south  ;,  and  north,  by  Eke 

tooOn,     Greatest  length  from  Inishovven  head 
the  north-east,  to  Mai  in  Beg  head  (sometimes  called  Te 
head,)  on  the  south-west, 85 statute  miles;  grea 
from   Fearn-hill   on  the    south-east    to  U 
north-west,  41  statute  miles.     Area  according  to  Ordnui 
survey  of  Ireland,  consists  of— 

•.  r.       a 

1,170,335     2     31 

JJ,  1 07     0      II 


Land 
Water 


Total       LI 93.44 ii     3    2  Statute  measure. 


Or.  whom  ire  miles. 

II  population  in  1831,  28t,l49. 
Donegal  forms  the  north-western  extremih  of  Ireland. 
The    inland     boundary    l  reserves    a    general   direct  ion 
b-wesf  by  north-east,  and  from   Lifford   northward  is 
led  by  the  navigable  river  and  harbour  of  Loeh  Ftoyfa 
maritime  bound.  roroely irregular,  1  eply 

nted  on   the    north  by  the  actuaries  of  Loch  Svullv, 
Mulroy,  and  Bheephavan,  and  on  tho  south  by  Dow 
bay.     The  whole  county  is  uneven  and  mountain: 
I   ihe  midland  (tending  I 

adonderry    westward   to    Lett<  and 

Kathmeliou,  on   L<>  .  and  southward   along  the 

to  Lifford  and  Castle  Fitifk  *  ai\i  %oxcv^  t^Ckftx  Sxw?«Xi* 


bio  tracts  around  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  on  the 
south,  and  Dunfhnaghy  and  Buncmna  on  the  north.  The 
mountain  groups  of  Donegal  together  with  the  highlands 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry  present  n  deeply  withdrawn  amphi- 
theatre to  the  north-east,  enclosing  the  basin  of  the  I  ■ 
That  portion  of  the  mountainous  circuit  Which  lies  within 
this  county  is  broken  only  in  the  north  by  the  openings  of 
Loch  Swilly  and  Mulroy  Bay  ;  and  on  the  smith  (where  the 
connecting  highlands  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone  are  narrowed 
between  the  valley  of  the  Finn  and  the  Say  of  Donegal*  by 
the  gap  of  Barnesmore.  SI i eve  Snaght,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  2011)  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Inish- 
owen,  forms  the  extremity  of  this  chain  on  the  north,  W 
ward  from  SHeve  Siiaght  ami  similarly  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula  of  Fanad  between  Loch  Swilly  and 
Mulrov  Hay,  is  KnocknllaU196  feet);  backed  in  like  man- 
ner by  Loch  Salt  mountain  <  1541  feet),  between  the  bend 
of  Mulroy  Bay  and  the  low  country  stretching  inland  fimi 
Sheep  Haven.  Westward  a^ain  from  the  Sheep  Hivi 
Muekish,  1190  feet  in  height,  which  slopes  down  on  the 
north  to  the  promontory  of  Horn  Head;  and  Carntroena, 
(1396  feet),  which  extends  to  the  sea  at  Bloody  Foreland. 
Southward  from  Muekish  stretches  a  vast  region  of  high- 
lands, which  expands  toward*  the  west  in  wide  extei 
tracts  of  bo£,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and  covered 
with  black  heaths  down  to  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Atlantic  : 
on  ihe  east  it  presents  a  series  of  bold  continuous  emi- 
nences overhanging  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  The  chief  emi- 
nences of  the  chain  are  Engril  and  Dooish  mi  the  north, 
the  first  2462  feet,  in  height  (the  highest  ground  rn  the 
county),  the  second  2143  feet;  and  Blueslaek  and  Silver- 
hill  on  the  south,  2213  and  1967  feet  respectively.  From 
Bluestaek.  extends  a  series  of  eonsiderahle  elevations  west- 
ward, along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Donegal, 
which  terminate  in  the  precipieesof  SlieVe  League,  and  the 
promontory  of  Mulin  Beg;  the  Barnesmore  mountains 
sweeping  eastward  continue  the  chain  into  Tyrone.  This 
mountainous  tract  covers  upwards  of  700  sqU are  miles,  or 
more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  county  of  Carlo  It  con- 
tains several  spots  of  great  interest  to  the  tourist;  such  as 
Loch  Salt,  the  prospect  from  Which  over  Horn  Ilead  and 
Tory  Island  has  been  justly  celebrated,  and  Glen  Yeairh, 
under  I  hi'  Meters  declivity  of  Doeish,  where  cliffs  of  HHMt 
feet  hang  for  upwards  of  two  miles  over  a  glen  and  lake  ; 
the  opposite  bank  being  clothed  with  a  natural  forest  which 
IS  still  th  r  the  red  d( 

Prom  the  liberties  of  Londonderry  northward,  the  coast 
of  Loch  Foyle  between  the  mountains  of  Inishowcn  and  the 
*eu,  is  well  inhabited  and  improved.  Muff,  close  to  the 
i\y  boundary,  and  Moville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loch, 
are  much  frequented,  the  latter  especially  by  the  citizens 
of  Derry  faring  the  bathing  season.  From  Inishowen  Head 
at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Foyle,  the  coast,  which  from  this 
point  is  very  rocky  and  precipitous,  bends  north-west  to 
Mnlin  Head,  the  mo>t  northern  point  of  this  county  and  of 
ind,  The  cliffs  at  Inishowen  Head  are  315  IM  in 
height:  at  Bin  Head,  about  halfway  between  CuldalT  and 
Malin,  to-  ihe  altitude  ef  above  the  sea. 

Oil  the  Loth  Swilly  side  of  the  peninsula  the  coast  is  low, 
and  in  many  places  covered  wtih  sand,  which  the  north- 
erly glles  heap  up  in  imtnensc  quantities  on  all  the 
exposed  beaches  ofthis  eoa-st  Loch  Swilly  extends  inland 
upwards  of  twenty  miles,  nnd  forms  a  spacious  and  secure 
harbour:  the  average  breadth  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
basin  is  completely  land-locked;  but  Ihe 
vicinity  of  Loch  Foyle,  which  floe* s Vessels  of  9 U0  tons  up  to 
the  I  terry,  renders  Loch  Swilly  of  less  importance  as 

a  harbour.  On  the  river  Swilly,  a  little  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Loch,  stands  Letterk«ouy,  a  thriving  town,  which 
supplies  most  *of  the  country  to  the  westward  with  articles 
of  import.  Rathmelton,  and  Rathmullen  are  situated  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Loch,  the  latter  nearly  Opposite 
ncrana,  and  all  in  the  midst  of  well  improved  vicinities. 
The  rise  of  apnmr  tides  opposite  Buncmna  is  16  feet.  West- 
ward from  Loch  Swilly,  the  coast  of  Fanad,  which  is  penin- 
sulated  by  the  Bay  of  Mulroy,  is  very  rugged,  and  in  many 
part  ad  with  sand  blown  in  between  the  higher 

points  of  rock.  The  Bay  of  Mulroy  is  encumbered  with  sand- 
hanks  and  intricate  windings:  it  extends  inland  upwards  of 
innletely  land-locked,  being  scarcely  half 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  Wide  at  the  entrance.  The  small  peninsula 
of  Rosguill  intercepted  I  bit  hay  and  Sheep  II 

lias  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  sands  which  have  been 


blown  in  here  within  the  last  century,    Rosa  penna-ho  use, 
built  by  Lord  Boyne,  on  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  with  ail 
its  demesne,  gardens,  and  offices,  has  been  buried  to  such  a 
depth,  that  the  chimneys  of  the  mansion-house  some  yean 
si  nee  were  all  that  was  visible.     On  the  opposite  shore  of 
Sheep  Haven  stand  Due   Castle,  and  the  house  and  de- 
mesne of  Ardes,  the  most  remote*  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  splendid  seat  in  this  quarter  of  Ulster.     On  a  creek 
of  Sheep  Haven  is  the  little  port^town  of  Duufanaghy.  im- 
mediately under  Horn  Head,  which  rises  north  of  it 
height  of  833  feet,  with  a  cliff  to  the  ocean  of  $26  fee 
the  western  side  of  Horn  Head  is  a  perforation  of  the  rock, 
known  as  Me  Swine's  Gun:  when  the  wind  sets   n 
the  north-west,  the  sea  is  driven  into  this 

pe  as  to  rise  through  an  opening  of  the  rock  ahove  iq 
lofty  jets,  with  a  report  which,  it  is  said,  may  be  heard  at  4 
distance  of  many  miles.    In  the  sound  bet 
and  Bloody  Foreland  are  the  islands  of  Innisbol 

ana  Tory  Island,  which  Kasl  is  ;ii  a  distance  d! 
miles  from  the  shore.    Tory  Island  is  three   m 
half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  to  three  quarters  in  lo 
and  is  inhabited  by  perhaps  the  most  primitive  race  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Uniled  Kingdom.     In  IS21  the  island 
50  houses  and  296  inhabitants,  few  of  whom  had 
on  the  main  land.     It  is  stated  by  the  only  too: 
given  an  account  of  his  travels  through  this  remote  district, 
thai  seven  or  eight  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tory  having  been 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  Aides  Bay  about  ll 
1 8ia,  '  Mr.  Stewart  of  Aides  gave  these  poor  people  shelter 
in  a  large  barn,  and  supplied  tnein  with  plenty  of  fond  and 
fresh  straw  to  lie  on  ; — m>l  one  of  these  people  was  ercria 
Ireland  before  ;  the  trees  of  Ardes  actually  astonishes 
—  they  were   seen   putting  leaves  and  small   bram 
their  pockets  to  show  on  their  return.    Mr.  Stewart  I 
good  nature  to  procure  a  piper  for  their  amusement,  and 
all  the  time  the  wind  was  contrary  those 
continued  dancing,  singing,  eating,  and  sleeping — a 
of  savage  life  in  every  age  and  clime.1     >  iji  Ire 

land  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  Otwar,  p.  13.)    The  average 
lion  of  the  western  part  of  the  island  is  no  more  than  from 
5 (J  to  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  wan 
shelter  is  felt  very  severely  in  those  north-westerly  wales 
which  set  in  with  such  violence  on  this  coast*    In  I 
mer  of  1S2G,  it  is  said,  a  gale  from  this  quarter  di 
sea  in  immense  waves  over  the  whole  flat  part  of  tho  island, 

Lug  the  corn  and  washing  the  potatoes  out 
farrows. 

From  Bloody  Foreland  south  to  Malin  Beg  Head,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles  in  a  straight  line,  nothing  can  be  more 
desolate  than   the  aspect  of  the  western  coast  of  Done- 
gal.    Vast  moors  studded  with  pools  of  bog  water  descend 
to  the  Atlantic  between    barren  deltas  of  sand,    » 
which  each  river  and  rivulet  of  the  coast  winds  its  way  to 
the  sea.      \\[  winter  when  these  sandy  channels  are  o\ 
Bowed,   it   is  impossible  to  proceed  bv  the  coast  line,  as 
there  are  no  bridges  over  miy  of  the  larger  streams  ni 
of  the  village  of  Glanties,    The  wildest  part  ut  tins  < 
trict  is  called  the  Rosses,  in  which  the  village  of  Dunglo 
or  Cloghanlea  containing,  in  1821,  '253  inhabitants, 
principal   place.       A  threat  number   of  islands  lie  uff  llui 
1     1  i    separated   from   the  main-land,   and    fi 
other  by  narrow  1  sand-banks.     Of  f, 

are  inhabited  ;  of  which  the  principal  arc  A  or  the 

north  Island  of  Aran,  containing  in  18*21,  132  huusi 
188  Inhabitants ;  Rutland  or  Innismacdurnt  containing  44 
houses,    and    173  inhabitants;    InnislYce,   contain  11 
houses,  and  in  inhabitants;    and  Owi  rung    12 

houses  and  7C  inhabitants.    The  cause  of  so  0 
lation  in  this  desolate  country  is  the  success  of  the 
fishing  here  in  1784  and   [785,  when  each 

Undated  to  have  produced  to  the  inhabit 
Rosses  a  sum  of  40,000/,,  who  loaded  with  herrings 
of  300  veiseis  in  each   of  the 

1  the  government,  in  conjunction  with  the  M 
of  Comn^ham  the  proprietor,  to  expend,  it 
m  the  improvements  necessary  to  erect  a  penna; 
station  on  the  island  of  Ifmismardurn.     A  small  town 
built   and  called   Rutland,  but  it  was  scarcely 
when  the  herrings   began   to  desert  the  coast;  at  t!- 
time  the  sands  ben  in  to  MoW,  and  ha- 
accumulate  to  such  a  decree  thfl 
nearly  half  covered,  and  the  fishing  station 
rated.     Below  high-water  mark  on  the  coast 
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grows  a  marine  grass  peculiarly  sweet  and  nutritive  for 
cattle,  which  watch  the  ebb  of  the  tide  and  feed  upon  it  at 
every  low  water. 

The  district  of  the  Rosses  is  separated  from  the  more 
rer laimed  country  about  Glanties  and  Ardara,  on  the  south 
by  the  river  Gweebarra,  the  sandy  channel  of  which  is  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  through- 
rat  ihe  last  eight  miles  of  its  course,  and  can  only  be 
passed  by  fording  in  dry  weather.    On  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Bloody  Foreland  to  Malin  Beg  Head  there  is  but 
m*  gentleman's  seat:  this  is  at  Ardara,  a  village  at  the 
head  of  Loughrosmore  Bay,  from  which  there  is  a  pretty 
communication  over  the  heights  that  stretch  from 
k   to   Malin  Beg,  with  Killybeggs  and  Donegal. 
Westward  from  Ardara,  the  coast  again  becomes  precipitous, 
fcekg  lined  with  cliffs  from  500  to  600  feet  in  height  on 
At  northern  side  of  the  great  promontory  terminated,  by 
Sslm  Beg  Head.    The  loftiest  cliffs,  however,  on  the  whole 
Ik  of  coast  are  those  of  Slieve  League  immediately  east  of 
Matin  Beg,  where  the  height  from  the  sea  to  the  summit  of 
tie  shelving   rock  above  is  at  one  point  1964  feet.    East- 
mi  from  Slieve  League  to  the  town  (of  Donegal,   the 
amfcern  shore  of  Donegal  Bay  affords 'excellent  shelter 
fim  the  north* west  gales  in  the  successive  creeks  of  Teelin 
In;  Flntragh  Bay,  Killybeggs  Bay,  Mc  Swine's  Bay,  and 
lover  Bar.     Of  these  the  harbour  of  Killybeggs  is  by  much 
the  most"  sheltered  and  commodious,  being  the  only  one 
■cure  from  a  gale  from  the  west  or  south-west.  The  harbour 
sf  Donegal  itself  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  sufficiently  good 
fir  a  much  more  trading  place ;  and  ten  miles  south  from  it 
■  the  embouchure  of  the  navigable  river  Erne,  which  flows 
foot  Loch  Erne  through  Ballyshannon.  [Ballyshannon.] 
Ftwr  miles  from  Ballyshannon  on  the  coast,  at  the  junction 
sf  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Lcitrim,  is  Bundoran,  a 
Miouable  watering-place,  much  frequented  bv  the  gentry 
st  the  neighbouring  counties.    Round  the  heaa  of  Donegal 
iMfrom  Killybeggs  to  Bundoran,  cultivation  extends  more 
rltess  up  &U  the  seaward  declivities :  the  neighbourhood  of 
^shannon  is  well  improved;  and  north-cast  from  the 
of  Donegal  a  good  tract  of  arable  land  stretches  in- 
the  picturesque  lake  of  Loch  Eask,  and  the  Gap  of 
nore,  vliere  a  mountain  defile  about  seven  miles  in 
tgfli  r^jinects  tt  with  the  south- western  extremity  of  the 
p  of  die  Foyle  at  Ballybofey  and  Siranorlar,  two 
bifl#  villages  on  the  Finn. 

rlnn,  which  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Foyle  on  this 

i  ft  gin  a  lake  438  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

I  in  the  centre  of  the  mountain  chaiu  extending 

i  Erigal,  and  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles 

L  joins  the  Foyle  at  Lifford  bridge,  eight  miles  bo- 

fle&nn,  where  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  14  tons. 

r  kiin  of  the  Foyle,  out  of  Donegal,  are  the  Derg, 

fc  mm  from  Loch  Derg  in  the  south-east  extremity  of 

aty  of  Donegal  and  joins  the  main  stream  in 

^ ;  tbe  Decle,  which  has  a  course  nearly  parallel  to 

frFi&ft,  and  descends  upwards  of  800  feet  m  its  course 

*  Wh  Deele  to  the  Foyle,  which  it  joins  a  mile  below 
-"'nsnd  toe  SwiUy  burn  or  brook,  which  passes  by 

,%nd  is  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  its  junction. 
feg  if  about  24  miles  wide  each  way,  and  sur- 
\  on  aD  aides  except  the  south  by  steep  and  barren 
Mi:  it  i*  467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
I  depth  j  75  feet.    This  lake  is  subject  to  violent 
fwwjud.  It  abounds  in  excellent  trout.    The  Swilly 
I  rfe"^  it  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  fifteen 
I  Wngi  down  a  good  body  of  water  through  Letter- 
to  Loch  SwQly.    The  Leannan  river,  which  likewise 
k*n  Swilly  by  Rathmelton,  is  a  considerable 
HI  ilsothe  Lackagh,  which  discharges  the  waters 
J  tf  Gartan,  Loch  Veagh,  Loch  Salt,  and  Glen 
i  Sham  Haven.    The  waters  of  Loch  Salt,  which 
epest  pool  in  Ireland,  descend  731  feet  in  a 
hrtte  more  than  three  miles  to  Glen  Loch.    Of 
I  af  the  western  coast  the  chief  is  the  Gweebarra 
Mitkied:  of  a  similar  character  is  the  Gweedore, 
■  the  Rosses  on  the  north  from  the  district 
uj-     The  Owenea,  which    flows    through 
K  the  only  other  considerable  river  on  this  coast ; 
jar  streams  issuing  from  small  lakes,  and  the  tor- 
ik h  descend  from  the  moors  in  winter,  are  almost 

*  general  direction  of  all  the  valleys  which  intersect 
I  it  jjgfaknds  of  Donegal  is  north-east  and  south-west,  and 


^ 
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this  natural  disposition  marks  out  the  three  chief  lines  of 
mountain  road;  viz.,  from  Ballyshannon  and  Donegal  to 
Lifford  and  Londonderry,  through  the  gap  of  Barnesmore ; 
from  Ardara  to  lifford  and  Letterkenny,  by  the  head  of  the 
Finn ;  and  from  Dunfanaghy  and  the  cultivated  country 
about  Sheep  Haven  into  the  Rosses,  by  the  passes  betweon 
Dooish  and  Erigal.  These  latter  roads  are  little  frequented, 
so  that  west  of  Enniskillen  the  gap  of  Barnesmore  is  the 
only  ordinary  communication  between  Connaught  and  Ul- 
ster. The  district  along  the  Foyle  and  round  the  head  of 
Loch  Swilly  is  as  well  supplied  with  means  of  communica- 
tion by  land  and  water  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 
Throughout  the  county  the  roads  are  good. 

The  climate  of  Donegal  is  raw  and  boisterous,  except  in  the 
sheltered  country  along  the  Foyle.  The  prevalent  winds  are 
from  the  west  and  north-west,  and  the  violence  with  which 
they  blow  may  be  estimated  from  the  effects  of  the  storm 
of  December  4, 181 1,  in  which  His  Majesty's  ship  Salhander 
was  lost  in  Loch  Swilly.  The  maws  and  gills  of  all  the  fish 
cast  on  shore — eels,  cod,  haddock,  lobsters,  &c. — were  filled 
with  sand;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  by  the  furious 
agitation  of  the  sea,  the  sand  became  so  blended  with  it, 
that  the  fish  were  suffocated.  Eels  are  fished  in  fifteen 
fathoms,  and  cod  in  twenty  to  thirty ;  hence  making  al- 
lowance for  their  approach  nearer  shore  before  the  storm, 
we  may  judge  of  the  depth  to  which  the  agitation  of  the 
water  descended :  the  ordinary  depth  in  a  gale  of  wind  is 
seven  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  a  heavy  storm  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet.  (Geological  Transactions,  iii.  c.  13.) 
From  the  remains  of  natural  forests  in  many  situations 
where  no  timber  will  at  present  rise  against  the  north-west 
blast,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  climate  is  now  more 
severe  than  it  formerly  was,  a  conjecture  which  would 
seem  to  be  corroborated  by  numerous  ruins  of  churches 
and  houses,  overwhelmed  by  sand  blown  in  on  situations 
where,  had  such  events  been  common  at  the  time  of  their 
foundation,  no  one  would  have  veutured  on  building.  The 
deposit  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  daily  increased 
by  the  detritus  of  loose  primitive  rojsk  brought  down  by 
every  river  of  the  coast ;  so  that  with  each  succeeding  storm 
a  greater  quantity  may  be  expected  to  be  blown  in,  until 
the  whole  coast  becomes  one  sandy  desert,  unless  the  danger 
be  obviated  by  timely  plantations  of  bent  grass  and  the  ex- 
tirpation of  those  multitudes  of  rabbits  whose  burrows  now 
extend,  in  many  places,  for  several  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  prevent  the  natural  grasses  from  binding  down  tho 
loose  matter. 

The  Floetz  limestone-field,  which  occupies  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  extends  over  the  borders  of  this  county 
from  Bundoran,  where  tho  limestone  cliff  rises  to  the  height 
of  100- feet  over  the  Atlantic,  ten  miles  north-east  to  Bal- 
lintra,  where  the  extreme  edge  of  the  stratum  is  perforated 
by  a  subterraneous  river.  Limestone  gravel  is  also  found 
along  the  flanks  of  the  primitive  district  as  far  as  some 
miles  north  of  Donegal  town,  and  to  the  presence  of  this 
valuable  substance  may  be  chiefly  attributed  the  cultivation 
which  distinguishes  this  part  of  the  county  from  the  steril 
tract  that  separates  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Foyle.  From 
the  mountains  of  Barnesmore,  north,  the  whole  formation 
of  this  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  transition  tract 
along  the  basin  of  the  Foyle,  is  primitive. 

The  prevalent  rocks  are  granite  and  mica  slate,  passing 
into  gneiss,  quartz  slate,  and  clay  slate.  The  granite  is  a 
coarse  granular  syenite,  the  detritus  of  which  gives  a  strong 
reddish  tinge  to  the  sands  washed  down  by  the  streams 
that  traverse  it.  It  occurs  supporting  flanks  of  mica-slate 
along  the  whole  line  of  mountains  from  Loch  Salt  to 
Barnesmore.  On  the  eastern  flanks  of  this  range  the  mica 
slate  passes  into  grcywacko,  which  forms  the  substratum 
of  the  valley  of  the  Foyle :  the  same  rock  occurs  over  the 
lower  parts  of  Inishow'en,  and  also  appears  on  the  southern 
side  or  tho  range  near  Donegal  town.  Granular  limestone 
is  found  in  beds  throughout  the  whole  mountain  district  in 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  colour,  as  among  various  other 
indications,  grey  at  Malin  Head;  greyish-blue  at  Loch 
Salt ;  fine  granular,  pearl-white,  pearl-grey,  flesh-red,  and 
bright  bluish-grey,  at  the  marble  hill  near  Muckiah ;  yel- 
lowish-white, greyish-white,  and  rose-red,  at  Ballymore; 
pearl-white  and  pale  rose  colour  at  Dunlewy,  under  Erijtal : 
pearl-grey  in  extensive  beds  at  the  head  of  the  river  J 
and  greyish  fine  blue  at  Killybeggs.  Siliciferous,  may 
and  marly  limestone  also  occur  in  various  P**tr 
baronies  of  Inishowen  and  Raphoe,  with  a  rei 
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steatite  near  Convoy,  on  the  Deele,  which  cuts  under  the 
kmf\?  like  wood,  and  is  mad  by  the  country  people  for  the 
bou :  r>pijies.     Beds  of  greenstone  and  greenstone 

porphyry  are  sometimes  found  resting  on  the  deposits  of 
granular  limestone,  and  occasionally  on  the  mica  slate  and 
granite*  and  the  dikes  from  which  these  originate  may  be 
seen   traversing  the   primitive   rock  at   Horn   Head  and 
Bloody  Foreland.     Among  the  rarer  minerals  occurring  in 
this  remarkable  region  ure  columnar  idocrase,  inalacolithe, 
enidoie,  and  essohite  (cinnamon  Stone),  from  a  bed  of  mica 
slate  in  the  Rosses,  and  firom  the  bar  of  the  Gweebarra 
river;    garnet   in    hornblende    slale    over  the   marble   of 
and  cherry-red  garnet  from  Glanlies:  also  plum- 
from  ihe  shore  of  Aides:   copper  pyrites  from  Horn 
lead  earth  and  iron  oenre  from  Kildrum,  in  Clogh- 
irl-grey  and  yellowish- white  porcelain  clay  from 
.  I  :  potter's  cl*]  from  Drum ardagh,  on  Loch 
S  willy;    iron  pyrites  from  Barnesniore;  lead  or«  from  Fmn- 
luwu.  Letlerkenuy,  Glentogher,  and  various  other  places; 
in  I  pipe-cjaj  from  Drumboe,  near  Stranorlar.    The  white 
marble  of  Dunlewy,  near  the  mountain  Erigal,  is  stated  to 
an  excellent  quality,  and  its  bed  very  extensive  ;  it  has 
been  traced  over  a  space  of  half  a  mile  square,  and  is  so 
finely  (granular,  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  nicest  works 
Ipture.     '  Its  textu  re  a  n  d  wh  i  te ness,*  says  M r.  Grilfi  t  h, 
'approach  more  to  those  of  the  Parian  than  of  the  Carrara 
marble.    It  [a  very  well   known  that  perfect  blocks  of  the 
Carrara  marble  are    procured   with  great  difficulty,  and  1 
firmly  believe  that  the  marble  of  Dunlewy  is  free  from 
mica,  quartz  grains,  and  other  substances   interfering  with 
the  chisel,  which  so  frequently  disappoint  the  artists  who 
work  upon  the  marble  from  Carrara.      A  large  supply  of 
fine  siliceous  sand  was  formerly  drawn  from  the  mountain 
of  Muckish  by  the  glasshouses  of  Belfast,  and  considerable 
quantities  have  been  of  late  exported  to  Dunbarton  for  the 
manufacture  of  plate  and  crown  glass:   the  sand  is  rolled 
down  the  hill  in  canvas  bags. 

The  soil  of  the  primitive  district  is  generally  cola,  moory, 
and  thin.  The  limestone  tract  from  Ball y shannon  to  Donegal 

vated  with  a  warm  friable  soil,  varying  from  a  deep  rich 
mould  to  a  light  brown  gravelly  earth.  The  soil  of  the 
transition  district,  arising  chiefly  from    the  decomposition 

La :>   rock,  is  a  li^ht  but  manageable  clay,  which  is  very 

l  adapted  (be  crops  of  potatoes,  flax,  Data,  and  barley, 
and  utuaiionSj  the  rivers  Finn  and  Fn\k\ 

b -ars  wheat  abundantly*  The  ordinary  rotation  of  crops  m 
the  limestone  district  is  potatoes,  oats,  or  on  the  sea-c 
barley,  and  flax:  on  the  cold  lands  of  the  western  coast 
potatoes  Mul  barley,  and  among  the  mountains,  potatoes 
Alternate  green  crops  and  house- feeding  have 
been  practised  by  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  farmers 
since  before  1802,  but  the  practice  is  not  general.  The  by, 
or  one-tided  spade,  and  old  wooden  plough,  are  still  in 
common  use  in  the  highland  districts.  Donegal  is  not  a 
grazing  country ;  the  good  land  is  almost  all  under  tillage; 
and  the  t  em&inder  are  generally  too  sour  for 

hog.  Cattle  grazing  on  the  mountain  districts  ;»re 
liable  to  two  ruffian  or  crippling,  and  ga/ar 

or  blody  urine,  which  are  said  to  alternate  as  the  cattle 
tire  removed  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  pastures:  horses 
are  not  these  diseases.    The  Raphoe  and  Tyr- 

hugh  farming  societies  originated  about  \.  v  I  have 

ice  in  the  encouragement  of  green  crops 
nurseries,    Tlie  principal  plantations  are  at  A rdes  and 
Tyrcallan,  a  fine  seat  near  Slrniturlar,  where  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
proprietor,  has  a  nursery  T wo  thousand  larch- 

trees,  each  measuring  at  nine  feet  from  the  butt,  from  two 


feet  to  two  feet  ten  inches  in  girth,  are  at  present  ('April,  1837) 
for  sate  iu  the  latter  neighbourhood  Tins  is  the  first  home 
growth  of  timber  offered  for  sale  in  Donegal,  The  trees 
have  been  grown  on  steep  and  poor  land,  and  are  good  evi- 
donees  of  the  capabilities  of  the  waste  lauds  of  this  county. 

The  1  men  manufacture  is  earned  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and   is  Still   increasing  in   the  cultivated  eouutr) 
about  Raphoe  and  Lilford,  and  also  in  the  neighbor 
of  BaUyan&nnon.      Bleachgreans  are  numerous    in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Stranorkr,  but  spinning  by  ma« 

I  yet  heeti  introduced,     Strahane,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  within  two  miles  of  Lifford,  is  the  principal  linen 
market  for  the  southern  district:    the  sale  here  averacei 
oou  pieces  weekly.    Londonderry  and  Letterkei 
markets  for  the  district  to  ihe  north  *  the  weekly  sale  in  the 
former  place  is  about  400,  and  in  the  latter  about  \2\i  piecei. 
The  manufacture  of  stockings  by  hand  formerly  employed 
many  females  on  the  western  coast,  a  pair  of  Boylagh  knit 
woollen  stockings  selling  for  seven  shillings,  but  lb 
mon  wear  of  trousers  has  now  taken  away  the  dem: 
Burning  kelp  continues  to  be  a  profitable  occupation  atoi 
tin    roast      About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent 
private  distillation  was  carried  on  to  an  immense  as 
over  this  county,  particularly  in  the  baronies  of  In i- 
and  Kilm  acre  nan :    repeated  baronial  fines  and  th 
lance  of  the  authorities  have  latterly  clunked  the  pi 
but  it  still  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  mountain  an 
Considerable  numbers  of  whales  have  from  time 
been  taken  off  this  coast ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  hei 
fishery,  is  now  neglected,     in  1802  there  were  but  two  flu1 
mills  in  this  county.     There  is  an  export  of  thn 
thousand  tons  of  corn  annually  from  Letterkenny,  and 
remaining  export  of  the  count;  Is  from  Londonderry.    The 
condition  of  the   peasantry  in  the  south  and   west  is 
much  betler    than   that   of    the  wretched    inhabitants 
northern  Counaught :    land  is  let  exorbitantly  hi^li :  3/. 
per  acre  is  paid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1 l  ui*  i 

\L  and  IS*,  on  the  dechvn  oi  mntam  dish 

the  butter  and  eggs  of  the  poorer  farmers  gu  n>  ms 
make  up  the  rent,  and  buttermilk  and  potatoes  ct 
their  diet  The  traveller  is  much  struck  with  the  in 
appearance  of  the  peasantry  nor  lb  of  the  i^ap  of  H 

'*  ragged,  rather  than  a  whole  coat/sa)s  Mr  In 
p.  109,  *  was  now  a  rarity,  and  the  clean  and  lid) 

.  the  women  and  girls  was  equally  a  novel  as 
an  agreeable  sight.    The  farm-houses  too  were  of  a  - 
order:    most  of  the  houses  had  in  closures  and  cli 
sheltering  trees,1     The  majority  of  the  population  in  tla 
I  is  Protestant, 
Donegal  is  divided  into  six  baronies;   T\  rhugh  on  the 
south,  Bannagh  and  Boylagh  on  the  west,  Kilma^renan  on 
the  north-west,  Inishowen  on  the  north  east,  and  iUfhf 
on  the  east  and  centre.     Bally  shannon  (pop.  3775), 
beggs  (nop.  7  24),  and  Donepaf<pop. 
corporations  In  the  reign  vi"  James  L:   these 
are  now  extinct     Lifford,  which  is  the  assize  town 
bounty,  is  governed  by  a  charter  of  the  427th  Febroa 
lOlh  James  1.     This  corporation  still  po 
perty,  and  has  a  court  of  record  with  jurisdiction  to 
amount  of  five  marks,  but  no  criminal  juri&d 
vicinity  of  Strahane  has  prevented  lifford  from  in 
the  courthouse  and  county  gaol  constitute  the  greater 

oSrn:    pop.  109(5.      The  other 
kenny,  pop. 2168;  Rathmelton,  pop,  1763  ;    Bi 
1059:     Bullyhofey,  pop.  874;     and  Stranorbi 
Donegal  is  represented  in  the  imperial  parha me i 
county  members. 
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The  southern  part  of  Douegal,  down  to  the  plantation  of 
Ulster!  was  known  asTyrconnetl,  and  was  the  patrim 
the  O'DunnelU,  whose  chief  tributaries  were  the  OBoyles  in 


Boylagh  and  the  1 

Battnagb,  Rossguill,  and 

Inithowac.     Prior  to  the  fifteenth  ctrntury,  hii 
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been  in  the  possession  of  the  Mac  Loughlins,  a  family  of  the 
Ijael  Owen  or  O'Neills.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  chief- 
tuns  of  Tyrconncll  wu  Hugh  O'Donnell,  surnamed  the 
Red,  whose  entrapment  by  Sir  John  Parrot,  and  subsequent 
imprisonment  at  Dublin  us  a  hostage  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  clan,  caused  much  hostility  against  the  government 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  this  part  of  Ulster,  O'Donnell,  after 
more  than  three  years'  confinement,  escaped,  and  with  much 
n*k  made  his  way  through  the  English  pale  and  reached 

ffected  ear]  of  T\  rt  me. 
the  plan  of  the  great  rebellion,  com- 
the  attack  on  the   fart  of  the  Blackwutcr 
j mally  formed.     From  Dungannon 
to  Bally  shannon,  the  residence  of  his  ml  her, 
•  ly  resigned  the  chieftain  ship  into  his  hands. 
lie  tribe  was  then  held  on  Barnesmore  moun- 
result  of  which  was  a  sanguinary  irruption  into 
ht,   which    they   wasted   as   fur   as   Gal  way   and 
;.  O'Donnell  next  turned  his  arms  to  the  assistance 
e.  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and  was  present  at 
the  Dluek water.      II  is  confederates,  Maguirc 
•  obtained  an  equally  signal  victory 
lllffbrd,  the  governor  of  Counaught,  whom 
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they  met  m 

uiiell  next  inraded  Thomond,  which  he  laid  waste; 

after  returned  to  oppose  Sir  Henry  Dockwra, 

r  of  Loch  Foyle  [London derby],  who  bad  seized 

Donegal  in  his  absence,  and  hud  set  up  his 

0M4n  Neal  Gurv  O'Donnell,  who  was  in  the  queen's  Sn- 

i  in  his  place.    But  the  Spanish  troop* 

n   sent  by  Philip  II*  to  the  assistance  of  the 

landed  at  Kin  sale  [Kinsalk]  in  the  mean 

September.  1601 ),  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the 

sgal  and  march  into  Munstcr.     Here  having 

with  Tyrone  (23rd  of  December),  they 

f  of  Kinsale,  in  which  the  Spanish  anX- 

\  the  lord  deputy,  but  owing,  it  is 

dispute  about  precedence,  their  armies  did  not 

concert,  and   a  total   defeat  was  the  consequence. 

O'Douht'll  then  sailed  for  Spain,  to  solicit,  in  person  new 

from  Philip,     After  spending  a  year  and  a  half 

i  ion,  he  was  seized  with  fever  and  died  lit 

be  was  interred  with   royal  honours  in 

St.  Francis.      On    the   death  of  Hu^k, 

tv    having   proved  refractory.    Ins    cousin    Rory 

11  wa*  promoted  to  the  chieftainship,  and  ttfter- 

e  earldom   of  Tyrconncll,  which  produced  an 

.1   rebellion  on  the  part  of  Neal  and  his  allies  the 

;  but  on  the  7th  of  May,  1607,  a  letter  accusing 

vd  into  a  conspiracy  with  Tyrone, 

1  ahan,  and  other  Irish  lords,  was  dropped  in 

i-  at  Dublin  Castle,  in  consequence  of 

[  was  judged  expedient  for  him  to  accompany  the 

associates,   who    immediately  went 

In  the  mean  time  a  town  hud  been  walled 

Henry  Dockwra,  who   had  also  built  a 

I  L»lT>r»l  for  the  control  of  Tyrcennell.    The  vicinity 

rrison  proved  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  pro- 

fMar  Sir  Cabir  O'Doghcrty,  that  on  some 

wise  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain,  communicated  by  the 

into  open  revolt  May  1st,  1608,  and 

iore  and  put  the  garrison  to  the 

ttrrsticrd  on  Deny  next  day,  which  he  carried  will 

m*stan?e  and  burned  to  the  ground.     He  then  fell  back 

m  Umacrenan,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  rock 

held  out  for  five  months  until  he  was 

killed  br  a  8  ler,  who  shot  him  as  he  leaned  over  the 
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'Dogherty  being  thus  slain  in  rebellion 

I  of  high  treason,  Donegal,  along 

eated  to  the  crown.  On 

ibout  Lifford  was  allotted  to  Eng- 

bief  were  Sir  Ralph  1* 

i ill ;  the  vVholeofBoylagh  and  Bannagn 

y,  Esq.,  and  hia  sub-]  atei 
ugh  t<  mdertakers,  of  whom 

■I  and  Sir  Janus  Cn lining- 
in  to  servitors  and  natives, 
William  Stewart,  Sir  John 
lain  Henry  II 
ic  Swine   Banagh,  Mac 

In  Inishowen  Muff  was 
II.    Letterkenny  owes  its  origin 


to  Sir  George  Marburie,  and  Rathmelton  to  Sir  AYilLam 

Stewart.     At  the  time  of  the  plantation  the  old  Irish  were 

in  a  very  uncivilized  slate:  in  many  of  the  precincts  Miose 

who  were  permitted  to  remain,  si  ill  practised  thi 

ha 1 1 jus  method  of  ploughing  by  the   tail    at   the    time  of 

Pynnar's  survey.     Dunne   the   wars   th  the 

rebellion  of  1641, the  British  of  the  district  along  the  P03  la, 

called  theLaggan  forces,  did  excellent  service  in  tins  and  the 

adjoining  counties.  There1 

the  proprietors  oi  [riah  descent  at  the  time  of  the 

i  inent.     The  forfeitures  consequent  on  the  war  nf  I  lie 
revolution  of  1G8*  did  not  extend  into  Donegal.     The  la  t 
historical  event  connected  with  this  county  was  the  capture 
of  the  French  fleet  off  Tory  Island  by  Sir  John  B.  Wan 
in  1798. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in  Donegal  is 
the  Grianan  of  Aileach,  the  palace  of  the  northern  Irish 
kings  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  It  stands  on  a  small  mountain  802  feet  m  height, 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Swilly.  The  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  commands  a  noble  prospect,  is  surrounded  by  th> 
concentric  ramparts  of  earth  intermixed  with  unccmctited 
stones.  The  approach  by  an  ant  lent  paved  road  It- 
through  these  by  a  hollow  way  to  a  dun  er  stone  fortress  in 
the  centre.  This  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  circular 
wall  of  Cyclopean  architecture  varying  in  breadth  from  15 
feet  to  11  feet  6  inches,  an  I   r  (boul   fi   feet  high, 

enclosing  an  area  of  77  feet  f-  inches  in  diameter.  The 
thickness  of  I  his  wall  is  diminished  at  about  5  feet  from  the 
base  by  a  terrace  extending  round  the  interior,  from  which 
there  are  flights  of  step  al    similar  to  those  at 

S league  Fort,  another  remarkable  Cyclopean  erection  in 
the  county  of  Kerry.  There  was  probably  a  succession  of 
several  such  terraces  before  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  was 
demolished*  Within  the  thickness  of  this  wall,  opening  off 
the  interior,  are  two  galleries,  2  feet  2  inches  wide  at  bottom 
and  I  foot  11  inches  at  lop  by  5  feet  in  height,  which  ex- 
tend round  one-half  of  the  circumference  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  doorway,  with  which  however  they  do 
communicate:  their  use  has  not  been  determined.  The 
remains  of  a  small  oblong  building  of  mere  recent  date  but 
of  uncertain  origin,  occupy  the  centre.  The  pare  contained 
Within  the  outer  enclosure  is  about  5\  acres,  within 
the  second,  aboil!  4:  within  the  third,  about  I ;  and  within 
the  central  building,  of  Cash  el,  |.  The  stones  of  the  wall 
are  generally  of  about  2  feel  in  length,  polygonal,  not  laid 

lines,  not  chiselled,  and  without  cement  of  any  kind. 
The  description  is  thus  minute,  as,  from  an  antient   la 
poem   published   in   the    first   part   of  the 'Memoir   of  I 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,1  and  which  bears  conclusive 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  before  a.d.  1  I 
the  building  of  Aileach  ('the  stone  fortress1)  is  attributed, 
with  every  appearance  of  accuracy,  to  Eoeby  Ollahir,  whose 
reign  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  historical  epochs  in  Irish 
history.     In  this  poem  are  preserved  the  names  of  the  ar- 
chitects, the  number  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  occasion  of 
the  undertaking.     Umil  the  publication  of  the  Memoir,  ih<* 
uses   and   history  of  this  remarkable  edifice  were  totally 
unknown.     It  was  reduced  to  ita  present  state  of  ruin  a 
11  ni,  by  Murtagh  O'Brien,  kiny  of  Minister,  who.  in 
venge  of  the  destruction  of  Kincorn  [Clark]  by  Donnell 
Mac  Loughlin,.  king  of  Ulster,  ad.  H^h,  invaded  this  dis- 
trict and   caused  a  stone  of  the  demolished   fortress  of 
Aileach  to  be  brought  to  Limerick  fi  k  oi  plunder 

carried  home  by  his  soldiery;  This  event  was  remembered 
as  late  as  159'J,  when  the  plunder  of  Thomond  by  Hugh 
0*Donuell  was  looked  on  as  a  just  retaliation.  On  Tory 
Island  also  are  Lopean  remains,  not  improbably 

looted  With  the  very  antient  tradition  of  the  glass  to 
mentioned  hi  Nennius,    Tory  signifies  the  island  of  the 
tower.     On  the  the 

<:ns  of  seven  chllTCltei  ami  iw 
out  the  county  are  numerous  mem 
OS  he  u  more  usually  known  in  Ii 

Tins'  lied  saint,  the  apostle  of  lie.  indw 

of  the  church  of  Ioua,  was  born  at  Car;  11  village 

south  oi  KDmacre nan,  where  he  founded  an  abb. 
was  afterwards  richly  endowed  by  the  O'Donnells."    Near 
Kiln  -  I'DonneR 

always  inaugurated.     The  remains  of  the  abbey  of 
Done  a,  and  on 

the  north  of  Glen  Veagb  err  put  remains  of 

churches.     Hut  by  much  the  d  uecUs\a&V\va\ 
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locality  in  this  county  is  llie  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  situ- 
ated o it  at i  island  in  Loch  Derg.    The  autient  purgatory  was 
in  high  repute  during  the  middle  ages;  the  penitent  was 
1  to  pass  thruiit^li  ordeals  and  undergo  tempi  a  i 

i  lar  to  those  ascribed  to  the  Egyptian  mysteries.     (See 

Sullivan,  Hist  Caihol.  Rib*)    In  Rymer's  '  Fader*-*  arc 
ml  several  safe  conducts  granted  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land to  foreigners  desirous  <>f  visiting  Loch  Dorg  during  the 
fourteenth  century.     On  Patrick's  day,  a-  i-x  149  7,  the  rave 
buildings  mi  the  island  were  demolished  by -order  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  but  were  soon  after  repaired:    they  were 
again  razed  by  Sir  James  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Stewart, 
i  were  commiu  r  that   purpose    by   the   Irish 

ieni  a.  .d.  1632.  At  this  time  the  establishment 
consisted  of  an  abbot  and  forty  friars,  and  the  daily  resort 
of  pilgrims  averaged  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  cave 
I  opened  in  the  time  of  James  1L,  and  again  closed 
in  ITso.  At  present  the  Purgatory,  which  has  been  a  fourth 
Time  set  up.  but  on  an  island  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
shore  than  the  two  former,  draws  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Catholics  from  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  many  from  Great  Britain  and  America  every 
year.  The  establishment  consists,  during  the  lime  of  the 
station  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  13th  of  August,  of 
twenty  four  priests:  the  pilgrims  remain  there  six  or  nine 
days;  the  penances  consist  of  prayer,  maceration, fasting, 
and  a  vigil  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  sort  of  vault  called  tbe 
•prison.'  The  fees  are  1*.  4$d.  each,  of  which  G^rf.  is  paid 
for  the  ferry.  During  the  time  the  pilgrims  remain  on  the 
island  ihey  are  not  permitted  to  cat  anything  but  oaten 
bread  and  water.  Water  warmed  in  a  large  boiler  on  tbe 
ad  is  given  to  those  who  are  faint;  this  hot  water  is 
called  *  Wine,*  and  is  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues. 
One  of  the  pilgrims  whom  Mr.  Inglis  saw  here,  had  her 
lips  covered  with  blisters  from  I  he  heat  of  the  *  wine*  she 
had  drank.  The  number  of  pilgrims  is  variously  estimated 
from  10,01)0  to  13,1)00  and  1 9, U0Q  annually,  and  is  at  pre* 
sent  on  the  increase,  A  station  was  advertised  here  In  the 
year  1 830  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

For  the  state  of  education  in  ibis  county,  see  Raphok, 
with  which  diocese  the  county  of  Donegal  is  nearly  co- 
extensive. 

The  only  newspaper  published  in  this  county  i>  the  Baity- 
shannon  Herald;  number  of  stamps  used  in  I 

The  countv  expenses  are  defrayed  by  Grand  Jury  pre- 
sentments, the  amount  of  direct  taxation  bout 
*24,0O0/,  per  annum.  Assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Li  fiord, 
where  there  is  a  county  gaol :  there  are  bridewells  as  Done- 
gal and  Letterkenny.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at 
Londonderry.  The  share  of  the  expense  of  electing  this 
establishment,  which  falls  on  Donegal,  is  9035&  10*.  Id. 

r>f  Donegal  1802;  Sketches  in  Ire- 
land, by  the  Rev,  C  Otway;  Northern  Tourist;  Iuglis's 
Ireland  in  1 834;  i  r  Ordnance  Burvcy  qf  Ireland, 

Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  1S37;  Parliamentary  Papers , 

DO'NGOLA,  a  provinee  of  Upper  Nubia,  extending 
sou tli wards    from    the    bor  bouJ    19°  30* 

N.  lat ,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Korti,  about 
1^°  N.  lat..  where  it  borders  on  the  country  oflhe  Shevgia 
The  Nile  coining  from  Sen naar  flows  in  a  northern 
direction  through  Halfav,  Shendy,  and  theBarabra  country 
10  about  19°  N.  lat.  aiid  33°  E.  long.,  when  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  south  or  south  -south  -west,  passing  through  the 
Shevgia  country.  [B aural.]  After  passing  below  the  rock 
of  fiarkal,  as  it  reaches  the  town  or  village  of  Korr 

ourse  assumes  a  direction  nearly  due  west,  which  it  con- 
tinues <br  about  20  or  30  miles,  and  then  resumes  its  north 
direction  Bgvpt.    The   provinee  called  Dongola 

Stretches  along  the  river  from  Korti  first  to 

the  westward,  and  then  north  llowing  the  bend  of 

l  he  stream  to  below  the  island  of  Argo,  where  it  borders  on 
Dir  which  la^t  is  province  of  Nt 

The  whole  length  of  Dongola  is  about  1 50  miles,  and  its 
breadth  to  further  than 

the  strip  or  cultivable  lund  on  each  bank,  which  \ 
one  to  three  miles   in  breadth,  beyond  which  IS  the  de -crt. 
The  left  or  west  bank  i-  fertile,  the  eastern  h 

in  most  places  barren,  and  th  the  desert  stretch- 

ing close  to  the  waters  edge.   (Ws  and  Hanburya 

Travel*,)  The  fine  and  fertile  island  of  Argo  is  included 
vjthin  the  limits  of  Dongola.  The  principal  place  in  Don- 
^ola  is  Maragga  or  Now  Dongola,  on  tbe  left  or  west  bank, 
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in  19°  0'  N,  lat,,  whieh  was  in  great  measure  built  by  the 
Mamelukes  during  their  possession  of  I  ho  country  from 
1812  to  is  id,  when  they  were  driven  away  by  Ismail,  son 
of  the  pasha  of  Egypt    (Caillaud's  Travel*.)    Further  south 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  is  Dongola  Agnus  or 
Old  Dongola,  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  now  re- 
duced to  about  300  inhabitants.    At  one  end  of  it  is  a  large 
square  building,   two  stories  high,  whieh  was  formerly  a 
convent  of  Coptic  monks,  and  the  chapel  of  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  mosque.     There  are  also  other   remains  of 
Christian  monuments,  for  Dongola  was  a  Christian  i 
till  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Ihn  Batuta  speaks  of  it  a* 
such.   Makrki  in  the  fifteenth  century  describes  Don. 
a  fertile  and  rich  country  with  many  towns;  and  Poncet,  who 
in  1698  visited  Old  Dongola  and  its  king  and  court,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  considerable  place.    The  king  was  hereditary,  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  king  of  Sennaar.     After  Puncet's  time, 
however,  the  Shevgia  Arabs  desolated  Dongola,  and  reduced 
it  to  subjection  during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  present  depopulated 
and  poor  state  of  the  country.     When  the  Mamelukes  wh»* 
had  escaped  from  Egypt  came  to  Dongola  in  1812,  the  coun- 
try was  under  several  Meleks  or  petty  native  chiei 
jeet  however  to   the  Shevgia  Arabs.     It   is  now  a 
dependent  on  the  pusba  of  Kuypl;  and  the  bey  of  Don;    T 
who  resides  at  Maragga,  extends  his  jurisdiction  also 
the  country  of  the  Sheygia  Arabs.    The  natives  of  r 
resemble  those  of  Lower  Nubia  in  appearance,   they  tie 
black,  but  not  negroes ;  they  produce  dourxa,  barley, 
and  have  sheep,  goats,  and  some  large  cattle. 
horses  which  in  Egypt  are  know n  by  the  name  of 
come  chiefly  from  the  Sheygia  or  Barabra  countm. 
houses  are   built  of  unbaked  bricks,  made  of  clay  sod 
chopped  straw.     The  country  of  Dongola  is  tnon 
than  Lower  Nubia,  but  the  people  are  few  and  indo 
dispirited  by  long  calamities.     Ruppel,  in  his  *Ti 
Nubia  and  Kordofan,*  gives  particulars  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  Dongola. 

DONNE,  JOHN,  was  born  at  London  in  tbe  year  \$U 
of  respectable  parents.    At  the  early  ago  i,  being 

esteemed  a  good  Latin  and  French  scholar,  be  was  seut  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  after  remaining  there  a  few 
years  was  removed   to  Cambridge.     Although   be 
distinguished  himself  in  his  studies  he  look  n 

iniiy   being  Catholic    had   conscientious  ob 
to  In*  milking  the  requisite  oath.     At  lb 
Icen  be    went    to   Lincoln's  Inn  to   study  tbe 
while  here,  in  order  to  satisfy  certain  religious  doubts,  he 
read  the  controversies  between  the  Roman  Cathol 

Itants,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,      Aflcr 
travelling  for  about  a  year  in  Spain  and  Italy,  he 
his  return  secretary  to  Lord  Elsinore,  and  iell  in  b 
that  nobleman's  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geor^ 
The  lady  ret  tuned  his  affection,  and  they  were   pri 
married.    When  this  union  was  discovered  by  Sir  George 
he  was  so   indignant,  that  he  induced   Lord    I 
dismiss  Donne  from  his  service.  Tbe  unfor tun;; 
was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  his  father-in-law,  and 
WHS  taken  from  him  ;    but  by  an  expensive  law 
which  consumed  nearly  all  his  property,  he  va> 
recover  her.      Sir  George   forgave  him  shortly  afV, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  contribute  anything   I 
support,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  with  bis  K 
Francis  Whalh-v .  Dr.  Morton,  aficrwai 
ter,  advised  Donne  to  enter  into  the  Church,  ami 
him   ft  benefice;    hut   although    m 
fused  the  offer,  thinking  himself  not  holy  enougli  for  lltf 
priesthood.    Sir  Francis  Wta alley  at  In 
reconciliation  between  Donne  and  Sir  Go 

1(1/.,  in  quarterly  sum 
whole  sit  u;ld   be   paid.     Still  he  continued  to  be 

<d  circumstances,  and  after  residin 

r  he   had  removed  f«ir  the 
wife's  health,    he  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  H 
at  Drury  Lane.     He  accompanied  that  gentleman  I 
contrary  to  the  solicitations  of  his  wil  Id  not  bear 

parted   from  bun,  and  who,  as  she  said 
toe  evil,     While  Donne  was  in  Pa 
that  hs  saw  (he  apparition  of  his  wifi 
apartment  bearing  a  dead  child,  and  shortly  afl 
reived    the  Intelligence  that   his  wife  had  actual! 
deliver  d  child  at  thai  ven  moment.     The  honest 

Isaac   Walton,    who   writes    Donne's   Bio 
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teems  inclined  to  believe  this  story,  On  Donne's  return 
L>  England  he  was  introduced  to  James  I. ,  and  delighted 
the  unc  treatise  against  Catholicism,  entitled 

■P>i.  James  was  so  anxious  t  hould 

tat  Donne  at  length  complied,  and  became 
the  I  i  p  3  a  i  rim  -  o  rdi  na  ry .     H  is  St)  Fe  o  f  p  re  ac  hiug  is 

tins  described  by  Walton :  '  always  preaching  as  an  angel 
fig>r;  )mt  not  in  a  cloud.'    The  University  of  Cam- 

bridge made  him  doctor  of  divinity;  and  now,  just  as  he 
tt»  rising  from  his  misfortunes,  his  happiness  was  em- 
biUr-  ath  of  his  beloved  wife.     The  belli 

esented  him  with  their  lectureship  ;  and 

after  ace*  ;  an  embassy  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 

he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  vicar 

of  Sl  Dun  stands,  bein^  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  bus 

intu  a  consumption,  he  was  unable  to  perform 

il  duties;  but  some  enemy  having  hinted  that  he 

merv  1  illness  because  he  was  too  idle  to  preach,  be 

mounted  his  pulpit,  and  almost  in  a  dying  state,  preached 

ulut  Walton   has  called  his  '  own  funeral  sermon.'    This 

r wards  printed  under  the  quaint  title  of 

'Death*?  Duel.*    From  Ibis  time  he  abandoned  ail  thoughts 

en  had  a  portrait  painted  of  himself,  enveloped 

hich  he  kept  m  his  bed -room.     Shortly  afier- 

njnli  having    exalted    himself    (accord 

,  almost  to  a  state  of  angelic  beatitude. 

duess  and  piety  of  Donne  there  can  be  no 
doubt.     But  while  we  admire  these  genuine  qualities,  we 
not  be  blind  to  the  superstitions  and  puerilities  which 
I  whh  Donne's  religion,  though  these  might  be 
i  partially  (but  not  wholly)  to  the  age.     There  was 
leal  of  simplicity  about  him,  as  well  as 
.  raphcr  Walton,  who,  enthusiastic  in  his  ad - 
i  weakness  as  much  as  his  hero's  most 
However,  to  those  who  wish  to  see  cha- 
racters Uke  Donne  treated  in  the  spirit  of  their  own  time, 
commend  a  more  delightful  hook  than  Wal- 
nnc. 
poeC  Donne  was  one  of  those  writers  whom  Johnson 
bat  *  >rdsworthfs  expression)  *  atrangely'  designated 

poets :  a  more  infelicitous  expression  could  not 
been  devised. 
ie  biography  of  Cowley,  Johnson  has  committed  an 
uauntentiunai  injustice  towards  Donne.     By  representing 
Cewlcy's  faults  as  the  faults  of  a  school,  he  brings  film 

.  ;» usages  from  other  authors  containing  like  faults, 

LX>nn<        one  of  them.     He  lias  previc  cribed 

tbe  -  a  set  of  cold  unfeeling  pedants,  and  hence  the 

Doni        worst  lines  cited  in  illustration  of 

that  remark,   may  easily  imagine  thai  he  never  did  any- 

g    better,    and  set   him    down  as   a  mere    pedantic 

DM  BMEi 

Ttw  I  it  '  quaint  conceits'  are  only  the  deformities 

i  oetical  spirit:  the  man  himself  had  a  rich  vein 

of  poetry,  winch  Was  rarely  concealed  oven  when  most  la- 

borvou*ls  lnie  some  of  his  pieces,  both  for 

thought  and  eveu  melody,  are  absolute  gems,     His  Fault, 

?<>o  much   erutie  fervour  :    he 

iiion  to  run  loose  into  the  most  prurient 

exp  id   iit  Mine  of  his  amatory  piece-,  the  coti- 

ive  to  their  excessive  warmth.     His 

gh  written  in  a  measure  inconceivably  harsh, 

igth  an  d  tr  n  c  rgy .    The  i  r  me rits  were  dis- 

I  to  use  his  own  odd  phrase)  trans- 

gliah. 

seal  works,  besides  sermons,  are 
-Martyr,'  and  a  treatise  against  suicide,  i 

mTOlOS* 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those  readers  who 

*s  of  their  own  language  to  one  fact,  and 

lie  pieces  of  Donne,  written  in 

»,  are  absolute  music,  what  he  has  composed 

Hi  the  heroi  is  painfully  uncouth  and  barbarous. 

Thus,  though  the  invention  of  heroic  verse  took  place  at  an 

tarty  per.  inbuted  to  Chancer),  we  find  that  a 

ICto.  e  in  a  highly  cultivated  state  before  this  kind 

1 1  be  written  in  perfection. 

M  ut  DOUM,  a  remarkable  palmlree  exclusively 

specially  the  neighbourhood  of 

,  Cncitera  Thebaic  a.     Its  stem* 

uj%t  without  branches  like  other  palms,  forks 

two  or  three  times,   thus  assuming   the  appearance  of  a 

Pari  be  fruit  is 

abjut  the  ftile  of  an  orange,  angular,  irregularly  funned,  of 


a  reddish  colour,  and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritious 
rind.     The  albumen  of  the  seed  is  hard  and  semitrans- 
parent,  and   is  turned   into  beads  and  other  little  0; 
merits,     Gretmer  described  it  under  the  name  of  Hyphamc 
coriacea. 

DOOMS,  FALSING  OF,  a  term  of  the  old  Scots  law, 
somewhat  similar  in  import  with  appeal  of  false  doom  in 
the  law  of  Eugland.  A  doom  or  judgment  thus  falscd  or 
charged  with  injustice,  was  of  old  taken  from  the  bailies  of 
burghs  to  the  court  of  Four  boroughs,  and  from  the  court 
baron  or  freeholder's  court  to  the  court  of  the  sheriff,  thence 
to  Che  justice  ay  re,  and  thence  to  the  parliament.  But  on 
the  institution  of  the  court  of  session,  in  1532,  anew  method 
of  review  was  established,  the  proceedings  of  the  inlet 
court*  being  thenceforward  carried  Into  the  court  of  session 
i  by  advocation,  suspension* awl  reduction,  a  form  of  process 
derived  from  the  tribunals  of  modern  Rome,  and  from  the 
court  of  session  to  parliament  by  protest  for  renieid  of  law, 
and  now  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal* 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  justiciary  declined 
immediately  on  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session.  By 
the  Jurisdiction  Act,  however,  it)  Geo.  II.,  a  power  of  appeal 
to  a  limited  extent  was  again  bestowed  on  the  circuit  court 
of  justiciary,  and  a  process  of  appeal  laid  down  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  antient  falsing  of  dooms.  This  method  of 
appeal  has,  with  some  slight  alterations,  been  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

For  the  old  falsing  of  dooms,  see  Stat.  Hill  c,  10 ;  1420, 
C,  116;   1471,  c  II  ;   J50:j,  c.  95,  99. 

DOONG URPORE,  a  small  principality,  situated  in  tho 
district  of  Bagur  and  province  of  Gujerat,  in  a  hillv  tract,  as 
to  which  but  few  particulars  are  known,  Tins  principality 
was  formerly  united  to  Odeypore,  in  Rajpooiami.  and  the 
I  rajah  of  Doongurpore  still  claims  seniority  over  the  reigning 
reign  of  Odeypore,  but  this  distinction  is  merely  nomi- 
nal, and  there  is  in  fact  no  political  connexion  between  the 
two  rajahs.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Doougur 
pore  are  ttheels,  who  are  considered  to  be  the  Aborigines  of 
the  country.  Some  years  ago  the  rajah  to  preserve  bis 
authority,  which  was  threatened  by  the  more  powerful 
among  his  subjects,  took  sotne  hands  of  Sindes  into  his  nay, 
but  they  soon  usurped  all  power,  and  were  proving  de- 
structive to  the  country,  when  the  rajah  sought  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  ftnglish  under  whose  intervention  the 
country  has  recovered  fiuni  the  desolate  condition  to  winch  it 
had  been  reduced.  The  town  of  Doongurpore,  the  capital, 
mated  in  23°  54'  N.  lat.  and  7T  5u'E.  long.:  about  'j:> 
miles  north-east  from  Ahmedabad.  A  lake  Dear  Ibis  Lown 
La  iaid  to  hate  its  mounds  constructed  with  solid  blocks  of 
marble. 

DOOR  and  DOORWAY,  the  entrance  leading  into  a 
public  or  private  ediiice,  and  the  opening  or  entrance  way  into 
an  apartment  or  from  one  apartment  to  another.  This  why 
is  closed  with  the  door,  which  is  generally  made 
and  hung  to  one  of  the  sides  or  jambs  of  the  doorway,  3fhe 
name  door  is  from  the  Saxon  part  of  our  language,  but  il  is 
one  of  those  roots  which  occur  also  in  the  cognate  languages, 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin.     The  doorway  i  '   i    ill,  or 

horizontal  piece  laid  on  the  ground,  the  perpendicular  piet 
architraves  or  iambs,  called  also  by  Vitrmius  th 
pagmenta,  and  the  lintel,  or  piece  laid  on  the  top  of  i!r> 
jambs.     Accord ing  t o  V it  r  u  v  i  us  (iy.  «4),  w  h  o  gives  g one ra  1 
rules  for  the  proponing  oftbs  portals  of  temples,  the  hvpo- 
thyron,  or  aperture  for  doors,  should  be  as  follows :— Xhe 
height  from  the  pavement   to   the  ceiling   of  the   temple 
being  divided  into  three  parts  and  a  half,  two  of  the  whole 
parts  were  allowed  for  the  height  of  the  door.     These  | 
parts  were  subdivided  into  twelve  smaller  parts,  of  w  hub 
five  and  a  half  were  allowed  as  the  width  of  the  door  at  the 
base;  and  the  upper  part  was  contracted  according  to  the 
following  rule*:  il  not  more  than  1ft  feet  high,  the  contrac- 
tion was  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  on  the  face;  if 
the  height  mi  more  than  Hi,  and  not  exceeding  9 
fourth  part  of  the  width  of  the  jamb  only  was  employed; 
and  fruni  beyond  2a  feet,  and  not  exceeding  30  i 
eighth  onlj-    Doors  higher  in  proportion  were  made  per- 
pendicular. 

The  Egyptian  doorway  is  perpendicular,  and  consists; of 
two  fbt  architraves  of  stone,  with  a  tlat  Lintel  surmounted 
ba  an  astragal  moulding,  above  which  is  a  frieze  terminated 
with  a  buhl  cavetto  and  fillet.  The  doorway  inclosed  be- 
lt the  architraves  and  lintel  is  narrow  in  its  nropoitie 
The  form  of  the  door  itself  (if  there  ever  \wi*  gu< 
unknown. 
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mouldings  over  the  lintels  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  wel 
1  as  the  inclination  of  the  jambs  or  their  contraction  at  th 
tops :  they  occur  however  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivol 
and  of  Hercules  at  Cora.  The  bronze  door  of  the  Pai 
theon  at  Rome,  of  which  we  have  given  a  cut,  is  not  w 
believe  altogether  an  antique  model.  The  bronze  door  c 
the  temple  of  Romulus  at  Rome  is  however  an  antiqu 
door.    (Donaldson  on  Doors,  plates.)    Some  notion  of  th 


Egyptian  Door  from  Denderah. 

The  Greek  doorway  is  often  inclined  inwards,  or  con- 
tracted at  the  top ;  it  has  also  a  peculiar  lintel  or  top-stone, 
with  mouldings  running  round  it  and  meeting  the  ends  of 
the  architraves,  and  forming  two  elbows,  thus : 


Greek  lintel  bead,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  architrave  moulding  is 
formed  round  it. 

The  mouldings  of  the  architraves  are  delicately  formed, 
and  decorated  with  ornaments,  and  a  frieze  and  cornice  sup- 
ported on  consoles  are  sometimes  added.  The  decorations 
of  the  Erectheiuin  doorway  are  very  rich,  but  the  size  of  our 
cut  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  them.  We  have  no 
exami  le  of  the  form  and  construction  of  a  Gieek  door. 


4     ^      6 

Scale  of  Feet. 
Greek  Dooiu-oy  of  the  Erectheium  ;  from  Donaldson'*  work  on  Doors. 

The  Roman  doorway  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek, 
except  that  the  elbows  or  projections  of  the   architrave 


so  30 

Scale  of  Feet. 

Pantheon  Door  and  Doorway ;  from  Donaldson's  work  on  Doors. 

construction  and  panelling  of  antient  doors  may  be  derive 
from  the  above  work.  Many  beautiful  models  of  model 
doorways  exist  at  Rome,  and  in  various  cities  of  Italy.  . 
careful  study  of  them  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  taste  of  tt 
architect.  The  modern  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery  i 
Florence  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  are  unrivalled  for  the 
size,  design,  and  beauty  of  workmanship. 

Wooden-framed  doors,  either  single  or  double,  consist « 
styles  or  upright  side  pieces,  rails  or  horizontal  piece 
tenoned  into  the  styles,  and  panels  or  thinner  pieces  < 


CY-mmou  frnvnt'd  Door.     1, 1,  1,  1,  panels;   2.2,  styles;   3, 3,  architrave, 
iambs )  4,  Hotel ;  5,  5,  rails;  6,  6,  6,  munnions;  7,  sill. 
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let  into  groove*  in  the  compartments  formed  by  the 
together.     Munitions,  a  corrup- 
arc  short  upright  piece*  let  into  the  rails, 
often  a  moulding  running  round  their 
both  sides.     Fur  the  technical  terms 
rs,  the  reader  may  consult  Nicholson's  Die- 
enenu  information  on  doors,  the 
rk  of  T.  L.  Donaldson  on  Doors. 

Gothic  Architecture,] 
» It  NIK.     [Tournay.] 
V"  IK >  (constellation),  the  sword-fish,  a  constellation 
the  southern   hemisphere)  and  cut 
i  by  a  line  joining  a  Argus  and  a  Eridant.  The 
rmpal  stars  are  as  follows. 
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DORAT,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  the 
Having  a  considerable  fortune  he  devoted  himself 
ud  produced  a  number  of  tragedies,  which, 
we're  successful,  drew  on  him  torrents  of  ridi- 
■i  temporary  wits.     He  seems  however  to 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  lighter  class  of 
cms.     He  hod  a  great  passion  for  bringing  out  splendid 
<1  the  cost  of  vignettes  and  tail 
bjs  fortune.     lie  died  in  the  year  1780, 
-  of  Dorat  fill  twenty  volumes,  hut  they  are 
■5 1 minted.     La  Harpe  will  scarcely  allow  him 
m  The dt rale,  a  work  on  the  pro - 
considered  his  chef  d'eruvre ; 
ih  wholesome  nd.  ice  to  | 
thing  that  can  be  called  poetry, 
i  re  told  with  naivete*  und  hu- 
ihe  best  reputation,  hut 
His  dramas  arc   entire] 

served  that  the  edition  of  the  works  of 

adorned  with  engravings  supe- 

hlaine 

Uing  his  fortune  oil 

i  refuse  tli  i orb  is  due 

loice  engravings  were 

i  m. 

sTER,  gh  and  market-town,  having 

i   the   division   of  Dorchester  and 

by  west  from  Lot- 

railed  by  the  Romans  '  Durnovaria,'  and 
Malory  of  Dorsetshire,  says 
firht  ine  Dorchester  is  from  Dur,  or 

cms  tin*  best  opinion. 
Domceasl  whence  wc 

•  I  so  been  called 
gilis  h  it  from  Dorchester  in  Ox- 

4  Villa  Episcopalis.1 
Loo  tJ  Ickiucl'l  street),  it  must 

til  a  ;  importance  in  the  time  of  the 

ished  here  by  King  At  hel- 
ved by  lire"  in  1613:  31)0 
i  [uly  Trinity  and  All  S. tints, 
is  estimated  by  Hutchins 

,;   in  the  vicinit)  o(  Dor- 
;tiid  the  parliamentary  fu 
isixea  held  here 

and   four  olher 
of  being  impli- 
es reuelh  und  guihy  and 
The  following  day  292  personsple 
y,  and  10  were  ordered  Lr  execution.    John  lutchiu. 


who  wrote  the  'Observator'  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  tn  every  town  in  I  lie  county  once 
a  year,  but  on  his  petitioning  to  be  hanged  as  a  mitigation 
of  his  punishment)  he  was  reprieved,  and  subsequently  Dar- 
thmed. 

The  manor  of  Dorchester  has  passed  through  the  bauds  of 
l  -real  many  families,  and  in  the  llth  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  IT,  appears  to  have  been  the  king's  demesne 
borough,  In  the  1st  of  Henry  V.  the  profits  of  the  borough 
were  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  at  a  fee -farm  rent  of  - 
The  rent  was  subsequently  granted,  and  is  now  paid,  to  the 
Hardwicke  fa  mil  v. 

The  corporation  claim  a  prescriptive  rtefct,  but  they  have 
charters  of  Edward  III.,  Charles  I,,    an  ms: 

the  governing  charier  is  that  of  the  oth  Charles  L     The 
assites  and  courts  of  quarter-sessions  for  t  lu-  count)  and  for 
the  borough  are  held  here;  as  well  as  a  court  of  record 
a  court  hd.     A  high  steward  is  appointed  for  life. 

The  borough  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
since  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  L,  but,  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  the  boundaries  are  considerably  ex- 
tended, and  include  Fordington,  Colleton  Row,  and  part  of 
Trinity  parish,  and  include  a  population  of  4940  inhabitant- 
The  population  of  the  town  itself  is  3033,  of  whom  1552 
are  females. 

The  town  of  Dorchester  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slight 
elevation  near  the  river  Frome,  and  consists  principal  I 
three  spacious  streets, which  are  well  paved  and  Ugh! 
A  delightful  walk,  well  shaded,  surrounds  two-thirds  of  ihe 
town.  Races  arc  annually  held  here  in  September;  and  a 
rectod  iu  182k.  The  shire  hall  is  a  plain 
building  of  Portland  stone,  and  is  cbromodioualy  Hi  ten  up. 
The  gaol,  built  in  1793,  contains  the  g  LOI,  the  ho 

of  correction,  and  the  penitentiary:  the  interior  is  divided 
into  four  wings,  communicating  by  cast  iron  bridgi 

The  trade  is  now  very  trifling,  but  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  Jame>  I.  the  manufacturing  of  cloth 
carried  on  to  some  extent:  the  market-days  arc  Saturday 
and  Wednesday.  There  are  fairs  on  Trinity  Monday,  St, 
John  the  Baptist's,  and  on  St.  James's  daya  ;  the  three  last 
are  principally  for  sheep  and  lambs,  for  which  Do  relic- 
is  celebrated.  A  tract  of  Land,  called  Fordington  Field, 
partly  meadow,  partly  arable,  surrounds  a  portion  of  the 
town;  Ua  soil  Is  particularly  adapted  tor  the  reeding  of  cat- 
tle, and  it  extends  over  a  sin;  n  miles  in  circum- 
■  I  tout  any  Enclosures. 

The  town  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  All  Saints  (com- 
monly called  All  Hallows),  St  Peters,  and  the  Holy  Triniiy, 
and  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorset  and  diocese  of  Bristol. 
St.  Peter's  church  contains  some  curious  monuments,  is 
spacious,  well  built,  and  consists  of  D  chancel,  have,  aisles, 
and  au  embattled  tower,  90  feet  in  height.  The  living  of 
Trinity  is  by  far  the  best,  being  now  worth  4M)L  a  year* 
There  are  also  places  p  for  Baptist  .  Independents, 

Wesleyan  Methodisis.  and  UnitariaJ 

A  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hard)  in  the  year  la7'J,  the  government  of 
which  is  vested  in  trustees.  It  has  two  exhibitions,  of 
It)/,  per  annum,  to  St. John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  one 
per  annum  to  any  college  of  either  University.  A 
second  school,  founded  prior  to  the  grammar-school,  was 
refounded  m  1623  bj  >n,  the  master  of  which 

ucts  live  boys  I)   in  reading,   writing,  and 

arithmetic    There  ,  founded  by  Sir  Robert 

Napier  in  1 1- 1  o,  by  Matthew  Chubb  in  1619;  and  the  W 
stone  almshouses,  hi  the  support  of  four  couples,  or  four 
single  persons. 

The  town  was  strongly  fortified  and  entirely  surround.  1 
by  a  wall,  when  in  pC  of  the  Romans:  and  the  Mle 

where  an  aulient  castle  ill  called  Castle  Gr- 

The  building  itself  wu  totally  demolished,  an  for 

Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  out  of  the  materials  by 
Chidiock  (family,  in  the  reien  of  Edward  III., 
near  the  site  of  the  old  castle.    The  church  of  lit 
was  pulled  down  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  housi 
the  residence  of  Sir  Fran  d  was  subsequently 

converted  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting-boil 

elated  pavements,  Roman  urns,   and  a  quantity  of 
coins    of    Antoninus    Pius,    \  and 

other  Roman  emperors,  have  been  duo;  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  D 

DORDOGNE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  rke^uv 
the  department  of  Puy  da  \ftm«t  wv  'Oaa  &<^k  oV^kafcX 
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Dor,  the  summit  of  which  (Pay  lie  Sancy,  6224  feet  high) 
i a  t he  h ighest  po i at  of  c e n  I  r;j  1  V r q n c e .    Th e  Do rd otf  06  1 1 
past  the  towns  of  B"rt,  Ar^entat,  and  Beaiilicu,  all  in  the 
department  of  Corrczc,  to  the  junction  of  the  Cere, 

From  the  junction  of  the  (  unwe  of  the  Dordogoe 

is  westward:    at  Mayronne,   14  mdes  below  t lie  jutM 
the  navigation  commences ;  and  at  Limcuil,  about  40  tnilei 
below  Mayronne,  the  Dordoppne  re>  Veilfe,  a  navi- 

gable tributary,  which  rise*  in  the  department  of  Gorreze, 
and  has  a  south-western  course  uf  about  100  miles,  [Cor- 
keze/)  At  Li  bourne,  70  miles  Mow  the  junction  of  the 
i  re,  the  Dordogne  receives  the  Isle,  its  largest  tribu- 
tary, which  rises  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  and  has  a 
souih-wesr  roorie  of  nearly  lifl  mile*.  About  JJ  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Itde,  the  Dordogne  unites  wiih 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  the  actuary  of  the  Gironde. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  240  to  231)  miles,  for  more  than 
1 30  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  tide  Hows  up  to  Castillon, 
nearlv  90  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Garonne  r  and 
s  mutinies  at  spring  tides,  when  the  water  iu  the  river  is 
low,  sets  in  with  a  violence  which  overwhelms  everything 
The  anchors  of  the  boats  and  vessels  moored  in  the  stn  am 
arc  carried  away,  the  cables  broken,  and  the  vessels  wrecked, 
unless  the  owners  have  taken  the  precaution  to  place  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
diminishes  the  violence  of  the  stream.  This  violent  Mow 
of  the  tide  is  called  Le  Ma&mret ;  the  noise  which  it  makes 
may  be  heard  as  far  off  as  seven  or  eight  miles.    [Bore-] 

The  Dordogne  is  noticed  in  the  writings  of  Ausonius 
and  Sidonius  ApolHnaris,  in  the  4th  and  ath  centuries 
under  the  name  of  D uramus.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the 
6th  century,  calls  it  Dorononia;  and  Eginhard  (9th  cen- 
tury) Dornonia.  Dordonia,  the  Latinized  form  of  Dordogne, 
first  appears  in  the  writings  ofAymuin  or  Aimoin  in  the 
etld  of  I  he  10th  or  beginning  of  the  1 1th  century. 

DORDOGNE,  a  department  in  the  south *of  France, 
taking  its  name  from  the  river  just  described.  Its  figure 
approximates  to  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  having  its 
dflM  respectively  facing  the  S.,  N.E.  and  N.W.  It  is 
bonded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  department  of  Haute 
•nne;  on  the  E /by  that  of  Correze;  onthe  S.E.lv*  I  hat  of 
1  :  |  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Lot  and  Garonne ;  on  the  S.W.  by 
that  of  Gironde;  on  the  W«  (for  a  very  short  d  lit  a  nee  >  b) 
of  Charente  Inferieure  ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  Cha- 
rente.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  90  0 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  71  mile-.  The 
area  of  the  department,  according  to  M.  Malte  Bruit,  is  3640 
iqwi  miles ;  rather  more  than  llie  joint  area  of  the  English 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk :  the  population  in  1 832  was 
483;7ft0  fBOt  more  than  12-lTths  of  the  population  of  the 
two  English  counties  just  mentioned),  giving  133  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile,  Perigueux,  the  capital,  on  the  Isle, 
(population  In  18.12,  8700  for  the  town,  or  895f»  for  the 
me,)  is  about  2'">4  miles  in  a  straight  line 
YV\  of  Paris,  or  294  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans, 
Yiorzon,  Chfiteauroux,  and  Limoges. 

There  are  no  very  lofty  hills  in  this  department.  The 
hill*,  which   run  N.W,  from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 

1  ofTa  subordinate  chain  which  just  crosses  the  ivu  r 
pari  of  the  department  near  N  outrun.   Other  hills  of  lower 
elevation  traverse  the  department,  and  form,  except  in  the 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Dordogne  and  the  Isle, 
nm •,.  -,  which  are  liable  to  be  inundated   and  da- 

mn, floods.  The  department  is  watered  by  the  Dor- 

.  Ut«h  pttSM   through  it  from  B.  to  \V.  ;    ami   is 
throughout  this  part  of  its  course.     The  Veritas 
tl  s  hi-  department  from  that  of  Correze,  and  flows  post 
Montignac.  where  it  becomes  navigable  into  the  Dotdogne. 
Th  jiartment  of  Haute  Vienne,  and  en- 

tering that  of  Dordogne  on  the  N.E.,  flows  through  it  in  a 
S.W,  direction,  until  it  enters  the  department  of  Gir  i 

miles  above  its  junction   with  the   Dordogne.      The 

rises   in  the   department  of  Haute  Vienne,   and 

that  of  Dordogne,  Hows  through  it  or  alon^  the 

ier   until   it   enters   the  department  of  Gironde^  and 

unite!  with  the  Isle.    These  are  the  principal  rivers.     Of 

!er  ones,  the  Nizonne,  which  receives  the  Belte  and 

the  Pule,  falls  into  the  Dronne ;    as  dn  also  the  Bouhni 

and  the  Colic  :   the  Loue,  the  Haute  ^  hich  rises 

En  the  department  of  Coireze),  the  Veni,  llie  .  and 

the  I  lurche,  fill  into  the  Lde  :  the  Beune  falls  into 

the   Vezere;   and  the   Mtht,    the  Ceeo,    the  Oouie,  the 

Coudou  united  with  the  Louire,  into  the  Dordogne '  the 
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Bandiat,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Charente,  and  the  Dropt  and  the  Allemarec, 
in  the  southern  part,  to  that  of  the  Garonne. 

*The  soil  is  far  from  productive:  the  calcareous  rock  often 
presents   its  bare  suiface,  or  is  coveted  only  with  heath, 
broom,  and  chestnut-trees,  which  occupy  immense 
Sometimes   the  continuity  of  these  arid  lands  is   broken 
only  by  the  intervention  of  marshes,     R:eh  and 
occur,  as  it  were,  accidentally  in  the  midst  of  this    i 
The  grain  harvests  would  be  insufficient  for  the 
the  inhabitants,  were  they  not  eked  out  by  the  use  of  rhest* 
nuts  as  food :  but  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyard- 
half  is  sold  as  wine  or  con  vertex!  into  brandy  for  expt  ; 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  eomiderv 
consists  of  pit  coal,  manganese,  and  several  other  m 
especially  iron,      But  that  which  cut i lies  this  department 
to  the  consideration  of  epicures  is  the  white*  win 
rac,  the  delicacy  *  1  the  pork,  the  ahundance  of  red  part  r 
the  excellent  pike  which  are  found  in  the  ponds,  the  liqueurs, 
the   fine   confectionary  of  Perigueux*  and,,  above  all,  the 
truffles  which  the  district  round  that  town  affords/ 
Brun.) 

The  department  contains  635  communes,  and  is  divirled 
into  Jive  arrondissements  or  sub-prefectures,  viz.,  IVi 
central  (101,527  inhabitants) ;  Nontron,  in  the  north  i 
inhabitants)  ;  Bergerac,  in  the  youth  { 1 1  fi.sy  7  i 
Sarlat,  in  the  east  (109,430  inhabitants);  and  Rib« 
the  west  (72,774  inhabitants).    Of  the  towns,  Peri^ucux 
and  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne  (population,  596G  for  the 
town,  8557  for  the  whole  commune,)  are  described  in  their 
respective  articles. 

Sarlat  is  between  the  Dordogne  and  the  Yez£reT  on  i 
brook  which  flows  into  the  former  and  in  a  deep  \  alley, 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  copper  and  iron  rnmet 
coal-pits,  and  mill-stone  quarries.  The  populati 

J  was  3917  for  the  town,  or  6056  for  the  whoh 
muiie.     The   inhabitants  are  engaged  in  paper. 

Though  it  is  so  small  a  place,  Sarlat  was  1  e  Revo- 

lution a  blab  The  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the 

archbishop" of  Bordeaux     Snrlat  wa^  one  of  the 
holds  of  the  Huguenots,  and  was  twice  besieged  in  the 
religioui  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Riberac  is  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Dronne  in  a 
fertile  plain,  iu  which  corn  and  hemp  are  grow 
to   Bordeaux*     There  are  at  Ribcrac  the   re: 
strong  castle,  once  belonjjin^  to  the  viscounts  of  7*ui 
The  population  of  the  whole  commune  in  1832  w; 
that  of  the  town  is  not  distinguished     Ribcrac  is  not  on 
near  any  main  road. 

Nontron  is  on  the  Bandiat,  in  the  nortt  irn  part  of 
department.  The  inhabitants  amounted  in  I 
for  the  town,  or  3'24n  for  the  whole  commune.  They 
nufactu re  leather  and  common  cutlery,  and  carry  on  I 
in  the  iron  produced  by  the  mined  and  wrought  in 
forges  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Beside  the  above,  which 
menU,  there  arc  in  the  north,  St,  Jea  ,  on 

river  Colle;  Mareuil  and  Thhicrs,  on  the  D< 
Roche -Beaueour*  on  the  Nixonne.     The  la^t  : 
from  Paris  to  Perigucux,  20  or  2 1  miles  from  the  la 
and  consists  of  one  crooked,  steep  and  ill  paved  *i: 
ill-built  house!?.    The  situation  however  is  pleasai 
inhabitants  are  given  by  \  \Til tiers  (a.  d.  i 

lootl.     Many  sheep,  whose  flesh  is  in  good  * 
in  the  neighbourhood.     In  the  eastern  part  there 
ckleuil,  near  the  Loue,  Terrasson  and  Monti] 

et  and  St.  Cvprien  on  the  Dordogne,     Monttgnae  h 
in  1832  a  population  of  *2ti*29  for  the  town,  and  39*22  for  the 
whole  commune  :  the  navigation  of  the  Vczere  begins  liere. 
Terra>son  is  on  the  road  from  Perigueux  to  Briv< 
Tulle.     St  had  in  \s31  a  population  of  1 

(he  town,  or  §3Ffi  for  the  whole  commune. 

In  the  western  part  are  St.  Aulaye  and  La  Roeh 
:  Chalais,  on  the  Dronne,  and  La  Tour  Blanch 
the  source  of  the  Pude;  and  Villefninche-deLouehi 
tween  the  Isle  and  the  Dordogne  :  these  are  all  very-  small 

uth  are  Eymet,  on  the  Dropt;  Beau 
on  the  Couze ;  I^sigeac,  Belves,  Biron,  Monpazier,  and  another 
V  die  tranche.     Be  Ives  had,  in  1832,  a  population  ol 
for  the  town,  or  2363  for  the  whole  commune,     A 
derahle  quantity  of  nut-oil  is  made  here,     Biron  was  a 
barony  held  by  the  Mar6chal  de  Biron,  one  of  the 
supporters  of  flenry  IV.,  and  was  made  a  duchy  in 
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■  son  of  the  Marechal,  who  was  afterwards  beheaded 
icy  against  Henri. 
centre   of   the  department  are   Branloine  and 
,  on  the  Dronne;  St.  Astier,  on  the  Isle;  and  La 
ha  Dordo^ne.     Bran  tome   has  a  population  of 
According  to  the  *  Dictionnoirc  Universelle 
■■'  r  \.i\  1304>,  the  manufactures  of  Brantomc 
wry,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yarn.     There 
place  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Charte- 
rer.    This  abbey  was  held  in  commendam  by 
i  de  Bourdeillcs,  author  of  the  well-known  *  Mem  or  res 
Bl0oae.'     Tbe  town  of  Bourdeilles  is  snid  hy  ExpiBy 
ve   an  untient  castle.     The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
ling  to  the  *  Diclionnaire  Universe! le,1  engaged 
gea  and  other  light  woollens,  and  cotton  hose, 
from  the  bourir  or  small  town  of  Miremont,  near 
H  a  cavern  whose  ramifications  extend   for 
-.     Another  cavern,  that  of  Mussidan,  in 
►  partment,  is  remarkable  for  the  fountain 
i^hes  from  it  and  forms  a  cascade. 

lie  department  forms  the 

e  of  Perigueux,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of 

op   of  Bordeaux:   for   the  administration   of 

tded  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale 

military  affairs  it  is  comprehended 

if  tiit»  eUtenth  division,  of  which  the  head- qua  iters  are  at 

Ite&z*.  seven    members  to  the  Chamber  of 

Dtputte*.     (Make  Brun;  Balbi;  Vaysse  de  Villiers.) 

la  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  behind 

'•lit  average  of  France.     M.  Dupin   assigns    to  it,  in  the 

fiart   *\  to  his  '  Forces  Produc lives,    &c>   de  la 

Pri&ce  1827),  one  male   child  at  school    to 

mts. 

IECHT.    [Dort.] 

DRE'A,  was  born  in  146G  at  Oneglia,  in 
tat  *esl  ra  of  Genoa,  of  an  antient  noble  family, 

a  belonged   as  an  imperial  lief.     Having 
^s  at  an  early  age,  Doria  embraced  the  pro- 
fit lion  of  arms,  served  under  several  princes  in  various  parts 
vfltaii,  and  lastly  entered  the  service  of  Francis  I*»  who 
of  bis  licet  in   the  Mediterranean, 
Genoa  Lad  V  I  >ng  time  distracted  by  factions,  which 

M  br-  rider  J  he  dominion  or  protection,  as  it  was 

tsconti  and  Sforxa,  dukes  of  Milan.    The 
g  conquered  the  duchy  of  Milan,  placed  a 
i  in  tienoa,  upon  condition  of  respecting  the  liber- 
ris,  a  promise  which   they  kept  with  the 
i   conquerors*     The  citizens  were  oppressed  hi 
■  1    Doria   having  remonstrated  with  the 
*$ruu  of  Francis  in  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a  tecrat 
veercarnc  for  his  arrest,  just  after  his  nephew  and  lieu- 
i  Doria,  had  gained  an  important  vie  ton' 
ver  the  imperial   fleet    near   the  coast    of 
Kink*  The  French  were  then  besieging  Naples 

bf  had-  Rarbezieux,  a  French  naval  ofticer,  was  sent  to 
Genoa  vith  twelve  galleys  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Andrea 
Pro,  who,  having  had  intimation  of  this  design,  retired  into 
ta?  gulf  of  La  Spezia,  sent  for  his  nephew  to  join  him  with 
tW  galleys  whirh  he  hadYittcd  out  at  his  own  expense,  and 
Afvd  hi*  aerrices  to  Charles  V.,  who  received  him  with 
aam  arms.  Doria  stipulated  with  Charles  that  Genoa,  as 
uq  as  1  from  the  French,  should  be  restored  to  its 

^dependence  under  the  imperial  protection,  but  no  foreign 
prrj»on  or  government  should  be  admitted  into  it.  At  the 
am*  tine  he  engaged  to  serve  the  emperor  with  twelve 
alleys  ntud  out  by  himself,  which  number  was  afterwards 
naei  to  fifteen*  for  which  Charles  agreed  to  pay  him 
*Mm»o  dueata  a  year.  Dona  soon  after  appeared  before 
Geaoa  wills  his  1>  Iron,  and  being  favoured  by  tbe 

aaUotant*.  be  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  drove  the 
Fftorh  away*  It  is  said  that  Charles  offered  him  the  sove* 
:  but  Doria  preferred  a  nobler  course.  He 
ft-erpuHsavd  tbe  government  of  the  republic,  and,  in  order 
lie  named  a  certain  number  of 
nobles  and  citizens,  out  of  which  the  legislative 
to  be  chosen  annually.  New  families  might  be 
the  number  from  time  to  time.  A  Siguoria,  or 
\leen,  with  a  Doge,  renewed  every  two  years, 
fwajp»te4  the  executive,  and  five  censors  were  appointed 
-t  iv«  year*  as  guardians  of  the  laws.  Doria  was  appointed 
era**  iur  hfe.  with  the  title  of '  Father  and  Liberator  of  his 
caaairv/  ,  He  now  resumed  his  naval  career  as  admiral  of 
Cbarie*  V.,  and  distinguished  himself  against  the  Turks 
P,  C,  No.  $42, 


and  the  Barbavy  pirates.     He  cseorted  Charles  V.  to  the 
expedition  of  Tunis  in  1535,  and  contribu  tfy  to  l  ho 

taking  of  the  place.  In  1538  he  joined  the  Venetian  Jleet 
off  Corfu,  when  he  lost  the  opportunity  Of  attacking;  with 
every  chance  of  success,  the  Turkish  armament  cotnmrui 
by  the  famous  Barbarossa.  [RAitBAttOssA;  Kiiuit  BnoiwJ 
His  conduct  on  the  occasion  was  attributed  to  secret  in- 
structions from  the  emperor.  In  I.>41  Doiia  conmianded 
the  Heel  in  the  expedition  of  Charles  \  en, 

fVom  which  he  is  said  to  have  tried  in  vain  to  dtwmtfle 
emperor.     It  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  could 
only  save  the  emperor  with  a  small  part  of  the  army.     In 
his  old  age,  Doria  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he  lived  in  gr 
splendour  and  reputation,  the  first  among  ail  fellow-citizens, 
respected  by  all.  and  consulted  upon  all  matters  of  import- 
ance.    Charles  V,  created  him  Prince  of  Melfi  and  Tarsi 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     At  the  beginning  of  1547  his  life 
was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Fieoehi:   bis  ncj.l? 
Giannettino  was  murdered,  but  Andrea  escaped,  and  Ftescni 
perished  in  the  attempt.     A  few  months  afer  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy wan  formed  against  him  by  Giuiio  Cibo,  a  Genoese 
emigrant,  who  however  was  die<&f6ffed  and  executed.     In 
154y  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  proposed  to  build 
a  tui tress,    and  introduce   a  Spanish   garrison,    m  Genoa, 
un  der  t  h  e  pre  t  e  n  ce  o  f  pre ve  n  I  i  D  g  an  y  n  e  w  co  1 1  but 

the  Genoese  appealed  lo  Doria,  who  interposed  and  pre- 
virited  the  execution  of  the  project  In  1362  Dona,  then 
»-i_'hty-five  years  old,  went  to  sea  again,  to  attack  his  old 
enemies  the  Turks,  who,  under  Dra^nl  Reis,  were  nftagiflf 
the  coast  of  Naples.  Dona  last  some  of  his  galleys,  which 
were  surprised  by  the  Turks,  but  Draizut  sailed  away  for  the 
Levant.  In  1656  he  resigned  his  command  lo  his  nephew, 
Gian  Andrea  Doria,  who  was  confirmed  as  admiral  by  Philip 
II.  Andrea  Doria  died  in  his  palace  at  Genoa  in  Non 
lav,  1560,  being  then  ninety-four  yearn  of  age.     He  left  no 

.  and  no  very  large  fortune,  owing  to  his  splendid  v 
of  living  and  generous  disposition.    The  Genoese  paid  gri 
honours  to  his  memory,  and  lamented  his  death  as  a  public 
calamity.     Doria  was  one  of  the  greatest  ch 
Italy  produced  during  the  middle  ages,  and  one  of  the  few 
thnt  were  fortunate  to  the  last.     Several 
family  have  distinguished  themselves  at  various   | 
the  service  of  rhe  republic  of  Genoa.   A  branch  of  the  Doria 
family  are  settled  at  Rome,  with  the  title  of  princes,  (Casoni, 
Annul  i  di  Genova  ;  Bolt  a,  Storm  tT  liaHtu) 

DORIANS,  the  most   powerful  of  the  Hellenic  trii 
derive  their  origin  from  a  mythical  personage  named  Dorus, 
who  is  generally  made  the  son  of  Hellen,  though   he  is 
described  as  the  son  of  Xtithus  by  Euripides  (Ion.,  169 
Herodotus  mentions  (I,  32)   five  aureussite   migrations  of 
this  race.     Their  first  settlement  was  in  Phlhiotia,  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion;   the  next,  under  DtvtUj  in  Ilestia* 
at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;    the  third   od  Mount 
Pindus,  after  they  had  been  ex|ielle<l  by  the  Cidma'ans  from 
Hestiiootis*     In  this  settlement,  gays  Herodotus,  the\  weio 
called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  elsewhere  (vim  43) 
attributes   to  the  Dorians  a  Macedonian  origin;  but  t'i: 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  real  connexion  between 
the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians  (who,  it  has  been  shown, 
were  of  Illyrian  extraction:  Miiller,  Dur.,  i.,  p   2t  beyond 
this  vicinity  of    abode.      The   fourth   settlement   of   tin-- 
Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  in  Dryopis  (aii 
wards  calk?tl  IheDorianTetrapulisi;  and  their  last  migratnr* 
was  to  the  Peloponnese.     An  most  remurkable 

expedition,  not   mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  the  vuyago 
of  a  Dorian  colony  lo  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  bai 
place  while  they  were  in  their  second  lettlonwd  at  the  fe 
of  Olympus  {Androm.apud  Strabvn.,  p  47J>  Dj  j  mid  Do- 
rians are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  tsland 
even  by  Homer  {Od,  xix.,  174).     The  eastern  coast  was  the 
first  part  which  they  occupied.    (Staphyhw  apud  Stral 
p.  475  C.)     This  early  settlement    in   Crete   mufti   nol  be 
confused  with  tbe  two  subsequent  expeditions  of  the  Dm 
to  that  island,  which  took  place  after  they  were  well  settled 
in    the   Peloponnese,    the   one   from    Lnconia   under    ttfe 
guidance  of  Pollis  and  Delphus,   the  other  from  Atl; 
under  Altlimmenes.     The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the 
Peloponnese,  which  is  generally  colled  "the  return  of 
descendants  of  Hercules,'   is  expressly  stated  to   have  oc- 
curred 80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,   &  c.  in    1 1 04  n.  c. 
I  (Thucyd.  u  120     The  origin  and  nature  of  the  roniu 

t  which  subsisted  between  the  Heracleidie  and  llie  Don 
are  involved  in  much  obscuritv.    The  Dorians  mn  \twva. 
1  '  NouA^-^ 
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very  early  times  divided  into  three  tribes*  and  the  epithet 
thrice-divided  (rpigaiVff)  is  applied  to  them  by  Homer  in 
the  passage  referred  to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  called 
the  Hv  Hasans,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphylians.  Now 
I  Jin  two  la  Her  tfiboe  are  said  to  have  descended  from  Dymas 
and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  jEginiius,  a  mythical 
Doric  king,  and  the  first  claimed  a  descent  from  Hyllus,  the 
ten  of  Hercules, 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  HyHseans 
were  of  Doric  origin  as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes  rMullor 
Dor.  Li  chap.  3,  see.  2),  but  we  arc  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  traditions  as  well  as  fmtn  the  duplicate  divinities  of  the 
Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were  included  in  the  two 
other  tribes,  and  that  the  Heracleidse  were  a  powerful 
Aehiean  family  united  with  them  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
by  a  stronger  tie  than  the  jfituliana  under  Oxylus,  who  are 
also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  this  expedition.  The  Hera- 
cleidas  then,  with  their  /Etolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed 
the  Corinthian  gulf  from  Naupactus,  invaded  and  subdued 
EIim,  which  was  assigned  to  the  M  toll  an  chieftain,  and 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  successively  and 
with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  Messenio,  Lacontca,  Argolis, 
Corinth,  and  M6garis.  In  Laconiathey  were  joined  by  the 
Cadmseaii  clan  of  the  M%v\vo,  who  assisted  them  in  their 
tedious  war  with  Amy cl as  and  afterwards  took  a  part  in  the 
colonies  to  Tbera  and  Cyrene.  [Bceotia  and  CyrenkJ 
This  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  the  destinies  of 
Greece,  was  very  similar  in  its  character  to  the  return  of 
tho  Israelites  to  Palestine,  The  invaders,  who,  like  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  though  they  perhaps  did  not  completely  aban- 
don their  last  settlement,  which  was  still  called  and  con- 
sidered Dorian  (Thucyd.  i.  107),  numbered  about  *20,u00 
fighting  men  on  the  highest  estimate.  (Miiller,  Dor.  i, 
chap.  4,  sec.  8.)  They  were,  therefore,  very  inferior  in 
number  to  tho  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  con- 
quered ;  but  the  superiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured 
them  fta  easy  victory  in  the  field,  and  they  appear  to  have 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blockade  or  by 
some  lucky  surprise  ;  for  they  were  altogether  unskilled  in 
the  art  of  taking  walled  town  a. 

The  government*  which  the  Dorians  established  in  all  the 
<  amines  which  they  thus  invaded  and  conquered  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  that  which 
the  Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namely,  an 
:<»fracy  of  conquest;  for  while  the  successful  invaders 
remained  on  a  footing  of  equality  among  themselves,  all  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  reduced  to  an  inferior 
•■■"•nliiiou,  like  the  Saxons  in  England.  They  were  called 
irffiioiw,  or  *  dwellers  round  about  the  city,1  a  name  corro* 
spuudmg  exactly  to  ihePfahlburger,  or  *  citizens  of  the  Ml* 
side,*  at  Augsburg,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  suburbs  without 
the  wall  of  the  city  ;  to  the  'pale*  in  Ireland  before  the  time 
of  James  I.;  to  the  people  of  the  contada  in  Italy;  and  to 
the  fnuxbourgeois  in  France,  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Home, 
i,  p,  398,  Bog.  tr.  ;  Arnold's  Thttcydides,  U  p.  628  ;  and 
BorghM  Origin*  delta  Citta  di  Firenze,  p.  280,  ed.  1584.) 
All  the  members  of  the  one  class  were  gentle,  all  those  of 
r  class  were  eimple.  The  constitution  of  B porta  in 
particular  was  an  aristocracy  of  conquest  as  far  as  the  rela- 
tion* between  the  Spartans  and  Lacedemonians  were  con- 
.  d,  while  the  Spartans  themselves  lived  under  a  demo- 
v  with  l wo  head  magistrates,  who  were  indeed  called 
kings,  but  possessed  very  Hi  tie  kingly  power  The  usual 
name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Dorian  state  was  an  order 
or  regulative  principle  (oflepec),  and  this  name  appears 
t<>  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  attention  of 
the  Dorian  legislators  was  principally,  if  not  solely,  dim 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  military  discipline  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  that  strict  subordination  whi. 
the  result  of  it.  To  bring  this  about  the  Dorian  population 
I  continually  engaged  in  public  choral  dances,  in  which 
the  evolutions  of  an  army  were  represented,  and  which 
served  as  a  rehearsal  for  actual  war.  These  dances  were 
professedly  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  god,  Apollo,  who  was  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  their  original  accom- 
paniment, and  also  as  a  god  of  war,  and  of  civil  government. 
as  presiding  over  the  Delphian  Oracle,  which  regulated  all 
the  Dorian  law  systems  ;  but  this  is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  fact  that  music  was  an  important  instrument  in  Mm 
civil  and  military  organization  of  a  Dorian  state,  Apollo 
had  a  duplicate  in  his  sister  Artemis,  and  this,  as  we  have 

Two  hinted,  points  to  an  anuent  division  of  the  Dorian  race 


intc  two  distinct  tribes,    (See  Niebuhr,  Hi  it.  o/  Borne,  k 

p.  '117,  comp.  p.  224.)  The  necessity  for  such  a  religion, 
and  such  a  system  of  worship  depending  upon  it,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  relation  subsisting  betw< 
Dorians  and  their  ■wfaarc.  It  was  by  superior  prow 
discipline  that  they  had  acquired  their  rank,  and  it  w 
by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  they  could  1 
maintain  themselves  in  the  same  position.  Accordii  _ 
was  important  that  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  wis 
occupied  as  much  as  possible  in  agricultural  employments, 
the  Dorian  aristocracy  should  enjoy  sufficient  leisure  sad 
have  every  inducement  of  religion  and  amusement  to  prsa* 
tise  those  martial  exercises  in  which  it  was  so  needful  for 
them  to  excel,  The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  miy 
also  account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevailed 
in  most  Dorian  communities.  The  Dorian  women 
a  degreo  of  consideration  unusual  among  tile 
The  Syssitia,  or  common  tables,  which  were  establ 
most  Dorian  states,  were  designed  to  admonish  those 
privileged  class  that,  living  as  they  did  in  the  ro  " 
conquered  but  numerous  population,  they  must  not 
themselves  to  have  any  individual  existence,  but  must 
only  for  the  sake  of  their  order  (rlff/ioc  t. 

In  addition  to  the  Dorian  settlements  which  have 
already  mentioned,  this  race  sent  out  many  colonic*: 
these  the  most  important  were  established  along  the 
west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,     Rhodes,  Cyprus,  ( 
Sicily  also  boasted  a  Dorian  population  ;  Byrantiu 
Chalcedon  were  Megarean  colonies;    and    the    eel 
cities,  Tarentum  and  Crotona,  in  Italy,  were  founded 
the  authority  of  Sparta, 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  all  questions 
lating  to  the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  Dorian 
Miiller's/Jr/nVr,  Breslau,  1824  (translated  into  Engli 
additions  and  improvements  bv  the  author,  O 
in  the  second  chapter  of  K.  1*\  Hermann's  £eY 
Griechischen  StaaUalterthumer,  Heidelberg,   lb.3G, 
ieted,  Oxford,   1836 ;    and  in   Lachmann's 
Staataverfaesung*  Breslau,  1836.)     Dr.  Lac hm ami 
the  view  which  we  have  given  of  the  original  two-fol 
sion  of  the  Dorians,  but  considers  the  two  first  tribes 
been  tho  Hylln?ans  and  Dy manes,  the  Pamphylian 
made  up  of  volunteers  who  joined  the  expedition  to 
Peloponnese, 

DORIC   DIALECT,  a  variety  of  the  Greek   la 
peculiar  to  the  Dorion  race.     It  was  spoken  in  the 
Telrapolis;   in  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnese ; 
numerous  Dorian  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Asia 
in  Crete,  jEgina,  Rhodes,  Melos,  Corcyra,  anil 
a  written  language  it  i-^  divided  by  grammar) 
classes,  the  old  und  new  Doric.     In  the  former  Knichi 
-Sophron,   and   Alcman    wrote;    in  the  latter  Thi 
Bton  and  Moschus.     The  lyric  poets  in  general  wrote 
Doric  dialect ;  hut  Pindar,  perhaps  the  greatest  o!  i 
all  events  the  best  known  to  us*  wrote  a  language  " 
upon  the  epic  or  Ionic  dialect,  but  witb  a  liberal  use  of 
and  M otic  forms.   (Hermann^  LHalecto  Pindari,  Q\ 
L  n.  247.)    The  choruses  in  the  Attic  plays  are 
a  kind  of  Doric ;  which  circumstance  (as  well  as  tho 
Doric  words  by  Pindar,  a  Thoban)  is  to  be  HMoUM 
by  the  Dorian  origin  of  lyric  poetry;    for  as  Ho 
although  a  Dorian,  wrote  his  history,  which  is  a 
epic;  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  because  that  was  the  pre 
lan^uape  for  epic  poetry,  so  all  writers  of  odes  adop 
Done  more  or  less,  because  the  oldest  lyric 
written  in  that  dialect.     The  existing  monuments 
pure  Doric,  in  addition  to  the  fragments  of  the  old 
which  have  been  carefully  collected*  are  the  apeci 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,   the  treaties  and 
quoted  by  the  Athenian  historians  and  orators,  and 
i  ions  collected  by  Chandler,  Musioxidi,  and 
The  peculiarities  by  which  the   Dorian   diui 

from  the  other  varieties  of  th* 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  mountain  life  of  th#9| 
their  earliest  settlements,     We  always  find  a  tendi 
the  formation  of  broad  vowel  sounds  in  the  la 
mountaineers,  and  this  fondness  for  the  a  and 
Dorians  generally  used  where  i?  and  ov  were 
dialects,  and  also  their  aversion  to  sibilants,  is 
analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  other  language! 
spoken  both  by  highlanders  and  lowlanders. 
the  article  in  the  Greek  language    is  attributable 
Dorians,  the  poetry  of  Alcman  having  first  imrodu 
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literature  of  Greece.    The  older  language, 
•i  th«  Aolian  or  Pelagian,  and    tq  wl  ordiug 

^  pp.  333  and  6  "9.  ibe  Dune  bora  tli  3  atkra 

ro  the  Ionian,  was  entirely  without  the 
at  we  may  see  in  the  Latin  branch  of  it     On  the 
dialect  the  reader  may  consult  in  addition  to  Mait- 
Od  Gregory  of  Corinth,  who  have   written  on  the 
ijaJecls  in  general,  the  excellent  remarks  of  Muller, 
r,  vol*  It,  Appendix  viii,  p.  484,  &c,  English  trans- 
it DER.    [Civil  Arch iti-ctij jus  ;  Column.] 
us),  a  genu*  of  orach)  urc 
:*gin£?  to  the  subdivision  which  have   the 
urlh  and  fifth  pairs  elevated  on  the  back, and 
ti  with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  supported  u;  on 
iclM  tfwtopoda).     The    genus  U  adopted   by 
Lanusrck,  Leach,  Bosc,  and  Risso;    it  is  tip 
us  of  Vosmaer*  and  was  comprehended  under  the 
■  -icer  b>   Linmuus,  Herbsl,  Aldrovandu*, 


charai'ier, — External  antenna  rig,  se- 

n  which  are 

ot  enlirel)  lodged  in  the  cavities  where 
n:  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw- 
res)  straight,  elongated,  terminated  in  a 
stfcu**   opening   triangular ;    claws   (ehelaei    small, 
ma  I ;  the  other  feet  very  long  and  compressed 
lit  Wing  the  greatest;   the  two  last  pair  elevated 
Wilt,  and  terminated  by  a  small  hooked  nail, 
i    folded  back    upon  the   next   joint:     carapace 
distressed  (the  sides  wider  posteriorly  than  they  are 
truncated,  and  spinous  before;   truncated',    si- 
bordered   behind;    the  surface   marked  with 
le%  which  correspond  exactly  to  tho 
•roper  t»  tlie  soft  parts  beneath:  two  great  oblique 
m  Cabaiutt  edges,  communicating  With  the 

si  •»  -situated  below  the  head,  one  at  the 

the  other  at  the  left  of  the  mouth:  inferior  and  pot* 
part  uf  the  body  truncated  into  a  kind  of  gutter  to 
tb*  reflected  abdomen,  the  pieces  of  which  are  no- 
or  tuberculous:    eyes  small,  lateral,  supported  op 
ape  peduncles,  placed  near  the  angles  of  the  head, 
tad  by  its  angular  projections,  which  form  the 
■rbits.     (Desraarest.) 
tapKuxd  Distribution.— Probably  wide  on  the  sea- 
af  narm  climates,  where   the  water  is  deep.     The 
1  Adriatic  seas,  and  Manilla,  are  among 

veil  known.   The  species  haunt  great  depths 
tea,  nor  has  it  yet  U  I  whether  they  make 

ited  on  thu  back  to  cover  them 
Orvmiit  with  foreign  bodies,     1 1  is  however  very 
thai  such  is  their 
d«\  Dortf/fi*  I  an*  da,  Latrcille,  Lamarck;  Dot 

>r  lanatuS)  Lin  nee  us;    Cancer  far 
I  us. 
dentations  in  the  front  and  a  very 

and   ihi  Wider  of  the  orbit.     A  abort 

the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the  carapace,    A  uterior 

tbe  thighs  of  the  second  and  third  pair  of  feel 

Kiifn.  of  the  eh  aprowri  and 

in,  having   their  internal  rmed  with  a 

tlontdaiiono,   which  are   rather   strong,  oblique, 
od  white.     Bod)  often  covered  with  reddish  down. 


L'traitit/,— the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic.    The  in* 
habitant*  of  Rimini  call  it  Fucchitm*     (DesmaresL) 
Fossil  Doripps? 

Desmarest  (Histoire  Naturelle  dos  Crustacea  Fossil es, 
1822),  describes  a  species,  Dorippe  Bissoana,  which  baa 
resemblance  to  the  species  above  figured  and  described, 
anrl  still  more  to  'the  crab  figured  by  Herbst  under  tbe 
name  of  Cancer  Frascone;  and  above  all,  to  a  specie* 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  Per  on,  and  named  Dorippe 
nodosa.  Deamarest  observes  that  be  is  the  more  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  approaching  very  near  to  this  last,  » 
much  aa  he  had  thought  that  the  specimen  which  he 
described  might  not  be  in  reality  fossil.  In  fact,  he  adds, 
that  though  brown  and  shining,  like  tho  fossd  crabs  which 
come  from  the  East  Indies,  it  is  much  lighter,  more  friable, 
and  not  so  much  imbedded  in  the  clay  as  they  are.  In  his 
^derations  Generates  sur  la  Classe  do*  Crustacea,' 
OMtV)  ho  describes  the  Dorippe  &  quatr*  deals  with  the 
synonyms  Dorics  quadriden$t  Fact,  Latt. ,  Doftfftf 
daea*  Coll.  du  Mus. ;  Cancer  Frascone,  Herbst.  *  This 
Dorippe  from  tho  East  Indies'  tie  adds  •  has  lately  been 
brought  from  Manilla  by  M.  Marion  de  Pro*  e,  li  so  much 
resembles  a  species  which  1  have  described  with  i] 
fossil,  I  hot  I  know  not  how  precisely  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ference. This  species  belongs  to  M.  Detrain o,  who  has 
slated  its  characters  in  the  article  "Dorippe1  (fossd)  of  the 
Diet,  iles  So.  Nl 

DORKING.    [ScmwyO 

DO  HOG,  a  market  town  of  eastern  Hungary,  in  what 
is  called  the  '  Haydn  V arose k,'  or  privileged  district  of  the 
Haydukes,  lying  north  •  torn 

q!  that  district,  in  47°  30'  N.  1st.  and  21°  W*  E.  long,  (ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  quartermaster-general  a  map).  It 
contains  about  920  houses  and  66 50  inhabitants. 

DORP  AT,  or  DOERPT.  a  circle  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  Russian  government  of  Livonia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Eatbonia,  and  lying  in  the  large  subdivision  of 
the  empire,  called  '  The  Provinces  of  the  Eastern  Sea,'  or 
Baltic.  It  has  an  area  of  about  4'J57  square  miles,  and 
contained,  in  1792,  130.904  inhabitants;  in  181*,  14U;6Wi; 
and  in  1833,  1 79,819.  There  are  2  towns  (Dbrpt,  or  Dot  | 
and  Yerroe),  20  parishes,  206  equestrian  estates,  and  lfe&31 
small  farms  in  the  circle.  Ridges  of  low  hills  and  gentle 
eminences  occur  alternately  with  lakes,  streams,  marshes, 
forests,  and  cultivated  plains:  the  largest  lake,  next  to  its 
eastern  boundary,  lake  Peipus*  the  western  side  of  which, 
tofrelhor  with  a  portion  of  the  bay  of  Pskow,  belongs  to 
this  circle,  is  the  Viiraycrva,  which  is  navigable,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  the  river  Em  bach  into  tbe 
Peipus.  Independently  of  tho  Little  Embach,  which  enters 
lake  Viirsyerva  from  tho  south,  and  the  Great  EmUich, 
which  flows  out  of  that  lake  iftfti  the  Peipug,  and  is  navi- 
gable from  the  town  of  Dorpet,  the  circle  has  no  streams  of 
any  note ;  one  of  them,  the  S eh var sheen,  contains  peurls. 
The  forests  are  uf  considerable  extent,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat,  tlax  and  hemp*  and  the 
fisheries,  afford  employment  to  the  people.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  only  meclumeal  occu- 
pations are  sawing  timber,  for  which  there  are  In  mills,  and 
making  potashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paper.  Vcrim, 
the  second  town,  which  lies  on  a  lake  in  hV  4*V  N\  lal.  and 
B|°  3'  E.  long.,  has  a  Lutheran  and  a  Greek  church,  and 
about  3500  inhahitm 

DOKPATtor  DOERPT  (in  Esthonian.Tart  Ling,  and  in 
Livoman,  Tebrpata),  the  chief  BUTole,  is  ssgirssi 

situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  an  emintn 
part  of  a  range  of  hills,  about  200  feet  high,  which  ri»c  ab- 
ruptly from  the  spacious  plain  below,  and  is  built  on  each 
bank  of  the  Great  Embach,  in  ,0s^  gff  N.  lat.  and  tftiJ  42' 
E.  long.,  290  vcrsta  (about  193  miles)  north-east  of  Riga, 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  granite  of  three 
umpire  arches,  and  the  town,  which  is  embellished  with 
gardens,  forms  a  semicircle,  laid  out  in  straight  broad 
ts,  which  are  kept  vtry  elean,  and  tidonied  with  some 
handsome  public  buildings  of  freestone,  |artieularly  tho 
rnment  offices  and  university  buildings.  The  hm 
:  runted  either  of  bricks  or  wood,  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
which  are  painted  in  sln»wy  colours,  do  not  in  general  in 
one  story  in  height  The  eminence,  at  tlte  north-western 
extremity  of  the  town,  is  approached  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares,  and  laid  out  in  avenues  and  walks t  tho 
summit  is  called  the  '  Place  of  the  Cathedral,'  from  its 
having  been  the  site  of  a  cathedral  which  was  burned  down 
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in  the  great  Are  of  1775,  and  is  at  present  (be  site  of  an 
admirably  supplied  with  instruments  by  the 
astronomer,  Dr.  8 trim,  as  well  as  of  the  uni- 
versity library  and  medical  school,  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Dorpat  had  a  rathedral  and  seven 
churches  within  the  walls,  besides  three  outside  of  them, 
but  at  present  it  has  only  one  Lutheran  and  one  Greek 
churidt.  In  1782  it  had  546  houses  and  36U3  inhabitants  ; 
in   Is  16  the  population    had   increased  to  7376;    and   at 

firesent  the  number  of  nouses  is  about  1200,  and  the  popu- 
ts  about  11,000.  In  1833  it  was  10,802;  viz.,  SOU 
male*  and  5791  females;  and  in  1835  the  births  were  772 
and  the  deaths  653.  Internal  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
Ktnbach,  and  the  wants  of  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  university  afford  employment  to  the  people  of  the  town. 
1  hrv  also  hold  a  large  annual  fair  in  January  for  the  sale 
of  Russian  and  foreign  manufacturer  The  university  was 
founded  in  1632  by  Gustnvus  Adolphus,  at  a  time  when 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingrin,  belonged  to  the  Swedish 
crown,  but  was  suppressed  by  Alexis  Michaelovitsh  in  1656. 
The  Swedes  having  however  recovered  possession  of  Livonia, 
it  pat  re-established  in  1690:  ID  l§#9  they  transferred  it  to 
Pernau;  and  in  December,  ISO 3,  it  was  reconstituted  by 
i  [ti^ror  Alexander  for  the  benefit  of  Livonia,  Est  ho nia, 
and  Cmjrland,  the  nubility  of  which  elect  a  curator  or  super* 
inteudcnr,  who,  conjointly  with  its  heads,  administers  its 
revenue,  which  amounts  to  about  5SU07.  a  year  (126^000 
roubles).  The  university,  which  is  open  to  students  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  consists  of  the  fuur  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  mcilicine,  and  philosophy;  bus  .10  professors,  and  is 
attended  by  about  S*u  students.  It  has  a  library  of  nearly 
(10,000  volume*,  and  suitable  collections  fur  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  mineralogy,  zoology,  anatomy, and 
pathology,  &c>;  a  botanical  garden,  clinical  institutions, 
u  theological  and  a  philological  seminary,  an  establishment 
for  educating  Russian  professors,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
bool  for  educating  teachers  in  ihe  elementary  schools, 
"ublic  education  throughout  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
liiinl.  it  under  the  direction  of  the  University  of  Dorpat. 
DOUR-HAWK,  [Goatsuckers^ 
BO  RSKT.     [S  A  ck  vi  l  r,  B.] 

DORSETSHIRE,  an  English  county,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Hampshire,  on  the  north  by  Wiltshire,  on  the  north- 
mersetshire,  and  on  the  west  by  Devonshire: 
liern  borders  it  is  washed  by  the  English 
ha n net.     Dorsetshire    is  for   a  short  distance   separated 
in  Hampshire  by  a  rivulet  which  joins  the  Avon  of  Wilt- 
hire   and   Hampshire  above  Christchurch:    fur   a  short 
inited  from  Somersetshire  by  the  Ivcl  or 
Ye),  and  the  brooks  that  run  into  it;  and  in  the  west  it  is 
ponied  from  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire  by  the  Axe 
id  some  small  streams  that  run  into  that  river. 
The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irregular,  and  one  small 
<  liiiiely  detached   from   the  rest  and   inclosed   by 
vonshire.     Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  from 
Alderholt,  near  Fordingb  ridge,  in  Hampshire,  to  the  western 
xtremity  of  the  detached  part,  which  is  inclosed  within  the 
iry  of  Devonshire,  57  or  56  miles:    but  from   the 
rraguUr  course  of  the  boundary,  the  line  joining  these  two 
oints   is  not  wholly  in   Dorsetshire.     The   breadth   from 
j  south  varies  much;   the  greatest  breadth  is  from 
the  spot  where  the  river  Stour  enters  Dorsetshire  to  Port- 
land Bill  or  Point,  40  miles:    at  the  eastern   extremity, 
along  the  Hampshire  border,  the  breadth  is  16  miles;  at 
i    extremity   near  Lyme  Regis,  only  5  miles. 
The  area,  as  given  in  the  table  in  Arrowsmith's  large  map 
of  Kugland  and  Wales,  and  in  the  population  returns,  is 
1006  square  miles, or  643,640  acres:  the  population  in  1831 
was  150,252,  or  about  158  to  a  square  mile.     In  respect  of 
is  below  the  average  of  the  English  counties ;  and 
ect,  both  of  amount  and  density  of  population,  very 
much  below,     Dorchester,  the  county  town,  is  115  or  1J6 
miles  from  St.  Paul's,  London,  in  a  straight  line  soulh-wcst 
by  west,   or    119-4   from    Hyde  Park  Corner   by  the  road 
toke,  Andover,  Salisbury,  and  Rlandf nd. 
i  e  is  included  between  50°  3u'  and  51°  5'  N.  lat., 
and    I6  48'  and    3*7'W<  long.      Dorchester  is  in  50°  43' 
N    tat  and  2*  2C'  W.  long. 

f,  Bays,  and  hfaridit.— At  the  eastern  end  of  Dorset- 
shire the  coa>t  is  precipitous;  but  the  cliffs  extend  scarcely 
II   from  the  border  of  Hampshire,  a! id  are 
led  by  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  running  about  a 
rther  in  the  same  direction  to  the  narrow  entrance 


of  Poole  harbour.  This  bay  penetrates  six  miles  inland 
towards  the  west,  and  expands  to  a  breadth  of  four  or  five, 
Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  and  it  forms  several  small 
hays;  as  Hole's  Bay,  Lytchet  Bav,  Ante  Bay,  &c.  It  re- 
ceives the  Frome,  the  Piddle, and  other  streams:  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  banks  of  mud,  which  are  dry  at  low 
water,  and  covered  with  sea-weed,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  deeper  channels.  The  town  of  Poole  is  on 
a  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  Hole's  Bay,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour*  There  are  several  islands  in  Poole 
harbour;  Brownsea  or  Brownsey,  the  largest,  which  lies 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad.  It  is 
sandy,  partly  covered  with  heath,  furze,  and  fern,  and 
partly  cultivated  or  laid  out  in  a  plantation.  There 
are  on  it  an  old  castle  and  one  or  two  tenements. 
The  water  is  so  sh allow  in  Poole  Harbour,  except  io 
the  channels,  that  only  small  or  litrhlly-luden  boats  cai 
pass  over  the  banks,  even  at  high  water;  several  of  the 
channels  are  only  sufficient  for  fishing  boats  and  small 
craft :  the  Wareham  and  Main  channels,  the  south  or  Wych 
channel,  and  that  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Poole,  are 
navigable  for  larger  vessels.  The  shore  round  Poole 
harbour  is  low,  and  near  where  the  Frome  falls  int 
Jand  is  projected  from  inundation  by  an  embankment. 

From  the  entrance  of  Poole  harbour  a  low  shore  rum 
southward  nearly  three  miles,  and  then  becomes  steep  and 
turns  eastward,  forming  Studland  Bay,  the  southern  limit 
of  which  is  Handfast  Point.  From  Studland  Bay,  the  coast, 
still  fur  the  most  part  abrupt,  runs  about  4  miles  south  by 
west  to  Peverel  Point  and  Durlston  Head,  forming  the  two 
small  bays,  Swanage  or  Swanwich  Bay  and  Durlston  Bay. 
From  Durlston  Head  a  precipitous  coast  runs  weft  by  couth 
5  miles  to  St.  AldhelmAs  or  St.  Alben's  Head  (344  feet  hi^h, 
E.),  and  from  thence  in  an  irregular  line  west  by  north  K 
or  18  miles  to  Weymouth  Bay,  forming  several  small  bays, 
such  as  Chapman's  Pool,  Kimmeridge  Bay,  Worbarrow 
Bay,  Lul worth  Cove,  and  Ringstead  Bay.  The  cliffs 
extend  from  Peverel  Point  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
mouth  are  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  high  land 
forms  this  part  of  the  coast, 

The  shore  of  Weymouth  Bay  is  low*,  and  extends  2  m 
south  to  the  towns  of  Melcomb  Regis  and  Weymouth :  here 
tne  cliffs  recommence,  and  run  I  mile  south-west  to  Si 
foot  Castle,  from  whence  a  low  shore  extends  2  miles 
Off  east  to  Portland  Castle,  on  the  pen  insula  or  Isle  of  _ 
land.  The  lofty  coast  of  this  island  takes  a  circuit  of  5 
miles  to  the  Bill  of  Portland,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  county,  and  from  thence  above  3  miles  northward  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Chesil  Bank,  which  conu< 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  wiih  the  main 
land.  The  bay  between  Weymouth  and  the  Isle  of  Port- 
land is  called  Portland  Road. 

The  Isle  of  Portland  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the 
widest  part  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad.  It  is  one  continued 
bed  or  rock  of  freestone.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is 
AJH  feet  (B.) above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  cliffs  on 
western  side  are  very  lofty;  those  at  the  Bill  are  not 
than  20  or  3D  feet.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  w 
soil  to  render  the  island  tolerably  productive,  but  not 
ficienlly  so  for  the  entire  sustenance  of  the  population,  who 
get  much  of  their  provisions  from  Weymouth.  Water  is 
plentiful  and  good;  one  stream  has  sufficient  volume  to 
turn  a  mill.  The  herbage  is  very  fine,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  a  number  of  sheep,  whose  flesh  is  considered  to  be  excel- 
lent mutton.  In  wet  seasons  the  meadows  produce  a 
crop  of  grass,  but  in  a  dry  spring  it  is  so  much  pare 
nut  to  be  worth  mowing.  The  arable  land  is  me- 
mo n  field  ;  what  in  closures  there  are,  are  bounded  by  stone 
fences:  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  a  little  barley  are  grown; 
sainfoin  is  also  cultivated.  The  grain  harvest  is  small, 
but  the  corn  is  fine, and  in  request  for  seed.  There  are  \ 
few  trees  in  the  island  except  a  few  elms  in  the  southern 
part ;  and  from  the  scarcity  of  other  fuel,  the  islanders  are 
obliged  tu  use  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  the  stubble  of 
their  corn,  which  they  gather  for  the  purpose.  (Hutchins's 
Dorsetshire  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  2nd  edit.,  Lond.,  1796-1815.) 
The  whole  island  is  included  in  one  parish,  which  contained 
&1  a  population  of  2670,  The  slanders  are  a  robust 
race,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hard  labour  of  quarrying 
stone,  in  which  a  considerable  number  are  employed:  they 
are  not  long-lived,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  free  use  of 
ardent  spirits,     (Hutchioss  Dorsetshire)    They  occasion 
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;rage  in  fishing,  and  some  few  arc  employed  in  agri- 
1<%  anrl  handicraft.  The  custom  of  gavelkind 
\  The  island  has  one  village,  Chesilum,  ai  the 
commencement  of  the  Chestl  hank,  on  the  northwest  side 
«f  Pbrtland:  there  are  several  hamlets.  There  are  two 
ea»0e»:  one,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  isle,  is  very  anticnt, 
*<*1  built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with  a  number  of 
»ma!l  loop  holes,  whence  it  has  been  vulgarly  called  '  Bow 
•Ad  Arn>vr  Cattle :"  it  w  sometimes  called  Rufus's  Castle* 
Thr  other  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  built  by 
Henry  VIlL,  and,  in  connexion  with  Sandsfbot  Castle, 
romniands  Portland  Road  :  a  few  guns  are  still  mounted. 
Near  the  Bill  are  two  lighthouses.  The  quarries  will  be 
indeed  hereafter,  Masses  of  rocks  extend  under  water  to 
lerable  distance  from  the  island.  A  dangerous  surf, 
1  The  Race  of  Portland,'  extends  from  the  west  of  the 
bland  eastward  to  St.  Aldhelm's  Head,  Portland  Road  is 
sheltered  from  the  south- west  wind,  and  affords  good  hold- 
ing ground  at  eiq;ht  or  nine  fathoms, 

1.   Ilollinshed,  and  Camden  agree  in  speaking  of 
having  been  once  separated  from   the  main 
mg  been  united  to  it  by  the  Chesil  Bank, 
ingest  and  most  extraordinary  ridges  of  pebbles 
:n  its  commencement  at  the  Isle  of  Port- 
the   village   of   Chcsilton,   to    which    it  gives 
it   extends   in   a  remarkably   straight   line    north- 
f  many  miles,  not  joining  the  shore   at  the   part 
nearest   to   Portland,   but  running   parallel  to  the  coast, 
!rr»tti  wbieb    it  is  separated  by  a   narrow  arm  of  the  sea 
«!ied   *  The  Fleet,*  as  for  as  Abbotsbury,   in   miles  from 
ftatfand:    here  it   unites  with   the   muin  land  and  runs 
thug  the  shore   nearly  six   miles   further   to   the    com- 
mencement of  the  cliffs  at  Burton  Castle,  not  far  from  Brid- 
The  breadth  of  the  Chesil  Bank  is  in  some  places 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  but   commonly  much  less.     The 
ts  formed  of  a  mound  of  blue  clay,  which  is  covered  to 
depth  of  lour,  five,  or  six  feet,  by  a  coat  of  smooth  round 
chiefly  of  white  calcareous  spar  (these  are  called 
I  pebbles),  but  partly  of  quartz,  chert,  jasper,  &c., 
a  horse's  legs  sink  almost  knee  deep  at  every 
The  bank  slopes  on  the  one  side  toward  the  open  sea, 
the  other  toward  the  narrow  inlet  intercepted  by  it : 
at  the  Portland  end,  and  is  there  composed  of 
large  as  a  hen's  egg;  but  they  diminish  In  rise 
the  west  so  regularly,  that  it  is  said  the  smugglers 
the  night  can  judge  where  they  are  by  exa- 
beach ;   at   Abbotsbury  they  are  little  bigger 
ans.     Marine  plants  grow  in  patches   along 
Tthe  bank  by  the  water-side.    The  pebbly  cover- 
»"cominuaUy  shifting:  a  north-east  wind  sometime* 
tway  the  pebbles  in  parts,  leaving  the  blue  clay  ex- 
l;btit  the  denuded  spaces  are  covered  again  with  pebbles 
the  heavy  sea  which  the  south-west  wind  brings  up. 
t  Fleet  *  receives  the  water  of  several  rivulets,  and  runs 
Jo  the  open  sea  at  its  south  eastern  extremity  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  '  Small  Mouth:'  it  is  in  some  places  half  a 
mfle  broad;  there  are  two  or  three  passages  or  causeways 
♦refit.     At  the  north-wesieni  extremity  it  forms  a  *  swan- 
twy/  which  once  consisted  of  7001*  Bwans,     The  Fleet  is 
iTOch  frequented  by  wafer- fowl,  among  which  Dr.  Maton 
the  wild  swan,     (Hutchins's  Dorsetshire  :  Smea- 
f   the  BJy atone  Lighthouse ;    and  Maton's 

Burton  Castle  the  coast,  generally  abrupt  and  fre- 
ight  runs  W.N  W,  ten   or   twelve  miles   to  the 
nshire:  the  »liffs  in  this  part  are  remarkable 
uty  and  variety  of  the  fossils  which  they  contain, 
t  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  including  the 
t  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  may  be  estimated  at  above 
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sometimes  called  *  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,1  being 
be  main  land,  is  not  noticed  here;  it  coro- 
lla formed  by  the   river   Frome  and 
i  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

;  hy,  Commtmicnfintis— The  surface 

r  the  most  part  uneven.    Hie  principal 

chalk  downs  which,  entering  Dors« 

t  The  northern  side  of  Cranbourne  Chase, 

e  miles  southeast  of  Shaftesbury,  turn  to  the 

run  to  the  valley  ofthe  Stour,  in  the  neighbour- 

indfurd.     In  this  range  of  downs,  some  parts  of 

\  with  wood,  are  Mel  bury  Dowa,  Ash  mo  re 

nmell  Down,  lwerne  Free  Down,  Bushy  Down, 


Preston  Down,  Main  Down,  Gunvillu  Down,  Pimperne 
Down*  Stowcrpiiine  Down,  Furze  Down,  Camp  Down,  and 
Mill.  Down,  with  the  outlying  eminences  Hod  Hili  and 
Hamilton  Hill.  From  the  valley  of  the  Stour  the  chalk 
downs  run  nearly  West  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bea  minster, 
and  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  whose  drain- 
tin  is  Drafted  by  Poole  Harbour.  In  this  part  we  have 
Okeford  Hill,  Bell  Hill,  While  Hill  (between  the  last  two 
is  Bulbarrow,  9S7  it.  htgh)(A.)j  Great  Ball,  Little  Ball, 
Revels  Hill,  Dogberry  Hill,  Hiffb  Stay.  891  ft.  (A.>,  High- 
combe  Hill,  Row  Hill,  East  Hill,  West  Hill,  Evendml, 
Rauipisham,  Corsconibc,  and  Beaminstcr  Downs,  White* 
sheet  Hill,  and  Horn  Hill.  The  foregoing  eminences  be- 
long to  the  range  of  the  ■  North  Downs/  and  lie  along  the 
northern  escarpment  of  that  range.  The  hills  near  Bea- 
minster  form,  with  the  exception  of  some  outlying  masses, 
the  western  extremity  of  the  great  chalk  formation,  The 
chalk  hills  from  Beaminstcr  run  southeast  or  east,  and 
form  4  the  South  Downs,1  the  highest  points  in  which  are 
along  the-  southern  escarpment.  The  hills  gradually  ap-* 
proach  the  coast  a  few  miles  norlh-east  of  Meleombe 
Re^is.  In  this  range  we  have  Hack! horn  Hill,  Chilfrome 
Down,  Eggardon,  where  is  an  old  entrenchment,  Chil- 
combe  Hill,  Little  Rredy  Down,  Black  Down,  HI  7  ft.  (A.), 
Whaddon  Down,  Ridge  way  Down*  and  Binc-omhc  Down 
(if  these  he  not  two  names  for  the  WtoX  Came  Down, 
Moigues  or  Maine  Dawn,  II  ul  worth  Down,  and  Chaldon 
Down.  From  Lot  worth  the  chalk  lulls  run  eastward  to 
Handfast  Point,  the  headland  which  separates  Stud  land 
and  Swanage  Bays.  In  this  part  uf  ihe  range  are  Purbock 
Hill,  Knowl  or  Norden  Hill,  west  of  Corfe  Castle,  369  ft. 
0X  Corfe  Castle  Htll,  207  ft  (B.J,  Challow  Hill,  east  of 
Corfe  Castle,  390  ft.  (B>),  Nine  Barrow  Down,  625  ft.  (B.), 
orG42  ft.  (0.),  and  Ballard  Down. 

Pillesdon  Pen,  west  of  Beaminster,  which  is  D34  ft.  high 
(O.),  is  ihe  highest  point  in  the  county,  and  belongs  to  the 
green  Eand  formation.  Swyre  Hill*  on  the  coast,  near 
Kimmeridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  169  ft*  high.  (B.) 
For  the  above  elevations  we  have  given  our  authorities:  O. 
the  Ordnance  Survey;  A.  Arrowsmith'a  *  Map  of  England 
and  Wales  j1  and  B,  Dr.  Berger  in  *  Geol.  Trans/  vol.  i.  p,  268. 

The  Stour,  ihe  chief  row  of  Dorsetshire*  rises  in  Wilt- 
shire, in  Stourhead  Park,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
and  running  so  nth -by-east,  enters  Dorsetshire  between  3 
and  i  miles  from  its  source.  After  flowing  about  4  miles 
farther  in  the  same  direction,  it  receives  the  Sbroen  Water 
from  Ihe  north,  and  soon  after  the  Lidden  River  from  the 
north-east.  It  then  tluws  in  a  very  winding  channel,  south- 
south-east,  for  8  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Cak\  which 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Win  can  ton,  in  Somerset  - 
shin*.  From  the  junction  of  the  Cale  the  Si  our  flows  south 
about  9  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Lidden,  and  thence 
winds  to  the  east  past  the  town  of  Sturmiuster Newton, and 
through  a  depression  in  the  range  of  the  North  Downs,  and 
passes  in  a  south-cast  course  to  the  town  of  Blandford 
Forum,  after  which  it  flows  south-east  fur  20  miles  to  the 
village  of  Corfe  Mullen;  and  from  thence  4  miles  east  to 
the  junction  ofthe  Allen,  which  flows  from  the  north  near 
Cranbourne.  After  it  receives  the  Allen  the  Slour  flows 
east-south-east  6  or  7  miles  into  Hampshire,  after  entering 
which  it  receives  a  considerable  stream,  16  or  18  miles  long, 
from  Cranbourne;  and  about  4  miles  lower  it  joins  the 
Avon  near  Chrislchurch,  in  Hampshire.  The  whole  course 
ofthe  Stour  is  nearly  65  miles,  for  40  of  which,  viz.  up  to 
Shir  minster  Newton,  it  is  navi  gable* 

The  river  Yeo,  Ive  or  Ivel,  is  formed  by  two  brooks,  one 
rising  in  Somersetshire,  and  one  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
uniting  near  Milbournc  Pert  {Somersetsliiiel,  and  flowing 
south  wist,  enter  Dorsetshire  between  MfllxHlttM  Ptoft  mid 
Sherhourne,  about  three  miles  from  their  respective  sources. 
The  Ye o  then  Hows  first  west-sruiih-west,  ttien  west  north- 
for  about  seven  miles,  when  it  again  touches  the  botdflr 
of  Somersetshire,  along  which  it  winds  for  aliout  three 
miles,  and  then  entering  Someisetshire  flows  north-west 
into  the  Parret.  Ihe  Stour  and  the  Yeo  carry  off  the 
drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  north  of 
the  Nonh  Downs. 

The  North  and  South  Downs  inclose  the  lain  of  the 
two  rivers  Piddle  or  Trent  and  Frmuc,  v.  Inch  unite  in 
Poole  Harbour  below  Warehatn,  and  from  their  situation 
with  respect  to  lhat  town  are  respectively  called  Wareham 
North  and  Warehatn  South  river.  The  riddle  rises  in  the 
village  of  Alton  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  H^tfk 


Downs,  and  flows  south  and  Bouth-east  past  Pi  dd  let rent  hide 
and  Piddlebinton  to  Piddle  town.  From  Piddle  town  it  has  a 

fenerul  east-south-east  course  to  its  entrance  into  Poo  la 
lorbour.  Its  whole  cour^o  is  about  twenty-two  miles  ;  or, 
if  we  add  seven  or  eight  for  the  length  of  the  low  water 
channel  through  the  n»stunry  of  Poole  Harbour.  30  miles. 

The  i'Yonie  rises  on  the  Downs  near  Corscombe,  north- 
oast  of  Ben  minster,  and  flows  south-east.  At  ftfaideq  Nei 
Ion  it  receives  a  stream  frum  tho  Downs  near  Keaminsler. 
From  Harden  Newiou  the  Frome  Hows  s<>utb  east  eight 
uitlcs  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester  tho  Frame  Hows 
east  nearly  twenty  milos  into  Poole  Harbour,  just  upon  en- 
i.;  whkofc  it  unite'*  with  the  Piddle,  and  lias  (he  same 
low  water  channel  as  that  river:  its  whole  length  is  abuut 
tfiirtj  ttvt  cnilat,  or,  including  the  channel  through  Poole 
JJu  .  t\si  ur  forty-three  miles,  For  a  considerable 

part  <>i  ibiui"  count  both  the  Frome  tuid  the  Piddle  flow 
through  low  meadow*}  the  channel  of  each  is  repeatedly 
divided  and  ruuuited,    They  are  not  navigable,  at  least 
Wurehaim 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  watered  by  the 
Bredv,  the  Brit,  the  Chan  and  tho  Axe,  which  last  rather 
belones  to  Devonshire.  The  Bredy  Hows  westward  leVOA 
freight  miles  from  Little  Bredy  into  the  sea,  near  Burton 
idstoek,  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Chesii  Bank. 
The  Brit  rises  near  Beam  Ulster  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  elmlk  hills,  near  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South 
Downs,  and  flows  south  about  nine  miles  into  the  sea  below 
Briclport:  the  mouth  of  il  forma  Briilport  Harbour.  The 
Char  is  about  as  long  as  the  Brit ;  it  rises  near  Pillesdon  Pen, 
und  flow*  south  and  south-west  into  the  sea  at  Charniouth : 
it  receives  many  brooks.  The  Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
flow*  for  some  miles  alone;  the  bonier  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  has  no  canals.  The  Dorset  and  Somerset 
canal,  for  which  acts  wore  obtained  in  1796  and  1SU3,  but 
which  was  never  executed,  was  to  have  entered  the  county 
near  Slalbridge,  and  to  have  followed  the  valley  of  (he  Slour 
till  it  opened  into  that  river  above  Blandford  Forum*  Tho 
intended  English  and  Bristol  Channels'  sbin  canal  was  to 
Qlpts  the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  There  is  a  short 
railway  from  the  clay  pits  at  Norden,  near  Corfe  Castle,  to 
tho  Quay  on  Middlebere  Channel,  Poole  Harbour. 

Tho  rWzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road  crosses 
the  county  ijs  nearly  its  whole  extent.  It  enters  it  near 
Wuodyatu*"  Inn,  between  Salisbury  and  Blandford,  and  runs 
(  through  the  latter  town,  Winterbourne  Whit- 
i\h,  Milbourne  St.  Andrew,  and  Piddletown  to  Dorches- 
ter; And  from  thence  west  by  Winterbourne  Alius,  Bnd- 
port,  Chidcock*  and  Chartoouth  to  Axmiuster  in  Devonshire. 
The-  Exeter  in  ail- road  crosses  the  north  urn  part  of  the  county! 
entering  it  near  Shaftesbury,  ami  running  thence  some  limes 
in  S  by  Sher- 

bourne  to  Yeovil  iu  Sonn«r>et>hiro.  It  just  crosses  the 
western  extremity,  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  ♦  ounly 
between  Chard  and  Houitom  The  Falmouth,  Devonpurt, 
and  Exeter  mail  n>ad  also  just  crosses  the  western  part  of 
the  county  <  The  Southampton  and  Poole  mail -road  enters 
tho  county  beyond  Ring  wood,  ami  runs  by  Wimbourne  Min- 
ster lo  Poole.  Roads  run  from  Dofeaoatil  to  Weymouth, 
to  Wh re. ham,  Corfe  Castle  and  SwanagoT  to  Beaminster  and 
■  kerne,  and  to  Sherbourne;  from  Shaftesbury  to  Sher- 
hourne,  to  Stui  Netfton,  and  to  Blandford,  and  from 

Blandford  to  Wim bourne, 

GeologidcU  character*— The  direction  of  the  chalk-hills, 

which  has  been  already  ootid  lies  the  key  to  the 

geological  structure  of  Dorsetshire.     The  North  und  South 

ns,   which   respectively   extend   westwards   from    the 

neighbourhood  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Isle  of  Purbeek,  and 

unite  at  their  western  extremity  near  Beaminster,  inclose 

i -in,  *  the  Trough  of  Poole,'  in  which  We  have  the  form* 

to  the  chalk;  beyond  or  without  this  basin 

ive  the  formations  which  underlie  the  chalk. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county,  as  I'r,  >urne,Chal- 

bury  and  Wunbourn*  Minster,  and  the  Trough  of  Poole 
(bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  Wmibouri. 
Were  Regis  and  Tolpiddl'  »rd  near  Dorchester,  its 

west  Dotty,  and  on  the  south  by  a  lioi  drawn 

Broad  Mayne  along  the  northern  slope  of  the  South  D 
t o  Siudland  bay)  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay.    The  un- 
dulations of  tli  nation  are 

rable.  Potters'  day  m  beds  o\'  various  thickness  and  at 
different  depths  alternates  with  loose  sand  in  this  forma- 
tion in  the  Trough  of  Poole*  It  is  sent  to  Staffordshire,  where 


it  is  mixed  with  ground  flints  and  employed  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  pottery.     Beneath  the  potters*  clay  lies  a  scam  of 
very  friable  earthy  brown  coal,  which  crumbles  when  put 
into  water,  burn*  with  a  weak  flame,  emitting  a  par 
and  rather  bituminous  smell,  somewhat  like  Bovey  cool 
An  extensive   horizontal    bed   of  pipeclay  skirts  the  nor- 
thern declivity  of  the  South  Downs,  and  ii  contain*  * 
bed  of  coal  exactly  resembling  that  of  A4um  Bay  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  :  clay  of  the  same  bed,  but  not  of  equal 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Trough  of  Pool- 
quarried  extensively  near  the  town  of  Poole,  where  cl 

icfcs  is  also  dug.     Near  Huudfast  Point  the 
this  formation  passes  into  sandstone.    The  plastic  v\a\  i> 
bund  capping  one  or  two  hills  south-west  of  Dorebes 

The  clialk  formation  hounds  the  plastic   clay.     In  the 
North  Downs  the  chalk  occupies  a  breadth  of  nearly  la 
miles,  viz.,  liom  Shaftesbury  to  Cranbourne  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Stour  from  above  Blandford  to  WimboUrtll 
Milliter :  at  its  western  extremity  the   formation    is    still 
broader,  extendi  tig  about  eighteen  miles  from  beyond  Ben- 
minster  to  Stinsford  near  Dorchester.    On  the  southi 
of  the  Trough  of  Poole  it  becomes  much  narrower,  s 
averaging  two  miles  in  breadth.    The  cliffs  along  the  south 
COM*  are  partly  chalk:  the  strata  are  in  some  places  curved 
and  occasionally  vertical.  The  valleys,  drained  by  the  uppef 
part  ot  the  Frome  and  its  tributaries,  are  occupied 
i^reen  sand,  so  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk-hills 
minster  is  cut  oil  from  the  rest  of  tho  formation. 

The  remainder  of  our  geological  notice  must  be  arranged 
in  two  parts:  the  first  referring  to  the  district  south 
chalk  range  and  extending  to  the  coast ;  the  second  rel 
to  the  district  west  aud  north-west  of  the  same  ruu^ 
shal]  first  speak  of  the  southern  districts. 

The  chalk  marie,  green  sand,  weald  clay,  and  in 
skirt  tbe  ch.dk  in  the  order  iu  which  we  have  named  them 
in  Hie  Isle  of  Purbeek,  and  extend  along  the  coast  h 
the  chalk  and  the  Purbeek  and  Portland  limestone 
he  noticed.    The  iron  baud  near  Lulworth  contains  imper- 
fect beds  of  wood-coal.    The  weald  clay  is  not  found  along 
the  const  west  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeek. 

The  Purbeek  strata,  belonging  lo  the  upper  series  of  the 
Oolitic  formation,  consist  of  argillaceous  limestone  alter- 
nating with  schistose  marie?  they  crop  out  from  un 
iron  sand  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeek,     A  variety  of  the  P 
atone,  known  as  Purbeek  marble,  was  formerly  much  used 
for  columns  and  ornaments  in   our  cathedrals   a 
churches,  hut  is  now  out  of  use.    The  thickness  of  t  he  Pur- 
heck  beds  is  estimated  at  290  feeL     The  Portland  Oolite* 
another  member  of  the  same  series,  which   succei 
Purbeek  stone,  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Isle  i 
beck  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Portland.     It  c< 
number  of  beds  of  a  yellowish  white  cab 
generally  mixed  with  a  small    quantity  of  si] 
But  the  different  hods  of  winch  it  is  composed  often 
their  characters,  nor  are  the  same  beds  of  an  uniform  cha- 
racter in  different  localities.    The  varieties  of  this 
tion  afford  the  greater  part  of  the  stone  nsed  for  architectu- 
ral purposes  in  Loudon* 

The  Portland   stone  came  into   repute  in  tho  time   oi 
James  L,  who  used  it  by  tbe  advice  of  his  architects  in  re- 
building the  bauqueling-house  at   Whitehall.      At 
great  fire  of  Londou,  a.d.  16G6,  v:«>t  quantities  of  i!r 

LSed  in  rebuilding  St.  Paul's  and  other  pul 
A  considerable  portion   of  Westminster   Bridge  a. 
whole  of  fUackfnars  Bridge  are  built  of  it.     The  quarries 
are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smealon  in  his  i  Narrative  of  the 
Building,  &c,»  of  the  Edystoue  Lighthouse  ;' 

*The  first  thing  that  excited  my  curiosity  was  ll: 
subject  I  came  upon  ;  that  is,  the  quarries  from  whence  the 
stone  sent  from  Portland  is  produced.     The  upper  surface 
oi  the  Island  I  found  was  totally  Hat,  but  elevated  ah 
ling  to  the  estimation  of  my  eye,  at  leas 
feet.*     The  stratum  of -tone,  that  is  wrought  for  sale,  lies 
nearly  parallel  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  island,  and 
with  not  much  cover  of  earth  or  rubbish  upon  iL    Tii 

beds  of  stone,  lying  in  contiguity  one  above  another. 
varying  in  thickness  in  general  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
upward.  Those  which  are  usually  called  the  merchantable 
bed  -  u>n  account  of  the  blocks  tor  sale  being  produced  there- 
1  with  a  stratum  called  the  cap, 
which  is  formed  entirely  of  a  congeries  of  petrified  aea  shells 
of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  but  in  general  so  distinct  and 
*  Tut  higligii  pcort  u  we  have  Men  i»  much  high# i  Uhta  fchk. 
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rtptmte  in  their  forms  that  to  the  curious  naturalist  their 
*j«eeie§  teem  very  easy  to  be  made  out ;  but  as  they,  in  a 
ree,  retain  their  respective  figure*  (though 
ie  places  more,  in  some  leas),  spaces  or  cavities  are  left 
n  them,  which  consequently  very  much  diminish  the 
;  but  vet  the  cementing  principle  is  so 
the  whole  together  is  considerably  harder  than 
chantablo  beds;  and  indeed  so  hard  that,  to  get  rid 
v  as  possible,  it  is  generally  blasted  off  with  gun* 
•  !  ;       \V  rbr  these  cavities  the  capstone  would 

he  worked  with  tools;  or,  at  least,  it   would  not 
ng  at  a  place  where  there  is  so  great  a  plenty 
ahty  ;  bat  as  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
<f  working  the  better  kind  of  Itotie,  though 
I  lie  greatest  proportion  is  blasted  into  fragments,  yet 
for  the  jo  the  inland  the  capstone  is  in  genera! 

BO,  and  also  for  the  piers  and  cjvmy  walls  of  Weymouth  har- 
ihe  pier  for  shipping  stone  at  Portland 
».re  used  from  the  cap:  ami  indeed  were  it  not  for 
of  freight  (which  in  the  same  as  upon  those  of 
itehest  quality)  for  various  rough  purposes  under  water,  &c, 
the  cap  wijuld  make  quite  as  good  and  durable  work  as  the 
f  i table  blocks. 
When  the  merchantable  beds  are  thus  cleared  of  the  cap, 
ien  proceed  to  cross-cut  the  large  Hats,  which 
with  wedges  in  the  way  I  have  described  as  to 
ly  the  wedges  are  not  so  numerous,  nor 
;  stone  split  so  evenly  as  granite;  and  frequently 
ng  as  well  as  other  working  of  this  stone,  oys- 
r  fossil  shells  are  discovered  in  t  he  solid  sub- 
terchen table  stone.     The  beds  being  thus 
met  lumps,  the  quurry-mtin,  with  a  tool  called  a 
h  is  at  ane  end   a  hammer  and  at  the  other  an 
n*,  whose  ed»re  is  so  short  or  narrow   that  it  approaches 
tovirds  ihe  shape  of  a  pick,  by  a  repetition  of  sturdy  blows 
w>n  reduces  a  piece  of  stone  with  his  eye  to  the  largest 
figure  which   it  will  admit,  and   blocks  are    thus 
naif  a  ton  to  six  or  eight  tons'  weight,  orup- 
lUrolarly  bespoke.' 
rata  of  stone  of  all  kinds  on  the  east  aide  of  Port- 
iggrvgate  thickness  of  93  feet*  on  the  west 
i  ap'  is  at  present  only  burnt  for  lime, 
jr,  a  blue  slaty  or  greyish  yellow  clay 
the  upper  Oolitic  series  underlies  the 

stone:  it  sometimes  contains  beds  of  a  highly 

is  shale*  which  from  their  be  inn  found  near  Kirn- 
i  the  lido  of  Purbeek,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
I,  and  have  given  to  the  whole  formation 
of  Kiuimcridge  clay.     The  shale  burns  with  a 
ng  out  a  sulphureous   smell.       The 
_  of  the  Klmmend-e  clavis  estimated  at  COO  or  700 
is  the  base  of  the  Portland  Oolite  in  the  Isle 
and,  and  the  line  of  junction  between  the  two  for- 
levated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  far  above 
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see.     The   coasts  of  the   island  are  here 

ink  of  Kim  me  ridge  clay,  surmounted 

ut  of  Oolite.    On  the  south  side  of 

b  dip  of  Ihe  strata  towards  the  south  the 

is  brought  down  to  the  1  sen. 

irestern  shore  of  Ihe  Isle  of  Purheck 

ttere  the  chalk  downs  approach  Ihe  sea,   and  are  skirted 

ate  bi  a  eery  narrow  belt  occupied  by  the  iron  sand,  and 

i bet  aeaward,  by  the  Portland  Oolite,  the  sea  has 

'  rrncd  several  singular  coves,  at  the  entrance  of  wh 

Wry  headlands  of  Oolite;  while  the  cove  or  basin  is  exea- 

1  inland  as  far  as  the  chalk.    The  precipitous  sides  of 

exhibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  forma- 

i  between  the  chalk  and  the  Oolite. 

Westward   of  the  cere*  just  described,  extending   from 

wWnomh  bay  towards  the  river  Brit,  occurs  what  it  termed 

trOeologbt  double  aertei  of  formations,  A  tier 

tie  green  v.  ack,  and  Portland  beds,  and  Kimmc- 

rieee  clay  b  pped  out  from  beneath  the 

iMV  the  coral  i  clay,  members  of  the  mid- 

JltacHeiof  Oolites  rise  to  the  surface  in  succession, and  arc 

t«eree4ed  1'  est  Marble  and  the  Great  Oolite,  which 

-eries  of  the  Oolitic  formations,     To 

f  the  Great  Oolite  nnd  Forest   Marble  t lie 

sepfffer  strata  reappear  in  reverse  order  ot  succession  ;  the 

.  then  the  coral  rac;,  and  then  the  Kinimeridge 

liiehruna  down  to  the  shore  at  Weymouth,  and  rises 

spift  from  the  sea  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  it  appears 

\  wilftuke  Portland  Oolite. 


In.  the  north-western  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  the 
chalk  formation  is  succeeded  by  the  green  sand,  which  crops 
out  from  beneath  it,  and  skirts  the  northern  side  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  North  Downs.  The  green  sand 
forms  the  outlying  masses  of  Pillesdon  and  Lewaton  hills, 
and  of  others  vet  farther  wrest  along  the  border  of  Dorset- 
shire and  in  the  county  of  Devon.  [Devonshire.]  Neither 
Ihe  iron  sand  nor  the  weald  clay,  nor  bo  far  as  wo  are  aware, 
the  chalk  marie,  appears  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
county. 

West  tat  Shaftesbury  extends  a  bed  of  Kimmeridge  clay 
which  crops  out  from  under  the  green  sand :  west  of  the 
Kimraeridge  clay  Is  a  range  of  coral  rag  hills;  and  still 
further  west  occur  the  Oxford  clay,  and  the  Great  Oolite. 
All  these  formations  aro  overlaid  bv  the  westward  extension 
of  the  chalk  and  green  sand  from  the  vtilley  of  the  Stour  to 
Benminster:  but  some  of  them  re-appear  in  the  cliffs 
u  bleb  line  tho  coast  westward  of  the  Chesil  Bank. 

The  western  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the 
lowest  members  of  the  Oolitic  series  and  by  the  Lias.  The 
line  of  junction  of  these  formations  extends  nearly  north 
and  south  from  II minster  in  Somersetshire  to  the  sea.  In- 
sulated masses  of  green  sand  frequently  cover  both  the 
Oolites  and  the  Lias*  and  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
liim  of  junction.  The  detached  part  of  the  county  which 
is  enclosed  within  Devonshire  ii  partly  occupied  by  the  red 
marie  foundation. 

Agriculture.— The  climate  of  Dorsetshire,  though  mild 
and  healthy,  is  not  so  warm  as  its  geographical  situa- 
tion would  lead  us  to  expect;  a  circumstance  owing-  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  bareness  of  its  chalk  hills,  there 
being  little  or  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  them.  The  air  is  keen  and  bracing, 
rattier  than  soft  and  warm.  In  the  valleys,  the  climate 
ibles  that  of  the  valleys  of  Devonshire,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  very  similar.  It  "appears  from  Domesday  Book 
that  there  were  vineyards  at  that  time  in  several  parts 
of  this  COUflty ,  At  present  the  harvest  is  not  in  general 
earlier  than  in  the  midland  counties:  and  although  snow 
seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  tin?  land  is  not  fit  fbr 
sowing  in  spring  sooner  than  in  many  parts  of  England 
where  the  winters  nre  more  severe. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  smith -eastern 
part  of  this  county  is  similar  to  that  of  Bagshot  Heath,  and 
not  more  fertile,  being  a  loose  sand  and  gravel,  with  u  por- 
tion of  ferruginous  loam,  The  whole  surface  of  tbe  county 
consists  chiefly  of  this  loose  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and  chalk. 
The  most  fertile  spots  are  those  where  all  the  three  have 
been  mixed  in  the  valleys  by  the  rivulets  which  run  down 
the  hills  carrying  the  soil  with  them.  The  poor  sandy  soil 
occupies  that  part  of  the  county  which  joins  Hampshire. 
In  the  centre  and  towards  Wiltshire  lies  the  chalk;  and 
along  the  coast,  over  a  more  solid  chalky  rock,  is  a  stratum 
of  clay,  which  likewise  covers  the  western  port  towarts 
Devonshire,  and  the  northern  towards  Somersetshire. 

The  following  division  of  the  soils  i*  ghrefl  in  ihe  *  Agri- 
cultural  Report  of  th  nson  :— 

Chalk       .  ICO ,759  Acres, 

Sand     .  .  .  .  85,157       „ 

Loam  ,  37,746 

Gravel  ,        .        .  59,894 

Miscellaneous   .  .  *        IS, 427        „ 

no  Brash  .  .  29,700       „ 

Clay         .  117,331 

Total  .  >         604,014 

is,  towns,  roads,  &c. 
The  chalk  hills  lo  the  west  of  Dorchester,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  vale  of  Blaekmore,  are  of  oofttLderablfl 

ntain  several  narrow  vales  and  drop  bolloi 
Tbe  soil  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
is  a  thin  loam  over  a  rubbly  chalk  mixed  with  stones  which 
tl  the  solid  chalk.     It  is  most  advantageous  to  let  this 
toil  remain  as  sheep-walk  re  being  fine  and  si 

as  in  other  downs.    In  the  bottom  of  the  vale  of  Blackioore 
extremely  fertile  meadows  watered  by  the  river 
Stour.    The   hills  which   took  down   upon  this'  valley 
high  and  bare;  but  the  lower  sides  are  bcanlifulH  varied 
with  woods  and  fl 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  throughout  the  POtmtJ  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  pasture;   oi^!  ra- 

tion is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  (btslios  of  rattle 
than  to  the  raising  of  com.    The  implements  <it  vavv*\>W^ 


are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  Devonshire*  The  wheel- 
ploughs  are  preferred  in  still' and  stony  soils;  and  U  is  usual 
10  put  three  horses  before  them,  two  abreast,  and  the  third 
before  the  near  horse;  so  that  the  furrow  being  turned  lo 
the  right,  two  horses  walk  on  the  utiploughed  ground,  and 
uiie  in  the  furrow:  they  are  driven  by  a  lad.  Improved 
plough  en  introduced;  but  the  majority  of  farmers 

are  slow  in  relinquishing  the  instruments  which  tiny  have 
been  eaily  accustomed  to.  The  nine-share  plough,  or  sca- 
rifier, has  been  found  very  useful  in  the  light  soils,  and 
saves  much  time  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  seed,  as  it 
goes  over  a  great  width  and  saves  a  ploughing. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  farm-houses  are  old  buildings 
of,  and  covered  with  stone  tiles;  in  the  smaller  they 
L»t  ■  tly  thatched  with  reed.  Many  collages  are  built 
ith  mud  walls  composed  of  road  scrapings,  chalk,  nnd 
The  foundation  is  of  stone  or  brick,  and  on  this 
the  mud  wall  is  built  in  regular  layers,  each  of  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  before  another  is  put  over  it. 
Garden  walls  are  frequently  built  of  these  cheap  materials, 
their  tup  being  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  small  roof 
of  thatch,  which  extends  a  few  inches  over  each  side.  The 
(arms  are  large,  many  having  been  laid  together.  In  pi 
perous  times,  at  the  desire  of  the  richer  farmers,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  landlords,  who  found  that  the  repairs 
on  one  large  set  of  buildings  are  less  than  on  many  small 
ones. 

The  rent  of  land  varies  greatly.  In  the  poor  sands  it  is 
a*  low  as  10*.  or  12*.  per  acre;  in  the  richer  grass  lands  it 
is  from  30*.  to  -10*.;  some  water-meadows  lot  as  high  as 
<J0#.  or  more.  On  the  whole,  the  average  rent  of  grass 
land  is  about  2ujt.,  of  old  meadow*  about  3U^t  the  tenant 
paying  the  tithes,  which  seldom  exceed  5*.  per  acre. 

The  old  method  of  managing  arable  land,  which  is  still 
followed  by  many  farmers,  was  to  fallow  every  fourth  year 
■  »:i  the  i  lava,  and  then  take  two  or  even  three  crops  of  corn 
in  succession.  Where  clover  or  gra-ses  are  cultivated,  they 
are  put  in  with  the  second  crop,  and  consequently  the  land 
is  not  in  a  clean  state.  The  most  common  rotation  on  the 
rich  loams  in  the  vale  of  Blackmore  is:  summer  fellow — 
wheat  — barley  with  grata  seeds,  which  continue  two  or  Ihree 
ml  ace  then  broken  up  again  after  the  hay  has  been 
made,  when  a  kind  of  bastard  fallow  succeeds,  consisting  of 
three  ploughing,  and  the  land  is  tolerably  prepared  for 
wheat  :  but  it  is  not  clean  enough  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  a  repetition  of  ihe  summer  fallow  every  sixth  year  at  least* 
There  is  a  practice  with  some  farmers  which  deserves  notice. 
as  it  is  a  step  towards  the  system  of  double  crops,  by  which 
the  Flemish  culture  is  rendered  so  much  more  productive 
than  most  other.  It  is  as  follows:  the  clover  or  grass  of  the 
second  year  is  fed  off  early  by  sheep;  the  land  is  then 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  rape  and  spring  tares,  which 
give  an  abundant  produce  in  autumn,  on  which  ihe  sheep 
are  folded,  and  the  land  is  thus  well  prepared  for  wheat. 
The  lime  of  sowing  is  about  the  end  of  Alay  or  beginning 
of  June.  A  bushel  of  vetches  and  two  quarts  of  rape-seed 
are  the  quantities  town  on  an  acre.  The  crop  is  fed  off  by 
Michaelmas, 

On  ihe  light  chalky  soils  turnips  have  been  very  gene* 
rally  introduced,  although  they  are  not  yet  every  where 
cultivated  in  the  best  manner. 

The  ml  reduction  of  sainfoin  on  the  dry  chalky  soils  has 

great  advantage!  as  it  produce*  a  rich  ladder!  re- 

l  it  lie  manure,  and  lasts  many  years.     In  this  soil  the 

wheal  is  generally  sown  after  clover  which  has  stood  one  or 

lira,   hut  lometimM  also  after  turnips  or  rape  I 
The  folding  of  the  land  saves  manure,  and  the  vicinity  of 
sheep  downs  gives  an  opportunity  of  having  large  folds  and 
repealio  I  ling  often,  both  before  and  after  sowing 

the  Seed,  The  tread  of  the  sheep  consolidates  loose  soils 
heller  than  the  heaviest  roller.  The  ploughing  in  the 
chalky  soils  is  generally  very  shallow,  because  they  say 
that  the  couch  is  thus  more  easily  kept  down;  but  those 
who  plough  as  deep  as  the  subsoil  will  permit  find  that 
their  crops  are  more  certain,  especially  in  dry  imnmers; 
and  the  couch  is  best  eradicated  by  careful  handpicking 
i  every  ploughing. 

t  i>  town  sometimes  in  the  light  soils  as  soon  as 
August,  and  bejbrc  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  is  ripe, 
The  quantity  sown  is  usually  three  bushels,  and  is  lamented 
as  it  is  sown  later.  In  the  heavier  loams  the  wheat  is 
sown  later,  sometimes  not  much  before  Christmas ;  in  thai 
case  a  bushel  more  is  required  to  allow  for  the  grains  that 


perish,  or  are  eaten  by  the  birds,  who  are  then  more  alert 
after  their  food.  The  early  sown  wheat  is  thought  moro 
subject  to  mildew.  The  seed  is  usually  steeped  and  limed, 
When  it  is  sown  very  early  this  precaution  is  frequently 
omitted.  The  average  produce  of  wheat  is  fiom  17  to  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

Barley  is  here  a  more  important  crop  than  wheat.  It  ii 
sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  The 
earliest  sown  is  generally  the  best.  The  produce  average* 
;;ii  bushels  per  acre.  Oats  are  sown  on  the  heavier  and 
moisler  soils,  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre.  They 
think  that  the  straw  is  better  fodder  where  the  oats  arc 
sown  thick,  but  they  perhaps  forget  that  the  b 
grain  is  produced  by  sowing  thin  or  drilling  wide.  Bean* 
are  planted  or  drilled  in  rows  from  18  lo  24*inches  d 
In  the  rich  loams  of  the  vale  the  produce  is  considerable, 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  often  more.  Turnips 
are  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre ;  this  gives  an  abundance  of  plants,  which 
are  thinned  out  by  the  hoc. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  lo  a  considerable  extent  in  th« 
rich  loams  about  Bridport,  Beaminster,  Abboisbur 
they  are  planted  in  rows,  or  the  sets  are  dropped  in  every 
third  furrow  after  the  plough.  They  are  horse-hoed,  ana 
moulded  up  by  a  double  mould-board  plough :  24  bushels 
planted  on  an  acre  often  produce  3C0,  The  beginning  of 
May  is  the  usual  time  of  planting. 

Sainfoin  is  sown  with  a  spring  crop :  four  bushels  of  seed 
are  required  for  an  aere.     It  is  cut  before  the  blossom  is 
fully  expanded  and  made  into  hay,  which  is  excellent  fodder 
for  sheep  in  winter.     After  several  years,  when  it  begins  to 
go  otf,  it   ii  ploughed  up,  and  the  land  sown  wilh  o  . 
is  often  advantageous  to  pare  and  bum  the  land  after  sain* 
foin  ;    but  as  ibis  practice  is  generally  forbidden  in  leaf 
however  advantageous  it  may  be  occasionally,  a  method  i» 
adopted  which  equally  destroys  the  vegetable  mutter  wttli 
burning  the  soil.     This  is  lo  rib  the  land;  that  is,  to  plough 
furrows  with  intervals,  and  do  this  again  across   the  first 
ribs;    the  sods  are  thus  cut  in  squares,  and  the  harruvu 
passing  over  them  leave  the  roots  in  the  form  of  ma 
tufis,  which  are  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  to  enrich  the 
ground.     A  regular  paring  and  burning  would   be  mi 
better,  both  for  the  landlord  and  the    tenant, 
does  not  produce  much  the  first  year  after  it  is  so* 
consequently  many  larmers  sow  hop-clover  with  it,  which 
being  an  annual  gives  a  produce  the  first  year,  and  fills  ihe 
intervals  of  the  sainfoin,  which  is  in  perfection,  the  second. 
The  land  which  has  borne  sainfoin  for  some  year- 
sown  a^ain  with  the  same  crop  till  after  an  interval  of  ie 
or  12  years  at  least. 

Hemp  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  richest  I 
winch  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  sand,  and  are 
too  light  for  beans.     The  land  is  prepared  by  ploughing  it 
three  times;    first,  before  winter,  when  it  is  richly  dun. 
and  next  in  spring,  when  it  is  well  harrowed.    The  direc- 
tion of  this  second  ploughing  is  across  the  former  furrows, 
whenever  it  can  conveniently  be  done*  The  third  ploughing 
is  in  May,  when  the  ground  is  laid  as  level  and  smooth  »» 
possible  by  means  of  the  heavy  hoe  or  hack.     Tuo  bushel* 
of  seed  are  lhen  sown  evenly  over  it,  and  slightly  ha 
in,      A  slight  rolling  of  the  ground,  if  it   is  verj 
finishes    the  operation.      Hemp  completely   keep*   dam 
weeds   by  the  shade  of  its  leaves;    and   the  land, 
richly  manured  fur  ihis  crop,  is  in  good  order  after  it  fur  any 
other  which  may  suit  it*     An  acre  of  good  hemp  produces 
800  lbs,  of  fibre,   a   middling  crop  is  GOO   lbs.,  and 
one  43U  lbs.     The  chaff  of  the  hemp  makes  an  es 
manure. 

Flax  is  likewise  cultivated  in  the  sound  deep  loam- 
have  been  gradually  enriched  by  manuring  ihe  piv 
crops*     II'  the  dung  were  not  thoroughly  incorporated  m 
the  soil  it  would  make  the  flax  coarse  and  uneven, 
soil  must  be  pulverized  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  must 
lite  be  veiy  free  from  weeds.    Two  bushels  of  seed 
on  an  acre.     The  be*t  seed  comes  from  Riga;  the  linu 
sowing  is  the  middle  of  April.     Clover  seed  is  sometime* 

Id  be  most  carefully  hand-we< 
as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  distinguished  from  weeds  :  a  J 
this  the  llax  and  clover  will  keep  them  down.     The  pr»- 
M  bushels  of  seed,  each  of  which 
gives  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  oil,  and  from  600  to  900  lbs.  of 
liax  lit  for  spinning* 

The  grass  lands  and  pastures  occupy  about  three-fifths  of 
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th*  surface  of  the  county,  or  above  300,000  acres,  of  which 
are  irrigated,  chiefly  in  (he  sandy  and  chalky 
The  meadows  along  the  vale  of  Blackmoic  are 
y  rich,  and  produce  much  hay,  which  is  used  to  feed 
winter.    The  upland  meadow!  are  well 
i  frequently  dressed  wilh  lime  .md  dung.  Many 
which  feed  on  the  downs  in  summer  are  wintered   in 
The  pastures  on  the  hills  arc  not  sufficiently 
n  oxen,  but  are  well  adapted  to  feed  dairy  rows. 
r  is  in  good  repute  in  London  and  Porta- 
>hip  provision  as  well  as  domestic  use:  it  is  not 
e  Irish,  and  is  therefore  preferred,  although  the 
ler  when  it  is  of  the  best  quality.     Dorset  salt 
n  well  washed,  is  very  commonly  sold  in  London 
i  row  pastures  will  keep  a  cow  on 
es  during  the  whole  summer:  of  the  inferior  pas- 
three  or  four  acres  are  required  for  each  cow.    The 
are  frequently  let   to  a  dairyman  at  the  rate  of  B 

:>w  for  the  season.     This  is  a  great  convenience 

farmer  who  has  arable  land  to  attend  to,  and  is  thus 

all  care  but  that  of  providing  pasture  for  the 

v  for  the  pasture,    The  cows  cat  little  else  but 

w  in  winter,  and  very  little  hay  is  made  in  proportion 

rent  of  grass  land.    The  farmer  finds  a  house  for 

[atryman  and  Ins  family  to  live  in,  allows  him  to 

nd  poultry  as  he  chooses,  and  a  mare  to  carry 
larkct,     This  mare  generally  produces  a  foal, 
dairyman's  profit     The  bargain  is  from 
Candlemas,  A  notice  to  quit  given  by  either 
All  Saint*1  Day  is  considered  sufficient* and  the 
i  quits  the  premises  at  Candlemas.    The  butter  is 
<fe  from  the  cream,  and  the  skimmed  milk  is  made  into 
rboeae.     The  milk  is  skimmed  only  once  in  twenty-four 
The  Dorsetshire  skim-milk  cheese  is  preferred  on 
ks  of  blue  mould  which   frequently  run 
through    it.     These   streaks  are   said   to   be  produced   by 
■■  the  eerd  again  after  the  cheese  has  been  pressed, 
npnnkhng  wheat  flour  over  the  fragments;  it  is  then 
rl  in  the  vat  and  pressed  again, 
calve*  are  annually  reared  to  keep  up  the  number 
?be  calves  have  milk  for  three  months,  and  the 
>  an  allowance  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  sums 
pays  for  a  cow  for  each  calf  so  reared.     February 
weaning  calves,  because  in  May  when 
idant  they  can  be  turned  out  to  advantage 
.uter. 
ept  for  the  dairy  in  the  vales  are  chiefly  of  the 
breed,  but  the  pasture  on  the  hills  not  being 
_  good  for  them,  another  mixed  breed  is  preferred 
jerr„  which  ha^  longer  horns,  and  seems  to  be  a  cross  be- 
the  old  long  horns  and  the  Gloucestershire,  or  perhaps 
i  n    The  colour  is  generally  brindle  on  the  sides 
i  white  stripe  down  the  back  and  white  under  the 
re  hardy,  and  in  general  good  milkers  on  mo- 
Crosses  with  Alderney  cows  are  occasionally 
.,  but  chiefly  in  gentlemen's  dairies  on  account  of^ 
o  which  they  give.     Dairymen  prefer  quantity 
and  large 
m  Dorset  sheep  are  noted  as  a  profitable  breed  to  those 
fear  house-lambs  for  the  London  market.     They  are 
md  well  formed,  straight  in  the  carcase,  deep  in  the 
:       rump  is  larger  than  in  other  sheep  \  the 
Weuft  points  forward,    the  face  is  thin,  the  horns  m 
rod  bend  rather  backward,  the  tail   is   usually  left  long. 
Tbej*  give  much  milk  and  fettcn  their  lambs  better  than 
lay  other    breed.      There   is  another    very   small   breed 
n  lb*  Isle  of   Purbeck,  and  near  Weymouth,  of  which 
tl*  flesh  is  in  repute  with    epicures:    they   weigh   about 
Quarter,  and  are  generally  sold  by  the  quarter 
like  ib,  and  not  by  the  pound.    Some  consider  them 

M  the  real  and  original  Dorsetshire  breed.  They  resemble 
(fee  email  forest  sheep  formerly  found  on  all  the  commons 
of  die  forest  of  Windsor,  and  on  Bagshot -heath,  the  mutton 
*f  which  was  in  equal  repute  as  Bagshot  mutton.  The 
v«ot  is  fine,  but  the  fleece  does  not  weigh  above  li  or  2 
fOVlii  en  an  average.  The  South-down  breed  is  yeffj 
fifty  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  suits  the  pasture  and  climate 
•iian  the  Leicester.  The  management  of  Dorset 
when  they  are  intended  for  producing  early  lambs,  is 
fcdltfw*:  —  At  four  years  old  when  t!i  •  had  two 

lambs,  their   lambs  an  in  April,  and  the 

are  kept  on  water  meadows  and  the  richest  pastures, 
r  folded,  that  they  may  be  in  condition  to 
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take  the  ram  in  May  and  June,  and  be  forward  in  lamb  by 
Michaelmas,  when  they  are  almost  invariably  sent  to  Wey- 
hill  fair,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  drive  them  towards  London 
and  sell  them  to  those  who  fatten  early  ho  use- lamb,  and 
who  make  a  very  considerable  profit  on  them,  if  they  under- 
stand how  to  manage  the  ewes  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
Dorset  ewes  frequently  have  twin  lambs,  but  the  single  are 
preferred  for  fattening.  When  there  are  twins,  one  of  them 
U  either  killed  immediately  or  given  away.  The  average 
quantity  of  wool  on  a  Dorset  sheep  is  31  pounds. 

The  following  fairs  are  established  in  the  county;  but 
several  of  them  are  no  longer  cattle  fairs,  but  mere  holy  days : 
Abbey  Mil  ton,  Tuesday  after  July  25;  Abbot  sbury,  July 
10 ;  Allington,  July  22 ;  Beaminster,  September  1 9  ;  Bland- 
ford,  March  7f  July  10,  and  Novembers,  a  large  sheep 
fair  ;  Bridport,  April  G,  fat  beasts,  cows,  calves,  bulls;  Octo- 
ber 1 1,  cattle  and  pedlery  ;  Broadway,  Wednesday  before 
September.  18;  Broad  Windsor,  Trinity  Monday;  Cerne 
Abbas,  Mkllent  Monday,  for  barren  cows,  and  cows  with 
calf,  Holy  Thursday,  October  2 ;  Corfe  Castle,  May  1 2, 
October  39  for  hogs  and  toys;  Cranbourne,  August  24, 
December  6,  cheese  and  sheep;  Dallwood,  first  Wednes- 
day before  August  24;  Dorchester,  February  14,  cows  and 
calves,  barreners.  Trinity  Monday,  cows  and  horses:  July 
(\t  sheep  and  lambs,  August  6,  sheep,  lamb,  wool,  leather; 
Emmergreen,  Tuesday  before  Holy  Thursday  ;  E  vers  hot, 
May  12,  cattle  and  toys;  Farnham,  August  21,  cheese  and 
toys:  Frampton,  March  4,  August  1,  September  1;  Gil- 
lingham,  Trinity  Monday,  cattle, September  K\  toys;  Her- 
mitage, August  26,  horses;  Holtwood,  August  G,  horses, 
sheep,  toys  ;  Lyme  Regis,  February  13,  October  2;  Leigh, 
March  25,  May  lf  September  3  ;  Lambert  Castle,  Wednes- 
day before  June  24,  cattle;  Maiden  Newtown,  March  9, 
May  4,  cows,  &lc;  Martin  Town,  November  22,  23,  slu 

I  horses;  Milbornc  St.  Andrews,  November  30, 
sheep,  cows.  ke. ;  Melbury,  Whitsun  Monday;  Ower 
Moigne,  October  10,  pigs  and  toys  ;  Poole,  May  1,  Novcm* 
ber  .,  free  mart  for  toys  ;  Pamphill,  July  7,  October  2 
Piddle  Town,  Easier  Tuesday,  October  2$,  cows  and  pigs; 
Portland,  November  5,  sheep ;  Shaftesbury,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  June  24,  November  23,  cattle;  Sherborne, 
Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday,  cattle,  July  18,  wool, 
cattle,  horses,  July  26,  lambs,  October  13,  Wool  and  cattle; 
Shroton,  September  25,  sheep,  cows,  horses;  Stalbridge, 
May  6,  September  4,  beasts;  Stockland,  July  18,  cat  lie  ; 
Sturminster,  May  1l\  October  24,  fat  cattle  ;  Sydling,  De- 
cember 6,  cattle:  Toller  Down,  May  29,  iheep,  3D,  t 
Wareham,  April  17,  cattle.  July  5,  September  1 1  :  Wim- 
borne,  Friday  before  Good  Friday,  cuttle  and  horses,  Sep- 
lembcr  14,  cau1  theep,  cheese  J  Woodbury  Hill, 

near  Bere   Regis,   September  1 8,  and   five  fallowing  dfl 
cattle,  burses,  hops,  oth,  See.  :   Woodland*  July  5, 

horses  and  cheese  ;  Woolbridge,  May  14 
Yetminster,  First  Tuesday  aftei  April  SOJOciohei 

Dfomont,  Totvus.  fa: — Tin-  county  ni'  Dm  i  to 

the  year  1740,  was  thu-  divided.  There  wwrC  five  more  con- 
siderable parts,  or  as  they  were  termed,  *  divisions/  which 
took  their  names  from  the  toWHftOf — L  Blandford,  II.  Brid- 
port, HL Dorchester,  IV,  Shaftesbury,  and  V.  Shcrboumc. 
These  were  further  subdivided  as  fellows: — 

I.  The  Bland  ford  division  contr'iied  the  boroughs  of  U) 
Blandford,  (21  Corfe  Castle,  (3)  Poole,  and  (4)  Wareha 
the  hundreds  of  (1)  Bere  Regis,  f  2)  Coombsd  itch,  ft)  II; 

(4)  Hundreds  Barrow,  (3)  Pimperne,  (BJ  Rowbarrow,  (7) 
Rushmore,  and  ($)  Winfrith:  i>nd  the  liberties  uf(l)  Bin- 
don,  (2)  Divelisb,  (3)  Overmoy^ne,  and  M)  Siowhorough. 

II.  The  Bridport  division  contained  the  boroughs  of  (5) 
Bridport,  and  (6)  Lyme  Regis  ;  the  hundreds  of  (9)  Bea- 
minster, (10)  Beaminster  Forum,  and  Redhove,  (11)  Eggar- 
don,  (12)  Godderthorn,  and  ( 1 3)  Whitchurch  Canon icorum  : 
and  the  liberties  of  (5>  Brood  Wil  Kramptmi,  (7) 
Loder  and  Buthenliampton,  and  (8)  Poorshick. 

IIL  The  Dorchester  dr  otained  the  boroughs  of 

(7)   Dorchester,   <>)  We\  mouth,  and  (9)  Melcomb   Regis: 
the  hundreds  of  (14)  Cullifordlree,  (15)  George  (St.),  (tfi) 
Piddletown,  (17)  Tollerford,  and  < J  H)  Uggescomb,  or  Ugtrs- 
combe:  and  the  liberties  of j(  9)  Fordington,(10)  Piddlcbi: 
(11)  Portland,  (12)  Preston  and  Sutton  Poyntz,  (13)  \V 
,  and  (14)  WTyke  Regi>  and  El  well. 
IV,  The  Shaft*  contained  (he  borough  of 

(10)  Shaftesbury:  tl  La  <4  i  I'M  Baflbuty,  (20)  Og- 

dean,  (21)  Cranbourne,  V21\  Knulton,  (23)  Looaebarrow, 
i  Sixpenny  Haudley,  (25)  Up  Wiubournc  Mouktomond  (2fi) 
1       V       J  VolIX^G 
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Wimbourne  SL  Giles  t  &M  the  liberties  of  (15)  Alcester, 
(1G»   Gillinghnm,  and  (17)    Stunuinster  Marshall. 

V,  The  Sherbourne  division  contained  the  hundreds  of 
(27)  Brownshril,  (28)  Buekland  Newton,  Iffl)  Cerne,  (30) 
Modbury,  (31)  Redlane,  (32)  Sherbourne,  (33)  Sluruiinstcr 
Newton  Cattle, (34jTotcomb,  (35)  Wtiiteway,and  (36)  Yate- 
minstcr:  and  the  liberties  of  (18 J  Alton  Paucras,  (luj 
Helstodk,  $0)  Minterne  Ma^no,  (21)  Piddletrt ntlmk%  (28) 
Ryme  Intrinseca,  ft3)  Selling  St.  Nicholas,  and  (£4) 
Stour  Provost,  Cerne,  Tot  comb,  and  Modbury  bundle! 
for  some  purposes  united:  and  the  liberty  of  Minterne 
Magna  is  by  some  given  as  united  with  thai  of  Piddle- 
treuthtde. 

The  boroughs  in  the  above  list  are  not  all  parliamentary* 

Since  1 7  lu  a  new  arrangement  of  the  county  has  been 
adopted.  The  five  divisions  have  been  increased  to  nine,  as 
follows :  — 

1    The  Slahdford  north  division  (population  9198)  con- 
tains the  borough  of  ( 1 )  Blandford ;  the  hundreds  of  (1) 
mosditch,  (2)  Pimperne,  (3)  Rushmore ;  and  the  liberty 
of  m  )  Diveilah,  or  Dewlish. 

11.  The  Blatnlt bid  iOUtb  division  (population  15.139) 
contain*  the  boroughs  D  rfe  Castle,  and  (3)  Ware- 

ham;  the  hundreds  of  (4)  Beer,  or  Bere  Regis,  (5)  Hun- 
dredsbarrow,   (6)   fl  Hasler,   (7)  Rowbarrow,  (8) 

Winfrilh;  and  if  (2)  Bindon,  (3)  Chverraoigne 

or  Ovenuovgne.  Mnboroiigh,  or  Stowborough. 

11L  fl  ion  29,58  j)  contains  the 

boroughs  of  (4)  Bridport,  and  (5)  Lyme  Regis:  the  hun- 
dreds of  (9)  B  1 10)  Beamiuster  Forura  and  Red- 
houe  or  RedhovcJ  1 1)  Eggerton  or  E^gardon,  (12)  Godder- 
thorn,  and  Hi)  Whitchurch  C&nonicorttm ;  and  the  liber- 
ties Of  (5)  Broad  Wiltdtof,  (4)  Franuiton,  {7}  Loder,  Ot  Lo- 
tbers,  and  Bothehhamptftn,  and  {Si  Poorstock. 

IV.  The  Cerne  diviaiuii  (population  85 17)  contains  the  hun- 
dreds of  H4)  Buckland  NeWton*  (15)  Genie,  (16)  Modbury, 
(17)  Toteomb  (which  three  are  united),  and  (18)  Wtailewey; 
the  liberties  of  (9)  Alton  Patterns,  (lU)Piddletreuthide,  and 
(11)  Sydling  St.  Nicholas. 

V.  the  Dorchester  division  (population  32,039)  contains 
the  borough*  of(fl)  Dorchester,  {7)Melc.orab  Regis,  united 
with (8)  Weymouth  ;  Lhe  hundreds  of  (19)  CulhfoVdfree,  I2U) 
George,  or  St.  George,  (2 1 )  Toilerford,  (22)  Piddletown,  i 23) 
Ug^scoinbe ;  and  tue  liberties  of  (J 'J)  Fordinglon,  dr  For- 
thington,  (13)  Piddlehiuton,  (14)  Portland,  ( 1  A)  Sutton 
Points,  u  1 ' ■  •  v ■  1 1 1 z ,  ( 1 0 1  Wul »y  ho use,  or  \V a y I m muse,  and 
(17)  Wyke  Regis  and  Elwell. 

VI.  the  Shaftesbury,  or  Shaston,  east  division  (population 
2U012)  contains  the  hundreds  of  (24)  Badbury,  (25)  Cog- 
dean,  (2G»  Cranbourne  (part  of),  (27)  Knulton,  or  Knov.  I 

■eburruw,  (29)  Monkton  up  Winibourue,  (30)  Six- 
penny Handley  (part  of),  and  (31)  Wimbeurne  St.  Giles. 

VII.  The  Shaftesbury,  or  Shaston.  west  division  (popula- 
tion JJ.;>ni)  contains  the  borough  of  (9)  Shaftesbury  *  jmrts 
of  the  hundreds  of  (26)  Cranbourne,  and  (30)  Sixpenny 
Handley.  given  above  ;  and  lhe  liberties  of  (18)  Alcester,  anil 
(19)  Gil  line 

V III.  1  In  Melbourne,  or  Sherborne,  division  (population 
10,1  uns  the  hundreds  of  (32)  Sherbournc,  und 
(3  I)  Yateuiinster,  or  Yetminster ;  and  the  liberties  of  (2U) 
Halstock,  and  (21)  Ryiue  Intriuseca. 

IX.  The  Sturm  ins  tor  division  (population  11,219)  con- 
tain* tlif  hundreds  of  (34)  Brownshal,  (35)  Redlane,  and 
<:t->  Sturminster  Newton  Caslle ;  and  the  liberty  of  (22) 
Stour  or  Slower  Provost. 

Tbl  hundreds  iu  the  above  list,  it  will  be  Been,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  lhe  foregoing:  but  the  borough  of  Poole 
II  here  omitted,  being  considered  as  a  county  of  itself  (po- 
pulation 6459),  and  the  liberties  of  Minterne  Magna  and 
Sturminster  Marshall  are  respectively  included  in  the  liberty 
of  Piddletrenthide  and  the  hundred  of  Cogdean. 

The  population  given  above  is  from  the" census  of  1831. 
ue  market-towns.  Dorchester,  the  county 
U  sod  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  on  the 
river  Fro  or- ;  population,  in  1B31,  31)33;  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  of  Bridport  on  the  Brit,  population  in  1831,  4242  ; 
Lyme  Regis  on  the  Sea,  population  in  1831,  2621;  Mel- 
comb  Regis  on  the  Sea,  population  in  1831,  united  with 
that  of  Weymouth,  7655;  Poole,  on  Poole  harbour,  popula- 
tiun  in    1631,  0469:   Shaftesbury,  on   the  the 

tiy  adjacent  to  Wiltshire,  population  in  1831,  3041;  and 
Wareham,  between  the  Piddle  and  the  Frome,  popui 
in  183),  2325;  and  the  municipal  borough  of  Blandford 


Forum,  on  the  Stour,  population  in  1831,  3109.  Of  these 
places,  and  of  the  market-towns  of  Beaminsfer  on  the  Brit, 
near  its  source,  population  in  1831,  2968,  Sherbourne  on  the 
Yen,  population  in  1631,  4261,  and  Wimbourne  Mtasttn 
lhe  Allen,  population  in  1831,  4009,  an  account  is  given 
l-Uc where.  [Beaminstkr,  Blandford,  Bridport,  Doa- 
chestkr,  Lyme,  Poole,  Shaftesbury,  Sherbourne, 
Wareham,  Weymouth,  Wimbourne  Minster.] 

Of  the  other  market-towns,  Cerne  Abbas,  Cranbourne, 
Stalbridge,  and  Sturminster  Newton,  as  well  as  of  Corfe 
Oistle,  a  disfranchised  borough,  and  Milton  Abbas,  the 
market  of  whieh  has  been  discontinued  of  late  years,  an 
account  is  subjoined. 

Cerne  Abbas  is  on  the  little  river  Cerne,  a  feeder  of  tbe 
Prome,  and  in  the  combined  hundreds  of  Cerne,  Toicomb, 
and  Modbury,  1\  miles  from  Dorchester.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 3010  acres  (a  large  proportion  being  downs  or 
sheep-walks),  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1209,  Cerne 
is  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  by  steep  chalk  hills.  It 
is  a  very  small  town,  with  little  trade  except  what  is  trans- 
acted at  its  weekly  market  (held  on  Wednesday,  for  corn, 
butchers*  meat,  and  provisions,  and  tolerably  well 
quented),  and  at  its  three  yearly  fairs.  The  town  was  for- 
merly notorious  for  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
smuggling.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are  held  here. 
There  was  formerly  at  Cerne  a  Benedictine  abbey  of  great 
antiquity,  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  tbe  tenth  century  by 
Ailmer,  or  .ASlward,  or  iEgil ward,  whom  Leland  calls  carl  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon.  Its  revenues  were  valued,  at  ths 
dissolution,  at  623/.  13*.  2d.  gross,  or  515/.  17#.  1P<£  dear 
yearly  value.  All  that  remains  of  the  abbey  is  a  stalely, 
large,  square,  embattled  tower  or  gate-house,  now  in 
dilapidated.  There  is  an  antient  bridge,  once  an  appendage 
bf  the  abbey,  and  a  mure  modern  bridge;  both  are  of  stone. 
A  mansion-house,  called  the  Abbey  House,  and  chiefly 
built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  contains  incorporated  in 
it  some  remains  of  the  more  antient  abbey-house,  buiV 
Abbot  Vanne  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  beau 
overflowing  wells  ssill  remain,  probably  the  work  of  the 
aJbBtiti,  drawing  their  sources  through  subterranean  chan- 
nels frnm  the  spring  of  St.  Augustine.  The  parish  church 
was  built  by  one  of  tbe  later  abbots  for  the  use  of  the 
parishioners.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  perpendi- 
cular style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  fine  fouer,  which 
has  octagonal  turrets  and  pinnacles.  The  living  is  a 
viraragc,  of  the  annual  value  of  81/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  is  a  meetinghouse  for  Independents,  By  the  edu- 
cation returns  of  1833,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  Cerne 
1  infant  and  daily  school,  with  about  HO  children,  portly 
supportel  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish;  9  dny-sch 
with  nearly  220  children;  and  2  Sunday-sch^ 
nearly  15U  children  (the  larger  school  connected  with  the 
cnurcnL  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  'Trendle  Hill/  a  short  distance 
north-west  of  the  town,  is  the  outline  of  a  remarkable  flfi 
of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  cut  into  the  chalk;  the  li 
the  figure  is  about  J  Hi)  ft. ;  the  outlines  a  i  >ad. 

There  are  various  traditional   and  eonj  u  nts 

respecting  the  origin  of  this  figure.    It  i^  r> 
townspeople  about  once  in  seven  years.    On  tne&u 
of  the  hilt,  over  the  giant's  bead,  has  been  an 
llt'iiiion,  and  on   the   north   point   a  harrow.    There  are 
several  barrows  on  the  surrounding  hills.     Cerne  was 
jured  by  the  Irish  troops  in  the  king's  service  in  the  great 
civil  war  a.d.  1644,  and;  by  a  storm  of  wind  ajj.  1 T 

Cranbourne  is  a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  fine 
champaigu  country,  on  the  little  river  Allen  (a  feeder  of  the 
Stour)  near  its  head.     It  is  in  the  hundred  of  Cranbourne, 
93  miles  from  London.    The  parish  is  the  largest  in  the 
county,  comprehending   13,730  acres,  and  had,  in   1S3 
population  of  2158.  chiefly  agricultural.     No  mam; 
are  carried  on.    The  market,  which  is  small,  is  on  Thurs- 
days; there  are  two  fairs  and  one  great  cattle  market   id 
the  year.    The  houses  are  in  general  neat  and  well  bu 
About  a.d.  980  a  monastery  for  Benedictines  v  as 
here  by  Ailward  de  Mean  or  Snew,  of  the  family  ol 
the  Elder.     This  cither  was  originally,  or  subsequently  be- 
came,  an  abbey;   but  the  abbot  ana  most  of  the  moi 

re  m o ved  t  o  Te  W  ke  sb  u  r y ,  i  t  was  red  uced  I  *  pie 

priory  and  a  cell  of  Tewkesbury,     Some  time  after  the  OB 

the  present  manor-house  was  built  oh  the  site  and 

frnm  the  materials  of  the  priory;  it  is  tJ  ihc 

Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  takes  the  title  of  viscount  from 
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this  town*    The  parish  church,  formerly  the  priory  church, 

which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  county,  will 

>odate  1  QUO  persons.    The  tower  is  in  the  pcrpcn- 

Le;  the  church  has  portions  of  an  earlier  charac- 

•or  under  the  north  porch  is  Norman.    There 

h  wood  pulpit  on  a  stone  base.     The  living  U  a 

luipelries  of  Verwood  and  Bove- 

of  the  yearly  value  of   141/.,  with  a  glebe- house. 

\  were  in  the  parish,  in  1*33,  G  infant  or  dame  schools, 

iuUiren;  4  day-schools,  with  206  children;  and  4 

Sund  .  with  -JG'2  children. 

^t  of  the  town  is  a  large  waste  extending  into 
re:  it  was  formerly  a  free  warren  or  chase,  once  pos- 
ttftsed  by  Uie  house  of  Gloucester,  and  till  lately  by  Lord 
.  who  had  a  right  to  keep  deer  all  over  it.     It  is 
ft  chiefly  with  haaela  and  blackthorns,  with  a  few 
umber  trees*     It  has  lately  been  disfranchised  ns  a  eh  ace 
>f  parliament.    It  was  very  pernicious  to  the  neigh- 
ins,  and  was  the  occasion  that  few  turnips  were 
io«n,  as  the  deer  made  great  depredations  on  that  crop 
*d  not  be  prevented.     The  deer  are  now  destroyed, 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Bruwnsha],  about  two 
I  No  Calo  (which  falls  into  the  Stout)*  J 12  miles 
Jrom  London,    The  parish  contains  4*ii»o  aoiee  (including 
the  tithing*  of  Gomershay,  Thornhill  and  Weston),  and  had 
I  a  population  of  1773,  of  which  rather  more  than  a 
via  agricultural.    The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and 
-e  tvro  entile  fairs  in  the  year.     The  cattle  market  is 
weeks.    According  to  Hutch  iris's  History 
2nd  adit.  JS13,  vol.  iiL,  p.  839),  the  stock- 
is  carried  on  here, 

regularly  laid  out :  in  the  market-place  is 

«g  twenty-two  feet  high,  or.  including  the  base 

steps,  thirty  feet     There  is  a  dissenting  moating' 

church  is  a  large  antient  structure,  with  a  bigQ 

wer  at  the.  west  end.     The  living  is  a  reetoij  of 

alue  of  888/.  with  a  glebe-house.     There  vera 

183,  one  *  national-  day-school,  supported 

ption,  with  115  children,  three  Sunday-schools. 

hen,  besides  several  dame  school*.     Sto 

in  the  parish,  and  used  for  building  and  roofing. 

r  or  Stourminster    Newton  Castle  is  in  the 

uf  the  same  name,  in  a  rich  vale  on  the  hank  of 

9  miles  from   London.     The  town  is  divided 

s:  Sturminster  (by  far  the  largest)  lies  on  the 

Newton  Castle  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 

connected  by  a  bridge.    The  parish 

4530  acres,  and  had  in  1831    a  papulation  of  1831, 

ml  two-fifths  are  agricultural .     The  market  is 

•aThur  rti  and  on  Saturday  for  butchers*  meat: 

the  rattle  market  is  once  a  fortnight:  there  are  two  fairs  in 

.  Sec 

Th*  i  rly  built ;  the  market-house  is  a  very 

which  is  the  base  of  a  cross,  on  four 

church  is  a  large  building  with  an  embattled 

moderate  height.     The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 

value  of  712/.     In  Newton  Castle  is  an  antient  for* 

,   probably  of  the  Saxon  time,  in  the  form  of  a 

Raman  D.  surrounded  on  the  south-west  side  and  part  of  the 

a  vallum  and  ditch  :  there  are  the  remains  of 

buildings  near  it.    There  wore  in  the  parish 

one  infant  school  with  nearly  170  children,  one 

I  with  CO  or  70  boys,  and  one  Sunday-school  of 

n,  all  supported  by  subscriptions  or  donations: 

rod  fiva  oU,  with  about  60  children. 

jed  borough,  is  near  the  centre 

or  rather  peninsula  of  Purbeck,    It  is  included 

m  Blandford  louth  division,  and  is  1 16  miles  from  London. 

The  borough  and  parish  boundaries  are  the  same,  and  in- 

w  area  of  9860  acres:    there  were  in  1831  1712  in- 

;jta- 

•  own*  which  is  near  the  castle,  consists  of  two  streets, 

flf  man  looking  houses,  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 

tiki.     The  inhabitants  are  partly  engaged  in  the  marble 

tad  stunc  quarries,  and  clay  works  in  the  neighbourhood, 

TNc  church  antient  fabric,  with  many 

h  architecture:  it  has 

large  porch,  and  two 

le  of  the  church,  formerly  cbtpels, 

*es.    The  church  wns  much 

a  when  the  castle  was  attacked 
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lie  wa*  built,  probably  in  the  tenth  century,  by 


King  Edgar.    Its  stateliness  and  strength,  being  situated 
on  a  high  hill,  caused  it  to  be  regarded  in  former  limes  as 
a  fortress  of  great  importance.     It  was  sometimes  the  resi- 
denoe  of  the  West  Saxon  princes.     Here  King  Edward  ihe 
Martyr  was  assassinated  by  his  step-mother,  EltVirk  (a.  d. 
978  or  981).     King  John  in  his  war  with  the  barons  de- 
posited his  regalia  hero  for  security  :    and  Erhyard  11 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jus  enemies  was  for  a  time 
prisoned  here.      In  the  great  civil  war  Curie  Ca 
stoutly  defended  for  the  king  by  Lady  Bankes,  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Sir  Jphn  Bankes,  the  owner  of  it,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  friends  and  retainers,  and  uf'  i  governor 
sent  from  the  kind's  army,     It  was   however  taken  hy  lh<» 
parliamentarians  by  treachery,  February,  1645-46,  and 
mantled. 

The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  from  their  high  situation 
form  a  very  striking  object.  The  castle  is  separated  limn 
the  town  by  a  ditch,  now  dry,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bt ■> 
of  four  very  narrow  high  arches.  1  The  vast  fragments  of 
the  king's  tower/  says  Mr.  Hutching,  ■  the  round  towers, 
leaning  as  if  ready  to  fall,  the  broken  walls  and  vast  pieces 
of  them  tumbled  into  the  vale  below,  form  such  a  scene  of 
havock  and  desolation  as  strikes  every  spectator  with  horror 
and  concern.  The  plenty  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  cement,  harder  to  be  broken  than 
the  stones  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigious 
ruins  from  being  embezzled  and  lessened/ 

Corfe  Castle  was  a  borough  by  prescription  previous  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  bestowed  on  it  a  charter ;  but  the 
privileges  granted  by  this  charter  were  vested  rather  in  thfl 
lord  of  the  manor  than  the  burgesses.  Another  charter  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.     Corfe  Castle  never  -  nan* 

tatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  diafranfibited  by  the  Reform  Act.  The 
Mrisfa  is  now  included  in  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
YVareham. 

The  living  of  Corfe  Castle  is  a  rectory,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  Biil.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish  in 
1883,  three  infant  or  dame  schools  with  65  children  ;  five 
day-schools  with  above  25U  children;  four  ol  theae  scb 
were  chiefly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations  j  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  above  200  children.  One  of  the 
day-schools  (supported  by  dissenters)  had  a  lending  library 
attached. 

Milton  Abbas,  or  Abbot,  is  said  to  derive  its  MOM  |  which 
is  a  contraction  of  Middleton  Abbot)  from  its  situation  near 
the  centre  of  the  county.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of  White- 
way,  in  a  deep  vale  inclosed  by  sleep  chalk  hills  on  the 
north  and  south  side,  1 1 1  miles  from  London*  The  parish 
comprehends  2  J20  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
84fi  persons:  above  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  agri* 
cultural.     Its  market  and  fairs  have  been  given  up. 

Here  was  an  abbey  founded  by  King  Athelstan,  which 
alone  gave  any  importance  to  the  town,  which  was  in  former 
times  more  considerable  than  now.  The  abbey  has  been 
numbered  among  the  mitred  abbeys,  but  erroneously.  Its 
value  at  the  dissolution  was  720/.  4*.  Id*  gross,  or  578/, 
13*.  1  Id.  clear.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey  were  preserved 
for  a  long  time,  but  were  gradually  pulled  down,  chiefly  to 
be  replaced  by  more  modern  erections.  The  hall  yet  re- 
mains, a  noble  and  magnificent  old  room :  part  of  the 
mansion  of  Milton  Abbey,  belonging  to  the  Damer  farady, 
which  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  title  of  earl  of  Dorchester, 
now  extinct*  Milton  has  an  almshouse  and  a  grammar- 
school.  The  conventual  church  was  for  some  time  the 
parish  church,  but  a  late  earl  of  Dorchester  having  built  a 
new  parish  church,  converted  the  old  one  into  a  private 
chapel.  It  consists  of  the  choir,  transepts,  and  tower  of  the 
old  abbey  church:  the  choir  El  chiefly  of  early  decorated 
character,  the  transepts  and  tower  perpendicular.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  edifice  is  very  fine. 

The  living  of  Milton  Abbas  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  127/.,  with  a  glebe-house.    In   1833  the  parish 
contained  seven  day-aoboola  with  about   70  children,  and 
Sunday-school*  witbaboui 

Markets  were  formerly  kept  nt  Abbot*hury,  Bere  Regis, 
Evershot,  Frampton,  and  other   places.     The  inhabitants 
•  it  Ahboishury,  which  is  near  the  western  end  of  the  Cbi 
Hank,  are  much  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     A  lai*go 
j  of  Benedictia  nxnded   here  in  the  eleventh 

ry  by  Ore,   steward  of   KillR   Edward   ihe  ( 
little  of  BOW  remain:    the 

pnrual  church  i  mtirely  demolitl 
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Near  Abbot  hbury  is  an  antient  chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
which,  from  its  elevated  situation,  is  used  as  a  tee -mark. 
Swannnire>  6*  Swmtfwicli,  near  Cote  Castle,  is  a  place  of 
tfBlti  resort  as  a  bathing  place.  » 

Ditisiom  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  ptrrposes.—  ln 
the  earlier  periorl  of  the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, Dorsetshire  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  a  see  founded  by  Bin  nils,  first  bishop 
of  the  West  Saxons,  about  a,d«  626  ;  and  afterwards  re- 
in ovetl  to  Winchester.  In  the  year  705  when  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex,  divided  his  kingdom  into  dioceses,  Dorset sh  iiv  was 
comprehended  in  that  of  Sherborne,  from  which  place  the 
see  was  removed,  about  the  middle  uf  the  1  fill  oettturj ,  to 
Sarum.  Upon  the.  erection  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  a.d.  1 542, 
Dorsetshire  was  transferred  to  the  new  diocese.  °f  which 
it  constituted  the  chief  part,  and  it  continued  to  he  so, 
UCltil  transferred  back  by  the  late  act  to  the  diocese  of  Salis- 
bury. Dorsetshire  was  an  archdeaconry  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred 1o  the  see  of  Bristol.  It  18  subdivided  into  five  rural 
deaneries, Bridport,  Dorchester,  Pimperue,  Shaftesbury,  and 
Whitchurch  \\  interbourne.  While  the  county  was  in  the 
of  Bristol  the  bishop  held  his  triennial,  and  the 
archdeacon  his  annual  visitations  at  Bridport,  Dorchester, 
Dlandibrd,  Shaftesbury,  Cms  Abbas,  of  Whitchurch:  this 
arrangement  we  presume  will  be  continued.  The  numhur 
of  benefices  it  is  difficult  to  give:  Hutch  ins  gives  the 
publics  at  250;  of  these  some  are  parochial  ehapelries  ; 
others,  though  separate  and  independent  in  other  respects, 
are  united  under  one  incumbent. 

This  count  J    is  included  in  the  Western  circuit.     The 
were  antient  ly  held  at  Sherhourne;  sometimes  though 
rarely  -bury,  but  generally,   especially  in  latter 

times  at  Dorchester,  where  they  may  be  considered 

The  shire -hall  and  county  gaol  are  at  Dor*  bestir. 
The  Epiphany  quartet  sessions  are  held  at  Blandfbnl,  the 
Easter  ar  Sherhourne,  the  Midsummer  at  Shaftesbury,  aaid 
the  Michaelmas  at  Bridport. 

Btibre  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Art,  twenty  members 
were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Dorsetshire, 
vix.  two  for  the  roimly,  four  tor  the  united  boroughs  of  Wey- 
mouth and  MeLcomh  Regis,  and  two  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Bridport,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Poole,  Shaftes- 
bury,  and  Wareham.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  number  has 
been  reducer!  to  fourteen,  viz.,  three  for  the  counl 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  and  Poole,, 
arid  Weymouth,  united  with  Mclcornh  Re^is;  and  one 
each  for  the  boroughs  of  Shafte>bury,  Lyme  Regis,  and 
Wareham,  Corfe  Castle  was  disfranchised  and  included 
in  the  neighbouring  parliamentary  borough  of  Wareham. 
The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  county  is  Dorchester: 
the  pulling  stations  are  BeaminsteTj  Blandford,  Cbesilton 
(in  the  Isle  of  Portland),  Dorchester,  Shaftesbury,  Sher- 
boiirne.  Wareham,  and  Wimbourne* 

Hist  >rtfaud  Atrtujui ties.— This  county  was,  in  the  BtrUMH 
period  noticed  hy  history,  inhabited  by  a  people  whom 
Ptolemy  calls  &ovporpty*£  Durotriges,  •  name  which  Mr, 
Huicluus  ulict  Camden)  derives  from  the  British  words 
D.vrwa'cr  and  Tn^  au  inhabitant,  and  interprets  to  mean 
-  hy  the  water  side.  According  to  Asset*  Menoven- 
fjritons  called  this  people  Dur  Gwvr:  the  Saxons 
called  them  Donjecno  (Durscttau,)  whence  the  modern 
name  of  the  county.  The  name  Dorset  tan  is  equivalent 
jn  meaning  to  the  antient  British  name,  given  in  a  Greek 
form  hv  Ptolemy*  These  Durotriges  appear  to  have  been 
of  Belgic  race.     Upon  the  conqui  by  the 

Romans,  Dorsetshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  early  period  of  our  history  there  are  several  re- 
rn;iins  in  various  camps  and  earth  works,  stone  circles, 
cromlechs,  and  barrows.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  Wiltshire,  are  several  em- 
bankments with  ditches  :  they  all  run  in  a  winding  and 
irregular    manner,    mostly  from  southeast   to   north 

ihe  ditch  on  the  northea-t  side.     Venuhteli,  which 
ii  name  to  a  part  of  Cranbournc  ehaee,  is  >»]   these* 
firimsditch   ■  another.     On   the  right    of  the  road   from 
Cerne  Abbas  to  Calstoek  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  little  ban  other  in  all  kind^uf  angles': 

they  are  made  of  Hints  covered  with  turf.   Neither  tli 
nor  the,  tns  to  be  kn 

There  are  several  Roman    camps  onty.     Mr. 

Ilutchins    enumerates    twenty-five;    and    the   waiU 
amphitheatre  of  Dorchester,  and  the  eotnfl  and   pnements 
found  there,  arc  monuments  of  the  same  victorious  people, 
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There  were  at  least  two  Roman  stations  in  the  county,  viz., 
Durnovann,  [Itin.  Antonini  J  or  Aovvtw,  Dunium  [Ptolemy], 
D Ofehester :  and  Vindochidia  or  Vindogladia,  Vindelia  m 
Richard  of  Cireaoester,  which  some  are  disposed  to  fix  at 
Wiiidiourne,  others  more  probably  ut  Gussage,  between 
Bland  ford  FortUB  and  Cranbourne.  To  these  Dr.  Stu* 
would  add  a  third,  lbernmm,  (mentioned  by  the  anon; 
ll.iVL-nnasJ  which  he  fixes  at  'Bere  Regis.  Several  p 
in  the  confused  and  barbarous  list  of  names  given  by  Ra- 
vennas,  are  conjectured  by  Baxter  to  be  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  Icknkdd  or  Ecknield  way  enters  the  county  at  iu 
western  extiemity,  coming  from  Hembury  Fort  [Devon- 
shire], and  runs  east  by  south  to  Dorchester,  near  which 
it  is  \ery  perfect,  high  and  broad,  and  paved  with  Hint  and 
stone:  from  Dorchester  it  runs  by  Sheepwick  and  Stur- 
miknter  Marshall,  and  the  Gussages  into  Wiltshire.  la 
this  part  it  is  called  Aekling  dike*  Its  passing  near  the 
ives  support  to  the  conjecture  of  those  who  fix 
Vindogladia  at  one  of  them.  The  remains  of  a  Roman  road 
may  be  traced  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Frome,  leading 
Broil  Diin.hester  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  Bradford 
Peverel,  and  Straiten,  soon  after  which  it  disappears: 
another  road  may  be  traced  from  Dorchester,  on  the  other 
hank  ofFrome,  parallel  to  the  former  road,  and  unit >: 
it  atSlratton;  a  third  runs  south  from  Dorchester  in  the 
direction  of  Meleomb  Regis ;  and  there  are  traces  of  sere- 
ral  others. 

When  the  Saxons  established  their  octarchy,  Dor-> 
was  Included  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  even  after 
the  West  Saxon  princes  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Eng- 
land, they  resided  occasionally  in  this  county.  Ethelhald 
andEthelhert,  the  elder  brothers  of  Alfred  the  Grear,  were 
buried  at  Sherhourne;  and  Ethelred  L,  another  brother  of 
the  siime  prince,  at  Wmibom  in 

In  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  this  county  suffered  se- 
verely,    Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  foment  a  battle  wit  i 
al  Charmiinth,   near  the  western  extremity  of  Dorsetshire, 
a.d.  833,     Seven  years  afterwards  bis  sou  Kthehvolf  fought 
a  second  battle  with  them  at  the  same  place.     In   • 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  whet*  I  hey 
besieged  by  Alfred,  who  obliged  them  to  qmt  that 
place  the  next  year,  when  120  of  their  vessels  were  wi 
at  Swanage.     In  k.b.  1 0-02,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in 
his  invasion  of  England,  destroyed  Dorchester,  S  he  rboiirne, 
and  Sliaston  or  Shaftesbury 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  few  events  of  historical  in- 
terest connected  with  the  eounty  occur.  The  content  of 
the  Etoau  little  ejected  tins  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
towns  on  the  coast  were  flourishing,  as  appears  from  the 
following  list  of  the  vessels  which  they  furnished  to  the 
fleet  of  Edward  111.  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  a.d.  1S47* 
Weymouth,  20  ships  and  264  mariners,  or,  according  to 
Hackluyt*  15  ships  and  263  mariners;  Lyme,  4  ships,  62 
manners;  Poole,  4  ships,  94  manners;  Wareham. 
5S  mariners.    To  judge  of  the  comparative  importance  of 

lmaments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  BrisK 
dished  only  22  ships  and  fi08  mariners,  and  London  '23 
ships  and  062  mariners;  so  that  Weymouth  furnished  only 

is  less  than  Bristol,  and  only  5  less  than  L 
they  were,  however,  more    weakly  manned   and   fi 
smaller     To  the  fleet  of  the  lord  high  admiral  (Horn 
Effingham)   at   the  time   of  the   armada,  a  .  >. 
Bounty   furnished  8  vessels  (3  of  them  volunteers);   the 

mnage  of  7  of  these  was  5GU  tons, 
carried    irjo   men;    the    tonnage  of  the   eighth  vessel   i* 
unknown;  it  carried  50  soldiers.    The  second  engagement 
of  the   English   fleet  with    the  armada   was  oil    I' 
Hill. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  T.  the  gentry  were  mostly  far 
the  king:  but  the  people  of  the  towns,  where  the  clothing 
trade  was  then  carried  on,  and  of  the  poi 
parliament.     In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Sir  Walter 
and  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,   partisans  of  the  pail 
possessed  themselves  of  Dorchester,  We) mouth,  Portland, 
Lyme,    Wareham,    and    Poole,   while   Sherhourne 
Chideock  (.'astir,  and  Corfe  Castle  were  garrisoned  by  the 
The  parliamentarians  always  retained  Lyme 
which  were   fortified;   but   the  other  to 
Opel),  fell  into  the  hands  of  whichever  pari 
the  field.    In  March,  1642-3,  Sir  William  Waller  m 
into  the  county  with  two  regiments  of  horse,  hut  did  htile; 
and  the  earl  of  Carnarvon  entering  the  county  with  a  body 
•iists,  took  Dorchester  and  "Portland,  and  ra: 
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licgeof  Corfe  Castle  which  the  parliamentarians  had  formed. 
Several  engagements  took  place   in  the  county  ai  a  later 

Grind  of  the  contest,  but  they  were  of  little  moment  Corfe 
Utie    held    out    for  the  king    till  1645-6.     The  year  1645 
ww  lied  by  the  rising   oF  the  club    men  in  the 

counties  of  D j;  ,  and  [Somerset;  their  object  was 

to  del  of  the  country  from  the  outrages  of 

kotb  parties.  Their  assembling  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  parliamentarians,  whose  superiority  was  now  established 
Cromwell  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  them  at  Ha- 
i  hill,  and  other  bodies  were  persuaded  to  disperse. 

Statistics. 
-Dorsetshire  is   principally  an  agricultural 


county,  ranking  the  seventeenth  in  this  respect.  Of  37,861 
niLiles  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  inhabitants  uf 
Dorsetshire  in  1831,  there  were  16,766  enya^cd  tu  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  only  722  in  manulartures  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  Of  these  latter  400 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp  mio  twine  nud 
sailcloth,  chiefly  at  Bridport ;  BO  were  employed  in  the 
woollen  manufactures,  chiefly  at  Lyme  Re^is ;  about  40  in 
silk,  mostly  at  Shaftesbury  ;  there  were  a  few  glove-makers 
at  Cerne-  Abbas ;:  arid  w  ire  but  ton -ma  king  still  gives  em* 
ploy  men  t  to  a  few  hands. 

Ihe  following  summary  of  the  population,  as  taken  in 
1831,  shows  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  occu- 
pations in  each  division  of  the  rouuly. 
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317 

4,589 

4,M60 

9,449 

2,228 

Sherborne       »                  i            .  * 

1,306 

1,516 

19 

44 

969 

225 

3,365 

3,513 

6,878 

1,690 

Smrmi! 

2,139 

2,300 

13 

71 

1,848 

606 

446 

5,607 

5,612 

11,219 

2,690 

i 

522 

613 

a 

6 

92 

343 

178 

1,406 

1,703 

3,109 

Bndport,  borough 
EXxrbcster,  borough 

625 

794 

10 

43 

i 

478 

316 

1,966 

2,276 

931 

426 

558 

2 

11 

27 

333 

198 

1,461 

1,552 

3.033 

877 

Lpne  Regis,  borough      . 

423 

542 

7 

56 

33 

257 

252 

1,161 

1,460 

2,621 

596 

516 

56  n 

11 

30 

72 

361 

127 

1,484 

1,577 

3,061 

711 

Sherborne,  town    * 

762 

985 

7 

15 

180 

559 

246 

1,809 

2t266 

4,075 

945 

WareUam.  borough 

*94 

517 

8 

23 

72 

182 

263 

1,006 

1,259 

2,325 

499 

SCSfCS.}*-*  ■ 

1,769 

10 

135 

19 

847 

903 

3,323 

4,332 

7,655 

1,694 

hole,  town  and  county  . 

1,315 

1,426 

11 

76 

6 
14,601 

645 

775 

2,884  j 

3,575 

6,459 

1,264 

Totals 

29,307 

33,614 

310 

1,200 

10,106 

8,907 

76,536 

82,716 

159,252 

37,861 

The  population  of  Dorsetshire  each  time  the  census  m 


lUk*. 

Frmale*. 

TuUL 

Incr.  r*r  cent. 

61,652 

115,319 

. 

57.717     . 

66,976     , 

12449a 

.       8  .13 

34     . 

.65     . 

144,499 

.      15.88 

76,536     ♦ 

;  1  6     . 

15" 

.      lu 

Hi  I       „ 


2  for  each  inhabitant. 
6 

4 


an  increase  between  ihe  first  and  last  periods  of 
44,933,  nearly  39  per  cent.,  which  is  1 7  per  cent,  below 
tb  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

ijsnxrs.  C  —The  sums  expended  for 

I  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

jr.    d. 

64,771,  which  was  I  I 

.304  .,  17 

85,647  „  11 

„        90,668  „  11 

sum  expended  fur  the  same  purpose  in   the  year 

^36,    was    68,01'.'/.;    and  assuming 

lit  same  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  since  1831  as  in 

the  ten  years  preceding  that  period,  the  above  suni  gives  an 

fceraife  reach   inhabitant.     These  ave- 

d  those  for  the  whole  of   England   and 

IT*  sum  raised    in  Dorsetshire  for  poor-rate,  county- 
Me,  an  l  the  year  ending  the  25th 

rf  March,    1S33,  was  14*.,  and  was  levied  upon 

U*  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows:  — 

£. 
On  .  » 

tofiiaa,  Sec, 
Manorial  profits,  navigation,  8cc, 


85,991 

18,961 

1,520 

2,022 


s, 
i) 

to 

in 
14 


The  amount  expended  was : — 

Fur  the  relief  of  the  poor 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes  .  ,  , 


£.  *. 

90t488  16 

2,417  2 

14,301  10 


s 


107,207 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent   years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed    for  local    purposes   are 
not  distinguished.  The  sums  raised  in  the  years  1S34,  I 
mid  1836  were  102,01;./.  11?..  94,915/,  15*.,  and  82,14*/,  12*. 
respect ively,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows:  — 


Fur  the  relief  of  ihe  poor 
In  iiiits  dflaw,  removal*,  tee. 
Payment  toward*  the  oouq-  1 
ly-nite  .         »       I 

For  «1 1  ot  In**  purpo»e»  * 


£84,993    0 
9,634  IS 

I1.9U  19 


1835, 
£76.091     3 
3.0C5     4 


9>0S3 
6.999 


1836. 
/68/U9    7 


Total  money  ex prmled         &&M i!  H  94,213    13  S3^76    7 

The  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  wilh  the  expenditure  A' 
1834,  was  therefore  16,273/.  13*.,  or  rather  more  lhan  19 
per  cent,  and  the  savins*  in  the  whflk  sum  * fended  was 
15,566/.  7*.,  or  nearly  15J  per  cent. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  the  relief 
for  the  poor,  was  14,733/.   14*.  1 1 rf., disbursed  tl  fallow*:  — 

£.    *.    A 
Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs  &e. 
Gaols,  bonsai  ofcotTeetiotk,  &c,  atidl 
maintaining  prisoners,  itc         ,      i 
Shire  hall*   and  ruurls  of  justice  — 1 
building,  repairing,  fcc.  .      j 

Lunatic  as\lums 

-ecu  lions  •  .  t 

CI trk  of  the  peace 


746 

7 

11 

,274 

19 

Of 

65 

15 

1 

1 

,251 
,096 

7 
16 

\ 
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Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

„  of  transports 

Vagrants — apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables— high  and  special  • 
Coroner  ...» 

Miscellaneous  .  • 


£.  #.  d. 

819  15  5 

210  16  6 

147  10  0 

16  8  10 

459  16  11 

860  4  9 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
in  tt}g  tfu-ee  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1327,  and 
1834,  were  632,  866,  and  1150  respectively;'  making  an 
average  of  9Q  annually  jn  the  first  period,  of  124  jn  the 
secpnd  period,  and  pf  )64  in  tfie  thinj  period.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  tried  a£  quarter-sessions,  in  respept  to  which 
any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  county-rates,  were  123, 135, 
and  109  respectively.    Of  this  number,  there,  were — 


Committed  for  felonies       .     . 
„  misdemeanors 


1831. 

32 
41 


1832. 
83 
52 


65 

44 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  123,  135,  and  109  respectively:  ofwfron) 

1831.  1839.  1833. 

The  number  convicted  was       .     87  79  79 

„  acquitted  ...     17  22  10 

Discharged  by  proclamation     .19  34  20 

At  the  assises  and  sessions  in  1836  there  were  193  parsons 
charged  with  crimes  in  this  county.  Qt  this  number  15 
wore  charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  10  of  which 
were  for  common  assaults ;  1 3  with  offences  against  pro- 
perty, committed  with  violence;  158  with  offences  against 
property,  committed  without  violence ;  1  was  committed 
for  arson ;  2  for  counterfeiting  coin  and  uttering  the  same ; 

I  for  poaching;  1  for  prison-breaking;  and  2  for  riot. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  offende/s,  118  were  convicted  and 
75  acquitted,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  the  number 
convicted,  5  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was 
commuted  to  transportation ;  there  were  also  14  other  per- 
sons transported ;  1  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years ; 

II  for  1  year  and  above  6  months ;  and  79  fbr  6  months 
and  under ;  2  were  fined,  and  3  were  discharged  on  sureties. 
Of  the  total  number  of  offenders,  162  were  males  and  31 
were  females.  Among  the  whole  not  one  had  received 
superior  instruction ;  19  could  read  and  write  well,  106  could 
lead  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  63  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  the  remaining  12  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the 
population,  in  1836,  was  1  in  866. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Dorsetshire,  as  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  17  ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge  was  359 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  23,002/.  2*.  4d.t  and  the 
annual  expenditure,  24,281/.  9*.  lOd. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Dorsetshire  was  (in  1836)  6320,  being  1  in 
26  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  male  popu- 
lation above  twenty  yean  of  age.  The  expenses  of  the 
last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  233/.  13#.  lie/.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

There  are  nine  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember were: — 

1839.  1833.  1884.  1836. 

Number  of  depositors  .  5540  5562  6370  6799 
Amount  of  deposits  £234,344    233,037    259,288    274,792 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under:— 

1834  183*. 

Depositor*.     Deposits.     Depositors.    Deposit*. 

Not  exceeding  £20      2714     £22,468      2907     £23,693 


50 

2005 

60,948 

2147 

66,226 

100 

928 

64,454 

974 

66,711 

150 

385 

45,524 

417 

49,359 

200 

246 

41,902 

256 

43,657 

ve  200 

92 

23,992 

98 

25,146 

.6370       259,288       6799       274,792 

Education. — The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  Liade  in  1835: — 


Infant  schools 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years  — 

Males      .     .     . 

Females  .     . 

Sex  not  specified 


SehocVi  8©hoUrs. 
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859 
950 
392 


Daily  schools 596 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  frppa  4  to  J4  years: — 

Males       .     .     .  6,493 

Females  .     .     .  5,566 

Sex  not  specified  3,898 

Schools.     .711  — 

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    U 

Sunday  schools 316 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 

ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years* — 

Males       .     .     .  7,577 

,  Females  .     .     .  8,144 

Sex  not  specified  4,109 

1! 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yi 
age  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
lation  since  1821,  and  that  since  1831  the  rate  of  in 
has  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  ten  preceding 
there  were  in  1834  about  50,010  children  in  Dorse 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  15.  A  very  large  number 
scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  but  is 
number  or  in  what  proportion  is  uncertain.  Thirty 
Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1268  children,  are  ret 
from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist ;  but  in  all 
places  Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  res 
to  other  schools  also.  Thirty-one  schools,  containing 
scholars,  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and  dui 
entry  is  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created.  W 
therefore  conclude  that  not  more  than  two-thirds  < 
whole  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  wc 
ceiving  instruction  at  tho  time  of  the  inquiry. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 


Description  of 

Bf.ndown«Bt.;BM^nptioo.|  £i££Zl    S^SSt 

Sclioola. 

Schla. 

Scho- 
lar*. 

ScbU. 

s.cho-  1  SchU. 
lira.   1 

Ur». 

! 

Infant  Schools 
Daily  Schools 
SundaySchoWi 

3 
46 
10 

36 
1227 
703 

5 
Go 
29$ 

241 

3.519 

18.645 

101 
423 

1.667!      6 

8.983,    €E 

60       8 

Total 

59 

1%6 

367 

22,405 

526 

10.710)     ?5 

i. 

The  schools  established  fry  Dissenters,  included  i 
above  statement,  are : — 

Schools.  Scholars, 

Infant  schools 3  72 

Daily        „          9  322 

Sunday    „         .....     61  4,623 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are:— 

Infant  and  othor  daily  schools     373        9,684 
Sunday-schools      .      .     .     .     150       11,810 

Twenty-nine  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the 
ber  of  daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  this  c 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the  Estab 
Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  < 
sion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  esp 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are 
included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with  schoc 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  31  schc 
this  county. 

DORSIBRANCHIATA,  Cuvier's  appellation  ft 
second  order  of  Annelids,  which  have  tneir  organ! 
especially  their  branchiae,  distributed  nearly  equally 
the  whole  of  their  body,  or  at  least  a  part.  Chloci* 
vigny)  and  Cirratulus  (Lamarck),  with  many  other  g 
which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enumerate,  bet 
this  order.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Lamarck  (Am 
sans  Vartcbres, .tome  v.);  to  Savigny  (Kg.  Annel.);  i 
Cuvicr  (Regne  Animal,  tome  iii.)  as  the  principal  j 
on  this  subject.     [Annelida.] 

DORSTE'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  < 
Urticac^w.    The  roots  of  several  species  of  this  gen 
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confounded   under  the  appellation  of  Contrayerva  root, 
as  they  all  possess  nearly  the  same  chemical  cum  po- 
rtion and  properties,  it  is  of  little  importance  whiHi  v  l 
titular  species  yields  what  is  used*     Indeed,  by  the  time 
tike   root    reaches   Europe,    whatever  virtues  it  originally 
possessed  are  lust,  so  that  il  has  scarcely  any  sensible  quali- 
ties* and  very  little  effect   on   the  system.     It  eon- 
TDlalfle  oil,  extractive  and  starch.      T*he  first  of  thesi 
H  some  nower  over  the  nervous  system,  should  it  not  have 
been  dissipated  by  time.     Hence  it  is  rem ru mended  in  the 
tow  stages  of  fever,  especially  of  children  :  but  serpenlaria 
root  toay  at  all  times  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it. 
5  erva  signifies  antidote,  and  it  was  at  one  time  sup- 
jw*ed  to  be  an  antidote  to  all  poisons,  whether  animal, 
ible,  or  mineral,  except  mercury. 
DORT  or  DORDRECHT,  in  anlient  times  called  Thure- 
drecht,  a  city  of  South   Holland,  is  situated  on   an  island 
formed  by  the  Maas,  which  was  separated  from   the  op- 
ihore  in  November,   1421*  by  an   irruption  of  the 
listers.      By  this  irruption  the  dikes  were  broken  down, 
more  than   70  villages  were  destroyed,  and  an   immense 
number  of  the  inhabilants  were  drowned.      The  city  is 
1  twelve  miles  south-east  from  Rotterdam,  in  51°  49' 
'  K.  long. 
Dort  is  said  to  have  been-  founded  by  Merovseus  in  the 

Mmtury.     It  ts  certainly  one  of  the  most  anlient  cities 
<nd  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province. 
is  naturally  so  strong,  that  although  frequently 
d  it   has  always  made  successful  resistance  to  the 
a  safe  and  good  harbour,  and  is  well  situ- 
r  trade,  hating  two  canals,  by  means  of  v  Im-h  L'o'"'ds 
cm  he  conveyed  to  warehouses  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
t]  trade  is  that  of  corn  and  wood;  large  rafts  of 
or  are  brought  down  the  Rhine  to  this  place,  and 
u  up  for  sale.    There  are  many  saw-mills  in  the 
town,  »nd  ship- building  also  forms  a  large  branch  of  its 
ns  about  18,000  inhabitants.    Gerard 
YmaJus  and  the  brothers  De  Witt  were  natives  of  the  town. 
■  n-hall  is  a  handsome  building,  and  the  principal 
is  300  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide,  with  lofty  towers 

DORT,  SYNOD  OF,  an  Assembly  of  Protestant  Divines 

fOTiTokcd  at  Dort  in  the  year  1C 18,  by  the  Stales  General, 

the  Influence  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  by  *hich 

of  the  Arminians,  in  live  points,  relating  to  pre- 

'n>n  and  grace,  were  condemned  by  the  followers  of 

-in. 

At  this  synod  ecclesiastical  deputies  were  present  from 

«it  of  the' States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  from  the 

rfcejehes  of  England,  Hesse,  Bremen,  Switzerland,  and  the 

Pthttnate*    Those  from  England  were  Dr.  George  Carleton, 

kthop  of  Landaff ;  Dr.  John  Davennnt,  regius  professor  of 

fivinity  at  Cambridge  and  rnnster  of  Queen's  College ;   Dr. 

tbtnticl  Ward,  master  of  Sidney  College;  and  Dr.  Joseph 

H*h\  then  dean  of  Worcester  but  afterwards  bishop  of  Nor- 

>      H     L'fl  health,  after  two  mouths,  requiring  his 

rrrarti,  "c  wai*  replaced  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goad.     To  these 

tis  afterwards  added  Walter  Balcanqual*  a  Scots  divine, 

deputed  by  King  J  Limes  on  behalf  of  the  churches  of  that 

aition  4  was  opened  on  November  13,  I  HIS:  it 

»u*is*cd  of  thirty-eight  Dutch  and  Walloon  divines,  five 

frnfranm  of  universities,  and  twenty-one  lay-ciders;    the 

mounted    to   twenty-eight      Those  from 

ad    the   precedence,   after  the   deputies  of  the 

horn  the  Arminians  were  headed  in  de- 
ns Simon  Episcopius,  at  that  time 
Ley  den,  who  ope  tied  the  proceed- 
aj\  c:,  I  of  his  sect,  with  a  moderation  and  elo* 

him  honour.    The  remonstrants,  how- 
iatiSp  were  called,  desiring  n>  rest    the 
ir  cause,  not  upon  the  grounds  in  r» 
re  on  which  their  opinions  were  founded,  but  on 
of  the   opinions  of  the  Calvinists   their 
•     difficulties  arose,  and  their  proposal  was  re- 
re  told  that  the  synod  was  met  to  judge, 

the  Arminians,  says  Mosheim,  in  the  pro- 
as*; gel  the  people  on  tnetr 
<4e,bf  such  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  Cal  virus* 
<item.  and  of  the  harsh  consequences  that  seemdeduci- 
W»  from  It,  as  might  excite  a  disgust  in  the  minds  of  those 
present,  against  its  friends  and  abettors.    And  it 


is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  principal 
that  engaged  tne  members  of  the  synod  to  reject  this  pro- 
posal, was  a  consideration  of  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
Episcopius,  and  an  apprehension  of  the  effects  they  might 
produce  upon  the  multitude.  When  all  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  nersuade  the  Arminians  to  submit  to  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  proposed  by  the  synod,  proved  ineffectual, 
they  were  excluded  from  that  assembly,  and  returned  home 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  rigour  and  injustice  with  which 
they  had  been  treated.  Their  cause  was  nevertheless  tried 
in  their  absence^  and,  in  consequence  of  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  their  writings,  they  were  pronounced  guilty  of  pes- 
tilential errors,  and  condemned  as  corrupters  of  the  true 
religion.  This  sentence  was  followed  by  its  natural  effects, 
which  were  the  excommunication  of  the  Arminians,  the 
suppression  of  tlu'ir  religious  assemblies,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  ministers, 

Brandt,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his  *  History 
of  the  Reformation  in  and  about  the  Low  Countries,1  foh 
London,  1 720-1 722,  has  given  a  very  minut  edetnil  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  successive  sessions  of  this  synod ;  they  were 
a  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  and  continued  till  May 
29th,  IBJ9.  Brandt,  however,  was  an  Arm tnian,  and  though 
he  is  to  be  relied  upon  for  facts,  the  reasoning  which  he 
occasionally  deduces  from  them  requires  a  comparison  with 
other  writers.  Maclaine  in  his  ■  Notes  on  Mosheim,'  says, 
the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  letters  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  Mr*  John  Hales  of  Eton,  who  was  an  impartial 
spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  Ihis  famous  synod,  and  who 
relates  with  candour  and  simplicity  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
All  that  appeared  unfair  to  the  Arminians  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  synod,  has  been  collected  together  in  a  Dunn 
book  entitled  *  Nullitegten,  Mishandelingen,  ende  annyllike 
Proeeduren  des  Nationals  n  Synodi  gehonden  tunnen  Dord- 
recht, &c.* 

Of  the  disputes  which  had  prevailed  in  Holland  for  some 
years,  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  previous  to 
the  convocation  of  this  synod,  we  have  already  spoken  in 
the  account  of  Bar  nevoid  t  the  grand  pensionary,  whose  fate 
was  sealed,  when  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  decision  of 
this  assembly.  (See  Brandt,  ut  supr. ;  Mo»hcim's  '  E«vl. 
Hist.1  4to.  Lund.  1705,  vuL  ii  pp.  »4,  625  |  and  *  The 
tides  of  the  Synod  of  Dott,  and  its  rejection  of  errors: 
transL  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  &c*  by  Thomas  Scott,1 
8vo.  Lond.  IS18.1 

The  presentation  copy  of  the  ■  Acta  Synodi  Nationalii, 
autoritate  illustr.eipricpotenlum  DD.Ordfnum  Generalmin 
Federal!  Belgii  Provintiaruin  Dordrechli  habitjp  anno 
MDCXViii  et  Mrx:xix,  foL  Lugd.  Bat.  1620,'  formerly  belong- 
in£  to  King  James  I.,  splendidly  bound  in  crimson  velvet 
and  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  A  wood-cut  fen 
senting  the  sitting  of  the  synod  is  prefixed  to  '  Judicium 
Synodi  National  is  reformutaruiu  Ecclesiariim  Betgicnrum 
habttro  Dordrechti,  Anno  1618  et  1619/  'The  Collegiat 
Suffrage  of  the  Divines  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the 
Five  Articles  controverted  in  the  Low  Countries  :  by  them 
delivered  in  the  Synod,  March  6,  10 19,  being  their  vote  or 
voice  foregoing  the  joint  and  publique  judgment  of 
Synod/  was  published  in  English,  4 to.,  Lond.  1629. 

An  Album  containing  the  signatures  of  the  different 
members  of  the  synod  was  delivered  to  each  person  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly;   one  of  them  was  disposed  <  f 

ndon  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Van  Sybatein's  MSN 
1825.     The  gold  medal  Btruck  by  the  Slates  in  com  me* 
moration  of  the  sYpod  to  eftgrated  in  the  -  Histoire  Metal- 
lique  de  la  Republique  de  Hollande,  par  M.  Bizot,1  torn   L 
p.  1 39. 

In  the  stxth  session,  which  was  held  on  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1618,  the  synod  of  Dort  proposed  obtaining  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  from  the  original  texts  into  Dutch,  whicll 
was  judged  to  be  a  necessary  work.  In  the  Setenth,  und 
some  of  the  succeeding  sessions,  tbe  transition  was  Anally 
J  to,  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  direction  of  the  trans- 
lators, ]n  the  thirteenth  session,  on  the  24th  November, 
the  translators  were  appointed,  when  the  following  Mere 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  votes;  John  Bogennan,  the  | 
sident  of  the  synod ;  William  Ban  dart  and  Gerson  Bucer, 
for  the  Old  Testament ;  Jacobus  Roland,  Herman  Fauke- 
Hus,  and  Peter  Cornelius,  for  the  New  Testament  arid  Apo- 
crypha. The  synod  then  chose  sixteen  supi-  the 
translation;  and  also  resolved,  that  in  case  any  uf  the  trans- 
lators should  die  or  be  disabled  by  sickness  the  pre- id 
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with  the  two  assessors,  and  the  scribes  of  the  synod,  should 
be  empowered  to  appoint  successors. 

After  a  delay  of  nearly  ten  years,  the  translator*  of  the 
Old  Testament  assembled  at  Leyden,  in  1628,  and  the  next 
NVi  1629,  the  translators  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  as 
Herman  Faukelius  pastor  of  the  church  of  Middieburg, 
and  Peter  Cornelius,  pastor  uf  the  church  of  Enchuean,  had 
died  previous  to  their  meeting  together,  Anthony  Walaoua 
and  Fetus  Hommius  were  chosen  in  their  stead.  When 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  first  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  Gerson  Bucer  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Anthony  Thy  sins  :  Jacobus 
Roland  also  died  win  n  Eta  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  advanced  to  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  completed  in  1032.  The 
supervisors  of  the  Old  Testament  met  at  Leyden,  with  the 
translators,  in  1633;  and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in 
1634  ;  and  the  revision  was  completed  in  October,  1635. 
The  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished  in  1637t  when  it  ap- 
peared in  folio  from  the  presses  of  Leyden  and  the  Hague, 
and  in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam.  This  is  what 
i>  railed  'The  Dort  Bible/  Editions  of  it  were  soon  rapidly 
multiplied  and  extensively  circulated.  (See  Brandt,  ut 
KUpr.  vol.  iii.  p.  25  —  2S ;  Leusdeni,  Phifologus  Hebrew 
't«,  Diss.  x.  et  xi. ;  and  Tuwnley's  Illustrations  ,/  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  8vo.  Lind.  1821,  vu'l.  iii.  pp.  400,  40L) 

DOT,  in  music,  a  point,  or  speck,  placed  after  a  note 
or  rest,  in  order  to  make  such  note  or  rest  half  as  long 
again.  Thus  a  semibreve  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
minims:  a  crotchet  reef  with  a  dot  is  equal  to  three 
quaver  rests.  In  modem  musir  a  double  dot  n  often  used, 
10  which  ceee  the  second  is  equal  to  half  of  the  first.  Thus 
a  double  dotted  minim  is  equal  to  three  crotchets  ami  a 
quaver;  a  double-dotted  quaver  rest  is  equal  to  three  semi- 
quaver rests  and  one  demisoiniquaver  rest.     Examples:— 
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DOTIS,  one  of  the  four  circles  of  the  county  of  Coniorn, 
in  northwestern  Hungary.  Dofa  un  Hungarian  Tata\ 
the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  to  »he  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Comorn,  in  47°  38'  N.lat.  and  1*°  20'  E.  long.  The 
town  is  situate  on  an  eminence  next  the  river  Tata,  and 
with  its  suburb,  Tovaros,  which  signifies  '  Lake  Town/  as 
il  lies  on  the  margin  of  a  narrow  lake  about  four  mile*  in 
length,  contains  about  960  houses  and  8870  inhabitants, 
Between  the  two  are  the  ruin*  of  an  antient  castle,  D 
brtled  f^r  its  strength  in  former  days,  and  Miid  lo  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  which  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mat  bias  Corvinus,  kint?  of  Hungary.  Among  the  buildings 
tOte  are  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  very  old,  a 
Cipuchin  ami  a  Piarist  monastery,  the  latter  having  a 
grammar-school,  a  head-dUtnct  school,  a  military  hospital, 
and  some  warm  baths,  much  in  repute.  The  inhabitants 
are  industrious,  have  several  flour  anu  saw-mills,  and  manu- 
facture coarse  woollen  cloths,  earthenware  and  pottery, 
beer,  bed-rugs,  &c.  In  the  adjoining  villas  of  Bay  is  "a 
.spacious  cellar,  capable  of  slowing  away  SO.flOu  aulms  of 
wine  :  among  them  U  a  tun  which  20  aulas.     The 

Eelerhisy  family  have  a  splendid  castle  here,  with  grounds 
laid  out  in  the'  English  style.  At  St.  Ivany,  near  \> 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble  and  freestone.  There  are  vine- 
yards, large  sheep*grounds,  and  extensive  forests,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Dotis,  and  much  of  the  surrounding  land, 
are  the  property  of  the  Esterh&zy  family.  There  are  well 
attended  annual  fairs. 

I JOTTREL.     [Plovers.] 

DOUAY,  or  DOUAI,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
on  the  river  Searpe,  near  where  the  canal  of  the  Haute 
Deule  meets  it,  on  the  road  from  Pai  onne  and 

Carnbray  to  Lille  and  Bruges,  If  miles  from  Paris.  It  is 
108  miles  from  Paris  in  a  straight  line  north  by  cost,  in 
50°  21'  N.  lat,  and  3C  6'  E.  long. 

Douay  is  advantageously  situated  for  commerce.  It  is 
surrounded  by  latitat  walls,  Hanked  with  towers:  the  walls 
afford  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  further  de- 
fended by  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Searpe.     The  area 


I  by  Pie  walls  is  large,  and  contains  almost  as 
gardens  as  dwellings.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out, 
the  town-hall,  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (Peter),  and 
arsenal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  France,  are 
principal  buildings.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in 
1832  to  18,793,  are  engaged  in  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  as  linens,  lace,  gauze,  cotton  goods  and  yarn,  soap, 
glass,  leather,  and  refined  sugar.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  flax,  woollen  cloth,  and  cattle.  There  is  every 
second  year  an  exhibition  of  the  articles  of  manufacturing 
industry ;  and  prizes  are  distributed  for  the  most  useful  ana 
ious  inventions  or  the  best  finished  pieces  of  work- 
manship. Medals  are  likewise  annually  distributed  by  the 
Departmental  Society  of  Agriculture,  which  has  its  seat  in 
this  town,  not  at  Lille.  Douay  is  the  seat  of  a  cour  royale, 
which  exerci-es  jurisdiction  over  the  departments  of  Nord 
and  Pas  de  Calais.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment*  There  are  at  Douay  an  academic  umversif 
university,  vl  college  or  high  school,  a  school  for  the  artillery, 
and  a  school  of  drawing  and  music  The  public  library 
consists  of  27,01KJ  volumes,  and  there  are  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings and  antiquities,  a  (bundling  hospital,  a  theatre,  two 
other  hospitals  (one  military),  and  a  military  prison. 

Douay  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity:  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  and  became  under  the  counts  of 
Flanders  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Phillippe  le 
Bel  having  a  dispute  with  the  count  ol  Flanders,  possessed 
himself  of  this  town  a,d>  P297,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
counts  in  ad.  1368  by  Charles  V.  of  France.  With  the 
rest  of  Flanders  it  passed  under  the  dominions  of  the  king* 
of  Spain:  and  in  a.d,  1552  Philip  IL  of  Spain  founded  a 
university  b<  if  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  of  France  took  pos- 
session of  Douay:  it  was  taken  in  1710  by  the  allies  under 
Etfarlborough  and  Eugene,  but  the  French  retook  it  after 
tin'  English  withdrew  from  the  coalition  against  France. 
The  arrondissement  is  divided  into  six  cantons,  and  - 
communes;  it  had  in  1832  a  population  of  92,750.  Much 
flax  is  grown,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lb© 
(own. 

DOUAY  BIBLE.    [Bible,] 

DOUBLE-BASE,  the  largest  musical  instrument  of  the 
viol  kind.  [Viol.]  In  England,  Italy,  and  France,  the 
double-base  has  three  strings,  which  are  tuned  in  fourthi: 


3t 


T=t 


(An  Qctate  tower.) 


In  Germany  a  fourth  string  is  used,  tuned  a  fourth  below 
tin*  deepest  of  the  above. 

Tin'  double-base,  in  full  orchestral  pieces,  takes  the  notes 
written  for  the  violoncello,  when  not  otherwise  directed, 
and  if  these  are  nut  too  rapid,  but  alwaj  hemos 

octavo  lower.     It  may  be  considered  as  the  founds 
the  band,  for  a  want  of  firmness  in  this  instrument  is  mom 
fatal  in  its  consequences  than  unsteadiness  in  any  other. 

In  our  concerts  the  Italian  name  of  this  instrument, 
GonirthhoHQ  (or,  more  strictly,  Contrab-ba*$o)t  is  as  h^ 
fluently  employed  as  its  English  appellation, 

DOUBLE  STARS.    [Stabs,  Double.] 

DOUBLOON.    [Monky.] 

DO  UBS,  a  river  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Frar 
longing  to  the  system  of  the  Rhone,  It  rises  in  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  the  Jura,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rixon,  near  the 
village  of  Moulhe,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  and  flo«s 
75  miles  north-east  through  the  lake  of  St.  Point  and  past 
the  town  of  Pontarlier  to  the  village  of  Glovilier,  nesr 
Porentruy,  in  Switzerland,  Here  it  makes  a  sudden  bend, 
and  re-entering  France,  flows  '20  miles  west- 

n  of  St.  Hy polite,  where  it  receives  a  small  tributary, 
the  Desoubre;  below  St.  Hjpolite  it  makes  another  beni 
and  flows  north  and  then  north-east  15  miles  to  the  village 
of  Audineourt,  where  it  again  I  urns  to  the  w< 
and  west  south-west,  and    Hows   100  miles,  past   1 
Baume-les-Dames,    Besancon,    which    it    nearly   encircles 
[Besaxcox],  and  Dole,  to  Verdun  -si  u 
the  Saone.     The  whole  course  of  the  Doubs  is  ab< 

The  lower  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  departments 
of  Jura  and  Stftne  et  Loire. 

The  source  of  Lbo  Doubs  is  copious;  il  is  the  outlet  of* 
subterranean  reservoir  fanned  by  the  drainage  of  a  coo- 
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bfefttrface;  hut  the  valley  through  which  it  flows  in 

us  course  is  narrow,  and  the  stream  re- 

ms  until  it  reaches  Audincourt,  just  below 

I  I  alio.     This  part  of  its  course  is  over 

limestone;  and  Li  ire  partially  (in  one  rase,  below 

■t  entirely)  absorbed  by  the  ravines  which 

n  the  rock.     Near  the  village  of  ttforteeu,  a  few  miles 

1*  The  river  is  used 

r  and  rails  below  Audincourl,  and  occa- 

but   the  floating   is  subj 

obstruction  Mid  danger  fioni  the  rocks  which  havo  rolled 

from   the  taoun  the  channel  of  the  river. 

formerly  navigable  for  boats  only  near  the  mouth 

other  ]  >a  r  is ;  1 1  o  w,  by  1 1  \  e  fo  r  in  a  I  to  n  of  1  he  ca  nal 

to  the  Rhine,  it  has  boon  rendered  naviga* 

Cuts  have  been  made  in  some  of  the  parts 

as  very  winding,  in  order  to  shorten  tlie 

tisviga:  b  may  be  estimated  at  from  75  to  80  miles. 

3   of  the   Doubs  is  much  wider  below  < 

that  place;  but  it  is  nut  very  wide  in  any 

od  I  he  affluents  of  the  Doubs  are  of  little  import- 

rbe  principal  are  the  Laudeux,  the  Loue,  60  miles 

hixg.  used  for  floating  timber,  the  Doraine,  and  the  Gu toll e, 

uter  the  Doubs  on  the  left  bank. 

a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 

r  Doubs,  which  has  its  source  and  a  considerable 

nine  within  its  boundaries.    It  is  nn  the  frontier 

rid  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  side  and  pari  of 

(breast  tide  by  Switzerland ;  on  the  remainder  of  the  east 

*  bounded  by  the  department  of  Ha  at  Rhin  ;  on  the 

e  department  of  Haute  Saone,  and  on  the  west 

nt  of  Jura,     This  department  is  irregu- 

•ped:  its  greatest  length  is,  from  north-east  near 

near  the  source  of  the  Doubs, 

is    greatest    breadth,    at  right    angles  to    the 

tu    near  Ma  may  on  the  Oignon  to  Jottgne, 

from  Pontarlior  to   Lausanne,  48  miles:  the 

J    square    miles,  being    below    the   average   of 

ante,   and  about  equal  to   the  joint 

English   counties  of  Wilts  and  Berks,    The 

fspulat  tot    much    more   than 

rage  Papulation  of  Ihe  French  depart - 

aents,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  ihe  English  taunt]  of 

Save*;  nvc  population  was  i2G  to  a  square  mile; 

age  relative  population  of  France  being  about  J  GO 

mile,  and  that  of  England  260.     The  jmpula- 

torn  is  very  unequally  distributed!    in  the  plains  it  is  far 

*tofe  the  average  of  France,  but  very  thin  indeed  in  the 

avmtaiflooa  parts.    The  department  u  comprehended  be> 

friro  4i>Q  33'  and  47°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between  a°  4'2'  and 

long.     Besancon,  the  capital,   is   20.3  miles   in    a 

sraicbt  line  south-east  of  Paris;  or  237  miles  by  the  road 

tfceejtti   i'rovins,  Troves,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Dijon,  and 

Nil 

Toe  south-eastern  part  of  the  department  is  traversed  by 

la*  ndges   of  the  Jura,  which   have  a  general  direction 

ertb-test    and    south-west :    the  summits   kdr   Launiout, 

Tkmnniont    Mont  Dor,  and  Rissons,  are  the  principal :    the 

Ui-menttoued  is  about  2170  feet  high,  and  the  highest 

department.     On  these  summits  no  vegetation 

they  are  composed  of  bare  rocks,  covered  with 

Dearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.    The  slopes  of  these 

ere  rocky,  with  patches  of  moss,  and  straggling 

and  hazels.    On   the  do    the  slopea  afford 

Storage,  and   pleasant    valleys  sheltered   by   pine 

in  some  of  the  valleys  barley  and  oats  are  raised, 

•jtoperature  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or  rye.     The  few 

inhabitant*  of  these  highlands  preserve  the  hospitality  and 

of  manners  which  mark  the  people  of  a  mountain 

Between  the  higher  country  and  the  valley  of  the 

Deuba  ia  e  dist  -  levation,  marked  by  a  milder 

and  a  more  productive  soil  than  belong  to  the  district 

,tL      Wheat,  though   iu   small  quantity,  is  pro- 

on  some  of  the  more  favourable  slopes   the 

i ;  in   the  woods  the  oak  and  the  beech 

Many  tracts  in  this  and  the  more  ele- 

i  them  tlow  the 

it*  Deuba  oer< 
lad  populous. 

The  roers  are  the  Doubs,  and  its  tributaries;  and  the 
try  oi   t  tie  Sadne,  which,  rising    in  the 
Veegee,  flows  south-west   into  the  Saone;  it  touches  the 
P  C,  No,  544. 


it.    The  plain  or  Telle]  of 
st  of  the  department ;  it  is  fertile 


boundary  of  this    department  below  Villerscxel   (II auto 

Saone),  and  separate*  it  through  a  considerable  pari  of  its 

course  from  the  department  of  Ha; 

taries  of  the  Doubs  which  are  within  this  deparftnetll 

the  Drnjon,  which   falls  into   it   below   Ponlarlier,  the   I  ).-- 

SOUbre,  the  Halle, the  Lruulcux,  and  the  Loue,     1  ] 

the  Braitie,  and  the  Loison  are   feeders  of  the  Loue  ;  and 

the  Creuse  and  the  Cusanrin  are  feeders  of  the  Laudeux. 

There  are  several   lakes,  but   none  of  any  size  except  the 

lake  of  St,  Point,  formed  by  the  river  Doubs,  which  is  about 

flre  miles  long  and  one  or  two  broad. 

The  canal  which  unites  the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  with 
that  of  the  Rhine  traverses  this  department  throughout, 
and  consists  partly  of  an  artificial  channel,  pertly  of  that 
of  the  river  Doubs.  The  department  U  ill  prOTJOed  vim 
roads;  a  road  hum  Paris  by  Dijon,  Besaiieou,  and  Ponl- 
arlier to  Lausanne  passes  through  it:  snot  her  road  from 
Bale  and  Bcllurt  to  Dole  and  Beaune  passes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Doubs  through  Baunie  lei  Dames  and  Be- 
sancon:  a  toad  from  Besancon  runs  through  Duingey  to 
Poliguy,  in  the  department  of  Jura:  and  another  ft 
Ponlarlier  to  Sauna  and  D61« ,  both  m  the  department  of 
Jura:  another  road  runs  from  BeaaacoB  to  Vesoul,  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Saone;  and  another  from  Bale 
Clerval,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  road  from  B&lc  and 
Belfort  to  BeaaneofL     The  others  are  all  bye  roads. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  et  m 
dcrable.  There  were  formerly  silver  mines  in  Mont  Dm-, 
but  they  tire  no  longer  wrought :  oxide  of  iron  is  procured 
in  abundance;  freestone  is  quarried;  and  marl,  sanu 
proper  for  making  glass,  ochre,  and  a  species  of  inflam- 
mable sehistus  are  dug.  Peat  for  fuel  is  procured  in  many 
places.  The  temperature  is  variable,  and  colder  than  the 
latitude  would  give  reason  to  expect:  the  rains  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  but  the  climate  is  not  by  any  means  unhealthy. 
The  soil  is  in  different  parts  composed  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  or  a  combination  of  these  substances.  Wheat,*  rye, 
mixed  corn,  maize,  hemp,  potatoes,  pulse,  wine,  and  fruit 
are  produced  in  the  plain;  barley,  oats,  a  little  tlax,  and 
limber  in  the  higher  grounds.  The  agricultural  produce, 
except  in  barley,  and  perhaps  oats  and  potatoes,  is  very  far 
below  the  average  of  France,  Oats  and  potatoes  form  a 
considerable  part  ofthe  food  of  the  poorer  classes  :  the  Spa- 
nish oat  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  quantity  of  horses  and  oxen  in  proportion 
to  the  population  is  very  considerable:  cattle  constitute 
the  wealth  of  the  mountaineer.  The  artificial  gr 
cultivated  ;  trefoil  is  found  to  be  better  suited  to  the  cliii 
than  either  lucerne  or  sain-fuin.  Their  Eire  extensive  OOTO7 
inon  lands,  on  which  < to  The  number  of  sheep 

in  the  deportment  is  comparativi  mall. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrundisscnicns  or 
iub-prefectures :  Moutbrliard  111  the  northeast  and  e. 
population  53,642;  Pontarlier  in  the  south,  population 
1*^77;  Besancon  in  the  west,  population  96,032;  and 
Baumc  les  Dames,  centre  and  north,  population  fiJ,8s4. 
four  arrondissemens  are  subdivided  into  87  cantons 
and  646  communes.  The  capital,  Besanconp  on  1 1u 
has  a  pojiiiUitmn  of  94,042  for  the  town,  or  2!?,167  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Baume  les  Dames,  also  on  the  Doubs, 
a   population    of   2S09    t<>r   the    town,    or  the 

whole  commune.  [Baume;  Bssaxco:*.]  Ofthe  other 
towns  we  subjoin  some  account. 

Mmitbelinrd  i*  011  the  little  river  Halle,  ju>t  before  its 
junction  with  the  Doubs.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
smell  principality;  it  is  now  a  thriving  and  industrious 
ii.iun.  Ihe  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  It  ifl  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  valley  which  separates  the  ridges  ofthe  Jura 
from  those  of  the  Vosges,  and  is  surrounded  by  vineyards. 
It  is  well  built,  and  adorned  by  several  fountains.  An 
antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Moiit- 
beberd,  and  in  which  the  archives  of  their  princi]  ahty  are 
still  preserved,  commands  the  town:  it  now  serves  as  a 
irrack  for  the  gendarmerie.  The  market - 
*)  and  the  church  of  St,  N 
which  has  a  roof  85  feet  Ifl  '  without  pillar 

sustain  it,  are  the  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice.  The 
inhabitants  amounted,  in  1632,  to  4671  for  the  town,  or 
4767  for  the  whole  commune:  tiny  manufacture  watch 
movements,  watchmakers'  tiles,  cotton  yarn,  hosiery,  woollen 
cloths,  kerseymeres,  and  leather:  they  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Switzerland.  The  arrondissement  of  Mont- 
bcliard  is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  maivvjfosNNKwe 
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similar  to  those  carried  on  in  the  town  itself  with  the 
Uon  of  saw  manufactoi  houses,   paper-mills,  and 

oil- mills.  The  number  of  tan-yard-  is  groat  in  everv  part 
of  the  department,  hut  especially  In  this  arrondissement. 

Pontarlier  is  on  tlie  Doubs,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
36  miles  south- south-east  of  Bcsancon,  by  the  road  through 
Omans.     It  is  near  a  natural  pass  from  Fiance  Into  Swit- 
zerland,  known  to  the  antient  s,  and  defended  hy  b 
(iht?  Port  of  Joux)  on  the  pyramidal  summit  of  Mont  Joux. 
Tins  fort  of  JoUX  was  the  plaeeof  the  confinement  and  death 
of  Toussaint  L'Quverture,  the  Haytian  chief*     Ponla 
lms  been  supposed  hy  D'Anville  to  be  the  Ariolica  of  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,   the   Abiolica   ojf  the  Theodosian 
Table;  but  the  soundness  of  his  opinion  has  been  disputed: 
the  most  an  Hen  t  records  give  it  the  names  of  Pbntplia, 
Pons  /Elii,  Pons  Arleti,  and  Pons  Aria?.    Until  the  four* 
ntury,  1  here  were  two  adjacent  towns,  Pontarlier 
and  Morieux,  but  they  now  form  only  one.     It  has 
repeatedly  destroyed  by  fire,  the  last  time  in  1754.    It  is 
Well  built,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ant  tent  wall,  bul 
fortified.     There  are  a  library,  a  high  sell- nil,  a  cm 
house,  and  a  fine  range  of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  popu- 
lation has,  from  the  increase  of  trade,  doubled  in  tb< 
forty  years:  the  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  4$ 
the  LtO  7  for  the  whole  commune  oture 

],  bar  iron,  iron  and  steel  goods  of  various  ainrts  (among 
them  are  cannon,  nails,  steel  wire,  and  \*  ateh  and  elock  move- 
ments), porcelain,  and  calicoes:  there  is  a  copper  thundery, 
at  which  are  made  church  bells  and  cylinders  for  printing 
calicoes:  there  are  also  tag-yards  and  paper-mills.  A 
great  quantity  of  extract  of  wormwood  is  made  here  • 
year.  Among  the  natives  of  PtWitorlier  was  General 
d' A  icon,  the  contriver  of  the  fleeting  batteries  at  the 
of  Gibraltar,  in  1782.  [Arcon.]  The  neighborhood  of 
Pontarlier  produces  excellent  cheese. 

Grnans  is  seventeen  miles  from  Besancon.  in  the  arron- 
1 t  of  Besancon,  on  the  road  to  Pontarlier.  It  \s 
wal  led :  near  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle  ■ 
there  are  a  fine  hospital  and  a  public  library.  The  in- 
habitants in  1894  amounted  to  2858  for  the  town,  or 
for  the  whole  commune  ;  they  manufacture  a  considerable 
quantity  of  leather,  some  paper,  cheese,  and  extract  of  worm- 
L  Immediately  round  tbe  town  cherries  ore  cultivated 
in  t^ent  quantity;  and  an  excellent  kirsebwnsser  is  pn-j 

CO  them.     The  neighbourhood  of  Ornaus  abounds  With 
natural  ci  ;    as  the  grottos  of  BaumarchaK  Bon- 

nevaux,   Btou  id    ChSteauvieux,   the    cascade*   of 

Houthier,  and  the  well  of  Breme,  which,  when  the  rivers 
overflow  their  hanks,  is  filled  with  a  muddy  water  that 
in  it,  (lows  over  the  top,  and  inundates  the  valley  in  which 
the  well   is  situated:   on  these  occasions  it  throws  up  a 
number  of  fishes. 

Beside  l V»e  foregoing;  there  are  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Montbchard   the  towns  of  Blamont,  near  the  Doubs,  and 
lite,  or   Hippolyte,  on   that  river,      Blaniunt   is  u 
fortified  town,  but  is  very  small.    The  inhabitants  manu- 
factured, at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Century,  fire- 
arms,  cannon,    iron  wive,   and   paper:    we   have  no  later 
account     At  Si,  Hypolite  hard- wares  are  made  and  eh 
There  are  many  iron  factories  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 
j mediately  surrounded   with  \ 
backed  by  n  covered  with  wood. 

Near  St,  Hypolite  is  a  curious  cavern,  between  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  high,  which  penetrates  horizontally  the  per- 
pendicular face  of  a  rock:  the  name  of  the  cavern,  *  Le 
Chateau  de  la  Roche;  is  derived  from  an  antient  castle  at 
the  entrance,  which  was  ruined  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;   the  ruins  stili  Audnicourt,  a 

village  on  the  Doubs,  has  a  population  of  1000:  the  inha* 
bit  ants  manufacture  iron  goods  and  cotton  yarn.   M  M&deure, 
another  village  in  the  arrondissement,  h  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town,  Epamanduorum.    There  are  the  remain 
on  amphitheatre,  and  medals  and  other  antiriu 
hern  dug  up.     At  the  village  of  Hcrii  mm  court  are  manu- 
factured wooden  screws,  and  clock  and  watch  movent 
wood*  Lre  made  at  Dampierre. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Baume  tea  Dames  are  the  towns 
of  Clerval  on  the  Doubs,  Rougemont,  and  Passavant,    The 

e  manufacture 

of  i  .unction  of  the 

mes  navigahle.     In  the  arron- 

u1   of  Be^nncon  are  t!  if  Quingey  and  Yil- 

"ms,    Qumgey  is  a  town  of  less  than  1000  inhabitants, 


who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  goods.    There 
is  an  antient   caslle,  once   the  residence  of  the   co\ 
Buurgogne ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  cavern,  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  congelations.     Near  Boussiere,  which  is  not  far 
from  Quingey,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  consisting  of 
of  apartments,  extending  ah  ive  half  a  mile  in  length. 

In  the  arrondtssemenl  of  Pontarlier  are  the  towns  of 
Roche  jean  and  Morteau  on  the  Doubs,  1^  Ri 
Drujon,  and  Juugne  on  the  border  of  Switzerland.     At 

jean  are  smelting  houses  for  piir  uon  and  en 
tan   yards  and   1  1;    and  at  La  Riviere  ar> 

yard   and  a  linseed-oil  mill     At  the  village  of  Levier,  and 
m  the  neighbourhood,  a  good  deal  of  cheese  tsmade 
the  village  is  a  pit,  the   depth  off  which   is    unklioi 
appears  to  consist  of  a  bu  f  caverns  on  d 

levels:  it  \t  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  carcases  of : 
and  other  refuse.     Two  dogs  which  had  by  accident  fallen 
into  one  of  the  caverns  lived  for  a  long  time  on  the 
thus  disposed  of,  and  brought  forth  young  before  they  *cre 
red  and  rescued.     The  village  of  Mont  Benoit  (Be- 
nedict), on    the   Doubs,  has  a  handsome  Gothic   • 
formerly  the   conventual  church  of  a  considerable  abbey 
which  existed  here.    The  neighbouring  village  of  Reruon- 
not  has  for  ils  church  a  remarkable  cave. 

The  department  of  Deuba   sends  four  members 
Chamber  of  Deputies;    it  forms,  with  the  depart:: 
Baone,  n  of  the  archbishop  of  Be 

in    the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  S 
Court  of  Besancon,  and  in  the  sixth  militarv  rlivi 
which  the   head-quarters  are  at  Besancon.     Edu< 
more  general  m  this  department  than  in  almost   ai, 
in    France:    there    is  one   hoy  at  school  for  < 
persona« 

The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  tall, 
health)  ;    sober,  economical,  gentle,  willing  to  oblif 

and  true  to  their  word,  but  untaught  and 
those  of  the  plain  are  neither  so  robust,  nor  temperate*  oof 
obliging.    This  department  is  part  of  the  former  count}  of 
Bourgogne,  or  Frunche  Comte.    (Dictionnatrt  Umverttl 
de  hi  Fntncr :  Mnlte  Brun  ;  Dupin,  Forces  /  >  tU 

hi  Fntup,' :  Dictionnm  apktque  UmrerscL) 

DOUCHE.    [Bathing] 

DOUCKKR.     [Divers] 

DOUGLAS   FAMILY.    Tltis  family  derives  its  , 
from  certain  lands  on  the  Don 
shire  of  Lanark,  which  were  granted  out  about  the 
of  the  twelfth  century  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of   K 
Theobald,  a  Pleming,  whose  son  was  thence  called  William 
de  Doti 

William  married  a  lister  of  Friskin  de  Kerdal,  in  the  pro* 
vim -v  of  Moray,  and   had  several   children,  all  of  whom, 
except   the  eldest,  settled  in  the  north,     Bnce,  i he  second 
son,  became  bishop  of  Moray;    Alexander,  the  thii 
became  sheriff  of  Elgin  ;  and  their  sister,  M 
1 1  e  i  vey  de  Keith,  i  reschal  of  t  he  I 

Archenbald,  the  eldest  son,  married  one  ghter* 

and  co-heiress* a  of  Sit  John  de  Crawford,  of  Crawford,  and 
had  two  sons,  William  and  Andrew,  each  of  whom  h 
sons  likewise,      William's  eldest  son  married  a  s 
Lord  Abernethy,  but  dying  without  issue,  wan  sucre* 
hi*  brother,  some  time  governor  of  the  castle 
Andrew's  eldest  son  married   I  lie  only  daughter  el 
toiler,  lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  bad  I 
eldest   of  whom    WOS    Sir  James  Dougla- 
called   to  distinguish  him   from   his  cousin,  * 
.'  one  of  the  chief  associates  of  Bruce  in  m 
independence   of  his   country.      lit 

banneret  under  the  royal  standard  ut  Bam  ,  whem 

he  commanded  the  centre  division  of  the  Si 
died  in  a  contest  with  the  Saracens  when, 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  he  was  on  his  way  to  deposit 
the  heart  of  Bruce  in  the  Holy  Land. 

William  de  Douglas,  some"  time  governor  of  Edinburgh 
Outle,  was  a  msr  -I  Sir  James  of  Loudon, 

eldest  lawful  son,  also  William  de 
of  Athol  conferred  upon  bun  on  the  death  of  John  < 
hell  without  issue;   but  he  soon  afterwards  fasten < 
title,  and  gave  a  charter  of  the  earldom  to  J 
Scotland,      This  William  de  I 
of  Ltddisdale,  and  though  himself  the  fl 
as  he  was  culled,  is  to  he  particularly  di« 
Sir  William  i lie  knight  of  Ltddisdale,  natural  soft 

of  the  good  Sir  James.    The  knight  of  Liddisdsie  leaf 
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merited  the  eulogy  which  Fordtin  gives  him,  of  being*  Eng- 
_e  and  Scotland's  bulwark ;'  but  the  praise  of  pa- 
ri of  humanity  itself,  he  outlived  ;  for  being 
Lfipointment  to  the  sheriff- 
pportunity,  and  came  upon 
Ramsay   with  an  armed    band, 
1  him,  and  dragged  him  away  to  Hermitage  castle, 
unoffending  victim,  Hunt  with 
3  rankling  wounds,  till,  after  a  period  of 
uftrring.  death  at  length  terminated  his 
ivernment  of  lb  in  such  a 

at  I  that    the  king  not  only  could  not  avenge 

I  to  pardon  the  relentless  mur~ 
r.  an  r  to  put  him  into  the  vacant  sheriffship. 

at   la-:   died  b\  the  hand  of  an  assassin  of  the  house  of 

I    Sir  James  had  another  natural  son,  whom  we 
ii  presently,  but  having  no  lawful  issue,  he  was 
bis  brothers,  Hugh  and  Archibald,  the  latter  of 
of  John  Cumyn,  of  Badenoch, 
v  of  John  Baliol,   king  of  Scotland,  and 
the  younger  of  whom,  William,  inherited  the 
.  and  became  earl  of  Douglas,  in  which  cha- 
id   bun    lord  justiciar   of  Lothian  the  year 
II.  ascended   the  throne,     He  was 
He  married  first  a  daughter  of  the  twelfth 
nd  in  her  right  was  styled  earl  of  Douglas 
id  earl   of  Douglas  and 
,  man  iref,  eldest  daughter  of  King  Robert  IL, 

no  surviving  male  issue,  the  earldom  of  Mar 
and  the  earldum  of  Douglas  on  Ar- 
tie natural  son  of  the  good  Sir  James 
ipecial  settlement.     This  Archibald, 
led  from  his  great  prowess  *  Ar- 
,"  had  himself  a  natural  son,  who  married 
ing  Robert  II. 

1  of  Douglas,  had  no  children  by  liLs 

By  his  third  marriage,  which  was  with 

of  the  third  earl  of  Angus, 

i,  George,  who  obtain edj  on  his  mother' 

Italian,  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Angus.     He  also  got  a 

grant  of  tfship  of  Roxburgh,  and  is  found  in  that 

efitie  antiu   1398.     Tlie  previous  year  he  married  Mary, 

*maul  daughter  of  King  Robert  111. 

las,  who  gallantly  defended  the  castle  of 

-li  in  the  minority  of  David  II, r 

I  William,  lord  of  Liddisdale,  above 

children,  three  of  whom  only 

notice.  James,   Henry,  and  John, 

I  Mar  iota,  daughter  of  Reginald  de 

►iland  beyond  the  Grampians, 

im  de  Vaux.     Sir  Henry  married  a  niece  of  King 

Hubert  IL,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  who  married  a  gruud- 

SUsdilct  of  the  same  king.     Sir  James,  the  eldest,  sue- 

aesbd  his  uncle,  the  lord  of  Liddisdale,  in  the  lordship  of 

,  other  extensive   p  He  was 

tea*    married,    h  wife  bei;  r  of  Km^ 

i,  by  his  first  marriage,  married 

tdtogh  III-,  and  had  a  grandson,  who  j 

ighter  of  King  James  I.,  and  relict 

U  Jam**,  Ibi  old  was  on  the  14th  March, 

be  House  of  Douglas:  the 

is,  and  the  earl  of  Morton. 

!   ill  1\   .  D  'Uglas,  eldest  son  of  Archibald 

i  daughter  of  king  Robert  III., 

who  in  the  life- 

[  earl  of  Wigton.  On  the  death 

.«s  chosen  one  of  the  council  of  re 

year  no  it-general  of  the 

-ularly  William,  the  young  earl 

ithority  of  an  infant  prince,  and 

is  ions  which  arose  among  th<  no 

<nt  power  within  the  kingdom, 
tad  forbidding  the  vassals  of  the  house  to  acknowledge  any 
aster  authority,  created  knights,  appointed  a  pn\y  council, 
sal  iMutn*-'  xtertors  of  royally.    They  were  both 

u  lenxtli  however  beheaded,  and  the  earldom  of  Douglas 
fessaed  to  a  grand -uncle  whoso  eldest  son  married  his 
Hum,  the  mix  maid  of  Galloway,  and  restored  the  house 
h  its  former  splendour.  He  became  lieutenant-general  of 
'dual,  and  no  les*  formidable  to  the  crown  than 
las  last  in  his  family  who  held  that  high  office,    But  this 
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power  proved  bis  ruin,  and  dying  without  issue,  he  was 
succeeded  by  hi*  brother,  in  whom  this  great  branch  of 
the  Rouse  of  Douglas  wa3  cut  down  and  overthrown  for 

hibald  V.,  earl  of  Angus,  great*grandson  of  Willi, 
first  earl  of  Douglas,  throm  >•,  who  obtained  the  earl- 

dom of  Angus  on  his  mother's  resignation  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  some  time  warden  of  the  Bast  Marches,  and  on 
the  death  of  A  rgyle  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  anrl  so*  continued  till  1408,  when  he  resigned, 
lie  was  commonly  called  *  the  Great  Earl  of  Angus;1  and, 
according  to  the  historian  of  his  house,  was  *  a  1 1  way 

accomplished  both  for  mind  and  body*1  Gav.in.  bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  the  translator  of  Virgil,  wr.s  his  third  sun  by  his 
first  marriage,  which  was  with  ■  daughter  of  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  Scotland.  The  bishop's  two  elder  brother*, 
George,  master  of  Angus,  and  Sir  William  Douglas  of 
Glenbervie,  fell  on  the  fatal  Held  of  Hodden;  and  their 
father,  the  old  earl,  who  had  in  vain  dissuaded  the  king 
from  the  ruinous  en lerprize,  bending  under  the  calamity,  re- 
tired into  Galloway,  and  soon  after  died.  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  n  by  a  second  marriage, 

lade  lord  treasurer  of  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  152f>,  bv  king  James  V.,  who  used  to  style  him  his 
1  Grey  Steal;  and  the  next  year  we  find  Archibald  VL,  earl 
of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  George,  master  of 
Angus,  lord  hi^h  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  This  Archi- 
bald, the  sixth  earl  of  Angus,  married  Margaret  of  England, 
queen  dowager  of  James  IV.,  and  had  by  her  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  husband 
of  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  and  father  of  James  1,  of  Eng- 
land. His  brother.  Sir  George,  was  forfeited  on  his  fall, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  James's  reign  in  exile  in  Eng- 
land;  and  their  sister  Jean  was  burnt  as  a  witch  on  the 
castle  hill  of  Edinburgh.    The  son  of  Sir  Geor  ded 

his  uncle  as  seventh  earl  death  of 

his    -ii.  Lb  uly  called  *the  Good  Earl  of 

Angus,*  without  male  issue,  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Glen- 
bun  ie,  great-grandson  ^  Archibald  the  great    earl,  suc- 

1  to  the  earldom,  and  had  soon  afterwards  a  charter 
from  king  James  V.,  confirming  all  the  antient  privileges 
of  the  Douglas,  namely,  to  have  the  first  vote  in  001 
be  the  kings  lieutenant,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  army  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  to  carry  Ihe  crown  at  corona: 

The  seventh  earl  of  Angus  had  a  younger  brother,  who 
became  fourth  earl  of  Morton,  and  imous  Regent 

Uorton,     Hi-  was  condemned  to  death  tor  the  murder  of 
Darnley,  and  was  executed  by  the  maiden,  an  instrument 
himself  introduced  into  Scotland, 
Sir   William   Douglas  of  (  above  mentioned 

conveyed  the  lands  of  Glenbervie  to  a  younger  son.  His 
eldest  son  became  tenth  earl  of  Angus;  and  the  sou  of  the 
latter  was  in  1633  created  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  sa 

in  which  another  branch  of  the  1>  lily  was 

advanced  to  be  earl  of  Queensbeny.     Archibald,  eldest 
of  the  first  marquis  of Douglas,  officiated  as  lord  high  cham- 
berlain at  the  coronation  of  king  Charles  IL,  and  was  the 
upon  created  earl  of  Qrruond.  His  young*  Willi  on 

had  been  some  years  before  created  earl  of  Selkirk;   hut 
afterwards  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton,  he  was 
on  her  gnu  on  created  duke  of  Hamilton   for  life, 

and  a  new  patent  of  the  earldom  of  Selkirk  issued  in  favour 
of  his  younger  sons,  two  of  whom  were  themselves  also  el 
valed  to  the  peerage.     The   third  marquis  of  Douglas  was 
advanced  to  be  duke   of  Douglas;  but  on  his   death  the 
dukedom  became  extinct,  and  the  a 

venth  duke  of  Hamilton.     II  is  grace  was  one  of  the 
party  to  the  great  'Douglas  cause,*  the  subject  of  which 
was  tlie  Douglas  estates;  but  these  were  ultimately  awarded 
neut,  who  bet  tied   to   the  estates,  as- 

sumed the  name  and  arms  of  Douglas,  and  in  1790  was 
I  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Douglas  of  Duuglas  castle, 
in  the  shire  of  Lanark. 

The  rge,  IGth  earl  of  Morton,  was  en- 

rolled amotlg  the  peers  of  Great  Briti  u  Dnuglasof 

Lochleveu.     The  third  earl  of  Queen  sherry  had  previoo 

raised  to  a  marquisate  and  dukedom  ;  and  the  fourth 
duke  of  Quecnsberry,  who  was  also  third  earl  of  March, 
made  a  peer  of  England  by  the  title  of  baron  Douglas  of 
Ameshurv  ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  grace  in  1*10,  the 
a  red  upon  himself,  and  the  earldom 
of  March,  conferred  upon  his  grandfather,  expired \  viW\» 
the  dukedom  devolved  <m  \he  Suta  qI'&u^W^V.  *cA  \\v>* 
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original  peerage  descended  to  the  present  marquis  of 
Queen  sherry. 

DOUGLAS,  GAWIN,  was  bom  in  the  year  1474  or 

1475,  and  WSJ  ihe  third  son  of  Archibald,  sixth  earl  of  Angus, 

aurnamed  Red-! he  Cat.      t Scott's  Marmiun*  canto  vi.t  *t. 

xL)     Being  intended  for  the   church,  he  received  the  best 

education  which  S  oafla&d  and  France  could  give,     lie  uh- 

luoeeasively  the  provostship  of  the  collegiate  church 

of  St.  I  BtUnburgn,  and  the  rectorship  of  He  hot 

church.      He  wis  then  made  ablvt  of  Aberbrolhirk,  and 

bishop  of  Dtmkeld,  hut  his  elevation  It*  the  srch- 

b  shopxick  of  St,  Andrews  was  prevented  by  the  pope.     In 

line  political  intrigue*  compelled  him  to  retire  to 

Bngland,  where  be  was  favourably  received  by  Henry  VII I. 

He  died  of  ihe  plague  in  1521  or  1522,  at  Ihe  Savoy,  where 

he  had  resided  during  the  w  bole  of  his  May. 

In  his  early  years  he  translated  Ovid's  *  Art  of  Love,* 
and  coin  posed  two  allegorical  poems,  \  King  Hart*  and  *  the 
Palace  of  BjMKWT:1  but  he  is  best  and  most  deservedly 
known  by  his  translation  of  Virgil's  * /Encid/ which,  with 
the  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus  Vcgius,  was  produeed  in 
I5i:t.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  an  original  prologue,  iotdj 
of  which  give  lively  and  simple  descriptions  of  scenery, 
viitten  in  a  manner  which  proVi  a  their  author  to  have  been 
possessed  of  considerable  poetical  power. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  (p.  280,  ed.  of  15531,  he  informs 

us  that  *  rompilet  was  this  work  Virgilean'  *  in  eighteen 

■••■,'  for  two  months  whereof  he  4  wrote  never 

one  word.'     lie  is  also  solicitous  thai  his  readers  should 

^^—  '  T^il  li-iil,  (UNI  tflktr  HiHJiil  t'-Ul  in  1  ii. ii- 

TJiry  neluVr  maul  uor  mi*nirlr«  tin  rSj 

which  reminds  us  of  Chaucer's  address  to  bis  book — 

*  So  pray  I  Gr»J  ili.it  mmm  mtarritfl  tlnv. 
Nor  ibee  mUmolre  for  *kfmll  of  Unique/ 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine  Douglas  for 
themselves!  will  find  his  language  not  near  so  different 
fro  in  our  own  as  might  be  imagined  from  a  cursory  gl 
at  the  pages.  The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  spelling 
and  the  accent,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  borne,  as  in 
Chaucer,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  present  pro- 
nuneiationof  French;  at  least  without  some sucn supposition 
it  will  be  found  im]  scan  either.    (Warton's £?&f . 

/.  Poetry  (who  gives  copious  extracts),  and  itfo*.  BriU, 
art  *  Douglas.' j 

DOUGLAS.     [Max,  Tslb  of.] 

DOUR.      [HAINArLT.] 

DOUR  A,  or  DURRA.     [Sorgiii'm  VOT-GAB*.] 

DOURO  in  Portuguese,  Duero  in  Spanish,  one  of  the 
principal  livers  of  the  Peninsula,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Ur- 
bicin,  in  (he  north  part  of  the  province  of  Soria  in  Old  I 
ide.   It  first  flows  southwards,  passing  by  the  town  of  Soria, 

i  turns  to  the  west,  through  the  pi 
VuUaduhd,  and   Zamora,  and 

both  fr  in  the  north  and  the  south,  the  principal  of  which 

*     Pisuerga,  which  rises  in  die  Asturian  mountains, 

and  after  receiving  the  Alanzon  from  Burgos  and  the  Car- 

n  from   Palencia,   pas  lladolid,  and  enters   the 

Dun  Tordcsillas:    2.  the  Se^uillo,   also  from  the 

noil),  passes  by  Medina  del  Rio  Seoo,  and  joins  the  Douro 
shore  Zamora ;  3,  the  Bala,  a  large  stream,  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Leon,  and  enters  the  Douro  below  Zamora. 
i  receiving  the  Bsla,  the  Douro  reaches  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  for  about  fifty 
arks  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  Sula- 
manca  in  Spain,  and  that  of  TrasosMontes  in  Portugal. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  first  theTotmi 
stdefsbta  stream,  from  the  south-east,  which  rises  iu  the 
lolly  Sierra  dt  vilamaura,  and  then 

further  south  the-  Agueda,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The 
Douro  1 1nn  turns  again  to  the  west,  and  crosses  the  north 
part  of  Portugal,  marking  the  limits  between  the  provinces 
ofTras  os  Montes  and  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  on  its  north 
i;,  and  the  province  of  Beira  on  its  south  bank.  The 
principal  affluents  of  the  Douro  in  Portugal  are  the  Coa 
from  ihe  south]  and  Ihe  Saber  and  Tauie^a  from  the  OOffth. 
The  Douro  passes  by  the  towns  of  LsinegQ  and  Oporto,  and 

•rs  the  At  loiter  City,  of  which  it  forms 

the  harbour.  The  whole  course  of  the  Douro  wish  its  wind- 
ings is  nearly  600  miles,  through  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  regions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

DOUW,  GERARD,  was  born  at  Ley den  in  1013.  In 
1622  he  was  put  by  his  father,  a  glazier,  to  study  drawing 
under  Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver,  with  whom 


remained  eighteen  months.    He  afterwards  received  the 
instructions  of  Peter  Kouwhoorn,  a  painter  on  glass,  and 
learned  his  art  so  well  that  be  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
his  father.  The  latter,  however,  alarmed  at  the  danger  he  in- 
curred by  mounting  to  his  work  at  church  windows,  made 
bjm  study  painting  instead,  and  the  illustrious  Rembrandt 
was  chosen  for  the  lad's  master.     From  that  great  painter 
Gerard  learned  the  mastery  of  colour  and  chiaroseui 
he  differed  entirely  from  his  teacher  in  Ins  manner  of  paint* 
iug.  Instead  of  growing  bolder  and  rougher  in  his  handling  as 
he  grew  older,  he  became  more  and  more  delicate 
elaborating  everything  which  he  touched  with  the  n 
quisite  delicacy  and  minuteness,  in  so  much  that  the  thread* 
of  brocades,  and  of  line  carpels  are  expressed  even 
smallest  paintings.   Nothing  escaped  his  eye  nor  his  pencil, 
And  yet   with  till   his  elaboration  of  detail  his  pictUJ 
powerful  in  effect,  and  harmonious  and  brilliant  in  colour. 
Hi   was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  own  tools,  that  he  might 
have  them  of  the  requisite  fineness. 

Gerard  Douw  has  been  charged  with  excessr 
in  finishing;  and  some  anecdotes  are   tokl  in   proof  of  it, 
Sandrart  says,  that  he  once  visited  Gerard's  study  i 
pniiy  with  Bamboccio,  and  on  their  both  expressing thad 
admiration  of  a  certain  miniature  broom-handle  in  one  of 
his  pictures,  he  said,  that  he  should  spend  three  more  dajs 
upon  it,   before  he  left  it.     It  is  said  that   his  sittetl 
bo  wearied  by  his  dilatorincss,  and  disgusted  by  the 
scripts  of  their  jaded  faces,  which  he  faithfully  put  upon  the 
canvass,  that  others  were  deterred  from  sitting,  and  he  waj 
obliged  to  abandon  portrait-painting.     But  Karel  de  Moor, 
wfaio  had  been  a  pupil  of  his,  averred  that  he  waj 
slow  as  had  been  asserted  \  and  the  number  of  his  pic: 
tends  tO  corroborate  his  statement.     Douw  got    e 
prices  for  his  paintings;  generally  from  600  to  1000  no 
and  Sandrart  informs  us  that  Spiering,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Hague,  paid  him  an  annual  salary  of  IGUu  tlorins,  for  the 
mere  right  of  refusal  of  all  the  pictures  he  painted, 
highest  price  he  could  obtain.     Gerard  Douw  died  in  lC^U 
The  most  famous  among  his  pupils  was  Miens.       ! 
turcs  arc  in  all  great  collections,    (Argenville  ;  Stndrart.) 

DOVE.    [CoLUMBinjE.] 

DOVE  DALE.    [Derbyshire.] 

DOVER,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  borough  and  market- 
town,  having  separate  jurisdiction,  in  the  eastern  di 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  IG  niiles*  south-east  by  south  from 
Canterbury  and  11  east-south-east  from  London,      i ' 
situated  on  the  coast,  ut  the  opening  of  a  deep  valle; 
by  a  depression  in  the  chalk  hills,  which  het 

M  Ction  in  i  he  sea.     This  depression  runs  into  ll 
'  ral  miles,  and  forms  the  basin  of  a  small 

Dover  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Dwyr,  tium  dwftirlra 
p  place),  or  from   dwr  (water),  thre  being 
stream  in  the  valley  at  the  extremity  of  which  I ). 
By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Dunns,  whence  D 

Prom  its  proximity  to  the  continent,  Dover  has  for  many 
years  been  the  usual  port  of  embarkation  for 
going  both  from  and  toEngland.  [Calais,]  In  the  i 
Henry  VIII.  the  emperor  Charles  V,    landed     hep 
Henry  on  that  occasion  contributed  a  large  ^ 
erection  of  a  pier,   which   was  subsequently  completed  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  castle,  which  is  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  original 
sfructcd  by  the   Romans.      The  southern  i  Do\tt 

were  originally  strongly  fortified  during  the  I 
extend  in  a  semicircle  as  far  as  the  fatuous  S 
Cliff,  so  called  from  the  celebrated  scene  in  *  K        ! 

The  boundaries  of  the  present  borough,  in 
the  old  borough,  include  a  part  of  the  parish  »  1   liu 
and  comprise  a  population  of  15,2118  persons;   l<- 
registered  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.      I 
rough   sends  two  members  lo  parliament.     It 
the    Municipal  Corporation   Report  to  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther there  are  any  charters.     A  court  of  record  is  h< 
times  a  week.     The  general  sessions  are  held  thret 
year  before  the  recorder  and  other  justices.     There 
hundred  court,  hut  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  tov 

iucipally  of  one  street  about  a  mile 
the  direction  of  the  valley.     A  theatre  and  as- 
were    erected  in    1790.      The    town  is    now  e 
fashionable  watering- place,  and  possesses  every  com 
for  sea-bathing.     Many   handsome  houses   have    r< 
been  built  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors  in 
The  harbour  is  not  very  good, but  it  can  accomn 
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of  500  tons,  and  is  principally  used  for  sailing  and  steam 
pickets  to  France.  It  has  now  for  some  years  (1837)  been 
undergoing  repairs  and  improvements,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  can  ever  be  made  a  good  port.  Some  corn 
is  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  exported  to  London  ; 
and  there  are  some  paper-mills  near  the  town.  The  mar- 
ket-days are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  An  annual  fair  is 
held  on  the  23rd  of  November. 

There  are  two  churches,  St  James's  and  St.  Mary's ;  the 
Sinner  worth  145/.,  the  latter  287/.  per  annum;  as  well  as 
a  new  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Society 
vf  Friends,  Independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Unitarians, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  A  charity-school  for  boys  and  girls 
was  founded  in  1789;  it  has  received  various  donations, 
and  in  1820  a  new  building,  capable  of  containing  200  boys 
and  200  srirls,  was  erected.  The  hospital  of  St.  Mary,  after- 
wards called  the  Maison-Dicu,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
Henry  III.  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent  and  chief 
justice  of  England.    [Cinque  Ports] 

DOVETAIL,  a  term  in  joinery.  A  dovetail  is  the  end 
of  apiece  of  wood  fashioned  into  the  fan-like  form  of  a  dove's 
tail,  and  let  into  a  corresponding  hollow  of  another  piece  of 
wood.  Dovetails  are  either  exposed  or  concealed;  'con- 
cealed dovetailing  is  of  two  kinds,  lapped  and  mitred.' 
(Nicholson's  Diet.) 

DOVRA  FIELD.    [Norway.] 

DOWER  (Law)  is  that  part  of  the  husband's  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  which  come  to  the  wife  upon  his 
death,  not  by  force  of  any  contract  expressed  or  implied  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  by  operation  of  law,  to  be  completed  by 
m  actual  assignment  of  particular  portions  of  the  property. 

Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  five,  and  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  3  &  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  105,  four  kinds  of  dower 
ttre  known  to  the  English  law. 

1 .  Dower  at  the  common  law. 

2.  Dower  by  custom. 

3.  Dower  ad  ostium  ecclesiae. 

4.  Dower  ex  assensu  patris. 

5.  Dower  de  la  plus  beale. 

This  last  was  merely  a  consequence  of  tenure  by  knight's 
lerrice,  and  was  abolished  by  stat  12  Charles  II.  c.  24;  and 
die  3rd  and  4th  having  long  become  obsolete,  were  finally 
ibolished  by  the  above-mentioned  statute  of  Wm.  IV. 

By  the  old  law,  dower  attached  upon  the  lands  of  which 
the  husband  was  seised  at  any  time  during  the  marriage,  and 
thichajchild  of  the  husband  and  wife  might  by  possibility 
nberit ;  and  they  remained  liable  to  dower  in  the  hands  of  a 
purchaser,  though  various  ingenious  modes  of  conveyance 
were  contrived,  which  in  some  cases  prevented  the  attaching 
if  dower :  but  this  liability  was  productive  of  great  inconve- 
Jtoence,  and  frequently  of  injustice.  The  law  too  was  in- 
consistent, for  the  wife  was  not  dowable  out  of  her  husband's 
equitable  estates,  although  the  husband  had  his  courtesy  in 
tW  to  which  the  wife  was  equitably  entitled.  [Courtesy.] 
To  remedy  these  inconveniences  the  statute  above  men- 
tioned wa»  passed,  and  its  objects  may  be  stated  to  be,  1,  to 
Bake  equitable  estates  in  possession  liable  to  dower ;  2,  to 
tike  away  the  right  to  dower  out  of  lands  disposed  of  by 
the  husband  absolutely  in  his  life  or  by  will ;  3,  to  enable 
the  husband,  by  a  simple  declaration  in  a  deed  or  will  to 
tvthe  right  to  dower. 

1  The  law  of  dower,'  say  the  Real  Property  Commission- 
ers, in  their  Second  Rejwrt,  upon  which  this  statute  was 
banded,  *  though  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  freehold  pro- 
perty which  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  established, 
and  during  a  long  time  afterwards,  had,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  alienation  of  property  which  takes  place  in 
modern  times,  become  exceedingly  inconvenient.'  In  short, 
dower  was  considered  and  treated  as  an  incumbrance,  and 
▼as  never,  except  in  cases  of  inadvertency,  suffered  to 
arise.  The  increase  of  personal  property,  and  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  securing  a  provision  by  settlement, 
tfibrded  more  effectual  and  convenient  means  of  providing 
far  the  wife.  Dower  at  the  common  law  is  the  only  species 
ef  dower  which  affects  lands  in  England  generally ;  dower 
tor  custom  is  only  of  local  application,  as  dower  by  the  cus- 
tom of  gavelkind  and  Borough  English ;  and  freebench  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  copyhold  lands.  The  former  is  treated 
of  in  Robinsons  '  History  of  Gavelkind,'  the  latter  in  Wat- 
loss  on '  Copyholds.' 

In  order  to  describe  dower  at  the  common  law  clearly,  it 
vQl  be  advisable  to  follow  the  distribution  of  the  subject 
ttde  by  Blackstone. 


1.  Who  may  be  endowed. 

2.  Of  what  a  wife  may  be  endowed. 

3.  How  she  shall  be  endowed. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented. 

1.  Who  may  be  endowed. — Every  woman  who  has  at- 
tained  the  age  of  nine  years  is  entitled  to  dower  by  common 
law,  except  aliens,  and  Jewesses,  so  long  as  they  continue 
in  their  religion.  And  from  the  disability  arising  from 
alienage,  a  queen,  and  also  an  alien  licensed  by  the  king, 
are  exempt. 

2.  Of  what  she  may  be  endowed.— She  is  now  by  law  en- 
titled to  be  endowed,  that  is,  to  have  an  estate  for  life  in 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  hus- 
band was  solely  seised  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  or  in  which 
he  had  a  right  of  entry,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  of 
a  local  or  equitable  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession,  to 
which  the  issue  of  the  husband  and  wife  (if  any)  might  by 
possibility  inherit. 

3.  How  she  shall  be  endowed.— By  Magna  Charta  it  is 
provided,  that  the  widow  shall  not  pay  a  fine  to  the  lord  for 
her  dower,  and  that  she  shall  remain  in  the  chief  house  of 
her  husband  for  forty  days  after  his  death,  during  which 
time  her  dower  shall  be  assigned.  The  particular  lands 
and  hereditaments  to  be  held  in  dower  must  be  assigned 
by  the  heir  of  the  husband,  or  his  guardian,  by  metes  and 
bounds  if  divisible,  otherwise  specially,  as  of  the  third  pre- 
sentation to  a  benefice,  &c.  If  the  heir  or  his  guardian  do 
not  assign,  or  assign  unfairly,  the  widow  has  her  remedy  at 
law,  and  the  sheriff  is  appointed  to  assign  her  dower ;  or  by 
bill  in  equity,  which  is  now  the  usual  remedy. 

4.  How  dower  may  be  barred  or  prevented.— A  woman 
is  barred  of  her  dower  by  the  attainder  of  her  husband 
for  treason,  by  her  own  attainder  for  treason,  or  felony,  by 
divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii,  by  elopement  from  her  hus- 
band and  living  with  her  adulterer,  by  detaining  the  title- 
deeds  from  the  heir  at  law,  until  she  restores  them,  by 
alienation  of  the  lands  assigned  her  for  a  greater  estate  than 
she  has  in  them ;  and  she  might  also  be  barred  of  her 
dower  by  levying  a  fine,  or  suffering  a  recovery  during  her 
marriage,  while  those  assurances  existed.  But  the  most 
usual  means  of  barring  dower  are  by  jointures,  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1 0 ;  and  by  the  act  of 
the  husband.  Before  the  stat.  3  &  4  Wm.  I  v.,  c.  105,  a 
fine  or  recovery  by  the  husband  and  wife  was  the  only  mode 
by  which  a  right  to  dower  which  had  already  attached  could 
be  barred,  though,  by  means  of  a  simple  form  of  conveyance, 
a  husband  might  prevent  the  right  to  dower  from  arising  at 
all  upon  lands  purchased  by  him.  By  the  above-mentioned 
statute,  it  is  provided  that  no  woman  shall  be  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  any  lands  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband 
either  in  his  life  or  by  will,  and  that  his  debts  and  engage- 
ments shall  be  valid  and  effectual  as  against  the  right  of 
the  widow  to  dower.  And  further,  that  any  declaration  by 
the  husband,  either  by  deed  or  will,  that  the  dower -of  his 
wife  shall  be  subjected  to  any  restrictions,  or  that  she  shall 
not  have  any  dower,  shall  be  effectual.  It  is  also  provided 
that  a  simple  devise  of  real  estate  to  the  wife  by  the  husband 
shall,  unless  a  contrary  intention  be  expressed,  operate  in 
bar  of  her  dower.  This  statute  however  affects  only  mar- 
riages contracted,  and  only  deeds,  &c,  subsequent  to  1st 
January,  1834. 

Most  of  these  alterations,  as  indeed  may  be  said  of  many 
others  which  have  recently  been  made  in  the  English  real 
property  law,  have  for  some  years  been  established  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  An  account  of  the  various 
enactments  and  provisions  in  force  in  the  different  states 
respecting  dower  may  be  found  in  4  Kent's  Commentaries, 
p.  34-72.    (Bl.  Com.;  Park  on  Dower.) 

DOWLETABAD,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  seven  miles  north-west  from  the  city 
of  Aurungabad,  in  19°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  25'  E.  long.  The 
fort  consists  of  an  enormous  insulated  mass  of  granite, 
standing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  any  hill,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  500  feet.  The  rock  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
across  which  there  is  but  one  passage,  which  will  allow  no 
more  than  two  persons  to  go  abreast.  The  passage  into  the 
fort  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  can  be  entered  by  only 
one  person  at  a  time  in  a  stooping  posture.  From  th'is  en- 
trance the  passage,  still  cut  through  the  rock  and  very  nar- 
row, winds  upwards.  In  the  course  of  this  passage  are 
several  doors  by  which  it  is  obstructed,  and  the  place  is  alto- 
gether so  strong,  that  a  very  small  number  of  persons  within 
the  fort  might  bid  defiance  to  a  numerous  army.    On  the. 
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other  hand,  the  fort  might  be  invested  by  a  very  incon- 
siderable force,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  any  supplies 
being  received  by  the  garrison,  who,  owing  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  outlet,  could  never  make  an  effective  sally.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  to  the  height  of  180  feet  from  the 
ditch,  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  it  would  be  wholly  im- 
practicable to  ascend  it.  The  rock  is  well  provided  with 
tanks  of  water. 

Since  the  seat  of  government  has  been  transferred  to 
Aurungabad  the  town  of  Dowlctabad  has  greatly  decayed; 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  now  inhabited.  This  place  is 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  very  powerful  rajah  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Mohammedans  under 
Allah  ud  Deen  carried  their  arms  into  this  part  of  the  Dec- 
can.  In  1306  the  fort  and  surrounding  country  were 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi. 
About  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  taken 
by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  in  1634, 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  again  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moguls.  Dowletabad  has  since  followed  the 
fate  of  that  part  of  the  Deccan,  having  been  conquered  by 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  with  whose  successors,  the  Nizanis  of 
Hyderabad,  it  has  since  remained. 

DOWN,  the  fine  hair  of  plants,  is  a  cellular  expansion 
of  the  cuticle,  consisting  of  attenuated  thin  semi  trans- 
parent hairs,  either  simple  or  jointed  end  to  end,  or  even 
branched,  as  in  the  Mullein.  When  attached  to  seeds,  it 
enables  them  to  be  buoyed  up  in  the  air  and  transported 
from  place  to  place.  When  covering  the  external  surface 
of  a  plant,  it  undoubtedly  acts  as  a  protection  against 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  probably  as  a  means  of 
absorbing  moisture  from  the  air. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in 
Ireland;  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  angle  of  Loch  Neagh, 
the  county  of  Antrim,  and  the  bay  of  Belfast ;  on  the  east 
and  south  by  the  Irish  channel ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford  and  the  river  of  N ewry. 
The  greatest  length  from  Cranfield  point  on  the  south-west 
to  Orlock  point  on  the  north-east  is  51  English  miles ; 
greatest  breadth  from  Moyallan  on  the  west  to  the  coast 
near  Ballywalter  on  the  east,  38  miles.  The  coast  line  (in- 
cluding Lough  Strangford)  from  Belfast  to  Newry,  ex- 
clusive of  small  irregularities,  is  about  125  English  miles. 
The  area,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland, 
consists  of— 


Land 
Water 


Acres.       Roods.  Poles. 
608,415       2        15 
3,502       1        14 


Total        ....     611,917       3       20 
Statute  measure,  or  956  square  statute  miles  nearly. 

Down  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ulster.  The 
surface  of  nearly  all  the  county  is  undulating ;  but  the  only 
uncultivated  district  is  that  occupied  by  the  Mourne  moun- 
tains and  the  detached  group  of  Slievc  Croob.  The  moun- 
tainous district  of  Mourne  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
bay  of  Dundrum  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford, 
and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  square  miles.  Beginning 
from  the  west,  the  principal  elevations  are  Cleomack,  1257 
feet;  Tievedockaragh,  1557  feet;  Eagle  Mountain,  2084 
feet,  having  on  the  north  Rocky  Mountain,  1328  feet,  and 
on  the  south  Finlieve,  1868  feet ;  Slieve  Muck  North,  2198 
feet,  from  the  north-western  declivity  of  which  the  river 
Bann  takes  its  rise  at  an  altitude  of  1467  feet;  Slieve 
Muck  South,  1931  feet;  Slievc  Bingian,  2449  feet;  and 
north  of  these  Chimney  Hock  Mountains,  2152  feet ;  Slieve 
Bearnagh,  2394  feet;  Slieve  Corragh,  2512  feet;  and  Slievc 
Donard,  2796  feet,  the  highest  ground  in  the  county,  which 
overhangs  the  sea  above'Newcastle,  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  western  shore  of  Dundrum  bay.  This  mountain 
group  contains  much  fine  scenery.  Its  north-eastern  de- 
clivities are  clothed  for  several  miles  with  the  plantations 
of  Tullymore  Park,  the  splendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Roden ;  its  western  flanks  overhang  the  beautiful  vicinities 
of  Warren's  Point  and  Rosstrevor,  and  on  the  narrow  strip 
between  its  southern  declivities  and  the  sea  is  situated  the 
fine  demesne  of  Mourne  Park  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Kilmorey.  The  Slieve  Croob  range  covers  an  area  of  about  ten 
square  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  the  Mourne  Group.  Slieve 
Croob,  the  highest  elevation  of  the  range,  has  an  altitude  of 
1755  feet;  on  its  north-eastern  declivity  the  river  Lagan  rises 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.. 


The  remainder  of  the  county,  about  650  square  mile* 
is  productive,  being  either  under  cultivation  or  serving 
the  purposes  of  turbary.  The  numerous  hills  which 
diversify  the  surface  are  seldom  too  high  for  arable  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  facilitates 
drainage,  and  likewise  affords  a  shelter,  which,  from  the 
scarcity  of  timber  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  is  of  material 
advantage.  A  low  chain  of  cultivated  eminences,  well  tim- 
bered, and  on  the  northern  and  western  side  covered  with 
the  demesnes  and  improvements  of  a  resident  gentry,  com- 
mences east  of  Dromore,  and  extends  under  various  names 
along  the  valley  of  the  Lagan  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Bel* 
fast  Loch,  as  far  as  Bangor.  The  only  detached  eminence 
of  any  consequence  is  the  hill  of  Scrabo  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Strangford,  534  feet.  This  range  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Lagan  from  that  of  Loch  Strangford. 

The  eastern  shore  of  Belfast  Loch  has  no  anchorage  for 
vessels  above  the  third  class.  There  is  a  small  quay  for 
fishing  and  pleasure-boats  at  Cultra,  a  mile  below  the 
bathing  village  of  Holywood,  where  regattas  are  held. 
Out  of  Belfast  Loch  the  first  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Ards  is  at  Bangor,  where  a  pier  was  built  by  parliamen- 
tary grant  in  1 757,  forming  a  small  harbour  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  bay  of  about  300  ft.  square.  Fifteen  sail 
of  carrying  vessels  belong  to  this  place,  which  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  export  of  corn  and  cattle  to  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  Colonel  Ward,  the  proprietor,  is  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  a  pier,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
fifteen  feet  at  low  water  within  the  harbour.  The  coast 
here  consists  of  low  slate  rocks ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  m 
getting  stones  of  a  sufficient  size,  which  has  hitherto  retarded 
the  completion  of  this  desirable  work.  East  of  Bangor  is 
the  little  harbour  of  Groomsport  or  Gregory's  Port,  where 
Duke  Schomberg  landed  in  1G90.  Here  is  a  small  quay 
and  about  100  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  fishermen.  South- 
east of  Groomsport  is  Donaghadee,  the  only  place  of  security 
for  a  large  vessel  from  Belfast  Loch  south  to  the  harbour 
of  Strangford.  [Donaghadee.]  OfF  Donaghadee  lie  three 
islands,  called  the  Copelands,  from  a  family  of  that  name 
which  formerly  held  the  opposite  coast.  On  one  of  these, 
called  the  Cross  or  Lighthouse  Island,  there  is  a  lighthouse, 
which  marks  the  entrance  to  Belfast  Loch  from  the  south. 
This  building,  which  was  erected  about  1715,  is  a  square 
tower,  70  ft.  high  to  the  lantern:  the  walls  7  ft.  thick.  The 
mode  of  lighting  practised  in  1744,  when  Harris  wrote  hit 
'  History  of  Down,'  was  by  a  fire  of  coals  kindled  on  a 
grate,  which  was  fixed  on  an  iron  spindle  rising  from  tha 
masonry.  On  a  windy  night  this  grate  used  to  consume  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  coal.  This  island  contains  40  acres ;  the 
other  two,  295  and  31  acres  respectively.  The  sound  be* 
tween  Big  Island,  which  lies  nearest  the  land,  and  tha 
shore  of  Down,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 
It  has  from  7  to  8  fathoms  of  water ;  but  the  side  next  tha 
mainland  is  foul ;  and  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
called  the  Deputy,  which  has  but  1 0  ft.  of  water  at  low 
ebb,  renders  the  navigation  difficult  in  hazy  weather. 

From  Donaghadee  south  the  coast  is  low,  rocky,  and 
dangerous.  The  rock  of  Sculmarlin,  covered  at  hair-flood, 
and  the  North  and  South  Rocks,  the  former  never  covered; 
the  latter  at  every  half  tide,  lie  farthest  off  shore,  and  art 
most  in  the  way  of  vessels  coming  up  channel.  The  light 
house  of  Kilwarlin  was  erected  on  the  South  Rock  in  1797, 
and  has  since  proved  highly  serviceable  to  all  traders  in  tha 
channel.  At  Bail v waiter,  Ballyhalbert,  Cloghy,  and  New* 
castle,  in  Quintin  feay,  all  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Ards,  are  fishing  stations.  The  first  is  very  capable  of  im- 
provement as  a  harbour,  and  there  is  a  small  quay  for  tha 
supply  of  the  Kilwarlin  Lighthouse  at  the  latter ;  hut  no 
shelter  in  any  of  them  for  vessels  of  more  than  30  tons. 

South  fiom  Newcastle  is  Tara  Bay,  much  frequented  by 
fishing-vessels,  and  capable  of  great  improvement.  Tha 
estimated  expense  of  a  breakwater  pier,  which  would  convert 
it  into  an  excellent  tide  harbour,  is  3806/.  The  peninsula  of 
Ards  runs  out  at  Ballyquintin  to  a  low  rocky  point  south 
of  Tara  Bay.  A  rock,  called  the  Bar  Pladdy,  having  lift. 
water  at  spring  ebbs,  lies  immediately  off  Quintin  Point; 
and  the  entrance  to  Strangford  Loch  is  erroneously  laid 
down  in  Mackenzie's  Map  as  lying  through  the  narrow  in- 
termediate channel  called  Nelson's  Gut.  Several  shipwrecks 
have  occurred  in  consequence.  The  true  entrance  to 
Strangford  Loch  lies  west  of  the  Bar  Pladdy,  between  it 
and  Killard  Point,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  entrance  m 
a  narrow  channel  of  about  5  miles  in  length  by  an  tvaiqp 
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breadth  of  less  than  a  mile.  Within,  the  loch  of  Strangford 
expands  into  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  extending 
northwards  to  Newtownards,  and  nearly  insulating  the  dis- 
trict between  it  and  the  sea.  The  tide  of  so  large  a  sheet 
of  water  making  its  way  to  and  from  the  sea,  causes  a  great 
current  in  the  narrow  connecting  strait  at  every  ebb  and 
flow,  and  renders  the  navigation  at  such  times  very  difficult, 
Across  this  strait  is  a  ferry,  which  gives  name  to  the  town 
of  Portaferry  at  the  eastern  or  Ards  side  of  the  entrance. 
The  town  of  Strangford.  which  lies  opposite,  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  strength  of  the  tide  race  be- 
tween. The  true  channel,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
rtnit,  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  being 
contracted  by  rocks,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ranting 
Wheel,  causes  a  whirlpool  dangerous  to  small  craft.  There 
is  another  but  less  dangerous  eddy  of  the  same  kind  at  the 
opposite  side.  Within  the  entrance  there  are  several  good 
anchorages,  and  landing-quays  at  Strangford,  Portaferry, 
Mlileagh,  the  quay  of  Downpatrick,  and  Kirkcubbin.  Kil- 
kJeagh  quay  was  built  by  parliamentary  grant  in  1 765,  and 

I  eo»t  I2uu/.,  but  is  now  much  gone  to  decay.     Strangford 
i    Loch  contains  a  great  number  of  islands,  many  of  which 

are  pasturable,  and  great  numbers  of  rabbits  are  bred  in 
'  them.  From  Killard  Point  the  coast  beat's  south-west,  and 
■  rocky  and  foul  as  far  as  Ardglass,  where  there  is  a  pretty 
good  harbour,  safe  for  small  vessels,  by  which  it  is  mucn 
frequented,  but  cxpused  to  a  heavy  ground  swell  in  south- 
easterly gales.  A  pier  was  built  here  about  1819  at  the 
hint  expense  of  the  old  fishery  board  and  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  O^ilvie.  There  is  a  small  lighthouse  at  the  extremity 
of  this  pier.  Ardglass  is  a  principal  place  of  resort  for  the 
lining  Meets  which  frequent  the  channel.  Immediately 
vest  of  Ardglass  lies  the  harbour  of  Killough,  between 
Ringf  >rd  Point  on  the  east  and  St.  John's  Point  on  the 
ve.»t.  A  natural  breakwater,  easily  improvable,  extends 
between  these  points,  and  gives  a  pretty  secure  anchorage 
for  large  vessels  within.  There  is  an  inner  harbour  for 
small  craft,  dry  at  ebb,  with  a  quay,  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

West  of  St.  John's"  Point  opens  the  great  bay  of  Dun  - 
drum,  which  extends  from  this  point  on  the  east  to  the 
coast    of  Mourne   on   the  west,  a   distance  of  about  four 
kagiies  by  a  league  in  depth,  running  north  by  we-t.    This 
bav  is  exposed,  shallow,  and  full  of  quicksands,  and  so  situ- 
ated that,  till  the  erection  of  the  prcMMt  pier,  which  forms 
a  small   asylum  harbour  at  Newcastle,  a  well-frequented 
Wihing-placc  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  bay,  vessels 
embayed    here  with  an  east  or  southeast  wind  inevitably 
vent  on   shore.     From  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the 
nstdent  revenue  officer  stationed  at  Newcastle,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  from  1783  to  1835,  58  vessels,  valued  at 
M9.051)/.,  have  been  wrecked  in  Dundrum  Bay.    The  pier 
■f  Newcastle  was  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  old 
fchery  board  and  the  proprietor,  Earl  Annesley:  the  cost 
wa»  3,600/.     It  is  hignly  serviceable  as  a  station  for  the 
ftbing-boats  of  the  coast,  and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
finr  vessels  within  the  last  three  years. 

From  Newcastle  south  to  Cranfield  Point  the  coast  of 
Mourne  possesses  only  three  small  boat  harbours,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  at  Derryogua,  where  there  is  a  fishing 
nation.  On  this  part  of  the  coast,  near  Kilkcel,  is  a  light- 
taue,  120  feet  high.  Between  Cranfield  Point  on  the 
cast,  and  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of  Dundalk,  in  the 
CDQBty  of  Louth,  on  the  west,  is  the  entrance  to  the  ex- 
tensive harbour  of  Carlingford.  This  loch  is  about  eight 
Biles  long  by  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  steep 
mountains  to  the  east  and  west  along  each  side.  From 
Xarrow  Water,  where  it  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  river, 
lbs  tide  flows  up  to  Newry,  whence  there  is  a  canal  com- 
MDication  with  the  Upper  Bann  river,  which  flows  into 
Loch  Neagh.  There  are  numerous  rocks  and  shoals  at  the 
entrance,  where  a  new  lighthouse  is  about  being  erected, 
sad  a  bar  all  across,  on  which  there  are  but  eight  feet  of 
water  at  ebb  tides.  The  middle  part  of  the  loch  is  deep, 
Wit  exposed  to  heavy  squalls  from  the  mountains.  The  best 
aefcorages  are  off  Carlingford,  on  the  south  side,  and  oppo- 
ato  Warren's  Point,  and  Rosstrevor,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
There  are  two  great  beds  of  oysters  in  this  loch,  one  off 
Bosstrevor  Quay,  two  and  a  half  miles  long  by  half  a  mile 
broad;  the  other  off  Killowen  Point,  one  mile  long  by  half 
a  mile  broad.    The  marquis  of  Anglesey  is  the  proprietor. 

I I  Tkeftsbery  is  open  to  all  persons  paying  5s.  yearly.    Abouf 
i|    lltffc  worth  of  oysters  are  taken  annually:  they  soil  in 


Warren's  Point  at  7  s.  to  15$.  per  thousand,  and  are  ode* 
bra  ted  throughout  Ireland  for  their  excellent  flavour.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  carry  the  Newry  canal,  which  termi- 
nates at  Fathom,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  forward  to  the 
deep  water  off  Warren's  Point,  where  it  is  intended  that  it 
should  terminate  with  a  ship  lock  and  floating  basin. 
Warren's  Point  has  a  good  quay,  from  which  steamers  sail 
regularly  for  Liverpool :  most  of  the  exports  of  Newry  are 
shipped  here  from  the  small  craft  that  bring  them  down 
the  canal.  The  scenery  on  both  sides  of  Carlingford  Loch 
is  of  striking  beauty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Bann,  all  the  rivers  of 
Down  discharge  their  water  into  the  Irish  channel.  The 
navigable  river  Lagan,  which,  throughout  near  half  of  its 
course,  has  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bann,  turns 
eastward  at  Magheralin,  four  miles  north-east  of  which  it 
becomes  the  county  boundary,  and  passing  by  L^burn,  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Belfast,  after  a  course  of  about  thirty  miles. 
The  Ballynahinch  or  Annacloy  river  brings  down  the 
waters  of  several  small  lakes  south-east  of  Hillsborough, 
and  widens  into  the  Quoile  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  200  tons  a  mile  below  Downpatrick,  where  it 
forms  an  extensive  arm  of  Strangford  Loch.  The  Quoile 
is  covered  with  numerous  islands,  and  its  windings  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  The  Newry  river  rises  near 
Rathfriland,  and  flowing  westward  by  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  the  Mourne  range,  turns  south  a  little  above 
Newry,  and  after  a  short  course  falls  into  the  head  of  Car- 
lingford Loch.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  the  district 
of  Mourne  immediately  to  the  sea,  and  there  is  no  part  of 
the  county  deficient  in  a  good  supply  of  running  water. 

The  Lagan  navigation,  connecting  Loch  Neagh  with 
Belfast  Loch,  gives  a  line  of  water  communication  to  the 
entire  northern  boundary  of  the  county ;  and  the  Newry 
Canal,  connecting  the  navigable  river  Buuu  with  the  bay 
of  Carlingford,  affords  a  like  facility  to  the  western  district, 
so  that,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten  miles  between  the 
Bann  and  the  termination  of  the  Lagan  navigation,  the 
entire  county  boundary  is  formed  either  by  the  coast  line 
or  by  lines  of  water  carriage.  The  Lagan  navigation  was 
commenced  in  1755,  and  cost  upwards  of  100,000/.,  but 
owing  to  mismanagement  and  the  difficulties  of  keeping  a 
rapid  river  navigation  in  repair,  it  has  not  proved  a  profit- 
able speculation.  The  summit  level,  towards  Loch  Neagh, 
is  112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Newry  Canal  admits  vessels  of  50  tons  through  the 
heart  of  Ulster.  It  was  commenced  in  1730,  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  under  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  3rd  of  George  II.,  and  was  wholly  constructed 
by  government.  The  original  object  was  chiefly  to  afford  a 
water  carriage  for  the  coals  of  Tyrone  district  to  Dublin. 
The  canal  lies  partly  in  the  county  of  Down  and  partly  in 
Armagh ;  it  extends,  from  its  junction  with  the  Bann  river 
near  Guilford,  to  Fathom,  on  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  about 
14  Irish  or  17f  English  miles,  having  its  summit  level  77 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  average  breadth  of  the  canal  at 
top  is  40  feet:  the  locks  are  15  in  number,  and  22  feet  in 
the  clear.  The  c*anal  was  opened  in  1 741,  but  being  among 
the  first  works  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Ireland  it  required 
numerous  repairs,  and  has  not  yet  made  any  considerable 
return  for  the  original  outlay.  From  the  year  1802  to  the 
year  1817,  the  total  amount  of  toll  received  was  27,838/. 
13*.  G\d.t  and  the  total  expenditure  was  70,495/.  18*.  8jrf.; 
and  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  gross  receipts  were 
25,461/.  19*.  firf.,  and  the  gross  expenditure  10,897/.  14*.  7id. 
This  navigation  was  vested  in  the  directors-general  of  Ireland 
navigation  down  to  1827.  It  is  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Works. 

Down  is  well  supplied  with  roads.  The  great  northern 
road  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  passes  through  the  county  from 
north  to  south,  by  Hillsborough,  Dromore,  Banbridge, 
Loughbrickland,  and  Newry :  this  is  the  only  turnpike  road 
in  Down.  The  other  chief  lines  are  from  Belfast  to  Do- 
naghadee  by  Ncwtownards ;  from  Bel  fast  to  Downpatrick 
by  Ballynatiinch ;  and  from  Downpatrick  to  Newry  by 
Castlewellan  and  Rathfriland.  The  roads  in  general  are 
hilly,  but  well  constructed,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by 
the  grand  jury.  The  Ulster  Railroad,  from  Belfast  to 
Armagh,  will  pass  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Moira 
and  Shankill  in  this  county.  The  entire  length,  when 
completed,  will  be  36  miles  and  291  yards.  A  railroad  has 
been  projected  from  Belfast  to  Holywood,  a  bathing-place 
much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  Belfast  in  summer 
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The  vicinity  of  the  sea  prevents  the  continuance  of  frosts 
OH  the  easl  in  1  south;  and  the  insulated  position  of  the 
mountainous (met  confines  the  heavier  mists  ami  rains  to 
Unit  part  of  the  county  where  their  offsets  are  least  felt. 
The  general  inequality  of  the  ground  carries  off  surface 
waters  and  prevents  damps,  to  Uial  the  climate,  although 
somewhat  cold,  is  considered  very  wholesome.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  in  spring  are  from  the  east:  westerly  winds, 
although  more  frequent  than  from  any  other  point,  have 
ni.it  so  great  a  prevalence  as  in  the  neighbouring  counties* 
Larch  timber  thrive.*  on  very  exposed  situations  on  the 
Mourne  mountains. 

The  chief  geological  features  are  strongly  marked.  The 
Mourne  and  Slieve  Croob  groups  consist  of  granite,  The 
boundary  of  this  primitive  district  begins  from  the  east  at 
Dun<liLiiii  whence  paaaing  northward  to  Slieve  Croob,  it 
run;*  nearly  due  west,  including  the  lordship  of  Newry.  and 
pusei  into  the  adjoining  counties  of  Armagh  and  Louth. 
This  mass  of  granite  reappears  in  Cavau,  and  probably  is  the 
same  which  rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  in  the 
mountains  of  Sligo.  Northward  and  eastward  of  the 
granite  district  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  county  is 
occupied  by  nn  extension  of  the  transition  series  which  forms 
ihe  southern  basin  of  Loch  Neagh.  Clay  slate  in  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  induration  is  the  prevalent  rock,  Towards 
the  sea  on  the  north -east  and  east  slate  quarries  are 
com  mom  On  the  Antrim  boundary  near  Moira  an  ex- 
tension of  the  tertiary  limestone  formation  which  occurs 
throughout  the  basaltic  district  occupies  a  small  portion  of 
this  county,  and  eflbffdl  a  ffiOal  valuable  supply  of  lime 
manure  to  the  north-western  baronies.  Limestone  boulders 
are  found  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Belfast;  and 
at  Carthespil.  near  Comber*  on  the  western  side  of  Sh 
fbjrd  loch,  there  is  a  quarry  of  reddish  granular  limestone. 
Great  quantities  of  marl  are  raised  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Downpatrick.  The  junction  of  the  greywacke  and  granite 
may  be  observed  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river 
Lagan,  where  it  rises  on  Slieve  Croob. 

Copper  ore  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  about  five 
miles  north-east  of  Rosslrcvor ;  also  near  Portaferry,  and 
at  Clonligg,  between  Newtownards  and  Bangor*  At  the 
latter  place  is  a  I  cad- mine  which  has  been  worked  with 
moderate  success  at  various  times.  Lead  ore  occurs  on  Ihe 
i re  of  Ballylcady,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  on 
that  of  Bryansford,  near  Newcastle;  also  at  Killough,  and 
near  Portaferry.  A  lead-mine  has  likewise  been  worked  in 
the  Blundel  estate,  half  a  mile  from  Dundrum.  Indica- 
tions of  coal  have  been  observed  in  the  north-cast  of  the 
county,  and  ochreous  earths  have  been  found  in  various 
places;    but    hitherto  without    leading    to    any  practical 

alt. 

Chalybeate  spas  occur  at  Newry,  Dromore,  Magheralin, 
near  Donaghadee  and  Rathfriland,  and  at  various  places  in 
the  barony  of  Ards,  A  chalybeate  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  nitre  rises  about  two  miles  north-west  of 
Bally  nahinch,  on  the  declivity  of  Slieve  Croob  mountain, 
which  has  been  found  very  elhVacious  in  scorbutic  cases: 
the  village  of  Ballynahinch  has  become  a  rather  fashionable 
resort  dining  the  summer  months  in  consequence. 

The  prevalent  soil  in  the  low  district  is  a  stony  loam 
fanned  by  the  decomposition  of  the  schistose  rock.  Clayey 
-  are  confined  to  the  north-east  of  the  county  and  the 
barony  of  Ards,  and  are  of  a  strong  and  productive  quality, 
but  they  are  wet  and  require  a  large  quantity  of  manure. 
The  iirhest  soil  in  the  county  is  m  the  district  of  Locale, 
and  I  small  tract  of  loam  incumbent  on  limestone  gravel  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magheralin  :  the  timber 
here  is  of  larger  growth  than  elsewhere  in  Down.  Alluvial 
cut,  and  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  graae  with- 
out manure.  The  bogs  in  general  are  not  larger  than  is 
lous  for  purposes  of  turbary.  Moory  land  is  con- 
I  to  the  mountain  district:  the  soil  is  here  light  and 
gravelly;  but  with  proper  cultivation,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
NeWTJ  and  of  Cast ;.  in  he  mad*'  to  yield  good  crops 

of  outs  and  barley.     Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are 

led  throughout  the  county,  but  chiellv  along  both  shores 
of  St  rang  ford  Loch;  oats  and  barley  are  Ihe  chief  produce 
of  lite  Mjuih  and  centre  of  the  county.  Numerous  resident 
hty  and  gentry  eat  an  example  of  the  Deal  modes  of 
id  several  farming  societies  encourage  com- 
petition among  the  landowners  by  annual  ploughing  matches 
and  cattle-above.  The  contrast  betwt  en  the  slovenly  farm- 
ing  of  Meath  and  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  the 


land  is  fenced  and  laid  down  in  this  county  strikes  an  oV 
server  travelling  from  Dublin  to  Bel!., 
system  of  green  crops  and  stall  feeding  ia  now  being  pur- 
sued by  most  of  the  gentlemen-farmers;  but  has 
become  general  among  the  ordinary  landowners.      ! 
on  the  Antrim  boundary  and  along  the  line  of  the  Dublin 
road  are  of  quickthorn  ;  clay  banks  and  dry  stone  wa 

tiinmn  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county. 
Large  quantities  of  ae*  wood  are  used  as  manure  along 
the  north  east  and  eastern  coast*  The  distance  of  limesi 

-  re  ml.  is   lime   manure  very  ex  pen  ughout 

the  eantxal  baraniee;  but  in  the  south  and  south-east  there 
is  an  abundant  supply   of  marl  in  the  1 
This  valuable  substance  ia  found  in  morasses  and  alluvial 

ii  the  bottoms  of  hills,  and  consists  entirety  uf  i 
exuviie:  the  bed  of  marl  is  sometime*  five  feet  in  thii 
It  was  first  brought  iiilo  use  in  1707,  before  which  t 
neighbouring  country  was  only  moderately  fertile   in  oals 
and  barley  :  but  with  a  judicious  use  of  this  manure 
yields  excellent  crops  of  wheat*     The  immediate   udvaro 
on  the  value  of  land  which  followed  its  iniroductioi 
Four- fold,  and  a  corn  trade  was  opened  firoi 
consequence.     The  eagerness,    however,   with    wh 
manure  was  applied  led  to   the  bad   consequences  which 
always  attend  strong  manuring  and  over  cropping;  and  it  " 
said  that  so  late  as  1804  some  of  these  lands  had   not 
recovered.     The  annua]  agricultural    produce  of  Down 
baa  been  valued  at  1,396,000/. ;  the  rental  of  prop] 
i  7%  IS9li  per  annum,  and  the  rent  to  occupii  t,  ut 

22  v  per  acre. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  wl 
sold  at  the  principal  grain  markets  of  Down  in  the  \ 
1  S3 1-5+     The  market  of  Newry  ia   supplied   from  Arm 
and  other  counties,  as  well  as  from  Down  ;  and  large  qu 
ttties  of  the  produce  of  Down  are  disposed  of  at  Be 
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Down  is  not  a  grazing  county,  nor  are  there  any  sheep 
farms;  but  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  reared  for  the  pro- 
\  is  ion  markets  of  New  rv  and  Belfast,  The  general  cond 
of  the  people  is  much  superior  io  that  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
Mint hern  counties.     Wages  of  labourers  are  1  iu/  per  lav  in 
winter,  and   If.  during  the  rest  of  the  year:  the  average 
number  of  day*1  work  obtained  in  agriculture  ea.  I 
160.     The  resident  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county  than  in  e 
part  of  Ulster.     Among  the  principal  may  be   mention* 
ihe  marquieaea  of  Downshire  and  Donegal,  and  durit 
]>art  of  each  year  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  and  1 

iwiUiain,  the  earl  of  Roden,  Earl  Annes! 
ferin   and    Clancboy,   Lord  Bangor,    Sir   Robert 
Mr   Ker,  Colonel  Forde,  Mr.  Sharman  I 
ineomea  varying  from  8000/.  to  60,000/.  per  annum.     Tin 

(iv  of  the  county  ore  an  intelligent   < 
cloth  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  better  daw*  of  the  M 
and  Ihe  loose  frieze  coat  so  common  in  Louth  am  I 
of  Armagh  is  rarely  seen  here.   The  provisions  of  the 
tag  and  paving  act  have  been  put  in  force  in  Newi,  . 
Downpatrick,  and  Banbridge,  and  are  about  b< 
to  Dromore. 

Down  contains  seven  baronies,  and  part  of  the  lord- 
of  Newry  ;  the  remainder  of  this  division  lying  in 
The  baronies  are— Ards,  on  the  east  ami  north  R  een 

Loch  Strangford  and  the  sea,  containing  part  of  the  town 
of  Newtownards,  total  population  (in  1831  >  4442;  ami 
towns  of  Portaferry,  population  2203;  Bangor,  popular 
8741;  Donaghadee,  population  2996  ;  Bal  papula- 

tion 664;  and  Kirkcubbin,  populate 

on  the  north  east  and  north,  between  Loch  Strangford  and 
the  county  of  Antrim,  containing  the  towns  of  Bally- 
macarratt  (the  eastern  suburb  of  Belfast),  population  5J6S; 
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nutation  13  77;    Holy  wood,  population    1288; 

Id,  population  lu.33.     Dufferin,  on  the  western 

ford,   contains   the    town   of   Killi- 

J  i  1".     Iveagh,  Lower,  on  the  north  and 

Is  Antrim,  and  Loch  Neagh,  containing 

i  Hillsborough,  population  l  153;  Dromora,  po- 

id  Motra,  population  787.  Iveagh,  Upper, 

west  and  midland,  containing  the  towns  of  Ban- 

population   2469;    Rathfhland,  population  2001 ; 

point,  population 
6;  and  CastlewelJan,  po- 
Kinalearty,  midland,  between  Upper  Iveagh 
id  Dufierin,  containing  the  town  of  Bally  nahinch,  popula- 
!         i ,  on  the  south-east,  between   Strangford 
i  Dundrum  hay,  containing  the  borough  ■  f  Down- 
population  i,  po- 
auLi                    Killougb,  population  1162;  and  Strang  ford, 

i  Dundrum  bay  and 

t>rd  Loch,  containing  the  town  of  Kilkeel,  population 

"and  part  of  the  lordship  of  Newry,  containing  part 

Newry,  the  total  population  of  which  is 

four  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 

fO  for  the  county,  uiie  for  the  borough  of  Newry,  and 

out  for  ihe  borough  of  Downpairick.     Besides  these  ho- 

nugh^.  »j"h,  ami  Hillsborough 

Dtaben  to  the  Irish  parliament,  and  are  still  car- 

p  uf  Newry,  the  greater  part  of 

this  county,  is  Rubji  cl  to  a  peculiar  eerie- 

nasties!  jurisdiction  <  by  the  family  of  Needbam 

of  Sir  Nicholas  Bagnalt,  to  whom,  after 

f  religious  houses?  in  Ireland,  the  abbey  of 

and  privileges  was   grunted 

i.     The  manor  of  Mourne  formed  a 

d  by  marriage  to  the 

claim  Ihe  sunn  unuju> 

r  it  m  tin  of  Down  as  the  Needham  family 

ion  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  but  hitherto 

The  authority  of  the  representor 

K  din  ore  v  in  his  lordship  of  Newry  extendi  1o 

the  granting  of  lmirriuge   li- 

i^c  in  their  ecch  aiastiea]  capacity,  and  to 

l he  holuing  of  courts  baton  and  leet,  and  discharging  all 

a  forfeited  within  that  jurisdie- 

r  cm!  capacity. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  the  staple  trade  of  Down,  and 

pre*  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  operatives,  in 

population,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ire 

iaao.    In   1831   the  number  of  linen  weavers  was  6711$ 

md  of  weavers  of  damask,  6  :  the  number  of  wheelwrights 

(maker*  of  wheels  for  spinning  linen  yarn  by  hand)   ^a> 

d  in  making  other  machinery 

manufacture  of  linens,  mil'  ecd-roakera, 

Uiv  makers.  See,  2207;    together   with  34  engaged  in 

and  32  for  damasks :  all 

of  female  hand-spinners  throughout  the  county  ; 

number  to  whom  the  trade  gives  occupa- 

ited  at   10, QUO.     The  linen  manufac 

tnrt  Uu.  trried  on  in  Ireland,  but  its  ur>i 

wus   in  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  French 
Mugee>  on    the  of  the  edict 

eing  the  improved  machinery  of  the  continent, 

ample  of  more  business-like  habits,  raised 

ture  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  and  im- 

i        L  Croramelin,  who  settler!  at  Lisburn    in 

f  William  III,,  Down  owes  the  introduction  of 

an  extensive  scale  :   before 

nan  of  the  quality  called  *  a  fourteen- 

nadc  Dt  Ireland.     This  enterprising 

Krted  a  thousand  looms  from   Holland,  and 
such  importance  as  secured  it  the 
-;e  of  government.      In  the   4th   of 
irt  duty  on  Irish  linens  was  taken 
i  that  time  the  trade  has  continued  to  flourish. 
eed  employs  a  considerable  capital 
It  is  generally  thought  necessary  to 
.  but  a  few  farmers  have 
n  seed,  and  the  practice  has  so  far 
The  dressing  of  the  grown  crop  gives 
ttftWywumt  lo  numerous  scutchers  and  hacklers  throughout 
the  introduction  of  linen  spinning  ma- 
,         ,., .,;,  ned  the  demand  for  handHabour 

ed  flax  into  thread.     Manufacturers, 
15. 


however,  prefer  hand-spun  thread  for  the  weft,  and  the 
demand  is  still  sufficient  to  give  occupation  to  numerous 
females,  who,  except  at  the  limes  of  harvest,  haymaking, 
and  raising  Ihe  potato  nop,  can  make  from  3d.  to  Ad.  per 
day,  besides  attending  to  their  ordinary  rural  concerns. 
Weaving  is  mostly  carried  uii  in  the  houses  of  small  farmers, 
and  there  are  few  weavers  who  do  not  give  part  of  their 
time  to  agriculture;  hence  they  are  generally  a  healthy 
and  long  lived  class  of  men.  Hand-spinning  and  weaving 
lot  confined  to  any  particular  district.  When  the  webs 
are  ready  for  ihe  bleacher,  l  hey  are  carrietl  Lo  market.  The 
following  table,  drawn  up  in  1802,  exhibits  the  quality 
of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  district  surrounding  each 
town.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  made  in  the 
county  at  large,  as   the  T  Lurgan,  Lisburn,  and 

He] fast,  are  in  ■  gteal  measure  supplied  from  the  northern 
j  aits  of  Down,  and  it  not  unfrequentl*  happens  that  what 
is  sold  in  one  market  is  resold  in  another. 


Lincti  Htfkstl  in 

|lM'.Vh. 

Newry     .  * 

„  a  few  , 
Ratlifriluiid  . 
Kir  keel  , 

Down  pat  rick 
Castlewellan 
Bally  nahiiuh 
BuuLm 
D  rum  ore 
llilUhurough 
Portaferry  and  I 
Kirkcubbin       I 


Quality  of  LtifM  10111 

in  racU 

from  8  lo  14  hundreds; 

n I    to  J0  ditto 
from  H  to  14  ditto. 

„     8  to  )o  ditto, 

„     8  to  Ifi  ditto. 

B     8  to    9  ditto. 

„     6  to  \a  ditto. 

„     8  to  I  a  ditto. 

„  10  to  lilt  ditto. 

„     G  to  20  ditto, 

„   10  to  M  ditto* 


The  next  pro©  that  which  employs  nearly  an 

equal  number  of  hands,  is  the  bleaching  and  preparing  for 
market  the  greet!  web  as  purchased  from  the  weaver.  The 
chief  manufacturing  district  of  this  county,  a>  uf  Ireland  at 
large,  is  along  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Bann.  The  waters 
uf  this  river  are  peculiarly  ethVaciuus  in  bleaching;  and  its 
rapid  descent  affords  numerous  sites  for  the  machinery  em- 
ployed. From  Tundeiagie  in  Armagh,  to  the  miles  above 
Banbridge  in  Down,  the  banks  of  this  river  present  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  bleaching  greens.  On  that 
part  of  the  river  which  flows  through  Down  there  tire 
ei  g  hie  en  of  these  establishments,  each  covering  a  large 
tract  of  ground,  and  giving  employment  to  a  numerous 
rural  population,  Besides  these  establishments,  there  are 
upon  the  Bann  several  extensive  flour  mills,  u  vitriul  in. 
factory,  and  two  factories  for  spinning  linen  thread  by 
machinery.  The  waste  of  these  bleach  greens  is  found 
highly  valuable  as  a  manure.  The  neighbourhood  of  Guil- 
ford and  Moyallan,  about  half  way  between  Banbridge  and 
Tanderagie,  is  celebrated  for  its  rural  beauty.  Orchards 
are  attached  to  all  the  better  class  of"  and    the 

.iiiy  of  so  many  bleach  greens  gives  the  effect  of  a  con* 
tinuous  tract  of  rich  park  scenery  on  each  bank  of  the  ri\er. 
The  proprietors  of  ihe  majority  of  these  establishment i 
Dissenters  and  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
population  generally  is  Protestant. 

The  cotton  and  muslin  manufacture  in  1831  gave  occu- 
pation  to   3278   individuals:    of  these   307   were   muslm 
ers,  and  13  were  weavers  of  corduroy.     The  principal 
market   lor  muslin  fabrics  is  Belfast.     This  trade  is  not   DQ 
the  increase.     The  leather  manufacture  is  carried  on  p. 
briskly  in  Newry  and  in  various  parts  of  ihe  county.    The 
number  of  operatives  employed  in  both  in  1831   was 
There  is  on  extensive   iron  foundry  near  Bally raacarratf, 
which  supplies  much  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  I 
of  Belfast.     Here  also  axe  salt  and  vitriol  wurks,  with  a 
manufacture  of  coarse  glass.     The  manufacture  of  kelp  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Strang- 
ford. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  Down  ore  made  almost 
entirely  through  the  ports  of  Belfast  and  Newry.  The  net 
receipts  of  customs' auty  at  Newry  m  \H3t>  was  43,*u7/. 
About  80,000  firkins  of  butter  are  exported  yearly  from 
Down,  and  this  as  well  as  all  other  exports  is  increasing 

The  fishery  on  the  coast  from  Bangor  to  (Jarlihglbrd  bay 
is  pursued  with  a  good  deal  of  industry,  but  hitherto  with- 
out sufficient  capital  or  skill    The  herring  fishery   l 

•  The  lfn«Di  beinff  x>n<*  yaTit  wid«,  ate  dirttnguiihrd  by  lot  nunil  rr  of 
ihivjiU  couUaird  iu  that  breadth ;  tliui  an  eight  band  red  *«b  it  utwttUue* 
wani  cvutaiui  that  number  of  thread*  of  vara* 
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monces  in  July,  and  is  pursued  throughout  the  autumn  and 
beginning  of  winter.  The  principal  fishing  ground  lies  off 
Lecale,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  leagues 
from  shore,  in  three  to  seventeen  fathom  water,  and  extends 
with  little  interruption  from  Newcastle  on  the  south  to  the 
entrance  to  Strangford  Loch  upon  the  north.  The  fish  taken 
are  herrings,  mackarel,  haddock,  cod,  ling,  glafisan,  bream, 
pollock,  gurnet,  plaice,  bait,  and  turbot  Besides  this  there 
are  several  other  fishing  grounds  off  the  coasts  of  Mourne 
and  Ards. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  boats  and  men 
employed  in  the  fishery  in  1835  at  each  of  the  coast-guard 
stations  as  below : — 
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Upwards  of  300  boats  frequent  Ardglass  harbour  during 
the  fishing  season.  Of  those  about  one-third  are  from  Eng- 
land, one-third  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  one-third  from 


Arklow,  Skerries,  and  other  places  on  the  Irish  coast.  This 
concourse  of  fishermen  causes  a  considerable  trade  in  Ard- 
glass. Three  additional  butchers  have  booths  here  for  the 
sale  of  meat  during  the  season.  The  English  and  Man 
boats  are  larger  and  better  found  than  the  Irish.  Their 
tackle  and  gear  also  are  of  a  superior  description ;  and 
although  so  many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  appear  by  the 
above  table  to  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  neither  at  Newry,  Downpatrick,  nor  Belfast,  is  there 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the  salt  herrings  con- 
sumed throughout  the  county  are  invariably  of  Scotch 
curing.  There  is  ample  occupation  for  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  present  engaged  in  the  fishing  off  this 
coast 

The  county  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year  at  Downpatrick. 
Quarter  sessions  are  held  by  the  assistant  barrister  twice  a 
year  at  Downpatrick,  Newry,  Dromore,  and  Newtownards. 
The  constabulary  force  stationed  in  Down  in  the  year  1835 
consisted  of  5  chief  constables,  30  constables,  114  sub-con- 
stables, and  6  horses ;  and  the  expense  of  their  support  was 
6,884/.  6*.,  of  which  3,297/.  10*.  8d.  was  chargeable  against 
the  county. 

Before  and  for  some  time  after  the  coming  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Down  was  known  as  Ulladh  or  Ulidia,  the  original  of 
the  name  of  Ulster.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Voiuntii  of  Ptolemy.  The  north-eastern 
portion  of  Down  was  at  an  early  period  occupied  by  the 
Picts,  of  whom  there  was  a  considerable  colony  so  late  as 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  extending  from  Strangford  Loch 
to  the  Lower  Bann  in  Antrim.  Whether  these  Picts,  who 
are  called  Cruitkne  by  the  annalists,  were  of  a  nation  essen- 
tially different  from  the  bulk  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  is  still  under  discussion :  the  region  occupied  fay 
them  abounds  with  stone-circles,  cromlechs,  and  subterra- 
nean galleries,  which  usually  mark  the  presenco  of  this  pe- 
culiar people.  The  territory  occupied  by  them  was  called 
Dalaradia,  and  extended  from  the  Ravil  river  in  Antrim 
over  the  southern  part  of  that  county  and  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Down. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort 

Under  Act  of  1212      .      .      , 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  TIT.  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Wm.  IV.  e.  19   , 

36,636 
33,310 
59,747 
62,629 

i  ■ 

63*631 
66,233 

*  * 
94.441 

*  * 

17*979 

•  • 

<  a 

13,*v>7 

156*599 
169, 416 

a  • 

168,811 
182,596 

201  tm 

287,390 

325,41* 
352,012 

The  presence  of  St.  Patrick  in  this  county  in  the  sixth 
century  is  attested  by  authentic  records,  and  can  be  traced 
with  topographical  exactness  at  the  present  day.  Down- 
patrick, Saul,  Dromore,  Moville,  and  Bangor,  are  the  chief 
ecclesiastical  foundations  of  Patrick  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Of  these  the  last  was  the  most  famous,  having  a 
college,  which  for  many  years  rivalled  the  schools  of  Ar- 
magh and  Lismore.  The  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Newry 
for  Cistertian  monks,  by  Maurice  Mac  Loughlin,  king  of  Ire- 
land, in  1153,  is  the  most  interesting  event  connected  with 
Down  prior  to  the  English  invasion,  as  the  charter  is  still 
extant  (O'Connor's  Her.  Hib.  Scrip.  Vet.  Proleg.  ii.,  153), 
witnessed  by  the  celebrated  primate  Gelasius  and  by  the 
petty  kings  of  most  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  lands 
are  conveyed  with  their  woods,  waters,  and  mills. 

Down  was  overrun  by  the  English  under  John  de  Courcy 
in  1177.  The  chief  families  introduced  by  the  conquest 
were  the  Savages,  Whites,  Riddles,  Sendalls,  Poerst  Cham- 
berlains, Stokes,  Mandevilles,  Jordans,  Stauntons,  Logans, 
Papelaws,  Russels,  Audlevs,  Copelands,  Martells.  Of  these 
the  Savages,  Whites,  and  Russels  still  remain :  most  of 
the  other  names  have  become  extinct  in  consequence  of  sub- 
sequent conquests  by  the  Irish,  and  forfeiture.  The  county 
was  originally  divided  into  two  shires,  Down,  and  Newtown 
or  the  Ards,  to  which  sheriffs  were  regularly  appointed 
until  1333,  when  the  revolt  of  the  Irish  on  the  murder  of 
Wi'liam  de  Burgho  [Belfast]  overturned  the  English  au- 
thority throughout  Ulster.  The  family  of  Savage,  who  had 
nosst-sfted  the  baronies  of  Ards  and  Castlereagh,  were  driven 
into  the  peninsula  between  Loch  Strangfbra  and  the  eea, 


and  the  Whites,  who  had  held  the  centre  of  the  county,  wen 
confined  to  that  part  of  Dufferin  which  borders  on  Lock 
Strangford  on  the  west.  Castlereagh  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  O'Neills;  Kinelearty  into  those  of  the  MacArtanes; 
and  MacRory  and  Magennis  obtained  the  whole  of  Upper 
and  Lower  lveagh.  Lecale  and  Mourne,  being  protected 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  castles 
of  Ardglass,  Dundrum,  and  Green  Castle,  held  out  against 
the  natives,  and  having  a  sea  communication  with  Louth, 
were  considered  as  part  of  that  county,  while  the  rest  of 
Down  remained  without  the  pale. 

The  Whites  and  Savages  being  separated  from  the  Eng* 
lish  fell  soon  after  into  Irish  habits,  but  still  maintained  as 
independence  among  the  hostile  tribes  around  them.  Ard- 
quin  in  Upper  Ards,  and  Killileagh  on  the  shore  of  Loch 
Strangford,  were  their  respective  places  of  defence.  The 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  slain  in  rebellion  in 
1567,  threw  all  lveagh,  Kinelearty,  Castlereagh,  and  Lower 
Ards  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses  had  already  enabled  the  government  to  place 
an  English  colony  at  Newry,  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  family  of  Bagnall,  and  an  attempt  was  made  in  1572  to . 
occupy  the  Ards  and  Castlereagh  with  a  similar  force  under 
the  family  of  Smith :  but  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  led  the  expedition,  being  killed  by  Neal  Mac  Brian  Ar- 
tagh,  one  of  the  attainted  O'Neills,  the  project  miscarried. 
Some  indulgence  was  now  shown  to  the  O'Neills,  Magen- 
nises,  and  Mac  Artanes,  who  upon  submission  acquired  grants 
of  their  estates.  In  1602.  however,  O'Neill  ofCartlertyh 
being  seized  on  eome  flight  pretext,  «a4  toporaftoi  uGir 
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rickfcrgus  Castle,  contrived  to  make  bis  escape  by  the 
e  Montgomery,    the    brother  of  a  Scotch 
irtune,  who  afforded  the  fugitive  protection 
arrival  in   Scotland,  and  afterwards  negotiated  his 
af having  the  greater  part  ol  CVNeilfs 
c*iate  made  over  to  himself  and   Mr.  Hamilton,  his  asso* 
elite  in  i be  proceeding     The  colony  led  over  by  Sir  Hugh 
Montgomery  settled  chiefly  about  Newiownards  and  Grey- 
abbey,  along   the  north-eastern  coast   between    Straj 
Loch  and  the  sea,  and  by  their  enterprize  and  ind 

)»ed  that  part   of  the  county  to  a  very  flourishing 
The  general   plantation  of  Ulster  soon   after 
their  improvements.    Sir  Hugh  was  raised 
unt;  and   his    colony   proved    of  the 
ee  during  the  subsequent  wars  which  cora- 
Bcmcl  with  the  rebellion  of  1641.  The  family  of  Hamilton 
bd  at  Bangor  and  Kilhleagh,  That  of  Hill,  which  about 
th*  tame  time  acquired   large  estates  in  the  north  of  the 
con  1   m   the  ic^hbourhood  of  Belfast,  ami 

after  their  arrival   laid  the  commencement  of  a  town  at 
HilUborough,  the  residence  of  their  present  representative, 
D       isbire.     The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  641  and  the  war  of  the  revolution  de- 

pnv<  kit  Uie  old  Irish  and  Anglo-Norman  families 

of  ii  left.     Magennis,  Lord  Iveagh,  was  the  chief 

sufferer   by   the  first ;   the  Whites,   Russets  and  Savages, 
vans  i be  principal  families  affected  by  the  latter.     At  pre- 
sent the  fee  of  the  county  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
I  proprietors  of  English  and  Scotch  descent. 
ijan  antiquities  of  Down,  the  most  remarkable 
tig  omnia  li,  inclosed  by  a  circular  ditch  of  extra- 
uons,  called  the  Giant's  Ring,  near  Shawa 
Bridge.  between  Lis  bum  and  Belfast     The  inclo- 

•urv  i»  nearly  half  an  English  mile  in  encuuiferem  > 
thtraiii  Tii  12  to  14  feet  in  height.    There  are 

•too*  monument*  of  the  same  character  at  Sliddeny  Ford, 
nor  Dundruni,  and  Legaraney  in  the  parish  of  Druni- 
gtmhin.  There  is  a  remarkable  cairn,  or  sepulchral  pile  of 
stones,  on  the  top  of  Slieve  Croob.  The  main  pile  is 
77  yards  in  circumference  at  bottoms  45  yards  at  top,  and 
54  feet  high  at  its  greatest  elevation:  there  ore  twenty- 
two  smaller  cairns  raised  on  the  top.  Along  the  Armagh 
boundary  of  Down  there  extends  a  great  earthen  rampart, 
called  by  the  people  of  the  country  the  Danes'  CasU  and 
sometimes  Tyrone's  ditches.  The  native  Irish  call  it  Glin 
»j  mine  dutbh,  or  the  Glen  of  the  Black  Pig.  which  is  the 
same  applied  by  the  lowland  Scotch  to  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ftlfttt*.  The  Danes'  Cast  measures  from  BO  to  50  feet  001009, 
tad  occurs  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  Newry  canal 
from  the  lands  of  Lisnagadc,  where  it  commences,  near 
Snnragh  ill  Down,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Forkbill  in  the 
eoaacy  of  Armagh,  west  of  which  it  has  been  traced  to  a 
greet  distanc e  b)  the  offic e rs  of  the  Ord n an ce  S ur ve y .  1 1  s 
Origin  is  qi  wn,     There  are  numerous  raths   or 

•  d  mounds  throughout  Down*  of  which  the 
eject  remarkable  are  at  Downpatrick,  Donaghadue  and 
Drecno<re*     Of  thi  N'nrman   military  antiquities  of 

IXnrti,  Ibe  castle  of  D  is  the  most  important.     It  is 

anpouugly  situated  on   a  rock  over   the  bay,  and  consists 

us  outworks.     It  is  Mid  to 
aaie  been   built  irey  for  the  knights  templars, 

wheorr  kppression  of  that  order  in  1313, 

•hoi  it  was  grunted  to  the  prior  of  Down,     In  1517  it  was 
Irish,  who  had  seized  it  some  time  before, 
by  Get  ECildare;    and  again  in  1538  by  the  Lord 

lirput)  Grey,  with  ^<  in  Locale,     li  after- 

lie  hands  of  the  Magenniscs,  who  held  it  for 
said  lo  have    usually   kept  200  tons 
of  wm»  here.    In  1601  it  was  taken  from  Ever 

laagenno   by  the   lord  deputy  Mount)  oy,   and  was  finally 

he  progress  of  the 

air  of  lfi4J.     It   i>    now  the  property  of  the  marquis  of 

ffevmshire,  as  representative  or  Lord  Blundell,  to  whom  it 

csra*  tbroti.  lass  after  its   forfeiture  by 

the  Magerfniae*,  I  istle  in  Mourne  was  a  place  of 

great  importance  in  the  early  history  of  Ulster.     In  1495 

is  deemed  so  important  a  post,  that  none  but  an  Eng- 

to  be  warden.    The  castle  of  New- 

wma    b<  Felix  Magennis  in  1568,  and  j 

■  ■  Magennises  had  castles  also  at  Castle  well  an 

sad  R  There  are  extensive  military  remains  at 

Ardgtass.  and  the  castles  of  Killileagh,  Ardquin,  Portaferry, 

>,  and  Hillsborough,  are  the  most  important  of  those 


stilt  standing.    There  are  also  some  remains  of  th 
cations  erected  by  General   Monk  for  the  defence  of  the 
peases  into  Armagh  at  Scarvagh,  Poyntz,  and  Tuscan  nasi 

The  chief  eooleaiaatleal  remains  in  Down  are  at  Down- 
patrick, where  I  here  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  end  of 
three  other  religious  houses.  The  cathedral  was  loo  feel 
in  length  i  the  roof  of  the  centre  aisle  was  supported  by  live 
arches  of  fine  proportions.  Prior  to  17fJ0,  around  lower 
6G  feet  in  height  stood  at  the  western  end:  it  was  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark*  that  part  of  the  wall  of 
more  antient  edifice  was  found  to  run  below  its  found 
There  is  another  round  tower  at  Drumbo,  near  Belfast. 
There  are  a  few  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Bangor;  and  at 
G rev  abbey  there  is  still  standing  in  good  preservation  a 
part  of  the  antient  abbey  founded  here  in  1192  by  Africa, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Man,  and  wife  of  De  Courcy. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Downpatrick  is  a  hill 
about  150  feet  high,  called  Slrual  mountain,  celeb  ra  led  all 
over  Ireland  for  the  resort  of  the  lower  orders  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  come  here  every  Midsummer  for  the  perform- 
ance of  penance.  The  ceremonies  commence  by  the  peni- 
1  j rabing  Strual  mountain  on  their  knees,  with  a  large 
stone  placed  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three,  seven,  or  nine 
times,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  alter 
this  they  are  turned  thrice  round  in  a  stone  seat  call 
Patrick's  chair,  by  a  person  who  in  1630  usi  an- 

nually from  the  county  of  Mayo  for  the  purpose  of  presiding 
over  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  penitents  then  de- 
scend to  a  neighbouring  plain,  where  they  bathe  promis- 
cuously in  a  well  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  and  conclude  by 
drinking  from  another  well.  Tents  are  erected  in  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  and  the  evening  is  generally  spent  in  dissipa- 
tion. 

Education  has  made  rapid  progress  since  1821  ;  in  that 
year  the  number  of  young  nig  instruction  was 

9521  ;  In  1924  it  was  14,111  J  and  in  16:14  the  number  of 
young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction,  in  the  two  dio- 
ceses of  Down  and  Dromore,  which  are  together  very  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  county,  was  36,440.  These  dioceses 
stand  respectively  fourth  and  twelfth  in  educational  rank 
among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland.  According  to 
Mr.  D'  Alton's  return  of  funds  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  Ireland,  the  annual  amount  so  designed  in  Down 
is  1092/.  J*.  B^d, ;  the  acreable  possession*  of  the  different 
schools  is  seventy-one  acres,  and  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  National  Board  of  Education  is  645/.  per  annum. 

County  expenses  arc  defrayed  by  graud  jury  present- 
ments: average  amount  so  levied  during  the  twenty  years 
preceding  1830,31,000/,  Down  pays  13,817/.  is.  {d.  us 
share  of  the  original  expense  of  the  district  lunatic  asylujn 
at  Belfast,  and  a  share  of  the  annual  expense  propor- 
tioned to  its  population.  Two  newspapers  are  supported 
Newry:  the  number  ed  to  these  in  1831  was 

ifO;  and  in  1836  ihe  number  was  131,961.     The  gross 
produce  of  customs*  duties  collected  within  the  Newry  and 
u;ford  district  in  the  I  i3,902&  4* 

(Harris's   Hi  don/  of  Down,  Dublin,  1741 

<  y  of  Down,  Dublin,  1902;  InguYs  Ire/and  in  1834; 
Report  on  Irish  Fisheries,  1837;  Reports  on  Education  in 
Ireland,  1S37;   Cox's  History  of  Ireland,) 

DOWN,  a  bishop*s  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Armagh  in  Ireland.  The  chapter,  which  is  regelated  by 
petentof  James  I.,  consists  of  dean,  precentor 

archdeacon,  and  two  prebendaries.     With  tl,,  n  of 

part  of  one  parish  lying  in  Antrim,  thlB  dlOCeae  is  situated 
entirely  in  the  county  of  Down,  of  Which  i\  ihe 

eastern  portion.     It  extends  in  length  from  south-west  to 
north-east  51  English  miles,  by  28  miles  in  breadth  from  I 
to  west.    It  contains  42  parishes,  constituting  37  1 
In  1792  the  number  of  chun-hes  was  S3 ;  and  in  1814  the 
numbers  were,  churches  of  t!  bment  40,   Re-man 

C&tholio  37,  Presbyterian  5G,  other  places  of  worship  19. 
In  the  same  year  the  gross  population  of  the  diocese  was 
188,558,  of  whom  there  were  37,662  members  of  the 
established  church,  58,405  Roman  Catholics,  98,961  Pr 
byterians,  and  3,. ^30  other  Protestant  Dissenters  bung  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  two  Prutestants  of  what- 
ever denomination  to  one  Roman  Catholic  There  wer*» 
at  the  same  tune  in  tin-  diocese  309  daily  lucating 

19,459  voung  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  II 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction,   in. 
which  respect  Down  stands  fourAk  ttauiw^  ^\fc  ^L  ^ssicaaKa 
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of  Ireland*  Of  the  abovo  schools  46  were  in  connection 
with  tin-  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  set  i  Doi  n  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
c  b  11 1  vi  i  y  by  S  r ,  Pat  r  lc  k,  w  h  o  a  ppoint  e  <  I  Ca  i]  in,  el  >b  i « t  of  An  - 
it  nil  to  the  bishopric.  The  fust  episcopal  teal  was  at 
Dowiumtriek,  then  called  Ans  Keltair  ami  Rath  Keltatr, 
where  it  continued  until  after  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
the  reign  of  James  1.,  when  the  church  of  Lisbum  was  hy 
letters  patent  constitute!!  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dio- 
cese of  Down  and  Connor  ;  hut  the  original  episcopal  scat 
toied  to  Downpatrick  hy  act  of  parliament  about 
1790.  The  most  distinguished  bishop  of  Down,  prior  to  the 
English  invasion,  was  Malaehy  Q'Morgair,  who  succeeded 
in  1 137,  and  assisted  the  Primate  Gelasius  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  discipline.  In  144*2,  the  union  of  Down 
wiih  the  see  of  Connor  took  place  in  the  person  of  John 
first  bishop  of  the  united  diooi  r.  Among  his  fi 
those  of  rooSt  DOte  were,  Leslie,  bishop  during  the  wars  of 
I  G 4 1 ,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  ir>60.  From  1141  down  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  there  has  been  no  episcopal  residence  attached  feo 
this  see,  Doolor  Taylor  generally  resided  at  Port  more,  near 
Glenavy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  present  episcopal 
mansion  stands  within  s  mile  of  Holywoou,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Belfast  Loch.  Tbo  same  ecclesiastical  immunities 
are  claimed  by  the  Paget ftuniry  for  their  manor  of  Monrne 
in   tl  bs  by  the  Needham  family  for  their  Lord- 

ihip  of  Newry  [Down]  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore;  but 
tins  claim  has  always  been  resisted  by  the  bishops  of  Down. 
By  act  3rd  and  1th  William  IV.  c.  37,  the  united  diooeae  of 
Down  and  Connor  is  further  augmented  by  iho  diocese  of 
Dm  more. 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland ;  Ware's  Bishops : 
lie)  or/v  tf  Co7nmi8tionertt  &.c.) 

DOWNING  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.  The  sole 
founder  of  this  college  was  Sir  George  Downing.  Bart.,  of 
Gamliugay  Park,  in  Cambridgeshire,  who  by  will  dated  20th 
December,  1717,  devised  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cam- 
bridge,  Bedford,  and  Suffolk,  first  to  Sir  Jacob  Gerard 
Downing,  and  afterwards  to  other  relations-  in  succession, 
nnd  in  fa  dure  thereof,  to  build  and  found  a  college  in 
this  university,  upon  a  plan  to  lie  approved  of  by  the  two 
archbishops  and  the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  Hall, 
This  dirs  the  reason  for  giving  them  the  power 

Which  they  possess  in  elections  and  other  matters   by  the 

charter  and  statutes* 

Sir  George  died  in  1740  and  Sir  Jacob  in  1764,  and  (the 
other  devisees  having  previously  died  Without  issue)  Upon 
this  event  the  foundation  ought  to  hove  been  immediately 
carried  into  execution.  But  the  estates  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lady  Downing,  and  afterwards  of  her  devi- 
without  any  real  title  ;  and  when  the  university  sued  in 
chancery  for  the  establishment  of  the  college,  the  party  in 
i  the  suit  in  that  court.  En  I7fi9  a  decree 
was  obtained  in  favour  of  the  foundation. 

The  persons  named   as   trustees   in   the   founder's   will 
having  died  in  Iin  lifetime,  the  execution  of  the  trust* 
devolved   upon   the    heirs-at-la     j    -   In,  niter   combating  a 
:   scries  of  opposition   and  litigation,   nod   overcoming 
of  various  de  I  i  petition  to 

the  crown  for  a  charter;  and  at  length,  in  180©,  the  pi 
council  decided  to  recommend  the  foundation  to  his  ma-  I 

On  2nd  September,  11300,  the  p-ent  seal  was  affixed  to 

the  charier  by  Lord  Loughborough:  by  this  charter  the 

lege  i^  inooi  Ith  all  flu  tig  to 

any  college  in  the  university,  and  endowed  with  the  estate 
devised  by  the  founder,  with  a  power  to  bold  lnuded  pro- 
perty (in  addition  thereto)  to  the  value  of  I6C0£  per  annum. 
The  charter  dire  tea  to  he  framed  govern- 

ment of  the  college,  which  was  done  m  July,  1805,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  if  the  members  began  to 

he  paid.  By  the  statutes  un  bonenYinl  leases  of  the  college 
estates  are  all ■  any  fine  to  be  taken  tor  a  grant  Off 

renewal.  It  is  also  provided  thai  no  new  foundation  shall 
ever  be  engral'trrl  oil  this  college  neist- 

with  the  charter  and  statutes.  But  the  college  may 
accept  any  additions  to  their  property  in  augmentation  of 
the  number  or  value  uf  their  present  appointments  or  to 
be  applied  in  any  other  manm  it  with  their  pn 

-tjtution.  There  is  also  a  power  given  to  the  four  elec- 
tor* and  the  master  to  alter  the  statutes,  on  application  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  college. 


A  piece  oflaiul,  nearly  thirty  seres,  having  been  pu1 
for  the  Site,  and  for  grounds  and  walk-,   OB   the  iMhMa}. 
1807,  the  first  stone  was  laid;   since  which  time  the  bit 
ing  has  proceeded  at  intervals,  at  the  expense  of  S 
6U,G00/.     In  S 821  buildings  sufficient  for  opening  the 
lege,  and  comprizing  nearly  two  sides  of  a  la i 
completed;    and   in  May,  1BJ1,  undergraduates  were  ad- 
mitted to  reside  and  keep  terms. 

This  college  will  consist  of  a  master,  two  professors  (one 
of  the  laws  of  England  and  one  of  medicine),  sixteen  fellows 
(two  of  which  only  arc  clerical),  and  six  scholars.  The 
objects  of  the  foundation  aie  suited  in  the  charter  to  be 
students  in  law,  physio,  and  other  useful  arts  and  learning. 
At  present  only  the  muster,  professors,  and  three 
arc  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  posses&iou  of  the 
estates,  administering  the  revenues,  superintending  the 
building  of  the  college,  and  for  the  other  necessary  purposes, 
The  appointment  of  the  remaining  fellows  is  reserved 
until  after  the  erection  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
college.  The  scholars  will  also  be  elected  after  that  period; 
but  not  more  than  two  in  each  year.  There  are  also  two 
chaplains  nominated  by  the  master. 

The  master  is  elected  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  masters  of  St.  John's  and  Clare  l 
from  among  those  who  have  been  professors  or  fellows.    The 
electors  to  professorships  are  the  same  as  to  the  m 
with  the  addition  of  the  master.    The  electors  to  the  fellow- 
ships are,  the  master,  professors,  and  fellows  of  the  de 
of  M.A.     After  the  building  of  the  college  is  cotnph 
the  elections  will   he  annually  on  the  21st  of   1 
While  t lie  college  remains   uncompleted,  th» 
fellowships  arc  at  uncertain  times,  depending  upon  vj 
cies.     The  clerical  fellowships  are  to  be  tenable  for 
the  lay  fellowships  to  continue  only  for  twelve  year- 
present  master  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Worsley,  M.A., 
J  836  j   and  the  number  of  members  upon  the  boards  of  lbs 
college  forty-nine.     The  rectory  of  East  Hartly,  and  the 
vicarage  of  Tadlow,  boih  in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  are  in 
the  patronage  of  this  college. 

(Ackermann's  Hist.  &/  tin*.  Univ.  of  Cambridge,  4to» 
Lond.  ISIS,  vol.  ii,  p.  283—288;  Cambridge  Univ.  Calen- 
dar for  18,17.) 

DOYVNPATR1CK.  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ireland,  distant  from  Dublin  73  Irish  or  93 
English  miles  j  situated  m  the  barony  of  Leeale,  one  nule 
to  the  south  of  the  Quoil  river,  which  opens  into  the 
SOQtll«western  angle  ^>Il  Strangford  Loch  about  four  miles  to 
the  cast.  Downpatrick  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  returns 
a  member  to  the  imperial  parliament.     Constituent 

The  boundaries  of  the    borough  embrace  an  ext 
1488  statute  acres,  containing  697  houses,  of  which 
thai  died  and  66U  are  slated  :  of  the  latter  285  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  IbL  per  annum. 

Downpatrick  takes  its  name  from  St.  Patrick,  who  IS 
stated  in  many  antient  records  In  have  been  buried  here. 
Before  his  time  the  place  was  called  Rath  Keltair  and 
Dun-dadethglass,  from  an  eunhen  fortification,  the  rums 
of  which  still  cover  a  considerable  space,  and  present  an 
imposing  appearance  on  the  north-west  of  the  town*  On 
the  conquest  of  Ulster  by  lhe  English  in  1177,  De  I 
made  Downpatrick  his  head-quarters,  and  it  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  until  about  lh<  the  re- 

bellion of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  1567,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish,  but  was  retaken  by  Sir  Richard  Mor- 
rison soon  alter. 

The  town   is  pleasantly  situated   in  a  rich,  undulating 
country,  surrounded  by  lulls.    There  is  a  good  court-house, 
a  ruined  cathedral,  one  church,  two  Roman  Catholic  do., 
a  Presbyl  nan  meeting-house,  s  Methodist  do.,  and  a  good* 
market-house  and  gaol.     An  hospital  was  founded 
about  1740,  by  Mr.  Southwell,  for  Lhe  reception  of  decayed 

oisions  of  the  Paving  and  Light: 
WOJN  put  in  force  here  in  1829,  since  which  time  lhe  town 
ii  lighted  with  oil:  expense,  about  3GG/.  per  annum. 

There  are  branches  of  the  northern  banking  company 
and  of  tlse  provincial  bank  of  Ireland  at  Downpatrick. 

There  are  ten  schools  with  small  endowments  within  tlie 
deanei)  <  hool,  to  which  the  bishop  and 

subscribe  90/,  per  annum;    and  a  gaol  school  supported  by 

des  a  male  and  female  school,  sup  j 
by  Lady   Harriet    Forde,  and  twenty-four  ot! 
total  number  of  voung  porsons  under  instruction,  81*7  niaks 
and  462 
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Population  in  1821,  4123;  in  1831,  4784.  [Down.] 
DOWNS  or  DUNES,  are  little  hillocks  of  sand  formed 
along-  the  sea-coast. 
The  mode  of  their  formation  is  this : — the  waves  of  the 
I  sea,  in  certain  localities,  drive  upon  the  beach  a  certain 
quantity  of  fine  sand,  which,  becoming  dry  during  low 
water,  is  carried  up  still  higher  by  the  wind,  till  meeting 
with  the  obstruction  of  large  stones,  bushes,  tufts  of  grass, 
&C  it  is  accumulated  into  little  heaps :  these  offering  still 
greater  surface  of  resistance  as  the  sand  increases  upon  and 
■gainst  them,  soon  rise  into  mounds  of  considerable  height, 
whose  number,  arrangement,  and  dimensions,  depend  na- 
turally upon  the  size  and  distribution  of  the  obstacles  to 
which  they  owe  their  existence.  If  these  obstacles  are 
close-set,  there  will  be  little  more  than  one  range  of  sand 
hillocks,  and,  if  vory  close,  these  will  in  time  unite  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  ridge.  Should  the  arresting  objects,  on 
toe  contrary,  be  thinly  scattered,  and  at  different  distances 
from  the  brink  on  a  shelving  coast,  there  will  be  several 
ridges  of  hillocks,  the  one  behind  the  other. 

The  downs  having  attained  a  certain  height,  the  wind 
lias  no  longer  the  power  to  increase  their  elevation,  and 
they  are  then  urged  forward  upon  the  land. 

The  way  in  which  this  is  effected  is  easily  conceived.  On 
the  windward  side  of  the  hillocks  the  grains  of  sand  are 
fated  up  to  the  top,  whence  they  are  swept  off  as  they 
arrive,  and  fall  by  their  own  weight  on  the  opposite  slope. 
Thus  the  mass  goes  on  invading  the  land,  while  fresh  ma- 
terial is  constantly  brought  by  the  sea. 

This  progress  inland  depends  however  upon  the  habitual 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  relative  direction  of  the  coast- 
hne.  In  Gascony  the  sand  advances  eastward,  and  gene- 
nlly  along  the  whole  coast  of  France,  from  Bayonne  to 
Calais,  the  downs  progress  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the 
wind  blowing  most  frequently  from  the  south-west ;  whereas 
from  Calais  to  Dunkerque,  the  coast  trending  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  they  make  no  progress  inland,  but  form 
a  ridge  or  chain  parallel  with  the  coast. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  sands  advance  is,  in  some 
cases,  most  alarming.  Between  the  mouths  of  the  Adour 
and  the  Garonne  their  progress  is  about  sixty  feet  yearly ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  arrest  tneir  march.  The  town  of  Mimizan 
k  in  part  buried  under  the  sands,  against  whose  encroach- 
ment it  has  been  struggling  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
tears.  In  Brittany  also,  a  village  near  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
has  been  entirely  covered  with  the  sand,  so  as  to  leave  no 
fart  visible  but  the  steeple  of  the  church. 

In  the  Boulonnais  the  advance  of  the  downs  has  been 
almost  wholly  arrested  since  the  works  there  executed  by 
Cassini.  The  inhabitants  plant  a  species  of  cyperacea  (the 
Anmdo  arenaria\  termed  by  them  oya,  which  thrives  well, 
aad  fixes  the  sands.  This  process  is  so  much  the  more  ad- 
vantageous, as  every  hillock  which  becomes  fixed  is  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  fresh  sand  from 
the  sea. 

In  Gascony  the  peasants  force  the  wind,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  drive  back  what  it  brought.  Thus,  when  the  wind 
ttows  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  which  pushes  the 
downs  upon  the  land,  they  toss  the  sand  high  into  the  air 
with  shovels,  and  in  this  manner  get  rid  of  a  portion  of  it : 
this  portion,  however,  is  very  small,  and  the  prevailing 
winds  being  from  the  south-west  the  sands  continue  to 
advance  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts. 

Downs  sometimes  intercept  the  flow  of  water  to  the  sea, 
fanning  stagnant  pools  between  and  behind  them  which 
give  rise  to  an  aquatic  vegetation  and  the  occasional  forma- 
tion of  a  kind  of  peat 
DOWNTON.    [Wiltshire.] 

DOXCyLOGY,  a  form  of  giving  glory  to  God,  from  the 
Latin  doxologia,  and  that  from  the  Greek  doxa  (&6£a)t 
fdory,  and  logos  (Xfyoc),  a  word  or  saying.  The  doxology  in 
&e  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Thine  is 
Ihe  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,'  is  left  out  of 
ssanyof  the  antient  copies  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  though 
it  appears  in  others;  St.  Luke  omits  it  entirely.  The 
authenticity  of  this  form  of  praise,  as  a  paragraph  of  the 
prayer,  has'  been  a  difficult  subject  of  dispute.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  Vulgate,  but  it  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Eastern  versions.  Doxology  is  also 
ased  for  the  short  hymn,  Gloria  PatrU  which  we  use  in  our 
church  service  at  the  end  of  every  psalm,  of  every  part  of 
the  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm,  and  of  every  hymn 
except  Te  Deum,  winch  is  a  doxology  of  itself.    Durand 


and  other  writers  consider  this  exception  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Romish  church  by  St.  Jerome.  The 
first  express  mention  of  it  is  in  the  second  council  of 
Vaison,  a.  d.  529.  Amongst  the  Christians  it  was  always 
considered  as  a  solemn  profession  of  their  belief  in  the 
Trinity.  (Wheatly  on  the  Common  Prayer,  8vo.  Oxf.  1802, 
pp.  124.  132.  Broughton's  Diet,  of  all  Religions,  pp.  341, 
342.) 

DRACAENA,  a  genus  gf  endogenous  plants,  of  the  natural 
family  Asparageco  of  Jussieu,  now  arranged  as  a  section  of 
Liliaceae  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  genus  was  established  by 
Linnaeus,  and  named  from  one  of  its  species  yielding  the 
resinous  exudation,  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
gon's blood,  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  name  dum  al  akh- 
uxiin,  met  with  in  Avicenna  and  other  Arabian  authors. 
Dracaena  is  characterized  by  having  an  inferior  six-partite 
perianth,  of  which  the  segments  are  nearly  erect,  and  have 
inserted  on  them  the  six  stamens,  with  filaments  thickened 
towards  the  middle  and  linear  anthers.  The  style  is  single, 
with  a  trifid  stigma.  The  berry  two  or  three-celled,  with  its 
cells  one  or  two-seeded. 

The  species  of  Dracaena  are  now  about  30  in  number,  and 
found  in  the  warm  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  in  many  of 
both  Asiatic  and  African  islands,  whence  they  extend  south- 
wards to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Holland,  and 
northwards  into  China,  and  to  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  as 
the  districts  of  Silhet  and  Chittagong.  Species  are  also 
found  in  Socotra,  and  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
as  well  as  at  Sierra  Leone.  From  this  distribution  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  species  require  artificial  heat  for  their  cultiva- 
tion in  England.  They  are  found  to  thrive  in  a  light  loam, 
and  may  be  grown  from  cuttings  sunk  in  a  bark  bed. 

The  species  of  Dracaena  are  evergreens,  either  of  a 
shrubby  or  arooreous  nature;  and  having  long,  slender, 
often  columnar  stems,  they  emulate  palms  in  habit  Their 
trunks  are  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves;  the 
centre  is  soft  and  cellular,  having  externally  a  circle  of 
stringy  fibres.  The  leaves  are  simple,  usually  crowded  to- 
gether towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  or  terminal  like  the 
inflorescence:  whence  we  might  suppose  that  the  name 
terminalis  had  been  applied  to  some  of  the  species,  if  Rum- 
phi  us  had  not  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
being  planted  along  the  boundaries  of  fields.  The  structure 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the 
fossil  genera  Clathraria  and  Sternbergia  have  been  assimi- 
lated to  Dracaena,  the  former  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  as  Rumphius  compares 
the  leaves  of  a  Dracaena  with  those  of  Galanga,  it  is  as 
probable  that  the  fossil  leaves  called  Cannophyllites  may 
be  those  of  a  plant  allied  to  Dracaena,  as  that  they  belong 
to  one  of  the  Cannes. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Dracaena  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  there  are  few  which  are  of  much  im- 
portance either  for  their  useful  or  ornamental  properties. 
Among  them,  however,  may  be  mentioned  D.  terminalis,  a 
species  rather  extensively  diffused.  The  root  is  said  by 
Rumphius  to  be  employed  as  a  demulcent  in  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, and  the  plant  as  a  signal  of  truth  and  of  peace  in  the 
Eastern  archipelago.  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
a  sweetish  juice  is  expressed  from  its  roots,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  sugar,  of  which  specimens  were 
brought  to  Paris  by  Captain  D'Urville  from  the  island  of 
Tahiii.  (Otaheite.)  The  root  is  there  called  Ti  or  Tii,  and 
thence  no  doubt  corrupted  into  Tea-root  by  the  English 
and  Americans.  M.  Gaudichaud  mentions  that  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  generally  an  intoxicating  drink  is  pre- 
pared from  this  root  to  which  the  name  Ava  is  often  applied, 
as  well  as  to  that  made  with  the  roots  of  Piper  methys- 
ticum. 

Dracaena  Draco  is  the  best  known  species,  not  only  from 
its  producing  Dragon's  blood,  but  also  from  one  specimen 
having  so  frequently  been  described  or  noticed  in  the  works 
of  visitors  to  the  Canary  Islands.  The  erect  trunk  of  the 
Dragon-tree  is  usually  from  8  to  12  feet  high,  and  divided 
above  into  numerous  short  branches,  which  terminate  in 
tufts  of  spreading  sword-shaped  leaves,  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity. The  most  celebrated  specimen  of  this  tree  grows 
near  the  town  of  Orotava,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  and 
was  found  by  Humboldt  in  1799  to  be  about  45  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Sir  G.  Staunton  had  previously  stated  it  to  be 
12  feet  in  diameter  at  the  height  of  10  feet;  and  Ledru 
gave  even  larger  dimensions.  It  annually  bears  flowers  and 
fruit;  and  though  continuing  thus  to  fcrow^do^x^^yafc* 
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much  increased  in  size,  in  consequence  of  some  of  its 
branches  being  constantly  blown  down,  as  in  the  storm  of 
J  uly  1819,  when  it  lost  a  great  part  of  its  top.  The  great 
size  of  this  enormous  vegetable  is  mentioned  in  many  of  the 
older  authors  ;  indeed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Bethencourt, 
or  in  1 402,  it  is  described  as  large  and  as  hollow  as  it  is  now ; 
whence,  from  the  slowness  of  growth  of  Dracaenas,  has  been 
inferred  the  great  antiquity  of  a  tree  which  four  centu- 
ries have  so  little  changed.  Humboldt,  indeed,  remarks 
that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  the  Dracaena  of  Orotava 
being  with  the  Baobab  (Adansonia  digitata)  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  and  as  tradition  relates  that 
it  was  revered  by  the  Guanches,  he  considers  it  as  singular 
that  it  should  have  been  cultivated  from  the  most  distant 
ages  in  the  Canaries,  in  Madeira,  and  Porto  Santo,  although 
it  comes  originally  from  India.  This  fact  he  adduces  as 
contradicting  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent  the 
Guanches  as  a  race  of  men  completely  isolated  from  the 
other  races  of  either  Asia  or  Africo.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  we  know  too  little  of  the  Botany  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  be  able  to  draw  from  it  any  inferences ;  vhile 
the  Dragon-tree  on  the  other  hand  is  not  known  to  exist 
further  to  the  eastward  than  the  island  of  Socotra. 

DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  a  small  measure  of  weight,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  drachma 
(^p«v|ii/).  The  drachm  of  our  pound  troy  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic  drachma,  or  the  Roman  dena- 
rius (under  the  earlier  emperors). 

There  are  two  drachms  or  drams  remaining  in  our  system 
of  weights;  the  first  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  ounce, 
which  is  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois  of  7000 
grains  :  this  is  now  totally  out  of  use,  as  no  species  of  goods 
which  are  weighed  by  the  avoirdupois  weight  are  of  such 
value  as  to  make  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  worth  con- 
sideration. In  the  national  standard,  the  troy  pound  of 
6760  grains,  there  is  no  dram ;  but  this  weight  occurs  in 
that  particular  division  of  the  troy  pound  which  is  used  by 
apothecaries,  in  which  the  dram  is  the  eighth  part  of  the 
ounce,  which  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound  of  5760 
grains.  This  is  the  real  remnant  of  the  Roman  division ; 
the  denarius  (which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  Attic 
drachma  of  his  time)  was,  however,  the  seventh  part  of  the 
ounce.  The  drachma  or  dram  is  used  in  England,  France, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant. 

DRACHMA,  from  the  Greek  drachme  (fyaxA"?)>  *  silver 
coin.  It  was  the  chief  coin  in  use  among  the  Athenians, 
and  probably  other  Greeks  also.  The  didrachm  or  two 
drachms,  the  tridrachm  or  three  drachms,  and  the  tetra- 
drachm  or  four  drachms,  were  its  multiples.  The  last  was 
the  largest  form  of  Greek  silver.  The  average  weight  of 
five  drachma)  in  the  British  Museum  is  60. 92  grains;  and 
the  average  weight  of  three  tetradrachmro  in  the  British 
Museum  is  260.56  grains.  The  Attic  drachma  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  among  the  Greeks  with 
the  denarius  among  the  Romans:  others  have  disputed 
this;  but  both  may  be  reconciled  by  the  consideration  that 
the  number  of  drachma?,  as  well  as  of  denarii,  which 
went  to  the  ounce  might  have  been  subject  to  occasional 
variations. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon  Antiq.  Gr.  et  Rrrm.,  v.  Denarius ;  Pin- 
kerten's  Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.,  $  6 ;  Kelly's  Universal 
Cambist,  4to.»  Lond.,  1821,  vol.  i,  3,  4.  9.  30.  34,  &c;  vol. 
ii.  256.) 
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British  Museum.    Actual  sizo.    Silver.    Weight,  61^  grains. 

DRACI'N  A,  the  name  given  by  Melandri  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  dragon's  blood,  and  which  he  supposed  to  be  a 
vegetable  alkali ;  but  Berzelins  and  Herberger  are  of  opi- 
txion  that  it  does  not  possess  alkaline  properties :  the  last- 
mentioned  chemist,  indeed,  calls  this  colouring  matter 
draconin,  and  he  considers  it  to  possess  rather  sub-acid  pro- 
perties than  such  as  denote  alkalinity. 

DRACO,  an  Athenian  legislator,  who  flourished  about 
tb*  39th  Olympiad.,  621  m.    Suidas  tells  us  that  he 


brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in  this  Tear,  and  that  he 
was  tiien  an  old  man.  Aristotle  says  (Polit.  ii.  at  the  end), 
that  Draco  adapted  his  laws  to  the  existing  constitution, 
and  that  they  contained  nothing  peculiar  beyond  the  se- 
verity of  their  penalties.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished 
capitally,  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder ;  and  De- 
mades  remarked  of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  witl 
blood,  and  not  with  ink.  (Plutarch,  Solon,  cxvii.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced  writ- 
ten laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  improved 
the  criminal  courts  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of  bloodshed 
from  the  archon  to  the  ephet®  (Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  124, 12*) 
since  before  his  time  the  archons  had  a  right  of  settling  ail 
cases  arbitrarily,  and  without  appeal,  a  right  which  thej 
enjoyed  in  other  cases  till  Solon  s  time.  (Hekker's  Anse- 
dota,  p.  449,  1.  23.)  It  appears  that  there  were  soum 
offences  which  he  did  not  punish  with  death ;  for  instance, 
loss  of  the  civil  rights  was  the  punishment  for  an  attenul 
to  alter  one  of  his  laws.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.%  p.  7  Mi 
Bekk.)  "Draco  was  archon  (Pausan.  ix.  36,  {  8),  and  con* 
sequently  an  eupatrid :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  orders,  though  ha 
code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge  the  power  of  tin 
nobles.  He  died  in  the  island  of  jEgina.  On  the  legisla- 
tion of  Draco  in  general,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hettemsche  Al- 
ter thorns  kunde,  ii.  1,  p.  239,  and  following. 

DRACO  (the  dragon),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  re- 
ferred by  Higinus  to  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides.  It  is  con- 
stantly stated  by  the  older  writers  as  being  placed  between 
Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  which  hardly  suits  the  present 
position  of  the  constellation,  since  its  principal  stars  area)] 
contained  between  Ursa  Minor,  Cepheus,  Cygnus,  uA 
Hercules.  The  two  stars  in  the  head  (/3  and  y,  the  lattei 
celebrated  as  passing  very  near  the  zenith  of  the  south  oj 
England,  and  as  being  the  one  used  in  the  discovery  d 
aberration  [Bradley],)  are  nearly  in  the  line  joining  a  Cygni 
(Deneb)  and  Arcturus ;  while  seven  or  eight  smaller  stab 
wind  round  Ursa  Minor  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rendef 
the  name  of  the  constellation  not  unappropriate.  The 
extreme  star  (X)  is  very  nearly  between  the  pole  star  an4 
its  pointers.  [Ursa  Major.]  The  principal  stars  are  n 
follows:— 
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DRACONIN,  the  dracina  above  mentioned,  may  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  Melandri,  by  macerating  dragon's  M<*d 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid :  this  becomes  i.f  * 
yellow  colour,  but  does  not  act  upon  the  draconin,  which  is 
of  a  fine  red  colour  and  very  fusible :  it  mov  be  worked  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  drawn  into  threads.  It  melts  at  about 
130°:  on  solidifying  it  becomes  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
when  triturated  gives  a  cinnabar  red  colour.  It  dissokss 
readily  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  which  is  of  a  fine  r*i 
becomes  yellow  on  the  addition  of  an  acid;  but  oc  Om  •*• 


aii  the  red  colour  is  restored.    It  does  not 
have  been  analyzed. 

JMAN.S.  ur  DROGOMANS  (from  the  Turkish 
>;  the  interpreters  attached  to  the  Eurnpi. 

■assies  in  the  Levant  are  so  tailed.    At  Con- 
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'eownunication  between  Conation  ambassadors, 

it  of  the  Turkish  language,  and  the  Ottoman 

byaro  men  born  in  the  country,  and  are  chiefl}'  de- 

>m  old  Genoese  or  Venetian  settlers.    Th< 

ml  sympathies  have  often  interfered  with  their 

have  been  honourable  exceptions, 

»t  distinguished  as  a  body  for  honour  and  integrity. 

ih,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  saw  the 

if  employing  native  subjects  in  (his  capacity,  and 
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jood   pttn   has   nut  been  sufficiently  supported. 

mans  and  their  families  enjoy  the  prolection  of 

is  whom  they  serve,  and    are  exempted   from 
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)N.  DRACO'NI DM,  a  family  of  Saurians,  dis- 
from  their  congeners  in  having  their  six  first  false 
d  of  hooping  the  abdomen,  extending  in  a  nearly 
ke,  and  sustaining  a  production  of  the  skin  which 
ad  of  wing  comparable  to  that  of  the  bat 

t.     This  wing  sustains  the  ani- 

heu  it  leaps  from  branch  to  branch, 

ss  the  faculty  of  heating  the  air,  and  so 

ile  into  flight  like  a  hud.     All   the  species 

with  small  imbricated  scale*,  of 

of  the  tail"  and  limbs  are  earmeted.     The 

y,  hut  slightly  extensile,  and  slightly  jagged 
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sad  and  teeth  of  the  Stelliortidce* 


Dnuditi  Hist  extricated  from  confusion  come  from  the  East 
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Draco  AtubriattuL 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD.    [Calamus.] 

DRAGOON.     [Cavalry.] 

DRAGU1GNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Var.     It  is  on    the   river   Pis,  ur   N 
Artuby,  which  fall**  into  the  Argons,  4tG 
line  BQUth*aouth*eaaf  of  Paris,  or   jj!   nnles  by  i. 
through   Lyon,  Valet  ion,  Aix,  and  Briguolles;  in 

43°  S21  N.lat,  and  fi°  SO*  E.  long. 

It  baa  been  supposed  by  some,   but   without   sufficient 
reason,  that  Dfaguignaa  is  on  the  rite  of  lbs  Forum  Voeo- 

Etil  of  the  Romans:  it  is  however  u  (dace  of  Considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  the  e 
counts  of  Provence.  Little  historical  interest  is  d 
to  it.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  many  i 
houses  here:  the  Reformed  Dominican*,  Augustinia; 
Canons,  Cordeliers,  Minims,  and  Capuchins  had  convents  ; 
that  of  the  Dominicans  was  very  handsome;  and  then 
were  nunneries  for  Ursulinas  and  the  nuns  of  the  Visita- 
tion.  Tlie  pr  tests  of  the  Christian  doctrine  had  the  directio 
of  a  college,  and  there  was  a  tolerably  well- L ml t  hospital 
The  bishop  of  Frejua  had  a  palace  here,  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills  oorered  with  Tines  and  olive-treea,  It  i>»  tolerably  well 
built,  and  not  badly  bid  out :  it  is  adorned  with  numerous 
and  copious  fountains  and  many  rows  of  trees*  There  is  & 
r  built  upon  a  precipitous  limestone  rock,  which 
crowns  a  small  eminence,  and  rises  as  high  as  the  roots  of 
the  houses,     The  population  in  I B3  j  for  the  tOWttj 

or  9B04  fur  the  whole  commune  ;  the  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture coarse  woollen  cloths,  leather,  stockings,  silks,  wax- 
candles,  and  earthenware  :  there  are  many  Oil-mill*.  Hie 
environs  produce  excellent  fruit  and  wines:  gypsum  is 
abundant,  and  there  arc  stone  quarries  in  which  larfj 
of  stone  are  quarried.  There  are  a  library,  a  cabinet  of 
medals,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  containing  chiefly  the 
minerals  of  the  department,  a  botanic  garden,  a  high  school, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  sei  :id  foundling 

hospitals  ;  the  foundlings  are  chiefly  illegitimate  children. 
The   arroiiflissemeiit,  which  is  exku>i\e,  had  in  J  ?32  a 

population  of  86,709. 

DRAIN.     [Skwlr] 

Dlv  ^  a  certain  quantity  of  moic 

tial  to  vegetation,  so  an  excess  <>'  it  u  highh 
In  the  removal  of  this  e\<  ul  of  drain 

Water  may  render  land   unproductive  ft- 

lirelv  or  partially,  forming  lakes  of  bogs;  wr  there  maybe 

iisture  diffused  throt 
uating  in   it,  by  which  ihe  fibres  of  the  roots  of  nil  plants 
which  are  notauuatic  are  injur*  fed. 

From  (beac  different  cfc\ktf*  <&  tofottSto]  w*vi  ^\<* 
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different  branches  of  the  art  of  draining,  which  require  to 
be  separate!?  n  ttieed. 

I.  To  dtaiii  land  which  is  flooded  or  rendered  marshy  by 
nnning  over  it  from  a  higher  level,  and  having  no 
adequate  outlet  below. 

fi,  To  drain  land  where  springs  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
where  there  are  no  natural  channels  for  the  water  to  run 
off. 

X  To  drain  land  which  is  wet  from  its  impervious  nature, 
nnd  where  the  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  all 
the  water  supplied  hy  IDOW  and  rain. 

The  fir*t  branch  includes  all  those  extensive  operations 
where  large  tracts  of  land  are  reclaimed  hy  means  pi  Bfn- 
bnnkiuents,  ennuis,  sluices,  and  mills  to  raise  ihe  water:  or 
where  deep  cuts  Of  tunnels  are  made  through  hills  which 
for i in? 1 1  a  natural  dam  or  harrier  to  the  water.  Such  works 
iu  rally  undertaken  by  iissociatiuiis  under  the  sanction 
of 'he  government,  or  hy  the  government  itself;  few  indi* 
vidualf  being  possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  or  having  the 
power  to  oblige  all  whose  interests  are  infected  hy  the  drain- 
ing of  the  land  to  give  their  consent  and  ftflbro  assistance. 
In  the  British  dominions  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  any  undertaking  which 
appear*  likely  to  he  of  puhlic  benefit*  In  every  sessiun  of 
parliament  acts  are  parsed  giving  certain  powers  and  pri- 
vileges to  companies  or  individuals,  in  order  to  enable  them 
|0  put  into  execution  extensive  plans  of  draining,  That 
extensive  draining  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  which 
i>  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Level,  was  con- 
tided  to  the  management  of  a  chartered  corporation,  with 
considerable  powers,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  aud  hy  this  means  an  immense  extent  af 
land  has  boon  rendered  highly  productive,  which  before 
Was  nothing  but  one  continued  mural)  or  fen. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Jora,  in  the  canton  of  Neufclialel 
in  Switzerland,  which  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  pi  is 

erity,  and  where  the  manufacture  of  watches  IS  so  exten- 

ve  as   to  supply  B  great  part  of  Europe  with  this  useful 
le,  extensive  lakes  and  marshes  have  been  completely 
laid  dry,  by  making  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock,  and 
forming  an  outlet  for  the  waters.     All  these  operations  re- 
miire  the  science  aud  experience  of  civil   engineers,  and 
..tot  be  undertaken  without  ureal  means.    The  greater 
pari  of  the  lowlands  in  ihe  Netherlands,  especially  in  the 
inn!  of  Holland,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  or 
the  riven  which   (lowed  over  tbetn,   Irj   embanking  and 
draining,  and   are  only  kepi  from  Hoods  by  a  constant  at- 
oll to  the  works  originally  erected. 

hiinl  is  below  the  level  of  the  Beant  high  water, 
and  without  the  smallest  eminence,  it  requires  a  constant 
removal  of  the  water  which  percolates  through  the  banks 
or  accumulates  by  rains;  and  this  ran  only  be  effected  by 
sluices  and  mills,  ssu  the  ease  in  Ifc  England 

water  is  collected  in  numerous  ditches  and  canals,  and 
ted  to  the  points  where  it  can  most  conveniently  bo  dis- 
charged  over  the  hanks.  The  mills  commonly  erected  for 
purpose  are  small  windmills,  which  turn  a  kind  of 
perpetual  screw  made  of  wood  several  feet  iu  diameter, 
on  a  solid  axle.  This  screw  fits  a  semicircular  trough 
whir}]  lies  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  30*  with  the  hori 
The  lower  part  dips  into  the  water  below,  and  hy  its  revolu- 
tion discharges  the  water  into  a  reservoir  above.  All  the  fric- 
tion of  pumps  and  the  consequent  wearing  out  of  ihe  ma- 
chinery is  thus  avoided.  If  the  mills  are  properly  cun- 
u  il,  they  require  Utile  attendance,  aud  work  night  and 
day  whenever  the  wind  blows. 

Ill  billy  countries  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  waters, 
which  rundown  the  slopes  of  the  lulls  collect  in  Ihe  kot- 
os where  there  is  no  outlet,  and  where  the  soil  is  impervi- 
ous.    In  that  case  it  may  sometimes  he  laid  dry  hy  culling 
a  sufficient  channel  all  round,  to  intercept  the  waters  as 
they  How  down  and  to  carry  them  over  or  through  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surrounding  banner.    If  there  are  no  very  abun- 
dant springs  in  the  bottom,  a  few  ditches  nnd  ponds  will 
suffice  to  dry  the  soil  by  evaporation  from  their  surface    We 
shall  see  that  this  principle  inay  he  applied  with  great  ad van - 
us  many  cases  where  the  water  could  not  be  drained  out 
insiderabtfl  hollows  if  it  were  allowed  to  run  into  them. 

When  there  are  difTerent  levels  at  which  the  water  is 

pent  up,  ihe  drnining  should  always  be  begun  at  the  highest ; 

!  en  tlmt  when  this  is  laid  dry,  the  lower 

may  not  have  a  great  excess  of  water.    At  all  events,  if  the 


water  is  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  power,  there 
in  raising  it  from  the  highest  level,  instead  of  letting 
down  to  a  lower  from  which  it  has  to  be  raise d 
higher, 

In  draining  a  great  extent  of  land  it  is  often  nc< 
to  widen  and  deepen  rivers  and  alter  their  coui- 
unfrerjuently   the  water  cannot    he    let   off  without    being 
carrieu  hy  means  of  tunnels  under  the  bed  of  some  river* 
the   level  of  which   is  above  that  of  the  land.     In    more 
confined  operations  cast-iron  Jtj  Plena  cheap  and 

easy  means  of  effecting  this.  They  may  be  bent  in  a  curve 
so  as  not  to  impede  the  course  of  the  river  or  the  navigation 
of  a  canal. 

The  draining  of  land  which  is  rendered  wet  by  spjinpv 
arising  from  under  the  soil  is  a  branch  of  ra 
application*     The  principles  on  which  the  opi 
carried  ou  apply  as  well  to  a  small  Held  as  to  the  gi 
extent  of  land.     The  object  is  to  find  the  readh 
by  which  ihe  superfluous  water  may  he  carried   oil 
purpose  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strata  ti 
which  the  springs  rise  is  indispensable.    It  would  i 
less  labour  merely  to  let  the  water  run  into  drains  a 
has   -piling   through  the  soil  and  appears  at  the 
as  ignorant  men  frequently  attempt  to  do,  and  thus  i 
off  after  it  has  already  soaked  the  soil.     But  the  or 
the  springs  must,  if  possible,  he  detected  ;  and  one 
drain  or  ditch  judiciously  disposed  may  lay  a  \ 
of  land  dry  if  it  cuts  off  the  springs  before  they  run  [all 
the  soil.     Abundant  springs  which  llowT  continual! 
rally  proceed  from  the  outbreaking  of  some  porous  si 
iu  which    the  waters  were    confined,   or   through   natural 
crevices  in  rocks  or  tnipenious  earth.    A  knowledge 
geology  of  the   country  will   greatly  assist    in    ! 
and  the  springs  may  he  cut  off  with  greater  certain* 
it  is  not  these  main  springs  which  give  the  greatest 
to  an  experienced  drainer  J  it  is  the  various  In 
which  are  sometimes  branches  of  the  former,  and  often 
original  and  independent  springs  arising  from  sudden  va 
tions  iu  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil.    The  anne 
diagram   representing  a  section  of  an  uneven  surl 
laud  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  strata  which  pi 
springs. 


Suppose  A  A  a  porous   substance    through  which 
water  filtrate*  readily;  BB  a  stratum  of  loam  of 
pervious  to  water.     The  water  which  comes  through  ' 
will  run  along  the  surface  of  B  B  towards  S  S,  \>lui 
spring  to  the  surface  and  form  a  lake  or  bog 
and    S.      Suppose   another   gravelly  or  ] 
under  the  last,  as  CCC  bending  as  here  represented,  in 
filled  with  water  running  into  it  from  a  higher  level ;  it  i* 
evident  thai  this  stratum  will  be  saturated  with  water  up 
to  the  dotted  line  E  F  F,  which  is  the  level  of  the  ; 
the  lower  rock,  or  impervious  stratum  D  D,  where  the  wattf 
can  run  over  it.     If  the  stratum  BB  has  any  en 
below  the  dotted  line,  the  water  will  rise  through  the 
the  surface  and  form  springs  rising  from  the  bolt 
lake  or  bog :  and  if  B  B  were  bored  through  and  a 

ted  Rang  up  to  the  dotted  line,  as  co,  the  w  uer 
rise,  and  stand  at  o.    If  there  were  no  si 

below  the  dotted  line  might  still  be  tilled  with 
rising  from  the  stratum  CC  C.  But  if  the  burin ^ 
at  G  the  water  would  not  rise,   but  on 
there  were  any  on  the  surface,  it  would  be  carried  d 
the  porous  stratum  £  CC,  and  run  oft    Thus  in  one  si 
tion  boring  will  bring  water,  and  in  another  il 
off.     This  principle  being  well  understood  will  ^r< 
litate  all  draining  of  springs.  Wherever  water  spriri 
must  he  a  pervious  and  an  impervious  stratum  to 
and  the  water  either  runs  over  the  il 
rises  through  the  crevices  in  it    When  the  I 
is  found,  as  at  S  S,  the  obvious  reined  (a  eBll 

with  a  sufficient  declivity  to  take  off  the  watej 
across  this  line,  and  sunk  through  the  porous  soil 
face  into  the  lower  impervious  earth.     The  ] 
channel  is  where   the  porous  sod  is  the 
the  breaking  out,  bo  as  to  require  thi 
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stratum  must  be  reached,  or  the  draining 
1 31  be  imperfect.  It  is  by  attending  to  all  tin 
umslances  that  Elkingtou  acquired  his  celebrity  in  drain- 
r^,  and  that  he  has  been  considered  as  the  father  of  the 
It  is  however  of  much  earlier  invention,  and  is 
w  ob% ,  to  have  struck  any  one  who  seriously  con- 

idored  the  subject.     In  the  practical  application  of  the 
nuriplc  great  ingenuity  and  skill  may  be  displayed 
he  desired  effect  may  be  produced  more  or  less  completely, 
nd  ax  a  greater  or  less  expense.    The  advice  of  a  s< 
i  d  drainer  is  always  well  worth  the  cost  at  which 

be  obtained. 

W&rn  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  foil,  and  it  is  dif- 
to  find  any  main  line  of  springs,  it  is  best  to  proceed 
iroentally  by  making  pits  a  few  feet  deep,  or  by  boring 
us  parts  where  water  appears,  observing  the  level  at 
th»-  nds  in  these  pits  or  bores,  as  well  Si  the 

ere  of  the  soil  taken  out.  Thus  it  will  generally  he  ease 
ascertain  whence  the  water  arises,  and  how  it  may  be  let  off 
n  there  is  a  mound  of  light  soil  over  a  more  impervious 
i,  the  springs  will  break  out  all  round  the  edge  of 
mound  ;  a  dram  laid  round  the  base  will  take  off  all  the 
which  arises  from  this  cause,  and  the  lower  part  of 
will  be  effectually  laid  dry.  So  likewise  where 
is  a  hollow  or  depression  of  which  the  bottom  is  city 
and  in  the  upper  pari,  a  drain  laid  along  the  edge  of 
bellow  end  carried  round  it  will  prevent  the  water  run- 
lira  down  into  it,  and  forming  a  marsh  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  drains  cannot  be  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth 
>  take  the  water  out  of  the  porous  stratum  saturated  with  it, 
I  is  often  useful  to  bore  numerous  holes  with  an  auger 
1  the  bottom  of  the  drain  through  the  suffer  soil,  and,  ae- 
tu  the  principle  explained  in  the  diagram,  the  wa- 
c  rise  through  these  bores  into  the  drains  and 
"  off,  and  the  natural  springs  will  be  dried  up,  or 
ftink  down  through  them  as  at  G,  in  the  section, 
lies  above.  This  method  is  often  advantageous  in 
hirig  uf  peat  mosses,  which  generally  lie  on  clay 
iiu,  with  a  layer  of  gravel  between  the  loam  and 
1st  peat,  the  whole  lying  in  a  basin  or  hollow,  and  often  , 
a  a  declivity.  The  peat,  though  it  retains  water,  is  not 
errkrus  and  drains  may  be  cut  into  it  which  will  hold 
pat^r.  When  the  drains  are  four  or  five  feet  deep  and 
be  peat  U  much  deeper,  holes  are  bored  down  to  I  he  clay 
daw,  a  iter  is  pressed  up  through  these  boles,  by 

heweiL  w h»le  body  of  peat,  into   the  drains,  by 

ied  off.  The  bottom  of  the  drains  is  some- 
dies  choked  with  loose  sand,  which  Hows  up  with  the  water, 
iud  they  require  to  be  cleared  repeatedly  ;  but  this  soon 
sains  after  the  first  rush  is  past,  and  the  peter  rises 
lowly  mi  irly.    The  surface  of  the  peat  being  dried, 

.  and  consolidated  with  earth  and  gravel, 
eon  becomes  productive.  If  the  soil,  whatever  be  its  na- 
are,  can  be  drained  to  s  certain  depth,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
that  eater  raa\  be  lodged  below  it.  It  is  only  when  it  rues  ie 
si  to  stagnate  about  the  roots  of  plants  that  it  is  hurtful. 
Land  may  be  drained  so  much  as  to  be  deteriorated,  as  expe- 
fmce  baa  shown. 

When  e  single  large  and  deep  drain  will  produce  the  do- 

tared  effect,  it  is  much  better  than  when  there  are  several 

■'nsLVr.  as  large  drains  are  more  easily  kept  open,,  and  last 

than  smaller;  but  this  is  only  the  case  in  tapping 

if  the  water  is  diffused  through  the  sur* 

lading  toil,  numerous  small  drains  arc  more  effective: 

I  a  sufficient  body  of  water  collected, 

as  should  run  into  larger,  and  these  into 

ttaiit  drains,  which  should  all.  a*  far  as  is  practicable,  unite 

one  principal  outlet,  by  which  mean*  there  will  1 

choked  up.     When  the  water  springs 
into  a    ;  u  below,  it  is  best  to  fill  up  that  part  of 

the  drain  which  lies  above  the  stones  or  other  materials 
whirh  form  the  channel  with  solid  earth  well  pressed  in, 
tad  made  impervious  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
cf  Use  furrows  in  ploughed  land,  or  the  sod  in  pastures  ; 
eeraflse  the  water  running  along  the  surface  is  apt  to  carry 
b*e  earth  with  it,  and  choke  the  drains,  When  the  water 
reuses  in  by  the  side  of  the  drains,  loose  stones  or  gravel,  or 
say  pesvua  material,  should  be  laid  in  them  to  the  line 
ahem  the  water  comes  in,  and  a  little  above  it,  over  which 
thr  earth  may  be  rammed  in  tight  so  as  to  allow  the  horses 
to  walk  orer  the  drain  without  sinking  in. 
It  smnetiiiies  happens,  that  the  water  collected  from 
h  caused  marshes  and  bogs  below,  by  being  car- 


ried  in  new  channels,  may  be  usefully  employed  in  irri- 
gating  the  land  which  it  rendered  barren  before;  not  only 
removing  the  cause  of  barrenness,  hut  adding  positive  fer- 
tility. In  this  ease  the  lower  grounds  must  have  numerous 
drains  in  it,  in  order  that  the  water  let  on  to  irrigate  it 
not  stagnate  upon  it,  but  run  off  after  it  has  answered 
its  purpose. 

The  third  branch  in  the  art  of  draining  is  the  removal  of 
water  from  impervious  soils  which  lie  Mat,  or  19  hollow^ 
where  the  water  from  ram,"  snow,  or  dews,  which  can- 
not sink  into  the  soil  on  account  of  its  impervious  nature, 
and  which  cannot  be  carried  off  by  evaporation,  runs  along 
the  surface  and  stag  nates  in  every  depression.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  expensive  operation,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  drains  required  to  by  the  surface  dry,  and  the 
necessity  of  filling  them  with  porous  substances,  through 
w'hich  the  surface  water  can  penetrate.  It  requires  much 
skill  and  practice  in  lay  out  the  drains  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  effect  at  the  least  expense.  There  is  often  a  layer 
of  light  earth  immediately  over  a  substratum  of  clay,  and 
after  continued  rains  this 'soil  becomes  tilled  with  water, 
like  a  sponge,  aud  no  healthy  vegetation  can  take  pit 
In  this  case  numerous  drains  must  be  made  in  tli 
and  over  the  draining  tiles  or  boshes,  which  may  be  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drains,  loose  gravel  or  broken  stones 
must  be  laid  in  to  within  s  fool  of  the  SUlJace,  SO  that  the 
plough  shall  not  reach  them,  The  water  will  gradual  I  \  fink 
into  these  drains,  and  he  carried  off,  and  the  louse  wet  soil 
will  become  firm  and  dry.  In  no  case  is  the  advantage  of 
draining  more  immediately  apparent. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  fiela  is  absolutely  level ;  the  first 
thing  therefore  to  be  ascertained  is  ihe  greatest  inclination 
and  its  direction.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  instrument 
essential  to  a  drainer,  with  which  an  accurately  horizontal 
line  can  be  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  a  spirit 
lereh  A  sufficient  fall  may  thus  be  found  or  artificially 
made  in  the  drains  lo  carry  off  the  water.  The  next 
object  is  to  arrange  drains  so  that  each  shall  collect  as  much 
Of  the  water  in  the  soil  as  possible.  Large  drains,  except 
as  main  drains,  are  inadmissible,  since  it  is  by  the  surface 
that  the  water  is  to  come  in,  and  two  small  drains  will 
collect  more  than  a  larger  and  deeper.  The  depth  should 
be  such  only  that  the  plough  may  not  reach  if,  if  the  land 
is  amble,  or  the  feet  of  cattle  tread  it  in.  If  it  be  in  pasture. 
All  the  drains  which  are  to  collect  the  water  should  lie  as 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  inclination  of  I  he  surface 
as  Is  consistent  with  a  sufficient  fall  in  the  drains  to  make 
them  run.  One  foot  is  suflicient  fall  for  a  drain  300  feet 
in  length,  provided  the  drains  be  not  more  than  20  feet 
apart  The  main  drams,  by  being  laid  obliquely  across 
the  fall  of  the  ground,  will  help  to  take  off  a  pan  of  the 
surface  water.  It  is  evident  that  the  drains  can  seldom 
be  is  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ground  be  perfectly  even. 
They  should,  however,  never  have  sudden  turns,  but  be  bent 
gradually  where  the  direction  is  changed.  The  Hatter  the 
surface  and  the  stiffer  the  soil,  the  greater  number  of  drains 
will  be  required.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  drainers  to 
run  amain  drain  directly  down  the  slope,  however  rapid, 
and  to  carry  smaller  drains  into  this  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left,  which  they  call  herring-bone  fashion.  But 
this  can  only  be  approved  of  where  the  ground  is  nearly 
level,  and  where  there  is  very  little  fall  for  the  mam  drain. 
A  considerable  fall  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible; 
and  every  drain  should  lie  obliquely  to  the  natural  run 
of  the  water.  It  generally  happens  that,  besides  surface 
water,  there  are  alto  some  land  springs  arising  from  ft 
variation  in  the  soil ;  these  should  be  carefully  ascertained, 
and  the  drains  should  be  so  laid  as  to  cut  them  off. 

In  draining  clay  land,  where  there  is  only  a  layer  of  a 
few  inches  of  looser  soil  over  a  solid  clay  which  the  plough 
never  stirs  the  drains  need  not  be  deeper  than  two  feet  in 
Ihe  solid  clay,  nor  wider  than  they  can  be  made  without 
the  sides  falling  In,  The  common  draining  tile,  which  is  a 
flat  tile  bout  iu  the  form  of  half  a  cylinder,  and  which  can 
be  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate  with  the  patent  machine,  is 
the  best  for  extensive  surface  draining.  In  solid  clay  it 
requires  no  ilat  tile  under  it ,  it  is  merely  an  arch  to  carry 
the  loose  stones  or  earth  with  which  the  drain  is  filled  up. 
Loose  round  stones  or  pebbles  are  the  best  where  they  can 
be  procured ;  and  in  default  of  them,  bushes,  heath,  or  straw, 
may  be  laid  immediately  over  the  tiles,  and  the  most  porous 
earth  that  can  be  got  must  be  used  to  fill  the  drains  up :  the 
stiff  clay  which  was  dug  out  must  be  taken  awa^  *st  va\tsA 
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over  the  surface ;  for  if  it  were  put  in  the  drain,  it  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view  by  preventing  the  water  from 
running  into  it  from  above.  In  grass  land,  the  sod  may 
be  laid  over  the  drain,  after  it  has  been  filled  up  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  ridge  over  it.  This  will  soon  sink  to  a 
level  with  the  surface,  and  in  the  mean  time  serves  to  catch 
the  water  as  it  runs  down.  To  save  the  expense  of  stone  or 
tiles,  drains  are  frequently  made  six  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  a  narrow  channel  is  cut  in  the  solid  clay,  two 
or  three  inches  wide  and  six  deep,  leaving  a  shoulder  on  each 
side  to  support  a  sod  which  is  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  drain,  and 
rests  on  the  shoulders :  this  sod  keeps  the  earth  from  filling 
the  channel ;  and  the  water  readily  finds  its  way  through 
it,  or  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  drain.  It  is  filled  up 
as  described  before :  such  drains  are  made  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  will  last  for  many  years. 

Where  the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  tenacious,  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  is  sometimes  cut  with  a  sharp  angle,  and  a 
twisted  rope  of  straw  is  thrust  into  it.  This  keeps  the  earth 
from  falling  in,  and  the  running  of  the  water  keeps  the 
channel  open ;  the  straw  not  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
remains  a  long  time  without  decaying.  This  is  a  common 
mode  of  draining  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex. 

The  best  materials  for  large  main  drains,  where  they  can 
be  procured,  are  flat  stones  which  readily  split,  and  of  which 
a  square  or  triangular  channel  is  formed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drain.  If  the  drain  is  made  merely  as  a  trunk  to  carry 
off  the  water,  it  is  best  to  fill  it  up  with  earth,  well  pressed 
in,  over  the  channel  made  by  the  stones ;  but  if  it  serves 
for  receiving  the  water  through  the  sides  or  from  the  top, 
fragments  of  stone  should  be  thrown  over  it  to  a  certain 
height,  and  the  earth  put  over  these.  A  very  useful  draining 
tile  is  used  in  Berkshire  and  other  places,  which  requires  no 
flat  tile  under  it,  even  in  loose  soils,  because  it  has  a  fiat  foot 
to  rest  on,  formed  of  the  two  thick  edges  of  the  tile,  which, 
nearly  meeting  when  the  tile  is  bent  round,  form  the  foot. 
The  section  of  the  tile  is  like  a  horse-shoe.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  drains  where  the  water  springs  upwards,  and  it  is  less 
apt  to  slip  out  of  its  place  than  the  common  tile.  They 
are  usually  made  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  length,  but 
they  are  more  expensive  than  the  common  tiles. 

In  draining  fields  it  is  usual  to  make  the  outlets  of  the 
drains  in  the  ditch  which  bounds  them.  The  fewer  outlets 
there  are,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  their  being  choked : 
they  should  fall  into  the  ditch  at  2  ft.  from  the  bottom,  and 
a  wooden  trunk  or  one  of  stone  should  be  laid  so  that  the 
water  may  be  discharged  without  carrying  the  soil  from  the 
side  of  the  ditch.  If  there  is  water  in  the  ditch,  it  should 
be  kept  below  the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  outlets  of  all 
drains  should  be  repeatedly  examined,  to  keep  them  clear ; 
for  wherever  water  remains  in  a  drain,  it  will  soon  de- 
range or  choke  it.  The  drains  should  be  so  arranged 
or  turned,  that  the  outlet  shall  meet  the  ditch  at  an  obtuse 
angle  towards  the  lower  part  where  the  water  runs  to.  A 
drain  brought  at  right  angles  into  a  ditch  must  necessarily 
soon  be  choked  by  the  deposition  of  sand  and  earth  at  its 
mouth. 

As  the  draining  of  wet  clay  soils  is  the  only  means  by 
which  they  can  be  rendered  profitable  as  arable  land,  and 
the  expense  is  great,  various  instruments  and  ploughs  have 
been  contrived  to  diminish  manual  labour  and  expedite  the 
work.  Of  these  one  of  the  simplest  is  the  common  mole- 
plough,  which  in  very  stiff  clay  makes  a  small  hollow  drain, 
from  1  ft.  to  1 8  in.  below  the  surface,  by  forcing  a  pointed 
iron  cylinder  horizontally  through  the  ground.  It  makes 
a  cut  through  the  clay,  and  leaves  a  cylindrical  channel, 
through  which  the  water  which  enters  by  the  slit  is  carried 
off.  It  requires  great  power  to  draw  it,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  the  clay  is  moist  In  meadows  it  is  extremely 
useful,  and  there  it  need  not  go  more  than  a  foot  under  the 
sod.  Five  to  ten  acres  of  grass  land  may  easily  be  drained 
by  it  in  a  day.  It  is  very  apt,  however,  to  be  filled  in  dry 
weather  by  the  soil  falling  in ;  and  the  animals  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  often  do  much  damage  to  it  by  using  it 
in  their  subterraneous  workings. 

But  a  draining  plough  has  been  invented,  which,  assisted 
by  numerous  labourers,  greatly  accelerates  the  operation  of 
forming  drains,  by  cutting  them  out  in  a  regular  manner, 
when  they  are  immediately  finished  with  the  usual  tools 
end  filled  up.  It  has  done  wonders  in  some  of  the  wet  stiff 
soils  in  Sussex,  and  is  much  to  be  recommended  in  all  wet 
and  heavy  clays.  In  stony  land  it  cannot  well  be  used. 
The  subsoil  plough,  introduced  to  public  notice  by  Mr.  Smith 


of  Deanston,  maybe  considered  in  some  measure  as  a  drab' 
ing  plough,  for  it  loosens  the  subsoil,  so  that  a  few  main 
drains  are  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  superfluous  moisture ; 
and  it  has  besides  the  effect  of  not  earning  off  more  than 
what  is  superfluous.  By  means  of  judicious  drains  and  the 
use  of  the  subsoil  plough,  the  stiffest  and  wettest  land  may 
in  time  become  the  most  fertile. 

The  tools  used  in  draining  are  few  and  simple.  Spades, 
with  tapering  blades  of  different  sizes,  are  required  to  dig 
the  drains  of  the  proper  width,  and  the  sides  at  a  proper 
angle.  Hollow  spades  are  used  in  very  stiff  clay.  When 
the  drain  begins  to  be  very  narrow  near  the  bottom,  scoops 
are  used,  of  different  sizes,  which  are  fixed  to  handles  at 
various  angles,  more  conveniently  to  clear  the  bottom  and 
lay  it  smooth  to  the  exact  width  of  the  tiles,  if  these  are 
used ;  for  the  more  firmly  the  tiles  are  kept  in  their  places 
by  the  solid  sides  of  the  drain,  the  less  likely  they  are  to 
be  moved.  (Elkington,  Stephens,  Johnstone,  Donaldson, 
Young,  Marshall.) 

DRAKE,  SIR  FRANCIS,  was  born  in  or  about  the 
year  1546,  in  an  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Tavy, 
in  Devonshire.  His  father,  who  was  a  poor  and  obscure 
yeoman,  had  twelve  sons,  of  whom  Francis  was  the  eldest. 
According  to  Camden,  who  derived  his  information  from 
Drake  himself,  Francis  Russel,  afterwards  earl  of  Bedford, 
stood  as  his  godfather,  and  John  Hawkins,  a  distinguished 
navigator,  defrayed  the  slight  expenses  of  his  short  school 
education.  In  the  days  of  persecution  under  Queen  Mary, 
his  father,  who  was  known  in  his  neighbourhood  as  a  zea- 
lous protestant  and  a  man  of  some  acquirements,  fled  from 
Devonshire  into  Kent,  where  Drake  was  brought  up;  'God 
dividing  the  honour,'  says  Fuller,  '  betwixt  two  counties, 
that  the  one  might  have  his  birth  and  the  other  his  educa- 
tion.* Under  Elizabeth  his  father  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment 'among  the  seamen  in  the  king's  navy  to  read 
prayers  to  them ;'  and  soon  afterwards  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  made  vicar  of  Upnor  church  on  the  Medway,  a 
little  below  Chatham,  where  the  royal  fleet  usually  an- 
chored. Francis  thus  grew  up  among  sailors ;  and  whik 
he  was  yet  very  young,  his  father, '  by  reason  of  his  poverty* 
apprenticed  him  to  a  neighbour,  the  master  of  a  bark,  who 
carried  on  a  coasting  trade,  and  sometimes  made  voyages 
to  Zeeland  and  France/  This  master  kept  Drake  close  to 
his  work,  and  '  pains,  with  patience  in  his  youth,'  saji 
Fuller,  '  knit  the  joints  of  his  soul,  and  made  them  men 
solid  and  compact.'  When  his  master  died,  having  ne 
children  of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  to  young  Drake  the 
bark  and  its  equipments.  With  this  he  continued  in  the 
old  trade,  and  nad  got  together  some  little  money,  and  ves 
in  the  fair  way  of  becoming  a  thriving  man,  when  his  inn? 

fination  was  inflamed  by  the  exploits  of  his  protector  Ha* 
ins  in  the  New  World ;  and  suddenly  selling  his  ship,  In 
repaired  to  Plymouth,  and  embarked  himself  and  his  fbr 
tunes  in  that  commander's  last  and  unfortunate  adventure 
to  the  Spanish  Main.  In  this  disastrous  expedition  Drake 
lost  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  and  suffered  not  t 
little  in  character;  for  he  disobeyed  orders,  and  deserted 
his  superior  and  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  need.  He,  ho** 
ever,  snowed  skilful  seamanship,  and  brought  the  vessel  he 
commanded— the  Judith,  a  small  bark  of  50  tons— safely 
home.  A  chaplain  belonging  to  the  fleet  comforted  Drake 
with  the  assurance  that,  as  he  had  been  treacherously  used 
by  the  Spaniards,  he  might  lawfully  recover  in  value  upoi 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  repair  his  losses  upon  him  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could.  Fuller  says, '  The  case  was  ctae? 
in  sea  divinity ;  and  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to  belief! 
doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit.  Whereupon  Drake* 
though  a  poor  private  man,  undertook  to  revenge  himself 
on  so  mighty  a  monarch,  who,  not  contented  that  the  sui 
riseth  and  setteth  in  his  dominions,  may  seem  to  desire  ej 
make  all  his  own  where  he  shineth.'  Being  readily  joinem 
by  a  number  of  sea  adventurers,  who  mustered  among  the* 
money  enough  to  fit  out  a  vessel,  Drake  made  two  or  three 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  to  gain  intelligence  and  lean 
the  navigation  of  those  parts ;  but  Camden  adds,  that  he 
also  got  some  store  of  money  there,  *by  playing  the  seaman 
and  the  pirate.'  In  1570  he  obtained  a  regular  commissioi 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  cruised  to  some  purpose  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1572  he  sailed  again  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  the  Pasha,  of  70  tons,  and  the  Swan,  of  25  tons, 
the  united  crews  of  which  amounted  to  73  men  and  boys. 
He  was  joined  off  the  coast  of  South  America  by  another 
bark,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  38  men ;  and  with  tail 
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insignificant  force  he  took  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Notnbre  de  Dios,  and  made  great  spoil  among  the  Spanish 
shipping.  He  partially  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn,  and 
obtained  a  view  of  the  great  Pacific,  an  ocean  as  yet  closed 
to  English  enterprise ;  and  with  his  eyes  anxiously  fixed 
upon  its  waters,  he  prayed  God  to  grant  him  '  life  and  leave 
voce  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  those  seas.' 

After  some  extraordinary  adventures,  Drake  returned  to 
England,  with  his  frail  barks  absolutely  loaded  and  crammed 
ihh  treasure  and  plundered  merchandise  ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1573,  anchored  at  Plymouth.  It  was  a  Sunday, 
and  the  townsfolk  were  at  church;  but  when  the  news 
spread  thither  that  Drake  was  come, '  there  remained  few 
or  no  people  with  the  preacher,'  all  running  out  to  welcome 
the  Devonshire  hero. 

Drake  being  employed  in  the  interval  in  the  service  of 
the  queen  in  Ireland,  was  forestalled  in  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  on  the  Pacific  by  one 
John  Oxenham,  who  had  served  under  him  as  common 
sailor  and  cook ;  but  as  this  man  merely  floated  a  '  pin- 
nace' on  the  South  Sea,  and  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
and  executed  as  a  pirate,  he  could  scarcely  be  an  object  of 
envy. 

In  1577,  under  the  secret  sanction  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Drake  departed  on  another  marauding  expedition,  taking 
with  him  five  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  100,  and 
the  smallest  of  1 5  tons.  The  united  crews  of  this  miniature 
fleet  amounted  to  1G4  men,  gentlemen  and  sailors.  Among 
the  gentlemen  were  some  young  men  of  noble  families,  who 
(not  to  mention  the  plunder  anticipated)  *  went  out  to  learn 
the  art  of  navigation.'  After  many  adventures  along  the 
coasts  of  the  South  American  continent,  where  some  of  his 
attacks  were  completely  successful,  Drake  and  his  choice 
comrades  came  to  Port  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
near  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens,  where  they  were  much 
comforted  by  finding  a  gibbet  standing — a  proof  that  Chris- 
tian people  had  been  there  before  them.  Drake,  during 
Hi  stay  in  Port  Julian,  put  to  death  *  Master  Dough  iic,'  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  education,  whose  fate  is  still  in- 
volved in  some  mystery,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  en- 
deavours of  Dr.  Southey  to  rescue  the  fame  of  one  of  our 
greatest  naval  heroes  from  the  suspicion  of  a  foul  murder. 

On  the  20th  of  August  Drake  reached  Cape  Virgenes, 
tad  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  being  the 
third  navigator  who  performed  that  passage.  On  the  17th 
day  after  making  Cape  Virgenes  he  cleared  the  strait,  and 
entered  the  Pacific  or  South  Sea.  Having  obtained  an 
kamense  booty  by  plundering  the  Spanish  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  by  taking,  among  many  other 
Tewels,  a  royal  galleon  called  the  '  Cacafuego,'  richly  laden 
with  plate,  he  sailed  to  the  north  in  the  hone  of  finding  a 
fassage  back  to  the  Atlantic,  a  little  above  California.  He 
leached  lat.  48°  N.,  where  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold 
discouraged  his  men,  and  he  put  back  ten  degrees,  and 
took  shelter  in  Port  San  Francisco.  After  staying  five 
weeks  in  that  port,  he  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
Hazalhacns,  and  steer  across  the  Pacific  for  the  Moluccas. 
He  made  Ternate,  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  in  safety,  and 
thence  set  his  course  for  Java. 

From  Java  he  sailed  right  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  doubled  without  accident, 
and  thence  shaped  his  course  homewards.  He  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  Sunday,  the  26th  September,  1 379,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  nearly  ten  months,  during  which 
he  had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  spent  many  months 
en  the  almost  unknown  south-western  coasts  of  America. 
Drake  was  most  graciously  received  at  court,  and  Elizabeth 
tow  asserted  more  firmly  than  ever  her  right  of  navigating  the 
ocean  in  all  its  parts,  and  denied  the  exclusive  right  which 
fee  Spaniards  claimed  over  the  seas  and  lands  of  the  New 
World.  And  though  the  queen  yielded  so  far  as  to  pay  a 
GO-siderable  sum  out  of  the  treasure  Drake  had  brought 
aome  to  the  procurator  of  certain  merchants  who  urged, 
vrfA  torne  reason,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  robbed, 
caough  wa?  left  to  make  it  a  profitable  adventure  for  the 
privateers.  At  her  orders  Drake's  ship  was  drawn  up 
ia  a  little  creek  near  Deptford,  there  to  be  preserved  as  a 
t  QMiumcnt  of  the  most  memorable  voyage  that  the  English 
had  ever  yet  performed :  she  partook  of  a  banquet  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  there  knighted  the  captain.  During  part  of 
the  >ear  1595,  and  the  whole  of  1566,  Drake  was  actively 
employed  against  Philip  U.  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Por- 1 
tuz^l,"  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Vcrdes,  the  West  India  I 


islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  where  Cartha- 
gena  and  other  towns  were  taken  and  plundered. 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition  Drake  visited  the  English 
colony  in  Virginia,  which  had  been  recently  planted  by 
Raleigh,  and  finding  the  colonists  in  great  distress,  he  took 
them  on  board  and  brought  them  home  with  him.  It  is 
said  that  tobacco  was  first  brought  into  England  by  the  men 
who  returned  from  Virginia  with  Drake.  In  1597,  when 
formidable  preparations  were  making  in  the  Spanish  ports 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  Elizabeth  appointed  Drake  to 
the  command  of  a  fleet  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  ships  in  their  own  harbours.  This  force 
did  not  exceed  thirty  sail,  and  only  four  were  of  the  Navy 
Royal,  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  two  yachts  belonging 
to  the  Queen,  being  furnished  by  merchant  adventurers.  In 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  the  first  place  he  attacked,  he  found  sixty 
ships  and  many  vessels  of  inferior  size,  all  protected  by  land 
batteries.  Drake  entered  the  roads  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  April,  and  he  burnt,  sunk,  or  took  thirty  ships,  some  of 
which  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  it  appears  he  might 
have  done  much  more  mischief  but  for  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  securing  as  much  booty,  in  goods,  as  bo  could  for 
the  benefit  of  the  merchant  adventurers.  He  then  turned 
back  along  the  coast,  taking  or  burning  nearly  a  hundred 
vessels  between  Cadiz  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  besides  de- 
stroying four  castles  on  shore.  This  was  what  Drake  called 
'  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's  beard.'  From  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent he  sailed  to  tho  Tagus,  and  entering  that  river,  came 
to  anchor  near  Cascacs,  whence  he  sent  to  tell  the  Marquis 
Santa-Cruz,  who  was  lying  up  the  river  with  a  large  force  of 
galleys,  that  he  was  ready  to  exchange  bullets  with  him. 
The  marquis,  who  had  been  appointed  general  of  the  Armada 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  who  was  esteemed 
the  best  sailor  of  Spain,  declined  the  challenge,  and  he  died 
(the  English  writers  say  of  vexation  at  tho  mischief  done  by 
Drake)  before  that  ill-fated  expedition  could  sail. 

The  operations  we  have  briefly  related  delaved  the  sailing 
of  that  armament  more  than  a  year,  and  gave  Elizabeth  time 
to  prepare  for  her  defence.  Having  thus  performed  the 
public  service,  Drake  bore  away  to  the  Azores,  on  the  look- 
out for  the  treasure  ships  from  India,  and  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  fall  in  with  an  immense  carrack  most  richly 
laden.  He  took  it,  of  course,  and  *  the  taking  of  this  ship/ 
says  a  contemporary,  was  of  a  greater  advantage  to  the 
English  merchants  than  the  value  of  her  cargo  to  the  cap- 
tors ;  for,  by  the  papers  found  on  board,  they  so  fully  under- 
stood the  rich  value  of  tho  Indian  merchandizes,  and  the 
manner  of  trading  into  the  eastern  world,  that  ihey  after- 
wards set  up  a  gainful  traffic,  and  established  a  company  of 
East  India  merchants.'  Drake  generously  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  prize-money  in  supplying  tho  town  of  Ply- 
mouth with  good,  fresh  water,  for  hitherto  there  was  none, 
except  what  the  inhabitants  fetched  from  a  mile  distance. 

His  next  service  at  sea  was  as  vice-admiral  in  the  fleet 
under  Charles  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  lord  high  admi- 
ral of  England,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  elements, 
scattered  and  destroyed  the  'Invincible  Armada'  of  Spain. 
(Armada.)  The  seamanship  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Fro- 
bisher  contributed  largely  to  the  happy  result.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1589,  Drake  was  employed  as  admiral  in  an  ex- 
pedition sent  to  Portugal,  in  the  hope  of  expelling  the  Spa- 
niards, who  had  taken  possession  of  that  kingdom,  by  esta- 
blishing the  claims  of  Antonio,  a  pretender,  around  whom 
the  English  expected  the  Portuguese  would  rally.  The 
whole  expedition  was  badly  planned,  most  miserably  sup- 
plied with  money  and  the  other  means  of  war,  and  but 
lamely  executed  after  the  landing  of  the  troops.  It  was 
also  disgraced  by  cruelties  unusual  even  in  that  age,  and  in- 
excusable, notwithstanding  the  provocation  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  so  recently  received  on  their  own  shores.  In  1595 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  had  good  experience  in 
those  parts,  represented  to  Elizabeth  that  the  best  place  for 
striking  a  blow  at  tho  gigantic  power  of  Spain  was  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  an  expedition  thither  was  prepared,  Drake 
and  Hawkins  sailing  together  with  twenty-six  ships,  on  board 
of  which  was  embarked  a  land  force  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Thomas  Baskcrville  and  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford.  There  were 
too  many  in  command,  and  tho  usual  bad  consequences 
ensued.  After  losing  time  in  debate  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  an  attempt  on  tho  Canaries  with  some  loss.  When 
they  got  among  the  West  India  islands  Drake  and  Hawking 
not  only  quarrelled  but  separated  for  some  time,  and  before 
reaching  the  east  end  of  Puerto  Rico  H*rck&&  &\^\a& 
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death  being  generally  attributed  to  the  agitation  of  his 
muni. 

One  of  Drake's  smallest  vessels  was  captured  by  the 
Spaniards,  who,  by  putting  the  crew  of  it  lo  the  torture,  ex- 
tracted information  respecting  the  plans  of  the  expedition. 
When  Drake  attacked  Puerto  Rico  be  found  that  place 
fully  warned  and  prepared,  and  his  desperate  attack  was 
defeated*  Sailing  away,  he  took  and  burned  Rio  de  la 
Hatha,  Raneheria,  Santa  Martha,  and  Nombrc  de  Die*  ; 
getting  no  greater  spoil  than  20  tons  of  silver,  and  2  bars 
of  gold.  Drake  remained  in  the  harbour  of  N ombre  de 
Dios,  a  mnsl  unhealthy  place,  while  Baskervillc  with  a  pttH 
of  the  laud  forces  made  a  vain  and  ruinous  attempt  to  cross 
the  isihinus  of  Darien,  in  order  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
of  Panama.     A  fatal  broke  out  among  soldiers 

and  sailors,  and  soon  deprived  them  of  the  important  ser- 
vices of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  fleet.  When  many  of  his 
ipen  and  three  of  his  captains  had  died,  the  hardy  Drake 
himself  fell  sick, and  after  struggling  some  twenty  days  with 
his  malady,  and  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  failures,  he  ex- 
pired on  the  '27th  of  December,  la05.  On  the  same  day 
the  lice!  anchored  at  Puerto  Bello,  and  in  sight  of  that 
place,  which  he  hod  formerly  taken  and  plundered,  his 
body  received  a  sailor's  funeral  — 

Tlie  wafM  became  hii  minding  tlicet, 

The-  vralrn  wt-re  hi  I  tomb; 
Bat  f'»r  hi i*  Time  the  ocean  %ci 

Wj4s  not  ■  uAlcieat  room. 

So  sant*  one  of  his  admiring  contemporaries. 

Though  the  reputation  of  Drake  as  a  skilful  seaman  and  a 
bold  commander  was  deservedly  great,  still,  unless  we  judge 
hitu  by  the  circumstances  and  the  standard  of  the  limes,  be 
must  appear  in  many  of  his  exploits  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  daring  and  skilful  buccaneer.  (Soutbcy,  Ntwaf 
History  ;  Harris,  Collect  ion  of  Voyages.) 

DRAKENEORCH.  ARNOLD,  was  born  at  Utrecht, 
in  1681,  studied  in  that  university  under  Gnevius  and 
Peter  Bunnann,  and  at  the  aj^e  of  20  wrote  an  elaborate 
dissertation  *  De  Pra?feei     I  which  established  his  re- 

paration as  a  scholar.  The  heads  of  the  chapters  will  best 
explain  the  various  bearings  and  the  classical  importance 
of  the  subject,  Ch.  1.  is  *  l>c  Pr  select  is  Urbis  in  genere/  in 
which  the  author  explains  the  various  kinds  of  magistrates 
at  Rome  who  bore  this  name  at  different  epochs,  their 
van  latitats,  such  as  Custos  Urbis,  Sec.      %  *  De 

Praifectis  Urbis  sub  Regibus  instil  litis,'  who  wire  ap* 
pointed  by  several  kings  to  take  care  of  the  city  of  Rome 
daring  their  sbseooo  in  war.  Similar  otlicers  were  occa- 
sionally appointed  under  the  republic  during:  the  absence 
of  the  two  consuls,  3.  *De  PrsmetO  Urbis  fcriarum  La- 
tinnnim  ruus-a ;'  this  was  also  a  temporary  magistrate  ap- 
pointed while  the  consuls  were  attending  the  Latin  festivals 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  [Alba  Long  a.]  4.  *  De  ultimo 
Pra?fecto  sub  Imperatoribus  create'  Augustus  created 
the  permanent  office  of  prefect  of  Rome,  which  was  filled 
by  a  senator  appointed  by  the  emperor,  sometimes  for  life, 
sometimes  tor  a  shorter  period.  Messala  Corvinus  was  the 
the  first  prtcfect  appointed,  but  he  soon  after  resigned,  and 
nis  succeeded  him,  Panvinius,  in  his  *  Annals,*  has 
given  a  list  of  a1',  the  prefects  of  Rome  from  Augustus  to  the 
Jail  of  the  enipnc*  In  the  following  chapters  Drakeuborch 
explains  the  nature,  importance,  and  various  duties  of  (he 
oflire.  j.  *  De  bis  qui  ad  Prsefecturam  Urbis  admittuntur, 
eorumque  di^nitate.  6.  *  De  Jurisdictione  Precfecti  Urbis.' 
7.  "Do  Cur  a  Prcefecti  Urbis  circa  annonam.*  8.  *  De 
Cura  Pnefecli  Urbis  circa  aodificiaJ     9.  'Idem  circa  ludos.' 

10,  *De  varus  Ofhciis  ad  Prsafectum  Urbis  pertinenlibus.* 

11.  '  De  ItudgnibUfl  Pra?fecti  Urbis/  The  nrsefect  of  Rome 
was  the  first  civil  magistrate  of  the  city  una  country  around 
as  far  as  the  hundredth  military  stone ;  he  ranked  next  to 
the  emperor,  was  supreme  judge  in  all  important  causes, 
beard  appeals  from  the  inferior  magistrates,  had  chart*  of 
the  police  of  the  city,  the  superintendence  of  the  markets 
and  provisions,  and,  what  was  no  less  important  at  Rome, 
of  the  public  games.  He  hud  under  his  orders  the  ■  militcs 
uvbanos  et  staiionarios,'  a  sort  of  militia  which  kept  guard 
HI  the  city. 

This  valuable  little  work  of  Drakeuborch  has  gone 
through  several  editions;  that  of  Bareuth,  1737,  contains 
an  extract  from  the  author9*  funeral  oration,  by  Professor 
Oosterdyk,  in  which  the  other  works  of  Drakeuborch  are 
mentioned.  Upon  leaving  Utrecht  he  wont  bo  Levden  to 
itudy  the  law,  but  there  also  he  devoted  his  chief  attention  , 


jural  is;' 


to  the  classical  lessons  of  Perizonius  and  Gronovius,  He 
wrote,  in  17H7,  another  dissertation  *  De  Officio  Prsefecto 
rum  Prielorio/  in  which  he  explains  and  illustrate*  thi 
nature  and  duties  of  that  important  military  office  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  the  prefects  of  ihe 
city.  He  states  the  changes  made  by  various  em 
and  lastly  by  Constantino,  who,  having  abolished  the  pi.i- 
toriansp  appointed  four  prefects  of  the  pra?torium,  one  for 
each  division  of  the  empire,  who  were  supreme  magistrates 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions* 

Drakeuborch  undertook,  by  the  advice  of  Peter  Bunnann. 
an  edition  of  Silius  Italicus,  which  appeared  in  1717,  On 
Rurmann's  removal  to  Ley den,  Drakenhoich  succeeded  him 
in  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  history  at  Utrecht*  Hii 
edition  of  Livy,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time  sice 
labour,  was  published  in  1738-46,  in  7  vols.  4to.  The  value 
of  the  edition  lies  in  the  largo  collection  of  various  readings, 
and  the  illustration  of  idioms  by  parallel  passages  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Livy.  The  text  is  decidedly  infenor 
to  that  which  is  found  in  the  unpretending  edit 
S  troth,  Raschig,  Sec.  He  published  also,  *  De  Uhlttaie  M 
Fructu  humanarum  Disciplinarum  O ratio  inauguralis;' 
*Oratio  funebris  in  Mortem  Fruncisci  Burmanni,' and 
orations  and  dissertations,  and  also  a  *  History  of  U 
and  *  Genealogies  of  the  noble  Families  of  Holland, 
died  at  Utrecht  in  17  47. 

DRAMA,  ATTIC  (fyapa,  an  action),  is  said  by  A  - 
(Poet  iv.,  14)    to  have  arisen  from  the  recitations  of  th« 
leaders  of  the  Dithyr\mhus.     To  understand  thi- 
rnent  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Greek  tragedy  always 
consisted  of  two  distinct  parts;    the  dialogue,  which  was 
written  iti  the  Attic  dialect,  and  corresponded  in  its  general 
natural  to  the  dramatical  compositions  of  modern  time*, 
and  the  chorus,  winch  to  Ihe  last  was  more  or  less  pervadeil 
by  Dorisnis,  and  the  whole  tone  of  which  was  1) 
than   dramatical.     We   must  add   that   the  metre  of  the 
dialogue,  whether  Iambic  or  Trochaic,  was  staid  and  uni- 
form ;  while  the  choruses  were  written  with  every  v: 
metre.     In  a  word,  the  dialogue  was  meant  to  be  recited; 
the  chorus  was  intended  to  be  sung.     It  is  obvious  that 
these  two  elements  must  have  had  different  origins.    The 
one  was  an  offshoot  of  the  lyric  poetry*  which  sprung  up 
among  the  Dorians,    the  other  is  to   be  referred   to  the 
rhapsodical  recitations  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Ionian 
branch  of  the  Greek  nation;  and  as  the  Athenians  stood 
in  the  middle  between  (he  Ionians  and  ihe  Dorians,  so  the 
Attic  drama  may  be  considered  as  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  Ionian   and   Dorian  literatures.     That   choral  and 
consequently  lyrical  poetry  should  spring  up    among  tlie 
Dorians  was  a  natural  result  of  the  peculiar  organ 
of  a  Doric  state  [Dorians]  j    and  the  Epos    . 
arose  among  the  loniansp  the  countrymen  of  Homer.  (//t*f 
of  the    Literature   of  Greeee,    in    the    Library  of 
Knowledge,  p.  41  and  following.)     [Homer. J     T1j 
poetry,  which  was   written  in  dactylic    hexai 
recited  by  a  set    of  men   called  rhajsotlivtx  [Rhap- 
sody] ;  and  the  gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Heood  uos 
recited  in  the   same  way.      But   the  dactylic    hexameter 
was  not  found  suitable  for  gnomic  poetry,  and  a  modifies* 
tion  of  it,  consisting  also  of  six  feet,  but  each  fool 
by  a  half-time  than  the  dactyl,  was  substituted  fur  i 
metro  (the  Iambic),  or   a    lengthened    form   of  it    (ikf 
Trochaic),  was  used  by  Archilochus,  Simon  ides  of  A  morgan 
and  Solon,  whose  verses  were  recited  by  themselves  or  bj 
rhapsodists  in  the  same  way  as  the  epic  poetry  which  pie- 
ceded  them. 

1  In  lyric  poetry  of  Ihe  Dorians  was  originally  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  hut  the  particular  w» 
and  choruses  used  in  this  worship  were  in  process  of  una 

Trod   to    the  cognate  deity,  Bacchus  (who   v. 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun  [Bacchus  and  Dk- 
than  odes  and  choral  dances  had,  all  of  them,  their  repre* 
sentatives  in  ihe  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age,  (All 
p.  630,  d.)     But  the  Dithyrambus  was  the  ear, 
of  choral  poetry  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bii 
and  it  appears  from  many  allusions,  Lind  indeed  from  Dithr- 
rambic   fragments,    that  while  the  body  of  the  song  ws* 
composed  m  irregular  metres,  the  poet  himself,  or 
rhapsodist,    acting   as  oxarclius,   or  leader,    in    bis   place, 
recited   trochaic*   as  an  introduction.     Here  then 
mixture  of  recitation  and  chorus  perfectly  analog 

v  of  later  time,  which  was  prubah] 
by  it;  and  it  is  in  this  sense, we  doubt  not,  that  Arislotlo 
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attributes  to  the  leaden  of  the  Dithyrambus  the  origin  of 


We  read  of  a  lyrical  tragedy  long;  before  Thespis,  and 
tnis  appears  to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  Dithy- 
rambus, with  a  lyrical  accompaniment  instead  of  the  flute- 
music  to  which  it  was  originally  danced,  and  with  a  sub- 
stitution of  men  dressed  as  satyrs  for  the  usual  chorus, 
which  alteration  is  attributed  to  Arion.    The  union  of  this 
lyrical  tragedy  with  the  recitations  of  rhapsodists  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  Thespis,  a  contemporary  of 
Puistratus  and  Solon,  and  may  have  been  suggested  as 
veil  by  the  recitations  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dithyrambus 
as  by  the  union  of  rhapsodical  recitations  with  Bacchic 
rites  at  the  Brauronia.    Thespis  introduced  one  actor,  an 
exarchns,  or  rhapsodist,  who,  standing  on  an  elevated  place," 
while  the  dithyrambic  chorus  were  grouped  around  the 
altar  of  Bacchus,  carried  on  a  dialogue  with  them,  or  nar- 
rated some  mythical  story  in  character.      The  comedy  of 
antient  Greece  originated  in  the  festival  of  the  vintage, 
when  the  country  people  went  from  one  village  to  another, 
m  carts  or  on  foot,  holding  aloft  the  phallus,  or  emblem 
of  productiveness,  and  indulging  in  rude  jests  and  coarse 
invectives.      From  these  effusions  comedy  was  developed 
either  in  Megaris  or  in  Sicily.    Its  first  approach  to  per- 
fection was  owing  to  the  genius  of  Epicharmus,  who  is 
said  by  Plato  {ThetBtet.  p.  152  b)  to  have  borne  the  same 
relation  to  comedy  that  Homer  did  to  tragedy.    A  similar 
comic  drama  sprung  up  about  the  same  time  at  Athens,  and 
was  carried  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  strength  andbeauty. 
The  dramas  of  antient  Greece  were  always  performed  at 
and  as  a  part  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus  [Dionysia].  The 
plays  for  exhibition  liad  previously  been  submitted  by  their 
authors  to  a  board  of  judges,  and  approved  by  them. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  very  numerous  works  written  on  the 
Greek  drama.  A  list  of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  will 
be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  edition 
of  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks  (Cambridge,  1836,)  from 
which  this  account  has  been  borrowed. 

DRAMATIC  ART  AND  LITERATURE.  Of  all  the 
liberal  arts,  the  dramatic  (which,  indeed,  in  its  superior 
walks  may  be  said  to  combine  all  the  others)  is  that  which 
is  capable  at  once  of  the  greatest  comprehensiveness  and  of 
almost  endless  variety.  This  will  distinctly  appear  from  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  several  important  elements 
essential  to  the  producing  of  the  highest  class  of  theatrical 
exhibitions. 

The  first  and  simplest  of  the  dramatic  elements  may  be 
firand  existing  in  a  high  degree  in  works  neither  intended  for 
the  stage  nor  capable  of  being  transferred  to  it — in  simple 
dialogues.  When,  however,  the  persons  of  the  colloquy 
deliver  thoughts  and  sentiments  which,  though  opposed  to 
each  other,  operate  no  change,  but  leave  the  minds  of  both 
m  exactly  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  conversation  may  indeed  be  deserving  of 
attention,  but  cannot  be  productive  of  any  dramatic  interest 
To  awaken  the  latter,  the  conversation  roust  be  animated 
by  a  different  spirit.  For  instance,  when,  in  Plato,  Socrates 
asks  the  sophist,  Hippias,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  latter  promptly  returns  a  superficial  answer,  but 
is  afterwards  compelled  by  the  disguised  attacks  of  Socrates 
to  give  up  his  former  definition,  and  shift  his  ground  again 
and  again,  until,  ashamed  and  irritated  at  the  superiority  of 
the  sage  who  has  convicted  him  of  his  ignorance,  he  is  at 
length  reduced  to  quit  the  field.  This  dialogue  is  not  only 
philosophically  instructive,  but  arrests  the  attention  like  a 
little  drama :  and  owing  to  this  animation  in  the  progress  of 
the  thoughts,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  we  consequently 
look  to  the  result,  the  dramatic  character  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  has  always  been  justly  admired. 

From  this  we  may  conceive  the  great  charm  of  dramatic 
poetry.  '  Of  all  diversions,'  observes  the  modern  German 
critic,  Schlegel,  in  his  very  able  lectures  on  dramatic  litera- 
ture and  art,  *  the  theatre  is  undoubtedly  the  most  entertain- 
ing :  we  see  important  actions  when  we  cannot  act  impor- 
tantly ourselves :  the  highest  object  of  human  activity  is 
man ;  and  in  the  drama  we  see  men,  from  motives  of 
friendship  or  hostility,  measure  their  powers  with  each 
other,  influence  each  other  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings, 
by  their  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  passions,  and  decidedly 
determine  their  reciprocal  relations.  The  art  of  the  poet  is 
to  separate  from  the  fable  whatever  does  not  essentially 
belong  to  it;  whatever,  in  the  daily  necessities  of  real  life, 


and  the  petty  occupations  to  which  they  give  rise,  interrupts 
the  progress  of  important  action*;  and  to  concentrate 
within  a  narrow  space  a  number  of  events  calculated  to  fill 
the  minds  of  tho  hearers  with  attention  and  expectation. 
In  this  manner  it  affords  us  a  renovated  picture  of  life — a 
compendium  of  whatever  is  animated  and  interesting  in 
human  existence. 

•  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  in  a  lively  verbal  relation,  it  is 
frequently  customary  to  introduce  persons  in  conversation 
with  each  other,  and  to  give  a  corresponding  variety  to  the 
tone  and  the  language.  But  the  gaps  which  these  conver- 
sations still  leave  in  the  story  are  filled  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  or  other  particulars, 
by  the  person  who  relates  in  his  own  name.  The  dramatic 
poet  must  renounce  all  such  assistance ;  but  for  this  he  is 
richly  recompensed  in  the  following  invention.  He  requires 
each  of  the  characters  in  his  action  to  be  represented  by  a 
real  person ;  that  this  person,  in  size,  age,  ana  figure,  should 
resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  ideas  which  we  are  to 
form  of  his  imaginary  being,  and  even  assume  every  pecu- 
liarity by  which  that  being  is  distinguished;  that  every 
speech  should  be  delivered  in  a  suitable  tone  of  voice,  and 
accompanied  by  corresponding  looks  and  motions ;  and  that 
those  external  circumstances  should  be  added  which  are 
necessary  to  give  the  hearers  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  going 
forward.  Moreover,  these  representatives  of  the  creatures 
of  his  imagination  must  appear  in  the  costume  suitable  to 
their  assumed  rank,  age,  ana  country ;  partly  that  they  may 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  them,  and  partly  because  there 
is  something  characteristic  even  in  the  dresses.  Lastly,  he 
must  see  them  surrounded  by  a  place  which  in  some  degree 
resembles  that  where,  according  to  his  fable,  the  action 
took  place;  because  this  also  contributes  to  the  resem- 
blance :  he  places  them  on  a  scene.  All  this  brings  us  to 
the  idea  of  the  theatre.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  form  of 
dramatic  poetry,  that  is,  in  the  representation  of  an  action 
by  dialogue  without  any  narration,  the  ingredient  of  a 
theatre  is  essentially  necessary.  We  allow  that  there  are 
dramatic  works  which  were  not  originally  destined  by  their 
authors  for  the  stage,  and  which  would  not  produce  any 
great  effect  on  it,  that  still  afford  great  pleasure  in  the 
perusal.  I  am,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  they  would  produce  the  same  strong  impression 
upon  a  person  who  had  never  seen  a  play,  nor  ever  neard  a 
description  of  one,  which  they  do  upon  us.  We  are  accus- 
tomed, in  reading  dramatic  works,  to  supply  the  represen- 
tation ourselves.' 

A  visible  representation,  then,  being  essential  to  the  dra- 
matic form,  a  dramatic  work  may  be  considered  in  a  double 
point  of  view — how  far  it  is  poetical,  and  how  far  it  is  theatri- 
cal. In  considering  its  poetical  qualities  it  is  not  the  versi- 
fication and  the  ornaments  of  language  that  we  have  chiefly 
in  contemplation,  but  the  poetry  in  the  spirit  and  plan  of  a 
piece ;  ana  this  may  exist  in  a  high  degree,  when  even  it  is 
written  in  prose.  To  be  poetical  in  the  higher  sense,  it 
must  in  the  first  place  be  a  connected  whole,  and  complete 
within  itself.  But  this  is  merely  the  negative  condition  of 
the  form  of  a  work  of  art,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  which  flow  into  one  another, 
and  uo  not  possess  an  independent  existence.  To  be  poeti- 
cal, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  mirror  of  ideas,  of 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  in  their  character  necessary  and 
eternally  true,  though  moulded  into  an  imaginative  whole. 

But  now  does  a  dramatic  work  become  theatrical,  or 
fitted  to  appear  with  advantage  on  the  stage  ?  The 
object  proposed  is,  to  produce  an  impression  on  an  assem- 
bled crowd,  to  gain  their  attention,  and  excite  in  them  an 
interest  and  participation.  This  part  of  his  task  is  common 
to  the  poet  with  the  orator.  The  latter  attains  his  end  by 
perspicuity,  rapidity,  and  force.  Whatever  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary measure  of  patience  or  comprehension,  he  must 
carefully  avoid.  Moreover,  a  number  of  men  assembled 
together  constitute  an  object  of  distraction  to  one  another, 
if  their  eyes  and  ears  are  not  directed  to  a  common  object 
beyond  their  own  circle.  Hence  the  dramatic  poet,  as  well 
as  the  orator,  must  at  the  very  outset  produce  an  impression 
strong  enough  to  draw  his  hearers  from  themselves,  and  so 
become  master,  as  it  were,  of  their  bodily  attention. 

'The  grand  requisite  in  a  drama,'  remarks  Schlegel,  'is  to 
make  the  rhythmus  visible  in  its  progress.  When  this  has 
once  been  effected,  the  poet  may  the  sooner  halt  in  his 
rapid  career,  and  indulge  his  own  inclinations.  There  are 
points  where  the  most  simple  or  artless  tale,  the  inspired 


lyre,  the  most  profound  thoughts  and  remote  allusions,  the 
smartest  coruscations  of  wit,  and  the  most  dazzling  flights 
of  a  sportive  or  ethereal  fancy,  are  all  in  their  place,  and 
where  the  willing  audience,  even  those  who  cannot  entirely 
comprehend  them,  fallow  the  whole  with  a  greedy  ear,  like 
a  music  in  harmony  with  their  feeling  The  great  art  of 
the  poet  is,  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  contrasts  wher- 
ever lie  can, — to  exhibit  with  equal  clearness,  at  some  tunes 
a  quiet  stillness,  the  musings  of  self-contemplation,  and 
even  the  indolent  resignation  of  exhausted  nature,  and  at 
others  the  most  tumultuous  emotions,  the  ra^in^  storm 
of  the  passiuus.  With  respect  to  the  theatrical,  However, 
we  must  never  fargel  that  much  must  be  suited  to  the 
capacities  and  inclinations  of  the  audience,  and  consequently 
to  the  national  character  in  general,  and  the  particular 
degree  of  civilization,  Dramatic  poetry  ifl  in  a  certain 
the  most  worldly  of  all ;  for,  from  the  stillness  of  an  in- 
spired mind  it  exhibits  iiself  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  social  life.  The  dramatic  poet,  more  than  any 
other,  is  bound  to  court  external  favour  for  applau- 

It  is  important  that  we  should  enter  into  a  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  distinction  which,  we  think,  has  been 
too  rigorously  drawn,  in  treating  of  dramatic  composition, 
between  the  tragic  and  the  comic  species.  Least  of  all 
the  arts  will  the  dramatic  admit  of  that  mechanical  mode  of 
critical  analysis,  to  which  indeed  the  spirit  of  all  true  art  is 
essent  ially  re p ugnan t.  W o  1  lave  alreu dy  observed ,  t  h 1 1 ,  e v e  [  1 
above  all  other  artists,  the  dramatist,  on  whatever  subjc tefl 
he  employs  his  talent,  is  bound  to  seek,  first  of  all,  tu  all 
Whether  tragedy  or  comedy  has  attracted  the  speciator  to 
the  benches  of  the  theatre,  it  is  entertain  incut  that  he  ]s 
I B  in  quest  of.  The  dramatist  who  cares  to  succeed  in 
his  art  must  therefore  make  it  his  primary  object  to  furnish 
that  entertainment.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  as  seems  to 
have  been  mistakenly  thought  even  by  some  critics  of 
eminence,  that  any  one  u;ues  voluntarily  to  witness  a  tragedy 
for  the  sake  of  painful  excitement.  Among  the  numerous 
and  extremely  miscellaneous  audience  collected  in  a  great 
ma]  theatre  (which  very  diversity  is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  circumstance-  incidental  to  oui  subject)  there 
is,  itideed,  lo  be  found,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  every 
grade  of  of  feeling,  and  of  taste;  but  even  the 

rudest  and  most  ignorant  spectator,  in  the  must  animated 
I  s  of  the  most  admirably  exhibited  drama,  never  once 
thoroughly  mistakes  illusion  for  reality.  Were  he  once  to 
do  so,  the  pleasing  spell  would  be  dissolved.  It  is  not  the 
presence  of  deep  distress  or  convulsive  pejflSDH  thai  holds 
the  theatrical  auditor  in  pleasingly  fascinaied  attention; 
it  is  the  vivid  picture  of  it.  This  grand  mistake  of  regard- 
ing the  audience  as  considering  themselves  present  at  an 
actual  transaction  has  vitiated  in  several  most  impei 

ets  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
principles  of  dramatic  art.  Most  of  the  spectators,  on  the 
contrary,  know  very  well  what  thov  BO  to  see  in  the  seems 
of  a  play, — as-  'y  and  artfully  connected*  of  !i 

moving,  and  speaking  pictures, — but  nothing  more.  Be- 
tween the  contemplation  of  actual  suffering  and  that  of  the 
most  lively  representation  of  it*  there  is,  as  the  urt  of  the 
dramatist  shows  us  yet  more  vi\  idly  than  that  of  the  painter, 
all  the  difference  between  deep  pain  and  genuine  \\v 

melancholy  pleasure,    In  the  drama*  as  in  painting,  the 
aid  literal  imitation  of  nature,  skilfully  exe- 
1,  Whether  the  subject  be  mournful  or  cheerful,   _ 
sotm  b   to  the   most  ordinary    observer;    while   a 

ttcal  imitation  affords  a  more  refined  gratification  to  the 
man  of  taste,  whether  the  m  rie  of  joyonsnei 

file  pleasure,  indeed,  which  he  will  derive   IV 

tie  of  art  on  a  melancholy  subject  will  bear  a  different 
me  from  that  afforded  him  by  a  mirthful  or  cheerful  pit 
but  pleasure  it  will  still  be,  and  pleasure  only.     It  is  the 
potrei  of  art  tt  tea  him,  and  to  which  ne  yields  m 

vuluntary  homage.      The  different  kinds  of  pleasure  that 
i  dramatic  repri  rording  as  their  sub- 

jects partake  more  or  Leal  beerftrt  or  the  m>  I  men  i\ 

ingredients!  we  shall  shortly  come  lo  consider,    Onl 
have  thought  it  m  ingly  in  the  firs 

stance  on  (he  essential  fallacy  of  the  assumption  to 
go  t  i  receive  impressions  anal 

to  those  which  th  nee  in  the  contemplation  of 

actual  woe. 

teas  of  the  then*  is  to  produce  at 

imitation  of  aa(Ufc;  thb  l>  the  first  coudition  of  hid  giving 


pleasure*  But  as  for  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
tragedy  and  comedy*  which  criticism,  whose  birth  is  so  long 
posterior  to  that  of  i  tablished  in  so  large  a  portion 

of  civilised  Europe,  the  more  he  has  in  him  of  the  genuine 
artist  the  less  will  he  feel  inclined  to  conform   t 
lhat  critical  demarcation.     When  we  consider  the  infinitely 
chequered  nature  of  human  life  and  character,  and  o 
fluently  the  boundless  resources  which   it   offers   to 
drama  as  its  poetical  mirror,  we  cannot  but  at  once  per 
that  the  images  which  that  mirror  is  capable  of  presenting 
to  us  are  susceptible  of  a  diversity  ot  features  and  of  b 
immensely  exceeding  the  capabilities  of  any  oilier  strafe 
art— nay,   of  all  of  them   combined.      Now*   anions   t|>j. 
boundless  variety  of  pictures   from    human   life,  in   all  of 
which,  embracing  any  considerable    prospect,   the    seri 
and  the  mirthful  must  be  mingled,  it   is   plain  that  tlie 
proportions  in  which  these  two  -i  in 

the  same  composition  will  admit  of  infinite  grndatiom     In 
the  nature  of  things,  however,  the  portion  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions in  which  they  may  he  taken  to  be  equal h 
most  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  one 
of  the  two  manifestly  preponderates-     This  uece— 
ponder.ince*  in   the   great  majority  of  such  work- 
mirthful  or  the  serious  element,  is,  it  teems  to  us, 
sound  and  proper  basis  for  the  distinction  between  trtvj 
and  comedy.    The  terms  should  he  era  pic 
heads  of  classification*  but  as  nothing  more.     Every  work 
of  art,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  eh  a  work 

of  inspiration  as  of  ingenuity :  it  is  a  growth  rather  than  s 
structure;   and   to  reject  a  production   of  high   drama rir- 
genins  because  it  should   not   lit   into  the   conventii 
frame  of  tragedy,  comedy,  &c,  so  lone*  the  practice  of  one 
of  the  great  dramatic  schools  of  Eur  i  lo  le*s  ah- 

than  it  would  be  to  exclude  some  newly- discovered  pi 
from  the  domain  of  natural  history  because  there  sdioul  d 
no  suitable  place  for  it  in  tin-  previously  existing  scientific 
nomenclature.     This  is  a  matter  which   we 
clearly  illustrate  when  wo  come,  in  another  \  cak 

of  the  dramatic  genius  of  8hakspeare;  but  so  mucn  in 
general  treatises  on  the  drama  has  nit  her  to  been  written  on 
the  plan  of  making  the  principles  of  art  subordinate  totht 

nctions  of  criticism,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
satisfactory  step  in  unfolding  our  view  of  the 
out  explicitly  protesting,  in   the  fir>t  instance,  agains* 
vicious  an  inversion. 

A  complete  history  of  the  drama  would  be  almost  eq 
valcut  to  a  history  of  civilised  society  over  the  greater  pari 
of  the  earth.      *  Man,'  says   Schickel,  -  has  q 
sition  to  mimicry.    When  he  enters  vividly  into  the  situa- 
tion, sentiments,  and  passions  of  others,  he  even  involunta- 
rily nuts  on  d  resemblance  to  them  in  his  gestures.    Chil 
are  perpetually  going  out  of  themselves  i    it  is  one 
chief  amusements  to  represent  those  grown  people  whom 
they  have   had   nn  opportunity  of  observing,  or  whm 
else  comes  in  their  way :  and  with  the  happy  tie 
their  organization,  they  con  exhibit  all  the  char:? 
of  unsound   dignity  in  a  father,  a  schoolmaslcr,  or  a  king. 
The  sole  step  further  which  is  requisite  for  the  iir,  • 
s  drama,  namely,  the  separating  and  extracting  the  iniir 
elements  ind  Augments  from  social  life,  has  however  in 
many  nations  never  been  taken.     In  the  vet  fie* 

scription  of  anlicut  Egypt,  in  Herodotus  and  other  writer*, 
1    do  not  recollect  observing  the  smallest  trace  of  it.    On 
the  other  hand,  the  Etrurians,  who  in  many  respects 
sembleil  the  Egyptians,  had  their  theatrical  rep 
and,  what  is  singular  enough,  the  Etrurian  name  for 
actor,  il  in  living  languages  down  t> 

present  da]      !  i    Arabians  and  Pera  iqh  posse? 

a  rich  poetical  literature,  are  unacquainted  with  am  -urt  uf 
drams 

1  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to 
assume  that  the   invention  of  the   drama  has  only  once 
taken  place  in  the  world,  or  that  it  hasah 
by   one    people  from  another.     The    English   navigal 
mention,  that   among  the  islanders  of  the  South  S 
in  every  mental    acquirement  are   in  such  a  lo\. 
civilization,  they  >et  observed  a  rude  drama,  in  which  a 
common  event  i  For  the  sate  ofd 

And  to  go  to  the  other  extreme— amoi  the 

people  from  whom,  perhaps,  all  the  cultivation  of  th 
race   has   been  derived,  plays  were  known  long  before 
could  have  experienced  any  foreign   influence.      It    ba» 
lately  been  made  known  to  Europe  that  they  have  a  i 
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dramatic  literature,  which  ascends  hack  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.    The  only  specimen  of  their  plays  (nataks) 
hitherto  is  the  delightful  Sacontala,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  colouring  of  a  foreign  climate,  bears,  in  its  general 
structure,  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  our  romantic  drama 
that  we  might  be  inclined  to  suspect  we  owe  this  resem- 
blance to  the  predilection  for  Shakspeare  entertained  by 
Jones  (Sir  William),  the  English  translator,  if  his  fidelity 
were  not  attested  by  other  learned  orientalists.     In  the 
golden  times  of  India,  the   representation  of  this  natak 
served  to  delight  the  splendid  imperial  court  of  Delhi ;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  from  the  misery  of  numberless  op- 
pressions, the  dramatic  art  in  that  country  is  now  entirely 
at  an  end.     The  Chinese,  again,  have  their  standing  na- 
tional drama,  stationary  perhaps  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
rules,  and  the  delicate  observance  of  insignificant  points  of 
decorum,  they  leave  the  most  correct  Europeans  very  far 
behind   them.     When  the  new  European  stage,  in  the 
fifteenth   century,  had  its  origin   in  the  allegorical  and 
spiritual  pieces  called  moralities  and  mysteries,  this  origin 
was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  antient  dramatists, 
who  did  not  come  into  circulation  till  some  time  afterwards : 
in  those   rude  beginnings  lay  the  germ  of  the  romantic 
drama  as  a  peculiar  invention.* 

In  this  summary  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  further  ex- 
amination either  of  the  antient  or  the  existing  oriental 
drama.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  and  fertility,  the 
vast  population  and  industry  of  those  remoter  Asiatic  re- 
gions, the  spirit  of  their  social  institutions,  to  whatever 
moral  causes  originally  owing,  seems  to  doom  them  (ex- 
ternal influences  apart)  to  a  perpetual  stationariness,  ex- 
cluding them  as  it  were  from  the  history  of  general  civiliz- 
ation, which  is  essentially  the  history  of  progress.  To  the 
European  races  and  nations  it  is  plain  that  the  destinies  of 
human  improvement,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  are  chiefly 
committed;  so  that  there  is  no  impropriety,  and  little 
incompleteness,  in  confining  our  view  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  while  taking  a  general  survey  of  that  important 
department  of  the  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts  which  has 
held  and  must  continue  to  hold  so  conspicuous  a  place 
among  those  things  which,  in  the  long  stream  of  human 
history,  have  appeared  successively  as  results  and  as  causes 
*f  social  amelioration. 

We  know  that  European  civilization  is  now  running  at 
least  its  second  course.  We  know  that  its  former,  and,  as 
far  as  we  hare  any  historical  indications,  its  first  career 
began  in  Greece  ;  and  that  in  the  small  state  of  Athens 
specially,  owing  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  to  the  very  high 
degree  of  civil  freedom  and  equality  which  it  acquired  and 
long  maintained,  that  early  civilization,  in  all  its  nobler 
features,  took  a  more  vigorous  and  various  development 
than  it  reached  not  only  in  any  of  tho  other  Grecian  states, 
bat  in  the  gigantic  empire  of  Rome  itself  in  its  most  po- 
lished days.  The  Roman  drama  in  particular,  for  reasons 
which  we  shall  indicate  below,  remained  to  the  last  little 
more  than  a  taint  imitation  of  tho  Athenian ;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  primarily,  but  almost  exclusively,  the  Grecian 
theatre,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  that  of  Athens,  which 
we  hare  to  consider  in  treating  generally  of  the  antient 
drama. 

<£schylus,  the  true  father  of  the  Attic  drama  (so  far  at 
least  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,)  was  born  in  Attica  about 
the  year  B.C.  525,  and  died  probably  about  b.  c.  456,  having 
survived  the  splendid  victories  of  Salami  s,  Plat  oca,  andMycale. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  flourished  during  the  vigorous 
youth  of  Athenian  liberty  and  glory.  He  burned  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  Grecian  warrior  of  that  day,  when  every 
citizen  was  a  hero ;  and  he  commanded  with  distinction  in 
the  two  most  memorable  actions  of  that  illustrious  period 
"f  his  country's  history,  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sa- 
lamis.  He  just  lived  through  the  period  in  which  both  the 
democratic  and  the  military  spirit  of  Athens  were  excited 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  when  consequently  the  heroic 
strains  of  Homer  were  in  the  highest  favour  among  his 
countrymen,  and  would  be  recited  with  the  most  glowing 
enthusiasm.  Conscious  of  such  exalted  poetical  powers, — 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  of  such  high  patriotic  achievement, — 
ft  is  not  surprising  that  the  fiery  genius  of  jEschylus  should 
have  inspired  him  to  attempt  to  bring  the  powers  of  poetry 
to  act  upon  his  countrymen  in  some  more  vivid  manner 
than  lay  within  the  province  either  of  the  lyric  or  the  epic 


The  substitution  of  dialogue  and  action  in  the  place  of 
mere  recitation,  the  transition  from  the  heroic  narrative  to 
tho  heroic  drama,  the  making  himself,  in  short,  a  dramatic 
Homer ;  Bucb  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  original  con- 
ception, such  the  leading  idea  of  jEschylus  in  his  great 
literary  invention.  The  highly-wrought  poetical  and  mar- 
tial enthusiasm  of  his  countrymen  sufficiently  assured  him 
of  success  in  bringing  his  compositions  before  them;  to 
effect  which,  like  every  man  on  the  like  occasion  who  with 
great  invent  ivo  power  combines  great  knowledge  of  actual 
life,  he  availed  himself  of  such  already  existing  medium  as 
could  with  least  violence  be  converted  to  his  purpose.  The 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  as  then  celebrated,  offered  the  fairest 
opening  for  his  new  experiment;  he  laid  hold  on  the 
serious  part  of  the  celebration,  the  mixture  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  chant  with  recitation,  and  modified  that  primitive 
species  of  tragedy  into  the  heroic  drama  or  regular  tragedy, 
according  to  the  subsequent  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are,  however,  three  grand  characteristics  of  tra- 
gedy as  conceived  by  iEschylus,  that  distinguish  it  widely 
from  tho  serious  drama  of  modern  times.  These  are,  1. 
The  religious  tone  which  pervades  it  throughout;  2.  The 
ideal  nature  of  the  whole  representation ;  3.  The  large  part 
in  the  composition  still  assigned  to  the  lyric  muse.  These 
three  matters  wo  shall  endeavour  to  place  in  a  clear  light 
before  tho  reader,  as  upon  a  knowledge  of  them  mainly 
depends  the  capability  to  form  something  like  an  accurate 
notion  of  tho  distinctive  character  of  Grecian  tragedy. 

First,  as  regards  the  religious  complexion  of  the  Athe- 
nian drama.  Modern  readers,  familiarised  from  their  in- 
fancy with  the  names,  attributes,  and  images  of  the  antient 
deities,  merely  as  presenting  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
graceful  poetic  ornament,  almost  inevitably  forget,  in  turn- 
ing to  peruse  any  original  work  of  the  antients,  that,  how 
much  soever  their  philosophers,  their  poets,  or  their  priests, 
might  regard  their  principal  divinities  in  a  purely  symbolical 
view,  yet  that  to  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  they  were 
real  and  awful  existences,  having  will,  passions,  and  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  dominion  over  the  fortunes  and  tho 
happiness  of  man.  This  important  fact  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  taken  notice  of  in  modern  accounts  of  the 
antient  drama.  All  the  deities,  male  or  female,  celestial  or 
infernal,  were  objects  of  fear  and  propitiation :  only  the 
inexorable  Fates  were  unappeasable  by  god  or  man.  Fate, 
indeed,  was  the  only  omnipotence  recognised  in  the  mytho- 
logical system  of  the  Greeks ;  for  Jupiter  himself,  the  ruler 
of  the  celestial  deities,  the  sovereign  of  Olympus,  was  re- 
garded neither  as  eternal  nor  as  infinite  in  power.  Nowhere 
have  poetry  and  her  sister  arts  been  so  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  service  of  religion  as  they  were  in  antient  Greece. 
Thus  we  find  the  drama  itself  lying  in  embryo  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus ;  and  when  in  its  maturity  it  lost  the  direct 
character  of  a  religious  rite,  we  still  find  the  sacred  character 
impressed  on  tragedy  even  more  solemnly  than  upon  any 
of  the  other  productions  of  Athenian  genius  not  primarily 
devoted  to  religious  objects.  So  long,  indeed,  as  tho 
personages  of  a  long  established  faith  (and  here  we  speak 
solely  with  reference  to  the  nurposes  of  art),  whether  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  heathen  world,  or  the  mysterious 
persons  of  the  godhead,  the  angels,  devils,  and  saints  of  tho 
Christian  system, — so  long,  we  say,  as  these  awful  personages 
can  furnish  fresh  materials  to  an  epic  or  dramatic  poet  of 
powers  equal  to  such  a  class  of  subjects,  the  grand  and  suc- 
cessful performances  of  a  Dante,  aTasso,  and  a  Milton,  show 
us,  not  less  strikingly  than  those  of  a  Homer  or  an  iEschy- 
lus,  that  these  are  "the  most  attractive  themes  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  loftiest  poetic  genius,  and  those  which  it  handles 
with  the  most  powerful  effect. 

The  ideality  of  the  scenic  representation,  as  arranged  by 
iEschylus,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  adoption,  in  the 
composition  of  the  drama,  of  ideal  and  of  nearly  ideal  cha- 
racters. *  The  use  of  masks,'  observes  Sehlegel,  •  which 
appears  astonishing  to  us,  was  not  only  justifiable  on  this 
principle,  but  absolutely  essential ;  and  far  from  consider- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  a  last  resource,  the  Greeks  would 
justly  have  considered  as  a  last  resource  the  being  obliged 
to  allow  a  player  with  vulgar,  ignoble,  or  strongly-marked 
individual  features,  to  represent  an  Apollo  or  a  Hercules. 
To  them  this  would  have  appeared  downright  profanation. 
...  As  the  features  of  the  player  acquired  a  more  decided 
expression  from  the  mask,  as  his  voice  was  strengthened  by 
a  contrivance  for  that  purpose,  so  also  the  cothurnus,  which 
consisted  of  several  considerable  additions  to  his  soles,  a* 
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we  may  sec  in  the  antient  statues  of  Melpomene,  raised  his 
figure  considerably  above  the  middle  standard.  The  female 
parts,  too,  were  played  by  men,  as  the  voice  and  oilier 
qualities  of  women  would  have  conveyed  an  inadequate 
idea  of  the  energy  of  tragic  heroines.  The  forms  of  the 
misks*  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  tragic  figures,  we 
may  easily  suppose,  were  sufficiently  beautiful  and  digni- 
fied We  should  do  well  to  have  the  antient  sculpture 
always  present  to  our  minds;  and  the  most  accurate  con- 
ception, perhaps,  that  we  can  possibly  have,  II  to  imagine 
them  so  many  statues  in  the  grand  style,  endowed  with 
life  and  motion.  But  as  in  sculpture  they  were  fond  of 
dispensing  as  much  as  possible  with  dress,  for  the  sake  of 
exhibiting  the  more  essential  beauty  of  the  figure;  on  the 
stage  they  would  endeavour,  from  an  opposite  principle,  to 
the  as  much  as  they  could  well  do,  both  from  a  regard 
to  decency,  and  because  the  actual  forms  of  the  body  would 
not  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  beauty  of  the  counte- 
DAJIC&  They  would  liI-so  exhibit  their  divinities,  which  in 
sculpture  we  always  observe  either  entirely  naked  or  only 
half  covered,  in  a  complete  dress,  They  had  recourse  to  a 
number  of  means  for  giving  a  suitable  strength  to  the  forms 
of  the  limbs,  and  ihus  restoring  proportion  to  the  increased 
height  of  the  player, 

4  The  great  breadth  of  the  theatre,  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  must  have  given  to  the  grouping  or  the  figures  the 
simple  and  distinct  order  of  the  bas-relief*  We  moderns 
prefer  on  the  stage,  as  everywhere  else,  groups  of  a  more 
picturesque  description,  more  crowded,  partly  covered  by 
and  stretching  out  into  distance  ;  but  the  an- 
tient a  were  so  little  fond  of  foreshortening,  that  even  in 
their  painting  they  generally  avoided  it.  Th  rtures  ac- 
companied the  rhythmus  of  the  declamation,  and  were  in- 
tended to  display  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony.  The 
■A  concept  am  required  a  certain  degree  of  repose  in 
the  action,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  kept  in  masses, 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  plastic  attitudes  :  and  it  ii 
not  improbable  that  the  actor  remained  for  sonic  time  mo- 
ll in  the  same  position.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
from  this  that  the  Greeks  were  contented  with  I  cold  and 
spiritless  representation  of  the  passions.  How  could  we 
reconcile  such  a  supposition  with  the  fact  that  whole  lines 
of  their  tragedies  are  frequently  devoted  to  inarticulate  ex- 
clamations of  pain,  to  which  we  have  nothing  correspondent 
in  any  of  our  modern  languages  ?     It  has  often  been  con- 

ured  that  the  delivery  of  their  dialogue  must  have  re- 
sembled the  modern  recital ive.  For  this  conjecture  there 
i*»  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  Greek,  like  almost 
all  the  southern  buigttajm,  must  have  been  pronounced 
with  a  greater  musical  inflexion  of  the  voice  than  our  lan- 
guages of  the  north.     In  other  respects  I  conceive  that 

r  tragic  declamation  must  have  been  altogether  unlike 
it i vc,  much  more  measured,  and  far  removed  from  its 
learned  and  artificial  modulation.  The  antient  tragedy  has 
also  been  frequently  coin  pared  to  the  opera,  because  it  was 
with  mu-ic  and  dancing*  But  this  botrftVI 
entire  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  classical  Antiquity.  Their 
dancing  and  music  had  nothing  in  common  with  ours  but 

name.     In  tragedy  the  chief  object  was  the  poetry,  and 
every  other  thing  was  strictly  subordinate  to  it;  wit- 
in  the  opera  the  poetry  is  merely  an  accessary,  the  means 
of  connecting  the  different  parts  together,  and  is  almost 
buried  under  its  associau 
Iu  the  syllabic  composition,  which  then  at  least  prevailed 

>iav«  obtained  *  knowledge  of  the**  from  the  imitation*  in  stone 
ivp  com-  <Uhmi  in  us.     Thc-y  dij]»lay  both  beauty  and  variety.    Thut 
n'ty  nm*t  have  lakeu  place  in  the  tragical  ikp&rttnsut  (in  the  comic 
\e  no  doubt  about  the  matter)  i«  «i  Ideal  itore  of  tech- 

nical cxprcisktni  la  the  Ureek  language  fur  every  gradation  or  ktu 
diamctT  of  nuuki.    (See  the  Ot^masttcm  of  Juliu*  t\nU*.)     In  ihe  marblo 
m.nk*.  JiM*»rver,  wecan  nriiher  tee  tHc  thinner  of  the  mas*  from  which  llit* 
rrnl  maski  w*«  executed,  the  still  more  delicate  colour;  raquUUe 

mechnnljm  of  the  joining*.  The  abuuriancr  of  excellent  workmen  pucarased 
\<>  ADuii*  in  everything  which  had  reference  to  the  pkutlc  art*  will  warrant 
tbe  conjecture  that  they  were  In  thU  ro»pect  ioiimUible,  Tlw*e  whn  have 
•ec*  the  nwuksof  wax  in  the  grand  n?lr,  which  in  iume  degree  contain  the 
whole keail,  1 i trly  contrived  it  (he  Roman  carnival,  nay  form  lo  themselves 
a  ptett)  ^,'ood  idea  of  the  theatrical  roa»kt  of  the  antittBt*.  They  imitate  life 
»  motementj  in  a  mort  m;i*tejrly  manner;  and  at  inch  a  distance  as 
n  which  the  antient  player*  wrrctetn.  Hi  !»  moat  perfect 

Tht-y  alifnyi  cutuain  the  apple  of  the  eye.  a*  we  tee  it  monk*; 

I  *ce*  merely  i  !4hr     J|IC 

nntienti  mutt  hare  jrone  itill  farther,  d  also  as  iris  for  the  mask*. 

i  H  to  the  anecdote  of  the  tingcf  Tfamv  rfc,  w  hu,  in   a  j   • 
probably  made  hi*  appearance  with  a  blue  and  a  bl  i 

K*rn  acditeutaf  eircum»uneei  Ware  Imitated  ;  at,  for  ioftunco,  the  cheekVuf 
Tyn>(down  which  the  bteod  had  rolled  from  the  cruet  treatment  of  hi.  Kap. 
nutlirr.    Owing  to  the  mssk,  the  head  must  no  doubt  have  appeared  some 
what  Urge  for  the  rest  «f  the  figure;  bnl  ihi*  dtsprnm-rtiou,  in  tregedvat  leaf  I 
wooW  be  obviated  by  4he  elevation  of  the  cothurnus;* 


in  the  Grecian  music,  the  solemn  choral  song  had  no  other 
instrumental   accompaniment  than   a   sin  .  which 

could  not  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  words.     'J ! 
ruses  and  lyrical  songs  in  general  form  the  port io 
difficult  to  understand  of  the  antient  tragedy,  and  must  aUo 
have  been  the  most  difficult  to  contemporary  auditors.  They 
abound  with  the  most  involved  constructions,  the  DO 
usual   expressions,  and  the  boldest  images  and  nil 
Such  labour  and  art  would  hardly  have  been  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  poets  merely  to  be  lost  in  the  delivery.     Such 
a  display  of  ornament  without  aim  is  very  unlike  the  mode 
of  thinking  of  the  Greeks.     In  the  syllabic  measure  of 
their  tragedy  there  generally   prevails"  a  highly-!- 
regularity,  which,  however,  by  no  means  appears  a  stiff  sun- 
metrical  uniformity.  Besides  the  infinite  variety  of  t  i 
cal  strophes,  they  have  also  a  measure  to  denote  the  mental 
transition  from  the  dialogue  to  the  lyric,  the  anapaest ;  and 
two  for  the  dialogue  it  self,  of  Which  the  one  by  fur  the  most 
general,  the  ianibie  trimeter,  denoted  the  regular  progress 
of  the  action,  and  the  other,  the  trochaic  tetrameu 
expressive  of  sudden  passion.     Indeed1  the  sim^ 
the  Greek  tragedy,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  it* 
taches  only  to  the  plan;  for  the  richest  variety  of  ; 
ornament  is  observable  in  the  execution.     It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  del 
the  different  modes  of  versification  was  expected  from  the 
player,  as  the  delicacy  of  the  Grecian  ear  would 
even  in  an  orator,  the  false  quantity  of  a  single  syllable, 

'Modern  critics,1  says  Sehlegel,  'have  never  know 
to  make  of  the  chorus,1     This  has  arisen  from  the  error  by 
which  criticism  has  been  almost  universally  pervad. 
the  viewing  a  production  of  art  not  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ners and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded   ils  author, 
but  to  those  existing  around   the  critic   him     •      Avery 
moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  circumstances  amidst 
which  the  Athenian  drama  took  its  birth  is 
remove  everything  like  astonishment  at   the 
the  lyrical  element  preserved  in  its  composition.     Among 
the  most  poetical  people  that  has  ever  existed   even  thing 
of  the  nature  of  a  spectacle  demanded  the  aid  of  son. 
warlike  inarch,  the  religious  and  the  convivial   pro 
the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  feast  and  the  funeral,  w 
them   have  been  utterly  spiritless  and  unmeaning  v 
this   accompaniment.     The  epic   form,  too,   ui 
their  greater  and  more  national  compositions  pi 
selves  to  us  in  their  earlier  times,  had,  t 
before  the   rise  of  the  dramatic  art  among  them,  been 
rivalled  by  the  lyric ;  and  many  old  subjects  of  high  heroic 
song  had  been  embodied  under  a  new  shap< 
compositions,  which,  observes  Mr.  Thirl  wall  (//> 
chap,  xiu)  *  uniting  the  attractions  of  music  and  action  with 
■  if  a  lofty  poetry,  formed  the  favouril  .inmcnl 

of  the  Dorian  cities.  ThU  appears  to  have  been  the  germ 
out  of  which,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  el 
recitation  of  a  performer  who  assumed  a  character,  and  per* 
haps  from  the  first  shifted  his  mask  so  as  to  exlii* 
outlines  of  a  simple  story  in  a  few  scenes  parted  by  ihe  in* 
tervening  song  of  the  chorus,  Thespis  and  his  successor*, 
gradually  unfolded  the  Attic  tragedy.' 

We    must    therefore  dissent   from   the   view  tul 
BeMagel  himself  of  the  origin  and  objects  of  t  1 
chorus  of  the  Greeks.     In  considering  Ibis  as  \ 
other  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  t  beatre 
under  somewhat  of  the  disability  v  3 
above  as  attaching  to  the  critics  of  latter 
He  has  judged  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  loo 
from  their  remaining  production*,  without 
to  all  that  existed  immediately  before  and  n 
Writings,  we  must  recollect,  were  exceed 
was  by  oral  recitation  that  the  greatest  and  I 
productions  of  the  epic  and  the  lyric 
eulated,  and  rrnnstnitted  with  more 
the  memories  of  the  multitude  ;  so  that,  inaam 
were  in  all  times  intimately  associate 
and  animated  gesture,  even  the  simply  epic  and 
had  possessed  among  the  Greeks  inueti  mote  of  t] 
charms  of  dramatic  recitation  than  i 
able  by  a  modem  to  whom  books  are  so  easily  and 
dantly  accessible.     A  modern  poet  writes,  abort 
to  be  read ;  but  the  Grecian  poet,  even  the 
above  all  things,  to  be  sut i  rt,  the  uni 

music  and  poetry,  among  the  Greeks  more  especial1, 
to  the 
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intimate,  but  With  this  important  condition,  that  sound  was 
ever  kept  subordinate  to  thought. 

Such  being  the  firmly  established  practical  circum- 
stances of  Greece,  a  transition  all  at  once  from  the  com- 
bined epic  and  lyric  forms  to  the  purely  dramatic  was,  we 
conceive,  neither  practicable  even  to  a  genius  of  the  first 
order,  as  we  admit  iBschylus  to  have  been,  nor  very  likely 
even  to  enter  into  his  imagination,  <&schylus  by  no  means 
introduced  the  chorus  into  tho  drama :  he  may  be  much 
rather  said  to  have  introduced  the  drama  into  the  chorus ; 
and  that  of  itself  was  no  slight  achievement.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  the  idea  of  any  great  public  exhibi- 
tion unaccompanied  by  choral  songs  was  one  into  which 
the  Greek  taste  and  imagination  of  that  day  could  by  no 
means  enter.  So  strong  however  was  the  bent  of  /Eschylus 
towards  the  dramatic,  that  he  not  only  retains  the  chorus 
as  a  lyrical  accompaniment,  but  gives  it  also  a  participation 
in  the  action  itself.  This,  in  stamping  the  dramatic  cha- 
racter upon  the  whole  performance,  was  as  tar  as  he  could 
venture  to  go,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  most  likely 
a*  far  as  he  desired  to  go. 

We  must  now,  in  order  to  complete  the  idea  which  we 
desire  to  present  of  the  material  forms  of  the  Grecian 
drama,  give  a  short  account  of  the  architectural  structure 
aad  arrangement  of  the  edifice  itself  in  which  the  pieces 
were  exhibited,  when  once,  under  the  hand  of  ^Eschylus, 
their  dramatic  element  was  distinctly  developed.  Brief  as 
▼e  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  description,  some  detail  is 
indispensable,  owing  to  the  very  different  plan  from  the 
modern  upon  which  the  whole  conception  ana  design  of  the 
intient  drama  required  that  its  theatres  should  be  con- 
structed. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  open  to  the  sky,  and  their 
dramas  were  always  acted  during  the  day,  a  mode  of  con- 
struction and  of  exhibition  which  was  highly  favoured  by  the 
beauty  of  their  climate.  As  regards  the  inconvenience  which 
many  modern  critics  have  supposed  the  poets  to  have  felt, 
from  the  necessity  of  always  laying  the  scene  of  their  pieces 
before  houses,  and  thus  often  violating  probability,  it  should 
he  observed  that  the  Greeks  lived  much  more  in  the  open 
air  than  we  do,  and  transacted  many  things  in  public  places 
which  with  us  usually  take  place  in  houses ;  and  the  stage 
did  not  represent  a  street,  but  a  space  before  the  house  and 
belonging  to  it,  wherein  stood  an  altar  on  which  the  sacri- 
iees  to  the  household  gods  were  offered  up.  Hero  the 
women,  who  among  the  Greeks  lived  in  so  retired  a  manner, 
might  appear  without  impropriety,  even  the  unmarried 
ones.  Neither  was  it  impracticable  to  give  a  view  of  the 
mterior  of  the  houses :  this  was  done  by  means  of  the  ency- 
dema,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  Grecian  theatres,  destined,  not  like  those  of  the 
moderns,  for  a  long  succession  of  daily  exhibitions,  but  for 
the  celebration  of  a  few  annual  festivals,  were  of  that  colos- 
sal magnitude  which  was  indispensable  to  contain,  as  it 
vcre,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  together  with  the  con- 
sume of  strangers  who  flocked  to  these  solemnities.  The 
distance  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were  thus 
necessarily  thrown  from  the  acted  scene  presents  another 
obrious  reason  for  and  justification  of  the  artificial  expan- 
sion, as  we  may  term  it,  of  the  whole  figure  of  the  actor. 
The  groups  on  the  stage,  not  to  appear  absolutely  insig- 
■iieant,  needed,  if  possible,  to  be  represented  larger  than 
life;  and  besides  the  fundamental  reason  which  we  have 
akeady  stated  for  the  constant  use  of  the  mask,  that  play 
«f  the  actor's  features  which  it  concealed  could  not  have 
seen  perceived  with  any  distinctness  across  the  vast  space 
which  separated  him  from  the  audience.  Analogous  to  the 
we  of  the  mask,  the  buskin,  &c,  were  certain  contrivances 
far  increasing  the  loudness  of  the  voice.  Vitruvius  tells  us 
afco  of  vehicles  of  sound  distributed  throughout  the  build- 
iag;  and  though  of  these  we  have  no  very  clear  account,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  theatres  of  the  anticnts  were 
rsjiiimcted  on  very  perfect  acoustical  principles.  We  know 
ftam  existing  remains  that  all  who  were  present  at  the  dra- 
matic exhibition  could  be,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
spectators:  the  seats  for  them  consisted  of  steps  rising  back- 
wards round  the  semicircle  of  the  orchestra,  the  name  given 
to  the  whole  internal  area  called  in  a  modern  theatre  the  pit. 
The  lowest  step  of  this  amphitheatre  was  raised  considerably 
above  the  orchestra;  and  opposite  to  it  was  tho  stage,  placed 
at  an  equal  elevation.  The  sunk  semicircle  of  the  orchestra 
contained  no  spectators,  but  served  another  purpose,  which 
we  shall  shortly  have  to  mention.  The  stage  consisted  of  a 
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strip,  which,  forming  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  but  the  depth  of 
which  bore  little  proportion  to  this  length.  This  was  called 
the  logeum,  or,  in  Latin,  pulpitum,  and  the  usual  place  for 
the  dramatic  action  was  in  the  middle  of  it.  Behind  this 
middle  part  the  scene  receded  quadrangularly ;  still,  how- 
ever, with  less  depth  than  breadth:  the  space  thus  com- 
prised was  called  tne  proscenium.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  logeum,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  scene,  had,  both  in 
front  on  the  verge  of  the  orchestra,  and  at  the  back,  a  wall 
entirely  plain,  or  at  most  architecturally  ornamented,  which 
rose  to  the  level  of  the  uppermost  seat  for  the  spectators. 

The  decoration  was  so  contrived  that  the  principal  object 
in  front  covered  the  back-ground,  and  the  prospects  of  dis- 
tance were  given  at  each  side,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  mode  adopted  on  the  modern  stage.  This  was  done 
according  to  certain  rules :  on  the  left  appeared  the  town 
to  which  the  palace,  temple,  or  whatever  occupied  tho 
centre,  belonged ;  on  the  right  was  the  open  country,  land- 
scape, mountains,  sea-shore,  &c.  The  lateral  decorations 
were  three-sided  constructions  turning  on  a  pivot  fixed  un- 
derneath, by  which  means  the  changes  of  scene  were  partly 
effected.  In  the  back  decoration  it  is  probable  that  many 
things  were  exhibited  substantially  which  with  us  arc  only 
painted.  When  a  palace  or  temple  was  represented,  there 
appeared  in  the  proscenium  an  altar,  which  answered  a  num- 
ber of  purposes  in  the  course  of  the  performance.  The  cen- 
tral decoration  was  most  frequently  architectural,  though 
sometimes  it  was  a  painted  landscape  ;  and  from  a  passage 
of  Plato  it  seems  clear  that  tho  Greeks'  must  have  carried 
theatrical  perspective  to  very  considerable  perfection. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  scene  were  a  large  main  entrance 
and  two  side  ones ;  and  as  the  hinder  decoration  was  gene- 
rally a  palace  in  which  the  principal  characters  of  royal 
descent  resided,  they  naturally  came  through  the  great  door, 
and  tho  servants  made  their  entrance  from  the  wings. 
There  were  two  other  entrances ;  one  at  the  end  of  the 
logeuin,  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came ;  the 
other  in  the  orchestra  below  for  characters  who  were 
supposed  to  come  from  a  distance;  they  ascended  the 
logeum  by  a  staircase  from  the  orchestra  which  was  appli- 
cable to  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  circumstances  required. 
The  situation  of  these  several  entrances  explains  many  pas- 
sages in  the  anlicnt  dramas,  where  the  persons  standing  in 
the  middle  see  some  one  advaucing  long  before  he  comes  near 
them.  Beneath  the  seats  of  the  spectators  a  stair  was  some- 
where constructed  through  which  tho  spectres  of  the  de- 
parted, unperccived  by  the  audience,  ascended  into  the  or- 
chestra, and  thence,  by  the  staircase  above  mentioned,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  stage.  The  nearest  verge  of  the 
logeum  sometimes  represented  the  sea-shore.  The  Greeks 
were  well  skilled  also  in  availing  themselves,  for  scenic  effect, 
even  of  what  lay  beyond  the  decorations :  the  frequent  ad* 
dresses  to  heaven  were  doubtless  directed  to  the  actual  skies; 
and  it  was  a  general  principle  with  them  that  everything 
imitated  on  the  stage  should,  if  possible,  consist  of  actual 
representation ;  and  only  where  this  could  not  be  done  were 
they  content  with  a  symbolical  exhibition.  The  machinery 
for  the  descent  of  gods  to  the  earth  or  the  withdrawiug  of 
men  from  it,  was  placed  aloft  behind  the  wall  at  each  side  of 
the  scene,  and  so  removed  from  the  sight  of  the  audience. 
There  were  hollow  places  beneath  the  stage,  and  contriv- 
ances for  thunder  and  lightning,  for  the  apparent  fall  or 
burning  of  a  house,  &c.  An  upper  story  could  be  added 
to  the  farthermost  wall  of  the  scene,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  represent  a  tower  having  an  extensive  prospect,  Sec.  The 
encyclema  was  a  machine  semicircular  within,  and  covered 
above,  which  represented  the  objects  contained  in  it  as  in  a 
house :  this  could  be  thrust  behind  the  great  middle  en- 
trance ;  and  we  find  it  to  have  been  so  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  grand  theatrical  effect;  the  central  entrance  being 
then  left  open  to  exhibit  the  interior  to  the  audience.  A 
stage  curtain  is  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  indeed  its  Latin  appellation,  aulomm,  is  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks:  it  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been 
in  use  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Attic  theatre;  and 
when  brought  into  use,  it  covered,  not  the  whole  length 
of  the  logeum,  but  only  the  comparatively  small  front  of  the 
proscenium. 

The  entrances  for  the  chorus  were  beneath,  in  the  orches- 
tra, in  which  it  generally  remained,  and  in  which  it  per- 
formed its  solemn  dance,  moving  round  first  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  in  the  other,  during  the  choral  songs.    In  front 


of  the  orchestra,  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  scene,  was 
m  elevation  with  iteps,  resembling  an  altar,  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  stage,  and  called  the  tbyinelo.  This  was  the 
station  of  the  churns  when  it  did  not  chant,  hut  was  taking 
an  interest,  in  the  action.  The  leader  of  tin-  choni  ihen 
took  big  or  bar  Station  OO  Qw  top  of  the  thymole,  to  see 
what  was  passing  on  the  stage,  and  to  communicate  with 
the  character.  >Ugh  the  choral  sung  was  common 

to  the  whole,  yet  when  it  entered  into  the  dialogue,  one  of 
its  number  spoke  fee  the  rest,  which  accounts  for  the  chang- 
ing from  ihc  plural  number  to  the  singular,  and  fffice  i*erxdf 
I  them  from  the  sta^e.  The  thymele  was 
situated  precisely  in  Ihc  centre  o£  the  building;  and  all  the 
measurements  were  calculated  from  that  poinf. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Grecian  theatre,  both  in  its  archilec- 
tuval  and  its  scenic  arrangements,  must  have  at  mined  much 
higher  perfection  in  the  course  of  that  hlustrimis  period  of 
Grecian  art  which  we  are  accustomed  to  denominate,  from 
ils  most  eh  a  rart  eristic  and  influential  name,  the  age  of 
Pericles,  than  ii  hod  I  at  the  termination  nf  the  dra- 

matic career  of  jEsehylus.     The  very  building  itself,  which 
in  the  general  and  splendid  restoration  of  Athens  after  the 
ion  of  the  Persian  war  was  reconstructed  of  mas- 
stone,  was  originally  of  timber  only,    But  as  ^fisehylue 
was  no  less  the  creator  of  the  theatre  in  ill  its  essential 
parts  than  he  was  of  the  dramatic  action  itself*  pre  have 
itned  this  the  fittest  place  in  which  tu  give  some  general 
ion  of  its  structure  and  disposition. 

pting  only  *  The  Persians,'  interesting  rather  as  an 
dramatic  monument,  the  subject  of  i 
of  the  nieces  of  ,dw'h\lus  that  remain  to  us  is  either  pi 

it  (logical,  or  taken   from  those   traditions  of  the  later 
heroic  Ages  iu  which  fable  bears  so  large  a  part,  or  com - 

rounded  from  both  those  souteess    In  dealing  with  mytho- 
(thut   is,  as  we  ested  the  reader  to 

ly  in  mind,  with  the  mystical  personages  im- 
haetnoriallj  Hated  in  the  religions  belief  of  bis  countrymen), 
hylus,  like  our  own  Milton,  and,  indeed,  partly  showing 
Milton  th  sighted  to  launch  his  ima- 

-non   into  that  boundless  and  mysterious  field  which, 
he  notion  aity,  lay  beyond  and  above 

the  existence  of  uveu  the   greatest  and  the  eldest  of  the 
Olympian  deities.     The  dimness  and  vagueness  of  the  pre* 
respecting  rimssvaj  powers  of  e 

rded  the  fin  pe  for  the  development  of  his  most 

antic  conceptions;  and  in  that  highest  range  of  the  my- 

I  drama  he  found  among  the  salients  neither  rival 
DOT  competitor.     Above  all,  the  opposition  between  inexora- 

,t  I  unconquerable  will, — the  only  effectual  shield, 
that  of  invincible   fortitude,   presented   by  a  11: 

II  that  the  awful  and  inevitable  course  of  unlvi 

Ml  inllictt — such  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite 

[act  of  contemplation,     Tl  whkh  h 

seascd  in  this  sublime  walk  of  tragedy  demands  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  present  a  motf  idea  of  his  mode 

pplying  such  materials  to  the  purposes  of  the  di 

We  shall  therefore  give  a  brief  SCCOtlnt  of  that  one  of  hi 

lining  pieces  which  most  completely  illustrates  thee 

rs  of  the  great  tragedian.     This  We  shall   do 

iu  the  words  of  the  eminent   dramatic  lecturer  wbom  we 

already  repeatedly  quoted  ;  after  But  remarking  that 

*Prome!'  dy  in  question,   held   a 

inected  place  between  two  others  entitled  *  V 
the    Fire-bringer/  and  *  Prometheus  Loosed/  of  both  of 
whkh  the  Greek  originals  are  lost*  although  a  considerable 
fragment  of  the  latter  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Latin 
translation. 

*  The  Chained  Promethe  ehlegel,  *  is  thi 

sent  ustancy  under  suffering,  and  that  the  nevcr- 

anding  muttering  of  a  god.  Exiled  to  a  naked  rock  on  the 
j^ho:  .:uLr  ocean,  tins  dram;;  stiU  embraces  the 

world,  the  Olympus  of  the  gods,  and  the  earth  of  mortals, 
all  Bcarcx  move  the  dread 

dark  Titanian  powers.  The  idea  of  a  eelf- 
devoting  divinity  baa  been  mysteriously  inculcated  in  many 
religions,  as  a  confuted  foreboding  of  the  true:  here  how> 

r  it  appears  in  a  most  alarming  con:  the  conso- 

lations or  revelation.  For  Prometheus  docs  not  suffer  on 
on  understanding  frith  the  power  by  whom  the  world  is 
governed;  on  the  contrary,  he  atones  for  his  disobedience, 
which  disobedience  consists  in  nothing  other  than  an 
attempt  to  giv  the  human  There  is 


suffers,  and  resolves  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  Ins 
sufferings  and  resolutions  are  always  the  same.  But  *he 
poet  bas  contrived  in  a  masterly  manner  to  introduce 
variety  and  progress  into  that  which  in  itself  was  detenai- 
nately  fixed,  and  given  us  a  scale  for  measuring  the  match- 
less power  of  his  lubliioe  Titans  in  the  objects  oy  which  he 
h:s>  turrounded  them-  We  have  first  the  silence  of  Pro- 
metheus while    he    is  chained  down  under  the  harsh  in- 

ii  of  Strength  and  Force,  whoso  threats  si 
excite  I  us*  '  asatoti  in  Vulcan,  who   eairssa 

ion;   then   his    solitary  complaints;    next,    the 
arrival  of  the  tender  ocean  nymphs,  whoso   kind  1 
heartening  sympathy  induces  him  to  give  vent  tobi»  t. 
to  relate   tfl  of  bte  hill,  and  to  reveal  the  future, 

though  with  prudent  reserve  he  reveals  it  only  in  part;  th? 
visit  of  the  antient  Ocean  us,  a  kindred  god  of  the 
the  Titans,  who,  under  pretext  of  a  zealous  attachi 
his  cause,  advises  him  to  submission  towards  Jupiter,  and 
is  on  that  account  dismissed  with  proud  contempt  •  the  in* 
traduction  of  the  raving  h*.  driven  about  from  place  to 
place,  d  victim  of  J  be  same  tyranny  from  which  Prometheo* 
suffers  :  his  prophecy  of  the  wanderings  to  which  she  is  still 
doomed,  and  the  fate  which  at  last  awaits  her,  conn 

ith  his  own,  as  from  her  blood  he  u  to 
receive  a  deliverer  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages;  the  op 
pearance  of  Mercury  as  the  messenger  of  the  tyrant  of  the 
world,  who,  with  threats,  commands  him   to  disclose  tb* 

Inch  Jupiter  may  remain  on  his   th 
from  all  the  malice  of  fate  ;  and  lastly,  the  yawning 
earth  before  Prometheus  has  well  declared  lus  n 
thunder  and  lightning,  storm  and  earthquake,  by  wl 
himself,  and  the  rock  to  which  he  is  chained,  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  abyss  of  the  nether  world.    The  triumph 
jeotion  i  r  celebrated  iu  more  glorious 

we  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  Qhe  poet,  in  lb- 
met  bens  Loosed,1  could  sustain   himself  on  surh  an  ele- 
vation/ 

This  and  all  the  other  remains  of  M  that  i* 

possess  concur  to  testify  that   it  w;is  his  usual   pi:  < 
iso  three  tragedies  in  cannccti  n  with  each  oth« 
of  Which  the  Are!  and  second,  at  their  conclusion,  man 

1  to  the  one  which  was  to   follow 
carefully  borne  in  mind  in  j  f  any  of  the  four  siagto 

pieces  that  have  comedown  'ached  iu  each  i 

from  the  two  other  tragi  h  originally  cot, 

with  them  to  form  a  dramatic  whol 
trilogies,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  has  descei 
us  complete;  and  from  this  alone  it  is  lh 
to  judge  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powi 

eneral  conception  and  arrangement  of  a  { 
composition,  Fortunately,  we  have  every  re 
this  i b re e fi dd  t rags ch  most  m at ure  and  pc 

all  his  productions :  he  was  sixty  age 

he  brought  these  dramas  on  th  liicb  be 

tied   in   competition  for   the   prise  at   AtaaHL 
I  hree  pieces  are,  I ,  *  Agamemnon  :'  J  :phoreV 

or  Libation 

In   this   triple  drama,  or  Oft 
been  called,  we   have    the   noblest    display  of  thai 
character  of  religion,  poetry,  and  patriot  rmi 
distinguished    the   earlier  Grecian    tragedy;     wbil 
sidering  it  simply  as  a  production  of  art,  the  subline 
spect  winch  in  the  first  part  :  ei  the  war 

til  occasion,  and    its  catastrophe— the 
whkh  are  next  unfolded  to  us  of  the  domestic  hor 
tailed  upon  the  house  of  Pelops— and  the  eoncludin 
which   is  cast  around  the   tut  clary  goddess  and   g< 
institutions  Of  the  poet's  native  country,  furm 

and  of  strains  which,  for  severe  Grandeur, 
beauty,  have  rarely  been  equalled— nc 
belie  ed. 

The   historical   relation  in  which  ^Sschylus  stood 
phocles  cnabletl  the  I  iil  himself  of  the  invi 

of  the  farmer.    *  The  more  artful  construction  of  the  draws* 
of  Sophocles'  observes  Schlegel,  *  is  casilv  perceivt 
limitation  of  the  chorus  with  respect  to  the  dialog 
nf  the  rhythmns,  and  the  pure  Attic  diotroi 
introduction  of  a  greater  number  of  ch  ;  the  increase 

ivancc  in  the  fable*  the  multiplication  of  in- 

ree  of  development ;  the  more  ti 
ice  of  all  the  movements  of  the  action; 
of  theatrical  effect  given  to  incid 

id  the  more  perfect  rounding  of  the  w 


to  regard 


the 


sidered  in  a  merely  external  view.. » .    To  characterize 
native  sweetness  und  all  i  this  poet, 

^ave   him  the  appellation  of  the  Attic 

rughly  imbued  with   the  feeling  of  this 

may   flatter  himself  that  a  sense  for  antient  art 

en  within  him:    for  the  affected  sentimentality  of 

it  day,  far  fi  in  coinciding  with  him  in  this  opinion, 

*  oth  in  the  representation  of  bodily  sufferings  and 

Eje  and  economy  of  t  he  tragedies  of  Soph 

Lipportable 

borough  yet  noble  harmony  of  all  his 
this  dignified  ,  that  made  Bophocl 

the  aje  of  Pericles,  to  which  we  must 
that   the  formation  of  the  mind  of  /Kschylus  was 
It  was  natural  that  the  martini  spirit  of  the 
of  Marathon   should   appear  in  his  compositions 
more  prominence  than  the  calls  of  poetry  strictly 
it  was  remarked  in  his  own  c 
i  to  one  of  1  :sting  pieces,  the  *  Seven  Chiefs 

naa,"  ttiat   it  was  inspired  hy  Mars  rather  than 
But  with  Sophocles  the  poetical  vocation  had 
animated  from  the  first,  and  occupied  him  during  1  he 
l   lengthened  and  tranquil  life.    Grace,  m  the 
l* fined  sense  of  the  term,  is  his  grand  distinction  ;  hut 
*e  and  comprehensiveness  he  was  decidedly  in- 
it)  master  who  preceded  hint.     The  Ira-  I 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  tragic  histories 
houses  of  The hes  and  M  I  the 

Sophocles,  as  they  had  done  tOiftschvlus ; 
of  Sophocles,  wherein   he   treated   the 
Ins  in  the  *  Choephona/  fortunately 
as  to  is  to  make  a  very  exact  comparison 

nius  and  style  of  the  two  p 
Id  hut  one  concluding  remark  on  these  two 
t  ma  he  elder  Grecian  tragedy.    The  tendency 

aius  of  JBschvlus  in  framing  Ins  great  dramatic 

anifestlv  to  embrace  in  the  first  insl 
1  of  r  ention,  and  reduce  it  to  \< 

that  of  the  mind  of  Sophocles  was,  to  fix  upon 
of  historic  or  lnythulogic   interest,  and, 
as  a  nucleus,  to  expand  it   into  poelie  form. 
I  above  all  things  a  creator  ;  Sophocles,  a  cul- 
adorner.    The  passion  of  the  latter  was  mors 
ill,  that  of  the  former  for  I  he  sublime 

Look  the   loflier  and  more  adventurous 
mated  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  id 

:  the  third  great  master  of  Grecian  tra- 
be  a  course  which  we  believe  to  be  more 
uahlu   to  reason,  as  well  as  more  favourable  to  his 
an  that  adopted  by  many  critics  antient  as  well  as 
he  latter  by  Schlegel  himself.    It  is 
-e  Euripidei  rily  treated  thi  ■ 

Inch  were  the  common  stock  of  the 
to  force  a  strict  parallel  between  himself 
poets  who  preceded  him.     His  mental  train- 
;>ged  to  a  later  period  of  Athenian  history  and  taste, 
sad  he  poaeessed  a  genius  essentially  d liferent  from  that  of 
Itces-  genius  assuredly  great  and  rich. 

leed,  may  Justly  be  said  to  d  to 

&ehylus;but  Euripides  was  the  Dun 

I  entirely  new,  and  so  was  certainly  more 
lginal  than  Sophocles,  though  moving,  in  one  sense,  in 
inferior  p<  .  That  he  not  only  did  not  pourtray 

u  and  women  sufficiently  according  to  the 
but   that  he  drew  down  hi^  demigods  and  his 
MffcseWes  to  the  level  of  human  nature,  seems  to 
i  the  era  vest  charge  hroughl  Euripides  in 

re  attached  exclusively  to  the 
of  tragedy.    But  for  these  reproaches  he  was 
6ed  by  the  approbation  and  sympathy 
of  the  Athenian  public.     Tit.    great  ideal 
,  to  which  they  had  previously  been  aoCUS- 
>  on  their  admiration; 
bad  yel  to  he  vividly  and  intimately 
id  temper  of  Euripides  inclined 
mplishcd ;  nor 
iking  thus  directly  at  the  hearts  of 
Lie  the  public  favour 
idiocies  during  the  later  part  of  the 

there  was  no  ah 
As  nothing  seems  calculated  to 
he  characteristic  differences  in   the 


genius  of  great  rtrlists  as  an  examination  of  their  respective 
modes  of  treating  one  and  the  same  subject:  as  the  r-  m 

incident  in  the  sanguinary  annals  of  'Pelops*  line/  on 

which  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell,  has  been  fitted, 

\  In  stand  bo  prominently  forward  in  the 

lis  of  modern  as  well  as  antient  tragedy;  and  Bi 

*Elecira'of  Euripides  remains   to   us  among   Ins  ex 

pieces,  we  recommend  it.  pnriicuhirly  to  the  attention  of 

readers  who  may  Qua  leisure  for  such  examination, 

because,  though  far  from  being  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
productions,  it  offers  the  best  means  of  contrast- 
ing his  dramatic  character  with  the  vcr\  different  one  of 
Sophod 

We  shall,  perhaps,  form  the  h  the  ill  Grecian 

comedy  by  considering  il  plots  contnet  lo  the  ideal 

1)\     Although  the  old  comic  wrihr  hatnea 

of  existing  persons  to  th.  rs,  they  did  not  BXhfbH 

them  on  the  stage  with  all  the  circumstances  peculiar  to 
Certain  individuals;  for  such  historical  characters  have 
always  with  them  mi  allegorical  signification  j  th 
*cnt  a  class  ;  and  as  their  features  were  exaggerated  in  the 
masks,  so  their  characters  Were  overcharged  itj  ihe  omipo- 
sition.  Still  this  constant  allusion  to  the  nearest  reality, 
which  not  only  allowed  the  poet,  in  the  character  of  I  lie 
as,  to  converse  with  the  public  in  a  general  way,  but 
also  to  point  at  certain  individual  spectators,  trial 

Import  in  any  view  of  tl  m  position.     As  the 

spirit  of  the  elder  tragedy  delighted  in  harmonious  unity, 
the  old  comedy,  on  ihe  contrary,  Dourished  in  a 

exuberance,  seeking  out  the  i  rng  and  diversified 

is,  the  most  strongly  marked  oppositions,  working  up 
the  most  singular,  unheard  of,  and  even  impossible  adven- 
tures, wjili  the  local  peculiarities  nearest  at  hand.    The 

poet,   indeed,   as  well  ai  the   tragic,   transported  hia 
characters  to  an  ideal  eh-rnent;  not,  however,  to  avorld 
v ,  but  to  one  where  the  caprice  of  an 
inventive  wit  prevails  without  restraint,  and  all  the  law 
reality  are  suspended- 
Comedy,  in  the  hands  of  its  Doric  founder  Epldmrm 
borrowed  its  materials  chiefly  from  the  mythical  world. 
Nor  in  its  maturity  did  it  altogether  relinquish  that  field, 
as  appears  from  the  titles  of  m  pieces  of  Ari- 

stophanes and  his  contemporaries.  But  as  a  violent  contrast 
between  the  materials  and  the  form  is  here  quite  appro- 

1  be  suhjects  of  the  old  c  ,  u 

from  ihe  m  of  public  life  and  the  state  ! 

the  private  and  family  life  was  only  introduced  occasionally, 

i-tly,  with  a  referem  ••ihlic.    The  chef 

besides  that  it  complete  parody  of  the 

tragic  form,  also  contributed  to  the  expression  of  that  festal 
f  which  col  unrestrained  effu- 

sion  ;  for,  as  already  observed,  in  all  the  popular  and  religious 
festivals  of  the  Greeks,  choral  s  •  chanted,  accom- 

panied by  dancing.  On  some  of  these  occasions  we  find  in 
ihe  i  uch  a  display  of  Sublime  lyric, 

that  the  passages  might  be  transferred  I  without 

alteration.    It  is,  however,  one  deviation  tV 
model,  that  often  there  are  several   choruses   in  the  same 
comedy,  who  at  one  time  all  sin^  together  and  in  opposite 
posh  i\  other  times  change  with  and  succeed  each 

oiher  without  any  general  .    But  the  most  remark- 

able peculiarity  01  th  horns  is  the  parab6ritt  an  ad- 

imeanduti 
the  aulhoriti  of  the  poet,  which  has  no  immediate  concern 
with  i-:es 

on  hia  own  merits,  and  ridicules  the  |  of  his  rivals; 

a i  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  In  an 

Athenian  citizen,  to  deliver  proposals  of  a  serious  or  a  ludi- 
crous nature  for  the  public  gooa     1 

owed  ils  invention  partly  to  ihe  circumstance  of  thi  comic 
poets  not  having  such  ample  materials  as  the  tragic  to  All 
up  the  inti  Awn,  when  the  siar  yty, 

witha  I  poetry,    But  '  r.arturc 

from  the  strictness  of  dramatic  form  lent  with  the 

e   of  the  old  lid© 

ng  a  droll  disguise  may,  ii  drollery, 

isioually  to  put  aside  the 
Of  the  Grecian  comic  writers  of  the  old  kin  bat 

one  of  whom  any  work  ended  to  08,  i  in 

have  no  aid  ft< 
with  other  masters.     Aristophanes  had  D 

*  Lor   Mni,uiu,uk*uulhcSatukDriuna/U^crc^c«UrefenrUtotUe»xttel» 

ttllll'IPH. 
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s  Craltnus,  Crates,  ami  others;  he  was  indeed  one 
of  the  latest  comic  authors  of  that  school,  as  he  survived 
even  the  old  conicdy  i I st  1  f ,  This  VI  iter,  die  very  singularity 
of  u  hose  escape  from  the  HMIiI  wreck  of  the  elder  eouiie 
productions  renders  him  so  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
history  of  dramatic  art,  has  been  very  erroneously  judged 
of  in  latter  times,  owing  to  two  capital  defects  in  the  mode 
in  which  modern  criticism  has  been  applied  to  him,  viz.,  the 
want  of  sufficiently  understanding  the  spirit  of  Athenian 
of  that  day  in  general,  ilia  yet  more,  the  want  of  ■ 
just  view  of  what  constituted  the  essentia]  character  of  the 
old  comedy  itself.  It  cannot  he  too  repeatedly  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  modem  critics  that  un  author  must  he 
judged  with  reference  to  all  the  circumstances,  not  which 
sun -ou nd  hii  modern  censor,  but  which  surrounded  the 
author  himself.  It  is  much  inure  reasonable  to  make  use 
of  the  works  of  Aristophanes  as  ■  serious  study  of  some  re- 
markahle  features  in  the  character  of  bis  age,  than  to  cast 
them  angril]  m  the  mistaken  inference  that  because 

they  contain  much  lhat  is  either  disgusting  or  monstrous  to 
modern  taste,  Aristophanes  himself  must  have  been  a  dis- 
grace and  a  nuisance  to  any  cultivated  age. 

This  writer,  too,  is  precisely  one  of  loose  of  whose  qua- 

linVations  and  peculiarities  it  is  must  ditheult  to  acquire  an 

accurate  nation  without   reading  him   in  his  original  lan- 

IIi>  diclion   is  extremely  elegant,  displaying  the 

Atticism,  and  accommodating  itself  with  the  greatest 
pliability  to  every  tone,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to 
the  lofty  elevation  of  the  dithyranibie  ode.  His  general 
elegance  of  language  is  found  the  more  attractive  from  the 
contrast  which  ho.  occasionally  displays;  fur  he  not  only  in- 
duli'u.s  sometimes  in  the  rudest  popular  expressions,  in 
foreign  dialects,  and  the  mutilated  articulation  of  the  Greek 
in  the  mouths  of  barbarians,  hut  extends  the  same  arbitrary 
power  v,  Luoh  be  exercised  over  nature  and  human  affairs  to 
elf,  and  by  new  compounds,  allusion  to  names 
.   or  imitation  of   particular  sounds,   produces 

of  the  most  lingular  description. 
*  As  Aristophan  Schickel,  'appears  to  me  to  have 

i!i  played,  in  the  exercise  of  his  separate  but  infinitely  varied 
art,  the  richest  development  of  almosl  every  poetical  pro- 

wnsnevec  1  read  his  works,  I  am  equally  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  qualifications  which  they  suppose  hii 
spectators  to  have  possessed >  We  might  expect  from  the 
citizens  of  a  popular  government  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  constitution  of  their  Country,  With 
pubhe  events  and  transactions,  with  the  peculiarities  of  all 
their  contemporaries  of  any  nute  or  consequence.  Bat 
Aristophanes  also  supposes  his  audience  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  mechanism  oi  poetry; 
and,  Lo  understand  hie  parodies,  i hey  must  have  had  almost 
even  wind  oi  the  tragical  masterpieces  by  heart.  And  how 
I  apprehension  they  must  ha\e  been  to  catch,  in 

.|>i<l  ilight,  the  lightest  and  most  complicated  irony, 
the  mo&t  unexpected  Bailies  and  unusual  allusions,  denoted 
often  by  the  mere  inflexion  of  a  syllable  f  We  may  boldly 
allirrn,  ihat  notwithstanding  all  the  explanations  thai  have 
DM  down  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  accumulation  of 
inline  that  has  been  displayed,  one  half  of  the  wit  of 
Aristophanes  if  altogether  lost  to  the  moderns.  These 
comedies,  which,  amidst  all  their  farcical  peculiarities,  dis- 
play the  most  extensive  knowledge  of  human  life,  could 
only,  as  if  peoular  smusement,  be  properly  under- 

stood  and  appreciated  by  the  incredible  aeutencss  and 
ly  of  the  Attic  intellect  We  may  euvv  ihe  peel  who 
could  reckon  on  io  clever  and  accomplishes  a  public;  yet 
this  was  in  truth  a  very  perilous  advantage  :  auditors  whose 
understandings  were  so  quick  would  not  he  easilj  pleased. 
Aristophanes  complains  ofthe  excessively  fastidious  taste  of 
the  Athenians,  with  whom  the  must  admired  of  his  prode- 

i  were  immedia  our  when  the  smallest 

symptom  uf  a  railing  off  in  their  mental  powers  was  per- 
ceivable.   At  the  same  lime  he  allows  lhat  the  other  Greeks 

A  the  slightest  comparison  with  them  in  a  knowledge 
ofthe  dramatic  ait.  All  the  talents  uf  Alliens  strove  to 
excel  in  this  department;  Mid  Ohe  competition  was  hunted 
to  the  short  period  of  a  few  festivals,  during  which  the 
people  always  expected  a  succession  of  novelties.    The  dis- 

m  of  the  prizes  |  UL  as  ih- 

i  remaining  aotiucatioa  of  the  public  opinion)  was 
determined  cntation.     We    may   easily 

imagine  to  what  perfection  this  representation  would  attain 
uuder  the  directing  care  of  the  poet.    If  we  also  take  into 


consideration  the  high  state  of  the  tributary  arts,  the  ut- 
most distinctness  of  delivery  of  the  most  finished  poetry, 
both  in  speaking  and  singing,  with  I  he  magnificent 
of  the  theatre,  we  shall  then  have  some  idea  of  a  theatrical 
enjoyment  which  has  never  in  an  equal  degree  been  since 
known  in  the  world/ 

Tire  old  critics  were  of  opinion  that  Craiinus  was  power- 
ful in  living  satire  and  direct  attack,  but  was  deficient  in  a 
pleasant  humour,  in  the  lalent  of  developing  his  subject 
advantageously,  and  filling  up  his  pieces  with  the  necessary 
details;  that  Eupolis  was  agreeable  in  his  jocularity,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  ingenious  allusions  and  contrivances, 
so  that  he  never  even  needed  the  aid  of  the  paraba? 
whatever  he  chose,  but  that  he  wanted  satirical  force ;  that 
Aristophanes  united  the  powers  of  both  those  writes 
lhat  in  him  we  have  satire  and  pleasantry  combined  in  thfl 
most  perfect  and  attractive  manner.     But  une  of  the  moat 
honourable  testimonies  in  this  dramatist**  favour  is  that  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  sage  Plato  himself,  who,  m  n 
epigram,  says  that  the  Graces  would  have  selected  his  muni 
for  their  dwelling-place,  who  constantly  read  him,  and  wha 
transmitted  his  comedy  of  'The  Clouds*  to  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  with  the  remark  that  from  that  play  (whi 
membered,  contains  the  imputed!)  murderous  att 
Plate's  master,  Socrates)   Dionysius  would  be  able  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  state  of  Athens. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  a  few 
Individuals,  violating  the  constitution, had  assumed  supreme 
authority  in  Athens,  a  law  was  enacted  empowerii 
person  attacked  by  comic  poets  to  bring  them  to  j 
and  a  prohibit  ion  was  issued  against  introducing  rti 
sons  on  the  Btag&ot  using  masks  which  bore  a  resen 
to  their  features,  &c.    This  measure  put  a  violent  and  Una! 
termination  to  the  genuine  old  comedy.     For  a  short  time 
after,  the  endeavour  was  made  to  continue  the  existence  of 
I  his  ideal  species  under  the  political  restrictions  thus  ini* 
posed:  hut  these  shackles  were  soon  found  to  be  fatal  to  its 
spirit  and  popular  attractiveness;  and  this  transitional  kind, 
which  ha->  since  beeu  commonly  designated  as  the  middle 
comedy,  soon   gave  way  to   the   introduction   of  the  ne* 
comedy,  which,  like  the  later  Greek  tragedy  al rear! 
tioned,  aimed  at  presenting  a  poetic  mirror  of  actual  life. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  the  practice  of  ; 
writers  on  this  subject  to  cite  the  testimony  of  1  i 
Phone*,  vv.  '281-284),  as  decisive  evidence  of  the  jusntf 
and  necessity  of  this  suppression  of  the  political  spirit  of 
the  elder  Grecian  comedy.     But  we  must   not 
Horace,  living  easily  ami  contentedly  under  a  virtual  des- 
potism, erected  loo,  like  the  very  power  which  put  down  l  he 
old  comedy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  republican  constitution! 
have  little  sympathy  with  that  broadly  democratic 
which  pervaded  every  public  institution  of  Athens,  an 
little  qualified  lo  judge  impartially  respecting  any  one  of  \& 
developments.     The  old  comedy 'flourished  during  the  ex- 
istence ofthe  Athenian  liberty  ;  both  were  oppressed  under 
the  Bams  circumstances  and  by  the  same  persons. 

i  he  very  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  lb 
sportive  censure  of  Aristophanes  was  reduced 
and  the  grave  animadversions  of  Socrates  were  punished 
with  death.     As  for  the  alleged  perseculion  of  the  lal 
Aristophanes,    besides  ihat  *The   Clouds'    was 
many  \ears  he  fare  the  philosopher1*  condemn;  it 
not  iind  that  the  like  attacks  did  any  harm  to  Eur 
the  people  of  Athens  beheld  with  admiration  tin  it 
of  this  mend  of  Socrates,  and  the  parodies  of  tl 
Btoplmnes,  exhibited  on  the  same  si  age.     Nor  can 
often  repeat  that  notwithstanding  the  strong  political  tinc- 
ture which,  amidst  a  society  like  the  Athenian,  th 
bounded  license  essential  to  the   old  comedy  nee 

ed,  yet,  from  first  to  last,  its  primary  aim  wus  not  N 
much  effectiveness  in  satire  as  it  was  sublimity  in  tl. 
lesqne. 

Although  the  new  comedy  developed  itself  only  in  tba 
brief  interval  between  the  end  of  the  reloponnef 
the  firsl  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  lh< 
of  pieces  in  this  kind  amounted  to  some  thousands :  time, 
however,  has  made  such  ravage  among  them  that   i 
remains  to  us  but  a  number  of  detached  !  in  the 

original  language,  often  so  disfigured  as  to  ' 
besides  about  twenty  translations  or  k  ori- 

ginals in  Plautusaiid  six  in  Terence.     Among  tlie  Grecian 
masters,  Diphiius,  Philemon,  Apollodorus,  and  Mei 
are  four  of  the  most  celebrated  names.    The  palm  for  elc- 
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gance,  delicacy,  and  sweetness,  is  universally  yielded  to  Me- 
nander,  who  was  contemporary  with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
Though  instructed  in  philosophy  by  Theophrastus,  his  incli- 
nations led  him  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus ;  and  he  boasted 
in  an  epigram,  that '  if  Themis tocles  freed  his  country  from 
slavery,  Epicurus  freed  it  from  irrationality.'    Indeed,  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  which  placed  the  highest  felicity  of  life 
in  the  benevolent  affections,  neither  inciting  men  to  heroic 
action  nor  allowing  them  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  well  received  among  the  Greeks  after  the  loss  of  their 
old  and  glorious  freedom.    We  may  likewise  easily  under- 
stand why  they  conceived  a  passion  for  the  new  comedy  at 
the  very  period  when  they  lost  their  liberty,  seeing  that  it 
drew  their  attention  from  political  transactions  and  human 
affairs  at  large,  and  absorbed  it  wholly  in  the  considerations 
of  personal  and  domestic  interests. 
The  Greek  theatre,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  con- 
[      structed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  higher  walks  of  the  tragic 
[      dram* :  its  stage  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  exhibited  but 
little  of  the  interior  of  the  houses.    Comedy  was  therefore 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  the  scene  out  of  doors ;  and 
had  often  to  make  people  come  out  of  their  houses  to  confide 
their  secrets  to  each  other  in  the  streets.    It  is  true  that 
the  poets  were  thus  spared  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
1     scene,  as  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  families  con- 
cerned in  the  action  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; 
besides  that  the  Greeks,  like  all  other  southern  nations, 
lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  we  do.    The  chief 
disadvantage  in  this  construction  of  the  stage  is,  the  cir- 
cumscription of  the  female  parts.    If  the  actual  manners 
vert?  to  he  observed,  as  the  essence  of  the  new  comedy  re- 
quired, the  secluded  life  of  the  fair  sex  in  Greece  rendered 
the  exclusion  of  unmarried  women,  and  of  young  women  in 
general,  inevitable.    No  females  could  appear  but  aged 
mothers,  maid-servants,  or  courtezans.    Hence,  besides  the 
necessary   sacrifice  of  so  many  agreeable  situations,  this 
other  inconvenience  is  produced,  that  the  whole  piece  fre- 
quently turns  on  a  marriage  with  or  a  passion  for  a  young 
woman  whom  the  audience  never  once  see  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it. 

Athens,  where  the  fictitious  as  well  as  the  actual  scenes 
were  generally  placed,  was  the  capital  of  a  small  territory, 
and  inferior  to  our  principal  modern  cities  in  extent  and 
population.  The  republican  equality  admitted  no  marked 
distinction  of  ranks :  all  were  alike  citizens,  richer  or  poorer. 
Hence  the  Attic  comedy  could  admit  but  little  of  those 
contrasts  arising  from  diversity  of  tone  and  cultivation  which 
appear  in  those  modem  comedies  wherein  the  manners  of 
a  court  and  the  refinement  or  corruption  of  a  monarchial 
capital  are  pourtrayed. 

As  regards  the  relations  between  the  two  sexes,  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  resembling  cither  the  gallantry  of 
nodern  Europe,  or  the  union  of  love  with  enthusiastic  and 
respectful  admiration.  AX  ended  in  sensual  passion  or  in 
marriage.  The  latter,  by  their  constitution  and  manners, 
was  a  matter  much  more  of  duty  or  convenience  than  of 
inclination.  The  society  of  a  wife,  who  frequently  had  not 
been  once  seen  before  marriage,  and  had  passed  all  her  pre- 
vious life  within  the  walls  of  a  house,  proving  no  great 
source  of  entertainment,  the  latter  was  sought  among 
women  entitled  to  less  ceremony,  and  who  were  generally 
either  foreigners  without  property  or  emancipated  slaves. 
The  indulgent  morality  of  the  Greeks  permitted  almost  every 
degree  of  freedom  with  women  of  this  description,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  and  unmarried  men  ;  and  consequently 
the  old  comic  writers  exhibit  this  kind  of  life  very  undis- 
guisedlr.  Their  comedies  often  end  with  a  marriage — a 
catastrophe  which,  according  to  Schlegel,  '  seems  to  bring 
seriousness  along  with  it  ;f  but  with  them  marriage  is  fre- 
quently nothing  more  than  a  means  of  reconciliation  with  a 
faiber  for  the  irregularities  of  a  forbidden  amoui :  some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  the  amour  is  turned  into  a 
hwful  marriage  by  a  discovery  that  the  woman  supposed 
to  be  a  foreigner  or  slave  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  citizen. 
From  all  the  circumstances  we  have  stated,  it  will  appear 
Httle  surprising  that  the  poets  of  the  later  Grecian  comedy 
had  so  small  a  circle  of  characters  at  their  disposal :  wc 
numerate  the  principal  in  the  words  of  Schlegel : — *  The 
austere  and  frugal  or  the  mild  and  yielding  father,  the 
latter  not  unfrequently  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  and 
asking  common  cause  with  his  son  ;  the  housewife,  either 
loving  and  sensible,  or  obstinate,  domineering,  and  proud  of 
the  accession  brought  by  her  to  the  family  property ;  the 


young  man,  giddy  and  extravagant,  but  open  and  amiable! 
who,  even  in  a  passion,  sensual  at  its  commencement,  is  yet 
capable  of  true  attachment; — the  vivacious  girl,  who  is 
either  thoroughly  depraved,  vain,  cunning,  and  selfish,  or 
still  well  disposed,  and  susceptible  of  higher  emotions ;— the 
simple  and  boorish  slave,  or  the  cunnirg  one,  who  helps  his 
young  master  to  deceive  his  old  father,  and  obtain  money 
by  all  manner  of  devices,  for  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions ;— the  flatterer  or  accommodating  parasite,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  meal,  is  ready  to  say  or  do  anything  that 
may  be  required  of  him  ;— the  sycophant,  whose  business  it 
was  to  set  quietly  disposed  people  by  the  ears,  and  stir  up 
law-suits,  to  conduct  which  he  offered  his  services ; — the 
braggart  soldier  returned  from  foreign  service,  generally 
cowardly  and  simple,  but  assuming  airs  from  the  fame  of 
his  foreign  achievements ;—  a  female  servant  or  pretended 
mother,  who  preaches  a  bad  system  of  morals  to  the  girl 
entrusted  to  her  guidance ;— and  lastly,  a  slave-dealer,  who 
speculates  on  the  extravagant  passions  of  young  men.'  The 
cunning  servant  is  usually  also  the  buffoon,  who  confesses 
his  own  sensuality  and  want  of  principle  with  a  kind  of 
self-complacent  exaggeration,  jests  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  characters,  and  even  occasionally  addresses  the  au- 
diences. We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  Greek 
servant  was  a  slave  exposed  for  life  to  the  arbitrary  caprice 
of  his  master,  and  often  subjected  to  the  severest  treatment; 
so  that  cunning  was  his  natural  weapon  of  defence,  and 
artifice  his  habitual  practice. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  other  respects  the  new 
comedy  approached  so  much  nearer  to  real  life  than  the 
old,  yet  the  masks  in  the  former  deviated  farther  from 
reality  than  in  the  latter,  were  more  overcharged  in  the 
features,  and  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  caricature.  It 
would  seem  that,  as  the  dramatists  were  now  forbidden  to 
exhibit  portraits  of  real  persons  on  the  stage,  they  were 
always  in  fear  of  stumbling  accidentally  upon  some  such 
resemblance,  especially  to  any  of  their  Macedonian  rulers, 
and  so  endeavoured  in  this  way  to  obviate  all  such  danger. 
Yet  the  exaggeration  in  question  would  hardly  be  without 
its  peculiar  meaning ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  stated  that 
an  unequal  profile,  with  one  eyebrow  drawn  up  and  the 
other  down,  was  expressive  of  useless  and  meddling  activity; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  observable  that  persons  accustomed  to  look 
at  things  with  anxious  minuteness  are  apt  to  acquire  such 
distortions. 

Though  confined  in  their  choice  of  subject  to  the  narrow 
ranee  of  their  civil  and  domestic  life,  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  Greek  comic  writers  contrived  to  exhibit  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  productions:  yet  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  their  incidents  they  were  ever  true  to  their 
national  manners  and  circumstances.  As  Greece  consisted 
of  a  number  of  small  separate  states  lying  near  and  round 
one  another,  on  sea-coasts  and  islands,  navigation  was  ge- 
neral, piracy  frequent,  and  human  beings  were  thus  procured 
for  the  supply  of  the  slave  trade.  Freeborn  children  were 
liable  either  to  be  carried  off  from  their  parents,  or  to  be 
exposed  by  them,  by  virtue  of  the  legal  right  which  they 
possessed,  and  in  some  cases  would  be  unexpectedly  saved 
from  perishing  or  delivered  from  captivity,  and  so  recovered 
by  their  parents :  here  we  see  the  groundwork  of  the  nume- 
rous recognitions  between  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  &c,  which  appear  in  the  later  Grecian  comedy. 

The  writers  in  this  walk  employed  themselves,  too,  on  all 
the  subordinate  departments,— the  farce,  the  piece  of  in- 
trigue, the  various  gradations  of  pieces  of  character,  from 
caricature  up  to  the  most  refined  species,  and  even  the 
serious  or  sentimental  drama.  We  find  also,  from  the  titles 
of  the  pieces,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  sometimes 
introduced  historical  persons,  as  the  poetess  Sappho  for 
instance,  representing  the  love  of  Alcaeus  and  Anacreon  for 
her,  and  hers  for  Phaon ;  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  this 
occasional  mixture  of  beautiful  passion  with  the  tranquil 
grace  of  the  ordinary  comedy  was  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  Romans,  whoso  drama  immediately  follows  that  of 
the  Greek?,  were  not  led  to  the  invention  of  theatrical 
amusements  from  the  want  of  representations  to  fill  up  the 
leisure  of  their  festivals,  and  enliven  the  mind  by  with- 
drawing it  from  the  concerns  of  life;  but,  in  the  despondency 
of  a  desolating  pestilence,  against  which  all  remedies  seemed 
insufficient  (year  of  Rome,  391),  they  had,  according  to  the 
story,  recourse  to  the  theatre  as  a  means  of  appeasing  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  having  previously  been  acquainted  only 
with  gymnastic  exercises  and  circus  races.    The  histriones. 
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fur  whom  they  sent  to  Etruria,  were  however  merely  dancers, 
who  probably  did  not  attempt  pantomimic  movements,  but 
strove  to  delight  their  audience  by  a  display  of  bodily  activity. 
The  oldest  spoken  plays,  (he  *  Tabulae  A  lei  lance/  were  bor- 
rowed by  the  Romans  fioin  the  Osei,  the  indigenous  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.     [Atlllana*.]     They  were  satisfied  with 

a  amusements  till  Livius  Andronicus,  somewhat  more 
than  five   hundred  years  after  the   foundation  of  Rome, 
D  the  imitation  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  regular  com- 
positions  of  tragedy  and  the  new  comedy  (the  old    it  was 
iai  poss  1 1)  I  then,  fo  1 1  h e  li  I  EH > wn 

in  Rome.  Thus  the  Romans  owed  the  first  idea  of  a  play 
to  Ihe  Etrurians,  the  effusions  of  a  sportive  humour  to  the 
Oseans,  and  the  higher  elia  of  dramatic  productions  to  the 
Greeks*  They  displayed,  however,  more  originality  in  the 
comic  tlian  in  Lbe  tragic  department 

The  Romans  had,  besides,  their  peculiar  uiiwi.  Their 
foreign  name  for  these  small  pieces  might  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  they  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the  Greek  mimi: 
however,  they  differed  considerably  in  lorn:  we  know  also 
that  the  manners  pourt  rayed  in  them  had  a  local  truth,  and 
that  the  subject  was  not  derived  from  Grecian  composi- 
tions. The  later  Greek  mimi  were  dialogues  in  prose,  yet 
written  with  a  kind  of  rhythm,  not  designed  for  the  stage  J 
the  Roman  were  in  VQrae,  were  te\  L,  and  often  de- 

linked extempore.     Their  in  ated  authors  in  this 

way  were  contemporary  with  Julius  Ccesar.  These  were, 
Laberius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  P.  Syrus,  his  freedmau 
and  scholar  in  the  mimetic  art.  Not  one  of  these  com- 
positions- has  descended  m  us  out  ire.  We  have,  however, 
a  number  of  sentences  from  the  tninii of  Syrus,  which,  from 
their  internal  worth  and  elegant  conciseness  of  expres- 
bkni  bo  rank  with  those  of  Menamler,     One  entire 

ininius,  which  unfortunately  time  has  not  spared  for  us, 
would  have  thrown  more  light  upon  the  question  than  all 
the  confused  accounts  of  the  grammarians,  and  all  the  con- 
jectures of  modern  echo) 

The  regular  comedy  of  the  Romans  was  for  the  most  part 
palttata,  that  is,  it  appeared  in  a  Grecian  dress,  and  repre- 
sented Grecian  manners.     This  is  the  ease  with  the  whole 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence.     But  they  had 
also  a  comcedia  tngtituy  so   celled  from  the  Roman   dress 
il  a  in  it.    AFrauiu*  it  celebrated  IS  the  principal 
writer  in  this  department.     We  bav«  no  remains  whatever 
of  him  ;    and  lbe  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  works  are  so 
scanty,  that  we  cannot  even  determine,  with  certainly, 
Whether  lbe  togattt  were  original   comedies  of  an  entirely 
new  invention,  or  merely  Greek  comedies  adapted  to  Roman 
manners.     The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable,  as 
mills  lived   in  a  period  when  the  Roman  genius  had 
HOI  yet  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings  of  origin*]  invention  ; 
and  yet  we  cannot  well  conceive  the  possibility  of  adapting 
Attic  comedies,  without  the  most  violent  constraint,  to  local 
9  of  so  very  different  a  nature.     The  Roman 
way  of  living  was  in  general  sen  rave,  though   In 

private  society  they  showed  a  great  turn  tor  wit  and  joviality. 
The  diversity  of  ranks  among  them  was  politically  marked 
in  a  very  decided  manner,  and   the  wealth  of  private  indi- 
Lais  was  frequently  i  <r  to  that   of  sovereigns: 

men  lived  much  more  in  society, and  acted  a  much  more 
important  part  than  among  the  Greeks,  through  whieh 
independence  they  fully  participated  in  the  overwhelming 
tide  of  Corruption;  and  the  external  refinement  by  whieh  it 
accompanied.  With  these  essential  differences  in  the 
il  system,  an  original  Roman  comedy  would  have  been 
a  moi  menon,  and  would  have  enabled  us 

tO  view  those  conquerors  of  the  world  under  an  aspect  alto- 
gether new,     Tli  1    this   bowevec  was  not  accomplished  in 
\  the  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  is 

ntiotied  by  toe  nnticnts  will  hardly  leave  us  room  to 

iht  Quimilian  himself  tells  us  in  plain  terras  that  the 
Latin  literature  was  lamest  in  comedy. 

It  remains  to  say  b  lew  words  of  Terence  and  Plautus, 
of  whom  alone,  among  the  Roman  comic  writers,  we  have 
any  perfect  remains*     Among  the  Greeks*  the  poets  and 

its  lived  at  all  times  in  the  most  honourable  social 
relations.  Among  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  polite 
Literature  was  at  first  cultivated  by  men  of  the  lot 
by  indigent  foreigners,  and  even  by  slaves.  Plautus  and 
ho  lived  about  the  same  period, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  in  the  interval 
bet  ween  the  second  and  third,  I  ank ;  the 

former  a  poor  daydubourer,  the  latter  a  Carthaginian  slave, 


and  afterwards  a  freedmau.      Their  fortunes  and  i 
turns   however  were  very  different.     Plautus,  when  he  was 
not  n>mpoaing  comedies,  was  under  the  necessity  of  % 
at  a  hand  -nidi  JOT  subsistence:  while  Terence  was  admitted 

miliar  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  and  his  bosom 
friend   Lad  his.      The   different  habits  of  life   of  U 
dramatists  distinctly  appear  in   their  respective   ED 
writing  ;   the  bold  roughness  of  Plautus,  and  the  coarse 
originality  of  his  jests,  betray  his  intercourse  with  Ih 

while   in  Terence  we   discern    the   tone  of  good 
Plautus  incline*  to  the  e\ 
farcical;  Terence  prefers  the  delicately  characters li 
approaches  the  seriously  instructive  and  the  sen  tin 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  Plautus  are  taken  from  the  < 
comic  writers   Diphilus  and    Philemon,    whom    we   have 
already   bad   occasion   to   mention   among   those  of  whOM 

only  fragments  remain;    there  is  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  he  added  much  of  his  native  coarseness  to  ha 
originals,      From  whom  he  derived   the  other  d 
appe&tj    except,   as   Schlegel    remarks,    we   may   • 

Lira n led  by  the  assertion  of  Horace,  *  It  is  said 
that  Plautus  took  for  his  model  the  Sicilian  Epiehi 
in  conjecturing  that  he  borrowed  his  *  Amphitryo,'  a  mecc 
of  quite  a   d liferent  kind  from  the  others,  and  wh 
himself  calls  at!  idy,   from  that  old  Doric 

who  employed  himself  chiefly  on  mythological   subjects. 
Among  ihc  plays  of  Terence,  whose  copies  from  til 
are  probably  much  more  faithful  in  details  tl 
Plautus,  we  find  two  taken  from  Apollodonis,  and  the  rc&t 
from  Men  an  der.      Julius  Csssar   bestowed  some  verses  of 
his  own  composition  Upon  Terence,  wherein  he  pa] 
the  rather  equivocal  compliment  of  calling  him 
oander*    praising  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  < 
grotting  that  he  falls  short  of  the  comic  strength  of  li» 
original. 

With  respect  to  tragedy,  it  must  first  of  all   i 
that  the  Grecian  thi  not  introduced  into 

without  considerable  changes  in  its  nrrangemen 
chorus  no  hmger  had  a  place  in  the  orrhe 

distinguished  spectators,   the  senators  and  knighlii 
now  sat),  but  remained  on  the  stage  itself.     At  t'!; 
introduction,  too,  of  the  regular  drama,  Livius  Andrnnicu*, 
in  by  birth,  and  the  earliest  tragic  poet  and  actor 
of  Rome,  in  the  monodies  (lyrical  pieces  chanted  In 
person,  and  not  by  the  chorus),  separated  the  singing  fh>m 
,  the  mimetic  dancing,  so  that  the  latter  atone  remained  to 
the  actor ;  and  instead  of  the  former,  a  boy  stood 
the   flute-player,   and  accompanied    him   with    his  voire. 
Among  the  Greeks  in  better  times,  the  tragic 

ompanying  rhythmical  gestures  were  so 
one  person  was  sufficient  to  do  at  the  same  time  tl 
ample  both.     The  Romans,  howev 

seem,  preferred  separate  skill  it)  harmonious  unity.    Herw 

Lnelr  fondness,  at  an  after  period,  for  pantomin 
which  the  art  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  carried 
greatest   perfection.     From  the  names  of  tro 
united  of  the  performers,  Pylades,  Bat  by  11  us,  & 
appear  that   those  who  practised   tin*  mute  e 
Ruine   were   Greeks;  and  the  lyrical   pieces 
dancing  expressed  were  al^o  delivered  in  the  ( 
guoge.    Rosciua  frequently  played  without  a  mi 

probably  did  not  stai  but  so  far 

know,  I  here  never  was  any  such  i  tnong  the  I 

In  the  tragic  literature  of  the  K 
epochs:  the  ti is t  is  that  of  1       >      Audronh 
Ennius,  and  also  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  who  botl 
rished  somewhat  later  than  Plautus  and  Terenc 
second,  the  refined  epoch  of  the  Augi  i 

produced  only  translators  and  imita 

tut  it  is  probable  that  tb  tragedy 

than    in    comedy-      Elevated   expression    usual 
rather  ^tiff  in  a  language  not   sufficiently  cu! 
though  it  is  attainable  by  persv 
negligr  r  social  radlen , 

of  humour  and  refinement     Hen 
the  case  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  we  have  not  a  singl 
meut  of  the  Greek  originals  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
accuracy  and  general  felicity  of  the  copies;   but  a 

alerable  length  of  the  *  Freed  Ptomethei 
is  hardly  unworthy  of  /Bschylua,  and  is  also,  i 
tion,  much  more  polished  than  the  pr 
comic  writers  generally  are.     This  earlier  style 
to  perfection  by  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  whose  , 


their  place  on  the  stage,  and  seem  to  have  had  many  ad* 
mirers  down  to  tbfl  U  nd  even  Ufa  r, 

re  ambit  it  >us  of  mea- 

iginalway. 

The  number  ol  ra  who  attempted  to  thine  hi  tragic 

>n  was  particularly  yrtv.t;  and  we  find  mention 

lie  emperor  himself.     Hence  El 

ing  that  Hoiaee  wrote  his  epistle 

i'isus  oliiollv  With  B  wcw  to  drier  those  yuuni*  men 

ireer,  u  they  wore  probably  infected 
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ary  passion  without  possessing  the 
nt*.    One  of  the  most  renowned  tragic  poets 


*s  Asinius  Pollio,  a  man  of  impassioned  dis- 

l'lniv  informs  ws,  and  who,  in  plastic  works, 

ver  bore  the  sarin  character*     It  was  he 

1  from  Rhodes  the  well-known  group 

cted  it  at  Rome.     *  If,"  oh- 

larves  l  lies  bore  the  same  relation  to 

ibofewel  Bophocles  which  this  lurid,  wild,  and  rather  extra- 

ihe  tranquil  grandeur  of  the  Niobe, 

ison  to  regret  their  loss.1    But  the  political 

of  lVllio  might  easily  bias  the  judgment  of  his 

p«tran  ^  a^  to  the  value  of  his  poetical  labours,  Ovid, 

"  so  many  departments  of  poetry,  likewise  attempted 

I  was  the  author  of  a  ■  Medea;'  and  Quint  ilia  n 

that  he  proved  here,  for  once,  what  he  couhl 

n  to  restrain  himself,  instead  of  yielding 
lis  natural  propensity  to  diffuseness. 
These  and  all  the  ol  attempts  of  the  Augustan 

■  I.     Yet,  according  to  all  appearand 
e*ts  of  dramatic  art  is   not  very  peat. 
The  Gr  ha/1  at  first  to  struggle  in  Rome 

*«h  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  plant  removed  to  a  1 
ion  was  in  some  degree  related 
Greek,  though  by  no  means  *o  completely  the  same  as  many 
law  in  but  the  heroic  mythology  of  the  ( 

eat  merely  introl  Rome  by  the  poets,  and  was  in 

ovwsc  I  with   the   national  recollections.     And 

'although/  as  Sc  remarks,   ■  the  Romans  were  at 

<U;th    desirous  of  becoming   thorough   Hellenists,   they 
ot  in  that  milder  humanity  of  which  we  may 
traces  in  Grecian  history,  poetry,  and  art,  even  in 
i!  r      In  j  10  the  most  austere  virtue,  which, 
rificed  every  personal  inclination  to  love  of 
I,  with  the  most  fearful  rapidity,  to  a 
■n,  from  avarice  and  luxury,  equally  unex- 
charactcr  they  always  betrayed  thai 
ier  was  not  luckled  at  the  breast  of  a  woman,  but 
raging  wolf.    They  were  the  tragedians  of  the  v. 
■Aery,  who  exhibited  many  a  deep  tragedy  of  kinps  led  in 
«ta«*i  and  pining  in  dungeons:  they  were  the  iron  necet* 
aly  id  other  nations — universal  destroyers,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesnng  at  last,  from  the  ruins*  the  mausoleum  of  their  own 
fenilj  mid   freedom  in  the  midst  of  an  obsequious  world 
Kwi  to  one  dull  uniformity.    It  was  not  given  to  them 
emotion  by  the  in  1  titrated  accents  of  mental  suf- 
and  to  touch  with  a  delicate  hand  every  note  of  the 
of  feeling.    They  naturally  sought  also  in  tragedy,  by 
all  ii,  gradaiions,  to  reach  a  I  onoe  the 

m  of  heroism,  and  in  the  mon- 
/es.     Nothing  of  their  antient 
Putins  nail  reu  them  but  their  contc 

od  demlh,  uhen.  aft*  ant  enjoyment  of  life, 

U*7  v  1  upon  to  Mihiini  to  tin 

They  then  this  leal  of  their  former  grandeur 

■tntfohr  tragic heroee»  with  ■  leif-satisfled  andoatenta- 

•  Finn  age  of  polished  literature,  anions  a  people 

►  of  madness,  of  show*  and  spectacles, 
uWdramatt  ill  in  want  of  a  poetical  public, 

b  the  etiono,  the  fights  of  gladiators  and  of 

•tld  bvasu.  ell  the  splendours  of  the  world,  all  the  wonders 
ofeten  of  the  sp< 

wkm  woe  gi<  ies  of  the  most  violent  and  san- 

■1  could  the  more  refined 
eiiemfiOQ*  of  duee  on  nerves  s.i  steeled  ? 

It  mat  xhc  n  rful  among  tin 

rea  erected  tor  the  purpose, 
I .  the  immense  plunder 
_i  they  de :  1  war.     The  relation 

etnrli  Purr,  architectural  decoration  of  the 

1  by  Scaurus  borders  on  the  incredible.   When 
>  could  be  carried  no  farther,  they  endeavoured 


to  surprise  by  the  novelty  of  mechanical  inventions.  In 
this  way,  one  Roman,  at  the  burial  solemnity  of  tui  lather, 
caused  two  theatres  to  I  i   m  honour  uf  ! 

with  their  backs  resting  on  ea<  h  Other,  end  mode  tomcve 
in  such  a  manner  on  a  single  hm^e,  that  a  I  the  end  of  the 
play  they  were  wheeled  round  with  alllhc  spectators  within 
them,  and  formed  together  into  one  circus,  in  winch  gladia- 
torial combats  were  exhibited.     In  the  gratification  of  the 
eyes  that  of  the  cars  was  altogether  lost ;  rope-dancers  and 
white   elephants  were  preferred  to  every  dramatic  enter- 
tainment; the  embroidered   purple  robes  of  the  a 
applauded,  as  Horace  informs   us;  and  so  little  atteikl 
and  quiet  were  the  great  h.j.ly  of  the  spectators,  thai 
likens  their  noise  to  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  or  of 
a  mountain  forest  in  a  storm.1 

Prom  the  s-ilr  specimen  of  the  tatm  tafenl  of  the  Ro- 
mans  that  remains  to  us  it  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
draw  a  eonrluston  as  to  the  productions  of  better  limes  ; 
we  allude  to  the  ten  tragi  dies  winch  go  under  the  name  of 
Seneca.  Respecting  their  ml  auihuislnp  the  opinioni  of 
the  learned  are  very  mueh  divided  ;  some  attribute  the m 
partly  to  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  partly  to  his  father 
tfae  rbetftfioi&D;  others  ascribe  them  to  one  Seneca  a 
tragedian,  a  different  person  from  either.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  several  pieces  are  neither  from  the  same 
hand,  nor  even  of  the  same  age.  Wfl  might  be  induced 
to  consider  them  as  productions  of  a  very  late  per 
but  Quiutilian  quotes  a  verse  from  the  *  Medea1  of  Seneca, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  play  of  that  name  in  the 
lection  tti  queotfan,  and  hence  the  authority  of  this  p 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  in  merit  it  does  not  my 

way  pre-eminent  above  the  others.  The  state  of  violence 
and  constraint  in  which  Rome  was  kept  under  a  series  of 
sanguinary  tyrants  had  al-o  given  an  unnatural  character 
to  eloquence  and  poetry*  Under  the  wise  and  mild  govern- 
ment of  a  Vespasian,  a  Titus,  and  more  especially  a  Trajan, 
the  Romans  returned  to  a  purer  ta^te.  But  whatever  period 
may  have  gift  D  birth  to  those  tragedies  of  Seneca  they  have 
been  [set haps,  yet  not  unjustly,  characterized  a> 

bombastical  and  frigid,  unnatural  iu  rharucler  and  act. 
revolting  from  their  violation  of  every  propriety,  and  n  de- 
vuul  of  theatrical  effect  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  I  hey  wen* 
never  intended  to  leave  the  rhetorical  schools  for  the  stage. 

With  pagan  Rome  fell  antient  art.     Nevertheless  there 
are  one  or  two  links  of  connection  between  the  antient 
drama  and  that  of  the  middle  ages,  which  modern  wn 
not  always  ol  There  are  even  still  exist 

fragments  of  a  play  in  Gnek  Iambics  on  a  Je 
Scripture  subject,  taken  from  1  he  Exodus  or  departure  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt     The  principal  characters 
'Mateo,  Bapphora,  and  God  from  the  bush/  that  is,  God 

king  from  the  burning  bush.     Moses  delivers  the  | 
logue  in  a  speech  of  Go  lines,  and  his  rod  is  turned  into  a 
serpent  on    the  sta^e.     The  author  of  this  piece,  a  J 
named  Ezekiel,  is  supposed  by  Warton,  the  historian  of 
English  poetry,  to  have  written  it  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  to  inspire  his  dispersed  and  captive  brethren 
ranee  under  a  new  Moses,  and  \o  have 
competed  it  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama,  at  the  elose  of 
•  eond  century.     tSce  the  edition  and  German  trans- 
1  of  L.  M.  Plnlipson,  Berlin,  1830,  8vo,) 

It  appears  that  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  anyone 
j    tfae    theatre    was    not    allowed    bap 
ng  Mhe  fathers,*  Cyii  I  thai  whin  in  our  bap- 

tism we  say  *I  renounce  thee,  Satan,  and  all  thy  works  and 
pomps/  those  pomps  of  the  devil  are  stage-plays  and  the 
like  vanities.  Tertullian,  in  like  manner,  affirms  that  they 
who  iu  baptism  ret  devil  and  his  pomps  cannot 

go  to   a   stage-play   without   turning  apostates.     Cyprian, 
Basil,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  no  less  vehement 
the  same  point;  and  Chrysostom  exclaims  loudly  og;i 
such  as  could  listen  to  a  comedian  with  the  same  ears  with 
which    they   heard  an   «•  preacher.      Augustine 

maintains  that  those  who  po  !*►  plays  are  as  bad  as  they 
who  write  or  aet  lluin.     Tertullisn,  in  his  warmth  tgoh 
the  buskined  actors  in  particular,  with  pecunor 

emphasis  that  Mhedevd  set>  them  upon  their  high  pan- 
totles  lOgTfe  Christ  the  I  lid   nobody  ran  add  one 

cubit  to  his  stature/     Rymcr,  in  his  •  Short  View  of  Tra- 
/  adds,   that  these  ttoshea  and  drops  of  heat,   from 
le  authors,   had  no  such  wonderful  effect,  for  that  the 
tragedian  still  walked  upon  bis  high  shoes,     *  Yet/  says  he, 
,  *  might  they  well  expect  a  more  terrible  storm  from  tlw 
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reverend  fathers  when  met  in  a  body  together,  in  council  j 
(Ecumenical.    Then  indeed  began  the  ecclesiastical  thunder  j 
to  tly  about;  and  prc-emly  the  theatre*  tragedy,  comedy, 
bear-baiting,  gladiators,  and  heretics,  arc  rim  all  to  the  ' 
devil  without  distinction.*     But  when  the  blind  zeal  of  the  | 
fathers  against   all  heathen  literature  had  been  ironically 
nded  by  the  emperor  Julian  with  an  edict  forbidding 
any  Christian  to  he  taught  in  the  heathen  schools  vr  Ki 
make  use  of  that  learning,  two  ecclesiastics  of  that  time, 
of  considerable  learning,  undertook  to  supply  in  some  de- 
gree the  deficiency  of  instruct  ion  and   entertainment  ex- 
perienced by  their  Christian  brethren  from  the  operation  of 
Julian's  law.    These  were  Apollinartus,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
and  his  lather,  a  priest  of  the  sarne  city-     [Apoi.mnarii  s] 
The  latter  not  only,  in  treating  Scriptural  subject*,  imitated 
on  a  large  scale  ihe  great  epic  and  lyric  poets  of  Greer* 

turned  various  historical  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 

-anient  into  comedies  and   tragedies  after  the  Greek 

model,      About    the  same    time    Ihe   celebrated  Gregory 

N;,zmn;v  flroh  and  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 

composed  plays   fifOHJ  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which, 

converting  the  choruses  into  Christian  hymns,  he  substi- 

l  fax  thote  of  Bophoelee  and  Euripides  at  Constats 
tinopl- .-,  where  Until  then  the  old  Grecian  stage  had  con- 
tinued to  Nourish.  One  only  of  Gregory's  plays  <  or  at  least 
e  play  attributed  to  him)  is  extant,  a  tragedy,  entitled 
*  Christ's  Passion:1  the  prologue  calls  it  an  imitation  of 
Euripides  (it  being,  in  net,  made  up  of  scraps  of  that 
author),  ami  at  the  same  time  acquaints  us  that  in  this 
piece  the   patriarch  fata  the  honour  of  introducing  the 

gin  Man's  first  appearance  on  the  stage.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  religious  dramas  of  the  Apollimn-ii 
perish- d  bo  early  as  sunie  of  their  other  writings,  which 
were  ordered  to  he  destroyed  for  the  very  c 
of  hciesv  ;  but  Certain  it  is  that  the  species  of  literary 
culture  which  they  endeavoured  to  supply  gradually  die- 
aj ipiMi-cd  before  the  progress  oi  Conslautine^  establishment. 
In  the  general  extinction  of  polite  literature  and  liberal 
art,  which  darkened  for  so  many  centuries  the  moral  face 
of  Europe,  every  trace  of  truly  dramatic  performance  01 
OOoaposition  seems  to  have  disappeared.  The  Saturnalian 
,st  of  Fools,  the  Petal  of  the  Ass,  kc  — 
exhibited  during  thai  lon^  interval,  chietly  at  the  Christmas 
and  New  Year  festivities,  claim  notice  here,  not  as  bearing 
much  affinity  to,  but  merely  as  in  some  degree  tilling  up 
the  place  of,  the  old  theatrical  portion  of  I  he  religious  cele- 
brations. To  arrive  once  more  at  any  indication  of  the 
general  existence  of  what  can  with  propriety  be  culled  a 
tmO,  we  must  descend  to  a  later  period  of 
European  history.  And  as  in  each  of  the  great  nations  of 
modem  Europe  tbii  rclivnous  drama  gave  way  but  gra- 
duullv  before  that  rise  of  the  modern  stage  which  accoro- 
pained  the  revival  of  letters,  and  has  even,  in  one  of  those 
nations,  strongly  maintained  its  ground  until  very  n 
times,  >o   gj   to  become    permanently  incorporated,   as  it 

i\  with  the  national  theatre,  we  can  most  conveniently 
and  effectively  give  such   more  particular  notice  of  it  in 

fa  nation  as  we  have  to  present  to  our  readers,  in  com- 
bination with  the  rapid  view  which  we  have  to  take  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  modem  stage  in  each  of  the  five 
great  literary  countries  of  Europe,  viz.,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
I  i  .11  .it,  Germany,  and  England.  The  theatre  of  each  oj 
these  countries  we  shall  consider,  in  the  order  of  succession 
in  wlied)  we  have  here  enumerated  them,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  we  have  arranged  the  whole  under  English 

DttVMA. 

If  there  really  survived,  throughout  the  darkest  period  of 
ihe  middle  ages,  in  the  form  of  successive  iniit aliens,  any 
traces  of  the  Christianized  Greek  drama  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  seem  to  have  been  preserved,  where  perhaps 

should  most  naturally  look  for  them,  among  the  Ital 
Dr.  Burney,  in   his  researches  into  the  history  of  music, 
ascertained'  that  a  spiriiual  play  was  performed  at  Pad 

I  he  year  I  243  ;  and  in  1264  a  company  or  fraternity 
was  instituted  at  Rome,  whose  chief  business  was  to  represent, 
in  the  Passion  week,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  vhoec 
inirs  were  printed  it  that  city  in  1654.   In  1298  the  Passion 
was  played  at  Triuli;  and  Li  cur,  at  Whitsu 

the  clergy  of  Civita  Vecchia  performed  the  play  of  Christ, 
that  U,  of  his  paiiion,  ix'suiTection,  ascension,  judgment,  awl 
the  mission  of  the  Boh  Ghost:    in   1304  1    the 

creatii  a  ol  Adam  and  Kve,  the  annunciation,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  kc.  The  lute  Kcv,  Mr.  Crott  and  the  Hou.  Topham 


Baauoletk  collected  a  jjreot  number  of  Italian  mysteries; 
and  at  the  sale  of  their  libraries,  Dr.  Burney  purchased 
many  of  the  most  antient,  which  he  speaks  of  as  being 
evidently  much  earlier  than  the  invention  of  printing,  from 
the  gross  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated,  the 
oness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  ridiculous  situations  into 
which  the  most  sacred  things  and  persons  are  thrown. 

DRAM  MEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  situated  on 
liuth  sides  of  the  broad  and  impetuous  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  here  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Drammen- 
fiord,  in  the  gutph  of  Christ  laiiia.     It  lies  in  59°  31/  N.  lar. 
and    10°  2h'  E.   long,      The   town    is  divided    into    tl 
quarters,  of  which  Bragnaes  is  situated  on  the  north 
and  Slroemsoe  and  Tangen  on  the  southern  hank  of  the 
river  :  they  are  united  hy  a  tly ing-b ridge.    Bragnae 
of  a  row  of  houses  about  a  mile  in  length.   Altogether,  it  U 
a  lively  town ;    the  main  streets  are  chietly  composed  of 
storehouses,     Tauten  in  in  fact,  the  roadstead  and  landing* 
place,  and  is  consequently  the  resort  of  mariners,  fUherraea 
and  small  dealers.     Drainmen  has  a  parish  church  and  twv 
filial  churches,  two  superior  and  several  elem< 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco,  sail*cloth»  oil.  fee. 
The  number  of  houses  is  about  lout),  and  of  inhabit  ant* 
about  6000.      It  is  extensively  engaged  in  trade  and  ua- 
■n,  in  building  ships,  and  in  the  export  of  timber. 
deals,    iron,   &c.      The  water   in   the  harbour  is  of  deptb 
sufficient  to  allow  all  vessels  to  lie  alongsul 
other  landing-places.      There  are  marble  quarries  in  tbe 
vicinity. 

DRASTICS.    [Cathartics.] 
DRAVE,  or  DRAUj  a  river  of  Austria,  which 
from  a  bed  of  limestone  on  the  Toblachev  ! 
near  Innichen,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Tyrol.     Ii 
]s  jn  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Villach, 
Miiihi  I,  whence   it   Hows  easterly  as    far  as  Mahrb 
Styria  :    it  then  winds,  chiefly  sou  tun 
into  the  Danube,  about   13  miles  below  Eszeg,  in  C 
close  to  the  castle  of  Erdodv,  which  lies  on  Ihe 
of  that  river.      The  whole  length  of  the  Dru 
source  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  about  3u< 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Villaeh.     Its  tribute 
Mulir.  oi  Mur,  which  joins  it  at  Legrad;   the  Guil 
rises  in  the  Corinthian  Alpst  near  Villach,  and  fu 
Drave  below  Cszaktornya;   the  Gurk,  Glan,  JLavant,  \,c. 
The  valley  of  Ihe  Drave,  which  commences  n 
Innichen*  in  I  lie  Tyrolese  vale  of  the  Poster,  ru 
Sachscnburg,  Villaeh,  Mahrliurg,  and   PeUau. 
proaehes  Varasdiu,  in  Croatia,  from   which  point  tl 
llows  through  a  level  country.     The  valley  is  bounded  by 
mountains  nearly  as  far  as  Spiral,  from  which  point  m»y 
sink  to  gentle  elevations,  and  the  valley  grows  unl« 
hills  again  approach,  within  a  short  distance,  on  each  sato 
of  the  river,  near  Villach,  and  skirt  the  Drave  as  far  at  it* 
continence  with   Ihe  Glan.     The  valley  of  tl 
confined  to  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  paces  near  Kosxig,  and 
is  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  of  towing  ground  near  St 
as  well  as  between  Saldenhofen  and  Mahrenberg.     in  it* 
descent   from  Muhrbunr,  the  Drave  is  accompanied 
left  bunk  only,  by  a  rang©  of  heights,  which  conl 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Pettau  and   Friedau,  win 
precipitous  sides  of  the  Mutzel  mountains  form  its 
bank.      The  current  of  the  Drave    is  very  rnpid 
reaches  SMavonia,  where  it  flows  sluggishly,  forms  swamps, 
and  occasionally  inundates  the  low  country.     Gold 
found  In  this  river 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  is  a  terra  used  to  signify 
the  sum  paid  back  by  government  on  ih< 
good*,  upon  the  importation  of  which  an  equal  sum   ha* 
already  been  paid  as  duly.     The  oh  tvmtflt 

is  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods  in  fori 
unburtheued  with  duties;  and  it 
required  to  be  paid  un  the  first  importation,  no  1 
can  possibly  be  carried  on  unless  drawback  is  allowed  hf 
the  government.     Payments  of  this  nature,  allium 
onfounded  with  bounties,  are  i 
•1 1  tie  rent  from  them.    [Bounty.]    Pre' 
tablishing  of  the  warehousing  system  in  this  i 
in  1SU3,  and  when  ihe  payment  of  duties  on  all  for* 
colonial  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of  loho 
East  India  goods,  was  required  on  the  fin!  imp< 
drawbacks  were  mall  cahcs  allowed  upon   re  ev: 
This  course  was  injurious,  uot  only  to  trade,  bt 
revenue.    It  was  injurious  to  trade,  becausr 
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capital  which  was  necessarily  employed,  and  it  was  prejudicial 
to  the  revenue  because  it  gave  rise  to  numerous  and  ingeni- 
ous fraudulent  expedients,  by  means  of  which  greater  sums 
were  received  for  drawback  than  had  been  originally  paid 
by  the  importers ;  besides  which,  the  machinery  required 
for  the  collection  and  repayment  of  duties  was  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.  The  amount  of  customs  duty  collected  in  Great 
Britain  before  the  passing  of  the  warehousing  act  in  1803 
was  usually  from  twice  to  three  times  as  great  as  the  sum 
paid  into  the  exchequer,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
being  absorbed  by  drawbacks,  bounties,  and  charges  of 
management. 

The  only  articles  upon  which  drawback  was  paid  at  our 
custom-houses,  and  the  amount  of  repayment  in  1836,  were 
as  follows: — 


Coffee        •        •        • 

£72 

14 

0 

Rice  in  the  Husk    • 

10,804 

14 

2 

Thrown  Silk 

52,488 

17 

5 

Sugar 

556,153 

15 

5 

Tea    • 

21 

11 

2 

Timber  • 

81,987 

1 

5 

Tobacco  and  Snuff      . 

18,735 

16 

5 

Wine     •        •        • 

60,889 

10 

6 

Total       .         .     £781,154      0    6 

The  drawback  on  timber  is  not  indeed  a  payment  made 
on  its  re-exportation,  but  an  allowance  upon  such  quantities 
as  are  used  in  the  mines.  The  quantities  of  thrown  silk, 
sugar,  and  tobacco  entitled  to  drawback  had  already  paid 
duty  previous  to  their  undergoing  a  manufacturing  process, 
and  drawback  on  wine  is  only  paid  when  exported  in 
bottles,  for  transferring  it  to  which  from  the  cask  it  was, 
until  lately,  necessary  to  pay  the  duty :  by  a  recent  regula- 
tion wine  intended  for  exportation  may  be  bottled  in  the 
warehouse  without  paying  duty.  There  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  payments  made  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
ined sugar  are  not  purely  drawback,  but  partake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  bounty,  the  price  of  the  raw  sugar  being  uniformly 
higher  in  our  markets  than  in  the  countries  to  which  the 
reined  goods  are  sent. 

DRAWBRIDGE,  a  bridge  used  in  antient  castles  and  in 
modern  fortresses  over  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  capable  of  being 
raised  up  at  one  end  so  as  to  cut  off  the  means  of  access. 
Drawbridges  for  this  purpose  are  usually  formed  of  boards 
■ailed  to  a  frame  forming  a  platform,  which  is  furnished 
at  one  end  with  hinges  fastened  to  a  beam  placed  parallel 
to  one  end  of  the  frame.  The  bridge  is  raised  by  means  of 
passed  through  the  masonry  of  the  gate.  These 
;  are  worked  either  by  wheels  or  by  hand,  and  thus 
the  platform  is  raised  to  a  perpendicular. 

'  When  drawbridges  are  made  close  on  the  outsides  of 
pies,  the  masonry  ought  to  be  sunk  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
whole  depth  of  the  frame  to  lie  within  it,  else  the  oblique 
ire  from  the  besiegers'  batteries  would  act  on  the  edge  of 
the  frame  and  soon  render  it  unserviceable.'  Nicholson's 
Diet  Fortified  towns,  such  as  Portsmouth  and  Calais, 
bars  drawbridges. 

DRAWING,  in  its  strict  meaning,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting objects  on  a  flat  surface  by  lines  describing  their 
isms  and:  contours  alone,  independently  of  colour  or  even 
shadow,  although  the  latter  is  closely  allied  with  drawing, 
both  in  practice  and  in  theory ;  because,  notwithstanding 
Arm  may  be  clearly  expressed  by  outline  alone,  shadow, 
whue  it  gives  surface  and  substance,  is  dependent  upon 
form,  and  in  many  cases  requires  to  be  accurately  defined 
areordmg  to  the  rules  of  perspective.  More  particularly  is 
this  the  case  when  shadows  are  cast  from  any  regularly 
shaped  body  upon  one  or  more  planes,  as,  for  instance,  the 
shadow  from  a  column  upon  a  flight  of  steps,  or  that  of  a 
Ban  upon  the  ground  and  a  wall ;  which  natural  profile, 
is  that  of  a  human  figure  against  a  wall,  has  been  sup- 
ptsed  to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  delineating  the 
contours  of  solid  bodies,  by  tracing  their  outlines.  It  is 
true,  that  except  in  geometrical  forms  with  sharp  edges, 
wry  few  such  lines  exist  in  nature,  outline  being  no  more 
than  the  boundary  of  surfaces  as  it  exhibits  itself  to  the 
ejt.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  globe  or  a  cylinder,  there  are 
so  lines  whatever  in  the  one,  no  edges  down  the  latter ; 
their  outline  being  not  on  any  part,  but  merely  the  ter- 
mination of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  visible.  The  same 
holds  good  with  respect  to  the  human  form,  and  to  that  of 
animals,  whose  limbs  have  no  determined  edges,  but  consist 
of  parts  more  or  leas  curved,  and  even  when  nearly  flat— 
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take  for  instance  the  palm  of  the  hand— never  stopping  so  as 
to  form  a  specific  line  or  positive  edge.  The  outline  of  the 
superficies  will  consequently  vary  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  object  itself  is  viewed.  Alluring  as  colour  is 
to  the  eye,  and  principal  as  it  seems  to  be  in  painting,  it  is 
really  subordinate  to  drawing,  because  unless  assisted  by 
form,  it  is  nearly  valueless  and  unmeaning,  incapable  of 
expressing  any  thing;  whereas  form  ran  distinctly  re- 
present objects  without  the  aid  of  colouring,  or  even  that 
of  shadow,  which  latter  is  the  adjunct  and  ally  of  the  other 
two,  being  governed  by  both,  inasmuch  as  form  determines 
the  position  of  shadows,  colouring  their  proper  tone  and 
hue. 

Although  Drawing  embraces  all  objects  and  their  forms, 
in  its  more  restricted  technical  sense,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood to  imply  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  as  that 
species  of  it  which  is  the  most  scientific  in  itself  and  the 
most  important  in  art.  Landscape  painting  requires 
comparatively  little  skill  in  drawing  and  no  great  exact- 
ness of  hand,  since  the  forms  it  deals  with,  such  as  those 
of  trees,  hills,  rocks,  birds,  &c,  being  altogether  irre- 
gular, general  fidelity  as  to  form  is  sufficient;  while 
fidelity  of  colouring  and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  effect 
of  light,  are  the  qualities  most  essential  to  it.  Colour- 
ing, indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  soul  of  landscape 
painting,  for  divested  of  that  and  reduced  to  mere  outline,  it 
loses  its  greatest  charm,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  save  the 
composition  alone  of  the  particular  subject.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  with  historical  painting,  the  chief  merits  of 
which  ore  intimately  connected  with  and  capable  of  being 
displayed  by  outline  alone.  The  painter  of  landscape,  or 
of  inanimate  objects  and  mere  imitative  subjects,  such  as 
still  life,  &c,  can  trust  to  his  eye  alone,  and  even  for  per- 
spective he  has  little  occasion  beyond  un  acquaintance  with 
its  general  laws.  Besides  which  his  models  are  permanent 
and  stationary,  subject  to  little  variation  except  in  regard  to 
certain  casual  and  transitory  effects  of  light  and  colour,  that 
require  to  be  hit  off  instantly ;  and  therefore  their  forms  may 
be  studied  and  copied  without  difficulty.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  those  of  the  architectural  draftsman,  who  has  moreover 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  rules  of  perspective 
with  unerring  certainty  upon  every  occasion.  Far  different 
is  it  with  respect  to  drawing  tho  human  figure  or  animals, 
because,  though  their  forms  are  regular  and  symmetrical, 
and  require  to  be  represented  with  the  utmost  correctness, 
they  do  not,  like  geometrical  figures,  admit  of  being  deline- 
ated by  the  technical  operations  of  perspective,  since  they 
consist  of  undulating  surfaces  and  contours,  whose  perspec- 
tive appearance  and  outline,  according  to  the  precise  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  viewed,  can  be  determined  by  the  eye 
alone.  Gi  eater  correctness  of  eye  and  expert ness  of  hand 
are  required  to  draw  even  a  statue  than  a  tree;  the  nicest 
observation  of  all  the  proportions,  the  most  scrupulous  at- 
tention to  every  lineament,  to  every  minute  detail,  to  every 
marking,  every  gradation  of  shadow  however  slight,  are  in- 
dispensable. Yet  in  such  case  the  draftsman  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  patiently  copy  a  perfectly  immovable  object. 
But  how  incomparably  more  arduous  than  such  task  is  that 
of  representing  similar  forms  taken  from  the  living  subject 
Here,  unless  he  be  also  well  disciplined  and  grounded  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  the  best  models  will  avail  him  little 
save  as  studies  of  proportion,  and  of  such  positions  and  at- 
titudes as,  although  they  are  intended  to  express  motion, 
can  yet  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  He  may,  in- 
deed thus  perfect  himself  in  that  particular  species  of 
anatomical  perspective  which  is  termed  foreshortening,  and 
he  may  do  much  in  the  way  of  training  both  his  hand  and 
his  eye,  yet  for  direct  action  and  motion  his  model  will  serve 
only  to  inform  him  what  muscles  they  are  that  are  brought 
more  forcibly  into  play,  and  other  transitory  phenomena 
that  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  themselves. 
Indeed  some  motions  are  so  exceedingly  rapid  and  fugitive 
that  they  can  hardly  be  studied  at  all  from  the  life,  but  if  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  in  painting,  must  be  represented  ac- 
cording to  theory,  based  upon  the  most  exact  anatomical 
knowledge.  Some  attitudes  and  motions  are  either  so  ex- 
ceedingly evanescent,  as  those  of  the  figures  hurled  down 
in  Rubens's  picture  of  the  Fallen  Angels,  or  so  purely  imagi- 
nary, as  when  angels  or  winged  genu  are  represented  hover- 
ing in  the  air,  that  such  theory  alone  will  enable  the  artist 
to  express  them  with  any  degree  of  apparent  fidelity.  The 
extremities,  that  is,  hands  and  feet,  are  among  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  figure,  and  require  great  practice  in 
drawing.  ^Drapery,  again,  is,  next  to  the  AgureUselt  <rf  t\^ 
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greatest  importance,  while  it  is  less  reducible  to  any  positive 
ruins  for  disposing  it. 

In  order  lo  attain  to  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human 
figure,  which  afior  all  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  means 
to  a  higher  aim,  ami  the  mechanical  apparatus  for  effecting 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  by  studying  what  is  tedious 
in  itself,  and  seems  almost  foreign  to  the  artist's  purpose, 
namely,  the  mterAft]  configuration  of  the  human  frame.  It 
(i  nol  enough  to  understand  the  proportions  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  with  the  form  and  situation  of  the  external  muscles, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  muscles,  their  purposes  and 
functions  should  be  well  understood;  nor  must  osteology, 
or  ibe  bones  of  the  skeleton,  be  neglected  lurked  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  artist  should  be  able  to  draw  the  skeleton 
figure  in  any  attitude,  by  which  his  figures  will  always  be 
uell  pot  together.  By  way  of  practice  in  this  respect,  it  has 
btvn  judiciously  recommended  that  as  soon  as  he  is  a  perfect 
blister  of  the  skeleton,  the  student  should  proceed  to  draw 
in  Tit  i  UC  statues  in  that  state,  afterwards  clothing  I  hem 
with  muscles,  as  in  the  marble  or  east  before  him.  With- 
out scientific  knowledge  of  muscular  action,  the  pointer 
will  be  able  to  give  his  figures  only  altitudes,  and  those 
not  always  correct,  should  he  have  occasion  lo  represent 
such  as  from  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  being  co  ied 
frotn  the  life.  Unless*  besides  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  human  body  and  the  aciion  of  the  Limbs  and 
mil  cle  ,  he  is  alflo  able  to  express  the  emotions  of  the  mind, 
and  that  not  as  they  display  themselves  in  the  countenance 
ie,  but  in  gesture,  attitude,  and  the  whole  frame,  be 
will  at  the  be>r  produce  only  clever  academical  figures, 
skilfully  drawn,  but  devoid  of  soul  and  sentiment.  He  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  make  himself  master  of  express]  m, 
in  the  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  that  very  arduous 
and  complex  study,  which,  be  it  observed,  depends  entirely 
ipon  drawing  and  truth  of  delineation.  For  this  purpose 
such  works  may  be  recommended  as  Bell's  'Anatomy  of 
Express  ion.1 

Perspective,  which  is  generally  treated  of  separately,  and 
is  therefore  ordinarily  considered  a  (Ustinol  siudy,  is  never- 
i  a  mo?t  essential  part  of  drawing, — in  fact  its  very 
grammar,  all  objects  being  subject  to  its  laws,  although,  a* 
already  observed,  they  do  not  admit  of  being  delineated  ac- 
cording to  the  processes  employed  for  drawing  buildings,  fur- 
niture, and  such  things  as  consist  of  strict  geometrical  forms. 
Yet  even  to  those  who  may  seldom  have  occasion  so  to 
apply  it,  it  is  eminently  serviceable,  were  it  only  because  it 
trains  the  eye,  habituating  it  to  notice  the  effects  of  posi- 
tion and  distance,  and  affording  ready  and  certain  assist- 
ance, and  an  unerring  test  of  correctness,  in  what  might 
else  be  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  Abstruse  too  as  it 
may  seem  in  theory,  and  tedious  in  its  application,  its  prin- 
ciples arc  few  ami  simple,  and  subjects  the  most  intricate 
and  Complex,  and  consequently  ope'rose  in  their  delm 

i    no  particular  skill,  but  merely  attention  and  pa- 
alone.     Reserving  the  science  itself  for  the  article 
^rspective,  we  only  advert,  to  it  here  in  order  to  press 
<he   student    its   importance,   and    that,    instead    of 
being  an  extraneous  accomplishment,  it  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  drawing,  that  it  must  of  nee* 
server!  to  a  certain  extent,  although  with  no  other  guidance 
thnn  what  is  tic  rived  from  the  eye,  or  else  there  will  be  no 
lance  to  nature;  for  perspective  itself  is  based  upon 
the  laws  of  vision,  and  consists  of  practical  rules  deduced 
f.  om  them.     It  is  true  we  frequently  meet  with  glaring 
U  regards  both  perspective  and  accuracy  of  form  in 
the  productions  of  many  who  are  otherwise  clever  painters; 
far  from  authorising   similar  negligence,  in   them- 
m perfections  which,  although  they  may  be 
deemed  by  considerable  merit  in  other  respects,  are  never- 
theless a  drawback  upon  it. 

The  student  would  therefore  do  well  to  exercise  himself 
thoroughly  in  drawing  before  he  proceeds  further;  and 
the  longer  he  confines  himself  to  outline,  with  no  other 
-hadow  than  what  is  necessary  to  express  the 
character,  the  substance,  or  texture,  and  the  different 
prominences  or  depressions  in  the  superficies  of  nhjeets, 
the  mnre  likely  will  he  he  to  attain  precision  and  cor- 
rects*, as  there  will  be  nothing  to  conceal  vagur. 
and  y  of  form,   but  form  will  be  exhibited  un- 

ci t  her  in  it*  beauty  or  the  reverse.     One  great 
!c<  iness  is  to  understand  perfectly  before* 
hand  tha  object  to  be  represented,  its  character  both  general 
and  specific  :  when  this  is  the  case,  the  hand,  supposing  it 


to  be  sufficiently  well  trained,  readily  obeys  the  eye  and  tbe 

mind.  Constant  observation,  therefore,  and  as  careful  an 
examination  of  objects  as  if  he  was  preparing  to  draw  them, 
will  greatly  promote  the  student's  advancement,  and  he 
will  be  really  learning,  when,  because  he  is  not  actually  at 
work  with  his  pencil,  he  may  seem  to  be  doing  nothing. 

Drawing,  as  tar  as  regards  facility  in  delineating  common 
forms  and  objects  so  as  to  enable  a  person  to  describe  them 
promptly  with  the  pencil,  ought  to  be  considered  nearly  ss 
indispensable  a  part  of  education  as  writing  itself  By 
t!i is,  Mich  a  degree  of  proficiency  is  meant  as  would  enable 
m  either  to  express  or  explain  his  ideaa  upon  paper, 
or  to  sketch  from  nature.  Sketching,  in  the  more  popular 
inclining  of  the  term,  implies  little  more  than  the  act  of 
writing  down  in  a  kind  of  graphic  shorthand  the  character- 
istic lineaments  of  a  landscape  or  any  individual  object,  an 
acquirement  little  more  limn  mechanical,  and  which  standi 
it  the  same  relationship  to  drawing,  in  its  more  elevated 
character,  as  an  ordinary  letter  does  to  a  finished  literary 
composition.  Like  the  sketcher,  ihe  draftsman  only  copies 
bjeeti  before  him,  and  those  generally  inanimate  ones; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  his  drawings  are  expected  lo 
exhibit  perfect  fidelity,  and  admit  of  being  worked  up  to  a 
btgll  degree  of  finish  and  beauty.  Still  he  is  no  more  than 
a  transcriber:  he  may  display  his  taste  and  judgment,  ss 
well  as  his  accuracy ;  he  may  fully  enter  into  ihe  spirit  of 
what  he  represents,  and  set  it  forth  to  view  in  a  vcr 
vating  meaner,  but  without  exercising  any  decree  «  I 

H'ulty  ;  whereas  drawing,  as  far  as  it  is  synonymous  with 
design,  comprehends  invention  and  composition,  the  pbn 
and  idea  of  the  whole  subject. 

There  are  various  manipulations  or  modes  of  drawing, 
distinguished  according  to  the  materials  or  impleroenis 
made  me  of,  Mich  as  chalk,  black  lead  pencil,  sepia  or  oiber 
tinted  drawings;  which  last-mentioned  class  are  aonieiirma 
called  washed  drawings,  in  which  some  indication ot 
ing  is  occasionally  introduced.  But  what  is  termed  water* 
colour  drawing,  as  now  practised,  is  altogether  a  specks  tf 
painting,  although  the  process  is  totally  different  fr 
of  oil  colours,  or  even  distemper.  Pen  and  ink  dra 
in  the  stylo  of  etchings,  either  with  or  wuhout  the  a 
of  Wish  of  shadow,  are  capable  of  producing 
efleet. 

Punters'  drawings  or  studies,  such  as  those  of  ihe  old 
masters,  are  highly  valuable  because  they  oil  en  c\hb:t 
their  first  conceptions  in  all  their  energy,  and  admit  us  to 
immediate  intercourse,  as  it  were,  with  their  ideas  asdwf 
arose  in  their  minds. 

The  invent  ion  of  Lithography  has  been  applied  with  grctt 
success  in  Germany  to  making  tac-similes  of  such  dri 
it  also  enables  artists  to  make  drawings  at  once  upon  s;oae, 
from  which  impressions  may  afterwards  be  taken  that  are 
equivalent  to  autograph  delineations,  and  of  course  excel- 
lent practical  studies  for  beginners,  as  to  handling  and  tbe 
management  of  the  pencil 

DRAYTON,  MICHAEL,  was  born  at  Hamuli  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  ihe  year  1663.     His  life  is  involn 
in  great  obscurity,  and  different  circumstances  con 
him  are  rather  conjectured  than  affirmed.     It  is  su;  r 
that  he  went  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  without  tal 
any  degree,  and  also  that  he  was  in  the  army  at  an  early 
period  of  life.    Nine  or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  Qne«n 
Elizabeth  he  is  said  to  have  written   poems.     His  eorliert 
work  was  published  in  1593,  under  the  title  of  the  * 
herd's  Garland:'  it  was  afterwards  revised  and  repnn 
1619,  under  the  name  of  *  Eclogues. *     It  is  a  colli 
pastoral  poems,  among  which  is  the  ballad  of  *  Dowsabd,1 
extracted  in   Percy's  Reliques.     Shortly  after  Ihe 
herd*s  Garland*  appeared  his  long  1 
Barons1  Wars,'   'England's  Heroical   Bpiatlee, 
1  Polyolbion,'  a  descriptive  poem  on  England,  her  natural 
productions   and   legends,  made  its  appearance   in    1611. 
This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  hia  works:  independently 
of  its  merits  as  a  poem,  the  most  respectable  antiquerJoi 
refer  to  it  for  information,  and  consider  it  as  authorit 
1626  we  hear  of  Drayton  as  poet-laureate.    He 

ton. 

The  merits  of  Drayton  as  a  poet  are  truly  great,     His 
historical  poems  have  about  them  a  heavy  m. 
the  most  gorgeous  images  and  the  bolder  in  fol- 

low in  stately  array,  clothed  in  well- turned  and  appn 
verse  but  unfortunately  the  obscurity  of  did 
them  exceedingly  unattractive.    The  construction  i% 
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jainfiilly  involved :  a  nominative  case  is  often  parted  from 
its  verb  by  an  interval  of  six  or  seven  lines ;  and  hence, 
though  these  poems  contain  but  few  obsolete  words  the 
reading:  of  them  is  a  serious  study.  The  same  observations 
will  apply  to  the  '  Polyolbion,'  which  is  an  immense  mass  of 
good  sterling  matter.  All  the  birds  and  rivers  of  England 
are  named  one  after  another,  but  the  descriptions  are  so 
close,  that  what  we  gain  in  instruction  we  lose  in  amuse- 
ment. This  poem  is  written  in  Alexandrines,  and  the  mea- 
sure is  admirably  managed.  '  The  Wars  of  the  Barons'  are 
written  in  ottava  rima.  Drayton  has  left  one  work  which, 
in  its  way,  has  never  been  surpassed— a  short  fairy  poem, 
called  'Nymphidia.'  A  more  elfin  work  than  this  could 
not  be  penned:  the  author  has  contrived  to  throw  himself 
into  the  feelings  of  the  diminutive  beings  whom  he  repre- 
sents. His  descriptions  of  helmets  made  of  beetles,  ear- 
wigs being  used  as  chargers,  and  other  oddities  of  a  like 
nature,  display  the  very  highest  powers  of  fancy :  a  Lillipu- 
tian air  breathes  through  the  whole  performance.  Had 
Drayton  written  nothing  but  •  Nymphidia,'  he  would  de- 
serve immortality. 

As  few  persons*  except  those  who  make  the  reading  of 
English  poetry  a  regular  study,  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
through  the  ponderous  works  of  Drayton,  we  cannot  recom- 
mend the  general  reader  to  a  better  book  than  Campbell's 
"  Selections  from  the  British  Poets,'  where  a  specimen  is 
green  of  every  style  in  which  this  fine  old  author  wrote. 
Drayton  has  a  tomb  in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Abbey. 
DRJSAMS  may  be  best  described,  in  a  few  words,  as 
srains  of  ideas  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind  during 
sleep.  The  person,  to  whose  mind  ideas  present  them- 
selves in  trains  during  sleep,  is  said  to  dream,  and  the  word 
dreaming  designates  either  the  state  of  the  mind  in  dreams, 
or  else  the  susceptibility  or  potentiality  of  having  dreams. 
We  use  the  word  in  the  former  sense,  when  we  speak  of 
*  the  state  of  dreaming ;'  in  the  latter,  when  wc  say  that 
'dreaming;  is  a  part  of  man's  nature.' 

It  is  the  principal  design  of  this  article  to  present  the 
leader  with  the  psychological  theory  of  dreams:  to  ex- 
plain, first,  the  psychological  law  by  which  dreams,  as  being 
trains  of  ideas,  are  regulated,  and  to  exemplify  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law ;  and,  secondly,  by  means  of  this  law  and  of 
certain  psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
sleep,  to  explain  the  differences  existing  between  dreams, 
as  being  trains  of  ideas  which  occur  in  the  state  of  sleep, 
and  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  occur  in  the  waking 
state.  When  dreams,  as  psychological  phenomena,  shall 
have  been  thus  explained  (in  the  scholastic  phrase)  per 
mncr  et  differentiam,  the  reader  will  be  in  possession  of 
ue  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams. 

Bat  dreams  may  give  rise,  as  they  frequently  have  given 
rise,  to  an  inquiry  other  than  the  psychological  inquiry 
which  we  have  indicated,  viz ,  one  which  in  common  speech 
k  called  a  physical,  but  which  would  be  better  called,  by 
coining  a  word  analogous  to  psychological,  a  somatological 
inquiry.  Besides  observing  the  mental  phenomena  of 
dreams,  and  referring  these  phenomena  to  a  mental  or  (as 
ve  have  before  termed  it)  psychological  law,  together  with 
certain  psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
■hep,  men  may  speculate  on  the  manner  in  which  the  state 
of  the  body  in  sleep  affects  the  mind— how  the  body  when 
asleep  is  affected,  and  how  again  the  body  thus  affected 
•aerate*  to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams. 
Of  this  physical  or  somatological  inquiry,  the  greater  and 
more  important  part,  that  which  relates  to  the  state  of  the 
body,  belongs  properly  to  the  subject  of  sleep ;  while,  as 
regards  the  manner  in  which  the  state  of  the  body  operates 
to  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  to  deter- 
■ine  which  observation  gives  very  small  assistance,  we 
shall  state,  m  a  second  division  of  this  article,  the  little  that 
can  be  relied  on. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  article  we  shall  give  a  few  well- 
attested  instances  of  dreams,  accompanied  by  circumstances 
which*  as  they  are  related,  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  ex- 
planation. And  this  will  lead  us  naturally  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  supernatural  character  which,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  in  different  countries  has  been  attributed 
to  dreams. 

L  We  have  said  that  dreams  arc  trains  of  ideas  present- 
ing themselves  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  Occasionally, 
and  nnder  peculiar  and  definable  circumstances,  sensations 
tie  felt  donng  sleep ;  some  of  which  commonly  do  not  awake 
tfca  dreamer,  while  other*,  which  awake  hint,  are  yet  shewn 


to  have  been  felt  during  sleep  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  train  of  ideas  called  up  by  them  passes  before  the  mind, 
invested  wiih  the  attributes  of  dreams,  in  an  interval 
between  the  sensation  and  the  waking.  These  sei^a  ions, 
however,  are,  from  the  nature  of  ihe  ease,  co.i.para  nely  to 
few,  and,  even  when  they  are  felt,  so  unimpoitant  in  com- 
parison with  the  ideas  which  they  call  up,  that  I  hey  may 
very  well  be  excluded  from  notice  in  a  geneial  description 
of  dreams. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  the  existence  of  these  few  and  un- 
important exceptions,  we  shall  henceforward  speak  of 
dreams  as  consisting  only  of  ideas.  And  that  the  feelings 
composing  dreams,  which  are  at  the  time  believed  to  be 
sensations,  are  not  sensations,  but  only  ideas, — that  we  do 
not  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch  what  we  believe  at  the 
time  that  we  respectively  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and  touch, 
but  that  wc  only  have  the  ideas  of  these  respective  sensa- 
tions, cannot  need  proof.  At  any  rate,  the  only  proof  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  is  one  to  be  furnished  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  Knowing  the  circumstances 
which,  when  he  is  awake,  are  concomitant  with  the  having 
the  feelings  called  sensations,  and  the  circumstances  which 
ore  concomitant  with  the  state  of  sleep  and  of  dreaming, — 
knowing  further  that  these  two  sets  of  circumstances  are 
incompatible  with  one  another;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  circumstances  concomitant,  when  he  is  awake,  with  the 
having  the  feelings  called  ideas,  are  >uch  that  he  may  very 
well  have  them  likewise  when  he  is  asleep ;  he  cannot  but 
conclude  for  himself  (and  if  he  do  not,  other  means  of 
proving  it  to  him  there  are  none)  that  the  feelings  of  which 
he  is  conscious  during  sleep  are  not,  as  at  the  time  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be,  sensations,  but  ideas.  He  knows  that 
when  he  is  asleep  and  dreams,  he  is  so  situated  that  he 
cannot  have  the  sensations  which  at  the  time  he  believes 
that  he  has.  He  knows  that  he  may,  in  his  then  situation, 
have  ideas ;  and,  if  he  has  any  feelings  at  all,  must  have 
ideas.  He  must  conclude  then  that  what  at  the  time  he 
believes  to  be  sensations  are  in  reality  only  ideas,  and  must 
consider  the  appearance  of  these  ideas  as  sen- at  ions,  as  a 
matter  to  be  explained  by  means  of  psychological  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  state  cf  sleep. 

Dreams,  then,  bein<:  thus  assumed  to  be  trains  of  ideas 
we  proceed  to  investigate  the  law  by  which  they  are  regu 
lated,  and  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  the  law. 

On  observing,  or  (to  use  the  phrase  which,  when  mental 
phenomena  are  spoken  of,  is  more  common)  reflecting 
upon,  our  waking  trains  of  ideas,  we  find  that  when  two 
sensations,  or  two  ideas,  or  a  sensation  and  an  idea  have 
occurred  in  proximate  succession,  the  sensation  that  oc- 
curred first,  or  its  idea,  or  the  idea  that  occurred  first, 
is  afterwards  followed  by  the  idea  of  the  sensation  that 
occurred  second,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  the  idea 
that  occurred  second,  and  that  this  happens  the  more 
surely  in  proportion  as  such  proximate  succession  of  ihe 
two  sensations,  or  two  i  leas,  or  sensation  and  idea  has  been 
more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more  frequent. 
Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  is  called  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation, and  of  its  laws.    [Association.] 

*  When  a  man  thinketh  on  any  thing  whatsoever,'  says 
Hobbcs, '  his  next  thought  after  is  nut  altogether  so  casuall 
as  it  seems  to  be.     Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
succeeds  indifferently.      But  as  we  have  no  imagination 
(idea),  whereof  we  have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  j^r 
in  parts;  so  we  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to 
another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.' 
{Leviathan,  i.  3.)     Hobbes  has  here  enunciated  the  prin- 
ciple of  previous  proximate  succession,  or  contiguity  (what- 
ever it  may  be  called),  and  has  spoken  of  it  as  the  sole  pri- 
mary principle  of  association ;  the  only  defect  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  enunciated  it  being  the  omission  of  the 
instances  of  two  ideas,  and  of  a  sensation  and  idea  occurring 
in  proximate  succession.    Most  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject  have  added  other  primary  principles,  more  or  less,  to 
this  one  enunciated  by  Hobbes;   and  in  so  doing  are,  wo 
think,  chargeable  with  an  imperfect  analysis.    Mr.  Hume 
enumerated  three  principles,  contiguity  in  time  and  place, 
causation,  and  resemblance ;  a  fourth,  contrast,  which  he 
named,  he  looked  upon  as  a  secondary  principle  resolvable 
into  causation  and  resemblance.      {Essays,  vol.  ii.„  P-  21.) 
Dr.  Brown,  finding  great  feult  with  Mr.  Hume  s  enumeration, 
and  observing  that  all  suggestion  (the  phrase  employed  by 
him  in  the  place  of  association)  depends  on  prior  co-ex^ 
iitence  (by  which  he  means  the  same  as  we  by^roxunat* 
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succession),  nevertheless  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  the 
procea&ed  b)  which  resemblance  and  contrast  may  be  re- 
solve'! into  this  principle,  and  furl  lie  ran  ore  treats  the  toffa 
urder  the  threefold  division  of  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
continuity  in  place  or  time,  all  which  he  inconsistently  calls 
primary  principles.  iLeet.  34  full)  Mr.  Mill  has  two 
principles*  subdivisions  (and  perhaps  unnecessary  subdivi- 
sions) of  the  one  principle,  as  it  is  represented  by  Hume  and 
Brown*  continuity:  he  calls  ihern  the  'synchronous  order,1 
which,  he  says,  answers  to  continuity  in  place,  and  the  '  suc- 
Cftssive  order.1  which,  he  say-,  answers  to  contiguity  in  time. 
[IfiahfAis  ttf  the  Human  Mtmi,  vol.  i.  p.  53.>  "lie  observes 
rightly,  that  the  principles  of  causation,  resemblance,  and 
con. rati,  may  he  resolved  into  previous  proximate  succes- 
sion ;  though  he  does  not  go  through  the  analyses,  and 
indued  the  few  hints  which  he  gives  of  what  he  deems  the 
necessary  processes  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  under- 
iMkO/d  I  hem. 

The  mode  of  resolving  causation  if  obvious;  causation 
indeed  is  but  a  name  for  previous  proximate  succession, 
under  particular  circumstances.  Let  us  briefly  explain 
(Mr  Mill  not  having  done  it)  the  modes  of  resolving  resem- 
blance and  control  into  the  same  principle;  taking,  which 
is  the  most  convenient  method  in  such  cases,  a  particular 
instance  of  each. 

The  si^ht  oifa  man,  A.  calls  up  the  idea  of  another  man, 
Bt  who  resembles  him.  Some  of  the  sensations  and  idea-. 
which  are  elements  of  the  complex  fettling  called  the  sight 
t,  have  been  before  present  to  the  in  End  as  elements  of 
the  Complex  feeling  called  the  sight  nf  H ;  and  these  sen- 
ilis and  ideas  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  other  sensations 
and  the  other  ideas  which  go  to  make  up  the  complex 
feeling  called  the  sight  of  B%  and  which  are  not  elements 
of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  sight  of  A  ;  for  with 
thc*e  other  sensations  and  other  ideas  they  have  before 
existed  in  proximate  succession,  or  (as  we  may  say  ii-r 
shortness)  have  co-existed.  These  ideas*  thin  called  up, 
co-exist  (as  we  m<\  for  shortness)  with  the  ideas 

ol  the  sensations,  and  with  the  ideas,  which,  belonging  both 
to  the  sight  of  A  and  the  sight  of  R,  called  them  up  ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  the  sight  of  B,  or  l  lie  idea  of  Bt  is  present 
to  the  mind. 

in,  as  regards  contract,  the  idea  of  a  giant  calla 
UB  the  idea  of  a  dwarf.  One  idea  that  is  an  element 
Of  the  complex  feeling  called  the  idea  o/  Q  giant  is  the 
idea  of  talluess,  which  idea  is  made  up  of  the  idea  of  height 
and  th&l  of  greatness.  The  idea  of  taihicss,  and  therefore 
that  of  height,  is  a  vivid  idea,  or  (changing  the  phrase)  it  is 
an  idea  on  which  the  wind  dwells,  or  which  very  frequently 
itself  to  the  Blind  when  a  giant  is  being  thought  of; 
and  so  when  a  dwarf  is  Wing  thought  of,  is  the  idea  of 
which  a^am  includes  the  idea  of  height,  a  vivid 
Now  the  idea  of  height  being  a  vivid  idea,  or  one 
which  very  frequently  presents  itself  to  the  mind  when  a 
dwarf  is  thought  of,  is  strongly  (and  strongly  by  reason  of 
the  frequent  proximate  succession  of  the  two  ideas)  assori- 
n  ed  with  the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  as  it  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
strongly  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  giant.  The  idea  of 
the  giant  then  calls  up  the  idea  of  height,  which  has  fre- 
quently before  (as  we  may  say  for  shortness)  co-exMed  with 
the  idea  of  the  trial  it ;  and  the  idea  of  height  thus  called 
up,  calls  up,  for  the  same  reason,  the  idea  ox  the  dwarf, 

Wfl  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  psychological  law 
of  association,  and  its  primary  principle  of  previous  prox- 
un.i  Jon,  because   it    may  he  said  to   be  ihe    key 

I  i  the  whole  psychological  theory  of  dreams.      This  law 
being  fully  comprehended  at  the  outset,  so  much  of  the 
under  of  our  task  as  consists  in  the  exemplification  of 
u>  mode  of  operation  is  made  straightforward  and  easy. 

at  the  law  of  association,  as  determining  waking 
trains  of  ideas,  by  the  processes  of  observation  and  of  in- 
duction. We  may  either  extend  the  law,  thus  arrived  at 
in  the  case  of  waking  trains  of  ideas,  to  the  case  of  dreams, 
knowing  independently  that  these  are  made  up  of  ideas, 
and  are  herefore  not  different  in  kind  from  waking  trains: 
or  again  we  may  arrive  at  the  law,  in  the  case  of  dreams 
v,  by  the  -ame  processes  of  observation  and  indue- 
The  former  mode  i  uctory  as  the  latter;  and 

in  the  way  of  this  latter  there  are  many  difficulties,  arising 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  do  not  exist  as  regards 
the  former.  By  the  former  mode,  therefore,  which  is  the  easier, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  logically  correct,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  dreams,  one  idea  is  followed  by 


another  idea,  when  either  the  sensation  of  which  the  first  ii 
the  d'py  has,  at  a  previous  time  or  times,  been  followed  by 
the  sensation  of  which  the  second  is  the  copy,  or  when  one 
of  the  ideas  has  followed  or  been  followed  by  (as  the  ca«i§ 
may  be)  the  sensation  of  which  the  other  is  the  t 
again  when  the  ideas  themselves  have  been,  at  a  previous 
time  or  times,  present  to  the  mind  in  proximate  succession; 
and  that  this  happens  the  more  surely,  or  (changing  the 
phrase)  the  association  between  the  two  ideas  is  the  more 
strong,  in  proportion  as  the  previous  proximate  Bu- 
nas been  more  recent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  more 
frequent.  Of  the  lawT  thus  modified  by  the  circumstance* 
of  recency  and  frequency,  causation*  resemblance,  and  &m- 
trast,  are  names  for  classes  of  instances;  and  in  dreams,  sj 
in  waking  trains,  the  idea  of  what  is  called  a  cause  is  gene- 
rail)  followed  by  the  idea  of  what  is  called  its  effect ;  the 
idea  of  an  object  which  resembles  another  object  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  idea  of  the  object  which  it  resembles; 
and  the  idea  of  an  object  which  is  said  to  be  contrasted  with 
another  object  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  object  uuh 
which  it  is  said  lo  be  contrasted.  We  will  now  exemplify, 
with  somewhat  more  particularity,  the  operation  of  I 
of  association  in  dreams. 

1.  The  classes  of  associations  which  make  up  the  greater 
pan  of  our  mental  history  when  we  are  awake,  those  con- 
cerned in  naming,  in  classification  and  abstraction,  in  me* 
mory,  in  belief,  in  reasoning  (whether  to  ourselves  or  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing),  in  imagination,  in  dejirvi 
and  aversions,  in  affections,  occur  likewise  during  sleep, 
and  make  up  a  consider  a  hie  part  of  our  mental  history  in 
sleep,  that  is,  of  our  dreams.     It  will  not  be  necessary  lo 
give  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  each  of  ihese  cl 
associations,  as  everyone  who  is  conscious  of  having  dreamed 
must  be  conscious  of  having  had  these  several    - 
mind  during  his  dreams.     And  further,  the  giving  of  ibe 
instances  would  be  of  little  use,  unless  the  insto  i 
the  several  stales  of  mind  were  analysed,  and  the  associations 
forming  these  several  states  of  mind  *el  forth  m  ihe  | 
lar  instances  given  \   but  this,  even  weie  it  relevant  to  our 
present  purpose,  would  cany  us  to  an  unreasonable  length* 
Referring  the  reader  then  to  Mr.  Mill's  masterl)  w 
titled  the  *  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind/  in  which  the 
ing  of  the  law  of  association  is  thoroughly  developed,  vc 
shall   content  ourselves   with   some  striking  inslai 
reasoning  and  imagination,  and  with  an  exemplifies 
lelief,  of  that   kind  which  uiportant  for   tl 

comprehension  of  dreams. 

We  not  only  converse,  in  dreams,  with  the  persons 
we  believe  to  be  presenu  speaking  to  them,  and  aga.i 
buting  to  them  connected  words  which  we  beh< 
speak  to  us,  hut  we  frequently  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
or  written  dissertation,    which,  as  remembered   wh 
have  awoke,    is   not   only  coherent,   but   often    (o 
psychological  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  state  o: 
more  clearly  and  forcibly  arranged  than  it    would   \\A\t 
been  had  we  been  awake,  and  had  we  actually  spoken  the 
speech  or  written  the  dissertation.      Condillac  is  said  tj 
have  often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his  dreams  i 
ings  on  which  he"  had  been  employed  during  the  day,  and 
which  he  hail  not  completely  worked  out  when  he  retired 
(L'abanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  oV 
f  Homme,  iu  p,  395.)     Cabanis  says,  in   the  sam« 
of  Franklin:  — ■  I  knew  a  very  wise  and  enlightened  man 
who  believed  he  had  often  been  instructed  in 
concerning  the  issue  of  events  which  at  the  tin 
his   mind.      His  strong    head,  and    his   freedom,  in  every 
Other  respect,  from  prejudice,  had  not  been  able  to  ituard  him 
against  a  superstition  in  respect  of  these  inward  wai 
He  observed  not  that  his  profound  skill  and  rare  si 
continued  to  direct  the  action  of  his  brain  durh 
The  circumstances  under  which   Mr.  Coleridgi 
the  fragment  called  ■  Kubla  Khan1  have  been  desci  il 
himseli  as  the  following,  and  we  see   no  reason    to  dis- 
credit his  statement,*  He  had   taken  an  anodyne    which 
had  been  prescribed  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  sligh' 
jHJsition,  and  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  while  he  was  reading  m 
Purchases  Pilgrimage  of  a  palace  built  by  Khan  Kub 
remained  asleep  for  about  three  hours,  during  which, 
himself  tells  us,  *  he  could  not  have  composed  less  than  from 

•  Tlii*  account  wai  ridiculed  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Rcrirw   (toL  *rril.  p.  f&). 
in  one  of  a  *eriL»«  of  article!  on  Mr.  rolehdjire  com 
of  which  the  world  liaa  nw  very  unequivocally  npreatetl  iu  i 
nrjrumeate  are  adduced  in  aupport  of  ihe  reviewer'?  den 
ttMemenl  we  consider  ourttHe*  justified  in  retaining  out  uwu 


two  to  three  hundred  lines ;  if  that  indeed  can  be  called 
which  all  the  images  rose  up  before  him  as 
things,  with  a  parallel  production  of  the  Corresponded  I 
MVisium.  without  nonor  consciousness  of  effort.1 

On  awaking  he  instantly  sat  down  to  commit  his  poem  to 
i  having  written  so  many  lines  as  were  after- 
published,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  person  on  busi- 
and  when  he  returned  to  the  task  the  poem  had  va* 
1  from  his  memory.    The  fragment  begins  thus  r— 

*  In   Xanadu  Ui>l  Kutilu  Khali 
A  stalely  pi cu sure- dome  SfflTM  - 

vlpli,  ihc  aaerrd  flrcr,  ran 
Through  cavern*  measure  lo**  to  raaa 
Down  to  a  auulcft)  *ea.' 

The  poem  proceeds  as  one  stream  of  melody ;  and  the  die- 
lion  bout  beautifully  appropriate  and  condensed. 
■■. J— -There  are  many  trite  instances, 
I  only  thus  generally  allude  to,  of  writing  per- 
fonDed  during  sleep,  under  the  particular  circumstances 
ahich  constitute  somnambulism*  These  particular  circum- 
uaaccs,  it  will  be  observed,  affect  the  bod)  only,  and  in  no- 
wise affect  the  mind  or  its  operations* 

Our  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects  not  pre- 

rnt  is  otie  of  the  most  curious  and,  from  the  frequency 

of  Us    occurrence,    together    with    its    curiousnaea,    one 

important    of  the    phenomena   of   dreams. 

This  belief  is  a  Complicated  case  of  association,     When  we 

•re  awmke,  and,  Laving  sensations  of  sight  from  a  present 

«*}»>«  that   the  object  is  present,  we  have,  first, 

tic  sensations  of  sight   which  the  object  excites,  then  the 

[tension  and  figure,  which  are  clo^-ly 

!  with  these  sen  L;aiut  the  ideas  of  all  the 

otlwr  sensations  which  the  object  has  at  other  times  and  til 

[cited  (those  of  resistance,  smell,  sound, 

having  these  sensations;  andt  lastly, 

of  a  cause  of  all  those  sensations*,  whether  pin 

which  tire  themselves,  or  those  of 
the  ideas  or  copies  are  present  to  the  mind.    AH 
parably   associated   with  the  -■ 
h  we  a:  us,  make  up  the  complex  state 

■■■/iff  in  the  pretence  of  external  objects,  or 
,   in   the  i  ternal  objects  present*     The 

» ideri  i  ited  with  the  ideas  of  the  sen- 

light  which  were  themselves  present  in  the  for- 
er  case,  cot  t  her  complex  state,  which  is  also  a 

state  of  belief  i n  tin-  existence  of  the  external  objects,  but 
«hirb,  hai  is  of  the  sensations   of  sight  instead  of 

i's,  is  (bus  distinguished  from   the 
tod  which  may  be  cul  in  the  existence 

f,    This  last  stale  of  mind  1-  the 
•r-h  occurs  during  sleep,  appearing  lo  be  the  former 
appears  we  shall  explain  presently.     At 
id  to  do  only  with  what  it  actually  is,  and 
associations  which  it  comprehends, 
said  that  a  man's  character  and  pursuits  influence 
\uw  we  mean  by  the  phrase  ka  man's  chamc- 
,g  more  than  certain  classes  of  associations  which 
frequent]}  ;  and  bis*  pursuits'  again,  viewed 
r  in  respect  of  himself  pursuing,  may  be  para- 
ay.     When  we  say  then  that  a  man's 
character  and  pursuits  influence  his  dreams,  it  is  only  away 
associations  which  most    frequently 
1  «H   he  is  awake  will  also  occur  most  frequently, 
uVus,   when   he   is  asleep,      This  circumstance, 
observed  in  dreams,  exemplifies  the  manner  in 
uency    strengthens   association.      It    would    be 
of  words  to  bring  particular  instances  in  support 
remark;  and  indeed  it  will  be  incidentally 
in  some  of  the  illustrations  which  we  shall  pie- 
ce of  the  influence  of  sensations  on  dreams. 
turn  upon  subjects  which  have  been  present 
mind  recently,  rather  than  those  which  have  been 
at  a  greater  distance  of  time.     In  other  words, 
recent  a-ssociat ions  will  recur,  cfr-teris  paribus ,  the 
u»t  frequently  in  our  dreams.     As  under  the  last  head, 
was  exemplified  the  inlluenceof  frequency  on  asso- 
the  present  is  that  of  recency  exemplified  ; 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 

ist  topic. 

hall  enter  at  rather  greater  length  into  the  man- 

>ensaiions  occasionally  felt  in  sleep  modify 

ough  association.    We  have  already  alluded  to 

of  these  sensations.     They  are 

very  unimportant  parts  of  dreams,  even  when 


they  occur ;  but  they  call  up  vivid  and  interesting  trains  e/ 
ideas,  the  connexion  between  which  and  the  sensations  it  is 
amusing  to  trace.  We  shall  take  the  different  kinds  of  sen- 
sations separately. 

a.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  sight  is  the  least  excitable 
during  sleep.  But  a  strong  light  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  a  person  sleeping  generally  affects  the  nerves  concerned 
m  the  sensation  of  sight;  a  sensation  of  a  light  is  generally 
felt  ;  and  whilst  its  ultimate  effect  is  almost  always  to 
awaken  the  sleeper,  a  train  of  ideas  associated  with  the  sen* 
satton  of  a  light  is  first  called  up,  and  passes  before  the 
mind  in  the  interval  between  the  sensation  and  waking.  The 
llflfljMf  probably  awakes  from  a  dream  of  some  conflagration, 
whether  one  which  has  actually  taken  place  (tor  instance, 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  or  any  other  which  may  I 
been  impressed  on  his  mind),  or  else  a  conflagration  of 
sonic  house  well  known  to  him,  perhaps  even  his  own. 

b.  The  least  excitable  of  the  senses,  after  sight,  is  taste; 
And  even  so  far  as  it  is  excitable,  the  circumstances  unde* 
which  we  sleep  are  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  the 
possibility  of  its  being  brought  into  action.  When,  however; 
from  ill-health,  or  in  consequence  of  something  which  wo 
have  ate  shortly  before  going  to  bed,  there  is  (in  tho  vulgar 
phrase)  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  this  may  have  its  effect  on 
dreams.  4  A  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,1  says  Mr,  Maeni-di, 
the  author  of  a  book  called  the  *  Philosophy  of  Sleep.1  which* 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  book  of  a  philosopher,  ■  pre- 
sents us  wilh  ever)' thing  hitter  and  nauseous  in  the  vege- 
table world  ;  a  mercurial  course  perhaps  wilh  the  mines  or 
Spain,  from  whence  that  mineral  is  obtained/     (p.  f>'J.) 

c.  Smell  comes  next  of  the  senses,  in  respect  of  defect  of 
excitability  during  sleep.  The  circumstances  under  wlucb 
we  sleep  are  again  such  as  to  preclude  almost  entirely  th* 
action  of  this  sense;  and  it  is  difficult,  while  it  is  by  n^ 
means  unportanl,  to  select  an  apposite  instance  of  its  ope- 
ration in  modifying  dreams. 

st  We  come  next  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  '  The  svund 
of  a  (lute  in  the  neighbourhood/  says  Mr.  Macni&h,  'may 
invoke  a  thousand  beautiful  and  delightful  associations. 
The  air  is  perhaps  filled  with  the  tunes  of  harps,  and  all 
other  varieties  of  music;  nay  the  performers  themselves 
are  risible  j  and  while  the  cause  of  this  strange  scene  is 
one  trivial  instrument,  be  may  be  regaled  with  a  rich  and 
melodious  concert/  (p.  61.) — A  loud  noise  taking  pi 
near  the  sleeper,  heard  by  him,  and  eventually  awaking 
him,  calls  up  ideas  of  various  loud  noises,  and  these  again* 
various  other  ideas  associated  wilh  them.  The  follow- 
ing curious  instance,  which  exemplifies  the  tendency  of 
ideas  that  have  been  most  frequently  and  most  recently 
present  to  the  mind  to  recur  in  dreams,  is  taken  fronr 
Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers.  Afr 
a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  all  in 
i.iiisiiint  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  and  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  landing  of  the  enemy,  it  was  further 
arranged  that  the  first  notice  thereof  should  be  given  by  a 
gun  Con  tin  castle.  'A  gentleman/  says  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
1  who  bad  baan  a  most  zealous  volunteer,  was  in  bed  between 
two  and  litres  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  dreamt 
of  hearing  the  signal  gun.  He  was  immediately  at  the* 
castle,  witnessed  the  proceedings  for  displaying  the  signals,. 
and  saw  and  heard  a  great  hustle  over  the  town,  from  troops 
and  artillery  assembling.  At  this  lime  he  was  roused  by 
his  wife,  who  awoke  in  a  fright,  in  consequence  of  a  similar* 
dream,  connected  with  much  noise  and  the  landing  of  an 
enemy,  and  concluding  with  the  death  of  a  particular  friend 
of  her  husband,  who  had  served  wiib  him  as  a  volunteer 
during  the  late  war.  The  origin  of  ibis  remarkable  con- 
currence was  ascertained,  in  the  morning,  to  be  the  noise* 
produced  in  the  room  above  by  the  fall  of  a  pair  of  tongs* 
which  had  been  left  in  some  very  awkward  position,  in  sup* 
port  of  a  clothes-screen/  (p.  277.) — Again,  whispering  in  a 

Iierson's  ear  when  he  is  asleep  is  found  sometimes  to  modify 
lis  d  i  )  considerably.     Some  persons,  it  is  true,  are 

instantly  awaked  thereby;  others,  who  sleep  on,  are  not 
conscious  when  they  awake  of  having  had  dreams  a  km  to 
the  subjects  on  which  the  whisperer  has  discoursed ;  while 
others  again  may  have  their  dreams  modified  at  one  time 
by  the  whispering,  and  not  at  another,  according  as  the 
i  is  more  or  less  deep.  But  instances  are  recorded  of 
persons  susceptible  always,  and,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  of  the 
intiucuce  of  this  whispering  in  the  ear  on  their  dreams.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  gives  an  amusing  account  of  an  officer  in  the 
expedition  to  Louisburg  in  175S,  on  whom  his  companion* 
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to   arms,  knowing  his  susceptibility,  used  constantly   to 
amuse  thrmsekes   by  practising  the  whispering.     'They 
v  kind  of  dream  by  whispering  into 
In,  i  illy  if  this  was  done  by  a  friend  with  whose 

voice  he  was  tauidiar.  At  one  time  they  conducted  him 
through  the  whale  progress  of  a  quarrel  which  ended  in  a 
duel  ;  and  when  the  parties  were   supposed  to  be  met,  a 

1  was  put  into  hit  hand,  which  he  fired,  and  was  awa- 
kened by  the  report,  On  another  occasion,  they  found  him 
asleep  on  the  top  of  a  locker  or  bunker  in  the  cabin,  when 
they  made  him  believe  he  had  fallen  uverbuard,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  l&ve  him-elf  b}  swimming.  He  immediately 
imitated  all  [he  motions  of  swimming.  They  then  told  him 
that  ■  shark  was  pursuing  htm,  and  entreated  him  to  dive 
for  bti  life,  lie  instantly  did  so,  with  such  force  as  to  throw 
himself  entirely  from  the  locker  upon  the  cabin  floor,  by 
which  he  was  much  bruised,  and  awakened  of  course.  After 
the  landing  of  the  army  at  Luuisburg,  his  friends  found 
him  one  da)  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  evidently  much  annoyed 
by  the  CftBDOliading.  They  then  made  him  believe  thai  he 
was  engaged,  when  he  expressed  great  fear,  and  showed 
an  evident  disposition  to  run  away.  Against  this  they  re- 
moristraled,  but  at  the  same  time  increased  his  fears  by 
imitating  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying;  and 
when  he  asked,  as  he  often  did,  who  was  down,  they  named 
his  particular  friends.  At  hist  they  told  him  dial  the  man 
next  himself  in  the  line  had  fallen,  when  he  instantly 
sprung  from  his  bed,  rushed  out  of  the  tent,  and  was  roused 
from  his  danger  and  his  dream  together  by  fulling  over  the 
tent-ropes/     (p.  17&  I 

e.  Of  the  five  external  senses,  touch  is  the  moat,  ex- 
citable during  sleep  In  continually  changing,  as  we 
do,  our  position  during  sleep,   we  are  influenced  by  tac- 

sensations  of  which  the  bed  and  the  bed-elotht  s  ;ne 
the  Cause*.  We  are  most  easily  awakwl  bj  bains  touched, 
the  slightest  tickling  in  the  nose  or  the  sole  of  the  foot 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  And  as  regards  the  opera- 
tion of  sensations  of  touch  in  modifying  dreams,  let  it  suffice 
to  obeerro  generally*  thai  those  to  which  we  are  awaked  may 
call  up,  in  the  interval  between  the  tuucb  and  the  waking, 
ideas  of  various  causes  of  touch  which  will  be  pleasurable 
or  painful  ideas  according  to  other  circumstances. 

/.  Ek  of  bodily  pain,  or  of  disorganisation  (as 

they  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  been  the  first 
to  treat  of  the  rounder  a  separate  head),  including  the  sen- 

»DS  of  beat  and  cold,  frequently  occur  to  modify  dreams. 
Hobbes  has  enunciated  this  modifying  circumstance  with 
distinctness,  interweaving  however  a  somatologies!  hypo- 
thesis for  its  explanation  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  cor- 
rect ;  but  this  hypothesis  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  fact.  *  And  -eeiii£  dreams  are  caused  by 
the  distemper  of  some  of  the  illl  afd  parts  of  the  body, 
^tempers  must  needs  cause  different  dreams;  and 
hence  it  is  that  him;  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and 

.th  the  thought  and  image  of  some  fearful  object  {the 
the  brat  ft  $0   the  inner  ;  arts,  ami  /mm  (he 
inner  parts   to  the  brain  being  ft  .   and    that    as 

anger  causeth  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  body  when  we  are 
awake;   M  when  we  sleep,  the  ef  the  same 

parts  oauseth  anger,  and  raisetb  up  in  the  brain  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  i 

furni>h^>  04  Wltb  the  ftjllowinc  in-  m  caused 

cold.     Dr.  I  who  had  recently  been  reading  an 

tnl  of  Hudson1!  Bay,  dreamt  dim  nignl  that  he  spent 

iter  in  that  part  el  the  world,  ami  suffered   inten 
from  frost ;  and  upon  awaking  he  found  that  he  had  thrown 
off   his   bed  -clothes    dm  Ileal.   BJ 

rom  an  accumulation  of  bed-clothes  will  lead  to  a  di 
of  an  opposite   character,  the   particular  ideas  associated 
with  the  sensation  of  heat  which  come  in  to  make  up  the 
scenes  being  dependent,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Greg 
dream,  on  particular,  in  .—The  same  Dr.  Gre 

rig  applied  a  bottle  of  hot  Water  to  his  feet  one  t 
ill   consequence    of    indisposition,  dreamt    that     he 
walking  up  Mount  .Etna,  and  felt  the  ground  under  him 
Dr.  Reid,  having  one  night  a  blister  applied  to  his 
bead,  ,;  -  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians. 

(Ahererombie,  id  qf  the    Bn 

Mitniy  vol.  i.  p,  333.)    The  writer  of  tin 
faring  once  from  acute  pains  in  the  back  during  a  rheumatic 

r,  dreamt   thai    be  was  pufSOed  hv  enemies,  who  were 

U  him,  and  whi  io\v  told, 

Sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal,  some  Limes  pleasur- 
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able  and  sometimes  painful,  have  a  very  important  influence 
on  dreams.    These  sensations  indeed  influence  very  con- 
siderably our  waking  trains  of  ideas:  and  much  more, 
asmueh  as  in  sleep  there  are  no  external  objects  to  call 
away  from  the  ideas  which  these  sensations  call  up*  do  t 
influence  our  sleeping  trains.     When  the  digestion  is 
and  we  have  ate  nothing  which  weighs  upon  or  d: 
with   the   stomach,  our   dreams   are,   generally 
pleasurable.     When,  on  the  other  band,  we  surfer 

in,  which,  in  respect  of  the  effect,  is  but  an 
an  aggregate  of  painful  sensations  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
we  are  afflicted  with  dreams  of  the  most  painful  character. 
The  exhilarating  effects  of  opium  and  of  intox 
draughts,  which  effects  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  sen- 
sations in  the  alimentary  canal,  are  also  discernible  in 
dreams.  And  in  connexion  with  this  topic,  we  may  allude 
to  the  dreams  caused  by  the  uneasy  sensations  attendant 
on  obstructed  respiration,  which,  sometimes  caused  by  and 
sometimes  combined  with  indigestion,  constitute  the  meet 
dreadful  evils  to  which  in  sleep  we  are  subject,  and  which 
are  known  to  all  under  the  name  of  nightmare. 

We  have  thus  explained  the  law  of  association 
determines  the  formation  of  dreams,  and  have  exemplified 
its  operation.  Thus  far,  it  will  be  observed,  we  bats 
spoken  of  dreams  only  in  their  generic  character  of  t rami 
of  ideas  \  wt%  at  toast,  any  reference  which  we  hue 
in  rule  to  the  specific  circumstances  which  distinguish 
them  from  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking  state  has  beta 
incidental.  It  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  psycho- 
logical theory  of  dreams,  to  state  and  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances distinguishing  dreams,  as  trams  of  ideu 
during  sleep,  from  trains  of  ideas  as  they  generally  oecor 
in  the  wnki  We  say  as  they  generally  occur, 

because  m  the  waking  slate  there  are  trains  of  ideas,  which 
occur  under  peculiar  circumstances,  resembling  dreams,  and 
differing  from  the  generality  of  trains  of  ideas  in  the  waking 
state  in  those  very  poinls  by  means  of  which  dreams  si 
the   generality  of  waking  trains,  are  to  be  distingi 
from  one  another.     The  trains  of  ideas  which  in  the 
state  occur  ihus  under  peculiar  circumstances  are  those 
reveries,  or,  more  expressively,  leaking  dream* 

Inch  present  themselves  tu  the  mind  during  d< 

1.  Ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  believed  to  be  sen- 
sations:  sc.  ned  by  the  fancy  are  believe 
real.     What  has  been  already  said,  when  we  were  re 
this  belief  in  the  presence  of  external  objects 
into   its  component   elements,  in   order   to   exempl 
operation  of  the  law  of  association  in  dreams,  has  expedited 
ptanatton  of  this  phenomenon.    When  we  ore  strike 
we  arc  conscious  continually  of  two  different  states  of  ru 
belief  in   the  existence  of  external  objects   present,  and 
belief  in    the  existence   of  external    objects    mo;    pre* 
These  two  states  of  mind  differ  only  in  this  point,  tl 
former  comprehends  certain  sensations  of  sighr,  while  the 
latter,  in    the  place  of  the  sensations  themselves,  bus  but 
the   ideas  of  the  aerisations.      Now,  when  we  are  awake, 

ire  compared  with  sensations,  the  belief  in  th 
ence  of  external  objects  not  present  with  the  bi 
existence  of  external  objects  present  ;  and  ideas  ere 
be  less  vivid  than  sensations,  the   former  belief  than   th* 
latter   belief     Thus,   and   thus   alone,  are  these  el 
mind  respectively  distinguished  from  each  other  when  ire 
are  awake  ;   but  when  we  are  asleep  we  have  no  se; 
with  which  to  compare  our  ideas,  and  no  exu 
present,  with  the  belief  in  whose  presence  we  can  compile 
l  lie  belief  in   I  heir  existence  when  they  are  not   present. 
Ideas  therefore,  no  longer  viewed  relatively,  take  the  plate 
Uious;  they  are  the  most  vivid  representations  which 
I  to  the  mind  of  the  quality 
objects;  and,  being  the  most  vivid,  are  believed  to  be  sen- 
sations. Whence  it  io.lows  thai  the  belief  in  th 
of  external  objects  not  present  takes  the  j  lact 
belief    in    the  existence   of    external    objects 

jing  the  phrase)  the  belief  in  the  presence  of  i 
It  may  also  be,  that  ideas  when  v 
from   bodilj   causes  which  we  cannot  trace,  aci 
vivid  than  ure  the  same  ideas  when  we  are  awake 
be  so,  which  we  cannot  positively  sa]  |  robiiblf, 

it  will  combine  with  the  previous  consideration  t- 
i In*  above-mentioned  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Hartley  wrote  upon  tins  point  with  great 
and  the  only  limit  in  the  following  extract  is  the 
of  a  materia]  hypothesis  at  the  end  of  it.    ■  The  see t 


nt  themselves  are  taken  to  be  real.  Now  this  hap- 
pens* first,  because  wc  have  no  other  reality  to  oppose  to  the 
ute .  themselves,   whereas   in    the    common 

ncii  fancy,  while  we  are  awake,  there  is  alw 

»et  of  real  external  objects  striking  some  of  our  senses,  and 

Cong  a  like  mistake  there,  or  if  we  become  quite 
ten  live  to  external  objects,  the  reverie  dues  so  far  put 
60  the  nature  of  a  dream  as  to  appear  a  reality ;  secondly, 
the  trains  uf  visible  ideas  which  occur  in  dreams  are  Jur 
mure  vivid  ihun  common  visible  ideas,  and  therefore  may 
the  more  ens  1 1  a  for  actual  impresiions.     Pot  trim 

reasons  these  ideas  should  be  so  much  more  vivid,  I  ran  not 
presume  to  tay.  1  guess  that  the  exclusion  of  real  iniprcs- 
•kn»  has  souie  share,  and  the  increased  heat  nf  the  brmn 
may  have  torn*  The  fact  is  most  observable  in 

sleep,  ull  the  visible  ideas  beginning 
then  to  be  more  than  usually  glaring/  (Observations  on 
Mmn.  310.) 

Thus  it  is  thai  i  dream  of  a  past  event  as  a  past 

•sent.     Any  1  hi  ch  we  dream  is  be! 

tobctak  before  our  eyes,  and  any  historical  indi- 

vidual to  be  our  cum  [anion.  Another  singular  consequence 
is  observable  .  of  dreams  produced  by  sensations 

of  bo  isation  of  the  rain  may  call  up,  as 

:  pain  and  its  causes,  an  idea  of  that 
which  will   remove  the   pain,  which,  when  we  are  awake, 
I  often  follow  the  sensation  of  pain;  and  this  idea  will 
W  taken  for  the  actual  presence  of  that  which  is  fitted  to 
e  uv      When,  for  instance,  we  hunger  or  thirst  in 
tUtjV  these  uneasy  sensations  call  up  respectively  the  ideas 
of  food  or  drink;  we  believe  that  we  have  food  or  drink  in 
to?  possession,  but  (the  hunger  or  thirst  of  course  continuing) 
dream  of  some  occurrence  which   prevents 
lion  of  our  appetites;  or  perhaps  we  have  the 
kale  of  the  food  or  drink,  and  believe  thai  W9 
the  sensation  of  tasting,  hut  yet  the  hunger  or  I  hirst 
sot  allayed.     Immediately  some  other  Maud  or  K\ 

f  to    us;    again  are  we   debarred   from   the 
again  do  we  taste  and  profit  not;    and  thus 
am  proceed  until  we  awake. 

i  (in  oilier  words)  the  grouping 
in  our  dreams  which  could  nol  exist 
suits  immediately  from  this  mistaking  of  id 
There  is  no  more  incongruit)  in  the  collocation 
Qselvesduring  sleep,  than  in  Uial  of  our  ideas 
ting  Mate.   In  both  st  al  another 

tame  law.      But  when  we  have  Ideas  of 
Turing  sleep,  we  believe  that  the  objects  are  them- 
preaent  ;    and  though  the  collocation  of  the  id 
.and such  as  would  excite  no  surprise  in  the  waking 
i  the  objecls  is  strange,  and  v. 

tns,  though  only  trains  of 

:tt  the  time  (as  has  been  explained)  to  he 

and  when  afterward*  remembered  as 

f  seem  strange  and  incongruous.  Dry  den's  poel  ical 

and  instance  may  here  relieve  tlie  wean  in- 
prose : — 

ir*  the  interlude!  which  fancy  make*  ; 
•atou  tforpi.  lhi«  mimic  wakes, 
•  medtoy  »f  rtMjuttiir<l  thing*. 
Ai  at  king'-' 

•  betntr  no  sensations  in  sleep,  as  in  the  waking 
sk  off  the  trains  of  our  idea?,  the  associations 
been  at  any  previous  time  or  times  formed  be 
uninterrupted  play  when  we  are 
;  m  when  we  are  awake.  When  we  are  awake,  ens 
i  call*  up  another,  this  perhaps  a  third,  and  thus  a  train  of 
lit  a*  is  commenced,  when  of  a  sudden  we  see  some  object ; 
the srnsatit  Ites  possession  of  the  mind,  and  {in  (he 

I— isqi  phrase)  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  train 
*f  wise*.  When  we  are  asleep  ibis  cannot  happen  :  and  an 
saoctalion  between  any  two  ideas  has  to  give  way  only 
Miuptr  sesociation  between  one  of  them  and  a  thud. 
The  grwiter  coherency,  than  if  they  were  made  bv  u*  when 
i wake,    of  speeches  which   we   believe    in    our 

n§  that  we  speak  or  write,  has  been  already  noticed, 

go   through   a   repetition    in 
dm.  lenibly   greater  ease   than  we  can 

when  I    «    the   same  reason  again 

which  we   have  not  for  a 

long  tnne  In  us  when  awake,  and  which  we 

perhaps  untble,  when  anxious  to  do  so,  to  cull 

trains  of  ideas  are  gone  through,  which  we  have 


% 


perhaps  wished  to  complete,  when  awake,  but  to  no  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  the  associations  between  the  several  pairs  of 
ideas  in  the  trains  are  too  faint  to  bear  up  against  the  < 
tiinial  interruption^  of  sensations.  Those  ideas  and  trains 
of  ideas  occurring  in  dreams,  which  we  are  unable  to  call 
up  when  we  are  awake,  are  said  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Dr.  Abererombie  gives  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who, 
bavins  been  something  of  a  Greek  scholar  in  his  youth, 
bad  afterwards  so  entirely  forgotten  the  Language  that  he 
could  not  even  read  the  words,  but  who  often  dn-amt  of 
rending  Greek  works  which  he  din 

such  manner  as  to  Understand  them.  tp.  894.)  Sir  Walter 
Scott  relates  a  very  extraordinary  dream  of  ihis  kind  in  his 
Notes  to  'The  A  ntiquary,'  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Wave>  ley 
Novels,  to  which  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader. 

We  may  observe,  that  (he  same  revival  of  long- forgotten 
ideas  and  trains  of  ideas  lake*  plane  often  during  delirium, 
the  similarity  between  our  trains  in  which  slate  and  our 

ns  we  have  already  alluded  to.    A  very  lingular  instance 

eh  revival  during  delirium   is  related   by   Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  '  Biographia  Litcraria'  (vol.  i.  chap,  w  i. 
To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  a  remark  generally  made 

rning  dreams,  that  the  mind  S3  to  control  over 

the  ideas  which  compose  them,  or  (as  it  m  otherwise  ex- 

iid  dues  not  exert  its  will  upon  tin 
as  it  does  upon  ideas  composing  trains  in  the  waking  si 
The  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  trai  L*  which 

pass  before  it  by  the  occurrence  of  sensations;  thus  it  need 
not  desire,  M  it  continually  dies  in  the  waking  state,  to 
have  the  ideas  composing  the  trains  rather  I  ban  the  sensa- 
tions; and  thus  the  idea-*  are  nut  presented  to  it,  as  they 
continually  are  in  the  waking  state,  in  that  particular  com- 
lo  1 1  .M  ion  which  is  called  desire  of  th*  id  rax,  ur  trilling  of 
the  ideas.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  full  extent  to  which  i he- 
remark  concerning  the  abninno  of  will  (as  it  is  sailed)  ovei 
idea.-*  in  dreams  i>  true;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  it  seems,  and  Indeed  ally  intended, 

to  imply  much  more. 

When  we  are  awake,  we  are  said  to  will  bodily  actions, 
ond  to  will  menial  actions  or  ideas.  Now,  when  we  are 
asleep,  we  will  bodily  actions  likewise;  but  from  the  man* 
ncr  in  which  ihe  body  is  affected  during  sleep,  the  actions 
do  not  follow  the  state  of  mind  called  uiut  as  they  do 
when  wo  are  awake.  We  will  to  run  from  an  enemy  who, 
we  believe,  is  pursuing  us,  but  we  cannot  run;  the  muse 
are  so  alluded  in  sleep  that  their  action  dues  not  follow  the 

of  mind  called  wi'//,  as  it  does  when  we  are  awake* 
Kmtv  one  who  has  dreamed  ttUSl  ■■■rienced   - 

■  drean  as  this,  and  must  remember  ihe  fear  which  follows 
it.  But  the  circumstance  that  tlie  action  does  not  follow 
by  mi  means  sfleets   the  existence  of  Ihe  ^tate  of  mind 

I  trill  during  dreams;  ind  it)  sleep  therefore,  as  in  tlie 
waking  state,  we  will  bodily  actions.  Again,  as  regards 
mental  actions  or  ideas,  w  i  will  over  these,  in  tbo 

waking  state,  either  hy  attending  to  them,  or  by  endeavouring 
to  recollect  them,  and  in  no  other  way;  and  every  one  who 
bai  dreamed  must  be  conscious  of  attention  to  trains  of  ideas 
during  his  dreams,  and  of  endeavours  to  recollect  ideas. 
Thus  neither  as  regards  mental  actions  is  there  any  absence 
during  dream  v  of  the  state  of  mind  called  will. 

The  only  difference  in  Nenecl  of  this  state  of  mind  be- 
tween dreams  and  waking  trains  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  in 
the  former  there  is  not  so  mi  J  attention   to  the 

ideas  as  in  the  latter;  inasmuch  ;•  -  a;e  not  inter* 

rup!cd  by  ,  as  bj«  trains  of  ideas  in  ihe  waking  Mate. 

3.  Our  measure  of  tnne  during  dreams  appears  not  to 
coincide  wnh   that    in    the    waking  stale.     Having  fallen 

?p  for  a  few  moments,  we  it  we  go  through, 

before  we  awake,  a  aeries  of  events  which  would  occupy, 
did  tlioy  ri  ally  happen,  days  or  months,  or  even  years,  And 
the  same  takes  place  often,  when  a  sensation  occur*  to 
awake  us,  in  the  brief  interval  between  the  baring  of  the 
'king.     Dr.  Abererombie  gives  the  ful- 

ig  instance,  which  will  serve  us  ss  well  as  any  other 
for  illustration: — *  A  gentleman  dreamed   that    be 

I  as  a  soldier,  joined  his  regiment,  deserted,  was 
bended,  carried  back,  tried,  condemned  to  bt  fl   n 

last  led  out  for  execution.  After  all  the  usual  preparation*, 
a  sun  was  fired  :  he  awoke  with  the  report,  and  found  that 
u  muse  in  an  adjoining  room  had  both  produced  the  dream 
nnd  awaked  him/  (p.  279.)  Again :  *  A  friend  of  mine/  says 
Dr.  Abererombie,  *  dreamed  that  he  crossed  tlvt  KxV 
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and  spent  a  fortnight  in  America*  In  embarking  on  his 
return,  he  fell  hito  the  sea;  aid  having  awaked  with  (he 
fright,  discovered  that  he  had  not  been  asleep  above  ten 
minutes.' 

This  discrepancy  between  our  notions  of  time  when  we 
are  asleep  MM  when  we  are  awake  may  he  very  easily  ex- 
plained. The  idea  of  time  is  only  an  idea  or'  so  many  suc- 
n>ns  of  events,  or  of  ideas  whether  called  up  b>  these 
events  or  otherwise*  On  looking  back  through  any  period 
of  our  mental  history,  if  we  remember  many  feelings  that 
have  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
long  time  ;  if  few,  of  a  abort  one*  Now  ideas  ore  remem- 
bered in  proportion  as  they  are  interesting  or  vivid.  In  the 
waking  state  and  in  sleep  the  MOM  ideas  would  pass  be 
Ihe  mind  during  the  same  lime;  but  in  the  waking  state 
they  would  be  viewed  as  ideas  only,  and  the  greater  number 
would  not  be  remembered.  But  in  sleep  they  are  believed  to 
Ije  sensations,  the  events  thought  of  are  believed  actually 
to  take  place,  and  the  ideas  thus  become  interesting  to  such 
;\  decree  that  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  Looking  back 
tin* ugh  these  ideas,  and  remembering  every  one  or  them, 
•jej  judge  the  time  during  which  they  have  passed  before 
the  mind  to  have  been  a  long  time, 

4.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  absence  of  surprise  in 
dreams.  It  is  not  indeed  true  that  the  feeling  of  surprise 
is  altogether  absent  from  dreams,  as  is  generally  asserted 
while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  absent,  and  in  which  its 
absence  is  thought  worthy  of  remark,  the  explanation  is 
simple.  In  our  dreams  we  believe  thai  we  see  persons  who 
are  either  dead  or  in  a  distant  country,  and  we  are  not  sur- 
prised; we  believe  that  we  witness  events  which  happened 
a  very  long  time  ago,  and  we  are  not  surprised.  Now  we 
have  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  and  we  have  not 
at  the  same  time  the  ideas  of  the  death  or  the  distant 
country  or  the  distant  time  at  which  the  event  took  place; 
having  the  ideas  of  the  persons  and  events,  we  believe 
these  ideas,  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  be  sensations; 
and  as  we  have  not,  together  with  the  apparent  sensations, 
the  ideas  of  the  death,  distant  country,  &c,  we  have  no 
ideas  with  which  the  apparent  sensations  are  incongruous; 
and  there  being  no  incongruity,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us.  We  think  of  the  persons  or  events,  as  we  might  think 
of  them  when  awake,  without  certain  additional  itleas; 
and  not  having  these  additional  ideas,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  seeing,  or  believing  that  we  see,  the  persons  or  events, 
any  more  than  we  should  he  surprised  at  seeing  (could  we 
by  possibility  do  so)  the  same  persons  or  events  when  we 
were  awake,  if  we  knew  not  that  the  person  had  died  or 
was  in  another  country,  or  that  the  event  was  one  of  history. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  those  instances  in  which 
we  do  feel  surprise.  The  idea  of  a  person  or  event  believed 
to  be  seen  may  call  up  any  of  the  additional  ideas  that 
have  before  been  absent.  We  believe  that  we  see  a  person, 
and  we  then  think  of  his  death  ;  we  are  immediately  sur- 
prised;  and  we  dream  that  we  are  dreaming.  Every  one 
who  has  dreamed  must  have  experienced  such  a  dream  as  this. 

II.  This  second  part  of  the  article  was  to  contain  so  much 
of  the  little  that  is  known  concerning  the  state  of  the  body 
in  sleep  as  is  relevant  to  the  subject  of  dr< 

The  organs  of  the  rive  external  senses  are  so  affected  by 
sleep,  that  the  sensations  which  respectively  pertain  to  them 
are  either  not  felt  at  all,  or  are  felt  very"  much  less  often, 
and  very  much  less,  than  when  we  are  awake,  ami  < 
when  they  are  felt  they  generally  awake  us.  But  of  this 
we  have  already  spoken. 

We  have  also  spoken  of  the  effects  of  sensations  of  bodily 
pain  and  of  internal  sensations  on  dreams.  The  manner  in 
which  sickness,  through  the  medium  of  internal  sensations, 
in  I  en  si  ties  dreams,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

It  is  a  question  whether  sleep  operates  on  the  mind  as 
well  as  on  the  body ;  whether,  while  it  suspends  the  action 
of  the  body,  it  also,  either  through  the  body  or  otherwise, 
suspends  the  action  of  the  mind.  This  is  a  question  on 
which  we  cannot  speak  positively,  and  on  which  our  opi- 
nion can  be  determined  only  by  the  greater  probability  of 
the  one  side  or  of  the  other. 

Some  writers  assert  tbat  we  do  not  always  dream 
when  we  are  asleeo.  They  say  that  the  proper  effect  of 
sleet)  is  to  suspeno  the  action  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of 
the  body,  and  that,  to  the  extent  to  which  we  dream,  sleep 
o  paired.  They  sneak  of  two  kinds  of  sleep,  the  one  in 
which  we  do  not  dream,  and  which  they  call  perfect 
sleep;    the  other,  in  which  we   dream,  and  which  the 


call  imperfect.  One  of  these  writers  is  Mr.  T  ocke,  who  has 
expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  during  sleep  we 
do  not  always  think  ;  his  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  being,  that  all  of  us  aie  conscious  of  having  no 
dream*  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  that  we 
sleep,  that  some  persons  even  do  not  dream  at  all.  and  that 
a  supposition  that  the  dreams  are  forgotten  almost  the  very 
moment  after  they  have  taken  place  is  absurd.  (Essay  on 
the  H u man  Undershmdhig^  %  I  sec.  it)  If  however  we  do 
not  dream  always,  how  is  the  beginning  of  our  dreams  ac- 
counted for?  "The  mind  is,  on  this  supposition,  at  a  pat' 
titular  period  of  sleep,  void  of  ideas;  an  idea  suddenly 
eaten  it,  and  dreaming  begins.  Now  the  idea  was  not 
called  up  by  an  idea  antecedent  to  it,  for  antecedently  there 
was  no  idea  in  the  mind.  How  then  did  it  come  to  enter 
thi'  mind?  This  consideration  appears  to  us  adequate  to 
set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  whether  we  dream  always  ornoL 

Dreaming    always,    we    may   remember   or 
dreams  according  to  whether  our  sleep  is  deep  or  slight, 
and    remember  them   in    proportion   as  it    is    not    deep. 
One  part  of  the  same  fit  of  sleep  is  more   intense  than 
another ;  the  dreamer  remembers  ihe  dreams  of  this  tatt 
part,  but  forgets  those  of  the  first,  as  regards  which  il 
same  as  if  he  had  not  dreamt  at  all.     In  one  state  OJ 
the  same  person  has  a  greater  amount  of  deep  sleep  than 
in  another;    be   in    consequence   remembers    his   dreams 
belter,  or  (as  he  would  most  probably  express  it  j  he  dreams 
more  in  the  second  state  of  health  than  in  the  first   Agaia, 
one  person's  bodily  const  itnti.n  lb  such  as  to  make  i 
generally  more  intense  than  that  of  another  person,  and  in 
consequence  he  is  less  of  a  dreamer.    There  have  been 
instances  of  persons  who  di>  not  remember  ever  to  have 
dreamed,  and  of  others  who  have  not  remembered  any  dream* 
until  at  a  very  advanced  period  of  life. 

III.  As  regards  the  instances  of  dreams  which  we  propose 
to  relate,  there  are  three  possible  cases;  they  are  either  un- 
true, or  true  and  explainable  by  ordinary  or  natural  means, 
or  else  true  and  not  so  explainable,  and  therefore  (in  the 
common  phrase)  supernatural.     Now  these  instances  are 
so  far  authenticated,  that  we  are  not  authorized  al 
to  discredit   them.      Not   discrediting   them,  we 
unable  to  explain  them  by  the  ordinary  means 
is  possible,  certainly,  that  as  the  dreams  and  tin 
circumstances  come  to  us,  there  may  be  both  some 
geration  in  the  dreams  themselves,  and  some  om 
cidents   previous  to   the  occurrence  of  the  dreams 
might  help  to  explain  the  attendant  circumstances.    On 
the  other   hand,  the  instances  (and  we  are  about 
merely  a  selection)   are  numerous.     And   again,    I 
another  set  of  incidents,  also  well  authenticated,  which,  like 
these  instances  of  dreams,  are,  if  we  believe  them 
arc  related,   unsusceptible  of  explanation   by 
natural  means.     We  refer  to  the  many  stories  tohl 
appearance  of  persons,  at  the  moment  of  death,  to  friends  of 
relations  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  death  lakes 
place.     Now  these  incidents  pave  the  wn  . 
for  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  character  of  such  drt 
we  are  about  to  relate,     If  these  incidents  axebeli 
be  supernatural,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  Ml 
also  be  supernatural  dreams.     We  must  observe  h 
that  in  calling  either  the   incidents  to  which  we  h 
fem  d  or  the  dreams  supernatural,  we  mean  no  more  than 
that   they  cannot  be  explained  by  natural   mean*,     Wt 
i  say  how  I  hey  were  brought  about ;   neither  can  me 
say,  looking  at   the  particular  circumstances  v      ■ 

ned  and   the  particular  persons  to   whom  tbff 
happened,  why  they  were  brought  about. 

The  first  instance  that  we  give  is  of  a  dream  which  oc- 
curred to  a  gentleman  now  alive,  and  which  was  related 
by  him  to  members  of  his  family  who  are  also  now  alwt, 
and  to  other  persons,  on  the  day  after  he  dreamt  i 
before  the  event  which  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  in  h» 
dream  was  known.     We  extract  the  account  ol 
making  some  immaterial  alterations,  from  a  book 
the  *  Royal  Book  of  Dreams/  in  which  it  n 
greatest  particularity.     *  In  the  night  of  the  I 
1812,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  House,  near  R 
Cornwall,  awoke  his  wife,  and,  exceeding 
her  tbat  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was   in 
House  of  Commons,  and  saw  a  man 
gentleman  who  had  just  entered  the  lobby,  who  wa 
to  be  the  chancellor;  to  which  Mrs.  W,  replied  that 
only  a  dream,  and  recommended  h 
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ild,     l\u  did  *<>;  but  shortly  after  he  again  awoke 

said  that  he   had,  a  second   time,  had  the  same 

The  Wia  repealed  a  third  time,   on 

;  iding  hi>  wife's  entreaties  that  he  would 

lie  quiet  and  endeavour  to  target  it,  he  arose  (then  between 

One  end  two  o'clock)  and  dressed  himself.     At  breakfast 

u*  dreams  were  the  sole  subject  of  conversation;  and  in 

■  forenoon  Mr,  W.  went  to  Falmouth,  where  he  relaied 
particulars  of  I  hem  to  all  of  his  acquaintance  thai  he 
Uowitig   day,    Mr.  Tucker,  of  Tremnton 
Ca>f  nnanied  by  hit  wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr,  W„ 

El u use  on  a  visit.     Mr.  W,  related  to  Mr. 
Mice  of  his  dreams;  on  which  Mr.  T*  ob- 
it would  do  very  well  for  a  dream  to  have  the 
or  in  the  lobhy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
I  not  be  found  there  in  reality.    Mr.  T.  then  asked 
:  sort  of  a  man  he  appeared  to  be,  when  Mr.  W,  de- 
ed him  minutely.    Mr.  T,  replied,  u  Your  description 
ot  at  all  that  of  the  chancellor,  but  is  very  exactly  that 
Ir    Perceval,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer/'     He 
nether  Mr.  W.  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Perceval, 
I  that  he  hud  never  seen  him,  nor  had  ever  had 
do  with  him;  and  further,  that  he  had  never 
»n  the  House  of  Contra  jus  in  his  life.    At  this  moment 
d  a  horse  gallop  to  the  door  of  the  house*   and 
after  a  son  of  Mr.  Williams  entered  the  room, 
hat  he  had  galloped  otn  from  Truro,  having  seen 
.in   I  hoi  e  who  had  come  by  that  evenings  mail 
mi,  and  who  had  been  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th,  when  a  man  called 
im  had  shot  Mr.  Perceval,     After  the  astonish* 
!us  intelligence  created  had  a  little  subsided, 
nbed  most^roinutely  the  appearance  and  dress 
man  that  he  saw  in  his  dream  lire  the  pistol  at  I  lie 
etlor,  a>  alao  of  the   chancellor.     About  six  weeks 
\V.  having  business  in  town,  went,  accompanied 
friend,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where,  as  lias  I 
observed,  he  had  never  before  been.     Immediately 
to  the  steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby,  he 
distinctly  within  my  recollection,  in 
lr earn,  as  any  room  in  my  house ;"  and  he  made  the 
vati on  when  he  entered  the  lobhy.     He  then 
OtU   the  exact  spot  where  Bell  high  am  stood  when 
,  and  which  Mr.  Perceval  had  rea*  bed  when  he  was 
nek  by  the  ball,  where  he  fell.     The  dress  both  of  Mr, 
Itellingham  agreed  with  the  description  given 
by  M  *n   to  the  most  minute  particulars.1     This 

dream  ts  related  also  by  Dr.  Abercrotnbie  (p.  30U),  with  a 
-ii  as  to  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
lin  and  the  announcement  of  the  event,  and  with  some 
(instances, 
>  following  are  among  many  instances  mentioned 
mbic,  who  vouches  for  their  truth.   A  Scotch 
who  lived  near  Edinburgh,  dreamt  one  night, 
i»s1  in  that  town,  that  he  saw  a  fire,  and  one 
u  in  the  midst  of  it.   On  awaking,  he  instantly 
returned  home  with  the  greatest  speed.     He 
n  fire,  and  was  just  in  tune  to  assist  in 
ne  of  his  children,  who  in  the  alarm  had  been  left  in 
a  place  of  danger.     Two  sisters  had  been  for  some  days 
lick  brother,  and  one  of  them  had  borrowed  a 
i  a  friend,  her  own  being  under  repair.  The  sisters 
t'ther  in  a  room  communicating  with  that 
I  he  elder  awoke  in  a  state  offbeat  agi- 
the  other  to  tell  her  that  she  had  had  a 
tra.     'I  dreamt,*  she  said,  *  that  Mary's  watch 
and  that  when  I  told  you  of  the  circumstance, 
"Much  worse  than  that  has  happened;   for 
ith   has  stopped   also,'** — naming  their  sick 
The  watch,  however,  was  found  to  be  going  cor- 
.1   i he  brother  was  sleeping  quietly.     Toe  dream 
next  night;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
he  sisters  having  occasion  to  seal  a  note,  went  to 
watch  from  a  writing-desk  in  which  she  had  de- 
i  ud  that  it  had  stopped.   She  ru&hcd 
-  room  in  alarm,  remembering  the  dream, 
he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
id  had  expired.    (Abercrombie  s  Intellectual 
M)2.) 
owing  is  written  in  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  copy  of 
rice,  belonging  to  a  friend  of  the  writer  of 
J  u  circumstantial  manner  of  narration  entitles 
he  prediction  of  the  beheading  of  Charles 
549. 


I.  and  of  the  lire  to  the  old  woman  is  no  more  extraordi- 
nary than  that  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  a  gentle- 
man who  had  never  seen  him,  and  was  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  him.  It  is  signed  Richard  Fiennes,  to 
whom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  Concordance  once  be- 
longed; and  it  is  dated  September  14th,  1666,  the  year  of 
the  tire  of  London.  *  In  the  yeare  1653,  on  the  26th  day  of 
May,  Mr.  Fortescue  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  a 
person  of  greate  honoure  and  sobriety,  told  me  at  H  can  ton 
in  the  said  county,  in  the  presence  of  my  nephew,  Roll,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  quality,  that  there  was  a  woman  of  his 
knowledge,  that  was  then  living,  that  niany  veaies  btfore 
the  warres  had  a  vision  of  them,  and  of  the  king's  behead- 
ing, and  amongst  many  other  particulars,  of  the  destruction 
of  London.  This  I  writt  down  in  my  Almanack  tor  the 
yeare  1 053,  the  same  day  it  was  told  me  with  Avertat  Deus 
under  it ;  but  it  hath  plwned  God  that  for  our  smne  Lon- 
don is  allsoe  now  consumed.  I  pray  God  we  may  all  receive 
instruction  by  it.' 

We  shall  conclude  these  instances  with  an  account  of 
two  concurrent  dreams  furnished  by  Dr.  A  here  iambic,  which 
were  not,  like  those  we  have  already  given,  followed  by  the 
event  on  which  they  are  said  to  have  turned,  but  of  which 
the  coincidence  is  very  extraordinary.  *  A  voung  man, 
who  was  at  an  academy  a  hundred  miles  from  home, 'dieamt 
that  he  went  to  his  father's  house  in  the  night,  tried  the 
front  door,  but  found  it  locked  :  got  m  by  a  back-door,  and, 
finding  nobody  out  of  bed,  went  directly  to  the  bed  roe  in  of 
his  parents.     He  tie  ,  his  mother,  whom  he  found 

awake,  M  Mother,  I  am  going  a  long  journey  and  am  o 
to  bid  you  good  in-  '  On  Lhio,  she  answered  under  much 
agitation,  "  Oh  dear  son,  thou  art  dead!**  He  instantly 
awoke,  and  thought  no  more  of  his  dream,  until  a  few  davs 
after,  he  received  a  letter  frota  his  father,  inquiring  very 
anxiously  after  his  health,  in  consequence  ol  a  frightful 
dieam  his  mother  had  on  the  same  ni^ht  in  which  the 
dream  now  mentioned  orcurreri  to  him.  She  dieamt  that 
she  heard  some  one  attempt  to  open  the  fiont-door,  then  go 
to  the  back-door,  and  at  last  come  into  her  bed  room.  She 
then  saw  it  was  her  son,  who  came  to  the  side  of  her  bed, 
and  said,  M  Mother,  I  am  going  a  lon^  journey  and  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  good  bye:*'  on  which  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
dear  son,  thou  art  dead  I'1  But  nothing  unusual  happened 
to  either  of  the  parties.*     (p.  ^ 

Instances  oi  such  dreams  as  these  have  been  related  in  all 
limes.  The  dream  of  CVsar's  wife,  Calpurnia,  the  night  before 
the  assassination  (^uctou.  C&iar,  81),  is  such  an  instance. 

There  are  many  dram  recorded  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  which,  together  with  the  attendant  ciicunv 
stances,  rest  on  very  strong  historical  evidence,  resembling 
the  instances  occurring  in  what  is  called  profane  history  ; 
and  a  supernatural  agency  being  admitted  in  them,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist  also  in  other  instances 
of  dreams.  For  when  once  we  allow  the  inadequacy  of 
natural  means  for  the  explanation  of  a  particular  phenome- 
non, we  cannot  stop  where  we  please,  and  say  there  is  a 
reason  why  supernatural  causes  should  have  operated  fa 
this  ease,  but  there  is  nane  why  they  should  have  operated 
in  that.  In  speaking  of  aupernatural  causes  or  of  si«j 
natural  agency,  phrases  to  which  we  attach  no  definite  posi- 
tive meaning,  and  which  we  can  only  explain  negatively, 
we  confess  our  inability  to  account  fur  the  manner  in  which 
an  event  or  events  came  to  pass;  and  if  unable  to  account 
for  the  manner,  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  explain 
the  reason  of  the  occurrence. 

The  supernatural  interpositions  to  which,  in  our  diffi- 
culty, we  resort  for  aid,  must,  if  they  exist,  be  determined 
by  general  laws,  which  in  the  course  of  time  it  cither 
may  or  may  not  be  given  to  men  to  know.  At  present 
we  see  only  the  particular  interpositions,  particular  events 
belonging  to  another  system,  which  we  call  supernatural, 
which  is  governed,  however,  doubtless,  like  our  own  or  the 
natural  system,  by  general  laws,  and  which  move*  perhaps 
co-ordinately  with  this  to  a  common  end;  and  knowing  not 
the  laws  of  that  system,  nor  the  connexion  between  it  and 
our  own,  we  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  record  the 
particular  initinOii  It  is  certainly  not  philosophical  to 
refer  each  particular  interposition  to  a  particular  providence, 
as  is  done  by  Bishop  Bull  in  his  senium  concerning  the 
'  Holy  Office  of  Angels ;'  but  in  an  admission  of  our  own 
ignorance,  combined  with  an  opinion  that  the  interposi- 
tions (as  they  are  called)  are  regulated  by  general  laws, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  objected  ta. 
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Many  dreanfs  which  have  in  former  times  been  accounted 
supernatural,  as  revealing  facts  and  truths  of  science,  may 
doubtless  bo  explained  by  means  within  our  own  knowledge. 
We  have  spoken  of  Franklin's  belief  in  revelations  made 
to  him  during  dreams  concerning  political  events,  and  have 
given  a  natural  explanation  of  their  revelations.  The  dream 
which  is  relaied  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Notes  to  The  Anti- 
quary would,  there  is  little  doubt,  have  formerly  been  con- 
sidered supernatural. 

There  are  several  instances  of  dreams,  similar  to  those  re- 
lated of  himself  by  Franklin  and  that  related  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  given  by  Henry  More  in  his  *  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,' (ii.  16.)  all  of  which  may  be  explained  similarly; 
as.  for  instance,  the  dieam  of  Avenzoar  Albumaron,  an 
Arabian  physician,  to  whom  his  lately  deceased  friend 
suggested  in  his  sleep  'a  very  soverain  medicine  for  his 
soi  e  eyes.'  Indeed  all  dreams  of  the  appearance  of 
ghosts,  where  they  are  believed  to  relate  what  may  have 
been  before  known  to  the  dreamer,  may  be  explained  by  the 
two  circumstances,  that  ideas  in  dreams  are  taken  for  sen- 
sations, and  that  trains  of  ideas  associated  together  are  not 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  sensations,  as  they  are  in  sleep. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  very  happily  observed  that,  in  the  cases 
where  ghosts  are  believed  to  appear  in  dreams,  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  person  to  whom  the  ghost  belongs  as  being  in 
the  room  in  which  we  ourselves  are  sleeping;;  and  further, 
that  such  ghosts  always  appear  in  a  half  waking  state,  when 
'  the  impressions  of  the  bed,  curtains,  room,  &c,  received 
by  the  eyes  in  the  half  moments  of  their  opening,  blend 
-with,  anil  give  vividness  and  appropriate  distance  to,  the 
dream  image,  which  returns  when  they  close  again.'  (Lite- 
rary Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  202.) 

There  is  a  long  '  Essay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Dream- 
ing' in  Baxter's  '  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul ;'  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  that  dreams  are 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  spirits.  However  fanciful 
is  this  object,  the  essay  is  valuable,  as  containing  many  facts 
and  displaying  much  ingenuity. 

The  theory  of  dreams  is  treated  briefly  in  Dr.  Hartley's 
■work,  in  Mr.  Stewart's  '  Philosophy  of  tne  Human  Mind' 
(vol.  i.  chap.  8),  in  which,  however,  but  little  is  done  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  in  Dr.  Beattie's 
*  Dissertations.'  (Lond.  1783,  4to).  Dr.  Abercrombie's  and 
Mr.  Macnish's  works  are  valuable  for  nothing  else  than 
the  instances  which  they  furnish.  There  is  an  article,  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Macnish's  book,  and  written  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  London  Review,' 
which  shows  great  metaphysical  acumen,  and  from  which 
the  reader  will  derive  much  instruction. 

The  works  of  Aristotle  contain  a  short  treatise  on  dreams 
(irepi  'EwirviW) ;  and  many  valuable  observations,  as  well 
as  fancies,  are  scattered  through  the  poem  of  Lucretius. 
There  is  also  extant,  in  Greek,  a  work  on  dreams  by 
Artemidorus,  besides  the  Oneirocritikon  of  Astra  mnsychus, 
and  that  attributed  to  Nicephorus,  a  patriaich  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

•  DRENTHE,  a  small  province  in  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  by  Groningen,  on  the  east  by 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  south  by  Overyssel,  and 
on  the  vest  by  Overyssel  and  Friesland.  Drenthe  lies  be- 
tween 52°  35'  and  53°  12'  N.  lat,  and  between  6°  5'  and  7° 
£.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  41  Eng- 
lish miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  39  miles.  The  soil  of 
the  province  is  in  general  poor  in  quality,  comprising  a  large 
proportion  of  marsh-land  and  of  sandy  wastes.  There  are 
only  three  towns  requiring  mention,  viz. :  Assen,  the  capi- 
tal, Meppelt,  and  Koevorden.  Assen  is  about  22  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Groningen ;  the  population  in  1814 
amounted  to  1175  souls,  and  at  present  is  about  1900. 
Meppelt,  which  is  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  province, 
is  more  populous,  and  contains  about  5500  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  weaving  canvass.  Koevor- 
den, situated  on  the  small  river  A  a,  in  52°  41'  N.  lat.  and 
6°  42'  E.  long.,  stands  in  a  morass.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
strength,  being  considered  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Coenorn 
and  the  key  to  the  provinces  of  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and 
Friesland.  It  was  besieged  in  1672  by  the  bishop  of  Mun- 
ster,  and  taken  by  him  through  the  treachery  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  but  it  was  soon  after  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  2200.  In  the  statistical  publications  of  the 
Dutch  government  Drenthe  is  for  most  purposes  in- 
cluded with  the  adjoining  province  of  Groningen,  so  that 
tils  not  /KMsible  to  offer  any  .details  of  that  nature.    The 


population  of  the  entire  province  is  about  50,000.    [Kut- 

PEN,  &C.] 

DRESDEN,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  (in 
the  circle  of  Meissen),  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  in  51°  6'  N.  lat,  and  13°  34'  E.  long.,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  410  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  it  is  equi- 
distant from  Frankfort  and  Hamburg,  Vienna  and  Mu- 
nich, Stockholm  and  St  Petersburg.  The  fine  plain 
in  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  emi- 
nences which  belong  to  the  Saxon  Switzerland  and  are 
mostly  crowned  with  vineyards  and  gardens :  on  the  south 
and  south-west  there  are  similar  elevations,  which  are  the 
termination  of  the  Erzgebirge  or  Ore-mountains  of  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  on  this  side.  Westward  lies  the  beautifully 
romantic  'vale  of  rocks,'  or  'Plauische  GrundV  througn 
which  the  Weiseritz  flows  before  it  traverses  part  of 
Dresden  and  falls  into  the  Elbe.  On  the  north-western 
side  of  the  city  the  Elbe  winds  round  an  enclosure  planted 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  on  the  north  the  distance  is 
bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills,  in  general  covered  with 
firs  and  pines.  Though  Dresden  does  not  rank  among  the 
largest,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  inte- 
resting capitals  in  Europe,  and  well  deserves  the  appellation 
of  the  *  German  Florence.'  It  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  Dresden  Proper,  or  the 
'Altstadf  (Old  Town,)  with  its  three  suburbs,  and  the 
'  Friedrichs-stadt,'  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Web- 
eritz :  these  two  quarters  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  city,  and  are  disjoined  from  the  third,  or  the  *  Neu- 
stadt'  (New  Town,)  by  the  Elbe,  which  is  here  480  feet  in 
breadth.  In  continuation  of  the  New  Town,  there  ait 
some  later  erections,  called  the  *Neue  Anbau,'  or  new 
buildings,  which  form  a  kind  of  suburb  to  it.  The  space 
gained  by  levelling  the  fortifications  in  the  years  1810  and 
1817  has  been  appropriated  to  gardens,  promenades,  and 
building. 

Dresden  contains  altogether  1 1  gates  or  entrances,  27 
public  squares,  146  streets,  and  20  churches  and  chapelt, 
viz.  13  for  Lutherans,  1  for  Reformed  Lutherans,  and  6  for 
Roman  Catholics ;  besides  5  synagogues.  The  population 
about  two  hundred  years  ago  was  inconsiderable,  as  the 
average  births  from  1617  to  1725  did  not  exceed  500  yearly: 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  however  they  rose  to 
1950,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fell  to  1600. 
After  the  year  1815  they  increased  again  to  1800,  and  in 
1830  had  reached  2000.  In  1833-1834  the  average  of  birthi 
was  2108,  and  of  deaths  2093.  In  1813  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  41,218 ;  in  1831  it  was  63,979 ;  and  at  present  it 
is  upwards  of  66,000.  Of  this  number  about  4200  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  800  Jews:  the  remainder  are  Protestants. 
The  houses,  in  number  about  3000,  are  principally  built  of 
Pirna  freestone,  and  in  general  are  from  five  to  six  stories 
in  height. 

The  old  town,  sometimes  called  Old  Dresden,  has  fear 
squares  and  41  streets.  The  most  interesting  structure  in 
this  quarter  is  the  royal  palace,  1300  paces  in  circuit,  which, 
faces  the  west  side  of  the  bridge :  it  is  an  irregular  budding 
in  the  Gothic  style,  embellished  with  a  church,  which  hat 
the  highest  tower  and  steeple  in  the  town.  The  chief  parts 
of  this  edifice  are  the  royal  audience  chamber,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  called  a  chapel,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Rubens  and  Mengs,  the  chamber  of  ceremony  (praeuV 
zimmer)  on  the  second  floor,  the  porcelain-cabinet,  the  walls 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  porcelain,  the  Proposition- 
Saal  (hall  of  propositions),  in  which  the  sessions  of  iht 
Saxon  legislature  are  opened,  the  royal  library,  the  hall  ef 
audience,  with  a  splendid  ceiling  painted  by  Sylvester,  and 
the  parade-chamber,  with  paintings  by  the  same  master. 
The  celebrated  GriineGewolbe  (green  vault)  opens  upon 
the  palace-yard,  and  contains  a  costly  collection  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  and  works  of  art  in  gold,  silver,  amber,  and 
ivory,  arranged  in  eight  rooms,  the  painting  of  which  » 
green,  and  the  walls  are  decorated  with  mirrors  laid  into 
compartments  of  marble  and  serpentine  stone.  This  col- 
lection, which  was  begun  by  King  Augustus,  and  has  best 
gradually  increased  by  his  successors,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
one  million  sterling  in  value.  Close  to  the  palace  are  the 
chancery  building,  the  depository  for  the  national  archive* 
and  the  Stallgebiiude  (mews),  in  which  there  are  four  nobis 
collections  in  art,  namely,  the  armoury,  the  gallery  of  anni 
the  cabinet  of  casts  and  models,  and  the  picture  gaUerjy 
The  armoury  contains  upwards  of  20,000  specimens  of  nr» 
motm  weapons,  fcc*  principally  from  all  ages  in  Buoa  am) 


German  history ;  the  gallery  of  arras,  a  hall  one  hundred 

paces  in  length,  comprises  2000  specimens  of  antient  and 

modern  arms,  weapons  used  in  hunting,  &c. ;  the  cabinet 

Of  easts  was  formed  by  Raphael  Mengs,  purchased  by  the 

hue   king,  and  enlarged  by  easts  moulded  by  Bianconi  of 

Rome.      The  picture  gallery,  in  the   upper  story  of  the 

building,  is  composed  of  the  outer  .gallery,  which  runs  round 

ibe  four  sides  of  the  StaHgebaude,  the  inner  gallery  towards 

line  yard*  and  the  Pastell -cabinet*     The  outer  gallery  con- 

no  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school,  90  of  the 

Italian,  and  many  of  the  French  and  German:  the  inner 

1  by  356  specimens  of  the  Italian  school; 

ibinet  comprises  1 50  paintings  ofvai 

masi  >  r  this  building  stands  the  Palace  of  Princes, 

handsome   chapel,  a  gallery  of  port  raits  of 

gooes  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  lines,  a  porcelain  cabinet, 
>  volumes,  ami  cabinet  of  engraving*.  If  n 
ee  of  the  co-regent,  Prince  John.    A  covered 
*iy  leads  from  this  palace  to  the  opera-house,  where  there 
is  nice  on  the  stage  for  500  performers,  and  in  the  house 
irs.    The  square  adjoining  it  is  called 
tii»er ;  three  sides  of  it  are  occupied  by  six  pavilions 
counseled  by  a  gallery  one  story  high ;  the  quadrangle  con- 
taias  four  fountains  and  three  hundred  orange  trees.    The 
lis  pavilions,  which  are  profusely  ornamented,  contain  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  consisting  of  four  galleries  and 
at  saloons;  a  cabinet  of  engravings,  comprising  200,000 
plates  and  upwards, arranged  in  twelve  classes;  a  collection 
sf  mathematical    and  philosophical    instruments  ;  a  col- 
lection of  works  of  art   in  ivory,   alabaster,  silver,   iron, 
wood.  &c. ;  a  chamber  of  models  useful  in  hydrography, 
tary  architecture,  &c, ;   and  a   miscellaneous 


which 


other  buildings  of  note  in  the  Old  Town  are  the 
present  the  residence  of  one  of  the  nival 
the  principal  depository  for  the  Meissen  china; 
*hind  it  are  spacious  gardens  and  grounds,  rommand- 
l  views  ot  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  sur- 
Immediately  adjacent  are  the  hall,  in 
is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  productions  of 
its;  ihe  Academy  of  Arls  and  School  of  Design. 
tilery  of  Duplicates,  in  which  there  are  250  paint- 
re  was  not  sufficient  room  in  the  Great 
.  leb rated  tapestries  worked  after  Raphael's 
ne  side  of  the  square  of  St.  Mary's  church  is 
adjoining  it  is  the  Arsenal,  which  can  tains  a 
collection  of  ever)'  kind  of  arms,  and  in  one  of  the 
be  portraits  of  all  the  Saxon  sovereigns  from 
times.     Facing  the  Arsenal  stands 
ical  Building,   now  used  for  a  medical  and 
it  there  is  a  subterraneous  hall  de- 
wtth  by   Francisco  Casanova.     In   the 

*t  is  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  building  of  two 
the  states  hold  their  sittings  and  committees, 
handsome  souare  in  the  Old  Town  is  the  Old 
of  which  the  town-hall  is  the  great  orna- 
this  direction  He  also   the  royal   mansion  and 
>w  a  botanical  garden,  New  ]*ost~Office,  Kauf- 
i'  Hall),  with  its  colonnade,  Treasury,  German 
two  royal  villas,  with  fine  gardens  and  chapels,  the 

grounds  attached,  the  Mews  and  Ri 
Military  Hospital  and  gardens,  and  the  Orphan 
i  church.  remarkable  churches  in 

Mary's,  built  in  J  726,  after  the  model 
'eterVat  Rome;  the  Church  of  the  Cross,  a  paral- 
Vttgraao.  with  a  steeple  305  feet  in  height  containing  three 
tjwi  of  columns;  the  Protestant  church  of  St.  Sophia,  an 
fanular  structure  erect ed  in  1351  ;  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
!   or  church  of  the  court,  begun  in   1751   by 
>,  on  which  more  than  3U,000/.  have  been 
pel  is  connected  with  the  royal  palace, 
and  a  pyrnmidically  disposed 
'  lefsof  columns,  in  all  30*2  feel  nigh,  and  contains 
-  a  multitude  of  paint- 
ing*, H  muments,  carving*,  altars, 

connected  with   the  Old  Town  by 
the  Pirn  a.  See  or  Dohna,  and 
these,  which  extends  from 
KumIiz  brook,  has  a  long  street, 
en  wtti'  we  the  present  king   usually  re- 

al School,  is  close  adjoin- 
ing;  ***d    likewise  Maurice's  Avenue,   on   part    of   the 


site  of  the  former  fortifications,  this  avenue  derives  its 
name  from  a  piece  of  sculpture  ,  nearly  three  on 

tunes  old,  exhibiting  Maurice,  the  elector,  and  Augustus, 
his  successor,  with  their  consorts,  as  large  as  life;  Mau- 
rice being  represented  as  threatened  by  the  scythe  of  death, 
and  delivering  his  electoral  sword  to  Augustus.  In  front  of 
the  external  entrance  into  the  Pi rna  suburb  is  the  G; 
Garden,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  in  circuit;  and  to  the 
right  lies  the  Nursery  of  Fruit  Trees,  which  contains  up- 
wards of  65,000  plants,  and  a  building  in  the  centre,  whe 
concerts  are  held  8Wf  week.  The  See  suburb  covers 
south-west,  and  the  Wildsruf  the  western  side  of  the  Old 
Town.  From  the  last-mentioned  suburb  is  an  avenue  called 
the  Ostra-Allee,  on  one  side  of  which  are  Prince  Maxi- 
milian's palace,  gardens,  and  observatory, antl  the  buildings 
where  the  silver  bullion  is  pressed,  cut,  and  prepared  for 
use  at  the  Mint :  this  avenue  opens  upon  a  massive  bridge 
-  the  Weiseritx,  which  leads  to  the  Friedrichs-stadt 
<  FredericttQwH  or  Neu-Ostra),  the  second  grand  quarter  of 
Dresden,  between  which  and  the  Elbe  are  the  wooded 
grounds,  called  the  Ostra-Gehege.  Here  are  the  ceme- 
tery and  infirmary  for  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  is  Balth; 
Peraioser's  monument  to  his  own  memory,  chiselled  by  him- 
self, and  representing  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  ;  the  Mar- 
colini  Palace  and  grounds,  with  an  observatory,  chapel,  and 
collection  of  engravings,  and  drawings  in  sepia  by  Seidel- 
matin,  and  in  ihe  grounds  Mulielli's  fine  marble  group  of 
Neptune,  drawn  by  m-horses,  and  attended  by  marine 
deities  and  tritous,  in  the  act  of  crowning  Amphitritc  with 
a  wreath,  the  group  serving  as  the  channel  for  a  cascade ; 
the  Freemason's  Lodge ;  and  ft  riding-house.  This  pan 
Dresden  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  mechanics  and 
others  of  the  lower  els 

The  access  from  the  old  town  to  the  new  town,  the  third 
grand  quarter  of  the  city,  which  lies  to  the  north-east  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  across  the  palace  square  and 
bjrjdge,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Elbe,  fiom 
it-  being  the  largest  and  handsomest  structure  of  the  kind 
which  traverse*  that  river.  It  is  also  denominated  Augus- 
tus's Bridge,  in  honour  of  Augustus  11.,  its  founder.  It  is 
the  work  of  Popelmann,  rests  on  sixteen  arches,  is  1  ; 
and  36  broad,  and  was  completed  in  the  \ 
1731.  The  fourth  pier,  which  was  blown  up  by  Marshal 
Davoust  in  1813,  was  restored  by  the  Russians  In  the  fol- 
lowing year.  A  cast-melal  gilt  crucifix,  resting  on  a  gilt 
copper  globe  placed  on  a  mass  of  rustic  stone  about  JMJ  feet 
in  height  stands  upon  the  fifth  pier.  The  bridge  open* 
the  new  town  side,  upon  an  inclosed  space,  planted  villi 
linden-trees,  400  paces  in  length  and  JO  in  breadth,  and 
embellished  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus  I  J., 
arrayed  in  the  imperial  costume  of  antient  Rome,  with  a 
modern  wig  and  held  marshal's  baton,  the  work  of 
mann,  a  coppersmith  of  Augsburg,  and  erected  in  ir:>,  A 
broad  street,  lined  with  linden-trees  runs  from  the  bridge 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  new  town;  on  the  western 
side  of  it  is  the  Japanese  Palace,  and  parade  in  front, 
and  on  the  eastern  a  range  of  barracks  for  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  for  23(10  officers  and  men  horses.      The 

palace,  now  called  ihe  Angusteum,  has  (his  inscription  in 
[font,  '  Museum  Usui  publico  patens,*  and  i^  the  d 
of  four   choice  collections: — The  (  AnttQuiti 

founded  in    17  25,  and  arranged   in   12  nd  u  ell- 

lighted  rooms  on  the  ground-Hour,  which  contains  some 
splendid  statues  and  other  remains  of  antient  art;  the 
Cabinet  of  Coins,  founded  in  17 16,  also  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  particularly  rich  in  the  coins  of  S  i  well  as 

remarkable  for  a  ilue  series  of  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
illustrious  individuals  of  all  countriei ;  the  Cabinet  of  Porce- 
lain, displayed  in  18  room t,   ul  ground- floor,  and 
containing  a  rare  and  extensive  collection  of  china,  of  Indian, 
Chinese,    Japanese,    Meissen,    Sevres,    &c.  umnufacn 
besides  specimens  of  Florentine  arid  Roman  mosti 
Chim                   lions,  Sax                    u  marble,  &c. ;  and 
Royal  Public  Library,  deposited  in  tbr»  and  21 
apartments  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  and  consisting  of 
more   than  220,000   volumes,  2700  MSS.,  above   15u,l00 
pamphlets,  and  20,000  maps.     Among  these  are  upwards 
of  1600  printed  books  of  ihe  fifteenth  century*    The  new 
town  also  contains  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  ;  a  Town-hall  j 

demy;  Engineers*  School,  and  Academy 
nrtill'  and  the  commandant's  residence  and  main- 

guard.  It  has  -2 J  streets  in  all  To  the  north-east  of  the 
new  town  lies  what  is  called  the  Neue  Aub^vx  t^^  \>vKAr 
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ings),  a  part  of  the  town  once  an  unproductive  waste,  and 
first  laid  out  as  gardens  by  some  Bohemian  gardeners,  who 
settled  here  in  1730,  but  the  site  of  which  is  becoming  gra- 
dually occupied  by  handsome  residences.  It  contains  a 
playhouse  and  baths,  a  house  of  industry,  schools  for  the 
indigent  and  for  the  garrison  of  Dresden,  and  a  spacious 
cemetery.  The  house  for  the  reception  of  bodies  of  unknown 
persons  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  Dance  of  Death, 
a  rude  sculpture  in  stone  containing  24  figures. 

In  the  list  of  public  establishments  not  hitherto  noticed 
are  a  High  School  (the  Kreulz-schule,)  conducted  by  12 
masters,  and  attended  by  about  400  pupils ;  two  schools  for 
teachers,  in  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught ;  23  free 
and  elementary  schools  for  about  3000  Protestant  child;  en ; 
an  asylum  for  the  reformation  of  depraved  ch.ldren ;  three 
infant  schools ;  several  public  schools  for  the  children  of 
the  townsmen ;  the  Schmalz  foundation  for  educating  poor 
child  en ;  and  a  public  school  for  girls.  Dresden  contains 
altogether  71  establishments  for  Protestant  education.  The 
Catholics  have  a  Hijrh  School,  the  Josephina  Foundation, 
for  the  education  of  the  superior  class  of  females,  two  ordin- 
ary schools,  a  free  school,  and  a  school  for  educating  12 
soldiers'  children,  attached  to  the  latter.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  Free  Masons'  School  (with  about  100  children) 
and  a  Veterinary  School.  The  number  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  and  maimed  and  orphans  is  eizht,  including  three 
hospitals.  There  are  a  variety  of  learned  and  other  socie- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  are  the  Academy  of  Arts,  the 
Society  of  Economy,  which  promotes  the  various  interests 
connected  with  Saxon  industry,  the  Mineralogical,  the  Na- 
tural History  and  Medical,  the  Bible,  the  Missionary,  and 
the  Saxon  Antiquities  Societies.  The  number  of  benevolent 
institutions  and  societies  of  all  descriptions  is  78. 

Dresden  has  no  external  trade  or  manufactures  of  much 
importance.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  colonial  and  other 
foreign  produce  from  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  &c,  and  has 
five  general  fairs,  besides  a  yearly  fair  in  June,  at  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wool  is  sold.  Its  mechanics  have 
obtained  some  note  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of 
mathematical,  mechanical,  and  musical  instruments,  en- 
graving on  steel  and  stone,  the  making  of  gloves,  carpets, 
turnery  ware,  jewellery,  straw  hats,  painters'  colours,  &c. 
These  mechanics  are  incorporated  into  60  fraternities. 
Morocco  and  other  leather,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  white 
lead,  tin  ware,  glass,  stockings,  cotton  goods,  &c.  are  also 
manufactured,  but  not  on  an  extensive  scale.  There  is  a 
foundry  for  bomb-shells  and  cannon,  and  a  yearly  exhi- 
bition of  Saxon  manufactures.  The  municipal  expenses  of 
the  town  are  about  49,000  dollars  (6900/.)  a  year. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  Dresden  abounds  in  places  of 
public  resort,  and  its  environs  are  full  of  attractions  for 
strangers,  among  which  we  may  notice  the  villages  of 
Lochwitz,  Kreischa,  and  Dohna,  the  scenery  called  the 
Schlottwitzer,  and  Plauische  Grund,  the  antient  burg  of 
Tharant,  the  vale  of  Seifersdorf,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
Pillnitz,  with  its  summer  palace,  and  the  village  of  Schandau. 

DREUX,  a  town  in  France,  the  chief  place  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir.  It  is  on  the 
river  Blaise,  a  tributary  of  the  Eure,  41  miles  from  Paris,  in 
a  straight  line  west  by  south,  -or  50  miles  by  the  road 
through  Versailles  and  Houdan ;  in  48°  43'  N.  lat.,  and 
1°  21'  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  great  western  road  to  Alencon, 
Laval,  Rennes,  St.  Brieuc,  and  Brest 

Dreux  was  known  under  the  Romans  by  the  name 
Durocasses,  and  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Carnutes.  From  Durocasses  the  name  was 
contracted  into  Drocse,  from  which  the  modern  form  Dreux 
is  derived.  The  town  with  the  surrounding  district,  form- 
ing the  county  of  Dreux,  was  included  in  the  acquisitions 
made  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans  in  France,  but  was 
early  taken  from  them,  and  became  part  of  the  domain  of 
the  French  crown.  It  continued,  after  several  changes,  to  be 
held  by  a  remote  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  up  to  the 
time  (we  believe)  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  December, 
1562,  a  severe  action  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Dreux,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Eure  and  Blaise,  between  the  royal  Catholic 
army  under  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  the  army  of 
the  Calvinists  under  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Admiral 
Coligny.  The  Calvinists  were  defeated,  and  the  prince  of 
Conae"  taken  prisoner.  In  a.d.  1593,  Dreux,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  party  of  the  League,  was  taken  by 
Henri  IV.  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of  15  or  1 8  days. 

The  town,  which  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  is  traversed  by 


the  Blaise.  On  a  hill  which  commands  toe  town  are  the- 
remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Dreux:  in 
the  midst  of  these  ruins  rises  the  new  chapel  built  on  the 
site  of  a  former  collegiate  church  by  the  late  duchess 
dowager  of  Orleans.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  partly  of 
brick,  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  plaster:  there  is  a 
small  promenade,  an  alley  of  trees  planted  along  the  river, 
and  called  Boulevart.  The  town-hall  is  a  Gothic  building ; 
and  there  is,  beside  the  chapel  mentioned  above,  a  pariah 
church,  also  Gothic :  before  the  Revolution  there  were  two 
parish  churches.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  5166  for 
the  town,  or  6249  for  the  whole  commune.  The  inhabi- 
tants manufacture  serges,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  hats,  and  leather :  there  are  tan-mills  and 
dye-houses :  beside  the  articles  which  they  manufacture, 
they  carry  on  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle.  There  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  is  a  good  hospital  and  a  high 
school.  The  arrondissement  of  Dreux  had,  in  1832,  a  popu- 
lation of  70,532. 

DRIFFIELD.    [Yorkshire.] 

DRILL,  the  course  of  instruction  in  which  the  soldier 
is  taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evo- 
lutions. 

DRILL  HUSBANDRY.    [Drilling] 

DRILLING  is  a  mode  of  sowing  by  which  the  seed  is     j 
deposited  in  regular  equidistant  rows,  at  such  a  depth  u     i 
each  kind  requires  for  its  most  perfect  vegetation.    It  has 
been  practiced  by  gardeners  from  time  immemorial,  and    _ 
from  the  garden  it  has  gradually  extended  to  the  field.   In 
those  countries  where  maize  or  Indian  corn  is  extensively 
cultivated  the  seed  is  always  deposited  in  rows ;  and  during 
the  growth  of  the  plants  the  soil  in  the  intervals  is  re- 
peatedly hoed  and  stirred  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  is  like- 
wise the  practice  in  vineyards.    This  cultivation  not  only 
keeps  the  land  free  from  weeds,  but  by  allowing  the  dewi 
and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  into  the 
earth,  greatly  encourages  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  the 
plants. 

It  was  no  doubt  from  observing  the  effect  produced  by 
stirring  the  soil  that  Jethro  Tull  and  his  followers  adopted 
the  theory,  that  finely-divided  earth  formed  the  chief  food 
of  plants ;  and  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  row  culture 
for  every  species  of  plant,  and  horse-hoeing  the  interval*, 
from  which  the  practice  obtained  the  name  of  the  horse- 
hoeing  husbandry.  This  was  at  one  time  thought  so  im* 
portant  a  discovery  as  to  be  called  the  new  husbandry, 
which  was  expected  by  its  most  zealous  supporters  entirely 
to  supersede  the  old  methods. 

The  system  of  Tull  has  been  long  proved  to  have  been 
founded  on  erroneous  principles.  Tull  himself  was  ruined 
by  his  experiment ;  and  his  warmest  admirers,  Du  Hamel, 
DuMonceau,  and  De  Ch&teauvieu,  were  forced  to  admit  its 
fallacy,  after  having  suffered  considerable  loss  by  adopting  . 
its  practice.  But  the  advantage  of  sowing  the  seed  in  rowi 
or  drills  has  stood  the  test  of  experience ;  and  the  drill  hus- 
bandry, by  combining  the  advantages  of  continued  tillage 
with  those  of  manure  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  is  a 
decided  improvement  on  the  old  methods  of  sowing  all 
seeds  broad-cast.  The  crops  which  are  now  most  generally 
drilled  are  potatoes,  turnips,  beans,  peas,  beet-root,  cole- 
seed, and  carrots ;  and  in  general  all  plants  which  require  . 
room  to  spread,  whether  above  or  under  the  ground.  The 
distance  between  the  rows  in  these  crops  is  generally  suck 
as  to  allow  the  use  of  a  light  plough  or  horse-hoe  to  be 
drawn  by  a  horse  between  them  without  endangering  the 
growing  plants.  The  most  common  distance  is  twenty-seven 
inches,  where  the  row  culture  is  practised  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  which  is  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scot- 
land. The  Northumberland  mode  of  cultivating  turnips, 
which  is  adopted  by  most  scientific  farmers,  and  seems  to 
have  decided  advantages,  consists  in  placing  the  manure  in 
rows  immediately  under  the  line  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
drilled,  and  keeping  the  intervals  in  a  mellow  and  pulver- 
ized state  by  repeated  stirring.  In  this  mode  of  sowing  the 
seeds  vegetate  more  rapidly,  and  are  sooner  out  of  danger 
from  the  By,  and  the.  crop  is  more  certain  as  well  aa  heavier. 
Should  the  turnips  fail,  which  with  every  precaution  will 
sometimes  happen,  the  land  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  com- 
plete fallow,  and  is  well  prepared  for  any  other  crop. 

The  instrument  used  for  sowing  turnips  and  other  seeds 
in  single  rows  is  sometimes  a  small  light  wheel-barrow, 
which  a  man  pushes  before  him ;  hence  called  a  drill-barrow. 
It  has  a  box  in  which  the  seed  is  put,  with  a  slide  to  regulate 
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the  quantity.  This  is  snowed  to  fell  on  a  wooden  or  metal 
cylinder  below.  In  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  are 
several  cavities  where  the  seed  lodges,  and  is  carried  down 
into  a  tin  funnel  below ;  the  remainder  is  prevented  from  fall- 
ing through  by  small  brushes  in  which  the  cylinder  turns. 
The  motion  is  communicated  from  the  wheel  which  runs  on 
the  ground  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  chain  on  two  pul- 
hes  placed  on  the  axes  of  the  wheel  and  cylinder. 

The  improved  Northumberland  drill,  of  which  a  figure  is 
■hihwmI,  is  a  more  perfect  as  well  as  more  complicated  in- 
strument. It  is  supported  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a 
horse.  It  sows  ground  bones,  ashes,  rape  cake,  or  any  other 
dry  manure  at  the  same  time  with  the  seed.  The  body  of 
the  drill  consists  of  two  boxes,  A  and  B,  divided  by  a  par- 
tition between  them,  and  each  again  divided  into  two  by 
another  partition  at  right-angles  to  the  first.  In  the  box  A 
is  pat  the  manure,  in  a  the  seed.  Iron  slides  are  fixed  in 
each  compartment  to  regulate  the  supply  of  seed  or  manure. 
In  the  lower  nart  of  the  boxes,  and  just  before  the  opening, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  blides,  are  two  cylinders,  one  for 
the  box  A  and  another  for  B.  On  the  cylinder  in  A  are 
fixed  shallow  cups  with  short  stems,  which  dip  in  the  bones 
and  carry  a  certain  quantity  over  the  cylinder  as  it  turns, 
which  falling  in  the  funnels  K  K  is  deposited  in  the  furrows 
made  by  the  coulters  H  H.  The  cylinder  in  the  box  B  has 
projecting  pieces  of  iron,  with  a  small  cavity  in  each  near 
the  end,  which  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed,  and 
discharges  it  in  the  same  manner  into  the  two  funnels  K  K. 
On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  E  is  a  toothed  wheel,  which  turns 


a  small  wheel  D  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  A,  and  this 
turns  another  wheel  C  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  B.  As 
these  two  wheels  move  towards  each  other,  the  two  cylin- 
ders turn  in  contrary  directions,  which  is  a  convenience  in 
throwing  the  seed  and  the  manure  into  the  funnels  K  K 
at  the  same  time.  The  wheel  F  may  be  lifted  up  by  means 
of  a  lever  6,  and  then  the  cylinders  do  not  revolve.  There 
are  various  other  contrivances  which  cannot  well  be  ex- 
plained without  a  more  detailed  figure  of  the  different  parts. 
In  some  districts  there  is  still  a  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  the  drill  even  for  turnips.  In  Norfolk,  where  the  corn  is 
usually  drilled,  the  turnips  are  still  very  generally  sown 
broad  cast.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  as  the 
cultivation  of  turnips  was  first  introduced  from  Flanders 
into  Norfolk,  and  in  Flanders  turnips  are  never  drilled, 
because  there  they  are  generally  sown  as  a  second  crop  im- 
mediately after  rye  harvest,  they  have  continued  the  old 
method  first  introduced,  and  the  labourers  are  become  very 
skilful. in  setting  out  the  plants  at  proper  distances  with  the 
hand-hoe.  In  the  north  they  were  introduced  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  improved  mode  of  sowing  in  rows  was  im- 
mediately adopted.  The  Norfolk  farmer  insists  that  the 
barley,  usually  sown  after  turnips,  is  better  when  the  ma- 
nure has  been  equally  distributed  than  when  it  lies  in  rows, 
as  the  land  is  only  slightly  ploughed  after  sheep  have  been 
folded  on  the  turnips,  and  the  manure  remains  in  stripes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  drilling  in  the  Northumberland 
method  seems  to  be  the  best  practice,  and  is  adopted  very 
generally  by  all  scientific  farmers. 


Northumberland  Turnip  Drill*  drawn  from  on*  manafeetarcd  by  M«un.  CotUm  and  Hallen,  Wlatloy  Street,  Oxfcrd  Street,  London. 


On  light  friable  soils,  drilling  the  seed  is  very  generally 
adopted.  There  is  a  neatness  in  the  appearance  which  re- 
commends it  to  the  eye ;  and  machines  have  been  so  im- 
proved, that  the  seed  is  sown  more  regularly  and  is  better 
covered  than  it  could  possibly  be  by  the  best  broad-cast 
sower  followed  by  the  narrows.  In  very  stiff  heavy  soils, 
sad  in  moist  seasons,  it  is  not  so  practicable  to  use  the  drill. 
It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  the  land  sufficiently  dry 
and  pulverized  to  allow  of  drilling  to  advantage ;  and  when 
the  land  is  wet  the  tread  of  the  horses  would  greatly  injure 
it  If  wet  clay  soils  were  more  generally  underdrained,  and 
the  subsoil  plough  were  used  to  loosen  them  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  they  might  be  rendered  so  dry  and  friable  that 
die  drill  could  be  used  at  all  times. 

In  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  where  bones  have  been 
fbund  of  so  great  advantage  as  a  manure,  drilling  is  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  bones  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  in 
contact  with  each  other ;  an  important  circumstance.  When 
the  ground  has  been  well  prepared  and  laid  into  stitches 
of  a  convenient. width,  a  whole  stitch  may  be  drilled  at 
cnee,  with  so  much  regularity,  that  an  instrument  with  as 
manv  hoes  aa  there  are  drills,  and  of  the  same  width,  may 
be  drawn  over  the  land  to  stir  all  the  intervals,  without 


danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  This  requires  great  practice 
and  attention ;  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  perfection 
of  the  drill  system.  Where  drilling  seed  is  generally 
adopted,  and  the  farms  are  not  so  large  as  to  make  it 
prudent  for  the  occupier  to  purchase  expensive  instruments, 
drilling  is  become  a  separate  profession.  An  industrious 
man  with  a  small  capital  buys  improved  drills,  and  under- 
takes to  drill  the  seed  at  a  certain  price  per  acre.  The 
farmer  finds  horses  and  seed,  and  the  driller  finds  the 
machine,  and  attends  to  the  management  of  it  himself.  By 
constantly  doing  the  same  thing  ne  becomes  very  expert ; 
and  in  a  neighbourhood  where  there  are  many  small  occu- 
piers, a  good  drilling-machine,  which  costs  from  30/.  to  50/., 
procures  the  owner  a  very  good  livelihood  during  the  whole 
season  of  sowing ;  and  if  the  instruments  for  hoeing  were 
more  generally  used,  the  profession  of  a  hoer  of  land  might 
be  advantageously  united  to  that  of  the  driller.  Corn  is 
generally  drilled  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches ; 
and  a  machine  which  drills  twelve  rows  will  cover  a  stitch 
ten  feet  wide.  Some  prefer  the  rows  to  be  nearer,  but  in 
that  case  the  hoeing  is  not  so  easily  performed  with  a 
machine,  and  it  is  done  by  hand.  The  most  improved 
machine  for  drilling  is  Cook's  patent  lever  drill,  which  sows 
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Cook's,  or  Suffolk  Patent  Drill,  drawn  from  one  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London. 


from  ten  to  fifteen  rows  at  once.  The  description  of  the 
Northumberland  turnip-drill  will  make  the  construction  of 
Cook's  drill  more  easily  understood.  In  the  annexed 
figure  the  box  for  sowing  manure  is  not  added,  as  it  is  in 
tie  Northumberland  drill.  The  drill  is  supported  on  a 
frame  and  two  wheels.  The  box  A,  which  holds  the  seed, 
lets  it  down  gradually  into  a  lower  part,  in  which  the 
cylinder,  which  has  the  small  cups  fixed  to  its  circum- 
ference, is  turned  by  the  wheel  D.  By  means  of  the  lever 
G  this  may  be  raised  so  that  its  teeth  are  freed  from  those 
of  the  wheel  E,  and  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is  stopped. 
The  coulters  which  make  the  drills  are  each  fixed  to  a  lever, 
at  one  end  of  which,  B,  a  weight  is  fixed  to  press  the  coulter 
into  the  ground.  Each  coulter  has  a  separate  lever,  so  that 
it  adapts  itself  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  A  chain 
proceeds  from  the  end  of  each,  and  may  be  wound  round  a 
cylinder  C  by  turning  the  handles  fixed  to  it  at  H,  where 
there  is  also  a  racket-wheel  to  prevent  its  unwinding.  The 
intent  of  this  is  to  raise  all  the  coulters  out  of  the  ground, 
when  the  drill  is  not  intended  to  act,  or  is  moved  from  place 
to  place.  When  the  drill  is  used,  the  box  A  is  filled  with 
seed,  and  the  slide  in  it  so  adjusted  as  to  supply  it  regu- 
larly ;  the  lever  G,  which  was  fixed  down,  is  raised,  and 
the  wheel  D  connected  with  the  wheel  E.  As  the  horses 
proceed,  the  cylinder  turns,  the  cups  take  up  the  seed,  and 
throw  it  into  the  funnels  K  K,  which  conduct  it  to  the  drill 
behind  the  coulter.  A  light  harrow,  or  a  bush-harrow, 
follows,  which  covers  the  seed.  In  very  loose  soils  the 
roller  completes  the  operation. 
•  DRIMYS.    [Canella  Alba;  WintsraJ 

DRIN,  or  DRlNO.    [Albania.] 

DROGHEDA  is  a  seaport  town,  forming  with  its  liber- 
ties the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  in  Ireland,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  Louth,  upon  both  sides  of  the  river  Boyne,  about  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Irish  channel,  and  23} 
Irish  or  29{  English  miles  from  Dublin. 

The  town  and  liberties  occupy  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
towards  Meath,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
parish  of  St  Peter's,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Ballymakenny, 
towards  Louth,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  total 
area  of  the  town  and  liberties  is  5802  statute  acres.  The 
recent  boundary  act  has  not  made  any  alteration  in  these 
limits, 

The  name  Drogheda,  of  which  Tredagh  (  as  it  is  generally 
written  in  old  books)  is  a  corruption,  signifies  the  bridge 
of  the  ford.  A  synod  was  held  here  by  Cardinal  Paparo, 
the  Pope's  legate,  in  1 152  ;  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  and  at  which  the  autho- 
rity and  discipline  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  greatly 
strengthened  in  Ireland.  After  the  conquest,  the  first  care 
•f  the  English  teemed  to  have  been  the  erection  of  a  sub- 


stantial bridge,  as  appears  by  a  grant  of  pontage  made  in 
1 228  by  Henry  1117,  who  in  the  same  year  also  divided 
the  town  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Drogheda  versus  Uriel,  on  the 
Louth  side,  of  the  river,  and  Drogheda  versus  Midiam,  on 
the  Meath  side.  In  1412,  the  division  of  the  town  into  two 
corporations  being  found  productive  of  much  animosity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
was  repealed  by  Henry  IV.,  since  which  time  Drogheda 
on  both  sides  of  the  Boyne  has  continued  to  be  one  body  cor- 
porate. Being  a  frontier  town  of  the  pale,  Drogheda  was  a 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  forces  which  were  so  frequently 
required  in  Ulster  between  the  fourteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries ;  and  many  of  the  Irish  parliaments  were  held 
here,  particularly  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  par- 
liament which  met  at  Drogheda  in  1 494  was  passed  the 
statute  called  Poyning's  Act,  which  made  it  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  all  future  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament  that  the 
bills  should  first  be  certified  as  fit  for  the  consideration  of 
that  assembly  by  the  king  in  council  (10  Hen.  vii.  c  22). 
By  this  act  the  freedom  of  the  Irish  legislature  was  virtually 
destroyed,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  it  continued  until 
the  assertion  of  independence  by  the  Irish  volunteers  in  1 781 

A  mint  was  at  this  time  established  at  Drogheda,  and  the 
town  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  at  any  subsequent  period. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  Drogheda 
was  besieged  by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  a  large  force  of  Irish, 
who  invested  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  1st  of  December. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  about  1 000  men,  under  Sir 
Henry  Tichborne  and  the  Lord  Moore,  who  having  taken  an 
oath  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  not  only  it* 
pulsed  several  attacks  of  the  Irish,  but  succeeded  in  cantor* 
ing  large  booties  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  rebels  in 
numerous  sallies,  until  the  28th  of  February,  when  thsj: 
finally  forced  them  to  raise  the  siege. 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  in  1 649,  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond  placed  a  garrison  of  nearly  3000  men  in  Drog- 
heda, under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  As  (On ;  and  sat** 
fled  of  its  security,  withdrew  into  the  midland  counties  to 
recruit  Cromwell  left  Dublin  on  the  30th  of  August,  and 
came  before  Drogheda  on  the  2nd  of  September,  but,  owinf 
to  some  delay  in  the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  which  he  fan 
sent  round  by  sea,  he  did  not  open  any  battery  till  the  9tfa» 
On  the  10th,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  having  effected* 
breach,  without  the  delay  of  making  regular  approaches,  M 
gave  the  assault ;  and  although  twice  repulsed,  succeeded 
on  the  third  attempt,  which  he  led  himself,  in  carrying  the 
town.  Quarter  was  promised  by  his  officers  and  men,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  garrison  are  said  to  have  laid  down  their 
arms  on  that  assurance :  nevertheless  they  were  all  put  to 
the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  who  escaped  if 
the  north  gate,  and  about  thirty  whom  Cromwell  after* 
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wards  transported  to  Barbadoes.    Drogheda  was  last  held 

for  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by  the  Lord  Iveagh,  with  a 
girrison  of  1000  men,  in  1690,  but  it  surrendered  to  a  de- 
tachment of  King  William's  army  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  i he  Boyne.     [Boyne.] 

The  old  walls  and  four  gates  were  standing  within  the 
las:  fifty  years.  A  few  buttresses  and  St.  Laurence's  gate 
are  all  that  now  remain.  The  last  is  a  striking  object,  and 
is  in  good  preservation.  Drogheda  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquities.  The  Dominican  Friary  on  the  north  part  of 
the  town  was  founded  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  in  1*224,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
submission  of  four  Irish  princes  to  Richard  II.  in  1394.  A 
lofty  tower  of  this  friary,  called  the  Magdalen  Tower,  is 
still  standing,  together  with  some  of  the  cloisters.  The 
ruins  of  the  Carmelite  Friary,  founded  in  1240,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  great  northern  road  coming  from  Dublin.  The  pre- 
sent parish  church  of  St.  Mary's  is  partly  built  on  these 
ruins.  The  Franciscan  Friary  on  the  north-east  of  the 
town  is  standing,  although  much  ruined,  and  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  view  of  Drogheda  from  the  ap- 
proaches on  the  Dublin  side.  A  gable  and  bell-tower,  with 
part  of  the  aisle,  of  the  Priory  of  Canons  Regular  also  re- 
main on  the  west  of  the  town  near  the  river;  and  there  are 
some  traces  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Laurence  near  the  gate,  and 
of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  beyond  the  Canons  Regular. 
Besides  these,  there  was  an  August  inian  Priory,  founded 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  of  which  no  trace  now 
remains;  as  also  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  and  the  religious 
houses  of  St.  James  and  St.  Bennet.  The  possessions  of 
the  August inians  and  Carmelites,  as  also  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Laurence  and  the  house  of  the  blessed  Mary  de  Urso, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  by  charter  of  3  and 
4  Philip  and  Mary,  ad   1557. 

Drogheda  is  governed  by  a  corporation,  consisting  of 
mayor,  sheriffs  24  aldermen,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
freemen.  This  body  is  nearly  self-elected,  and  has  uni- 
formly acted  on  the  principle  of  excluding  Roman  Catholics. 
Thev'hold  their  authority  under  numerous  charters,  from 
the  12th  of  Henry  III.  to  the  3rd  of  William  IV.  Assizes 
hr  the  county  of  the  town  are  held  here  twice  a  year  before 
the  mayor  and  the  judges  of  assize.  Droirheda  is  the  first 
town  on  the  north-east  circuit.  A  civil  bill  court  is  also 
held  here  twice  a  year  before  the  assistant  barrister  of  the 
county  of  Louth.  Petty  sessions  are  held  once  a  fortnight. 
The  gaol  of  the  county  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Tirfecan, 
wis  lately  built  by  grand  jury  presentment,  and  is  in  good 
condition,  though  sometimes  deficient  in  accommodation. 
Drogheda  is  watched  and  lighted  by  rates  imposed  under 
acts  of  parliament.  The  expenses  of  paving,  within  the 
wills,  are  defrayed  by  the  corporation :  the  roads  and  streets 
without  the  walls  are  repaired  by  grand  jury  presentments. 
The  expense  of  watching  in  1833  was  310/.  10*.  Id. ;  of 
fehtinir,  320/.;  of  paving  within  the  walls,  213/.  13*.;  and  j 
of  repairing  roads,  &c.  without  the  walls,  135/.  6*.  5jd.  ; 
Drogheda  returns  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  port  and  harbour  are  under  the  direction  of  hat  bour  ; 
ceromis^ioncrs,  constituted  by  3  Geo.  III.  c.  39,  and  7  and  | 
8  Geo.  111.   c.  35.      These  and   the   corporate  authorities 
wider  whose  control  the  harbour  was  formerly,  have  received  ; 
from  time  to  time  a  sum  of  6000/.  for  the  improvement  of  j 
the  quays  and  river.    Their  receipts  in  tonnage  dues  for  | 
1334  amounted  to  11,66s/.,  and  in  1835  to  5829/.     Vessels 
of  250  tons  come  up  to  the  bridge,  and  the  channel  of  the  I 
Boyne  is  capable  of  great  improvement.     The  amount  of 
postage  collected  at  Drogheda  in  each  year  from  1833  to  I 
1836  was  as  follows:— 1833,  1935/.  11*.  3d.;    1834,    2040/.  ! 
15*.  5dL;    1835,  2057/.  18*.  5rf.;   1836,  2244/.  7*.  \d. 

The  increase  under  this  head  shows  that  the  trade  of  the 
town  is  reviving. 

This  corporation  is  subject  to  the  '  New  Rules'  of  the 
!£ih  of  Cha.les  II.  [Corporations  of  Ireland.]  Their 
estates  consist  of  2032  acres,  besides  houses  and  tenements, 
producing  an  average  annual  revenue  of  4500/.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  estates,  if  out  of  lease,  would  now  let  for 
12,W6f.  per  annum.  They  arc  principally  tenanted  by 
members  of  the  corporation,  who,  up  to  1833,  were  alone 
permitted  to  heroine  tenants,  and  who  still  enjoy  peculiar 
»dvan:ages  in  renewing  their  leases. 

Drogheda  is  a  compact  ani  well-built  town;  but  the 
miserable  suburbs  extending  north  and  south  greatly  dis- 
figure the  approaches.    The  chief  part  of  the  town  lies  on 


the  northern  side  of  the  river,  which  is  the  higher  ground. 
The  principal  street  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  forms 
a  portion  of  the  great  northern  road.  Other  good  streets 
branch  east  and  west.  About  the  centre  of  the  town,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street,  stands  the  town-house, 
a  handsome  building  with  a  clock  and  cupola ;  and  north  of 
this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street,  is  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter,  a  respectable  edifice  of  cut  stone,  with  a 
spiie  designed  by  Johnston.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  is  capacious  and  well-built;  and  there  is  a 
handsome  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel  of  chaste  architecture.  Besides  these  there  are  four 
other  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  two  nunneries ;  one  of 
the  latter,  called  the  Sienna  Nunnery,  near  the  site  of  the 
Franciscan  Priory,  is  a  large  establishment.  There  are  two 
barracks. 

There  is  a  considerable  import  of  coal  from  Working- 
ton and  Whitehaven.  It  sells  at  from  Vis.  to  14*.  per  ton ; 
but  even  this  low  price  precludes  the  purchase  of  coal  by 
the  poorer  classes,  who  in  many  instances  burn  little  ehe 
than  weeds  and  brambles. 

The  linen  manufacture,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  the 
staple  trade  of  Drogheda.  The  articles  manufactured  were 
dowlas,  sheetings,  and  a  narrow  web  called  market  linen. 
The  number  of  weavers  in  the  county  of  the  town  at  that 
time  was  about  2000.  The  quantity  of  linen  sealed  in  the 
Drogheda  market  in  1820  was  53,697  pieces;  and  in  1821, 
61,866  pieces:  the  average  of  the  years  from  1830  to  1834 
(both  included)  was  only  19,495  pieces.  The  number  of  looms 
now  employed  in  Drogheda  and  the  country  around  does  not 
amount  to  1000;  the  number  of  weavers  at  present  (1837) 
employed  in  the  town  is  not  much  more  than  200 ;  and  the 
wages  they  earn  rarely  amount  to  5s.  per  week.  The  lower 
class  of  the  population  are  miserably  poor;  and  as  nu- 
merous vagrants  pass  through  the  town  to  and  from  Dublin, 
the  streets  are  constantly  filled  with  beggars,  who  collect  in 
crowds  round  the  different  stage-coaches  when  changing 
horses,  and  seriously  annoy  travellers  upon  the  northe. n  load. 
A  mendicity  institution  was  established  in  Drogheda  in  182 1 : 
the  corporation  give  a  house  rent  free,  and  the  establish- 
ment is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  expendi- 
ture from  the  1st  May,  1831,  to  the  25th  June,  1833,  was 
812/.  8*.  2d.;  and  the  receipts  were  786/.  2s.  2d.  There  is 
also  an  almshouse,  with  a  rental  of  241/.  12;.  Gd.;  and  an 
hospital  for  the  county  of  the  town,  constituted  under  the 
provisions  of  47th  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  which  receives  90  in-door 
patients,  and  gives  dispensary  relief  to  about  4000  poor  an- 
nually. It  is  supported  by  a  grant  of  50/.  per  annum  from 
the  corporation,  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  grand  jury 
presentments:  total  receipts  for  1833,  364/.  10*.  3±d.  There 
is  a  savings  bank  in  the  town,  the  deposits  in  which  are 
increasing.  The  total  number  of  depositors  in  1835  was 
671 ;  gross  amount  of  lodgments  17,729/.  19*.  7jrf. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  increase  in  the  population  of 
Drogheda  since  tho  year  1798,  when  the  lists  which  the 
inhabitants  were  obliged  to  put  up  on  their  doors  gave  a 
population  of  about  17,000.  In  1821  the  numbers  were, 
males,  8702;  females,  9416;  total,  18,118:  and  in  1831  the 
numbers  were,  males,  8178;  females,  9187;  total,  17,365: 
showing  a  considerable  decrease,  which  has  been  attributed 
partly  to  the  emigration  of  decayed  weavers,  and  partly  to 
the  mortality  caused  by  the  cholera,  which,  since  1831,  is 
estimated  to  have  carried  off  upwards  of  1500  inhabitants. 
In  the  latter  year,  the  number  of  males  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age  "returned  as  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery,  was  946;  of  whom  153 
are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture,  788 
(not  accurately  classed)  in  the  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
ture, and  5  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

In  1821  there  were  in  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda 
1147  young  persons  receiving  daily  instruction,  and  hi  1834 
the  numbers  were— 

Parish.  Schools.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

St.  Mary's     .  .     1             56  16  72 

St  Peter's     .  .   11  458  552  1010 

Ballymakenny  .1            45  12  57 

559  580  1139 

Of  these  schools  three  arc  in  connexion  with  the  Na- 
tional Board;  and  one,  upon  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation, 
has  an  income  of  280/.  per  annum.  The  statute  5  Ed.  IV. 
c.  46  grants  a  university  to  Drogheda ;  but  the  provisions  of 
the  act  have  never  been  carried  into  effect 
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The  town  expense*  are  defrayed  by  grand  jury  assess 
ments.  The  total  sum  so  levied  in  1833  was  1863/.  14*.  3$rf, 
An  obscure  work,  entitled  *  A  History  of  Drogbeda,1  was 
published  sonic  tiiije  ago  in  ffcii  town  :  but  as  yet  this  nart 
of  Ireland  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  adequate  his- 
torical illustration. 

."s  II t  fit  or  y  of Ireland;  Temple's  History  of  the  Ex, 
Irish  Rebellion;  Bernard's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Dro- 
gheda ;  Parliamentary  Papers,  <£c.) 

DROUOBYCZ  or  DRGHOVITSCH,  a  royal  town  in 
the  circle  of  Sambor,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Galieta, 
situated  on  iho  Tyszmanika,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester. 
It  lies  in  49°  Mf  N,  tat,  and  23°  3o'  E.  long.  A  great 
portion  of  the  houses  are  EL  thy  cabins,  without  ebim- 
I,  constructed  of  boards.  The  town  however  has 
several  buildings  of  consequence,  among  which  are  the 
high-church,  a  line  structure  of  the  Gothic  order,  a  Basil ian 
monastery,  with  a  gram  roar- school  conducted  by  the  bro- 
therhood, a  chapter-house,  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
castle,  and  seminary  for  teachers.  The  town,  with  its  eight 
suburb?,  contains  about  12UQ  houses,  and  725(1  inhabitants. 
The  royal  salt  works,  including  the  adjacent  works  at  Mo- 
brzyo,  Solee,  and  Stebnik,  produce  about  37uU  tons  an- 
nually, which  arc  extracted  from  salt  rucks  and  saline  clay, 
There  is  a  brisk  Hade  in  native  and  foreign  produce,  par- 
ticularly wine,  linens,  col  tons,  leather,  and  grocer}*  which 
is  mainly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  form  full  seven- 
mghths  of  the  population  ;  and  ihe  coin  and  cat  lie  markets 
bring  much  proili  to  ihe  place. 

DROITS  OF  ADMIRALTY  are  the  perquisites  attached 
to  the  office  of  Admiral  of  England  (or  Lord  High  Admiral), 
and  belonging,  when  that  otlice  is  vacant,  to  the  cruw.n.  Of 
these  perquisites  the  most  valuable  is  the  right  to  Ihe  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy  seized  on  the  breaking  out  of  hosiili 
Large  sums  were  obtained  by  the  crown  on  various  occa- 
sions iu  the  course  of  the  la-;t  war  from  the  seizure  of  tho 
enemy's  property,  moat  of  winch  however  was  eventually 
given  up  to  the  public  service.  By  the  last  arrangement  of 
the  civil  list  (1  Will.  IV.  cap.  23>t  whatever  Droits  of Admi- 
ralty may  accrue  during  the  present  reign  arc  to  be  paid 
into  the  "Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Lord 
High  Admiral's  right  to  the  tenth  part  <>t  ihe  property  cap- 
tured on  the  seas  has  been  by  statute  relinquished  in  favour 
of  the  captors. 

DROITWICH.    [Worcestershire.] 

DROME,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Rhone.     [Drome.] 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  department  of  lucre,  on 
the  east  by  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpes  ;  on  ihe  south- 
east by  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  department  of  Vaucluse:  on  the  whole  of  the  west 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Rhone,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  department  of  Ardcche,  The  form  of 
the  department  is  irregular:  it>  greatest  length  ii  from 
north-north  west  near  the  village  of  St.  Humbert,  on  the 
Rhone,  to  south-south-east,  near  the  village  of  Ferrassieres 
de  Monlbrun,  88  or  9U  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right 
angles  to  the  length,  is  from  Pierre-latte,  on  the  Rh 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lusseltes,  on  the  Bueeh,  60  miles. 
It  is  comprehended  between  44°  6'  and  45*  2u'  N.  lat.,  and 
4g  36'  and  6°  4a'  E.  long.  The  area  is  given  by  M.  Malte 
Br un  at  336  square  geographical  leagues,  or  '25711  square 
miles  ;  about  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  The 
population  in  1832  amounted  to  299,556,  about  three  fifths 
of  the  population  of  Devonshire.  The  area  of  the  depart- 
ment ib  above  the  average  of  France,  but  the  absolute 
relative  population  ( 1 17  to  a  square  mile)  are  both  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  Valence,  the  capital,  is  on 
the  Rhone,  295  or  296  miles  south-south-east  of  Paris,  in  a 
straight  line,  or  352  miles  by  the  road  through  Melun, 
Auxerre,  and  Lyon. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  mountainous,  being 
d  bf  the  branches  sent  off  from  the  mi 
the  Alps.  This  mountainous  tract  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  department.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most  part 
calcareous  or  argillaceous :  the  highest,  which  are  on  or 
near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  department,  have  an  ele- 
vation of  about  5&oU  feet:  they  become  lower  toward  the 
west*  and  gradually  subside  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
Two  of  the  mountains,    the  Inaccessible  Mountain    and 

fount  Devez,  are  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  this 
part  of  the  country.     The  Inaccessible  Mountain  is  re- 


markable for  its  form,  being  in  one  part  narrower  etlite 
base  than  at  the  summit,  which  gives  it  the 
an  inverted  pyramid:  the  Mount  Devez  is  considered 
the  cause  of  a  healthy  breeze  which  pervade 
Nyons  ;  it  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  t he  condensation 
vapours  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  whuh  a 
a  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow.  The  mount 
tract  is  intersected  by  valleys,  communicating  will 
other  by  narrow  and  dangerous  bye-roads,  and  watei 
streams,  which,  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
overflow  their  banks  and  occasion  (Treat  devastations.  Ihese 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them  are  very  consider- 
able. 

The  Rhone  bounds  the  department  on  the  western  side  for 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  its 
channel  is  full  of  small  islands.  1 1  carries  off  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  department:  its  tributaries  rise  in  the 
tains  of  the  eastern  district,  and  flow  westward  in! 
main  channel.  The  vallev  of  the  Rhone  contains  the  _ 
condensed  population,  and  several  of  the  principal  town* 
are  on  its  banks. 

The  Isere,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Rhone,  whirh  rises  in  the   highest  part  of  the 
imikT  Mount  Iseran,  crosses  the  department  in  the  no: 
purl  and  fulls  into  the  Rhone  on  it*  border.   About  i 
or  twenty  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  department. 

The  Drome  rises  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  depart* 
ment,  and  flows  north  north-west  about  twenty  two  miles  to 
Die,  receiving  the  little  river  Bes,  or  Bez,  and  some  otlwr 
streams  by  the  way:    fiom  Die  it  flows  seven  or  oil! j 
we>t  to  Poniaiv,  and  from  thence  south  five  or  *ix  i 
Ihe  junriiun  of  the  Ruuatic,  vt  Roaune,  which  tece; 
Rtbiere,  or  Ribierre:  from  ihe  junction  of  the  Ronane  the 
Drome  flows  twenty-five  miles  west  iu:o  ihe  Rh> 
eeiving  several  streams  by  the  way.     Irs 
be  estimated  at  about  lixty  miles,  all  wiihia  the 
ment:   it  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  (hating  umda 
below  Luc  sur  Diois,  about  twelve  miles  from  iis  source. 
From  Luc  to  Die  the  timber  is  floated  in  rufis  of 
to  lifeen  trunks:  from  Die  to  Pomaix  in  single  trunk*  on 
account  of  the  racks  winch  obstruct  ihe  bed  of  the 
below  Puntaix  the  timber  i*  Hgam  collected  and 
into  rafts.     The  Bez  is  also  used  fur  Moating. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  depe  e  very  small    la 

the  purl  northward  of  the  l&ere  aie  the  Si.zon 
miles  lone,  chiefly  belonging  to  ihe  department  ol 
theBaiicel,  and  the  Galauie,  which  all  Ilow  in;o  the  i 
and   the   Herbasse,   which   (tows   into  I  be   Isere.    la  tht 
country  between  the  Isere  and  the  Diome  are  ihe  Buiiro* 
whuh  flows  into  the  here ;    the  Vernai-un  and    L)uaa* 
which  (low  into  the  Bourne;  the  Luoiicel,  which  joins  tbf 
Lyonne;  and  the  Veoure,  which  tlows  in  o  ih< 

In  the  country  south  of  the  DiOme  are  the  Roubkrn  and 
the  Jabrou,  which  unite  at  Monichnmr,  and  tall  into  the 
Rhone  just  below  that  town:  the  Herre,  which  fa 
the  Rhone  near  Picrre-latle,  and  the  Lez.  the  Aitii.cs  and 
the  Ouve/e,  which  all  join  the  Rhdne  in  tho  neighbouring 
department  of  Vaucluse.  The  Lei  receiver  th<  \.<  ron  sni 
some  other  streams,  the  Aigues  receives  the  Oulleand  tat 
leeSt  and  the  Ouveze  receives  the  Tolercne.  Toe 
Rhone  and  the  Isere  are,  we  believe,  the  only  na- 
rivers.     There  are  no  canals  in  the  department. 

The  great  road   from  Paris  by  Lyon  to  Aix,  Marseille*, 
and  Toulon,  crosses  the  department  from  north  to 

Massing  through  the    towns  of  St.  Valier,  Tain,  Valence 
avion,  Loriol,  Montelimar,  and  Pierre-bite.    I 
a  road  tuns  north-east  through  Lc  Peage  and  Romans  ti 
St.  Ma  reel  I  ui  and  Grenoble,  in  the  department  of  bare 
another  road,  from  Pont  St.  Esprit,  on  the  Rh< 
department  of  Hautes  Alpesr  and  by  Mont  Gene 
Italy,  just  crosses  the  southern  part  of  this  department 
through  Nions  or  Nyens.  The  other  roads  are  all  b\ 

The  department  is  very  deficient  in  the  mean^  of 
munication  with  other  parts. 

The  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  which  occ 
mountainous  tract  in  the  east  of  the  depart! 
also  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  from  the  neighbourhood 
Drome  southward:    the  banks  of  the  Drome,  the  v 
the  Rhone  north  of  that  river,  and  the  valley  of  the 
are  occupied  by  the  strata  which  are  found  above  the 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  con  side, 
there  are  mines  of  copper  and  one  mine  of  iron:    gramit 
potters'  clay,  gypsum,  coal,  and  fossil  coal*  are  obtained! 
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and  peat  is  dug  for  fuel.  There  are  several  mineral  springs, 
but  none  of  much  repute. 

The  soil  varies  much ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  so 
bad  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains  afford  pasturage,  but  not  wood ; 
and  the  slopes,  which  might  be  expected  to  produce  wood, 
present  commonly  nothing  but  bare  rocks  and  steril  hol- 
lows. But  industry  and  care  in  manuring  the  land  have 
rendered  this  department  important,  not  only  by  the  amount 
bat  the  variety  of  its  produce.  The  quantity  of  corn  grown 
ii  not  sufficient  for  home  consumption ;  but  there  arc  olives, 
almonds,  walnuts,  and  excellent  wines,  especially  those  of 
Tain  (Hermitage,  Cote  Rotie,  &c),  L'Etoile,  and  Die.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Romans  and  some  other  places  yield 
traffics*  which  are  considered  nearly  equal  to  those  of  Pc- 
rigord.  There  are  rich  meadows  and  good  pasture  grounds, 
to  which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  Provence  are  driven  in  the 
summer.  Forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  beech,  occupy  nearly 
a  seventh  part  of  the  department  Plantations  of  mulberry- 
trees,  in  which  many  silk-worms  are  reared,  are  numerous. 
Hones  and  neat  cattle  are  not  numerous ;  sheep  are  more 
so;  the  mules  are  small,  the  asses  of  good  quality.  The 
chamois,  the  wild  goat,  and  a  few  bears,  are  found  in 
the  mountains.  Game  is  abundant,  but  the  rivers  do  not 
afbrd  any  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  and  rather  cold,  except  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhdne,  where  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  great 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements : 
that  of  Valence,  in  the  north,  population  135,193;  that  of 
Die,  in  the  east,  population  65,663 ;  that  of  Nyons,  in  the 
south-east,  population  36,170;  and  that  of  Montelimar,  in 
the  south-west,  population  62,530.  The  number  of  com- 
■unes  is  361,  which  are  arranged  in  28  cantons  or  districts, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  *jt*ge  depaix.  The  chief  towns  are 
Valence,  the  capital,  on  the  Rhdne,  population  8898  for  the 
town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  commune;  Romans,  on  the 
here,  population  7677  for  the  town,  or  9285  lor  the  whole 
commune;  and  Montelimar,  near  the  Rhone,  population 
5616  for  the  town,  or  7560  for  the  whole  commune.  [Mox- 
ULiifAR;  Romans;  Valence.]  Of  the  smaller  towns 
n  subjoin  some  account. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valence  are  Moras  (population 
of  commune  4053) ;  Le  Grand  Serre,  near  the  Galaure ; 
Stint  Vallicr  (population  estimated  at  2000),  and  Tain 
(population  2139  for  the  town,  2340  for  the  whole  com- 
■nne),  both  on  the  Rhdne;  Montrigaud  and  St  Donat 
(population  of  the  town  1591,  of  the  whole  commune 
£U4),  both  on  the  Herbasse ;  Montmiral ;  Le  Peage  (popu- 
lation 3095  for  the  town,  3577  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
tae  Jsdre;  Alixan;  Montcllier;  St  Jean  de  Royans,  on 
Ike  Lyoune ;  Chabeuil  (population  of  commune  4452),  on 
the  Veoure ;  Etoile;  Livron  (population  1719  for  the  town, 
2275  for  the  whole  commune)  and  Loriol  (population  1 784 
fcr  the  town,  and  3048  for  the  whole  commune),  both  on 
Ae  Drdme ;  and  Mirmande.  St  Vallier  is  in  a  pleasant 
country ;  it  has  a  Gothic  chateau :  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  throwing  silk,  weaving  linens,  silks,  and  crape, 
pesting  oQ,  and  making  porcelain  and  hats.  Tain  has  an 
utient  altar.  A  bridge  of  iron  wire,  completed  in  1 825, 
connects  this  town  with  that  of  Tournon  on  the  opposite 
ale  of  the  Rhdne.  The  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  noticed.     Potter's  clay  is  dug  near  the  town. 

At  St  Donat  some  silk  manufactures  are  carried  on.  Le 
Wage,  though  forming  a  separate  commune,  is  really  a 
aburb  of  Romans.  Chabeuil  is  a  place  of  considerable 
sosinesa;  it  has  corn,  oil,  paper,  and  fulling  mills,  and 
wme  manufactories  for  woollen  cloths.  Livron  and  Loriol, 
« the  opposite  banks  of  the  Drome,  just  above  its  junction 
with  the  Rh6ne,  are  connected  by  a  fine  bridge. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Die  are,  Die,  the  capital  (popu- 
ation  3213  for  the  town,  3555  for  the  whole  commune), 
ftntaix,  Saillans,  Aouste,  and  Crest  (population  3895  for 
As  town,  4901  for  the  whole  commune),  all  on  the  Drome; 
Chanllon  on  the  Bez;  Beaufort;  Bordeaux,  Saou,  and 
Pay  St  Martin,  on  or  near  the  Roubion ;  and  La  Motte 
CWlancon  on  the  Oulle. 

Die  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  by  the  name 
tfDea  Vocontiorum,  being  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii. 
[DAFPHiJfrf.]  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  antient  geo- 
graphers, but  is  found  in  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  and 
a  that  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Hierosolyina  (Jeru- 
salem), and  in  the  Thcodosian  Table.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  the  capital  of  Dioia,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Dau-  j 
P.  C,  No.  550. 


phine,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  established  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  for  a  long  time  united  to  that  of  Valence,  but 
separated  from  it  by  Louis  XIV.  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes ;  it  has  been  since  suppressed.  Die  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  Huguenots :  these  seem  to  have  retained  a 
predominance  in  the  town,  as  they  had,  previously  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  an  academy  here.  Tho 
'  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  France'  (Paris,  1804)  enu- 
merates as  its  manufactures  paper,  thrown  silk,  fustian, 
and  cotton  goods. 

Crest  was  successfully  defended  in  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  by  Aimar,  count  of  Valence,  who  supported 
the  count  of  Toulouse  against  the  Catholics  under  Mont- 
fort.  It  has  an  antient  castle  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  delightful  prospect.  This 
castle  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  town  is  at  tho 
foot  of  the  castle  hill.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  tho 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  cottons,  and  silks ;  in  dyeing 
and  fulling  cloths,  and  in  pressing  oil.  {Diet.  Univ.  de  la 
France,  Paris,  1804;  Vaysse  de  Villiers,  Itineraire  De 
scriptifde  la  France,  Paris,  1813.) 

Aouste,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  under  the 
name  of  Augusta,  and  at  which  paper  is  made  and  oil  ex- 
pressed; Saillans,  at  which  some  silk  and  cotton  manu- 
factures are  carried  on;  and  Pontaix,  at  which  some 
woollens  arc  made,  are  all  on  the  road  between  Crest  and 
Die.  At  Beaufort,  Bordeaux,  and  Saou,  woollen  goods 
are  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Nyons  are  only  two  towns, 
Nyons  on  the  Aigues  (population  2700  for  the  town,  or 
3397  for  the  whole  commune),  and  Le  Buis,  on  the  Ouvezc 
(population  1886  for  the  town,  or  2180  for  the  whole  com- 
mune). Nyons  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Devez,  upon  the 
slope  of  which  it  is  partly  built,  and  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  each  of  which  has  an  old  wall  inclosing  it.  It  has 
a  bridge  built  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  environs  are  tho 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  demolished  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII. 
Nyons  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  frequent  residence  of  the 
Dauphins  of  Vicnnois.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
throwing  silk  and  in  making  woollen  stuffs  and  soap.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Phillis,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Charce,  a  lady  who,  in  1692,  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  aided  in  re- 
pelling an  invasion  of  the  Savoyards.  At  Le  Buis  silk  and 
leather  are  manufactured. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montelimar  are  Marsanne, 
Dieu-le-fit  on  the  Jabron  (population  of  the  town  3010,  of 
the  whole  commune  3952),  Chfcteauncuf  du  Rhone,  Dun- 
zcre,  and  Pierre-lattc  (population  of  the  town  2388,  of  the 
whole  commune  3447),  all  on  the  Rhdne ;  Tau%nan  and 
Grignan,  both  near  the  Lez ;  and  St.  Paul-trois-ChSteaux. 
Dieu-le-fit  has  in  its  neighbourhood  three  mineral  springs : 
potter's  clay  and  ochre  are  dug.  Pottery  and  other  earthen- 
ware, hats,  woollen  goods,  and  silks,  are  made  in  and  about 
the  town.  Donzere  produces  wine,  which  has  tolerable 
reputation.  Pierre-latte  is  at  the  foot  of  a  large  rock,  from 
which  some  would  derive  its  name,  Pctra  lalra,  or  wide 
rock.  At  Taulignan  and  Grignan  some  silk  manufactures 
are  carried  on :  Grignan  had  formerly  a  castle,  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  part  of  Franco,  now  destroyed.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  died  at  Grignan ;  her  tomb  remains  in  the  church. 
St.  Paul-trois-Ch&teaux  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum,  and  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Tricastini.  [Dauphine.J  It  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  seat  of  a  bishoprick  founded  in  the  fourth  century ;  the 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aries.  It  has 
some  slight  remains  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  trade  in  fine  oil,  wine,  and  silk. 

The  department  of  Drdme  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Valence, 
the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Avignon :  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  su- 

?reme  court,  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  district  of  the  Academie 
Fniversitaire,  or  academical  council,  of  that  city:  it  is  com- 
prehended in  the  seventh  military  division,  of  which  the 
head-quarters  are  at  Grenoble.  It  was  formerly  included 
in  Dauphinc. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  department  are  of  middling  stature, 
active,  robust,  lively,  and  brave,  but  not  disposed  to  labour. 
They  are  long-lived.  Education  is  more  attended  to  than 
in  the  majority  of  the  French  departments :  there  is  one 
boy  at  school  for  every  twenty  inhabitants.    (Dictionnaire 
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Universal  de  la  France,  Paris,  1804 ;  Dictionnaire'Giosra- 
phitptf  Vhivenel   t  27;  Vaysse  de  Vdliers,  Itine- 

ra} re  Desert ptij  de  la  France,  Paris,  1S13;   Matte   Brun, 
Balbi. 

DROMEDARY.     [Camel,  vol,  vi ,  p,  191  ] 
DRO'MIA  fFabricius),  a  t^enus  of  brachyurous  decapod 
crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Lairedle  in  the  section  of  iVo/o- 
i,  and  referred  by  Dr.  Leach  to  I  lie  family  of  Thelj-io- 
poda, 

Generic  character.— External  antennae  small,   inserted 
beli  lor  pedunde  unplaced 

v  and  a  little  within  the  eyes:  external /  uw-feet  with  their 
"and  joint  nearly  square,  slightly  notched  at  the  extremity 
ndtfiihin:    claws  iehsl  ml  strong;  feet  of  the 

nd  and  third   pair  terminated  by  a  simple  joint,  and 
g«  than  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  j  air,  which  are 
tied  on  the  back  and  provided  with  a  claw,  inasmuch 
a*  the  bit   joint,  which  is  bent  aj  d  to 

i  lv  of  the  same  farm,  winch  terminates  the  pc- 
j  unt:    carapace  oval,  rounded,  very  col 
iti   interior  borders,  hairy  or  roi 
oh  us  the  feet  and  chela?:    eyes  small.  Supported 
short  peduncle*,  rather  approximated,  and  lodged  in  orbi- 
cular  or  cylindrical  fbnsa?*     (Desman 

Geographtcal  Distribution. — Probably  extensive  m  the 
seas  0?  warm  climates.    The  Mediterranean,  the  Cape  of 
rpe,  and  the  Antilles,  are  given  as  localities. 
Habits,  At:  —The  Dromice  are  indolent  in  their  motions, 
and  live  in  spots  where  the  sea  is  moderately  deep,  choo 
for  their  habitation  places  where  the  rocks- are  not  hidden 
under  the  sand.      They  are  almost  always  found  covi 
with  a  species  of  Alcijonium  or  with  valves  of  conch 
etain  with  their  four  hinder  feet,  and  wl 
them  as  a  shield  against  their  enemies.   The 
\  which  are  in  4  the  specie*  named 

Domtmcuta,  continue  even  to  develop  and  extend 
themselves  upon  their  carapace,  which  they  at  last  enl 
J  mnth  of  July,  according  to  M.  Rissi  > 

come  out  of  the  state  of  torpor  (engourdissement) 
in  which  they  ordinarily  are,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
lows  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  there  a  great  number 
-niare&t.) 
in  the  series* — Dynomene*  according  to  Dnsn 
should  be  placed  next  to  Dromia,  the  former  differing  from 
the   latter  prineij  ally  in  having  the  feet  of  the  fifth  pair 
ly  instead  of  the  four  la*t,  elevated  on  the  back.     In 
general  the  Dromit?  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Crabs, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  the 
Mure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  position  of  the  an- 
tennsB.  &c. ;    but  they  differ  from  them  in  the  elevated 
tion  of  their  tour  posterior  feet  and  in  their  manners. 
>na  hirsutisxima.     Carapace  very  CO 
with  ihons  on  its  lateral  borders,  and  with  a  large 

sinus  on  each  side  of  the  front,  which  is  nearly  triloL; 

Locality,  Cape  of  Good 
Hone. 
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,      DROMORE,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro 
<  of  Armagh  in  Ireland.    The  chapter,  which  is  regmW 
patent  of  James  I.,  consists  of  dean,  precentor,  enanee! 
treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  one  prebendary.     This 
occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  county  of  Down, 
tends  partially  into  Armagh   and  Antrim.    The   y 
length  from  north  to  south  is  35$  English  mil 
greatest  breadth,  from  est,  2t|  miles.     It 

26  parishes,  constituting  25  benefices.    In  1792  the 

27  churches  itablishment  in  this  dioce* 

the  numbers  were,  churches  of  the  establishment  27 ;  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches,  34;   Presbyterian    church* 
other  houses  of  Protestant  worship,  24.     In  the  sar 
the  gross  population  of  this  diocese  was  188,209,  oi 
there  were  41,737  members  of  the  Established  (" 
76,275  Roman  Catholics,   69,264    Presbyterian 
other  Protestant  dissenters.    There  were  q 
in  this  '.  ducat  ing  1 6,9s 

being  in  the  proportion  of  V-fa  per  cent,  of  the  e 
latiijn  under  daily  instruction,  in  which   respect  Dromon; 
stands  twelfth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.    Of  the 
above  schools    J3   were   in    !H34  m  connection  with  the 
National  Board  of  Educatiou. 

The  Foundation  of  this  see  is  attributed  to  St.Cul 
the  6th  century.    Its  early  history  is  obscure, 
no  regular  succession  of  bishops  on  record  till  a 
ce n t  Liry.     Dr.  J eremy  Taylor,  who  had  the  adni i 
this  diocese  granted  him  in  addition  to  that  o 
Connor  by   King  Charles  1L  in   1661,  and  Dr.  Pi 
learned  collector  of  anricnt  English   ballad    poetry,*  twe 
been   the   most   distinguished  bishops  of  Droi 
bishop*S  house,  which  i>  a  plain  mansion,  was  built  r 
tor  Beresford  in  1792.     Before  his  time  the  ep 
dence  had  been  at  Magheralin.     By  net   3rd  and  4th  Win 
IV,  c.  37,  this  bishopric  when  void  becomes  nicer; 
with  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  its  reve- 
nues vest  in  the  board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

DROMORE,  a  pretty  well  built  town  and  thriving  linen 
market,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  I  veagh  and  County  of  D^»r, 

watcd  on  the  Lagan,  66  Irish  or  84  English  rr 
Dublin  on  the  great  northern  road  to  Belfast.    The 
dral  is  a  mean  structure  on  the  bank  of  the  river.    1 
Dromore  stands  a  remarkable   mound,  60  feel 
three  concentric  entrenchments,  and  an  exten 
inwards  the  Lagan.     The  population  of  Dromore 
was  1942.     ( Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland ;  hV 
Works;  Reports,  «Jr,)    [Down.) 

DRONE.     [Bee  J 

DRONTE.    mono.] 

DRONTHEIM.    [Thondhjem.] 

DROPSY,   HYDROPS,  a  preternatural  collection 
watery  fluid  m  different  parts  of  the  body.     I 
health,  there  is  constantly  poured  out  upon   e 
cavity,  and  interstice  of  the  body,  a  watery 
from  the  hluotl  and  deposited  by  the  capillary  blo< 
[Capillaries.]    This  lloid  does  not  remain  long  wh 
is  deposited,  but  1  nppropriated  to  the  office,  t< 

on  taken  up  ana  reconveyed  into  the 
tnon  circulating  mass.  As  long  as  there  is  a  pi  i 
of  action  between  these  two  sets  of  vessel 
the  case  in  health,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  tlu 
exhalation  and  the  absorption  being  alw 
But  if  from  any  cause  that  balance  be  disturbed;  if 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  pour  out  an  unusual 
tluid,  or  if  the  absorbents  fail  to  act  with  their  a< 
energy,  an  accumulation  of  tluid  must  no 
.   and  this  accumulation,  when  it  amou 
preciable  quantity,  constitutes  the  disea^* 
fo  Hows  thai  rl  r  ops  v  m  u  s  t  al way  sbe  ij 
reased  exhalation  or  of  diminisi 

The  causes  winch  lead  to  inc:  ire  rxc 

ingly  vi  it  they  are  all  resoh 

Wnich  produce  a  morbid  conditio 

obstruction  to  the  <»r  a  mc 

conaiibn  of  the  blood  itself.    The  m 
t  two  opposite 
preternatural  strength,  Ln  consequence  of  v\] 
may  be  d  as  to  pour  out  an  uni 

fluid  :  or  that  of  extreme  debility,  in  consequence  of  n 
they  m  to  prevent  a  preternatural 

the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  through  th 
These  different  slates  of  the  bl 
diametrically  opposite  conditions  of  the  system,  and  act 
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iiigly  the  different  species  of  dropsy  are  very  generally  di- 
vided into  active  or  passive,  acute  or  chronic,  sthenic  or 
asthenic. 

Whenever  an  obstacle  is  opposed  to  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  capillary  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins, 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  capillary  arteries,  which  are 
the  exhalent  vessels.  By  this  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
exhale nts,  either  their  action  is  increased,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  increased  exhalation ;  or  their  action  is  dimi- 
nished and  their  tone  destroyed,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  equally  increased  exhalation.  Various  morbid  conditions 
of  many  organs  oppose  a  free  return  of  the  circulating 
blood  from  the  capillary  arteries  into  the  capillary  veins : 
any  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  for  example, 
which  prevents  its  receiving  from  the  great  venous  trunks 
of  the  body  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a  given  time,  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Jthe  circulation  ;  any 
disease  of  the  lungs,  which  prevents  the  lungs  from  re- 
ceiving from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  the  full  quan- 
tity of  blood  which  the  heart  has  received  from  the  great 
venous  trunks;  any  disease  of  the  liver,  which  prevents 
the  liver  from  receiving  by  the  great  vein  which  ramifies 
through  it  the  vena  porta,  the  full  quantity  of  blood  which 
it  ought  to  receive  from  the  different  abdominal  viscera ;  any 
dueae*  of  the  great  blood-vessels  themselves,  by  which  the 
current  of  the  circulating  blood  is  prevented  from  passing 
freely  through  them.  Such  a  disease  of  the  heart  may  be 
occasioned  by  an  ossification  of  its  valves ;  of  the  lungs,  by 
an  obliteration  or  compression  of  its  air  vesicles,  upon  the 
Tails  of  which  the  capillary  terminations  of  the  pulmonary 
utery  are  distributed ;  of  the  liver,  by  an  induration  of  its 
nfcatance  and  a  consequent  mechanical  compression  of  the 
minute  branches  of  the  vena  ports ;  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels, by  diseases  of  their  coats  giving  rise  to  the  tumours 
filled  aneurisms,  or  by  the  compression  of  tumours  existing 
in  neighbouring  parts,  scirrhous,  fatty,  or  watery  tumours, 
vhich  may  have  their  seat  in  any  organ,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  great  venous  trunks  of  the  system  by  the  bulk 
at  the  distended  uterus  in  pregnant  women. 

When  dropsy  is  the  result  of  an  increased  action  of  the 
capillary  blood-vessels,  it  is  considered  a  primary  or  idio- 
pathic disease,  and  constitutes  the  sthenic,  tonic,  active, 
or  acute  dropsy  of  authors.  In  this  case  the  capillaries  are 
conceived  to  be  in  that  state,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
constitutes  acute  inflammation.  The  increased  effusion, 
vhich  constitutes  the  dropsy,  is  the  result  of  that  increased 
action,  and  by  the  effusion  the  inflamed  state  of  the  vessels 
a  often  removed. 

This  form  of  dropsy  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  young, 
the  plethoric,  and  the  robust  It  is  induced  by  all  the 
csnses  of  inflammation,  such  as  cold,  suddenly  checked 
pfspira'ion,  suppression  of  any  of  tho  natural  secretions 
md  discharges,  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system,  a  re- 
pulsion of  acute  diseases  of  the  skin,  &c.  It  lias  its  seat 
aust  frequently  in  the  serous  membranes  of  the  great  ca- 
rinas of  the  body,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  by  those 
membranes,  as  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  or  of  the 
7B6era  to  which  these  membranes  afford  an  external  cover- 
ing, as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  all  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera. 

This  form  or  dropsy  is  attended  with  a  greater  or  less 
1 — i  of  fever,  the  invariable  concomitant  of  acute  inflam- 
The  febrile  symptoms  are  general  uneasiness, 
i  or  leas  restlessness,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  heat 
of  skin,  preceded  by  chilliness,  headache,  suppression  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  consequently  a  dry  or 
clammy  state  of  the  mouth,  a  constipated  state  of  the 
Vowels,  and  a  loss  of  appetite.  The  pulse  is  always  excited, 
and  is  usually  full  ana  hard,  or  small  and  sharp.  There  is 
commonly  some  degree  of  pain  in  the  organ  in  which  the 
inflammation  has  its  principal  seat.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion and  febrile,  symptoms  are  intense,  the  pain  is  usually 
acatt  and  its  seat  clearly  defined ;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion and  febrile  symptoms  are  not  very  intense,  the  pain 
suy  be  alight  and  its  seat  correspondingly  obscure ;  but 
some  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness  may  generally  be  found 
if  carefully  sought  for,  and  at  all  events  the  true  seat  of 
the  inflammation  may  be  usually  detected  by  the  disordered 
fraction  of  the  affected  organ. 

When  this  condition  of  the  system  exists  with  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity  it  constitutes  the  most  acute  form  of 
oropsy ;  but  when  it  exists  with  less  intensity  it  gives  rise 
to  another  form  of  the  disease,  termed  sub-acute  dropsy,  in 


which  the  symptoms  are  the  same  but  less  urgent.  In  this 
case  there  is  often  little  or  no  local  pain ;  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  milder,  the  general  uneasiness  is  less  prominent, 
the  skin  less  hot ;  there  may  be  little  or  no  thirst,  and  tho 
pulse  much  less  hard  and  sharp.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  equally  dangerous  in  itself,  and  often  more  fatal,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  true  nature  being  overlooked,  until  it  has 
made  such  progress  that  its  course  is  no  longer  to  be 
checked.  It  is  often  tho  consequence  of  more  acute  dis- 
eases, and  frequently  follows  scarlet  fever,  measles,  bron- 
chitis, inflammation  of  the  pleura,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
influenza,  &c.  The  original  and  urgent  disease  may  sub- 
side, and  then  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
this  insidious  and  fatal  malady. 

The  third  form  of  dropsy  is  that  termed  asthenic,  or  pas- 
sive. It  is  so  generally  the  consequence  of  some  othei 
morbid  condition  of  the  system  that  it  is  not  usuallv 
considered  a  primary  or  idiopathic  disease,  but  merely  a 
sequent  or  ultimate  result  of  some  other  pathological  slate 
Its  proximate  cause  is  conceived  to  consist  partly  of  a  laxity 
of  the  tissues  of  the  exhalant  vessels,  in  consequence  of 
which  thev  arc  incapable  of  retaining  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  and  partly  of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
in  which  its  solid  portions,  namely,  its  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
red  particles  [Blood]  are  preternaturally  diminished  and 
its  serum  proportionally  increased.  The  state  of  the  system 
in  which  this  form  of  dropsy  usually  comes  on,  and  the 
causes  which  most  frequently  and  obviously  induce  it,  are 
supposed  to  conduce  equally  to  this  morbid  stale  of  the 
containing  vessels  and  the  contained  blood.  The  state  of 
the  system  in  which  it  comes  on  is  that  of  extreme  debility, 
however  induced ;  but  its  ordinary  exciting  causes  have  so 
obvious  and  great  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  vital  power, 
that  they  are  usually  denominated  debilitating  causes; 
such  are  fever,  whether  intermittent  or  continued,  exan- 
thematous  or  typhus,  long  continued  and  excessive  evacu- 
ations, whether  of  natural  discharges,  or  of  preternatural 
effusions  of  blood,  deficient  or  unwholesome  diet,  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs,  by  which  the  due  assimilation  of 
the  food  is  prevented,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  whence  drunkards  of  all  kinds,  and  especi- 
ally dram-drinkers,  so  commonly,  nay,  almost  invariably, 
die  of  dropsy. 

The  acute  and  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  ordinarily 
produce  increased  exhalation  only  into  particular  parts  of 
the  body ;  but  this  state  of  general  debility  may  give  rise 
to  an  increased  exhalation  into  every  cavity  and  in  i  erst  ice, 
and  thus  bring  on  a  general  dropsy.  Thus  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  effu- 
sions into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  into  that  of  the  thorax, 
into  that  of  the  abdomen,  and  likewise  into  the  cellular 
tissue  almost  over  the  whole  body.  In  such  cases  the  opera- 
tion of  a  general  cause  is  rendered  manifest  by  these  several 
dropsies  increasing  in  one  part  as  they  diminish  in  another, 
and  this  alternately  in  the  different  parts.  This  combination 
of  the  different  species  of  dropsy,  or  rather,  as  it  may  be 
justly  termed,  this  universal  dropsy,  must,  it  is  argued,  be 
referred  to  a  general  cause,  and  in  most  instances,  hardly 
any  other  can  be  thought  of  but  a  general  laxity  of  the 
exhalants.  It  is  this  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
hydropic  diathesis,  which  frequently  occurs  by  itself,  and 
frequently  concurring  with  other  causes,  is  especially  that 
which  gives  them  their  full  effect.  This  state  of  the  system, 
when  it  first  comes  on,  gives  rise  to  a  disordered,  enfeebled, 
and  wasted  appearance  of  the  body,  which  is  commonly 
called  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution,  and  is  technically 
termed  a  cachexy ;  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  is  usually 
followed  by  general  dropsy. 

All  the  acute  inflammatory  and  febrile  symptoms  so 
characteristic  of  tho  other  forms  of  dropsy  are  of  course 
absent  in  this.  The  skin,  instead  of  being  hot,  is  often  un- 
usually cold ;  the  pulse,  instead  of  being  full  and  hard,  is 
weak,  small,  unequal,  and  rapid;  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  so  feeble  that  slight  causes  often  completely  arrest 
its  action,  and  render  it  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion, whence  the  patient  drops  down  dead  instantaneously, 
perhaps  on  endeavouring  to  walk  down  stairs,  or  to  move 
from  one  chair  to  another;  the  muscles  in  general  are 
flaccid,  all  the  movements  are  weak,  irregular,  and  uncer- 
tain, and  all  the  actions  of  the  system  exceedingly  feeble. 

It  is  more  especially  this  last  form  of  dropsy  which  is  in- 
duced by  a  morbid  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood, 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  its  serum.    An. 
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unusual  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  body,  and  not 
earned  off  by  the  excretory  organs,  may  possibly  give  rise  to 
such  a  condition  of  the  blood,  and  accordingly  it  is  said  that 
suddenly  drinking  large  draughts  of  very  cold  water  has 
been  immediately  followed  by  dropsy,  probably  from  the  cold 
producing  a  constriction  of  the  excretories ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  unable  to  carry  off  the  water  as  it  flows 
into  the  mass  of  blood  and  thus  to  maintain  its  proper  con- 
stitution. A  preternatural  abundance  of  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  may  also  accumulate  in  the  circulating 
mass  by  a  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  ordinary  aqueous 
excretions.  Hence  the  influence  of  a  cold  and  moist  at- 
mosphere in  inducing  dropsy;  and  the  highly  important 
influence  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys  in  producing  the  disease. 
It  is  found  that  there  are  several  different  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  of  which  dropsy  is  the  ordinary  result.  It  is  the 
office  of  the  kidney  to  remove  from  the  blood  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  fluid  parts ;  it  is  an  excreting  and  depurating 
organ  of  the  greatest  importance.  Any  disorder  of  it 
which  interferes  with  the  performance  of  its  function  may 
therefore  occasion  an  accumulation  of  the  watery  particles 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  give  rise  to  dropsy ;  and  it  is  actually 
found  that  when  the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  suppressed, 
the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  is  often  poured  into  some 
of  the  internal  cavities.  Moreover,  large  abstractions  or 
blood  are  frequently  followed  by  dropsy,  because  the  albu- 
men, the  fibrin,  and  the  red  particles  which  constitute  the 
solid  parts  of  the  blood  are  not  so  easily  renewed  as  the 
serum,  and  the  superabundant  serum  readily  passes  off  by 
the  cxhalants  preternaturally  relaxed  by  the  debilitated 
state  of  the  system  induced  by  the  bleeding. 

The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  dropsical  effusions 
usually  collect  are  the  cavities  of  the  cranium,  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  tissue  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  and  forming  a  constituent  element  of 
every  organ. 

The  dropsical  fluid  itself  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood;  but  its  sensible  properties  and  its 
chemical  constitution  vary  exceedingly  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the  capillary  vessels 
at*  the  moment  the  effusion  takes  place.  If  the  vascular 
action  have  been  great,  the  fluid  is  yellow  or  straw  coloured 
like  whey,  and  is  more  or  less  turbid,  and  contains  minute 
particles  of  albumen  and  fibrin.  If,  instead  of  excited 
vascular  action,  the  effusion  have  been  the  consequence 
of  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  the  fluid  is  dark- 
coloured  and  turbid,  probably  from  the  admixture  of  the 
red  particles  of  the  blood.  If  the  effusion  have  taken  place 
very  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause 
progressively  but  not  rapidly  impeding  the  circulation  more 
and  more,  the  fluid  is  almost  colourless  and  nearly  destitute 
of  animal  matter.  If  the  fluid  have  been  long  retained  in 
the  cavity  containing  it,  it  may  be  of  all  colours  and  con- 
sistence, and  its  sensible  properties  may  be  infinitely  di- 
versified, and  these  diversities  are  apparently  increased  by 
the  admission  of  the  external  air  to  the  cavity  in  conse- 
quence of  the  artificial  removal  of  the  fluid  by  the  operation 
called  tapping. 

But  another  general  cause  of  dropsy  has  been  stated  to 
be, .  interruption  or  diminution  of  the  absorption  which 
should  take  up  the  exhaled  fluids  from  the  several  cavities 
and  interstices  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious  that  absorption 
may  be  diminished,  or  may  cease  altogether,  from  a  loss  of 
tone  in  the  proper  absorbent  vessels.  Without  doubt,  a 
certain  degree  of  tone  or  power  is  necessary  in  the  absorbent 
extremities  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  office ;  and  it 
was  justly  observed  by  Cullen,  that  the  same  general  de- 
bility which  produces  that  laxity  of  the  exhalant  vessels 
which  constitutes  the  hydropic  diathesis,  occasions  at  the 
same  time  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  absorbents ;  that  therefore  a 
laxity  of  the  exhalanU  generally  accompanies  a  loss  of  tone 
in  the  absorbents ;  that  consequently  a  diminution  of  ab- 
sorption must  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  production 
of  dropsy ;  and  that  this  is  Tendered  the  more  probable  since 
dropsies  are  often  cured  by  medicines  which  seem  to 
operate  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

There  are  many  diseases  of  which  dropsy  is  the  sequent, 
and  the  dropsy  induced  in  this  indirect  mode  is  called  se- 
condary, consecutive,  symptomatic,  or  passive,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  its  primary  acute  and  active  forma.  The  diseases 
which  precede  dropsy  as  their  ordinary  consequent  have 
their  principal  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  great  vessels,  in 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus, 


and  the  ovaria.  When  dropsy  is  the  consequence  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  the  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart  commonly  long 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  dropsy.  The  diseases  of  the 
heart  which  most  commonly  give  rise  to  dropsy  arc  passive 
dilatation  of  its  muscular  parietes  and  ossification  of  its 
valves,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty  both  by  certain  signs  which  are  patho- 
gnomonic of  these  organic  changes,  and  by  auscultation. 
When  dropsy  is  the  conseauence  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
the  effusion  is  commonly  indicated  first  by  swelling  of  the 
face,  especially  beneath  the  eyelids,  and  next  by  swelling  of 
the  feet  and  ankles,  and  of  the  hands  and  arms,  particularly 
of  the  left.  As  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  the  effusion 
collects  and  accumulates  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  in 
that  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  denoted  by  a  peculiar  train  of 
symptoms  hereafter  to  be  described.  [Hydrothorax  and 
Hydrops  Pericardii.]  The  respiration  is  always  more  or 
less  embarrassed ;  the  horizontal  position  uneasy,  and  often 
impossible ;  the  pulse,  which  is  seldom  or  never  natural,  is 
very  variously  affected.  Whenever  there  is  a  watery  swell- 
ing of  the  face,  hands,  arms,  or  ankles,  with  an  impaired 
state  of  the  constitution,  the  consequence  of  protracted  ill 
health,  and  without  manifest  disease  of  the  lungs,  it  may 
be  certainly  inferred  that  there  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  The 
dropsy  which  results  from  disease  of  the  heart  is  very  often 
completely  removed  by  appropriate  remedies.  The  effusion 
often  recurs  indeed,  and  is  again  removed,  and  this  succes- 
sive recurrence  and  removal  of  the  affection  takes  place 
indefinitely  until  the  cardiac  disease,  on  which  the  effusion 
depends,  reaches  a  point  which  is  no  longer  compatible  with 
life. 

Diseases  of  the  coats  of  the  great  blood-vessels  consti- 
tuting aneurism,  concretions  within  their  cavities,  or  tu- 
mors of  neighbouring  parts,  pressing  upon  their  trunks, 
and  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  their 
canal,  are  frequent  causes  of  consecutive  dropsy.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  lining  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  inflam- 
mation and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  consolidation  or 
hepatization  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  the  air-vesicles  by  the  deposition  of  tuberculous 
matter,  may  give  rise  to  effusion  either  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  forming  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs,  or  into  the  cellular  tissue  diffused  over 
the  whole  body. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver,  generally  of  a  slow  or  chronic 
nature,  leading  to  a  deposition  of  adventitious  matter  in  its 
substance,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  organ 
and  the  consolidation  of  its  tissue,  is  a  common  cause  of 
dropsy,  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  vena  ported,  the  effusion  being  in  this  caie  often 
confined  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  spleen,  which  consists  of  a  congeries  of  blood-vessels, 
and  which  is  very  apt  to  be  enlarged  and  obstructed,  may 
occasion  effusion  into  the  abdomen  in  the  same  manner  as 
disease  of  the  liver. 

The  kidneys  are  subject  both  to  functional  and  organic 
diseases,  which  are  followed  by  effusions  into  all  the  cavi- 
ties, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  these  organs  to  remove 
from  the  common  mass  of  blood  the  superfluous  and  noxious 
principles  which  it  is  their  office  to  eliminate. 

Dropsical  effusions  are  often  poured  into  the  uterus  and 
ovaria,  in  consequence  of  primary  disease  in  these  organs ; 
at  other  times  tumors  are  formed  within  or  attached  to 
them,  which  press  upon  and  compress  the  trunks  of  neigh- 
bouring blood-vessels,  and  thus  occasion  dropsy  by  a  me* 
chanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  that  while 
in  this  disease  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood  are  thus 
poured  out  into  the  several  cavities  and  interstices  of 
the  body,  the  kidneys  often  remove  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent the  more  solid  portions  of  the  blood,  more  espe- 
cially the  albumen,  and  sometimes  even  the  red  par- 
ticles. Hence  there  are  several  forms  of  dropsy  in  which 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  a  preternatural  quantity  of  al- 
bumen, the  presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  nitric  or  muriatic  acids,  alcohol,  or  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  to  the  urine,  all  of  which  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  thus  render  it  visible.  But  albumen  is  not 
always  contained  in  the  urine  of  dropsical  patients.  It  is  of 
some  importance  in  practice  to  discriminate  the  cases  with 
albuminous  urine  from  those  without  it,  since  there  are  re- 
medies of  great  efficacy  in  the  latter  form  of  the  disease, 
which  are  useless,  if  not  injurious,  in  the  former.    This  fact 
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would  indicate  that  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine  has  its 
teat  in  a  particular  set  of  organs,  and  is  dependent  on  a  pe- 
culiar morbid  action  of  those  organs ;  and  although  very 
much  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  in  relation  to  these 
points,  yet  some  progress  has  been  made  at  least  towards 
determining  the  seat  of  the  malady,  if  not  the  naturo  of  the 
affection  when  the  urine  is  albuminous.  The  condition  ot 
the  urine  in  this  respect  ought  therefore  always  to  be  ex- 
amined, because  it  mar  throw  some  light  however  small  on 
tbc  constitutional  ana  local  disorder,  and  may  bo  some 
guide  to  the  judgment  in  the  selection  of  remedies. 

Dropsy  is  always  a  formidable  and  often  a  highly  dan- 
gerous disease.  Its  acute  forms,  though  attended  with  the 
most  urgent  symptoms,  are  in  general  less  unfavourable 
than  most  of  its  chronic  forms,  because  in  the  former, 
though  the  disordered  actions  may  be  very  intense  and 
dangerous,  yet  they  are  more  under  the  controul  of  reme- 
dial agents,  and  they  often  do  not  depend  on  any  irreparable 
nee  of  the  constitution,  whereas  the  latter  are  the  sign  and 
the  result  of  deep-seated  and  surely  advancing  disease.  Of 
course  the  prognosis  in  any  particular  case  must  entirely 
depend  on  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  it  is 
the  sequent 

There  is  no  disease  which  reauires  a  more  varied  treat- 
ment than  dropsy,  because,  like  fever,  dropsy  may  exist  in, 
and  be  essentially  connected  with,  diametrically  opposite 
morbid  conditions  of  the  system.  Dropsy  may  depend  on  a 
state  of  the  system,  fur  the  removal  of  which  all  other  reme- 
dies will  be  tried  in  vain  unless  their  application  be  preceded 
by  a  decided  abstraction  of  blood:  dropsy  may  depend  on  a 
state  of  the  system  in  which  the  abstraction  of  the  smallest 
ijnantsty  of  blood  may  prove  almost  instantaneously  fatal : 
ia  the  former  case  stimulants  and  •excitants  invariably  in- 
crease the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  life.  On  the  clear  dis- 
rnmimuion  of  these  two  different  states  of  the  system,  and 
Ae  two  different  classes  of  disease  to  which  they  give  rise, 
and  on  the  sagacious  detection  of  the  different  shades  by 
which  they  may  appear  to  be  blended  with  and  lost  in  each 
rther,  the  successful  treatment  of  dropsy  mainly  depends. 

In  the  acute  form  of  dropsy  dependent  on  active  inflam- 
mation, blood-letting  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  in  ordinary 
inflammation,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  is  proper  to 
abstract  depending,  of  course,  on  the  organ  inflamed,  on  ihe 
intensity  or  the  inflammation,  and  on  the  strength  of  ihe 
constitution.  One  full  bleeding  will  commonly  suffice; 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  its  repetition  is  indis- 
pensable. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  afU  r 
a  foil  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  local  will  bo  preferable  lo 
a  repetition  of  the  general  bleeding. 

Tne  next  indication  after  blood-letting  is  to  equalize  the 
circulation  and  to  promote  the  secretions.  This  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  bringing  the  system  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  by  calomel  combined  with  James's 
Powder  or  with  opium,  and  this  treatment  may  be  con- 
joined with  diuretics,  of  which  digitalis  is  the  best. 

In  the  subacute  form  the  same  general  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  necessary,  but  it  can  by  no  means  be  carried  to  the 
ume  extent,  and  in  each  individual  case  the  application  of 
tne  remedies  employed  must  of  coarse  be  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  case. 

In  the  chronic,  passive,  or  asthenic  form,  life  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  employment  of  the  remedies  which  alone 
are  efficacious  in  the  acute  form.  In  this  debilitated  state 
of  the  svstera  the  abstraction  of  tho  smallest  quantity  of 
Wood  is  liiglily  pernicious.  The  safer  and  the  most  efficient 
remedies  in  this  form  of  the  disease  are  tonics,  the  laxatives 
cafled  deobstruents,  taraxacum,  mild  unirritating  doses  of 
mercury,  and  iodine,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  hydrio- 
dsie  of  potass. 

The  only  effectual  treatment  of  consecutive  dropsy  is  that 
which  is  proper  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  disease.  But 
the  detection  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  those  organic 
dUeases  which  are  antecedent  to  dropsy  is  often  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  requiring  patient  and  acute  investiga- 
tion, and  an  extensive  and  precise  acquaintance  with  patho- 
logy. And  the  treatment  of  the  disease  when  ascertained, 
the  selection  of  the  appropriate  remedies,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  these  with  due,  and  only  with  due,  activity  and 
vigour,  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  sometimes  rewarded, 
when  performed  with  sagacity  and  skill,  with  a  degree  of 
success  not  to  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  pre-eminently 
in  cases  like  these  that  the  scientific  and  discerning  phy- 


sician saves,  when  the  ignorant,  carele**,  and  routine  prac- 
titioner destroys.  [Hydrocephalus,  Hydrops  Pericar- 
dii, Hydro-thorax,  &c] 

DROP  WORT,  a  poisonous  wild  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  fleshy-fingered  roots,  inhabiting  ditches  and  wet  places. 
It  has  been  sometimes  sold  fraudulently  by  itinerant 
gardeners  as  a  new  species  of  dahlia.  Its  botanical  name 
is  (Enantho  crocata. 

DROSERA'CEiV,  a  natural  order  of  albuminous  exoge- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  marsh  herbs,  whose  leaves  are 
usually  covered  with  glands  or  glandular  hairs,  and  whose 
flowers  are  arranged  in  circinate  racemes.  The  calyx 
consists  of  five  sepals :  there  are  d\e  petals,  five  or  ten  tiv- 
pogyuous  stamens,  a  one-celled  many-seeded  capsular  fruit, 
and  minute  seeds,  having  an  embryo  lying  at  tne  base  of  a 
large  quantity  of  albumen.  There  are  many  species  of  the 
genus  drosera,  called  in  English  sundews,  more  remarkable 
for  the  singular  structure  or  their  glandular  hairiness  than 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  of  no  known  use.  A 
few  other  little-known  genera  are  associated  with  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  dionaca  [Dion aa],  whose  singular  irri- 
table leaves  have  much  analogy  with  those  of  drosera,  also 
forms  a  part  of  the  order,  notwithstanding  its  indehiscent 
fruit  and  erect  vernation. 

De  Candolle  having  inexactly  described  the  embryo  as 
lying  in  the  axis  of  the  albumen,  the  true  affinities  of  the 
order  were  overlooked;  they  have  lately  however  been 
more  correctly  determined  to  be  with  Cephalotacesa  and 
Francoacea*  rather  than  with  Violacete,  Polygalaccoe,  or 
Frankeniacea. 


A  plant  of  Drosera  rotundifelia.  1,  a  complete  flower  magnified ;  9,  a  rip* 
capsule  magniQcd—  the  teed*  are  teen  between  the  valres  of  the  capsule  ;  &  a 
«eed  Tery  much  magnified— the  derk  ■pace  in  the  middle  is  the  uucleus,  the 
remainder  Is  a  loose  integument  that  forests  the  seed  j  4,  a  section  of  the 
nucleus  still  more  magnified— here  the  minute  dicotyledonous  embryo  is  seen 
at  the  base  of  the  albumen* 

DROWNING,  the  state  of  asphyxia  [Asphyxia]  pro- 
duced by  the  immersion  of  the  body  under  water.  Wnen 
a  warm-blooded  animal  is  immersed  under  water,  and 
forcibly  retained  there,  he  immediately  begins  to  struggle 
violently,  and  uses  every  effort  to  rise  to  the  surface.  These 
struggles  are  not  at  first  the  result  of  pain,  but  of  fear.  It 
is  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  the  obstruction  to  the 
respiration  which  produces  pain  does  not  come  on  for  some 
time.  The  point  of  time  when  the  painful  impediment  to 
respiration  oceurs  is  well  ascertained.  For  the  reason  as- 
signed in  the  article  Asphyxia,  in  the  space  of  three  quar- 
ters of  a  minute  a  violent  effort  is  made  to  inspire,  to 
expand  the  longs  with  air,  but  no  air  can  enter.    Ever 
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effort  to  inspire  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  effort  to 
expire..  At  each  expiration  a  small  quantity  of  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  lungs,  and  is  seen  under  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  form  of  bubbles ;  for  although  the  water  ex- 
cludes the  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  notwithstanding  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  inspire,  yet  it  cannot  prevent  some 
portion  of  air  from  being  expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the 
violent  efforts  to  expire.  The  ultimate  result  of  these  re- 
peated and  violent  expirations  is  greatly  to  diminish  the 
bulk  of  the  lunirs,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  collapse  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  by  any 
voluntary  or  instinctive  efforts  which  the  animal  is  capable 
of  making. 

When  a  human  being  is  drowned  by  accident,  if  the  fall 
has  been  from  a  considerable  height  and  the  water  is  not 
of  very  great  depth,  the  body  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  it  then  quickly  rises  to  the  surface,  partly 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  when  the  lungs 
are  full  of  air,  is  less  than  that  of  water,  and  partly  because 
the  body  is  rendered  still  lighter  by  the  air,  always  amount- 
ing to  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is  collected  and  re- 
tained in  the  clothes.  If  the  person  be  not  able  to  swim, 
he  generally  struggles  violently,  and  probably  screams ;  by 
these  efforts  the  lungs  are  partly  emptied  of  the  air  they 
contained,  the  comparative  weight  of  the  body  is  increased, 
and  consequently  it  again  sinks  to  the  bottom,  but  it  soon 
again  rises,  and  this  alternate  rising  and  sinking  may  occur 
several  times  in  succession.  Whenever  the  body  comes  to 
the  surface  and  the  mouth  is  above  water,  the  painful  im- 
pediment to  respiration  produces  an  instinctive  effort  to 
inspire,  and  a  hurried  gasp  is  made  to  obtain  air.  But 
often  the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  obtain  air  without  respiring  a  quantity  of  water 
along  with  it ;  but  the  quantity  of  water  received  in  this 
manner  is  never  great,  probably  not  more  than  is  expelled 
by  the  cough  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  glottis  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contact  of  the  water  and  by  the  subsequent 
expiration.  Every  instant  the  body  remains  in  the  water, 
for  the  reasons  immediately  to  be  assigned,  the  powers  of 
sensation  and  of  voluntary  motion  rapidly  diminish,  and  at 
length,  perfectly  insensible  and  motionless,  it  remains  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  where,  if  wholly  undisturbed,  it 
continues  until  the  disengagement  of  various  gases  in  the 
progress  of  putrefaction  renders  it  again  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  brings  it  once  more  to  the  surface. 

The  change  in  the  system  produced  by  continued  sub- 
mersion, the  consequent  suspension  of  respiration,  and  the 
necessary  extinction  of  life,  are  all  referrible  to  one  patho- 
logical condition,  namely,  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
blood.  The  water  prevents  any  portion  of  air  from  enter- 
ing by  the  trachea  to  the  air  vesicles  of  tbe  lungs ;  con- 
sequently no  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  venous  blood 
contained  in  the  capillary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
which  are  spread  out  upon  the  walls  of  tliesc  air  vesicles ; 
the  venous  blood  which  flows  to  the  lungs  is'  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  arterial  blood,  whence  the 
lungs  can  deliver  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  only  venous 
blood  to  be  sent  out  to  the  system.  As  the  circulation  goes 
on,  all  the  arterial  blood  in  the  body  is  at  length  converted 
into  venous,  and  flows  into  the  great  venous  trunks  of  the 
system,  by  which  it  is  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  no 
change,  but  remains  venous.  These  currents  of  venous 
blood,  and  of  venous  blood  only,  are  successively  sent  out 
to  the  system.  But  venous  blood  is  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing the  action  and  vitality  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of 
the  heart,  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  of  any  organ  of  the 
body,  and  consequently,  "when  nothing  but  venous  blood 
circulates  in  the  system,  the  death  of  all  the  organs  is  the 
sure  and  quick  result,  and  the  organs  die  in  the  order  And 
mode  already  described.    [Asphyxia.] 

Taking  the  average  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  it 
is  found  that  when  an  animal  is  forcibly  and  continuously 
held  under  water,  the  blood  in  the  arteries  loses  its  vermi- 
ion  colour,  and  begins  to  grow  venous  in  the  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a  minute.  In  one  minute  and  a  quarter  it  is 
obviously  dark.  In  one  minute  and  a  half,  no  difference 
can  be  distinguished  between  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and 
the  blood  in  the  veins ;  consequently,  in  an  animal  that  is 
submersed  and  that  never  rises  to  the  surface,  the  system  is 
brought  completely  untler  the  influence  of  venous  blood  in 
the  space  of  one  minute  and  a  half,  and  though  the  body 
should  jrrnain  under  water  half  an  hour,  the  blood  doea 


not  become  sensibly  darker,  because  it  can  only  be  com* 
pletely  venous. 

Circumstances  may  make  a  few  seconds  difference  in 
regard  to  the  point  of  time  when  these  phenomena  take 
place.  If  for  example  an  animal  be  submersed  at  the  in- 
stant of  expiration,  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  lost  somewhat 
sooner  than  when  it  is  submersed  at  the  instant  of  inspira- 
tion, and  if  the  animal  be  much  alarmed  and  struggle 
violently,  the  change  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity ;  but 
the  difference  from  any  cause  of  this  kind  never  amounts  to 
more  than  a  few  seconds.  Age  however  is  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  more  remarkable  difference.  It  is  proved  by  nume- 
rous and  accurate  experiments  that  the  younger  the  animal 
the  longer  it  can  live  when  deprived  of  air  by  submersion. 
If,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  an  adult  warm-blooded  animal 
be  irrecoverably  dead  in  the  space  of  four  minutes  after 
complete  and  continuous  submersion,  an  animal  of  the  same 
species  only  a  few  days  old  will  live  twelve  minutes.    A 

Imp  will  live  considerably  longer  than  a  young  dog,  a  young 
onger  than  a  middle  aged  dog,  and  a  middle  aged  longer 
than  an  old  dog. 

Sensibility  and  tlie  power  of  voluntary  motion  are  di- 
minished the  moment  the  arterial  blood  begins  to  lose  its 
vermilion  colour ;  an  animal  is  completely  insensible,  and 
has  wholly  lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion,  that  is,  it  is 
in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  as  soon  as  the  arterial  blood  is 
completely  venous.  In  one  minute  and  a  halt  then,  after 
complete  and  continuous  submersion,  animal  life  is  com- 
pletely extinguished.  But  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  appropriate  remedies,  recovery  from  this  state  u 
possible ;  because  the  organic  functions  go  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  apparent  death,  and  death  is  not  real 
until  the  organic  functions  have  wholly  ceased.  Neverthe- 
less, though  the  organic  functions  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite period  after  the  animal  functions  are  extinguished, 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  or  more,  yet,  in  no 
instance  in  which  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried  has 
any  adult  warm-blood  animal  that  has  been  completely  and 
continuously  submersed  for  the  space  of  four  minutes  been 
capable  of  resuscitation,  though  all  tbe  means  of  restoring 
animation  may  have  been  instantaneously  and  most'actively 
and  judiciously  employed.  Accordingly  it  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  the  immediate  and  vigorous  use  of  the  best  means 
for  restoring  animation  often  foil  when  the  person  has  not 
been  in  the  water  more  than  four  minutes.  In  general, 
however,  if  the  body  has  not  been  in  the  water  longer  than 
from  five  to  eight  minutes,  the  prompt  and  persevering  use 
of  the  proper  means  for  restoring  animation  will  succeed; 
no  doubt,  because  in  some  one  of  or  in  all  the  times  that 
the  body  has  come  to  the  surface  air  has  been  obtained  and  • 
conveyed  to  the  lungs  in  the  hurried  gasp  instinctively 
made  at  these  moments.  Still  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  • 
persons  are  recovered  who  have  been  in  the  water  fifteen 
minutes;  occasionally  however  animation  ;s  restored  after 
a  submersion  of  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour ;  and 
apparently  authenticated  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
resuscitation  was  accomplished  after  the  body  had  been  ia 
the  water  for  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  In  these  cases,  cir- 
cumstances must  have  favoured  the  occasional  inspiration 
of  air ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  life  can  have  been  main- 
tained so  long  unless  the  individual  had  breathed  at 
intervals  during  the  time ;  and  as  none  can  tell  what  cir- 
cumstances may  have  occurred  favourable  to  the  inspiration 
of  air,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  all  cases  to  resort  to  the 
proper  means  for  restoring  animation  with  all  the  promp- 
titude and  energy  possible. 

When  a  person  who  has  been  drowned,  who  was  pre- 
viously in  a  state  of  sound  health,  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  body  are  the  follow* 
ing:— 

The  whole  of  the  external  surface  is  cold ;  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  pallid,  excepting  in  the  parts  where  it  is  livid 
rather  than  pallid,  as  in  the  face,  which  is  always  either 
entirely  pale  or  slightly  livid.  The  eyes  are  half  open,  and 
the  pupils  much  dilated.  The  mouth  and  tbe  nostrils  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  frothy  fluid.  A  large  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  fluid  is  contained  in  the  trachea,  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs.  The  tongue  is 
protruded  between  the  teeth,  and  approaches  to  the  under 
edge  of  the  lips.  The  whole  head  is  sometimes  much  swol- 
len, and  the  features  occasionally  present  the  appearance  of 
those  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  apoplexy ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  particularly  the  case  with,  those  who  have,  foltea 
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> the  water  in  a  state  of  intoxication.    It  is  usually  eon- 
Ted  a*  |  sign  that  a  person  has  been  drowned  while 
he  body  has  not  been  thrown  into  the 
water  al  [s  of  the  fingers  are  CXCC- 

ere  is  a  collection  of  dirt  or  sand  under 
the  naila,  appearances  resulting  from  the  efforts  which  the 
drowning  person  has  made  to  avert  his  impending  fate; 
but  if  the  water  be  deep,  no  appearance  of  this  kind" is  pre- 
tent,  b*  power  of  struggling  is  over  he  tore  the 

id,  and  a  person  in  the  state  of  Ju- 
ration, who  fulls  into  deep  water,  may  expire  without 
the  power  to  make  a  single  effort  to  save  himself. 

Ri   regard  to  the  internal  organs,  the  heart   and  it^ 
eat  bl  Mid  pre  tern  aturally  loaded 

th  dai  ed  blood,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  that 

the  heart  lean  to  fill  the  bag  of  the  pericar- 

ol    This  accumulation  of  black  blood  is  always  on  the 
rijfht  *ide  of  the  heart,  which  usually  Contains  somewhat 
re  than  double  the  quanl  fined  in  the  left  ea- 


The  lungs  are  invariably  very  much  reduced  ill  volume, 
are  exceedingly  loaded  with  black  blood.     Both  the 
-  are  likewise  distended  with 
rkblo 

Hie  r  of  the  brain  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  na- 

tural easel*  are  commonly  turgid  with  black  bl 

but  sometimes  the  tumescence  of  the  cerebral  bloc* 

of  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
org; 

Iways  a  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  fi 

Iter   in    the  trachea  and   bronchi.      Occasion  ally    this 

mixed  with  blood*     The  quantity  varies  a 

il  in  different  cases,  but  it  is  never  very  great,     At 

:s  thought  to  be  so  great  as  to  be  the  cause  of 

ruing.     It  was  conceived  that  the  water  flows 

i  by  the  trachea  in  such  abundance  as  to  oeca- 

:iyxia.     The  controversy  which  was  lone  agitated 

is  now  set  at  rest  by  numerous  and  accurate 

b  'lernonstrate  that  only  a  very  incon- 

liters  the  trachea,  and  never 

i  cast  on  death. 

lilar  controversy  prevailed  on  the  question  whether 

the  stomach,  which  is  now  equally  decided  in 

ve.     It  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  water 

ihe  stomach,  or  at  least  that  no  quantity  enters 

it  capable  of  contributing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the 

f&tal  cient.    The  establishment  of  this  poi  portant, 

Wau*e  the  contrary  notion  hod  led  to  the  adoption  of  most 

MM  practices.     With  a  view  of  evacuating  the  water 

be  accumulated  in  the  lungs  and  siomuch,  the 

ihe  drowned,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  were 

oiled  on  barrels,  and  subjected  to 

^calculated  rapidly  to  extinguish  any  remain- 

t  of  life;    and  though   the  notion   winch  led  to 

d  practices  is  exploded,  the  practices  themselves 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Medical  Repusi- 

July,  1824,  Mr.  D,  Johnson,  surgeon.  Farcing 

a  case  of  suspended  animation  in  a  seaman 
i  bad  fallen  from  a  yard-arm  into  the  sea  when  tin 
i  going  at  the  rate  of  nine  knots  and  a  half  per  hour, 
imi  yiMA  afterwards  picked  up  in  an  insensible  star 

oard  the  ship  he  showed  no  signs  of 
him   immediately  suspended  with  his  head 
i  for  a  minute  or  two.     He  was 
the  cabin-table,  and  rubbed  all  over  by.  two  or 
flannels,  Sic.     Tartar  Lied  antimony  was 
the  root  of  the  tongue,   and   tobaeeosmoke 
the  mouth  and  nostrils/     Short  of  decapitation 
be  devised  better  calculated  to  de- 
>e  of  resuscitation. 
For  the  recovery  of  the  drowned  are 
The  body,  placed  on  a  bed-chair,  ahould 
-  receiving  house  or  anv  place  where-  the 
required  may  be  moat  easily  obtained.    The 
should  be  stripped  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the 
d  and  surrounded  by  warm  air,  if  it  can  he 
1,  by  the  portable  warm  air  bath,  of  which 
be  one  at  every  receiving  house.     At  first  the 
ur  should  only  be  a  few  decrees  above  the  tempera* 
and  the  heat,  which  ought  always  to  be 
tiermometer,  should  be  subsequently  La- 
ud.   The  body  being  thus  surrounded  wil  h 
Artificial  respiration  should  be  performed  without 


Cvrnac; 


uineiil.  of  which 
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the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  this  should  i  1  by  elec- 

tricity applied  at  first  in  the  form  of  ven 

By  the  application  of  heat  the  capillary  blood-vessels  art 
stimulated  to  action,  the  determination  of  blood  towards  ths 
external  surface  of  the  bddi  d,  and  the  interna 

organs  are  thus  relieved  ol  ve  load.     By  artift 

cial  respiration  the  cavity  of  the  c nest  is  enlarged, 
lapsed  state  of  the  lun^s  is  removed,  and  atmospheric  air, 
the  great  tujent  needed  tor  the  decaibonizaticm  of  the  blood, 
and  on  the  want  of  which  all  the  dangerous  phenomena  ol 
drowning  depend,  is  transmitted  to  the  lun^s  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  venalized  blood  By  electricity  the 
Organs  which  carry  on  the  mechanical  part  of  respiration, 
that  is,  tho>e  which  alternately  enlarge  and  diminish  the 
ity  of  the  thorax  are  roused  and  excited  to  resume 
their  natural  action.    Tht  other  useful  auxil- 

iaries, but  so  important  and  efficaciuuA  are  these  three  pow- 
erful agents,  wtflen  judiciously  and  perseveringly  employed, 
that  I  bo  considered  as  the  only  remedies  worth  re- 

garding. But  unfortunately  they  arc  as  potent  for  evil  a>  for 
good.  A  slight  mismanagement  of  any  of  I  hem  may  utterly 
destroy  thai  life  which  Ihe  delicate  and  skilful  use  of  it  would 
have  reanimated.  It  is  impossible  m  this  place  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  dangers  with  which  the  incautious  em- 
ployment of  tli.  minutely 
to  detail  the  mode  \h  which  they  ought  to  be  applied  ill 
practice.  It  is  a  subject  which  deserves  much  greater  at- 
tention than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  apparatus  for 
heating  the  bodies  of  the  drowned,  for  the  artificial  inflation 
of  the  lungs,  uiul  for  ihe  application  of  electricity,  are 
susceptible  of  vast  improvement  both  with  reference  to  the 
efficacy  and  the  safety  of  these  remedies;  and  there  an 
subjects  to  which  mechanical  genius  and  scientific  know- 
ledge could  be  applied  with  greater  prospect  of  conferring 
Signal  service  on  mank 

DRUIDICAL   BUILDINGS. 
Stonehenuk.] 
DRUIDS.     [Britannia.] 
DRUM,  a  pulsatile  rau 
are  three   kinds, — the  Side  Drpn 
Drum;  and  IheDoulrfe  Drum-    The  ftrsl  is  o  cylinder,  for* 
merlv  of  wood,  but  now  invariably  of  hi  h  end  of 

Mill  vellum  or  parchment*   Tin 
the  ordinary  regimental  drum.  The  second  is  formed  a«  the 
first,  hut  of  oak,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  awl  ;  in 

conjunction  with  the  tiles,  hi  of  the  regimental 

band.  It  is  likewise  employed  occasional!)  in  tht  orchestra. 
The  third  is  made  of  cop]  covered 

with  a  strong  head  of  eall'Vskiii,  and  stands  on  three  iron 
lefrs.  The  Double  Drums  vary  in  dimensions,  from  nineteen 
inches  to  three  feel  m  diameter.  They  are  always  m  pairs, 
and  are  tuned,  by  means  of  many  screws  whw  the 

head,  to  the  key-note  and  the  fourth  below  Very  recently, 
irej,  a  most  decided  improvement  has  been  effected  in 
the  manner  of  tuning  these  instruments.  By  means  of  a 
lever  operating  on  several  hooks  which  act  simultaneously 
on  the  head,  or  hoop  on  which  the  skin  is  strained,  the 
tuning  is  performed  at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
in  our  presence,  the  melody  of  *  God  save  the  King  Was  per- 
formed on  a  single  drum  in  a  time  not  much  slower  than 
that  usually  adopted.  A  patent  has  been  obtained  b\ 
ingenious  mechanist  (Mr.  Cornelius  Ward)  to  whom  we 
indebted  for  this  useful  invention;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
in  future  all  double  drums  will  he  constructed  on  his 
principle, 

DRUM.     [Doiii.1 

DRUMMOND,   WILLIAM,  the  son  of  Sir  V 
Dnimiuoiid  uf  Hawthornden,  was  born  December  13,  1585. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  studied  civil  law  in 
France.    On  his  father's  death,  in  IGlu,  he  relinquished 
his  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  at 
his  paternal  mansion  of  Hawthorndea.     He  did  not,  ii>\\ 
ever,  experience  that  freedom   from   trials  winch   b< 
probably  anticipated  in  his  retirement    Hfihetrothed 
died  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage;  and  in  order  to  divert 
his  thoughts  from  brooding  over  this  deep  und  bitter  af- 
fliction, he  undertook  a  tour   which    lasted   eight 
during  which  time  he  visited  Germany,  Franca,  and  Italy, 
and  collected  a  library  of  great  value, 

f  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  45th 
year  he  married  a  lady  whose  fancied  likenetf  to  the  former 
object  of  his  affections  is  raid  to  ha\>  d  her  chief 

attraction  for  him.    When   the  civil  war  broke  out,  bia 
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political  bias  exposed  him  to  grievous  annoyances,  particu- 
larly that  of  being  compelled  to  supply  his  quota  of  men 
to  serve  against  the  king.  This,  and  regret  for  Charles's 
death,  shortened  and  embittered  his  days,  and  he  died  at 
Hawthornden,  December  4,  1G49. 

Sou  they  has  observed  that  he  was  the  first  Scotch  poet 
who  wrote  well  in  English.  A  comparison  of  his  works 
with  those  of  his  predecessors,  Douglas  and  Dunbar,  will 
ahow  the  progress  made  during  the  sixteenth  century 
towards  fixing  and  perfecting  the  language,  as  well  in  Scot- 
land as  in  England.     His  got ts,   uid  indeed  nearly  all 

his  poems,  mark  strongly  that  indulgence  in  sorrow  which 
rauses  it  to  take  the  form  of  habit,  and  as  such  conveys  a 
feeling  of  passive  pleasure  by  its  exercise.  The  resem- 
blance which  his  versification  presents  to  that  of  Milfoil's 
minor  po  striking  i  require  mention  in 

order  to  be  acknowledged ;  ind  few,  we  should  think,  could 
read  his  poem  on  I  he  death  of  Prince  Henry  wilhout  being 
reunified  of  '  Lye  id  as.*  Besides  his  poetical  works,  he 
Wrote  B  htstor}  of  the  five  Jameses,  kings  of  Scotland, 
several  pamphlets  and  tracts,  which,  with  his  letters,  were 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1711.  {Biogr,  Brit,  and  Retro* 
,  vol,  xu 
DRUPA'CE.'E,  the  it  nine  given  by  same  botanists  to 
that  division  of  rosaceous  plants  which  comprehends  the 
peach,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  anil  similar  fruit-bearing  trees. 
They  are  more  generally  called  Aniygtlnlea?. 
DRUPE,  a  closed,  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded  seed- 
1,  whose  shell  is  composed  of  three  layers,  the  outer 
membranous  or  leathery,  the  inner  hard  and  bony,  the 
intermediate  succulent  or  fibrous.  A  peach,  a  cherry,  a 
mango,  are  all  fruits  of  this  description.  A  cocoa-nut  "is  a 
compound  drupe,  being  composed  of  three  consolidated, 
two  of  which  are  abortive;  and  a  date  is  a  spurious  drupe, 
the  hard  inner  shell  being  represented  by  a  membrane.  In 
theory  the  stone  or  inner  bony  layer  of  the  shell  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  upper  side  of  a  carpellary  leaf,  the  external  mem- 
brane to  the  lower  surface,  and  the  intermediate  pulp  or 
fibre  to  the  parenchyma, 

•  DRUSES,  DORi3U'Z,a  people  who  inhabit  the  chain 
of  JjKinus,  in  Syria,  are  under  the  government  of  their  own 
chiefs,  and  have  a  religion  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
vernacular  language  of  the  Druses  is  Arabic.  Although 
the  mountaineers  of  Libanus  in  general  obey  the  emir,  or 
prince  of  the  Druses,  yet  they  are  not  all  Druses,  but  a 
great  part,  perhaps  I  he 'greater  part,  of  them  are  Christians 
of  the  Maronile  communion,  and  belong  to  the  western,  or 
Roman  church*  [Makonites.]  There  are  Syrian  Greeks, 
or  Mclchites,  who  belong  to  the  western  church,  the 
chief  difference  between  whom  and  the  Moron  itcs  is,  that 
the  Maroniles  have  their  ritual  in  Syriac,  and  the  others 
in  Arabic.  The  Druses  live  together  with  the  Christians 
in  the  towns  and  villages  in  oerfecl  harmony,  hut  without 
intermarrying  with  them.  The  Druses  live  chiefly  in  the 
I  <f  Libanus,  east  and  south-east  of  Beiroot,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  district  of  Hasbeya,  about  the  sources  of 
I  he  Jordan.  But  the  dominion  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses 
extends  also  over  the  north  part  of  Libanus  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Tripoli,  which  part  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
inhabited  whose  patriarch  resides  at  Canobin, 

south  east  of  Tripoli.  Towards  the  ea-t  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  emir  extends  over  part  of  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  intervening 
between  the  Libanus  and  the  Antilibanus,  North  of  the 
Bekaa  is  the  Belad,  or  district  of  Balbek,  which  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Musselmans,  and  is  under  a  distinct  emir  of  the 
sect  of  the  Metwalis,  subject  to  the  pacha  of  Damascus;  but 
the  emir  of  the  Druses  appears  to  ha\£  gained  a  sort  of 
authority  over  this  district  also  since  Tjurckhardt*s  time. 
The  emir  of  the  Dn  butary  to  the  paehalik  of  Acre, 

on  condition  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  within  his  territories. 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria;  Captain  Light's  Travels 
in  Egypt,  Nubia,  the  Holt/  Land,  Lebanon,  and  Cyprus  in 
1*14.)  The  capital  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses  is  Deir  el 
Kamr,  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  west  slope  of  Libanus, 
about  eight  or  nine  hours'  ride  south-east  of  Beiroot  : 
the  town  is  said  to  have  about  501)0  inhabitants,  partly 
Druses  and  partly  Christians.  There  are  two  Maronite 
ami  two  Melchite  churches  at  Deir  el  Kamr,  The 
town  is  built  in  the  Italian  fashion,  and  is  said  to 
•i  oml-rate  country  town  of  Italy-  Captain 
Light  saw  about  twenty  silk  looms  at  work  round  one  of 
the  squares.  The  emir*  resides  at  the  palace  or  castle  of 
Bteddin, about  one  hour's  ride  from  Deir  el  Kamr*  some  of 


the  apartments  of  the  palace  are  described  as  verv 
somely  furnished,  paved  With  marble,  and  adorned  with  rich 
folding  draperies  and  divans,  I  he  walls  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
gilding,  and  adorned  with  passages  of  the  Koran  and  Scrip- 
tures in  Arabic,  in  large  embossed  gilt  characters  enclosed 
in  pannels  of  various  size.  The  Reverend  William  Jowett 
tiatl  Rpmirches  in  SvriaX  who  visited  Bteddin  in 
1 823,  describes  the  palace  as  like  a  small  town;  2000  per- 
sons are  said  to  live  in  or  about  it,  men  of  all  trades,  soldiers, 
scribes,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  breakers  of 
horses,  rooks,  tobacconists,  &c.  Druses  and  Christian* 
were  intermixed  together,  and  even  Christian  | 
among  the  attendants  of  the  emir,  who  is  said  to  hav 
christened  in  his  youth,  and  had  at  one  time  a  coofaeor, 
but  of  blc  showed  qo  preference  to  any  religion,  mi»l 
treated  all  his  subjects,  whether  Druses  or  CI  ait  a 

ihe  same  impartiality,    The  emir  Beshir,  as  he  wa« 
Was  Ihe  same  whom  Captain   Liijht  liad  seen  in  I  81  4 
is  described  as  an  elderly  man  of  an  intelligent  and  pre- 
possessing  appearance,  and  >aid  to  be  very  regular  and  ab- 
s imikms  in  his  habits.     He  had  come  to  the  severe: _ 
by  d  everal  competitors,  whom  he  in  and 

put  to  death.  (Light's  Travels.)    In  1822,  having  supported 
the  rebellious  Abdallah,  pacha  of  Acre,  he  incurred  the 
pleasure  of  the  Porte,  and  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  bul 
turned   soon  after  by  the  medial  inn  of  Men  .  the 

pacha  of  Egypt.     At  the  time  of  the  occupation 
hv  Ibrahim,  Miheriut's  son,  the  Druses  joined  him  at  i 
they  afterwards  quarrelled  with  him;  but  peaee    . 
now  to  be  restored.     The  emir  has  under  him  sevi 

mirs,  or  local  chiefs,  in  various  districts  of  the 
mountains,  some  of  whom  are  Druses  and  others  M 
As  the  whole  population  is  armed  and  trained  to  the  n 
the  gun,  it  is  said  that  in  case  of  need  the  emir  can  collect 
in  a  very  short  time  30,000  men ;  but  this  must  be  only  part 
of  the  individuals  capable  of  bearing  arms,  as  the  Maronite 
population  alone  is  said  to  be  more  than  2 UO, 000,  and  ihe 
Druses  cannot  be  much  less  in  number.     Dr.  Hogg,  m  his 
'  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus,'  JLon 
1835,   has   given   the   latest   information    concerning    the 
Druses* 

The  religion  of  the  Druses  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
inquiry,  being  involved  in  a  kind  of  mystery.    The  Re* 
Jowett  had  the  following  information  from  the  physiein 
the  emir,  which  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  former  travel- 
lers.    The  Druses  are  divided  into  three  classes:  theDja- 
helin,  or   "the  ignorant,1  the   partially  initiated,   and   the 
adepts,  or  fully  initiated.     The  second  class  are  admitu 
a  partial  knowledge  of  Ihe  secret   doctrine;  they   ma; 
they  like,  return  to  the  class  of  Djahelin,  but  must  ty 
reveal  what  they  know.    The  third  class,  or  adepts,  con- 
tinue late  together  at  their  places  of  meeting  on  Thursday 
evenings,  performing  their  rites,  after  all  others  have  beeo 
excluded.     Should  they  reveal  what  they  know  they  m 
incur  the  penalty  of  death,  which  would  also  be  incurred 
by  any  one  who  should  turn  Mussulman  or  Christian,  They 
make  no  proselytes.     As  to  the  nature  of  their  secret  d 
trine,  we  nave  an  account  of  it  in  De  Sacy's'Chrestomathie 
Arabe,*   vol,    ii. ;    but  how  far  it  can  be  relied  upon 
still  a  question  with  some,  as  it  depends  upon  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  from  which  de  Sacy  lias  extracts 
TSee  also  Adlcrs  Museum  CuftctyBorgianum,  Rome,  1" 
Mr.  Jowett  saw  MSS.  shown  about  secretly,  purporting  to  be 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Druses,  and  a  set  of  ihem  was  offered 
to  him  for  the  price  of  no  less  than  5000  dollars.  It  appears 
however  pretty  certain  that  theDrascs  are,  or  were   ori- 
ginally, disciples  of  Hakcm  biamr  Ilia,  the  sixth  Fatemite 
caliph  of  Egypt,  who  in  the  eleventh  century  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  ana  who  esta- 
blished a  secret  lodge  at  Cairo,  divided  into  nine  degrees, 
the  last  of  which  taught  the  superfluousness  of  all  religions, 
the  indifference  of  human  actions,  &c.     (Von  Hammer, 
Gesekiehte  der  Assaesinen*   1818.)    The  Assassins  them* 
selves  were  a  derivation  of  Hakem's  sect,  which  was  il 
an  offshoot  of  the  great  schism  of  the  Ismaelites,  a  remnant 
of  whom  still  exists  in  Syria,  in  the  mountains  east  of  Tor- 
tosa,  near  their  antient  stronghold  Masxyad.     (J.  F.  R 
Beau.  *ur  les  Ismaelites  et  les'Nosairis  d 

with  notes  by  de  Sacy.)     Hakem  disappeared,  probabJ 
assassination,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks  near  Cairo,  but 
his  disciples  expect  his  return,  when  he  is  to  reign  over  th« 
I     The  Druses  are  said  to  believe  in  transmigration. 
The  story  of  their  worshipping  a  calf  s  head  it  variously 
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tokL  (De  Saey,  Mhnoire  tur  le  eulte  que  let  Drutee  rendep 
(i  la  figure  d'un  veau,  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Memoire*  de  la 
dime  aTHietoire  et  de  Literature  Ancienne  de  I'lnxtitut. 
They  are  also  accused,  like  the  Nosai'ris,  of  licentious  orgies 
in  their  secret  meetings,  and  yet  Mr.  Jowett  was  told  by 
Christian  residents  that  as  soon  as  a  young  Druse  becomes 
initiated,  he  leaves  his  former  licentious  course  of  life  and 
becomes   quite  an  altered  man,  at  least  in  appearance 
Burckhardt  observes  on  this  subject  that  the  Druses  are 
more  observant  of  outward  decorum  than  of  genuine  mo 
rtlity.     All  agree  however  in  saying  that  they  are  indus- 
trious, brave,  and  hospitable:  their  country  is  a  land  of 
refuge  from  Turkish  oppression ;  they  pay  few  taxes,  as  the 
emir  has  lands  or  domains  belonging  to  him,  from  which 
he  drams   his  chief  revenue.     Silk  is  the  staple  article 
for  exportation,  by  way  of  Beiroot.   The  mulberry,  the  vine, 
the  fijg  and  other  fruit-trees,  are  reared  in  the  lower  ridges  of 
the  Libanus,  while  the  higher  range  affords  good  pastures. 
Cotton  is  also  cultivated  and  manufactured.    The  plains, 
specially  the  Bekaa,  produce  corn.   There  are  a  number  of 
convents  scattered  about  the  mountains ;  there  is  a  Ma- 
ronite  college  for  the  study  of  Syriac  at  Aain  el  Warka,  and 
mother  for  the  Melchite  students  at  Deir  el  Mhalles. 
Burckhardt,  who  crossed  the  Libanus  in  different  directions, 
rives  the  names  of  many  towns  or  villages  inhabited  by 
brases  and  Maronites,  some  of  them  considerable  places, 
such  as  Hasbeya,  with  700  houses ;  Zahle,  in  the  Bekaa, 
vith  900 ;  Shirrei,  near  Tripoli,  &c.    The  Druses  dress  dif- 
ferently from  the  Maronites:  the  men  wear  a  coarse  woollen 
beneesn,  or  cloak,  black,  with  white  stripes,  thrown  over  a 
waistcoat,  and  loose  breeches  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round 
the  waist  by  a  sash  of  white  or  red  linen  with  fringed  ends ; 
their  turban  is  swelled  out  from  the  head  into  a  shape  re- 
•embling  a  turnip,  and  flat  at  the  top.    The  women  wear  a 
wsrse  blue  jacket  and  petticoat,  without  any  stockings,  and 
thesr  hair  plaited  and  hanging  down  in  tails  behind.   When 
they  dress  they  put  on  their  head  the  Takeel,  a  hollow  tube 
of  silver  or  tin,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  shaped  like  a 
truncated  cone,  over  which  is  thrown  a  white  piece  of  linen, 
vhich  completely  envelops  the  body ;  they  also  wear  silver 
bobs  tied  to  their  tresses.    (Light's  Travel*.) 

DRUSUS,  CLAU'DIUS  NERO,  son  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  of  Livia,  was  born  in  the  year  38  B.C.,  three 
Broths  after  his  mother's  marriage  with  Augustus.  He 
lerted  early  in  the  army,  and  was  sent  in  17  B.C.,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  against  the  Rhscti  and  Vindelici,  who  had 
■arte  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  defeated  the  invaders, 
panned  them  across  tho  Alps,  and  reduced*  their  country. 
Horace  celebrated  this  victory  in  one  of  his  finest  Odes  (lib. 
w.  4).  Drusus  married  Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  An- 
tat  and  Octavia,  by  whom  he  had  German  icus  and  Clau- 
fas,  afterwards  emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14  b.o, 
Wmg  sent  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Gaul  occasioned  by 
tse  extortions  of  tho  Roman  tax-gatherers,  he  succeeded  by 
fee  conciliatory  address.  In  the  following  year  he  attacked 
the  Germans,  and  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Rhine,  he 
obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Sicambri,  Cherusci, , 
Catti,  and  Tenctes  i,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Visurgis,  i 
vWeser,  for  which  the  senate  bestowed  the  surname  of 
Gennanicus  upon  him  and  his  posterity.  In  9  b.c.  Drusus 
*as  made  consul,  with  L.  Quintius  Crispinus.  He  was 
Mua  after  sent  again  by  Augustus  against  the  Germans, 
awed  the  Vtsureis,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or 
Elbe.  He  imposed  a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  con- 
atfrng  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  after- 
wards aggravated  by  tne  extortion  of  his  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacitus,  Ahn.  iv.  72.) 
He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  which  was  known  long  after  by  the 
Dame  of  Fos*?a  Drusi ;  and  he  also  began  to  raise  dykes  to 
prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Paulinus  Pompeius  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Drusus  aid  not  cross  the  Albis,  probably  because  he  thought 
ht  had  advanced  already  for  enough :  he  retired  towards  the 
Rhine,  but  before  he  reached  that  river  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  reported,  of  his  horse  fall- 
ing upon  him  and  fracturing  his  leg.  (Livy,  Epitome.)  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  his  brother  ex- 
firing,  accompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  where  his  funeral 
*ie  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  delivered  orations  in  his  praise.  Drusus  was 
much  regretted  both  by  the  army  ana  by  the  Romans  in 
general,  who  had  formea  great  expectations  from  his  manly 
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and  generous  sentiments.  One  of  his  grandsons,  Drusus, 
son  of  German  icus  and  of  Agrippina,  was  starved  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  Nero,  the  other,  was  put  to  death 
in  the  island  of  Ponza. 


Coin  of  Drums. 
BrilUh  Museum.    Actual  Site.    Copper.   Weight,  428|  (rain*, 

DRUSUS,  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Vipsania,  daughter  of 
Agrippa,  served  with  distinction  in  Pannonia  and  the  Illy- 
ricum,  and  was  consul  with  his  father  a.d.  21.  In  a  quarrel 
he  had  with  the  favourite  Sejanus,  he  gave  him  a  blow  in 
the  face;  Sejanus,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or 
Livilla,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia,  and 
the  guilty  pair  cot  rid  of  Drusus  by  Ppison,  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  remained  a 
secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered  after  the 
death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death.  (Tacitus, 
Anna}.) 

DRYANDRA,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs,  with 
hard  dry  evergreen  serrated  leaves  and  compact  cylindrical 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  seated  upon  a  flat  receptacle,  and 
Surrounded  by  a  common  imbricated  involucre.  It  is  in 
the  latter  respect  that  the  genus  principally  differs  from 
Banksia. 

The  species  are  much  esteemed  by  cultivators  for  their 
Deautiful  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  commonly  regarded 
as  greenhouse  plants  but  will,  in  several  cases,  survive  an 
English  winter  without  injury,  if  protected  by  a  glass  roof 
in  winter,  and  planted  among  rockwork  high  above  the 
dampness  of  the  level  of  the  soil. 

DRYDEN,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  year  1C31  or 
1632*. 

Tradition  gives  Aldwinckle  in  Northamptonshire  as  his 
birth-place ;  but  this  much  only  is  certain,  that  his  father, 
Erasmus  Dridm%  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Driden 
of  Canons  Ashby,  in  tnat  county,  who  was  created  a  barunet 
in  1619.  The  poet  was  educated  at  Westminster  school 
under  Dr.  Busby,  and  came  up  as  a  Westminster  scholar 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mav  11,  1650. 

Almost  the  only  notice  which  tne  college  archives  give 
respecting  him  is  one  dated  July  19th,  1652,  whereby  he  is 
*  put  out  of  Commons  for  a  fortnight  at  least,'  confined  to 
Walls,  and  sentenced  to  read  a  confession  of  his  crime  at 
the  fellows'  table  during;  dinner  timet. 

In  1654  his  father's  death  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
estate  worth  about  607.  per  annum  ;  he  did  not  however  leave 
Cambridge  till  three  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  intro- 
duced into  a  subordinate  public  office  by  his  maternal  relation 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  The  stanzas  on  Cromwell's  death, 
his  first  poem  of  any  importance,  were  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1660  he  signalized  himself  by '  Astrcea 
Redux,  a  congratulatory  address  on  the  Restoration. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  attempting  to  excuse  this 
change  of  views.  Dryden  was  yet  a  young  man,  and  had 
probably  never  before  been  in  a  situation  to  express  his 
own  opinions,  apart  from  the  influence  of  his  kinsman ;  and 
after  all,  the  lines  on  Cromwell  contain,  as  Sir  W.  Scott 
has  observed,  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  eulogy  which 
his  worst  enemies  could  have  denied  Him.  In  the  vcar 
1663  Dryden  began  his  dramatic  career  with  •  The  Wild 
Gallant.'  The  plague  and  fire  of  London  soon  interrupted 
him  for  a  time,  and  he  employed  himself  upon  his  '  Es- 
say on  Dramatic  Poesy,*  a  performance  containing  much 
elegant  writing,  and  worthy  of  notice  as  the  earliest 
regular  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  the  deficiencies  and  mistakes  of  this  composi- 

•  The  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  says  1632.  but  m  it  was  not  put 
lip  until  twenty  yean  after  hi*  death,  the  point  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

t  Uliat  he  could  be  doing  in  Cambridge  duriu»  the  long  vacation  is  nut  so 
clear  j  but  perhaps  those  on  the  Ibnndatiuu  have,  as  now,  always  claimed  tho 
fight  of  staying  there. 
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Hon,  but  they  are  fully  counterbalanced  by  that  manly 
avowal— I  he  first  since  the  Restoration — of  the  supremacy 
of  Shakspeare.  About  this  time  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Gist  Karl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  revival  of  stage  plays,  he  engaged  to  supply  the 
King's  Thcatie  with  three  plays  a  year,  for  the  annual  sum 
of  300/.  to  400/.  Malone  has  proved  that  the  number  really 
produced  was  far  less  than  this,  and  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  in  sixteen  years,  while  Shakspeare  wrote, 
as  is  probable,  two  plays  a  year  for  several  years,  and 
Fletcher  with  assistance  wrote  more  than  thirty  in  "ten 
years. 

Towards  the  end  of  1671,  that  celebrated  attack  on  heroic 
dramas  called  the  '  Rehearsal '  was  produced  on  the  stage. 
Its  effect,  though  sure,  was  not  immediate ;  except  that 
Dryden  exchanged  tragedy  for  comedy,  and  composed  two 
comedies  in  167*2.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  took  leave  of 
rhyme ;  his  last  rhyming  tragedy  called  '  Aureng-Zebe,' 
being  brought  out  in  1675 ;  but  he  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage  until  1681,  when  the  struggle  between  the  parties 
of  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth  and  York  seemed  drawing  to  a 
crisis,  and  there  appeared  some  need  that  the  scurrilous 
abuse  which  had  been  in  every  way  poured  on  the  court 
party  by  means  of  epigram  and  satire  should  be  rebutted 
in  similar  fashion. 

This  Dryden  effected  by  the  famous  satire  called  '  Absa- 
lom and  A  eh  i  top  he  V  wherein  Monmouth  figures  as  Absa- 
lom. Monmouth  is  treated  with  great  levity,  but  all  the 
vials  of  the  poet's  wrath  are  poured  out  on  Buckingham,  the 
author  of  the  '  Rehearsal,'  as  Zimri,  and  on  Shaftesbury  as 
Achitophel.  The  last-named  nobleman  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower,  not  long  before,  under  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son: he  was  however  released  upon  the  grand  jury's  re- 
fusal to  find  a  true  bill  agninst  him,  which  the  Whig  party 
celebrated  by  a  medal  struck  for  the  occasion.  This 
afforded  Dryden  a  fresh  subject,  and  in  March,  1681,  ap- 
peared *  The  Medal,'  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Shaftesbury, 
followed  up  in  the  next  year  by '  Mac  Flecknoe,'  and  the 
second  part  of  'Absalom  and  Achitophel*,'  which  united 
gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  old  enemies  Settle  and 
Shad  well,  besides  a  numerous  host  of  petty  satirists.  "With 
Settle  he  had  quarrelled  some  years  before,  whose  chief  sup- 
porter, Rochester,  having  become  implicated,  and  suspecting 
Dryden  of  indulging  anonymous  revenge,  caused  him  to  be 
attacked  and  beaten  by  bravos.    This  occurred  in  1679. 

During  the  four  years  from  1682  to  1685  Dryden  produced 
nothing  worth  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of 
Mainibuurg's  '  History  of  the  League,'  undertaken,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  to  promote  popery.  We  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  this  apparent  want  of  purpose,  but  an  event 
which  occurred  in  the  year  last  mentioned  clears  up  the 
difficulty.  Soon  after  the'death  of  Charles  IL  Dryden  turned 
RomanCatholic — not  without  due  consideration — as  the 
•  Religio  Laici,'  written  nearly  four  years  before,  contains 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  mental  struggles  at  that  period, 
and  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  otherwise  than  conscientiously,  as 
indeed  his  subsequent  conduct  appears  to  show. 

In  1690  Dryden  returned  to  his  old  employment,  and 
produced  four  plays  between  that  year  and  1694.  This  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  poverty,  as  the  Revolution  deprived  him 
of  the  laureatship,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of 
Davenant  in  1668,  and  the  expenses  of  his  family  were  now 
increasing.  For  the  next  three  years  he  was  busied  in  his 
translation  of  the  iEneid,  and  about  the  same  time  with  it 
appeared  his  celebrated  ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  dayt,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  exact  lyrical  poetry 
which  our  language  possesses,  although  not  to  be  named 
with  Wordsworth's  Platonic  ode. 

In  the  middle  of  1G98  he  undertook  his  adaptations  of 
Chaucer,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  completed 
his  Fables.  His  last  work,— a  masque,  with  prologue  and 
epilogue,— was  written  about  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
which  happened,  after  a  short  illness  arising  from  neglected 
inflammation  of  the  foot.  May  1st,  1700.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  bv  John  duke  of  Buckingham.  A  portrait  of  him 
hangs  in  the  hall  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  whose  life  we  possess  such  scanty  notice, 
and  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  career,  wrote 
entirely  to  please  others.    Congreve  has  left  a  description  of 

•  Partly  written  by  Tate, 
t  This  wu  Um  Moond  on  thai  tubjecU    TUi  first  ha  wiota  ia  Itift 


him.  which,  if  itean  be  trusted,  ensures  for  him  the  praise 
of  modesty,  self-respect,  true-hearted  ness,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit.  His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  easy  without 
forwardness ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  his  powers 
of  conversation  were  rather  limited.  It  does  not  seem  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  attribute  bis  extreme  indelicacy  as  a 
writer  to  corresponding  coarseness  or  impurity  aa  a  man. 

The  close  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  court  of  France  had  tended  much  to  vitiate  the 
taste  of  those  who  were  the  received  judges  of  literary  merit 
To  the  Italian  sources,  whence  Spenser  and  Milton  drew, 
was  preferred  the  French  school;  and  the  consequence* 
are  as  apparent  in  the  grossness  of  Dryden's  comedies  as 
in  the  stilts  and  extravagance  of  his  heroic  drama*.    Par- 
haps  no  nation  ever  had  so  little  national  poetry  as  the 
French  ;  whence  the  extreme  worthiessness  of  that  school 
in  England  which  professed  to  imitate  them.     But  of  all 
French  poetry  the  heroio  drama,  from  which  Dryden  co- 
pied, is  perhaps  least  worth  imitation.    The  characters  ire 
not  real,  neither  are  they  such  as  we  should  wish  to  sot 
existing.  They  excite  our  surprise  without  engaging  our  sym- 
pathies. Poems  such  asBoileau's  are  only  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  a  very  artificial  age.  We  may  be  astounded  at  the 
flattery  which  characterizes  his  *  Ditcours  au  Roi,*  or  amused 
at  the  bigotry  of  his  *  Ode  on  the  English ;'  but  there  is 
much  pleasing  versification  to  compensate  for  these  defects. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Pope  in  our  own  country ;  he  will 
always  find  admirers :  but  who  ever  reads  Dryden's  pi  art? 
Those  who  deny  to  Pope  the  name  even  of  post  will  alio* 
him  to  be  an  amusing  and  at  times  an  instructive  writer; 
but  the  heroic  drama  can  serve  to  no  end  either  of  amuse- 
ment or  instruction.    There  is  another  class  of  poets,  whose 
influence  revived  for  a  short  time  after  the  Restoration, 
those  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  with  no  reason  at  all  called 
the  metaphysical  poets ;  and  one  of  Dryden's  chief  excel- 
lencies is,  that  he  soon  saw  reason  to  desert  their  bombasts? 
absurdities  for  a  more  chaste  style ;  although  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  which  he  alternately  led  and  followed,  obliged 
him  occasionally  to  make  use  of  expressions  such  as  ui 
better  taste  must  have  disowned.    He  appears  to  have  ben 
very  late  in  discovering  that  style  for  which  he  was  most    i 
fitted,  namely,  satire,  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpaned,    * 
and  rarely  equalled.     His  translations  of  Virgil  and  Jure-     ' 
nal  deserve  very  high  praise,  particularly  when  they  an    * 
compared  with  the  style  of  translation  usual  in  his  tint. 
In  his  version  of  Chaucer  he  has  not  been  so  successful     . 
That  substitution  of  general  for  particular  images  which    ■: 
characterizes  the  performance  is  always  a  step  away  from     i 
poetry.    Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  sum*    i 
riority  of  Chaucer  is  that  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mm    '■> 
which  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  second  book  of '  rV 
lamon  and  Arcite'  in  Dryden,  and  a  little  past  the  middle    t 
of  Chaucer's  '  Knightc's  Tale.'  This  passage  is  also  curiooj     • 
as  an  instance  of  Dryden's  hatred  of  the  clergy ;  he  intra*    ;■■ 
duces  two  lines  to  convert  Chaucer's  *  smiler  wilt  the  kaus    *■ 
under  the  cloak'  into  a  priest.  -. 

Dryden's  prose  works  consist  mostly  of  dedications,  the  ^ 
extravagant  flattery  of  which  is  only  palliated  by  custom  ; 
His  *  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy'  has  been  already  noted.  s 
He  also  wrote  Lives  of  Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch  ^ 
(Biog.  Brit.),  and  assisted  in  translating  the  last-named  ^ 
author :  perhaps,  however,  only  from  the  French. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  been  highly  praised  for  hU 
critique  on  Dryden.  He  has  not,  however,  escaped  that  ' 
spirit  of  verbal  criticism  which  was  so  prevalent  in  hii  t 
days ;  and  his  comparison  of  our  poet  with  Pope  shows  ho*  , 
little  competent  he  was  to  do  more  than  judge  of  the  exist-  . 
nals  of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of  Dryden  is  a  hee*  . 
tiful  piece  of  critical  biography,  uniting  research  only  , 
equalled  by  Malone's  to  taste  and  style  of  an  order  fii  , 
surpassing  Johnson's.  , 

(Langbaine's  Dramatic  Poets;  Johnson's,  Malone's,  and    . 
Scott's  Lives  of  Dryden ;  Quarterly  Review  for  1826 ;  Ed» 
burgh  Review,  1808;  Biograpkia  Bntawaca ;  L\feofSir 
W.  Scott,  vol.  ii.)  \ 

DRYOBA'LANOPS,  a  genus  established  by  the  youogff    . 
Ga?rtner,  from  specimens  of  the  fruit  found  in  the  Bauk- 
sian  collection,  supposed  by  him  to  belong  to  the  tree  which    - 
yielded  the  best  cinnamon.    But  Mr.  Colebrook,  from  speci- 
mens sent  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  which  in  the  absence  of  tht 
latter  he  received,  ascertained  that  the  fruit  belonged  to  the 

•  It  should  1m  observed  tfcut  Spain  wis  the  btrthpkee  of  that  km  4 
•ontdy  which  Dzjfan  dotod  immaditUly  from  Ftaftjot. 
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iphor-tree  of  Sumatra,  which  he  accordingly  named 
fobalanops  camphora,  'until  its  identity  with  D.  aro- 
:ica  (of  Goortner)  be  established/  (Asiat.  Researches,  xii.) 
Roxburgh  had,  in  his  MS.  Flora  Indica,  already  named 
Shorea  camphorifera.  Some  botanists  are  of  opinion 
t  the  genua  is  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  Dip- 
jOCarpus,  but  Blume,  the  latest  author,  and  one  who 
had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  examining  the  subject, 
,  in  the  article  on  Dipterocarpece,  in  his  '  Flora  Javro' 
;q  it  as  his  opinion  that  Drvobalanops  should  be  kept 
iact ;  as,  like  Shorea,  it  has  all  five  instead  of  only  two  of 
sepals  prolonged  into  long  foliaceous  wings,  while  its 
ledons  are  unequal  and  rumpled, 
uccording  to  Blume,  the  existence  of  this  camphor-yield- 
tree  was  first  indicated  by  Grimm  in  Ephem.  Nut.  Cur. 
mpfer  was  so  well  acquainted  with  its  distinctness,  that  in 
Tilling  the  Camphor-.tree  of  Japan  (Laurus  Cumphora), 
»ys, 'that  natural  camphor,  of  crvstal-1  ike  appearance, 
cd  is  scarce  and  of  ereat  value,  is  furnished  by  a  tree  of 
neo  and  Sumatra,  which  is  not  of  the  Laurel  genus.*  The 
t  notice  of  the  tree  is  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
marches,  where  we  learn  that  a  tree  near  Tappanooly  on 
west  coast  of  Sumatra  yielded  above  3  pounds  of  cum- 
rf  and  at  the  same  timo  near  2  gallons  of  camphor  oil ; 
:  the  tree  resembles  the  bay  in  leaves,  is  fond  of  a  rich 
loam  tending  to  a  blackish  clay,  and  that  it  grows  prin- 
llyon  the  north-west  roast  of  Sumatra,  from  the  Line  to 
f  north  lat.  The  fullest  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Prince, 
lent  of  Tappanooly,  who  describes  the  tree  as  growing 
itaoeously  in  the  forests,  and  as  being  found  in  abund- 
;  from  the  back  of  Aver  Bongey  as  far  north  as  Bacon- 
,  a  distance  of  250  miles :  he  says  that  it  may  be  classed 
ng  the  tallest  and  largest  trees  that  grow  on  this  coast ; 
ral  within  daily  view  measuring  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter. 
it  will  produce  camphor  when  only  2J  feet  in  diameter. 
same  tree  which  yields  the  oil  would  produce  cam- 
» if  unmolested,  the  oil  being  supposed  to  be  the  first 
s  of  the  secretion,  which  ultimately  changes  into  con- 
j  camphor,  as  it  occupies  the  same  cavities  in  the  trunk 
h  the  camphor  afterwards  fills:  consequently  it  is  round 
oung  trees.  The  produce  of  camphor  of  a  middling- 
l  tree  u  about  eleven  pounds,  and  of  a  large  one  douVle 
quantity.  {Ft.  Ind.  ii.  p.  CI 6.)  As  stated  in  the  arti- 
2amphor,  this  kind  of  camphor  is  very  highly  esteemed 
he  Chinese.  It  is  commonly  called  Malay  Camphor,  or 
tphor  ofttarus,  from  the  port  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is 
tly  shipped.  Its  price  in  China  is  100  times  greater 
i  that  of  the  common  camphor  of  commerce.  (M* Cut- 
's Com.  Die.)  In  the  same  work  it  is  mentioned  that 
phor  oil  being  nearly  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  turpentine, 
it  perhaps  be  profitably  imported  into  England  as  a  sub- 
te  for  that  article  or  for  medicinal  use. 
imphor,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  essential 
has  been  shown  by  Dumas  to  be  an  oxide  of  hydrocar- 
identical  in  composition  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine; 
■e  the  term  cumphene  has  been  applied  to  it.  But 
rhomson  informs  us  that  its  camphor  oil  differs  in 
s  respects  from  camphene,  as  he  was  not  able  to  pro* 
i  camphor  with  the  game  facility  or  in  equal  quantity 
[living  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  through  highly  recti- 
oQ  of  turpentine,  which  Dumas  regards  as  pure  cam- 
le. 

RY  ROT,  a  well-known  disease  affecting  timber,  and 
icularly  the  oak  employed  for  nuval  purposes.  When 
rot   is  produced  by   the   attacks  of  fungi,  the  first 

of  it  consists  in  the  appearance  of  small  white 
ta,  from  which  a  filamentous  substance  radiates  pa- 
el  with  the  surface  of  the  timber.  This  is  the  first 
e  of  growth  of  the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  and  the  fita- 
itous  matter  is  their  t  hall  us  or  spawn.  As  the  thallus 
usrs  strength  it  insinuates  its  filaments  into  any  crevice 
he   wood,  and  they,  being  of  excessive  fineness,  readily 

down  and  between  the  tubes  from  which  the  wood 
rganized,  forcing  them  asunder,  and  completely  de- 
fine the  cohesion  of  the  tissue.  When  the  thalli  of 
ly  fungi  interlace,  the  radiating  appearance  can  no 
per  be  remarked;  but  a  thick  tough  leathery  white 
turn  is  formed  wherever  there  is  room  for  its  develop- 
tt,  and  from  this  afresh  supply  of  the  destructive  fila- 
uous  thallus  is  emitted  with  such  constantly  increasing 
jiity  and  force,  that  the  total  ruin  of  timber  speedily 
ms  where  circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  growth 
he  fungi. 


It  is  generally  stated  that  dry  rot  consists  of  the  thal- 
lus of  Merulius  lacrymans,  or  Polyporus  destructor,  two 
highly-organized  funpi,  who?c  fructification  is  sometimes 
found  upon  rotten  timber.  Kut  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  drv  rot  belongs  exclusively  to  those  two 
species,  or  that  they  arc  even  the  common  origin  of  it;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  fungi 
that  are  commonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  in  woods  are 
capable  of  producing  dry  rot,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
one  of  the  most  rapidly-spreading  and  dangerous  kinds  is 
caused  by  the  ravages  of  different  species  of  Sporotrichum. 
The  latter  throw  up  from  their  thallus  whole  forests  of 
microscopic  branches  loaded  with  reproductive  spores,  of 
such  excessive  smallness  that  they  may  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  most  minute  crevices  or  liaws  even  in  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  of  which  timber  consists,  and  they  are 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Mcrulii  or  Polypori,  which 
seldom  fructify.  It  is  the  genus  Sporotriclium  that  at 
the  present  moment  is  causing  the  dry  rot  in  *hips  under 
repair  at  Sheemess. 

The  circumstances  that  are  most  favourable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  dry  rot  fungi  are  damp,  unventilatcd  situa- 
tions, and  a  subacid  state  of  the  wood.  The  latter  condition, 
especially  in  oak,  is  easily  produced  by  a  slight  fermentation 
of  the  sap  which  remains  in  the  timber,  especially  if  the 
latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being  employed. 
It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  lluids  which,  in 
their  ordinary  state,  will  not  produce  fungi  generate  them 
abundantly  if  ever  so  slightly  acidulated.  Dutrocdet  found 
that  distilled  water  holding  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
white  of  egg  will  not  generate  fungi  in  a  twelvemonth,  but 
upon  the  addition  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  or  acetic*  acids,  it  gene- 
rated them  in  eight  days'  time  in  abundance.  Alkales- 
cent infusions  possess  the  same  property.  This  observer 
also  found  that  the  only  poisons  which  will  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  fungi  arc  the  oxides  or  salts  of  mercury.  A  so- 
lution of  fish-glue  yields  fungi  rapidly  and  in  great  abund- 
ance ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  red  precipitate  or  corrosive 
sublimate  destroys  this  powor  entirely.  It  is  moreover  an 
important  fact  that  no  other  mineral  nrepaiation  has  any 
such  properties.  Dutrochet  ascertained  that  other  metallic 
oxides  acted  differently.  Oxides  of  lead  and  tin  hastened 
the  development  of  fungi;  those  of  iron,  antimony,  and  zinc, 
were  inert ;  and  oxides  of  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  although 
they  retarded  the  appeal ance  of  fungi,  yet  did  not  pre- 
vent their  growth  in  the  end.  These  facts  confirm  in  a 
striking  manner  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kyan,  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  timber,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  coirosive  sub- 
limate, becoming  a  prey  to  dry  rot,  so  far  as  dry  rot  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fungus. 

Of  Animal  Dry  Rot,  that  is,  of  death  caused  in  animals 
by  the  attack  of  fungi,  little  was  was  known  till  lately,  and 
great  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  its  existence.  And 
yet,  if  the  subject  is  rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  its  occurrence :  it  is  well  known  that  living 
vegetable  matter  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  fun  pi,  as 
in  all  the  cases  of  mildew,  smut,  rust,  &c,  with  which  the 
farmer  is  familiar,  and  therefore  there  is  no  intelligible 
reason  why  living  animal  matter  should  be  exempted  from 
the  same  fate.  Specimens  of  hymenopterous  iustcis  ic- 
scmbling  wasps  have  been  brought  from  theWoM  Indies, 
with  a  fungus  allied  to  Sphasria  inilitaris  growing  from  be- 
tween their  anterior  coxa?,  and  it  is  positively  asser.cd  by 
travellers  that  the  insects  tly  about  while  burthened  with 
the  plant.  Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  the  wasps  ihey  are 
found  filled  with  the  thallus  of  the  fungus  unto  the  oibits 
of  the  eyes  and  the  points  of  the  tarsi ;  the  whole  of  the  in- 
testines being  obliterated.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  thallus  of  the  spha?ria  first  kills  the  wasp 
by  compressing  and  drying  up  the  body,  and  then,  con- 
tinuing to  grow,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
shell  of  the  insect.  A  more  common  instance  of  animal  dry 
rot  is  the  disease  in  silk  worms  called  La  Muscadine. 
Silk- worms  of  all  ages  are  occasionally  liable  to  become 
sickly  and  to  die,  soon  after  death  becoming  stiff,  and  ac- 
quiring such  a  degree  of  firmness  as  to  be  readily  broken. 
They  then  throw  out  from  their  surface  a  sort  of  white 
efflorescence,  which  is  the  fructification  of  the  fungus 
called  But ry lis  Bavsiana.  their  inside  being  filled  by  the 
thallus  of  the  same  plant.  If  some  healthy  caterpillars  are 
placed  beneath  a  bell-glass,  along  with  a  small  portion  of 
worm  killed  by  the  Botrvtis,  thev  soon  catch  the  disease,  exhi- 
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bit  the  same  symptoms  as  thoso  already  mentioned,  and 
eventually  perish;  having,  no  doubt,  been  infected  either  by 
rubbing  themselves  against  the  dead  worm,  or*  which  u 
more  probable,  having  received  upon  their  skins  the  in- 
finitely minute  seeds  dispersed  by  the  Botrytis.  If  healthy 
rrysalids  are  inoculated  by  the  introduction  below  their 
shell  of  a  little  of  the  Botrytis  matter  upon  the  point  of  a 
needle,  they  also  sicken  and  die* 

In  these  eases  effects  are  produced  upon  insects  similar 
to  those,  upon  timber;  that  is  to  say,  vitality  in  the  one 
case  and  cohesion  in  the  other  is  destroyed  by  the  growth 
of  the  t  hall  us  of  certain  fungi,  which  spread  with  great 
and  irresistible  rnpiditv,  and  fructify  where  occasion  otters, 

DSHIKKETEI  iZihhetei).  Cuvier  writes  the  word 
Dzigguetai*  and  BufFon  Dz?gitfiaif  the  native  name  for 
the  Eques  Hermanns  of  Pallas,  Asinus  liemionus  of  Gray. 
[Horse.] 

DUAL  NUMBER.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Goth  ic  of 
antient,  and  the  Lithuanian  of  modern  languages,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  undefined  plural  which  they  share  with  other 
tongues,  possess  also  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted,  called  the  dual  number. 
On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  suffixes  which  are  sup- 
posed  to  convey  this  notion,  there  seems  reason  for  believing 
that  the  idea  of  duality  was  not  originally  contained  in  them, 
hut  simply  that  of  unlimited  plurality. 

The  suffix  of  plurality  which  belongs  to  the  Indo-Teutonic 
languages  seems  to  have  had  two  forms,  en  and  est  as  in  the 
English  housen  and  houses.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  two  forms 
for  the  first  person  plural  of  their  verbs  active,  tupiomen  and 
tuptomes.  In  the  second  person,  the  Latin  language  gives 
the  suffix  Hi,  scribitis;  probably  the  Greek,  in  its  oldest 
character,  would  have  presented  us  with  a  suilix  fr$,  but  tbe 
forms  of  that  language  which  have  come  down  to  us  give 
only  the  abbreviated  ~ /e,  tuptete*  But  if  there  existed  a 
double  form  for  the  second  person  as  well  as  for  the  first, 
we  should  in  that  case  have  also  flqptatat,  or  rather  tup- 
tcton*  seeing  that  to  the  Greek  ear  ton  was  a  more  familiar 
iiination.  In  the  third  person  the  dual  toff  might  well 
represent  a  plural,  as  the  oldest  form  of  that  person  in  the 
singular  gives  a  suffix  ti,  eUi ;  and  this,  Willi  the  plural 
termination  w,  would  produce  a  syllable  which  might  readily 
take  tbe  time  >hape  as  the  second  person  duaL 

In  the  nouns  the  same  analogy  prevails.  The  nomina- 
tives and  genitives  of  the  dual  and  plural  differ  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  in  two  dialects;  in  the  dative,  the 
difference  consists  in  the  one  number  having  a  final  n,  the 
other  an  s ;  while  the  accusative  dual  has  lost  the  final 
stgraa,  a  fate  common  enough  with  that  letter  in  the  Greek 
language,  as  may  he  seen  even  in  the  plural  nominatives, 
man  which  the  analogy  of  the  other  declensions 

proves  to  have  once  possessed  that  letter.  We  have  already 
seen  an  example  of  the  same  loss  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  verb,  In  the  pronouns,  again,  the  same  con- 
fusion of  the  two  numbers  prevails.  Thus  the  Greek  dual 
of  the  pronoun  /  contains  tbe  very  same  element,  no, 
which  in  the  Latin  is  appropriated  to  the  plural. 

In  the  Gothic  verb  the  same  principle  may  he  traced.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  second  person  dual  which  has 
the  sutHx  ts>  a  form  more  closely  approaching  the  old  plural 
suffix  fit,  which  has  been  above  mentioned,  than  even  the 
th,  which  is  the  suffix  of  the  same  person  in  the  plural. 

Again  in  the  Lithuanian,  while  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb,  which  ends  in  ma,  has  derived  that  suffix  from 
the  older  form  mus  or  met,  the  dual  of  the  same  person  ends 
in  too,  which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  plural  irr. 
The  wine  ■  '^stTvation  applies  to  the  Sanscrit  verb  of  the 
Paraamaipadam  form  of  the  potential  and  imperative  moods, 
and  of  the  preterits  called  by  Bopp  *Prn;teritum  aucrmen- 
tatiiui  umtbrme  el  multiforme.'  The  terminations  of  the 
first  persons  of  the  dual  and  plural  respectively  in  the  pre- 
scot  of  the  Parasmaipadam  are  teas  and  mas  :  of  the  second 
and  third  pexeoni  dual  respectively,  thus  and  tu\ ;  and  of 
the  second  person  plural,  th<t. 

If  it  be  admitted  then  that  the  dual  in  its  origin  v 
confined  to  the  notion  of  two,  it  remains  to  rounder  how 
that  notion  was  superadded.  Perhaps  the  following  may 
not  he  an  unreasonable  conjecture.  In  many  countries 
,  •  a  re  two  «»r  m q re  dialects  coox ist  in g,  one  am o r> p  t  he 
educated  and  in  towns,  the  other  belonging  more  particu- 
larly to  the  cottage.  In  the  places  of  public  meeting, 
whether  for  religious  or  political  purposes,  the  dialect  which 
happens  to  belong  to  the  more  educated  class  will  prevail, 


while  the  other,  as  genuine,  though  not  so  fortunate  a 
dialect,  will  still  maintain  its  ground  by  the  fireside.  The 
former  will  he  addressed  to  hundreds,  the  latter  commonly 
to  one  or  two  individuals.  Hence  the  colloquial  and 
v  dialect  of  the  cottage  may  well  he  borrowed  by  even 
the  public  speaker  when  speaking  of  two  persons;  and  thus 
the  notion  of  duality  which  at  first  was  only  accidentally 
united  with  a  certain  suffix  becomes  in  the  end  the  inse- 
parable and  essential  meaning  thereof.  Something  parallel 
to  this  may  be  seen  in  the  double  forms  of  the  English  verb 
to  he.  While  am,  art,  is,  are  honoured  by  the  favour  of  the 
learned,  the  unlearned  still  retain,  and  with  as  good 
the  genuine  forms  be,  best,  bes  or  be.  These  are  both  indi 
catives,  yet  it  is  already  a  common  practice  to  look  upou 
the  latter  set  of  forms  as  constituting  a  subjunctive. 

An  interesting  discussion  by  William  Humboldt  on  the 
dual   is  printed   in   tbe  Transactions  of   the  Acad. 
Sciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1827  (Ahhtindiungen  der 
histtiri.sch-phifologischen  Klasse  der  Kciniglichen  Academic 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  aus  dem  Jahr  1827.)  page 
161-187),  to  which  we  refer  our  readers,  though  tbe 
explained  in  that  essay  differ  from  those  in  the  p 
article. 

DUBLIN,  an  archbishopric  of  Ireland,  including  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Perns,  Leighlin,  and  Osmry, 
and  extending  over  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklov 
ford,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Kildare,  Queen's  County,  with  fa 
exception  of  one  parish,  and  part  of  King's  County.  By  net 
3rd  St  4th  William  IV,,  c.  37>  sec.  46,  so  soon  as  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Cashel  becomes  void,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Cashel  is  to  be  vested  in  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  for  the  time  being. 

In   1*3 1    the    total    population    of    this    province  in 
190  j  ol   whom  there  were  177*930  members  of  the 
Established  Church;   1,063,681   Roman  Catb 
Presbyterians,  and  3,102  other  Protestant  Dissenters ;  being 
in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  13  Roman  I 
to  3  Protestant*  of  whatever  denomination,     In  the  mm 
year  there  were  in  this  province  1612  daily  school 
eating  108,474  young  persons;  being  in  the  propoi 
8t%  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  w 
lion,  in  which  respect  Dublin  stands  second  among  tbe  four 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  Ireland,     Of  these  school! 
were  in  (he  same  year  204  in  connection  With  the  National 
Board  of  Education. 

DUBLIN,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  provine*  af 
Dublin,     The  chapter  consists  of  dean,  prert 
rellor,  treasurer,  two  archdeacons,  and  nineteen  j 
daries.   The  collegiate  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  in  I 
consists  of  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  iirchdea- 
con,  and  three  prebendaries  :  this  dcanei 
been  held  in  commondam  with  the  bishopric  of  KiMare. 
Bv  3rd  &  4th  William  IV*,  cap.  37,  sec.  50,  the  de.i 
Christ  Church,  when  next  void,  is  to  be  united  as  !•• 
tualiiies,  with  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick;  and  the  terap* 
ralities,  as  nortion  of  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Kildare,  are 
to  be  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners. 

This  Eee  comprehends  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  p-caicf 
part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  parts" of  Corlow  and  Kildare, 
and  some  small  portions  of  King's  and  Queen 
In  1834  it  contained  178  parishes,  constituting  95  ber 
in  which  there  were  124  churches  of  the  Establishn 
Other  places  of  worship  in  connection  therewith,  121  Rowan 
Catholic  ditto,  7  Presbyterian  ditto,  and  27  other  pll 
Protestant  worship.     The  gross  population  in   the  ssroe 
year  was  501,977  ;  of  whom  there  were  106,599  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  391,006  Roman  Catholics 
Presbyterians,  and  2082  other  Protestant  Dis^ntei- 
in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  seven  Roman  ' 
lies  to  two  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination, 
same  year  there  were  in  this  diocese  509  daily  schools  edu* 
37,219  young  pen*  ;  in  the  proportion  of 

7^*,  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under  <i 
tion,  in  which  respect  this  diocese  is  much  infi 
province  at  large,  and  ranks  on  a  par  with  tbe 
nineteenth  among  the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland,    Of  the  sbo"» 
schools,  62  were  in  the  year  1834  in  connection  with  Ck 
National  Board  of  Education. 

There  in  no  certain  mention  of  llio  see  till  the  seventh 
century.     In  the  year  1152  it  was  erected  into   a, 
bishopric  in  the  person  of  bishop  Gregory;  and  in 
was  united  with  the  see  of  GlendaWh.  which   had  been 
founded  in  the  sixth  century.     The  nrchbishops  of  Dublin 
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did  not,  however,  obtain  fall  possession  till  the  year  1479. 
The  union  of  the  sees  of  Dublin  and  Glendaloch  still  sub- 
sists. 

The  first  Protestant  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  George 
Browne,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar  of  London. 
The  present  (1837)  archbishop  is  Dr.  Whateley.  The 
archiepiscopal  residences  are  St.  Sepulchre's,  now  disused, 
and  converted  to  a  police  barrack ;  at  Tallaght,  where  arch- 
bishop Hoadiey  repaired  the  old  mansion  in  1 729 ;  and  in 
Stephen's  Green,  in  Dublin. 

DUBLIN,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ire- 
land ;  bounded  on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  county 
of  Meath ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  channel ;  on  the  south 
by  the  county  of  Wicklow;  and  on  the  south-west  by  the 
county  of  Kildare.  Greatest  length  from  Gormanstown  on 
the  north  to  Bray  upon  the  south,  25  Irish,  or  31}  English 
miles.  Greatest  breadth  from  the  promontory  of  Howth 
upon  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kildare  at  Leixlip  on  the 
west,  15  Irish,  or  18j  English  miles.  The  coast  line  from 
Bray  to  the  point  of  junction  with  Mcath  is  about  55  Irish, 
or  70  English  miles.  Until  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance 
Surrey  Map  of  Dublin,  the  area  cannot  be  stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  at  228,21 1  statute  acres, 
or  355  square  statute  miles,  including  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  According  to  the  more  accurate  survey  made 
for  the  grand  jury  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  superficial 
contents  are,  arable  132,042  acres;  not  arable  16,191  do. 
Total,  exclusive  of  county  of  city,  148,233  acres.  Exclusive 
of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the  population  in  1831 
vis  176,012. 

The  county  of  Dublin,  excepting  a  small  tract  on  the 
south,  is  a  champaign  country  highly  cultivated.  The  only 
portions  of  the  county  not  under  cultivation  are  the  pro- 
montory of  Howth,  and  the  range  of  mountains  which 
separates  Dublin  from  Wicklow  on  the  south.  The  Dublin 
mountains,  of  which  the  central  group  has  an  average 
aright  of  1000  or  1200  feet,  are  partially  separated  from 
the  loftier  elevations  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  by  the  valley 
of  Glencullen  on  the  east,  and  by  that  of  Ballynascorney 
tr  Glenismael  on  the  west ;  a  neck  of  elevated  land,  in- 
tervening between  these  valleys,  connects  the  advanced 
range  with  the  group  of  Kippure  and  Seechon  on  the  south. 
The  elevation  of  Kippure,  part  of  which  is  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  is  upwards  of  2700  feet.  The  whole  range  forms 
tfioe  mountain  back-ground  to  the  rich  scenery  of  the  plain 
of  Dublin. 

The  northern  part  of  Dublin  county  is  more  undulating 
man  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  A  low  range  of 
cultivated  eminences,  called  the  Man-of-War  Hills,  extends 
across  the  line  of  communication  with  Meath  and  Louth, 
and  the  ground  on  the  north-western  border  next  Meath 
and  Kildare  is  pretty  much  broken  by  picturesque  valleys. 
The  only  marked  eminences,  however,  north  of  the  moun- 
tainous tract,  are  the  islands  of  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye, 
and  the  hill  of  Howth.  The  isthmus  which  connects  Howth 
with  the  mainland  is  a  low  narrow  neck,  which  gives  Howth 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  highest  point 
of  the  promontory  of  Howth  is  567  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cliffs  towards  the  bay  and  channel  are  lofty, 
and  the  whole  promontory  contributes  much  to  the  pic- 
tuesque  effect  of  Dublin  bay. 

The  principal  creeks  north  of  the  bay  of  Dublin  are  those 
of  Balaoyle,  Malahide,  and  Rogerstown ;  but  these  tide- 
aarbonrs  are  of  little  commercial  advantage.  The  only 
tolerable  harbour  north  of  Howth  is  that  of  Balbriggan. 
The  town  of  Balbriggan,  which  in  1831  contained  3016  in- 
habitants, has  taken  its  rise  almost  solely  in  consequence  of* 
the  construction  of  a  pier  here  by  the  late  Baron  Hamilton, 
vho  received  1500/.  towards  this  work  from  the  Irish  par- 
liament in  1761,  and  a  further  sum  of  3752/.  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1765.  The  total  cost  is  stated  at  upwards  of 
15.000/.     The  quay  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  is  fre- 

5tly  occupied  with  craft ;  but  it  would  still  require  a 
expenditure  to  make  it  complete  for  vessels  of  the 
second  ciass.  From  80  to  100  cargoes  of  coal  are  annually 
ieuvered  here,  besides  rock-salt,  bark,  slates,  &c.  There  is 
■a  excellent  light-house  on  the  pier-head,  built  by  the 
Ballast  Board.  Four  miles  south  from  Balbriggan  is  Skerries, 
the  chief  fishing  village  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a 
iter  for  small  craft  450  long,  built  in  1 755. 

South  of  Skerries  the  sandy  shore  gives  place  to  a  lime- 
stone cliff  as  lax  as  the  creek  of  Loch  Shinney,  another  site 
*ell  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour.    One  mile 


south  from  Loch  Shinney  is  Rush,  a  considerable  vi.lage, 
with  a  small  pier  for  fishing  boats.  Off  the  creek  of  Mala- 
hide is  the  rocky  island  of  Lambay.  In  1821  the  popula- 
tion was  only  thirty-four.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  round 
the  island  in  five  to  eight  fathoms  water,  clear  ground  ;  it 
has  also  a  small  pier  and  harbour.  The  Muldowny  bank 
lying  off  the  creek  of  Malahide  is  a  good  artificial  oyster 
bed.  The  peninsula  of  Howth  contains  about  1500  acres, 
and  excepting  towards  the  low  isthmus  which  connects  it 
with  the  mainland,  stands  in  deep  water.  The  sound  be- 
tween Howth  and  Ireland's  Eye,  a  rocky  picturesque  island 
of  tnSrty  acres,  which  lies  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  off 
the  northern  side  of  the  promontory,  being  a  sheltered 
situation  with  considerable  depth  of  water,  was  selected  by 
government  in  1807  for  an  asylum  and  packet  harbour ;  but 
unfortunately  this  object  has  not  been  accomplished.  The 
work,  which  was  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  consists  of  two  piers,  of  which  that  on  the  east 
is  2493  feet  in  length,  and  that  on  the  west  2020  do.  On 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  pier  is  a  lighthouse.  The  en- 
trance between  the  extremities  of  the  piers  is  300  feet 
across;  and  the  space  enclosed  52  English  acres.  The 
whole  work  is  faced  with  cut  granite,  except  the  sloping 
glacis  under  water  which  is  of  red  grit  from  Runcorn  in 
Cheshire.  The  entire  amount  expended  on  Howth  har- 
bour from  the  2nd  July,  1807,  to  5th  January,  1832,  was 
420,472/.  8*.  5$d.  The  deepest  and  best  anchorage  afforded 
by  the  sound  is  left  outside  the  piers ;  one-half  of  the  space 
enclosed  is  dry  at  half-ebb,  ana  two-thirds  at  low-water; 
and  the  sands  from  the  bank  on  the  west  side  are  daily  ac- 
cumulating in  the  entrance ;  so  that  the  mail  packets  for 
want  of  water  in  the  basin  have  been  latterly  transferred  to 
the  Kingstown  station.  From  Howth  round  to  the  sands 
of  the  North  Bull  the  whole  of  the  promontory  which  stands 
in  deep  water  is  rocky  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea.  On 
a  detached  rock  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  called  the 
Bailey,  stands  a  lighthouse,  which  marks  the  northern  en- 
trance to  the  bay  of  Dublin.  Another  lighthouse  now  dis- 
used stands  on  the  brow  of  the  promontory  above,  a  little  to 
the  north. 

From  the  Bailey  of  Howth  to  the  island  of  Dalkey  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  is  a  distance  of  6f 
English  miles.  Between  these  points  the  bay  recedes  in  a 
semi-elliptical  sweep  to  a  depth  of  about  six  miles  inland. 
The  shore  surrounding  tho  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  Liffey, 
Tolka,  and  Dodder  rivers  empty  themselves,  is  low :  it  rises, 
however,  towards  Blackrock  and  Kingstown,  and  beyond 
the  latter  town  is  of  a  very  bold  and  picturesque  character. 
The  river  of  Bray,  which  discharges  itself  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Brayhead,  is  the  county 
boundary. 

As  a  harbour,  the  bay  of  Dublin  is  materially  encumbered 
by  a  great  tract  of  sand,  which  is  bisected  by  the  Liffey  in 
a  direction  from  west  to  east  The  portion  on  the  north  of 
the  Liffey  is  called  the  North  Bull,  and  that  on  the  south 
the  South  Bull.  In  order  to  protect  the  navigation  of  tho 
Liffey  from  the  sands  of  the  South  Bull,  a  pier  consisting 
of  a  mound  of  gravel  contained  between  double  stone  walls 
was  undertaken  by  the  Irish  government  in  1748.  It  runs 
from  the  suburb  of  Ringsend  along  the  northern  margin 
of  the  South  Bull,  to  a  distance  of  7938  feet.  Here  the 
main  work  at  first  terminated  in  a  basin  and  packet  station, 
called  the  Pigeon-house ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  channel, 
extending  9816  feet  from  the  Pigeon-house  to  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Bull,  was  protected  by  a  range  of 
frame-work  and  piles.  The  expense  however  of  keeping 
this  part  of  the  wall  in  repair  was  found  so  heavy,  that  in 
1761  a  light-house  was  commenced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Bull,  and  from  it  the  wall  was  carried  inwards  towards  the 
Pigeon-house  until  completed  in  1796.  This  sea-wall  is 
composed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  alternate 
headers  and  stretchers,  laid  without  cement  The  space 
between  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  gravel  and  shingle ; 
over  which  is  a  course  of  stone-work  imbedded  in  cement ; 
and  the  whole  is  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course  of  granite 
blocks  of  large  dimension,  laid  in  tarrass.  The  wall  is  thirty- 
two  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and  twenty-eight  at  top.  The 
Pigeon-house,  since  being  disused  as  a  packet  station,  has 
been  converted  into  a  strong  depot  for  artillery  and  military 
stores.  The  amount  of  parliamentary  aid  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  tho  routh  wall  from  1753  to  1780,  was  57,169/. 
As.  6<L  Another  wall,  running  nearly  south-east  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  Clontarf,  is  intended  in  like  manner  to 
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confine  the  sand*  of  the  North  Bull,  and  to  scour  the  chan- 
nel. This,  which  is  called  the  north  wall,  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin,  and  cost  from 
1819  to  1624  a  sum  of  103,054/.  19*.  lid.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  great  undertaking*,  the  navigation  of  the  Liffey 
is  still  very  imperfect,  and  requires  constant  dredging.  The 
bar,  on  which  there  are  but  five  feet  of  water  at  spring-ebbs, 
runs  across  the  channel  immediately  outside  the  light- 
house. 

The  insecurity  of  the  bay,  joined  to  the  failure  of  the 
works  at  Howth,  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
noble  asylum  harbour  of  Kingstown,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
harbour  of  Dunleary,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  in  1817. 
The  small  pier  and  tide  harbour  at  Dunleary  have  been 
enclosed  within  the  new  works,  and  are  now  crossed  by  the 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  railroad.  The  new  harbour  is  en- 
tirely artificial,  consisting  of  an  area  of  about  200  acres 
contained  between  two  piers,  of  great  dimension.  There  is 
a  depth  of  24  feet  at  the  pier-head,  at  the  lowest  springs, 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  frigate  of  36  (pins,  or  an  Indiaman 
of  600  tons.  The  work  was  commenced  under  the  authority 
of  two  acts  of  the  55th  and  56th  George  III. ;  the  latter  of 
which  grants  certain  duties  on  all  vessels  entering  the  port 
of  Dublin,  to  be  vested  in  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
work  into  execution. 

The  Liffey  has  a  course  of  little  more  than  eight  miles 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  Dublin  county  to  the  bay  of 
Dublin  at  Ringsend.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons 
to  the  Custom-house,  and  for  barges  and  row-boats  to 
Chapel  Izod,  about  two  miles  farther  up.  The  Dodder,  the 
course  of  which  lies  almost  wholly  within  this  county,  takes 
its  rise  from  numerous  small  streams  descending  from  Kip- 
pure  mountain,  and  forming  a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
tn  a  course  of  about  ten  miles  into  the  bay  of  Dublin  at 
Ringsend.  The  Tolka  is  a  small  river  rising  near  Dun- 
bryna  in  the  county  of  Meath;  it  flows  east  by  south,  through 
Blanchardstown  and  Glassnevin  to  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Dublin  bay,  which  it  enters  by  Ballybough 
bridge. 

The  Royal  Canal  running  west  by  north  from  its  chief 
terminus  at  Broad-stone  on  the  north-west  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  unites  the  capital  with  the  Upper  Shannon  at 
Richmond  harbour  in  the  county  of  Longford.  A  short 
branch  encircling  the  north-east  of  the  city  connects  the 
basin  at  Broad-stone  with  docks  opening  into  the  Liffey  east 
of  the  Custom-house.  The  width  of  the  line  throughout, 
at  top  is  42  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  24  feet,  with  locks,  and 
a  depth  of  water  calculated  for  boats  of  from  80  to  100  tons. 
The  entire  length  of  the  canal  from  the  Liffey  to  the  Shan- 
non is  91  English  miles.  Loch  Ouil,  in  Westmeath,  sup- 
Klies  the  summit  level,  which  is  at  a  height  of  307  feet  above 
igh -water  mark  in  the  Liffey  docks.  The  supply  of  water 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  capital  is  drawn  from  the  Royal 
Canal.  The  canal  is  the  property  of  a  company  of  sub- 
scribers which  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1789. 

The  chief  terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  water-carriage  in  Ireland,  is  at  James's 
Street  Harbour,  on  the  south-west  of  the  city,  from  which 
it  crosses  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  King's 
County,  in  a  direction  west  by  south  to  the  Shannon  at 
Shannon  Harbour,  about  two  miles  north  of  Banagher. 
The  summit  level  commencing  at  17  Irish  miles  from 
Dublin,  is  261  feet  10  inches  above  the  tide- water  in  the 
Liffey.  This  level  is  supplied  by  the  Middletown  and  Black- 
wood rivers,  which  are  branches  of  the  Barrow ;  and  is  as- 
cended from  James's  Street  Harbour  by  four  double  and 
fourteen  single  locks.  The  total  length  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  capital  is  79  English  miles.  From  the 
summit  level,  at  a  distance  of  20}  Irish  miles  from  Dublin, 
a  branch  of  similar  dimensions  with  the  main  trunk  de- 
scends 103  feet  half  an  inch  in  22}  Irish  or  28}  English 
miles,  through  two  double  and  nine  single  looks,  by  Rathan- 
gan  and  Monasterevan  to  the  navigable  river  Barrow  at 
A  thy.  The  dimensions  throughout  are,  at  the  top,  45  feet ; 
at  the  bottom,  25  feet ;  the  depth  of  water,  0  feet  in  the 
body  of  the  canal,  and  5  feet  on  the  sills  of  the  lock-gates. 
The  locks  are  generally  70  feet  long,  1 4  wide,  and  calcu- 
lated to  pass  boats  of  60  tons  in  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
minutes. 

The  Grand  Canal  has  a  second  terminus  in  an  extensive 
range  of  docks  covering  an  area  of  25  English  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Liffey  near  Ringsend.  The  communica- 
tion with  the  river  is  by  three  sea  locks,  and  the  basins 


within  are  capable  of  containing  600  sail  in  16  feet  of  wmtr» 
Attached  are  three  graving-docks  for  vessels  of  different 
dimensions,  with  several  extensive  piles  of  stores ;  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  spacious  wharfs.  This  portion  of  the 
works  has  failed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  stores 
have  long  been  unoccupied,  and  the  wharfs-  are  for  the 
most  part  overgrown  with  grass. 

The  Dublin  and  Kingston  railway  passes  the  western 
dock  by  a  viaduct  and  raised  causeway,  and  a  factory  for 
the  repair  and  supply  of  locomotive  engines  is  being  erected 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  railway  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  same  basin.  The  communication  between  the  Grand 
Canal  docks  and  the  line  from  James's  Street  harbour  is  by 
a  branch  canal  of  about  three  miles,  running  from  the 
docks  round  tho  south-east  and  south  of  the  city.  The 
canal  is  now  the  property  of  a  company  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1/72,  and  who  are  stated  to  have  spent 
from  time  to  time  on  these  works  a  sum  of  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling.  The  supply  of  water  for  the  southern  part  of 
the  capital  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  canal. 

The  main  roads  subject  to  turnpikes,  which  issue  from 
Dublin,  are  those  to  Howth,  Malahide,  Drogheda  by 
Swords,  and  the  Naul,  Drogheda  by  Ashbourn,  Ratoath, 
Navan,  and  Mullingar,  Carlow  by  Rathcoole  and  Tallaght 
The  chief  lines  free  from  toll  are  the  military  road  and  the 
roads  to  EnnUkerry,  Bray,  and  Kingstown. 

The  only  railway  at  present  completed  in  Ireland  is  that 
between  Dublin  and  Kingstown  in  this  county.  It  is  the 
property  of  a  company  incorporated  by  1st  &  2nd  William 
IV.,  c.  69,  with  a  capital  stock  of  200,000/.,  in  shares  of 
100/.  each.  The  line  extends  from  West  land  Row,  in 
Dublin,  to  the  jetty  opposite  the  main  street  of  Kingstown, 
called  the  Forty-foot  road,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  English 
miles. 

The  entire  line  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  railway  bed 
consists  of  layers  of  gravel  and  concrete,  with  numerous 
cross  drains.  The  sleepers  are  massive  blocks  of  granite, 
which  it  was  supposed  would  give  unusual  solidity  to  the 
structure,  but  the  want  of  elasticity  iu  these  supports 
cau.si*  the  engines  to  work  harshly.  The  railway  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  17th  of  December,  1834.  between 
which  day  and  the  1st  of  March,  1836,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  was  1,237,800,  being,  on  the  average,  2000 
persons  daily.  Since  that  period  the  number  of  passengers 
had  increased  considerably,  as  appeared  by  the  fallowing 
statement  for  the  year  1836  of  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  by  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway : — May, 
119,000;  June,  119,080;  July,  146,000;  August,  139,000; 
total,  523,000. 

The  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  and  stations,  loco- 
motive engines,  carriages,  Sec,  and  the  expenses  of  obtain- 
ing the  act  of  incorporation,  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1836,  to  237,000/.,  or  upwards  of  40,000/.  per  mile,  exclu- 
sive of  972  yards  since  added.  Of  this  sum,  75,000/.  has 
been  advanced  as  a  loan  by  Government.  At  the  same 
period  the  company  had  realized  a  net  profit  of  11,517/L, 
Yielding  about  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  paid 
by  the  shareholders. 

By  act  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  c.  132,  a  company  if 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Drogheda.  At  present  the  only  incorporated 
railway  companies  in  Ireland  arc  those  above  mentioned, 
and  the  Cave-hill  and  Ulster  Railway  Companies.  [Down] 

The  climate  of  Dublin  is  temperate ;  frosts  rarely  continue 
more  than  a  few  days,  and  snow  seldom  lies.  The  heaviest 
fall  of  snow  on  record  is  that  which  commenced  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1814,  and  continued  undissolved  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  April.  The  prevailing  winds  arc  from  the 
west.  The  average  proportion  of  winds,  as  stated  by  Rutty, 
is  west,  south-west,  and  north-west,  to  east,  south-east,  and 
north-east,  as  9061  to  5141.  Of  68  storms  noted  by  Rutty, 
57  were  from  the  south-west,  and  but  two  from  the  east  and 
north-east.  The  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds  which 
prevail  in  spring  not  being  broken  by  any  high  grounds, 
are  violent  and  ungenial.  On  an  average  of  forty-one  years 
there  were  in  this  county— of  springs,  6  wet,  22  dry,  13 
variable;  of  summers,  20  wet,  16  dry,  5  variable;  of 
autumns,  11  wet,  11  dry,  19  variable.  It  also  appears  by  a 
mean  of  observations  that  the  dry  days  in  Dublin  are  to 
the  rainy  as  110  to  '253.  The  quantity  of  rain  is,  however, 
by  no  means  as  great  as  at  Cork  or  Belfast.  In  1 792,  one 
of  the  wettest  years  on  record,  the  depth  of  rain  which  &U 
in  Dublin  was  30.7  inches;  of  this  5.8  inches  foil  in  the 
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Booth  of  August.  The  average  annual  depth  of  rain  which 
fell  in  Dublin  during  the  sixteen  years  preceding  the  year 
1&I7«  wai  S3  inches  7  lines. 

The  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  occupied  by  a 
tract  of  mountain  limestone,  being  a  part  of  the  centra] 
e  field  of  Ireland,  which  exte..J*  from  the  Atlantic 
1o  the  Irish  tea.  This  secondary  tract  extends  into  Meath 
an  the  north,  and  is  hounded  in  this  county  on  the  souili 
I  nmary  rock*.  Along  the  northern  coast  also  then 
of  primitive  rock,  as  the  greenstone  and  orgillo* 
schists,  which  ibrni  the  Man -of- war  Hills  and  the 
ad  of  Lam  bay,  and  the  stratified  quartz  and  schist  of 
»ih,  Lambay  consists  of  strata  of  argillaceous  schist 
greenstone  porphyry.  The  schistose  strata  are  much 
1  contorted.  In  Howlh  the  sti at  ilk  at  ion  is 
r  obvious,  and  the  schistose  beds  exhibit  a  great  diver- 
ge* from  purple  to  red.  Some  of  the  stiala  rest  on 
iers  are  undulated,  and  sometimes  curved 
Me  the  concentric  crusts  of 
idal  formation  {Dr.  Scouler).  The  primitive 
funoa?.  i  lie  limestone  pi;  sts  of  a 

t  ting  flanks  of  micaceous  and  argilla- 
usts.    The  granite  extendi   on   the  south  from  | 
ck,  and  from  thence  to  Dundrum 
and  Rath farn ham  ;  it  then  takes  a  southerly  direction  ami 
clone  J  the  range  of  the  Dublin  mountains  by  the  lira 

whence,  crossing  the  northern  extremity  | 
eel,  it  extends  into  the  group  of  ihe  Kipptire  ] 
On  the  south  it  runs  from  Dulkey  to  the  hill 
,  and  thence  inland  by  Kochestown  hill  to  the 
lutberly  course,  it  pastes  prj  to 
of  Wicklow,  and  so  southward  to  8 
ruling  the  nucleus  of  the 
-lairs  mounlaii 
CWiotiet  of  Callow  and  Wexford,     The  granite 
part  of  this  range  is  of  a  c 

1  ;  in  Glen  ism  ael  particularly,  | 
i posed  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
he  uniform  outline  presented  by  the  | 
A  i  Duikey,  however,  and  generally  | 
i  and  north-eastern   limits  of  the  granite 
quarried  is  of  the  i  in,  and  ex- 

to  all  purposes  of  building.     It  is  here  free 
teLspai  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and 
i   the  quarries  of  Kilkenny  the 
found  in  the  form  of 
I 

»  of  granite  is  alsi  ein  contact  with 

list, both  o:i 

may  be  observed  at  Kilhney, 

fvathfarnham.    The  argillaceous  schist  ap~ 

MoacK  ly  at  Bally noscorney  .  and  between 

Dundrum  the  edges  of  the  limestone  field 

ilhm  a  few  yaids  of  ihe  granite,  the 

the  series  not  being  observable.    The 

horicter  of 

me,  is  extremely  cotnpacL   along    the 

the  prinuti  and  has  a 

icture  (the  Calp  of  K  bicfl  renders  it 

as  a  ror  building.    Dolomite,  or  mag- 

;s  near  the  junction  of  the  primary 

ii   on  Howth.     Mag 

i  i he  Dodder,  neai   Milltown.     It 

nider  the  hammer  or  chisel, 

rial  of  some  beautiful  specimens  of  build- 

icra,  of  the  Lord-Lieu  tenant's  chapel  in  the 

resent  worked  (and  that  but  partially, 

in,  are  the  lead  mines  at  Ballycorus) 

dp.     Galena,  potters' clay,  and 

1  on  Howth.     Fuller^  earth  of  a 

r  has  been  found  at  Castleknock,  en  the  north 

ublin  abounds  in  mineral  springs :  of  those 
inalysed  about  the  year  IWfts 
i*e  springs,  and  some  of  them  so 
;ia  to  yield  on  evaporation  from  three 
dlon  :   of  some  of  those 
cathartic.     In 
egnated  with  sulphureted   hy< 
ty  of  a  disused  chalj 
n  the  south  bank  of  the  Liffey.  These  waters 
id  very  efficacious  in  cutaneous 
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There  are  tepid  springs  near  Finglass  and  Leixlip ;  the  heat 
is  7H  degrees  Fahr.  In  \  water,  which  rises  from 

the  Calp  district  around  Dublin,  is  impregnated  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  sulphate  or  nitrale  of  lime,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  most  domestic  purposes,  unless  with  the 
usecflargi  ies  of  soda      It  deposits  a  copious  *edi* 

ment  on   the  vessels  in  which  it  is  used;  and  in  one,  dis- 
lillery  mentioned  by  Whiloluw  an  incrustation  oi 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  had  frequently  to  be  cleared  from 
the  inside  of  the  boi' 

The  vegetable  soil  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  generally 
shallow*    On  the  granite  bottom  it  is  a  light  inch 

requires  strong  manuring.     The  subsoil  of  the  Calp  district 
is  a  tenacious  clay,  which  retains  the  water  and  ret 
loamy  soil  wet  and  cold;  but  drainage  and  an  unlimited 
supply  of  scavengers'  manure  from  the  city  have  brought  lln*t 
pari  of  this  district,  which  lies  immediately  round 
tal,  into  a  good  state  of  productiveness.     The  quality  uf  the 
land  improves  towards  the  west  and  north,  and  the  dial] 
bordering   on  Meath  is   not    inferior   to   the  generality  of 
wheat  lands  in  the  midland  counties.    The  soil  along  the 
junction  of  the  northern  primary  strati  and  the  limestone  is 
also  of  excellent  quality.     There  is  but  a  small  proportion  oj 
the  county  under  tillage.     Villas,   gardens,   dairy   fort 
kitchen  gardens,  and  nurseries  occupy  the  iminediai 
hourhood  of  the  capital,  and  grazing  farms  and  meadow 
lands  extend  over  the  country  which  is  not  occupied  b\ 
mesne*,  to  a  distance  often  and  twelve  miles  beyond  those 
on  the  west  and  north.    The  mode  of  feeding  generally  pur- 
1  is  grazing  during  summer  and  baj  in  winter. 

Many  extensive  farmers  and  resident  proprietors  however 
pursue  the  system  of  green  crops  and  stall-feeding  the  year 
round.  The  total  annual  value  pi  the  agricultural  pro* 
duce  of  the  county  of  Dublin  has  been  estimated  at 
1,145,800/. ;  the  rental  of  proprietors  at  343,700/.  per  annum, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  them  at  3/.  per  acre.  The  rents  j 
by  land-occupiers  vary  from  4/,  and  4/.  10*.  to  I  of.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital. 

Dublin  County  is  divided  into  nine  baronies- ;  namely: — 
I.  Bakolheryon  the  north,  containing  the  towns  of  Balbrig- 
ganf  population  in  1631,  3016;  Skerries,  population  2,:* J6  ; 
Rush,  population  2144.  II,  N  e  there ross  scat  I 
the  other  baronies  in  seven  separate  divisional  of  \\  huh  >ix  lie 
north  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  tov  ids, 

population  2537;  Lusk,  population  935;  and  Fine  lass,  po- 
pulation 840.    III.  Cooloek,  on  the  of  the  city  <>{ 
Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Ckmtarf,  population  131 
Baldoyle,  population  1009  :  Howth,    populuL  and 
Glassnevim  population  5a9,  IV.  Castle/knock,  on  ll 
west  of  the   city  of   Dublin,  containing                  I  be  town 
of  Chapel  Izod,  total  population  1631.    \.  Newcastle,  on 
the  west  and  south-wesl  of  \b  nig 
ihe  towns  ofLucan,  populutioi                                              i>u- 
latioti                I  rutitiui,    population    544  ;  and    Ni 
population  3315.     VI.  Dona 
portion  of  the  south-wesl   of  I  lie  citv  of  Dublin.  v 

VII.  St 
embracing  a  poi  the  city  of  Dublin,  with 

a  population  of  13,631,     VIII    uppescroa%  on  the  south- 

<>f  the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  K 
tugh  (a  suburb  of  Dublin  t,  population    irJ9U  ;  Ralbjnines 
population    1600  ;  Hai  .   population  1 1 01 ; 

Stilltown,  population  puis  lion  6< 

dulkiu,  populati  544;andBalr 

lymore  Eustace,  in  the  detached  portion  of  the  county,  po- 
pulation Ml.     IX.   Half  Rati  >oulh-ea- 
the  city  of  Dublin,  containing  the  towns  of  Kinpstown,  po- 
pulation 0*56;  Blackcock,  population  2023;    Little    B 
population  1168  ;  Stillorgan,  population  650  :  and  Dumb 
population  G80. 

There  is  not  at  present  in  the  county  of  Dublin  any  town 

ising  corporate    privileges.      Swords    and   Newcastle 
each  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

Dublin,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  university  of 
Dublin  are  each  at  present  represented  by  two  members  in 
il  parliauu 

of  the  county  of  Dublin,  exclusive  of  the 
capital  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 

lied  on  at  Balbritfgam  Bray,  and   i 
coast  towns.     The  cotton  and  stocking  mai 

■d  on  at  Balbriggan  with  con  -pint,     T 

are  two  cotton  factories,  and  numerous  establishments  foi 
stocking  weaving ;  the  Balbriggan  hosiery  has  long  u  Id  a 
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high  character  in  the  market.     Considerable  quantities  of 
Hour  are  manufactured  in  this  count).  The  principal  corn- 
mills  tire  on  the  LuTey,  the  Balbnggau  river*  and  the  Kin 
mage  brook,  uii  the  south  west  of  HaroldVcross. 

In  1835  the  number  of  boats  belonging  to  the  county  of 
Dublin,  which  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Decked  vessels,  121  ;  tonnage,  4651;  men,  789  :— half- 
decked  vessels,  27;  tonnage,  265;  men,  150:— open  sail- 
boats, 66  ;,  men,  297 :— row-boats,  65 ;  men,  249 ;  number  of 
fishermen,  1505. 


The  fishing  grounds  lie  in  from  15  to  60  fathoms 
between  I  he  Dublin  coast  and  the  Isle  ef  Man.     The 
consist  chiefly  of  turbot,  brit,  sole,  and  plaice,^  wh 
sent  to   market   daily  throughout  the  year.     Thaw 
well-known   fishing  ground   between   Rush   and   Lambay 
Island,  on  which  cod,  lm^,  haddock,  whiting,  &c,  are  taken, 
Trawling  is  the  mode  of  fishing  generally  practised  by  the 
decked  and  half-decked  boats.     While  trout  and  salmon 
taken  at  the  bars  of  the  Bray  river  and  Liffey.      Since  the 
withdrawal  of  bounties  the  fisheries  along  the  coast,  as 
as  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  have  declined. 


Table  of  Population.'  (Exchmve  of  the  County  of  the  City  o/2>ublutr) 
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Estimated  hv  Dr.  Beaufort 
Under  Act  of  1812       .     ,      . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  HI.  c.  20 
Under  Act  1  Win.  IV.  c.  19   . 
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20,791 

23f819 

33*695 
31,570 

10,127 

8*7G9 

12,674 

78.350 
93,713 

150.011 
176,012 

*  Return  incomplete. 


The  census  of  183!,  as  compared  with  that  of  1821,  exhi- 
bits an  increase  of  population  ami  houses,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  families,  which,  if  not  arising  from  some 
in  the  returns,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  civil  history  of  the  county  of  Dublin  is  immediately 
connected  with  that  of  the  capital,  The  whole  of  the  fee 
of  the  county,  wilh  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  the  St 
Lawrence  family,  and  with  the  exception,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  estates  of  the  families  of  Barnwall,  Lutterel,  and 
Talbot  of  Malalude,  has  frequently  changed  hands  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformat iun.  The  forfeitures  consequent 
on  tne  rebellion  of  1641  extended  to  67,142  acres,  2  roods, 
26  perches,  profitable,  and  1666  acres  unprofitable,  in  this 
county,  The  amount  of  forfeitures  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, consequent  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was 
34,536  acres  profitable,  of  the  then  annual  value  of 
Hi, U6 1/.  16*.,  and  of  the  then  total  estimated  value  of 
208,796/.  18*.  The  families  which  thief! v  suffered  by 
then  confiscations  were  those  of  Barnwall,  Fleming,  Plun- 
ket,  Wallh,  Peppard,  Archbold,  Cruise,  Fag  an,  Hackett, 
Archer,  Bweetraan,  Dowdall,  andTrant. 

Tin'  Pajjan  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Dublin  are  not 
kerons.  There  is  a  cromlech  on  the  hill  of  Carrie  km  oar 
in  HLowfh.  Another  cromlech  stands  to  the  south  of  Kil- 
liney.  on  the  descent  into  the  vale  of  Shanganagh  ;  and  at 
Brennanstown,  on  the  Bray  road,  6^  miles  from  Dublin, 
there  is  a  third,  of  large  dimensions.  Dublin  is,  however, 
rich  in  ecclesiastical  and  military  antiquities.  The  round 
tower  of  Chmdalkin,  4$  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  southern 
road  by  Rathcoole,  is  in  better  preservation  than  most  other 
similar  edifices  in  Ireland.  The  door  is  at  a  height  of  15  ft, 
from  the  ground:  the  entire  height  of  the  tower  is  84  ft., 
and  its  diameter  above  the  basement  15  ft.  The  expl 
of  26  U  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  the  powder-mills  ai  the 
it),  in  1797,  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the 
round  tower.  The  antiquities  at  Swords,  on  the  great 
northern  road,  7  miles  from  Dublin,  consist  of  a  palace  of 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  in  ruins,  a  square  steeple  of  the 
old  church,  and  a  round  lower,  73  ft.  in  height  This 
tower  is  also  in  good  preservation,  and  retains  its  conical 
stone  capping.  At  Lusk,  on  the  setae  road,  4  miles  farther 
north,  there  is  an  antient  chimb  with  a  square  steeple, 
attached  to  three  of  the  angles  of  which  are  round  towers 
wilh  graduated  parapets,  and  at  the  remaining  angle  a 
d  tower  of  greater  altitude  and  superior  construction, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  building.  Between  Bwordj  and 
Baldoyie.  5  miles  from  the  capital,  is  the  hamlet  of  St.  Dou- 
lath's,  containing  one  of  the  ttOaf  singular  stone-roofed 
churches  in  Ireland.     The  entire  edifice  I  hut  48ft 

by  18  ft  It  is  divided  into  a  rude  nave  and  choir,  which 
communicate  by  I  narrow  square-headed  doorway,  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  ad ni 1 1  a  full-grown  person  upright.  The 
entire  construction  is  rude  and   i  :    the  building 

and  west.     Some  of  the  arches  are 
altogether  nondescript  in  their  shape,  and  for  several  of  the 


recesses  and  nooks  between  the  roof  it  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  probable  use.     It  is  perhaps  the  only  edifice  in  the 
empire   which  exhibits   the    square-headed    doorway,  the 
Saxnn  arch,  and  the  trefoil  Gothic  and  lancet  window,  in 
such  close  juxtaposition.     Near  the  church  is  a  consecrated 
well,  inclosed  in  an  octagon  building,  the  interior  of 
retains  some  paintings  in  freico  executed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.      In  the  vicinity  of  Howth 
Castle  are  the  ruins  of  St,  rintan's  Church  and  of  I 
legiate  church  and  abbey  of  Howth.    On  the  oppo^s 
of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  the  vicinity  of  Dalkey  exhibits  the 
remains  of  an  antient  town  erected  here  at  an  i 
for  the  protection  of  the  shipping  and  merchandize  of  the 
capital,  to  which  the  creek  of  Bullock  served  for  a 
of  time  as  port.     There  are  also  some  dnudtcal  rem 
the  commons  of  Dalkey.     The  castles  of  Clontarf,  1 
gau,  Naul.  and  Castleknock  are  among  the  principal  de- 
tached military  edifices. 

In  1621  the  number  of  young  persons  in  the  schools  ef 
■  anty,  exclusive  of  the  counly  of  the  city  of  1 
was  9442,  being  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  under  instruction,    The  proper 

persons  under  daily  instruction  in    the 
Dublin,  in  1834,  was  7.28  per  cent.,  in  which  ref|v 

,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  coun»r, 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  1 

The  grand  jury  presentments  for  the  count  \ 
average  about  18,000/.  per  annum.     The  cireumstu 
so  many  of  the  roads  in  the  county  being  undei 
of  turnpike-trustees  renders  this  assessment  compui 
light  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  district  on  wl 
is  levied. 

The  constabulary  force  of  the  county,  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary,  1836,  consisted  of  I  stipendiary  magistrate, 
constables  of  the  first  class,  1  do.  of  the  second  ell 
const  aides,  113  sub-constables,  and  6  horse.     The  i 
of  maintaining  this  force  for  the  year  1835  was  6 129/.  1 1 
of  which  '2*90/.  7  v.  2d,  was  chargeable  against  the  i 
The  county  of  Dublin,  together  with  the  county  of  tl 
of  Dublin,  the  county  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  ai 
counties  of  Meath,   Louth,  and  \Vi 
proportion  to  their  relative  populations,  to  the  support  o( 
the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  built  in  Dublin  u 
The  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  throughout  the  county 
are  supported  by  equal  voluntary  contributions  and  graofl 
jury  present uuiits, 

A  survey  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  on  a  scale  of  3 
to  the  mile,  was  made  by  order  of  the  grand  ji 
A  survey  on  a  scale  of  not  quite  6  inches  to  3  Ei 
had  been  published  in  1760  by  John  Rocque,     A   el 
Dublin,  by  Seale  and  Richards  was  p 
another  has  since  been  published  b\ 
interesting  account  of  the  chief  locoi 
r untamed  in  Brewer's  *  Beauties  of  Ireland/  L 
The  *  Statistical  Survey  of  Dublin  Coun  -hed  W 
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the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1 801,  is  extremely  meagre ; 

and  there  if  not  at  present  any  published  work  on  the  topo- 

ucs  of  the  county  at  all  adequate  to  the 

e  of  the  subject.     A  *  History  of  rhe  Archbishops 

/  comprising  a  topographical  and  statistics.]  sur- 

,  J>>  Mr,  D*  Alton,  a  writer  of  considerable 

sen  stated  to  he  ready  for  the  press,  but  is 

h1i>hed, 

BLIN,  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  forming  by  itself  a 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liffby,  at  its  en- 
trance into  tlie  bay  of  Dublin.     Lat.  of  Dublin  Castle  53° 
"   N.;  loug.  6°  17' 29"  \V\    The  situation,  as  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dwro,  ia  central,  there  being  more  places  of  importance  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  accessible  in  a  given  lime  from 
Dublin  than  from  either  London  or  Edinburgh. 
With  regard  to  its  boundaries,  Dublin  may  be  considered 
iher  as  a  county  of  a  cily  with  separate  corporate  jurisdic- 
;  or  as  a  city  having  a  local  police,  and  returning  re- 
to  parliament;  or  as  a  cily  consisting 
sice t ion  of  continuous  buildings.     In  each  character  its 
boundaries  are  different 

Jig  the  publication  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of 
.  the  areas  contained  in  these  various  limits  cannot 
I*  tceu  iled.     The  map  constructed  bv  order  of  the 

of  the  county  of  the  city  in  1821  gives  the  area 
contained  within  the  limits  of  corporate  jurisdiction  at  5217 
In»h  Of  Litute  acres;  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 

Commissioners  states  that  of  the   city,  as  limited   for  the 
the  elective  franchise,  at  3538  statute  acres; 
Rev.  Mr.  Whitelaw  in  1805  estimated  the  entire 
i pied  by  buildings  at  \  264  statute  aej 
pears   to  have  been  known  by  something  ap- 
to  its  present  name  in  tin  second  century, 
en  Eblana  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
written  in  historical  documents  Dublin,  Dytlin, 
i,  &c.  .11  varieties  of  the  Irish  Duhh-linn,  or 

i-pooJt  which  appears  lo  be  the  true  clymology.  It  is 
ibo  called,  and  is  still  generally  known  among  the  Irish, 
if  the  name  Ath-ctwth,  which  may  be  rendered  Hurdle-ford^ 
from  the  causeway  laid  on  hurdles  which  formerly  led  to 
the  channel  of  the  river  across  the  ooze  at  either  side. 

In   the   various  political    contests    that    have   afflicted 

Iitbod  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  country  Dublin 

k»  always  borne  a  conspicuous  part ;    but   these  events 

ttkftg  rather  to  the  general  history  than   to  that  of  the 

eity*      [Ibkland.]      Dublin,    however,   under   all  circuni- 

lUoceis  continued  to  maintain  and  increase  its  importance 

*M  .In    1205  the   castle  was  ordered  to   be 

taiU  and  the  city  to  be  fortified ;  and  in  1215  a  stone  bridge 

wa#  -he  Liffey.     In  1316  the  first  material  exten- 

tfatof  Dublin  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  pulling  down 

of  some  of  the  old  walls,  and  the  erection  of  a  now  line  of 

lie  citizens  when  threatened  with  a  siege  by 

EU.vd  Bruce.  The  Reformation  had  commenced  in  Dublin, 

•  the  consecration  of  George  Brown,  a  denier  of  the 

-  y\  to  the  archbishopric.    In  1550,  on  Easter 

turgy  was  read  in  English,  for  the  first  time, 

I  lurch,  and  printed,  the  next  year,  by  Hum- 

ffart  Powell  :  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  book 

noted  in  Ireland*    The  foundation  of  the  great  Protectant 

of  1  College  followed  close  on  the  esta- 

ifo&raent   of  the    Reformation.      In  consideration   of  the 

id  taken  at  the  Restoration,  the  city  oi 

noured  by  the  kin^  with  a  collar  of  S  S-,  and 

the  motor  was  soon  after  (16  ted  with  the  title  of 

icr  with  an  estate  of  SOU/,  per  annum 

Iff  j  A  f I  e  r  th  e  s  t  r  u  gg  les  i  in  - 

4  and  following  the  Revolution  of  1688, 

on  the  out  dement  of  affairs  by  the  public  cancelling  of  all 

js  of  the  abdicated  government,  Oe- 

tneut  of  the  city  was  resumed, 

riod  of  the  Union  the  increase  of 

rapidity, 

ledly  fallen  off  as  an  emporium 

■  and  acvi  iety  ^ince  the  act  of  Union  re* 

n  to  London,  it  has,  during  I  he 

sed  in  s\/j'  and  population  to  a 

i  advance  in  architectural  ira- 

'rion,    Rutland    and    Mountjoy 
h  almost  all   the  streets  on  the  north-east  of 


the  river,  were  built  round  during  the  perioa  between  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  and  the  Union,     Fit, 
square   and  the   adjoining    streets,  which    are   ai    i 
among  the  most  fashionable  places  of  residence  in  Dublin, 
have  5een  completed  since,  and  a  great  extension  I 
place  in  private  residences  towards  the  south  i  nisi- 

de ruble  portion  of  the  north-east  of  the  city  also  belongs  to 
this  period. 

The  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  private  buildings  was  not 
general  until  after  the  Restoration;  and  there  are  nov. 
or  no  remains  of  private  dwellings  of  so  early  a  date.     The 
walls  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  extension  of  the 
city  in  the  18th  century.     Christ  Church  and  St  Patrick's 
are  the  chief  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.     TJ 
although  occupying  a  very  antiont  site,  contains  but  a  small 
portion   of  the   original   building.     The  Tholsel   and   old 
courts   of  law   have   disappeared^  and    the    oldest  of    ihe 
bridges  now  standing  is  Barrack  Bridge,  occupying  the 
of  a  wooden  bridge  built  so  late  as  1671. 

The  corporation  of  Dublin  consists  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
two  Sheriffs,  24  Aldermen,  and  144  Common  Council] 
made  up  of  48  Sheriffs'  Peers  and  96  Representatives  of  the 
Guilds,  There  are  25  Guilds,  of  which  Trinity  Guild,  or  the 
Guild  of  Merchants,  is  the  most  important,  returning  31  of 
the  9G  representatives  of  the  whole.  The  number  of 
is  not  correctly  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  4000. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  corporation  are  the  recorder*  coro- 
ners, president  of  the  court  of  conscience,  and  the  go- 
itors  and   keepers  of  the  several  prisons.     This   corpora 
is  subject  to  ine  New  Rules  of  the  25th  Charles  II,,  modified 
by  the  provisions  of  the  33rd  George  II.,  c.  16,    The  cor- 
poration has  for  upwards   of  two    centuries   maintained  a 
strict  Protestant  character;  and  the  exclusion  of  numerous 
weallhy  merchants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of 
what  are  termed  liberal  principles,  has  rendered  it  cum- 
paratively  inefficient  as  a  municipal  body. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  magistrates  of  the  county 
of  the  city  extends  over  the  various  liberties  within  the 
Circular  Road,  although  these  are  situated  within  the  county 
of  Dublin.  They  arc  not  however  permitted  to  sit  at 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county-  The  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the  city,  nt  which 
Ihe  recorder,  lord  mayor,  and  two  aldermen  preside,  has, 
by  the  4Sth  George  III.,  c.  140,  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  offences,  excepting  hi^h -treason, 
committed  on  or  within  the  Circular  Road;  and  by  its  sit- 
and  adjournments  affords  12  gaol  deliveries  each  year. 
The  trial  of  serious  offences  is  generally  reserved  for  the 
mission  court  for  the  county  of  the  cily,  held  before  two 
judges  of  Ihe  superior^  courts,  with  whom  the  lord  mayor  is 
joined  in  commission.  The  lord  mayor  holds  a  weekly 
court  for  the  determination  of  small  claims  of  wages,  and 
the  infliction  of  fines  for  infringement  of  municipal  re| 
lations  :  the  operation  of  this  court  is  not  considered 
efficient. 

The  chief  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  is  exer<  i 
in  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs1   court,  which  is   held  once 
every  three   months,  with  a  cognizance  of  all  actions  for 
sums  exceeding   40*.  late  Irish  currency.     The    n 
civil  bill  court  for  the  recovery  of  debts  over  4Qt. 
quarterly.     The  court  of  conscience,  for  the  determining 
cases  between  party  and  party,  under  -IDs.  lri>h,  sits  e 
day  from    10  o'clock  am.     The  practice  of  these  courts  is 
considered  open  to  much  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
adjustment  of  fees,  and  the  remuneration  of  certain  officers 
by  fixed  salaries. 

The  gaol  of  the  county  of 'the  city  is  Newgate,  which  is 
also  the  gaol  for  that  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin  within  the 
Circular  Road.  It  was  founded  in  1773,  and  is  situated  in 
Green-street,  beside  the  City  Sessions-house,  on  the  DOI 
west  of  the  city.  Contiguous  to  Newgate  is  the  Sheriffs' 
prison  for  debtors,  erected  in  1794  The  City  Marsh alsea 
is  a  small  prison  for  debtors  committed  from  the  lord 
mayor's  court  and  court  of  co  :    the  condition   of 

this  prison  is  very  wretched.    The  Smithfield  Pcintenr 

led  at  the  charge  of  government,   in  i  house  of  i 
rection   for  the   reception  of  convicted  offenders   of  both 
sexes ;   this  prison  is  well  conducted.    The  males  are  i 
ployed  and  instructed   in   weaving  ;   the  females  in  needle- 
work, and  in  washing  for  the  Sheriffs'  prison  and  the  gaol 
of  Newgate.   The  Richmond  Bridewell,  another  governor 
establishment,  is  also  a  house  of  correction  md 
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female  convicts*  Weaving  is  the  principal  employment  of 
the  in  riles;  those  sentenced  to  hard  labour  are  put  to  the 
tread-mill.  The  prisoners  on  being  discharged  are  paid  one- 
third  of  the  earnings  of  their  labour.  The  condition  of  This 
bridewell  is  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The 
current  expenses  of  these  establishments  are  defrayed  by 
presentments  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  tne 
and  in  the  year  1833  the  gross  outlay  was  1 1,7631.  Besides 
these,  there  is  the  House  of  Industry,  "with  lunatic  asylum, 
hospitals  ^r«.  attached,  which  is  supported  by  an  annual 
grant  of  26,9001  from  government. 

The  Four  Courts  Marshalsea  prison  is  situated  within 
the  cily,  but  is  not  connected  with  the  corporation*  The 
connly  gaol  of  Kilmainham  stands  beyond  the  western 
suburbs,  and  is  one  of  the  most  severe  places  of  confinement 
in  Ireland, 

The  revenues  of  the  corporation  arise  chiclly  from  rents, 
certain  dues   on   shippn:  {'Page  and  anchorage,  re- 

newal of  leases,  fines  levied  by  the  city  authorities,  and 
pipe-water  taxes.  The  rents  arise  out  of  four  several 
estates  granted  to  the  city  at  various  times. 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  and  loan  received  by  the 
rni]  the  year  eottfmenctitg  29th  September,  1833, 

ff«l  3\:U6/.  ISf.  BQ  /.,  being  equal  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  year.  The  principal  item  in  the  expenditure  is  in- 
terest on  bond,  which  amounts  to  upwards  of  14,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  police  of  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  district  is  re- 
gulated bv  the  4sih  George  III.  c.  140,  amended  by  the  5th 
rgt   IV.  e.  102.     By  fie  of  Dublin, 

and   all    place*  within  eight  Irish  miles  thereof,  not  being 
within    the  jurisdiction    of    the   Court   of  Admhalty,    are 
".  and  thii  ii  flit  ided    into 

four  divisions      Each  of  the  ms  embracer  about  a 

■ler  of  the  city,  and  extends  over  the  adjoining  district 
to  the  exterior  limit  of  the  jurisdiction.  To  each  is  at  Inched 
n  divisional  office  of  police,  with  an  establishment  counting 
of  «me  barrister,  one  alderman,  and  one  member  of  the 
common  council,  being  $he  divisional  justices  for  that  dis- 
iH||e  district  is  the  seat  of  the  head  police- 
•flfoer,  to  whom  the  divisional  justices  of  the  other  districts 
make  weekly  |.  | 

The  hin  Is  applicable  to  the  expense  of  the  police  and 
wot*  I  hments   are   derived   from   various   soup 

namely,  frets    the  watch-tax,  from  pawnbrokers'   licet 

B  |  uhlieans*  and  other  licences,  from  fines  and  fees,  and 
"pom  government  grants.      The  total  disbursements  of 
)uMm    police   establishment    for   ihe    year   ending    9 1st 
!  548/.  3*.  f>\<L 
The  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
re  regulated  by  the  47th George  III.  (lac.  and  pers.  se 
c.  109),  amende  1    by  the  S4tfc  George  HI.  (loc.  and  pers. 
Jt).     The  Paving  Board  is  a  corporation,  and  consists 
hive  com!  I   by  the  lord  lieutenant. 

i.ve   iheir    income   from  various    assessments  ami 
oiher  receipts.    The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the 
doners  for   pavingt  &e .,  tbt   the  year  ending   5th 
;.  was  41,115/.  8#.  6rf-;  and  the  total  amount 
iheir  expenditure  was   41,997/.  ft.  bit      The  streets  in 
teral  ate  Macadamised,  the  footpaths  for  the  most  part 
flag'^ed,  and  the  curb  stones  and  crossings  of  cut  granite, 
city  lias  been  well  lighted  since  1825  with  gas,  for  the 
h  of  which  there  are  four  incorporated  companies,  the 
works  at  three  of  wbi<  h  are  at  present  in  operation. 

The  supply  id'  water  is  regulated  by  a  committee  of  the 
corporation,  entitled  the  Committee  of  the  Pipe- water  Es- 
tablishment. The  pipe-water  rent,  collected  by  the  corpo- 
ration, forms  a  large  item  in  their  income. 

ners  of  w  constituted   by 

r  Parliament,  of  which  the  earliest  is  the 

1st  George  III.  c.  19,  and  the  latest  Ihe  2nd  George  IV. 
c.  HO.  The  board  consists  of  twenty-five ;  the  lord  n 
and  representatives  of  the  city  and  county  for  the 
being  are  members.  Their  funds,  since  the  coal  drtty 
i  March,  1832,  arise  almost  solely  from  the  wide 
.,  whir  h  produces  from  6000/.  to  5500/  per  annum  : 
and   this  is  a  i  pay  the  interest,  at  3  per  cent 

a  loan  from  the  go- 

id  harbour  ate  under  the  management  of  the 
Ballas  i ted  by  2fith  George  III.  C  19.  Their 

-  *»n  shipping  entering  the  port.    The 
tonnage    duties   received    by  the  Ballast  Board   i 


amounted  to  11,9667.  17#.  9d.    In  the  same  yeftT  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Ballast  Board  on  the  harbour  was  7,469f. 
lit.  lOrf..  and  on  the  great  north  wall  160/.  13*.  57 
wards  of  4H00/.  per  annum  of  the  receipts  of  the  board 
goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  debt. 

The  supply  of  fuel  is  almost  wholly  by  colliers  f  i 
opposite  coast  of  England-    The  colliers  which  i 
port  in  1832  measured  230,878  tons.     Turf  is  i 
lighting  fires,  See,  in  which  mode  eonsiderabh 
are  oaefl  :  'he  supply  is  furnished  from  the  extensi 
of  Kildare  and  Westmcath  by  the  boats  of  the  Gi 
Royal  canals. 

The  ground  on  which  Dublin  stands  rises  gn 
river  towards  the  north  and  south-west :  the  hi g 
in  the  city  is  at  Broad  stone  harbour*  which  is  62  feet  above 
the  level  of  hitrh  water  in  the  Liffey.  The  eastern  division 
on  ihe  south  of  the  river  lies  almost  wholly  with 
limits  of  the  antient  eity  on  level  ground,  the  northern 
of  which  has  in  a  threat  measure  been  reclaimed 
former  bed  of  the  laflfey.  Six  cm 
ground  ornament  and  ventilate  this  porti 
viz.,  on  the  south,  the  Coburg  Gardens  and  Flttwt] 
square;  on  the  east,  Merrion-squnre;  on  t], 
park  of  Trinity  College  ;  on  the  west,  the  C" 
and  in  the  centre,  Stephen's  Green.  Dnm 
leads  from  the  castle  to  the  universn 
eastern  extremity  into  College  Green,  i 
leading  hues  of  communication  radiate. 

The  whole  area  of  College  Green  on  the  ea- 
by  the  front  of  Trinity  College,  a  rich  and  digi 
bnflding  of  the  Corinthian  order,  built  in  1759.  and  c 
tng  north  and  south    300  feet  a  little  in  a'! 
provost's  house,   which  stands  on  the  eastern  aide 
entrance  into  Grafton -street. 

I  from  the  college  by  the  entrance 
■nd  find  Coll  ge  Btrei  is  the  Bank  of  Ii 

formerly  the  Irish   house  of  parliament,   ! 
which  presents  a  portico  of  six  Coriii 
Col  lege  -street,  and  a  semicircular  facade  with  a  re 
eenire    of   extraordinary   magnifi'  c 

Green.     The  effect  of  this  combination  of  g 
tmal   objects   is  peculiarly    striking.     V 
Green,  Dame-street  consists  of  uniform  an 
occupied  by  persons  in  trade,  having 
ings,  founded  in  1796,  about  midway  on  the 
Royal   Exchange,   founded  in    1769,   at   its 
tremity. 

Of  the  squares  which  lie  east  and  south  of  College  I 
Stepb-  i,  laid  down  in  1576,  is  m 

extent  as  well  in  Dublin  as  in  the  Unitel 
area  within  the  railing   is  a  n 
being  somewhat  more   than  27  slai 
handsomely  laid  out,  although  so  late  a« 
wns  ft  marshy  flat   surrounded  with 
mean  walL    *The  surrounding  buildings  n 
unequal. 

The  eastern  division  of  the  city  lying  north  of  th 
occupies  hiirher  ground,  and  is  the  a 
port  of  Dublin.      Mountjoy-square    and    Ri 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  htU,  ana  from  the 
chief  lines   of    communication   are   Gardinei 
Sack ville- street,    the    first    leading    to   the    i 

ora  House,  the  latter  to  Carlisle  Bridg 
street,  and  College  Green.      The  facade  of  the  L 
?al  and  Rotunda  Rooms  forms  a  striking  terrol 
fo  Sackville-Btreet  on  the  south. 

From   Rutland  square  Sackvillcstrect   ex 
scarcely  perceptible  descent  to  Carlisle  Bnd^ 
of  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile.   Tl 
out  is  40  yards,  and  the  buddings  on  ear 
with  fe*  exceptions,  uniform.      About   mid 
Carlisle  Bridge  and  the  Rotunda    standi   a 
column,   on   a    pedestal   of    large    prop 
colossal    statue    of    Lord   Nelson,      Th 
erected  in  1 808.    West  of  Nelson's  monumen 
Post-Office  presents  a  cut-granite  front  of  2f: 
street     In  the  centre  is  a  portico  of  Portland 

At  the  soul  hern  extremity  of  Gardiner-sf 
house  occupies  ft  detached  plot  of  ground  on  the  q 
ing  from  Carlisle  Bridge  to  the  north  wall.     This 


eh 


uded  in  1781,  is  375  ft,  in  length  by  205 
depth,   and  exhibits   four   decorated  fronts  of  the 
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lb*  column*,  &cM  being  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 

.ding  of  cut  granite.     To  the  ea*t  of  the 

k*  and  stores,  the  latter  on  a  very 

ided  by  a  lofty  wall.     The  busi 

utiea  department  is  however  so   trifling, 

t  the  accommodation  here  provided  would  be  amply 

L'ltt, 

n    Gardiner  and   Sackville    streets    runs    Marl 

parallel  to  each.     On  the  western  lids  of 

Dut  midway  between  its  extremities, 

tolic  Metropolitan  Church,  founded 

Tge's  Church,  the  beautiful  spire  of  which 

*  from  the  bay  and  many  parts  of  the  city, 

highest  ground  in  this  district.     It  is  the  most 

>f  the  modern  churches  of  Dublin,  from  a  design 

ne,  and  cost  70,000/. 

rn  division  of  the  city,  north  of  the  river,  is  not 

street  of  large  proportions,  and  is  almost 

ccupied  by  dealers,  tradesmen,  and  labourers, 

of  it  which  lies  along  the  quays  and  towards 

Hospital   is  however  well  built  and   respect- 

.     The  Four  Courts,  situated  on  jCiag**  Inn 

district,  was  commenced  in    IT 86,  and  is  a 

extent  and  splendour.     Westward  from 

law,  the  Royal  Barracks  occupy  an  elevated 

tremity  of  the  city  on  this  side, 

rts  of  this  d«  isiou  of  the  city,  from  the  Royal 

r   aie  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  founded 

mond  Bridewell  and  Penitentiary,  and 

Industry  and  hospitals  attached  ;  the  Linen 

n  J728j  and  the  Kind's  Inns.    In  the  eastern 

tt  near  Ca  pel  -street,  are  Newgate,  the 

prison,  and  the  Sessions  House  for  the  county  of 

tie  Royal  Barracks  is  the  entrance  into  the 
el) -wooded  demesne  of  1069  Irish  or 
containing  ti  md  the 

nd  under  secretary  ;  tit  i  So 

. -hment;  the  Royal  Military  In- 
t.aur  ie  education 

r  in  a  £az  i  n  e  an  d  ar  til- 
a  grand  ol  sted  in  commemoration 

I  The  park  w  as 

3»  for  the  recreation  of  tin  citi- 
m  ii.  '  harles  11 .,  and  was  completed 

!ield   while   Lord  Lieutenant   of  Ireland. 

J"  i he  lands  belonged  to  the  dissolved 

in. 

in  of  Dublin  which  In  in  the  Castle,  on 

of  the  Liffey,  is  the  I  of  the  city, 

nOP  almost  exclusively  occupii 

ad   the   labouriiii;  classes.      The  Cos 
i,  uf  this  dislr. 
trf#  or  lsome  quadrangles,  surrounded 

apartmenb  of  states  and  the  <  ; 

standi  Christ's-  Church  Cathedral,  a 
notntblc  r.i 

.3th  from  < 

■ 
tbc  dr  *e  of  whic! 

Si   Patrick's  is  an  imposing  pile,  cou- 

,r,  with  a  chapterhouse  at 

iic  ea  1  is  toe  antient  archiepiscopal  palace, 

Luery  house, 
>udt  in  the  last  century.  At  the 
he  library  founded  by  Archl 

ision  are  a  peni- 

id   several    hospitals; 

idge,  these  extensive 

al  Ilospital  of  Kiliuainhara,  built 

Foundling  Hospital ; 

;  Kilmain- 

court -ho  use,   and   the  artillery 


j   county 
I 

ayed  in  through* 

ci^ht  bridges,  five  of  wl 

tw<  !      These  o 

SLajpufiecn  e  to  the  views  up  and  a 

The  condition  of  the  poorer  classi 

m  tb*  extreme;  yet  there  axe  few  cities  in  which  eht 

ante  reus  or  better  supported.    The 


hr 


ire  length,  and 

n  cut 

a  great  air  of 

wretched 


number  of  persons  totally  destitute  is  estimated  at  25,000  ; 
of  labourinir  persons  who,  getting  only  occasional  employ- 
ment, are  frequently  io  a  destitute  state,  at  25,000;  and  of 
poor  tradesmen,  frequently  in  the  same  condition  hum  want 
of  employment  and  other  cause*  at  l&.euiL 

The  principal  charitable  institutions  of  Dublin  ar< 
following: — Association  for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity ; 
Society  tor  the  relief  <>f  Sick  and  Indigent  RoOtn-keep< 
the  Strangers*  Friend  Society ;  the  Benevolent  Strang 
Friend   Society ;   the   Charitable  Association ;  Society   for 
the  Relief  of  the  Industrious  Poor;   Sir  Pat  ink  Dunn's 
Hoepital,  Meath  Hospital  and   Cuunty  Infirmary,  J-enris- 
street   Infirmary,    Mercers'    Hospital,   Maison    de    Sant6 
(these  five  are  general  hospitals  for  the  poor) ;  Simpson's 
Hospital  (for  lame   and   gouty  poor);  Lying-in   Hospital, 
Stephens's  Hospital  (general),  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital, 
Wh  it  worth  Fever   Hospital,  Lily  of  Dublin  Huspital  (ye- 
neral),  United  Hospital*)!  St.  Mark  and  St  Ann  {genet 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  West  mdVel^ud  Lock  Hospital*  Hot* 
pital  of  tin*  House  of  Industry,    Lunatic  Asylum  of  the 
House  of  Industry,   SwifVs  Hospital  {lot  lunatics).     Pot 
these    charities   the    total   amount    of   vested    estates    is 
13,262/*  l&f.  4dL,   and  the   parliamentary  and  grand  jury 
grants  are  3Q,2O0£ 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  are  six  m 
lying-in  hospitals  in  ihe  city,  numerous  houses  of  relief, 
and  female  penitentiaries,  and  about  twelve  dispensaries 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  local  assessment. 
The  number  of  out-door  patient*  so  relieved  is  very  great, 
probably  not  less  than  50,000  per  annum. 

The   total  number  of  ch  la   n>    the  i 

Dublin  is  199.   Of  these  132  are  day-schools,  3-1  are  schools 
where  the  scholars  are  lodged,  boarded,  clothed,   £tc„ 
are  schools  for  orphans.  □  with  orphan  soci- 

eties, 4  are  schools  belong  id  2  are  daily 

model -schools  of  the  N  Lucation.      • 

total  number  receiving  im  huulsislj.i 

the  total  annual  expemhh 

The  trade  of  Dublin  in  the  supply  i 

midland  districts  with  an  rt.     The  nlk  manu- 

facture has  long  been  carried  on  with  consul 
in   the   production  ui   a  superior  article,  but  has 

latterly  declined,  and  is  now  very  languid.  The  wuollen 
manufacture  was  also  earned  on  will  ,,  hut  bag 

likewise  fallen  off  i  -  rs.     The  In  -i\  Wil- 

cunlinue  to  manufacture  broadcloths,  bui  most 

the  only  hau&e  in  the  trade.     The  p  iceee  and 

mush  en  brought  to  great  perfection  b>  Mr.  David 

Henry,  of  Inland-bridge. 

That  part   of  the   trade  of  Dublin  carried  on 

with  the  porU  of  Great  Britain  has  greatly  n  »iure 

ral  adoption   of  steam-vessels,  hut  there  are  no 

the  intercourse  bet* 

placed  upon  the  looting  of  a 

thai  entered   the    port 

us  from  lS3'i  to 


the   two   islands  havj 
Ling-trade,      The 
foreign  countries  during  < 
1  mount  of  i 
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A  laruc  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  is  can  1 
through  Liverpool  and  Bristol  by  means  of  steam-* 
which  convey  goud*  to  those  ports  for  shipment. 

The  amount  of  tustoms4  duties  collected  in  Dublin  in  the 
four  years  from  1833  to  1836  was: 

;     .     .     £c:»l47o4 
lb34     .      .  76S,632 

1835      .      .         918.BUI 
1«3C      ,      .         89.- 
The  eyed  upoi 

and  the  Royal  Canal  to  and  from  \ceed* 

3tiu\GO0  tons   per  annum.     Tlie  ^rt^atex  part  01 

i    to  Dublin  consists  of 
rattle,  and  turf.     From  Dublin  ■   idiug  maleriala, 

coals,  salt,  manure,  and  general 

The  intercourse  hoi  Dublin  has  been 

much  encouraged  by  Lshmeot  oi  icketa, 

The   number  of  pa^>>  <1   by   the    post  -office 

packets  alone,  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead  and  Liverpool, 
in  each  of  the  three  \  c  \o  lo3»»  was  as  follows  t— 
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1833 

1834 
1835 


B«l*(*n  Dublin 

mi4  Htilyl.tfaiL 

9,189      • 
*      11, 
,      J 1 ,558      ♦ 


Betw««n  imUin 
and  LiveipouU 

9,299     . 

.    14,1140    . 


Total 

23,989 
25,598 


The  population  of  Dublin  litis  been  vaguely  ascertained 
from  time  to  lime  as  follows ; — 


A.D. 

1644 
1777 
1788 
1798 
1803 
IS04 
1813 


Homes, 

No  return 
17,151 
14,327 
1G.401 
15,958 
16,234 
15,104 


luli-ibiUnU. 

8,159 

137,208 
114,616 
1  72,084 
109,528 
172,04 '2 
1 76,(1  JO 


and  mill*  great  precision  in  1821  and  1831  :  viz. — 


1921, 

1831. 

IVfHii.iljril 

Hotisea. 

fapnlitlofc 

Doaotf  Of  1*4  citv  ol  Dublin, 
*•    limited   by  in  nulient 
boundary     '  .     .     .     ■     * 

u.m 

176.603 

1M^ 

504.155 

Dublin    iftftide   the  Circular 
Roa,l    ....... 

18,110 

234,317 

N\j  return, 

232,3«!2 

Ihibllti  inside  nuil  outsfcU"  the 
j i  Kusicl  %D«i  ran  all  . 

18,567 

227.335 

No  return. 

Sfi3,3LG 

The  classification  of  the  population  of  the  county  of  the 
city  in  the  latter  year  was  as  follows: — -Males,  91,557  j  fe- 
males, 112,699  ;  males  20  years  of  age,  50/234;  occupiers 
employing  labourers,  14  ;  do.  not  employing  do,,  26;  labour- 
ers empkn  ed  in  agriculture,  508  ;  employed  in  manufacture 
and  making  manufacturing  machinery,  155  ;  employed  iu 
retail  trade   or    in   handicraft,  as    masters   or   workmen, 
23,576  ;  capitalists,  bankers,  professional,  and  other  edu- 
cated men,  S69Q  ;  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricul- 
tural, 10,820;  other  males  20  years  of  age  (except  servants), 
3612  ;  male  servants  20  years  of  age,  2903;  do.  under  20 
of  tee,  55C  ;  Female  servants,  11,572. 
The  university  of  Dublin  is  incorporated  as  'the  College 
of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  founded  by 
the  most  serene  Queen  Elizabeth**     The  collegiate   body 
consists  of  a  provost,  seven  senior  fellows,  one  of  whom  is 
\i oa -|n-;mwi,  eighteen  junior  fellows,  seventy  scholars,  and 
thirty  sizars.     The  number  of  students  at  present  on  the 
books  is  about  2000.   The  permanent  income  of  the  univer- 
arises  out  of  landed  estates,  which  produce  a  rent  of 
2#,  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  provost* s  separate 
:c,  which  produces  a  rent  of  2400/.  per  annum.  The  fa- 
ts accruing  by  the  class-fees  of  pupils  amounts  to  about 
no/,  per  annum,  and  a  large  sum  is  annually  drawn  in 
rents  of  chambers,  and  fees  for  commons,  8tc. 

Tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society,  incorporated  by  George  II., 
1749,  occupies  the  late  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in 
Kildare-street.  The  income  of  the  society  arises  from  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  and  an  annual  parliamentary  grant 
of  5300/.  Their  museum  is  open  to  the  public  twice  a  week  ; 
and  their  professor*  deliver  public  and  gratis  courses  of  Lec- 
tures in  their  several  sciences.  A  considerable  number 
of  youths  are  also  instructed  gratis  in  the  line  arts  in  the 
schools  of  the  society. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  promoting  the  study  of 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquities,  was  incorporated 
in  1  786.  The  funds  of  the  academy  are  assisted  by  a  par- 
liaincnlary  grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house 
js  in  Gfoal  i.  where  there  is  a  good  library  peculiarly 

rich  in  antient  lush  MSS. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  incorporated  in  1803,  also  receives  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  academy  house  in 
Abbey-street  was  bestowed  on  the  body  by  Mr.  Johnstone, 
the  distinguished  architect;  and  here  there  is  an  annual  ex- 
hibition of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  other  chief  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
general  knowledge,  which  are  not  incorporated,  in  Dublin, 
are  the  zoological,  phrenological,  geological,  agricultural, 
horticultural,  and  Dublin  library  societies. 

A  considerable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  literary 
pursuits  in  Dublin  by  the  establishment  from  time  to  time 
of  various  periodical  works.  The  newspaper  press  of  Dub- 
lin consists  of  eighteen  different  papers. 


(Harris**  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Dublir 
Whitelaw  and  Wash's  History  qfthe  City  qf  Dubla 
don,  1818  ;  Mason's  History  of  the  Cathed 
Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland  ;    Picture  qf  DMtn% 
Dublin,  1835;  Reports  of  Commissioners  and  Parli 
ary  Papers.) 

DUBNO,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  no 
richest  and  most  productive  of  the  subdivisions  of  I " 
sian  government  of  Yolhynia.  It  is  situated  on  th 
in  50w  25'  N.  lat.,  and  25  40'  E.  long.,  and  belongs 
prince  of  Lubutnirsky,  who  takes  from  it  a  dues 
owner.  The  Polish  nobility  of  these  parts  held  the 
tracte,*  or  annual  sessions,  at  Dubno  from  1774  till  Wi 
Poland  was  usurped  by  Russia.  Dubno  is  an  extn 
irregular  town  in  construction;  the  streets  are  na 
crooked,  and  uupaved:  it  contains  about  1190  h< 
almost  wholly  of  wood,  and  5700  inhabitants,  among  i 
are  a  great  many  Jews;  and  has  a  ducal  residence,  a  i 
abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  several  Greek  and  R 
Catholic  churches,  and  a  grammar-school.  The  p 
carry  on  much  traffic  in  corn,  ilax,  tobacco,  fish,  aad  * 
the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  hold  a  largi 
;*i  Whitsuntide. 

DUBOS,  JEAN  BAPT1STE,  was  born  at  Beauv 
the  year  16  70.  He  began  to  study  theology,  but 
abandoned  it  for  politics.  He  was  employed  by  1 
Torcy,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 

and  on  account  of  tus  talents  was  rewarded 
pension.     Having  retired  from  his  p  eatiot 

devoted   himself  entirely  to   literature,   and    l; 
his    works   was  sufficient   to   procure  his   adml 
the  Academic.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1742,  after 

The  work   by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,    *  Re* 
Critiques  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Pemture,*  is  excelle 
first  inquire*  into  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts,  and  r* 
it  in  the  love  of  excitement  which  is  naturally  imp 
the  human  breast:  man,  he  thinks,  would  rather 
pleasantly  excited  than  not  excited  at  all     He  thei 
Deeds  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  felt  in  wil 
representations.     He  observes  that,  from  I 
love  of  excitement,  people  are  fond  of  looking  ar 
Scc.and  then  remarks  that,  when  the  excit. 
the  contemplation  of  a  real  scene  of  misery  has  subsn 
is  followed  by  the  unpleasant  reflection  that  one  of  ot 
law-creatures  has  been  suffering  intensely.  Hence  a  m 
should  be  devised  by  which  we  may  have  the 
without  the  painful  reflection.  This  end  is  acce.; 
tragedy  or  a  tragical  picture,  where  the  sufi* 
feigned,  leaves  behind  no  feeling  of  regret      K 
principle  in  view,  he  goes  on  to  inquire  what  ar- 
subjects  for  poetry  and  painting,  using  as   th 
of  his  judgment  the  greater  or  less  degree  oi 
occasioned  by  such  and  such   subjects.     Hi 
whether  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  should  be  a  per»on  of  at 
or  modern  history,  on  the  appropriate  use  of  atlegoriet 
similar  topics,  are  managed  in  the  pleasantest  si 
and  are  besides,  if  we  make  due  allowance  fur 
dramatic  prejudices,  very  instructive,  as  well  for  the  ci 
views  which  they  contain  as  for  the  historical  ane« 
with  which  they  are  illustrated.    Dubos  is  also  fa 
historian  by  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Ljgue  de  Cambr 
rEtablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Fruncaise  dans  lesOa 
works  which  were  admired  by  some  of  his  contempoi 
and  slighted  by  others. 

DUCAREL,  ANDREW  COLTER,  an  eminent  Ei 
antiquary,  was  born  in  1713,  in   Normar 
fat  h  er,  w  h  o  was  descende  d  from  an  anlie  n  t  fa  I 
in  that  province,  came  to  England  soon  after  I 
his  second  son  James,  and  resided  at  Greenwich.    In 
whilst  a  scholar  tit  Eton,  he  was  for  thn 
the  care  of  Sir  Hans  Sloarje,  on  account  of  an  ac 
which  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  eye.     In  11 
was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  St.  John*s  C 
Oxford;  BCL  1738;  LL  D.  1742;  and  t 
of  Doctors1  Commons  in  1 743.     He  was  elected  comti 
of  the  exempt  jurisdiction  of  the  col  aurth 

Katharine,  near   the  Tower  of  London,  in    17 
appointed  commissary  and  official  of  the  city  shddJcx 
Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Herring  in  17   s       Upo 
incorporation  of  the  Society  of  Anticj 
appointed  one  of  its  first  fellov 
His  earliest  publication  (withoi 


s  name)  was  '  A 
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jh  Normandy,  described  id  a  Letter  to  a  Friend/  pub- 

in   1  754,  in  4to.,  enlarged  and  republished  in  Folio  in 

|W,  under  the  Anglo-Norman  Antiquities,  eon- 

idered  in  a  Tour  through  part  of  Normandy,  hy  Dr.  Ducarel, 

llust rated  with  twenty-seven  plates.'      lMs  second  publi- 

*  A  Series  of  above  two,lumdred  Anglo-Gallic,  or 

id  Aquitsin  Coins  of  the  anticnt  Kings  of  England, 

in  sixteen  copper- plates,  and  illustrated  in  twelve 

(dressed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London 

al   of  its  Members,*  4to.t  London.   1757.      His 

portrait,  engraved  by  Perry  from  a  painting  by  A.  Soldi. 

was  first  prefixed  to  this  work,  which  was  the  result 

i  acquaintance  with  M.  do  Boze,  keeper  of  the  French 

lung's  medals.     In  1760  he  printed  for  private  distribution, 

of  hi>  friend  Browne  Willis,  read  at  the 

Soci*  rie*  that  year.     In  1763  he  published  *  A 

Rep  the  Endowments  of  Vicarages  in  the  diocese 

of  Canterbury,*  in    4to.,  which  was  reprinted  with  large 

additions,  in  8vo„  in  1782,  with  the  further  addition  of  a 

repertory  of  endowments  of  vicarages  in  the  diocese  of  Ro- 

cWUr.      Dr.  Duearei  gave  a  manuscript  abstract  of  the 

Us?-  f  t  he  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bee,  in  Normandy. 

i  up  by  Dom  John  Bourget,  a  monk  of  that  house,  to 

Nichols,  who  printed  it  in  1 771),  in  8vo..  with  an 

appendix  of  original  deeds;   and  who  likewise  printed  in 

tie  tame  year,  in  2  vol*.  Bm,  *  Some  Account  of  the  Alien 

of  such  lands  as  they  are  known  to   have 

possessed   in  England  and  Wales,1  the  chief  materials  of 

h  were  also  collected  by  Dr.  Duearei,     The  greater 

mi  uf  the  materials  of  the  '  Collection  of  Royal  and  Noble 

om  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  V1L,  printed  hy  Mr. 

were  likewise  furnished  by  Dr.  Ducarel. 

he  published  •  The  History  of  the  Collegiate 

Katharine,  near  (he  Tower  of  London,  from 

in  1273/     This  work  had  been  compiled  by 

the  use  of  Queen  Charlotte,  this  church  being 

itical  preferment  in  the  pjift  of  the  queen 

consort  ind.     An  appendix  to  this  work  was  pub- 

i  No.  LI  I.  of  Mr.  Nichols's  *  Bibliotheca 

iphica  Britam 

']  7^.\  he  published,  as  No.  XIL  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 

iphica  Britanniea/  *  Some   Account  of  the  Town, 

and   Archiepiscopal   Palace  of  Croydon,  in   the 

of  Surrey,  from  its  Foundation  to  1783/  4to,,  origi- 

U j  drawn  up  by  him  in  1754  at  tho  request  of  Aren- 

Uishop    Herring,      He   also  drew  up   in    the  *  Bibliotheca 

Britannica,'  No.  XXVIL,  *  The  History  and 

the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  t 

i  to  the  Present  Time,'  1785,  4to.  dedicated 

jp  Moore. 

Dr.    I  life   wTas  one  of  indefatigable  industry. 

f  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  publi 

*  plates  of  English  medals  originated  with  him. 

rote  in  trie  *  Philosophical  Transactions1  upon  the  sub- 

of  trees  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  followed  by  an 

I  of  the  early  cultivation  of  botany  in  England.     His 

letter  to  Gerard  Meerman,  grand  pensionary  at  the  Hague, 

on  the  dispute  concerning  Corsellis  as  the  first  prin 

England,    translated   into   Latin  by   Dr.   Musgruve,   with 

Meennan's  answer,  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 

Meennan's  *  Origines  Typographical  in  1765.     He  entered 

ian  controversy,  of  which  he  enter- 

Is  now  the  general  opinion.     He  completed  a 

Utions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof,  in 

to  177fi,  an  improved  edition  of  which 

I  in  1778  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Corn- 

walh*.    His  memoirs  of  Archbishop  Hut  ton  and  his  family, 

do  of  his  librar 
fur  the  Hutton  family*  He  perfected  the  cata- 
ent  portions  of  the  Lambeth  library,  and 
i  general  index  to  all  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at 
tn,  fmrn  Pecham  to  Herring,  m  forty -eight  volumes 
vn  duplicate  of  which  was  bought  at  the  sale 
e  M>  GougVs  library,  for  the  MS.  department 
q.  In  addition  to  all  these  literary 
official  attendance  to  the  duties  of  Doctors' 
is  unremitting. 

house  at  South  Lambeth,  May 

immediate  cause  of  the  disorder  which 

i*  a  sudden  surprise,  on  receiving,  whilst 

forming  him  that  Mrs.  Ducarel 

of  death.     He  was  buried  in  his  favourite 

church  of  St.  Katharine,  near  the  altar,  in  a  vault  which 


he  had  long  before  selected  for  that  purpose.  (Nichols** 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  vL  p,  380 — 404;  Chalmers's  fiiogr. 
Dtrt.  vol.  xii.  p.  :>75-385-) 

DUCAT,  DUCATOQN.    [Money.] 

DUCIS,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  was  born  at  Versailles  in 
173*2,  and  became  a  dramatic  writer  somewhat  late  in  life. 
His  first  pieces  made  but  little  impression,  and  it  was  not 
untd  he  had  produced  a  version  of  Shakspeare  s  *  Hamlet  * 
that  his  name  began  to  acquire  some  celebrity.  '  Romeo 
and  Juliet,1  the  second  tragedy  from  Shakspeare,  had  great 
success.  But  Ducis  has  so  altered  the  works  of  our  great 
author,  that  were  it  not  for  the  name  we  should  with  difficulty 
discover  any  connexion  between  the  original  and  the  version. 
He  subsequently  tried  to  imitate  the  Greek  drama  in  a  tra- 
gedy called  #  CEdipus  with  Admetus/  but  ha  soon  returned 
to* Shakspeare,  and  wrote,  among  other  pieces,  'Macbeth/ 
4  Othello,  and  *  Lear.'  In  1778  ne  was  called  to  the  Aca- 
demie  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  bv  Voltaire.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  ever  most 
votedly  attached  to  him.  Even  when  almost  starving,  he 
refused  a  pension  of  40,000  francs  and  the  cro> 
legion  of  honour,  which  were  offered  him  by  Napoleon. 
The  restoration  of  his  beloved  kinu;  rendered  his  old  age 
happy.  At  his  first  audience  the  king  recited  to  him  some 
of  his  own  verses:  *I  am  more  fortunate/  cried  the  old 
poet  in  ecstacy,  than  Boileau  or  Racine ;  they  recited  1 1 
rerses  to  Louis  X1V-,  but  my  king  recites  my  verses  to 
me/     He  died  in  1816. 

DUCKBILL.    [OrnithorhyxchpsJ 

DUCKS,  ANATPNiB,  a  subfamily  of  the  Anatida.  in- 
cluding the  true  ducks  of  Swain  son  only. 

The  third  book  of  Beton  is  entitled  *  De  la  Nature  des 
Oyseaux  vivants  le  long  des  rivieres,  ayants  le  pied  plat, 
nommes  en  Latin  Palmipede*  Aves/  and  comprehends  all 
the  web-footed  birds  known  to  him. 

Willughby  distinguishes  the  *  wholc-fboted  birds  with 
shorter  legs  into  such  as  want  the  back-toe  and  such  as 
have  it ;  these  latter  into  such  as  have  all  four  toes  webbed 
together,  and  such  as  have  tho  back- toe  loose  or  separate 
IVoiii  the  rest:  these  latter  a^airi'  he  subdivides  k  into  nar- 
row-billed and  broad -billed  ;  the  narrow -billed  have  their 
lulls  either  hooked  at  the  end,  or  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed.  The  hook-billed  have  their  bills  either  even* or 
toothed  on  the  sides.  Throe  that  have  straighter  and  sharp- 
pointed  bills  are  either  shnri-uinged  and  divers,  called 
/ 1  on  ckers  and  Loons,  or  long- winged  and  much  upon  the 
wing,  called  Qulti,  The  broad-billed  rue  divided  into  the 
Goose  kind  and  the  Ihtck  kind.  The  Duck  kind  are  either 
lucks  or  Fond-ducks.*  He  afterwards,  in  his  section 
on  tho  Bnmd  bitted  Birds  of  the  Duck  kind,  thus  tn 
4  chap,  i.):— Of  the  Duck  in  general.  *  The  Duck  kind 
have  shorter  necks  and  larger  feet  in  proportion  to  their 
bodies  than  QeeMl  leaser  bodies.  llowbeit.  ihe  biggest 
in  this  kind  do  equal  if  not  exceed  n  that.     Thev 

hare  shorter  legs  than  Geese,  and  situate  more  backward, 
so  that  they  go  waddling;  a  broader  and  Hatter  back,  and 
so  a  more  compiessed  body;  and  lastly,  a  broader  and 
flatter  hill.  Their  tongue  is  pectinated  or  toothed  on  each 
side*  which  is  common  to  them  with  Geese.* 

*  These  are  of  two  sorts,  either  wild  or  tame.  The  wild 
ftgnin  are  of  two  sorts — I.  Sea-ducks,  which  feed  mostwhat 
ilt  water,  dive  much  in  feeding,  have  a  broader  bill 
(especially  the  upper  part)  and  bending  upwards  (to  work 
in  the  slem),  a  large  hind-toe,  and  thin  thk'ly  tax  a  rudder), 
a  long  train,  not  sharp-pointed.  2.  Pond  ducks,  which 
haunt  plashes,  have  a  straight  and  narrower  lull,  a  very 
little  hintl-toe,  a  sharp-pointed  Irain,  white  belly,  speckled 
feathers,  black  with  glittering  green  in  the  middle  wing, 
with  a  white  transverse  line  on  either  side.  For  this  dis- 
tinction of  It  and  Pond  ducks  We  are  beholden  tu 
Mr,  Jnhnyon* 

Ray  divides   his  *  Palmipedes   latirostra?   minores*   seu 
Anatinum  genus'  into  Anate*  Marina?  and  Anales  j 
H!est    aquas    duJ  Anates  ex- 

otica*  Hrasilienses*    and    Anales    Dwnesticce.      Brisson's 
twenty-fourth  order,  consisting  of  birds  with  four  toes,  the 
three  anterior  being  joined  together  by  membranes,  the 
r  separated,  and  with  a  dentilated  bill,  includes  the 

fenera  Harlc,  Oie,  and  Canard  (Goosanders,  Geese,  and 
)ucks).  This  order  is  placed  between  that  order  of  birds 
the  arrangement  and  connexion  of  whose  toes  is  similar  to 
the  modifications  of  those  parts  in  the  twenty-fourth  order, 
but  which  have  a  bill  without  dentilations  (ruinns.  Petals, 
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Gulls*  Terns,  &c.),  and  the  twenty-fifth  order,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  birds  arranged  under  it  having  all 
toes  joined  by  membranes  (the  Darters,  Boobies,  Pelicans, 
fitc.) 

Linnanis  under  his  third  class  of  birds,  Anseres,  included 
the  genera  Anas.  Mergua,  Alai,  Proceliaria,  Diomedta, 
Peleeunus*  Plolus,  Piuieton,  Cotymbus,  Lotus*  Sterna. 
JtyncftofA ;  in  shnrt,  all  those  birds  which  pussess  a  rather 
blunt  bill,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  gibbons  at  the  b 
dilated  at  the  apex,  and  with  denticulated  fauces,  a  fleshy 
tongue,  and  palmated  natatorial  feet.  The  ■  Ws  stands 
between  the  Piece  and  the  Grall&.  The  genus  Anas  com- 
prehends ih'  id  ull  the  ducks,  in  the 
general  accent                           in. 

Pennant-  is,  Duck,  is  placed  be 

the  ander)  and  the  genu 

rojtt ;  and    it  the   geese,  and  ull 

the  dueks^  like  the  Linnean  genus  Anas. 

Latham,   who   dwid  vda    into    terrestrial    and 

ninth  ordt  ;st  of  two 

greal  the  first  g  of  those  with  long  feet 

— Avoset  and  Flamingo  for  example.  — and  the  second  of' 
those  \wibshuit  feet,  comprehending  all  the  short-limbed 
aquatic  birds  with  webhed  feet 

JL&cepede's  second  subclass  of  birds  qonsista  of 
the  Lower  part  of  whose  Ugs  is  denuded  of  feathers,  or  have 
many  toes  united  by  a  membrane.     The  first  divisi 
this  sub'  ^s  of  those  which  have  three  ent< 

toes  and  one  posterior  toe,  or  none.  The  mat  subdivision 
consists  of  the  Hater  Birds,  OiseavxdFEau ;  and  the  iwenly- 
third  order  of  LaeenHe  comprehends  those  genera  which 
8  a  dentilated  hill,  viz.,  Canard,  Anas ;  Hurte,  MergUJ  ; 
Prion,  Prion.  Tbe  genus  Anm  consists  of  all  the  birds 
which  cc  U  the  characters  above  stated  a  wide 

hill,  rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  furnished  around  the 
iiuindibles  with  small  vertical  lamina). 

Dumenl  i  jtiquey  1S0G)  divided  the  birds 

into  six  01  ihese  is  formed  by  the  Palmi- 

ped i y  of  that  order,  the  *es  or 

Pn  l  la i  us  the  genera   Canard,   Harle,  and 

FlwwtutH  { Flainingo). 

er'fi  ninth  and  last  order,  Natatory  contains  three 
sub-orders;  the  second  of  these,  Laweftoso-dentati,  in- 
elud'  t&er,  and  Mergus  (181U). 

Illiger  (IS J  I)  made  the  Nata tores  his  seventh  and  last 
order,  and  the  Lumetlotv-dentuti,  the  third  section,  com- 
prehends the  genera  Anas,  Anser  (Brisson),  and  MtrgUB. 

Cuvier's  sixth  and  last  order  is  the  Palmipedes ;  and  the 
lis!  found)  of  that  order,  Lamellirostres,  run  tains  the  great 

tus  Dt&  Canards  (Anas,  Linnj.  Cuvier  remarks  tliat 
commonly  divided  into  three  subgenera,  the  limits 
of  each  of  which  are  not  very  precise,  viz,,  the  swans 
iCygnus*  Meyer),  the  geese  iAnser,  Brisson),  and  the 
ducks,  m  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term  (  ftta*,  M 
The  other  great  genus  of  Cuvier's  LatnelliroUres  is  Mergw, 
I 

iej  separates  the  genus  Anas  into  two  divisions.  The 
first  euusists  of  those  whose  lund  toe  is  bordered  by  a  mem- 
brane, whose  head  is  larger  and  neck  shorter  in  comparison, 
and  which  have  also  the  feet  placed  more  backwards,  the 
l£S  smaller,  the  tail  suffer,  the  tarsi  more  compressed, 
the  toes  longer,  and  the  webs  mure  entire.  They  walk 
badly,   li  upon  fishes  and  insects,  and 

dive  more  frequently,  {Platypus,  Brehm;  Hydroh 
minck;   I  '.'harles  Bonaparte.)     This  first  division 

ca  ntains  th  e  fa  flowing  s  ub  d  i  v  is  ion  b  :  L  ex  Macr mutes  ( Oidem  ia 
Fleming,  Anvmi^ru,  A.  fin  Stcj;   L> 

fat  Leach;    Anas  glartahs,   A.  histriont'ea,  Linn., 
&c);   L  Eider  du  iteria.  Leach,  . 

mollissima*  Linn. ;    Lrs  Millouins,  Full  ch. 

The  second  div.  irmed  by  those  ducks  which  are 

without  the  membranous  border  on  the  hind  toe,  and  have 
the  head  smaller,  the  feet  less,  the  neck  longer,  the  hill 
more  equal,  and  the  body  leas  clumsy  (epais).  These  walk 
belter,  and  seek  aquatic  plants  and  th  as  much  as 

ami  other  animals.     It  would  seem,  adds  Cuvier,  that 
the  of  their  trachea?  are  of  a  homogeneous  bony 

and  It   is    to  this  that 

te,    prince  of  M 
the  I  he  folluwing  B 

taihrna,  Limn,  &c,  those  v  I  U'ts  about 

the  head,  and  often  a  boss  or  convexity  on  the  base  of  the 


bill,  as  the  Muscovy  duck  :  those  with  a  point  «d  tail,  Amu 
acuta,  Linn..  f«»r  instance;  those  whose  male  has  curled 
feathers    in   the   tail,  duck,   Bmc/uu,  Ami* 

\  Linn. ;  those  which  have  a  tuft  on  the  head  end 
llie  bill  rather  narrower  anteriorly,  as  the  Sumtu*./ 
(■ansa,  Linu.,  and  the  Mandarin  duck.  Ana*  a 
culata,  Mwa$  Swuiuson;  those  whirl. 

the  bills  of  ducks,  but  longer  than  those  of  the 

geese,  and  which  perch  and  nestle  in  trc 
Linn,  &  u\ier  onsen  es  ! 

senupalmated.  Anas  iewij .aJtnata,  Latham.    Fin 
goes  on  to  state  lb  ^ess,  especially  in  winter,  unwtig 

.  inch  have  nothing  remarkable  about  th 
strap eray  Linn,  A.  Pe/u:tope,  Lanu.  ;  and  many  small  special 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  nam-  Toil*, 

Anas  queri[ueduliit  Linn.,  the  common  Teal,  for  exan 

[lot's  fifth  and  ta-^t  order  i*  again 
tores:  it  consists  of  three  tribe:. 
AUleopodes,   and  the  PM 
fauidy  of  the  Tcttopodet,  the  Dermorhynques*  < 
genera  Harle,  Qie,  CygTit,  and  Canard;    and  this  fa 
planed  between  the  Divers  (Plougeurs)  ami  the  Peiagi&it, 
consisting  of  the  gulls,  terns,  &.c. 

The   Palmipedes  form   M.  Temiii!:, 
which  J  he  whole   of  the  true   v 

The  genera  are  numerous,    and,   among  them, 
(Canard)  and  the  goosand 
the  albatros  and  the  pelican  <  I 

M.  de  Blainvflle  (ItilS,  J 
Swimmer>   inXe    the 

rhimens  (Petrels),  Crypt vrftu mens  (Pclica 
biens.     The  latter  he  subdivides  mto  tJie 

ons)  i  an  d  //*  -  Axils « .1  tan  cfaits.  ] 

Mr,  Vigors,  in  his  paper  'On  the  natural  Afliuitics  that 
the  Orders  and  Famihes  of  Buds/  rea-I 
Linnean   Society,    Decemlier    3,    1823  (Trans. 
vuL  xiv.,  p.  395J,  rnukco  his  fifth  order  Satatores  consist  vl 
the  families  stated  in  the  article  Divers  (vol.  UC-,  p.  3oj^ 
liaUdt?  (Leach),   to  which  he  le.^ 
from  the  preceding  order  iGraUatorss)  by  mean*  of 
a  neat  i  on  between  the  Rail  idee  and  Cereoi^ 
he  observes,  of  the  groups   which   compose   the   L, 
genera  Anas  and  31ergus,  and,  h  r  to  the  all 

tliat  prevad  throughout  the   families  of  the  oidci 
marks  that  the  more  extensive  subdivisions  of  the  Li 
Anas    which    have   been  acknowledged  by  ait 
writers,  cither  under  the  mime  of  se 
in  con junction  with  Mergus  a  regular  series 
conformable  to  the  principles  advanced  by  him  as  regulating 
the  order.     The  first  group,  he  obsr 

enter  m  this  first  aberrant   lanulv  of   Uu  LB  been 

formed  into  a  Sectional  subdivision  by  M.  Tern  in 
the  denomination  of  *  Les  Oies;'  and  with  equal  -ugniflcs- 
tion  and  more  effect  has  been  made  into  a  . 
title  ol  M.  llhger,  who  therein  I 

natnraj  Linnaius.     The 

much  of  the  manners  of  the  Waders.    They  are  endowed 
with  considerable  facility  in  walking,  are  fom 
hut  seldom,  and  do  not  dive  at  all.     In  th* 

i'  irtieulars,  they  correspond  wit 
of  Laridw,  which  meets  them  at  the 
circle  of  A1 

To  this  division  succeeds  Cereopsis,  Latl 
to  the  preceding  Anseret  by  its  general  structure,  t 
nun   topical  in  the  family  in  consequence  of  tin 
less  of  J  he  tarsi  above  the  knee:  chara. 
indicate  a  greater  power  of  walking,  and  a  greater  «K  r 

te  thud  division,  or  t 
Anates,  by  means  of  a  group  of  which 
is  the  representative.     This  third  and  most  typ.< 
the  family,  which  accord*  with  M.  Temmim  k> 
of  *  Canards  prqprement  diii*  &\\\\  approacl 
to  the  land  bu^ds  than  the  birds  which  fvl) 
>\snn  with  ease,  and  oven  dive,  hut  the  1 
seldom  exercise'  unless  when  pursued.     J  I  is  alfc> 

less  exclusively  marine  than  that  of  tl 
heing  composed  ol'  \>  _ 
tion  to  fish.     This  dn 
forms,  of  w  Inch  Ana*   \ 

:u  id  querqued; 
side  red 

*  Canards  propi  •  i 
toe  being  entire,  or  free  from  the  lobated  metab&aue  which 


mo 
lay 
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ched  to  the  hind  toe  of  these  lust.     Mr.  Vigors  pro- 
to  star  acter  of  the  lohatcd  membrane, 

liable  importance  as  pointing  out  the  ftp- 
's in  which  it  is  found  to  the  more  typical 
c  families,  prevails  in  all  the  remaining  groups  of  the 
ly.  It  is  strongly  conspicuous  in  mergus*  Linn., 
•xt  division  that  appears   to  follow;  and  we  conse- 
f  that  genus  carry  the  powers 
g  ami  diving  to  the  greater  extent,  making  use 
r^s  also  in  their  progress  through    the  water; 
tad  at   the  same  time  exhibiting  a  constrained  and  em- 
f  walking*  in  consequence  of  the  backward 
tan  the  passage  to  the  sue- 
tymbidtr*     In  the  shape  of  its  bill, 
md  partially  compressed,  it  exhibits  a  dis- 
own  family:  but  still,  by  means  of  the  bill 
\f.  atMlus,  Linn.,  which  j 
nedtai'  h  and  depression,  it  preserves  its  con- 

r.  *  We  hence/  continues  Mr.  Vigors, 
i he  flfih  and  ln>t  group  of  the  family  which,  with 
he  Anate*,  retains  most  of  the  characters  confi- 
rms most  prominent  in  it.  repre- 
i  Linnmn  species  A*  ferina,  chn*ul<i. 
is  si  ma,  possess  a  strongly  lobated  Mod 
u  for  the  most  part,  where  they 
th  the  greatest  facility  and  for  a  length  of  time  ;  anrl 
n  marine  animals.     Their  legs  are  also 
kind  the  equilibrium  of  their  body;  and  thus 
tiguity  to  the  typical  i\ratatore$. 
f  the  group  which  contains  AL  mollissim 
Eider  Duck  and  its  congeners,  where  the  bill, 
rated  protuberance  at  the  base,  approaches  that 
,  Linn.,  we  find  ourselves  brought  round 
I  day.  winch  forms  p»h  of  the 


Irtf  division     That  genus  in  like  manner  devi-ii 

n  its  legs  being  thrown 

CKtf*  backward,  and  n  nently  greater  awkwardness 

n  the  affinities  are  evident  which  thus 

rfect  return  of  the  series  of  the  AnaHdm 

o  the  family,  I  must  indulge  my- 

conspievtous  peculiarity    which 

ps  among  these  groups.   The  long 

the  Qralfaforr*  t§  pr- 

the  Analidsp  as  are  most  conterminous  to 

r,  Ann i^r,  Bernirfa  and  Cereop&is; 

tbe  more  oceanic 

o  expansion  and  capaeious- 

i  typical  ffatatnres.9 

s  the  F\tlmi}v,1rs 
aid  the  LameJliroitret,  the 
t  of  the  genera  Cygnet  Ot>, 


bit  all  th 
able  in  the 
I  Method  < 


tmosed  bv  M*  de  Blainville  in  1815  and 
taped  by  M.  Lherminicr  in   IH27,  places  the 
between  Pelecanus  and  Pftdicepi,  in 
or  that  of  the  Normal  Birds. 

urnnl  (Vol.   ii.,  p.  404,  1825-G),  Mr, 

n  of  the  Anatidte  which,  as  he  says, 

n  from  that  drawn  out  in  his  paper 

l  les  of  Birds/  and  adopted  by  Mr,  Stephens  in 

L^rol  Zoology.'     Mr  Vigors  states,  m  meting 

bi  does  not   think,  D]  derm* 

,  that  s  of  the  ■  Canards  proprrmertt 

k  can  be  said  to  be  so  fox  separated 

Trent  ion   of  another  sub- 

irn  to  bold  a  separate  station  of 

th  tV;  The  series  of  affi- 

!r,  Vigor*,  remains  unaltered: 

ting 

iw«en  the  fafntli 
ring  is  the   arrange- 
rs  in  the  Zoological  Journal. 
..  III.    (Anaeres,  Lip 
Fav  fc.  Leach.     iCin,  J:  v>  Linn.) 

rin  a. 
*.;    Bertiicfa.  Steph. ;    Chmhem,  Brookes's 
US.;  Chenopl*  :  Ptrct mptertu.  Leach. 


,  Lath 


-itn.  Cercopsina, 


Sub-fam.  Anatina. 

Tadorna,  Leach;  Cairina,  Flem.;  Anas,  Auct;  Dafila, 

Leach  ;  Mareea,  Steph. ;  Querquedttfa,  Ray ;  Rfa/nrhaspit, 

Laaah. 

•  »  •  * 

Sub-fam.  ? 

Cfangula,  Flem.;  Hareltia,  Ray;  Mergue,  Linn.  (Afer- 
gamer,  Bnss.);  Somateria,  Leach;  Otdemia,  Flem.;  Bi» 
tiara*  Len 

%  *  *  *  a 

Sub-fam.  Cygnina. 
Cygnus,  Meyer. 

The  other  four  families  are— 2.  Colymbidao,  Leach ;  3. 
A  lead  a? ;  4.  Pel ecan idee,  Leach ;  5.  La  rid®,  Leach. 

Mr.  Yarrell  LB  his  'Observations  on  the  Trachea?  of  Birds,' 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society,  Pebruari  6,  18$;  (Linn, 
Trant,,  vol.  xv.,  p.  378>,  after  speaking  of  the  form  of  the 
windpipe,  among  others  of  the  black  swan  of  New  Holland, 
Anas  atratax  Linn.,  and  of  that  of  the  somipalniated,  gooae# 
Anas  semipalmaUx  of  Dr.  Latham,  goes  on  to  remark  that 
the  different  specie*  of  gees©  considered  British  present 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  trachea),  the  Egyptian  goose 
alone  excepted,  the  male  of  which  species  possesses  a  bony 
enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  its  windpipe;  and  he  notices 
the  circumstance  th  itlo  authors  seem  to  agree  in 

placing  this  bud  ;ii  tbt  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  geese,  where 
it  appears  to  occupy  its  proper  situation  :  and  observes  that, 
combining  as  it  does  some  of  the  characters  common  to  those 
bird*  and  the  true  ducks  it  becomes  a  very  natural  link 
between  them,  and  he  closes  his  interesting  paper  with  an 
arrangement  of  the  British  species  of  the  latter  portion  of 
tail  family /outttfal  upon  internal  a§  well  as  external  con* 
fruwatton. 

'The  first  division  of  true  ducks,'  says  Mr-  Yarrell,  *wiU 
contain  the  Shielduek,  Muscovy,  Wild  Duck,  GadwalU 
Shovelor,  Pintail,  Wigeon,  Bimaculated  Duck.  Gargan«y, 
and  Teal,  all  of  which  will  he  found  to  have  the  following 
characters  in  common.  Externally  they  exhibit  considerable 
length  of  neck  :  the  wings  are  also  long,  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  tad;  the  tarsi  somewhat  round;  the  hind  toe 
free  or  having  no  pendent  lobe.  In  habits  they  may  be 
stated  generally  as  frequenting  fresh  water,  but  passing 
much  of  their  time  on  land,  feeding  in  ditches  and  about 
the  shallow  edges  of  pools  on  aquatic  plants,  i&pects,  wornMt 
and  occasionally  fish,  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the  *of~ 
face;  possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  but  seldom  diving 
unless  pursued.  Of  their  internal  soft  pons,  the  ttc&narh 
is  in  the  greatest  degree  muscular,  farming  a  true  gizzard; 
the  intestines  long,  the  csecal  appendages  from  six  to  nm» 
inches  in  length  in  the  larger  birds,  and  decreasing  only  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  species.  Of  the  bones  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  ribs  are  short,  extending  but  Little 
beyond  the  line  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum ;  the 
keel  of  the  breast-bone  deep,  affording  great  extent  of  sur- 
face fur  the  insertion  of  large  and  powerful  pectoral  mus- 
cles ;  the  enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  in  ell 
of  them  is  of  bone  only.  The  wild  duck  may  be  considered 
the  type  of  this  division.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Eider  Duck, 
King  Duck,  Velvet  Duck,  and  Scoter,  possessing  some  cha- 
racters common  to  the  preceding  class,  and  ethers  belong- 

to  supply  the  link 


ing  to  that  next  in  succession, 
tietween  these  two  divisions;  and 


the 


te  regrets  tk 

treme  rarity  of  the  last-named  species  had  prevented  him 
from  making  any  examination  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
external  parts  of  preserved  specimens  in  collect  i 

The  next  division  of  true  ducks,  according  to  Mr.  Yarretl, 
includes  in  the  following  order  the  Red -created,  the  Pochard, 
Ferruginous,  Scaup,  Tufted,  Harlequin,  Lony 
Golden-eye;  and  their  general  distinctions,  he  renin 1 1 
tertial  as  well  as  external,  compared  with  those  of  the  birds  el 
the  first  division,  will  be  found  of  an  opposite  charoen- 
temally,  they  exhibit  the  neck  and  wings  sdiort,  the  latter 
only  reaching  to  the  o  the   tail-fcatjiers;  the  tarsi 

short  and  compre«*.*d  ;  the  hind  toe  lobated,  and  an  extend- 
ed web  to  the  inner  toe.    They  frequent  the  sea*  or  the 
deep  parts  of  the  fresh-water  lakes,  mt\  i 
oceanic  ducks;  they  are  seldom  seen  on  land.  1 1 
embarrassed  from  the   backward  position  ■ 
they  dive  constantly  and  with  great  facility,  taking  >  he 
at  various  depths  below   the  surface;   their  food   cons-isfi 
of  tinned  and  shell-fish,  and  marine  insects,  but  of  iittl« 


vegetable  production  ;  and  their  powers  of  flight  are  moder- 
ate. With  regard  to  their  soft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that 
the  oesophagus  is  capable  of  great  dilatation,  that  tbo  stomach 
is  a  muscular  gizzard,  but  that  tho  internal  cavity  increases 
in  size,  the  stomachs  of  the  long-tailed  thick  and  golden- 
eye  most  resembling  the  stomach  of  the  mergansers,  whilst 
the  intestines  and  csoeal  appendages  are  shorter,  the  latter 
diminishing  from  six  inches  in  the  first  to  four  and  a  half 
in  the  tufted  duck,  three  inches  in  the  long-tailed,  and  hut 
two  in  the  golden-eye.  The  ribs  of  the  birds  of  this  division, 
according  to  the  same  author,  are  elongated  ;  the  keel  of 
the  breast-hone  gradually  decreases  in  depth  ;  the  position 
of  the  wing*  is  more  forward,  and  the  legs  are  placed  fur- 
ther back.  The  tracheal  of  these  ducks,  moreover,  are  par- 
ticularly ■  distinguished  from  those  of  the  others  by  the  en- 
largement at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  a 
delicate  membrane,  supported  by  slender  portions  of  bone; 
the  trachea  of  the  red-crested  duck  H  an  example  of  this 
form,  and  Mr.  Y  unroll  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered the  type  of  this  division. 

As  the  Egyptian  goose,  continues  Mr.  Yarrell,  has  in  this 
arrangement  been  considered  the  link  between  the  gi 
and  the  first  division  of  the  true  ducks,  from  its  poattt 
with  the  characters  of  the  former,  the  bony  enlargement  of 
the  trachea  common  to  the  latter;  and  the  velvet  duck?  far 
similar  reasons,  supplying  the  link  between  the  two  divi- 
sions of  true  ducks,  possessing,  among  other  characters,  an 
altered  form  of  the  bony  enlargement  of  the  trachea  of  the 
one,  with  the  lobated  toe  of  the  other;  so  the  golden-eye, 
the  last  of  the  series,  appears  to  complete  the  arrangement 
by  exhibiting  some  of  the  characters  found  in  the  Mergan- 
sers, which  are  next  m  succession.  The  lust  point  of  simi- 
larity is  found  bv  Mr.  YorreU  in  the  elongated  feathers  of 
the  tup  of  the  head,  forming  a  crest ;  they  agree  also,  he 
adds,  in  the  .shape  of  the  sternum,  and  a  particular  exten- 
sion of  its  posterior  edge,  becoming  an  ensifbrrn  pro* 
and  this  extension  of  the  edge  of  the  breast-hone  prevails  in 
the  genera  colymbus,  alca,  and  una  ;  and,  with  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  ribs  observable  in  all  good  salt-water  divers, 
seems  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  important  viscera  of 
the  abdomen,  and  enables  them  to  resist  pressure  when 
below  the  surface.  The  golden-eye,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
same  author,  is  also  intermediate  in  its  stomach,  intestines, 
and  caccal  appendages,  the  latter  being  only  two  inches  in 
length.  In  the  goosander  indeed  Mr.  Yarrell  found  that 
these  appendages  reached  three  inches;  but,  as  he  well 
observes,  the  size  of  the  bird  being  considered,  they  are  re- 
duced on  a  comparative  estimate  to  less  than  two;  in  the 
red-breasted  merganser  he  found  them  to  measure  but  one 
inch,  and  the  swan  he  states  is  without  any.  In  the  form 
of  its  trachea,  the  golden-eye,  it  seems,  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  mergansers  than  that  of  any  other  duck,  by  the 
enlargement  in  the  tube,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  labyrinth* 
1  Thus  the  whole  of  the  numerous  species  of  the  Anatidts 
appear  to  descend  to  the  more  perfect  water  birds  by  grada- 
ttoua,  hut  with  well-marked  divisions  throughout/ 

C.  L.  Bonaparte,  in  his  '  Tahella  Analitica  dei  Generi,* 
( Speech io  Comparative  18  27)  makes  his  'Ordine*  Anseres 
consist  of  five  families :  the  Longipennes  ;  the  Lamelloso* 
dent  aft;  the  Steganopodes  ;  the  Lobi pedes ;  and  the  Py go- 
odes.  His  ■  Famtglia*  Lamelloso-aentati  comprises  the 
vo  genera  Anas  and  Mergus,  the  first  of  which  he  charac- 
terises thus — fBecco  depresso,  ottuso,  con  denti  lamelli- 
formi ;'  and  it  comprehends  the  swans,  geese,  and  ducks 
in  the  large  meaning  of  the  term. 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  *  Manual*  (1828),  makes  the  Anatidce 
(Lameltirostres  of  Cuvier)  the  fifth  and  last  family  of  the 
sixth  order,  Les  Palmipede**  Naiatores  of  Illiger  and  Vieil lot- 
Under  the  An atida*  he  arranges  the  genera  ('i/gnus,  Meyer  ; 
Anser*  Brisson,  with  its  subgenera;  CtaMptsr,  Latham; 
Awi.St  Linnaeus ;  and  Mergus,  Linncaus.  The  genus  Anas 
he  divides  into  two  sections. 

Tlie  first  section  embraces  those  ducks  which  have  the 
hind  toe  (pouce)  bordered  with  a  membrane  (Hydrobates 
of  Temmincky,  and  contains  the  following  subgenera  : — 
1st.  Macrni.se,  Cuv.,  Mace  ran  as  (Anas  fusca*  Linn*  A, 
nigra,  Linn/)     2nd,  Macroramphe,  Mwratamjhus  {Anas 

rspicitlata,  Linn,)  3rd,  Hydrnbate,  Hydrobates,  Temm. 
(Anas  lobala,   Shaw.)      4th.  Bittrianwm 

{Anns  hi  strum  wa,tini\>)  5th  v.,  Platypus,  Brehm, 

{Anas  moltissima,  Linn.)     6th.  Millouhu  Cuv.,   FuHguta, 

ny,  (Anasfu/igula*hinn.}  7th.  Microptere,  Micropterw 
$Atm  brachyptero,  Latham,)    . 


The  second  section  includes  those  ducks  whose  hind  toe 
is  not  bordered  by  a  membrane,  and  the  following  subge- 
nera are  arranged  under  it :— Sth.  Souchet,  Cuv.  Ctyveata 
(Anas  clvpeata,  Linn.)  9th.  Tadorne,  Cuv.,  Tadortta, 
Leach,  {Anas  tadoma,  Linn,)  loth.  Musque*.  Moschatus 
{Anas  moscJtata,  Linn.) 

The  1 1 1  h  subgenus  is  formed  of  the  Canard  propretnenf 
dif,  Anas,  and  is  separated  into  two  subdivisions,     1st.  Les 
Pileis,  which  have  the  tail  pointed  or  surpassed  by  1 1 
quills;  Type:  Le  Pilet  (Anas  acuta,  Lmn  | 
The  true  ducks,  distinguished  by  the  curled  feathers  on  the 
upper  tail-coverts ;  Type:  (Anas  boschas.) 

The  12th  subgenus  is  the  Canaroie,  Anseranas  (Amu 
m  ela  noteuoa.  Lath  am,  Cuv. )  ;    an  d  t  he  1 3 1  b   the    Sat 
Teals,   Quermtedal^  Brisson  (Anas    querquedula,   L 
crecca,  Linn.,  &c.) 

Mr.  Swain  son,  in  his  paper  *  On  those  Birds 
hibit  the  Typical  Perfection  of  the    Family  of   .\ 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  A 
1831),  remarks,  that  the  most  superficial  i 
ing  to  the  family  of  the  Anatidte,  or  ducks,  undei 
he  will  include  the  geese  and  swans,  must  be  struck 
remarkable  shape  and  structure  of  the  bill,  totally  il 
from  that  of  all  other  birds.     This,  in  fact,  he  add>, 
only  group  in  the  aquatic  order  wherein   the  bill 

Urably  dilated  in  its  breadth,  and  of  a  texture  unusu- 
ally soft.    In  addition  to  these,  a  third  and  a  very  imoorltnt 
character  is  discerned ;  the  cutting  margins  of  the  bill  ar« 
provided  with  numerous  transverse  lamellar  pit 
developed  in  some  species  as  to  project  beyond  ill 
thus  assuming  an  an;  le  teeth  of  quadn 

analogy,  however,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  since  t|**c 
appendages  are  destined  for  a  very  different  purpose.    Th? 
feet,  although  in  general  short,  are  adapted  to  more  tbui 
one  purpose,  since  they  are  not  only  used  for  sv>  r 
and  diving,  but  for  walking. 

Mr.  Swaiusun  proceeds  to  state  that  *  the  gulls  f 
diseriminately  upon  marine  animals,  whether  living  or  atari: 
they  are  the  purifiers  of  the  waters  as  the  vultui 
land.     The  pelicans  and  the  penguins  derive  their  support 
from  those  large  fish  which  the  more  feeble  gulls  ca 
ther  capture  nor  swallow,  while  the  terns  skim 
search  of  small  fish  which  rise  to  the  surface.     But  the  in- 
conceivable multitudes  of  minute  animals  whid 
voyagers  assert,  in  the  northern  seas,  and  the  equaTI)  nume* 
rous  profusion  inhabiting  the  sides  of  rivers  and  h 
ters,  would  bo  without  any  effectual  check  upon  their  u> 
crease,  but  for  a  family  of  birds  destined  more  pan 
tor  that  purpose.  In  the  structure,  accordingly,  of  ih. 
we  see  all  these  qualifications  in  the  utmost  perfection,    By 
means  of  their  broad  bill,  as  they  feed  upon  vei 
soft  substances,  they  capture  at  one  effort  considerable  num- 
bers.    Strength  of  substance  in  this  member  is  ui 
sary:  the  bill  is  therefore  comparatively  wej; 
breadth  is  obviously  essential  to  the  nature  of  their  food 
As  these  small  insects  also  which  constitute  the  chi 
of  the  anatidte  live  principally  beneath  the  surface  of  th* 
mud,  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  should  be  so  formed  thtt  lb« 
bird  should  have  ihe  power  of  separating  its  noun 
from  that  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  stomach.    Tl» 
use  of  the  lamin®  thus  becomes   apparent:  the  of 
matter  is  ejected  between  their  interstices,  which,  hoimrr. 
are  not  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  insect 
food  at  the  same  time.    The  mouthful  of  stuff  brought  foam 
the  bottom  is,  as  it  were,  silted  most  effectually  bi 
riously-shaped  bill ;  the  refuse  is  expelled,  but  Ihi 
retained,     It  is  probable  also  that  the  tongue  is  i 
employed  on  this  process;  for  unlike  that  of  all  other  birds 
it  is  remarkably  large,  thick,  and  fleshy.     From  being  *o 
highly  developed,  it  must  be  endowed  with  an   unusual 
degree  of  sensation;  and  indeed,  a  very  exquisite  seated 
taste  must  belong  to  any  animal  which  has  to  tupar 
food   from    extraneous   substances,  without   deriving  s»J 
assistance  in  the  process  from  its  po 
this  deficiency  nature  has  wisely  pro  vide  <i 
and  increasing  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch.' 

In  the  physiological  series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royt! 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London — Gallery  (317) — is  the  beta 
of  a  Muscovy  duck,  Anas  Moschata,  Lynn*  showing  the  Mr* 
rated  character  of  the  margins  of  the  mandibles,  and  tho 
peculiar  tuberosity  at  the  base  uf  the  beak  ;  and  a  good  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  structure  of  the  afforded 
by  the  preparations  numbered  1468  and   1469. 
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mer  are  seen  the  bones  of  the  tongue  and  upper  larynx  of 
a,  swan  (Cygnus  Olort  Brisson).  The  glosso-hyal  part  is 
broader  and  longer  than  it  is  in  the  land- birds,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greater  development  of  the  tongue  in  the  lamcl- 
lirostral  swimming  birds,  but  is  devoid  of  the  cartilaginous 
processes  to  its  posterior  angles  in  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 
In  the  larynx  may  be  distinguished  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid 'cartilages,  which  in  must  birds  are  more  or  less 
bony :  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  the  largest,  and  covers  the 
■w  hole  anterior  part  of  the  larynx  like  a  shield :  the  poste- 
rior broad  part  of  the  cricoid  (which  is  not  in  this  class  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a  ring)  supports  as  usual  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  which  form  the  rima  glottidis ;  they  have 
muscles  for  opening  and  closing  that  Assure,  and  the  larynx 
is  defended  by  the  latter  action  alone  from  the  entrance  of 
food  or  fluid.  No.  1469  exhibits  the  lower  jaw,  with  the 
tongue  and  larynx  of  the  same  bird,  and  it  will  be  teen 
that  the  tongue  is  so  far  developed  as  to  correspond  with 
the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  a  thick  and  fleshy  organ, 
beset  with  four  longitudinal  rows  of  horny  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses, two  at  the  sides,  and  two  on  the  dorsum,  separated 
1  y  a  mesial  furrow :  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  also  armed 
ia  uh  retroverted  spines  arranged  in  a  chevron  figure  ;  simi- 
lar spines  again  occur  behind  the  larynx.  The  apo-  and 
c*rrato-hyal  bones  arc  dissected  on  one  side,  but  covered  by 
ihe  muscles  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  divides  the  ge- 
r.:is  Anas  (which  ho  thus  characterizes  '  Bill  longer  than 
the  head,  depressed  nearly  its  whole  length.  The  base  not 
<rtt!arged,  the  tip  very  obtuse ;  the  laminae  of  the  upper  man- 
itihle  generally  projecting.  Hinder  toe  not  dilated,  short : 
«!iws  short,  thick')  into  the  following  sub- genera: 

1.  Typical  Group.       Sub-genera. 
Bill  spatnkte,  simple;  lamina?)  .  .. 

considerably  projecting.    .     .     J  anas,  L,m. 

2.  Sub-typical  Group. 
Bill  spat ulate,  furnished  with  a] 

]./oed  membrane ;  lamina)  consi-  /Malacorhynchus,  Sw. 
durably  projecting.      ...      J 

3.  Aberrant  Group. 
Bill  of  equal  breadth,  project-] 

iu»  lamina?  short,  slender,  acute,  >     CiiAruonrs,  Sw. 
crowded I 

Bill  more  cylindrical,  lemrth-1      lx  T       , 

ened;  tail  lone.     .      ...      \     ^f, la,  Leach. 

Bill  depressed,  of  equal  breadth  ;1 
hntiiuD  distant,  obtuse,  and  genu  -  /     Base  m  a  *,  Ant  iq. 
rally  concealed  ;  tail  short.     .     J 

The  type  of  the  genus  Anas  is  considered  by  Mr.  Swain- 
5»n  to  be  the  shoveler  duck;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
arrangement  above  set  forth :  '  In  regard  to  the  tabular  dis- 
position of  the  five  sub-genera,  or  types  of  form,  it  will  be 
e~;wcteil  that  I  should  say  a  few  words,  since  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mode  of  exhibiting  circular  affinities  adopted 
ty  that  distinguished  writer  who  first  detected  this  arrange- 
ment. On  this  point  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  ornitho- 
logical volume  of  the  'Northern  Zoology,' now  about  to  ap- 
pear, where  he  will  find  our  peculiar  views  explained  and 
illustrated.  I  have,  indeed,  cnosen  to  enumerate,  in  both 
instances,  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  aberrant  group, 
but  they  are  always  viewed  by  me  as  forming  a  distinct  cir- 
rte  of  their  own,  the  primary  divisions  of  every  natural 
poop  being  considered  as  Three  and  not  Five.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  three  sub-genera  of  Chauliodus,  Da- 
fla,  and  Bnschas,  possess  one  common  character,  in  not 
having  the  hill  conspicuously  dilated  at  its  extremity;  while 
their  circular  succession  can  hardly  be  questioned,  when  we 
Sad  the  greatest  modern  reformers4  leave  the  Gadwall  and 
ike  Mallard  in  the  same  group ;  these  writers  having  over- 
looked the  modifications  of  the  lamina?,  and  passed  over  the 
difference  in  the  habits  of  these  birds,  as  not  bearing  upon 
the  question.  The  theory  that  the  mallard  is  the  typical 
representation  of  this  family  has  now,  1  trust,  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous  ;t  nor  can  I 
consider  the  two  circular  arrangements  J  that  have  been 
made  of  the  whole  family,  each  apparently  perfect,  butessen- 
i  ally  different,  in  any  other  light.  They  appear  to  me  to 
;>?  the  result  of  abstract  theory,  and  of  a  theory  misapplied. 

•  Dr.  Leach,  Dr.  Fleming,  Steven*  (Stephens?),  Vigors, 
t  For  Uie  (feminist i at. ion,  we  the  piper  quoted. 
X  Linn.  Trans,  xiv.,  p.  499  ;  XooL  Juux.  ill.  (."•)  MQI. 
1\  C.f  No.  553. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  the  great  merits 
of  another  ornithologist  of  our  own  country  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  I  have  derived  from  his  highly  valuable  paper 
on  the  trachaja  (trachea))  of  birds,*  and,'  at  the  same  time, 
to  declare  that  if  there  is  any  truth  in  his  own  inferences, 
drawn  from  internal  structure,  or  in  mine,  resulting  from 
attention  to  external  form  and  habits,  he  has  himself  marked 
out  the  true  circle  of  the  anatida?,  so  far  as  the  British  spe- 
cies are  concerned,  total ly  unconscious  of  having  done  so. 
There  is,  and  there  cannot  be,  but  one  plan  of  creation.  In 
our  efforts  to  develop  'this  plan  wo  must,  as  Mr.  Yarrell 
justly  observes,  "combine  ascertained  habits,  external  cha- 
racters, and  anatomical  structure  ;"  and  in  proportion  as  we 
can  do  this  so  may  we  assume  that  our  arrangement  is  "  na- 
tural."' B 

^ye  entirely  agree  with  the  author  above  quoted  in  the 
praise  awarded  to  Mr.  Yarrell ;  but  we  hesitate  to  join  in 
the  conclusion  that  he  has  '  marked  out  the  true  circle  of 
the  anatida\  so  far  as  the  British  species  are  concerned,  to- 
tally unconscious  of  having  dune  so^  an  expression  repeated 
also  in  italics  in  the  second  volume  of '  Fauna  Boreal i- Ame- 
ricana.' Mr.  Yarrell  proposed  his  method  on  the  combined 
principles  of  *  ascertained  habits,  external  characters,  and 
anatomical  structure;'  and  his  paper,  though  it  is  marked 
with  his  usual  modesty,  shows  that  he  well  knew  all  those 
principles  and  their  value  as  elements  of  arrangement.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that 
Mr.  Yarrell  had  not  the  want  of  consciousness  attributed  to 
him. 

Dr.  Richardson  (4  Fauna  Boreal i- Americana')  observes  tliat 
the  Atiatidce  are  '  of  great  importance  in  the  fur-countries, 
as  they  furnish  at  certain  seasons  hi  the  year,  in  many  ex- 
tensive districts,  almost  the  only  article  of  food  that  can  be 
procured.  The  arrival  of  the  water-fowl  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  spring,  and  diffuses  as  much  joy  among  the 
wandering  hunters  of  the  arctic  regions  as  the  harvest  or 
vintage  excites  in  more  genial  climes.  The  period  of  their 
migration  southwards  again,  in  large  flocks  at  the  close  of 
summer,  is  another  season  of  plenty,  bountifully  granted  to 
the  natives,  and  fitting  them  for  encountering  the  rigour 
and  privations  of  a  northern  winter.  The  Anatidte  have 
therefore  very  naturally  been  observed  more  attentively 
than  any  other  family  of  birds,  ljoth  by  the  Indians  and 
white  residents  of  the  fur-countries ;  and  as  they  form  the 
bulk  of  the  specimens  that  have  been  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, they  are  also  better  known  to  ornithologists.' 

Sub-family,  Anatixas,  Swainson.    (The  true  Ducks.) 

Geographical  Distribution.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  work 
last  quoted,  states,  \\vxt  Anas  cly\eata  and  A.  (Dafila)  acuta 
frequent  chiefly  the  clear  lakes  of  the  northern  districts, 
and  breed  in  the  barren  grounds,  being  found  in  numbers 
in  the  more  southern  woody  districts  in  spring  and  autumn 
only.  A. (Boschas)  domestical  A.  (Chauliodus)  strcpera,  and 
Mareca  Americana,  breed  in  the  woody  districts  up  to  their 
most  northern  limits,  in  latitude  G8°.  A.  (Boschas)  crecca 
is  abundant  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  both  in  the 
woody  and  barren  districts.  A.  (Boschas)  discors,  though 
very  plentiful  on  the  Saskatchewan,  was  not  observed 
farther  north  than  the  fifty-eighth  parallel ;  while  Dendro- 
nessasponsa  seldom  goes  to  the  northward  of  the  fifty- fourth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  is  rare  even  to  the  southward  of  that 
parallel. 

It  appears  also  from  Dr.  Richardson's  tables  that  Anas 
Clypeata  was  observed  in  70°  lat.  N.  migratory  across  the 
continent ;  numerous :  that  it  was  observed  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, in  53°  to  54°  N.  lat.,  and  from  GOO  to  1000 
miles  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  very  common  as  a  bird  of 
passage  in  spring  and  autumn ;  that  it  frequents  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  rather  common  in  winter  (Bonaparte),  and 
that  its  winter  quarters  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  A.  (Chauliodus)  strepera  has  been  noticed  in 
68°  N.  lat.  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory ;  and  on 
the  Saskatchewan  (same  range  of  lat.  and  same  distance 
from  the  sea  coast)  common  in  summer;  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia  in  winter  (Bonaparte) :  its  winter  quarters 
are  the  Mexican  lakes  (Swainson): — A.  (Dafila)  caudaeuta 
in  lat.  70°  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  migratory;  very 
common ;  and  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  not  rare;  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia in  winter  (Bonaparte);  and  having  its  winter 
Quarters  in  the  Mexican  lakes  (Swainson).  A.  (Boschas) 
omestica  in  Tat.  68° ;  migratory  across  the  continent :  com 
•  Linn,  Traoj,  ar.#  p.  37* 
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mon  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  the  summer ;  com- 
mon in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  (Bona- 
parte) ;  and  having  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  Columbia  R.  and  California.  A.  (Boschas) 
crecca,  in  lat.  70°,  migratory  across  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
summer;  very  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the  winter 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  its  winter  quarters  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  towards  the  tropics.  A.  (Boschas) 
discors,  in  lat  58°,  migratory  across  the  continent;  very 
abundant;  and  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  abundant  in 
summer ;  very  common  near  Philadelphia,  in  summer 
(Bonaparte) ;  and  with  the  Mexican  States,  Columbia  R.  and 
California  fir  its  winter  quarters.  Mareca  Americana,  m 
lat  68°,  migratory ;  rather  common  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
as  above,  in  summer ;  common  near  Philadelphia  in  the 
winter  (Bonaparte) ;  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  and  the  West  Indies.  Dendronessa  sponsa,  in  lat. 
54°,  migratory ;  rare  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  above,  in  sum- 
mer; common  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  in  sum- 
mer (Bonaparte) ;  wintering  in  the  Southern  m  States, 
Mexico?  West  Indies. 

In  the  same  work  we  find  in  the  list  of  species  which 
merely  winter  in  Pennsylvania,  and  migrate  in  summer  to 
rear  their  young  in  the  fur-countries,  Anas  clypeata,  A, 
(Ckauliodus)  strepera,  A.  (Dafila)  caudacuta,  A.  (Boschas) 
domestica,  A.  (Boschas)  crecca,  and  Mareca  Americana  ;— 
in  the  list  of  species  which  summer  (or  breed)  in  the  fur- 
countries  and  in  Pennsylvania,  but  winter  farther  to  the 
southward,  Anas  (Boschas)  discors  and  Dendronessa 
sponsa; — and  in  the  list  of  species  common  to  the  Old 
World  and  the  fur-countries,  Anas  clypeata,  A.  (Chaulio- 
dus)  strepera,  A.  (Dq/ila)  acuta,  A.  (Boschas)  domestica, 
and  A.  (Boschas)  crecca.* 

Food,  Habits,  &c— The  Anatince  feed  on  soft  substances, 
such  as  fresh-water  insects  and  tender  aquatic  plants,  which 
they  procure  near  the  surface,  or,  aided  by  the  length  of 
their  necks,  at  the  bottom,  in  shallow  muddy  places,  and 
worms  and  slugs,  which  they  search  for  among  the  grass. 
By  day  they  resort  to  small  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  the 
night  retire  to  the  fields.  They  are  strong  and  swift  on 
the  wing,  and  are  watchful  birds,  that  seldom  dive  to 
escape  pursuit,  unless  when  moulting ;  but  when  disturbed 
fly  away,  making  at  the  outset  a  circle  in  the  air  to  survey 
the  cause  of  their  alarm.  ('  Fauna  Boreal i- Americana.')  Dr. 
Richardson  gives  in  a  note  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation derived  from  an  intelligent  keeper  of  a  decoy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rev.  W.  Booth  of  Friskney,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, to  whom  Dr.  Richardson  expresses  his  obligation 
for  the  statement :— *  Skelton  is  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Gadwali ;  but  he  tells  me  that  the  widgeon 
and  pintail  do  not  willingly  dive :  of  course,  if  driven  to  it, 
they  can,  but  they  do  not  dive  for  their  food ;  and  though  in 
play  they  sometimes  splash  under  water,  they  never  remain 
beneath  the  surface  like  the  pochard.  With  respect  to 
food:  the  mallard,  pintail,  and  teal  frequent  rich  flooded 
lands,  "  twittering  tcith  their  nebs  in  the  soil,  and  sucking 
out  its  strength ;  but  the  widgeon  feeds  quite  differently, 
being  "  an  amazing  fowl  to  graze,  a  strange  eater  of  grass." 
It  is  especially  fond  of '  flutter-grass'  (Glyceria  aquatica  vel 
fbatansf)  which  it  crops  on  the  surface,  but  it  likewise  eats 
many  other  herbs.  When  the  decoy  has  been  so  full  of 
widgeons  that  they  have  devoured  every  blade  on  the  land- 
ings, Skelton  has  token  advantage  of  their  absence  in  the 
night,  when  they  resort  to  the  green  salt  marshes  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  laid  down  sods  pared  from  the  fields,  on 
which  they  readily  graze.  In  common,  however,  with  the 
mallard,  teal,  ana  pintail,  they  are  fond  of  willow-weed, 
seeds  (Epilobiumt)  with  which  he  feeds  all  the  fowl  in 
the  decoy,  as  they  prefer  it  to  oats  and  every  other  kind  of 

Sain/  Mr.  Waterton  states  that  '  the  widgeon  feeds  by 
y,  eating  grass  like  a  goose ;  whilst  its  congener  the  mal- 
lard invariably  refuses  this  food  and  seeks  for  its  sustenance 
by  night' 

Sub-genera.  Anas. 
Example.  Anas  clypeata  (Linn.)  The  Shoveler,— Thi* 
is  the  Souchet  of  the  French,  Cucchiarone  of  the  Italians, 
die  ScMld-Ente,  and  Loffel-gnte  of  the  Dutch,  Mimenick 
of  the  free  Indians,  Hwyad  lydanbig  of  the  antient  British, 
Rhynchaspts  clypeata  of  Shaw's  Zoology  (Leach  MSS.), 
Spathulea  clypeata  of   Fleming.     The  Anas  rubens  of 

•  BntXn*  LoefUkm"  under  each  kciius,  and  the  listi  of  CoLSykei  and 
Mt.EtiUi  Abbott,  towards  the  end  vt the  article. 


Gmelin  is  said  to  be  the  young  male,  or  a  varic 
young  male.  It  is  provincially  termed  Blue-win 
veler,  Kerthttock,  and  Broad-bill. 


Bill  of  Shoveler. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  at  Fort  Franl 
1826.  Colour.— Head,  adjoining  half  of  the  net 
stripe  to  the  interscapulars,  the  whole  back,  intei 
lars,  and  primaries,  umber-brown ;  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  crest,  glossed  with  duck-green ;  rum 
coverts  above  and  below,  with  blackish  green.  I 
of  the  neck,  the  breast,  shoulders,  shorter  scapula 
the  greater  coverts,  and  sides  of  the  rump,  whi 
scapulars  striped  with  berlin-blue,  white  and  black 
Lesser  covert3  berlin-blue.  Speculum  brilliant  gi 
broadly  bordered  above,  and  narrowly  edged  b 
white ;  bounded  interiorly  with  greenish  black, 
flanks  deep  orange-brown,  the  latter  undulated  ; 
with  black.    Bill  black.    Legs  orange. 

Form. — Bill  a  little  higher  than  wide  at  the  b 
depressed,  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  end. 
furnished  with  long,  slender,  crowded  lamin®, 
ones  acute  and  projecting,  forming  an  apparatus 
fitted  for  sifting  small  insects  from  the  water, 
the  upper  mandible  pitted  near  its  oblong  unguis 
scarcely  an  inch  longer  than  the  toil,  which  is  j 
moderately  acute,  and  consists  of  14  acute  feathei 
scarcely  compressed.  Hind-toe  not  lobed,  and  th< 
shorter  than  the  middle  one,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 

The  female  is  liver-brown  above,  with  fcroad 
pale  wood-brown ;  underneath  pale  wood-browi 
scure  liver-brown  marks.  She  wants  the  dark-! 
green  colours  of  the  head,  rump,  and  tail  coverts, 
of  the  neck,  breast,  sides  of  the  rump,  and  sea] 
also  the  orange-brown  of  the  belly.  The  lesser  < 
slightly  glossed  with  berlin-blue,  and  the  specul 
vivid  than  in  the  male.  Length  21  inches  6 
(Richardson.)    The  weight  is  about  22  ounces. 

Temminck  states  that  the  young  males  in  au 
the  old  males  during  their  moult,  have  some  of  tl 
proper  to  the  winter  plumage  of  the  male,  and  o* 
liar  to  the  female,  or  to  the  young  male  before 
and  that  these  feathers  are  indistinctly  mingle* 
and  old  males  in  the  summer  change  are  suppose 
origin  of  The  Red-breasted  Shoveler. 

The  trachea  of  the  male  is  of  equal  diameter, 
towards  the  lower  larynx,  where  it  is  very  slicrhtl; 
It  forms  a  slight  bony  protuberance  on  the  left  s 
is  dilated  a  little  below.    The  bronchia)  are 
(Temminck.) 

Localities. — Marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  :  in  I 
a  great  part  of  Asia.  Very  abundant  in  Holland. 
Germany,  and  England,  it  is  a  bird  of  passage,  i 
the  British  islands  generally  about  October,  anc 
About  March.  In  England  the  principal  reso 
species  are  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Camb 
naparte  ( Speech io  Comparativo)  notes  it  as  on 
birds  common  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Rome  an 
delphia,  and  as  being  rather  common  in  both 
winter.  For  its  American  distribution  see  Ge 
Distribution. — According  to  Latham  it  inhabits 
mandel  coast  and  parts  of  India.  The  form  occi 
tralia  (New  Holland  Shoveler) ;  and  Swainson  aa 
geographical  distribution  of  the  true  Shovelei 
deemed  universal. 
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Fhod.~— Fishes  and  insects,  rarely  plants  and  seeds. 
(Temrainck.) 

Propagation. — Nest  upon  the  borders  of  lakes  covered 
with  reeds  or  coppice.  Eggs,  twelve  to  fourteen,  of  a  bright 
greenish  yellow,  or  oil-green.  It  is  said  to  have  bred  in 
trance,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  marshes  of 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tweed.  But  these 
may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the  general  place  of  nidifica- 
Lon.  which  is  far  north. 

Utility  to  man.— The  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  excel  that  of  the  mal- 
lard, or  cuinmon  wild-duck,  in  flavour. 


Sboveler.    Anas  dypeata. 

Malacorhynchus  (Swainson). 
Mr.  Swainson  ('Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  loc. 
tit)  observes  that  among  the  broad-billed  ducks  of  the 
soothern  hemisphere  there  is  a  very  remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  form.  The  breadth  of  the  bill  and  the  length  of  the 
lamina?  arc  nearly  the  same;  but  the  edge  of  the  upper 
audible,  instead  of  being  smooth,  as  in  the  European 
species,  is  furnished  with  a  thin  membranaceous  skin,  which 
projects  considerably,  and  hangs  down  somewhat  like  a 
utile  on  each  side.  Mr.  Swainson  proposes  for  this  form 
the  sub-generic  name  above  given,  remarking  that  the  bill 
of  the  European  Sboveler  is  flexible,  but  that  in  this  group 
it  is  much  more  so.  One  species,  he  adds,  described  by 
tathors  under  the  name  of  trie  Soft-billed  Shovele  *,  can 
farcehr  exhibit  this  debility  more  than  another  before  him 
vhen  he  wrote  his  paper:  it  came,  according  to  him,  from 
tbe  same  country  (Australia?)  and  seems  to  be  unde- 
served. 


BUI  of  Malaoorhynchuf.   (Swainson.) 

Chauliodus  (Swainson). 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  Gadwall  certainly  makes 

is  near  an  approach  to  the  Shovelers  as  any  other  yet 

known.    *The  form  of  the  bill,  indeed,  is  no  longer  spatu- 

l*te,  or  perceptibly  broader  towards  the  end :  but  the  lamina* 


of  the  upper  mandible  are  still  very  fine,  distinct,  and  more 
numerous  than  those  of  any  other  form  subsequently  men- 
tioned, for  they  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
margin.  The  tail  now  begins  to  be  lengthened,  and,  in  a 
new  species  from  Africa  (C.  Capensis),  which  I  have  re- 
cently received,  is  so  much  attenuated,  as  to  evince  an 
evident  affinity  to  the  Pintail  Duck  forming  the  sub-genus 
Dqflia  of  Dr.  Leach/ 


Bill  of  Chauliodus  (Gadwall).    (Swaiuton.) 

Example.  Chauliodus  si  repent  (Swainson).  The  Gad- 
trail,  or  Gray.  This  is  the  Chipeau,  or  Bidenne,  of  the 
French,  Anitra  montanara  and  Anatra  canapiglia  of  the 
Italians,  Srhtcatterente  and  grave  Mittel-ente  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Y  gors  Hwyad  hcyd  of  the  antient  British. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May 
22,  1827.  Colour. — Top  of  the  head  and  nape  liver-brown, 
edged  with  grey :  head  beneath  and  neck,  grey,  with  small 
brown  specks.  Base  of  the  neck  above  and  below,  anterior 
part  of  the  back,  exterior  scapulars,  flanks,  and  sides  of  the 
vent,  clove-brown,  marked  with  concentric  horse-shoe- 
shaped  white  lines.  Interior  scapulars,  lesser  coverts,  pri- 
maries, tertiaries,  and  tail,  hair-brown  ;  intermediate  coverts 
chestnut-brown ;  greater  coverts,  rump,  and  upper  and  under 
tail-coverts,  bluish-black;  speculum  white,  its  anterior 
bonier  black.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the 
belly,  and  under  surface  of  the  wings,  white.  Bill,  brownish- 
black,  pale  beneath.    Legs  orange-coloured. 

Form. — Bill  as  long  as  the  head,  of  equal  breadth  and 
height  at  the  rictus ;  depressed,  but  not  widening  an- 
teriorly. Lamina?  of  the  mandibles  rather  stronger  and 
much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Shoveler,  but  finer  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  northern  si' cries.  The 
upper  ones  project  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  mar- 
gin. Wings  nearly  ecual  to  the  tail ;  first  and  second  quills 
equal  and  largest.  Tail  consisting  of  sixteen  feathers,  the 
lateral  ones  graduated.  Total  length  twenty-three  inches, 
&c  (Richardson).  Size  rather  less  than  that  of  the  wigeon. 
Temminck  makes  the  length  eighteen  or  nineteen  inches. 
The  female  has  the  feathers  of  the  back  of  a  blackish-brown, 
bordered  by  bright  ruddy  (roux) ;  the  breast  reddish-brown, 
marked  with  black  spots ;  no  zigzags  on  the  flanks ;  rump 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  greyish. 

Localities.— The  marshes,  &c.,  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe ;  very  abundant  in  Holland.  Rarely  seen  in  the 
British  islands  except  at  the  period  of  its  vernal  migration, 
and  then  generally  in  the  marshes  of  Norfolk.  Common 
in  winter  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  France ;  rare  in  the  in-* 
terior.  Bonaparte  (Specchio  Comparative)  notes  it  as 
rather  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  the  winter. 
For  its  American  range  sec  the  general  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution. 

Jfyorf— Fishes,  molluscs  (coquillages),  insects,  and  aquatic 
plants  (Temminck).  Insects  and  their  larv®,  aquatic  plants, 
and  seeds  (Sclby). 

Propagation.— Nest  in  the  most  covered  part  of  marshes 
or  rushy  meads.  Eggs  eight  or  nine,  of  a  greenish  ash 
(Temminck) ;  ten  to  twelve,  of  a  pale  oil-green  (Selby> 

Utility  to  man.— Flesh  excellent. 

N.  B.  The  trachea  of  the  male  is  slightly  enlarged  in  its 
diameter  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  but  beeomes 
narrower  as  it  approaches  the  lower  larynx:  this  consists 
of  a  large  bony  arch,  with  a  globular,  or  rather  pyriform, 
bladder  attached  to  the  left  side,  being  in  shape  much  like 
that  of  the  common  mallard,  but  smaller. 
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Gatlttdll.     ChauUadiiJ  Mrrprra. 

Dafila  (Leach), 


Bifl  or  Piii tail  Duck.    (Swuinton.) 

Mr*  Swainson  observes  thai  nature  has  now  so  fur  re- 
ceded from  the  typical  furm  that  one  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  that  structure  is  nearly  lost,  and  anotb  ibly 
modified.  The  laminae  of  the  upper  mandible,  which,  in 
wliodw  strepera,  are  so  much  shorter  than  those  of 
t ho  true  Shovelers,  and  are  so  much  abbreviated  in  C,  Ca- 
f*Wt#,  become  almost  concealed  by  ihe  man:  in  of  the  hill 
in  Da/ila.  *The  most  striking  characteristic  therefore  of 
ihegeims  we  are  now  considering,*  continue!  Mr.  Swainson, 
'  has  nearly  disappeared,  precisely  in  that  form  which  is 
furl  host  removed  from  I  he  type.  But  the  shape  of  the  billt 
although  essentially  modified,  has  not  undergone  a  total 
alteration:  its  breadth  towards  tlie  tip  is  not  only  as  great 
as  at  the  base,  hut  is  even  more  dilated ;  so  that  in  this 
reaped  it  resembles  ilu  Bhorelen  more  than  the  Gadwalls, 
while  il  differs  from  both  in  being  higher  at  its  bgae,  eon- 
stdrrably  more  lengthened  in  proportion,  and  much  more 
co  n  v  ox  throughout  It  assu  mes,  i  n  sh  o  r  t,  a  $e  m  i  -  c  y  I  i  n  d  r  i  e;  1 1 
form,  the  end  being  particularly  obtuse  and  slightly  dil;< 
the  precise  point  uf  junction  between  the  Pintails  and 
tliat  group  which  was  known  to  the  antients  by  the  name 
of  Boscha*."1 

Example.  Dafila  caudacuta.  The  Pintail  Duck  This 
is  le  Cunard  d  long  Queue  on  PiUt  of  the  French ; 
Anitra  oodilanjfa  and  Anatra  di  coda  lunga  of  I  be  Italians; 

nie  of  the  Germans  ;  AJer,  Akl\ 
of  the   Fauna  Sea  Pheasant,  or  Cracker,  of  Wil- 

lughby ;  /  yaway-sheep  of  the  Chippeway  Ittdi 

Hicyad  gynffnnfam  of  the  antient  British;  Anas  caudacuta 
of  Ray  ;  Anas  longicauda  of  Brisson;  Anas  acuta  of  Lin- 
neeus ;  Querqiteduta  acuta  of  Selby. 

Description  of  a  male  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May, 
1827,     Colour. —Ilea  I  and  adjoining  part  of  the  neck,  ante- 
riorly  umber-brown,  with  paler  edges;  neck  above  blackish- 
brown;  the  whole  of  the  back,  shorter  scapular- 
t be  breast,  and  flank*  marked  with  fit  terse 

lines  of  brownish  white  and  black,  most  regular  and 
broadest  on  the  long  feather*  lying  over  the  thighs:  long 


ilars  and  terlianes  black,  the  borders  of  the  fo 
and  outer  webs  of  Ihe  latter  while;   whig  and 

hair-brown;  the  primal]  mid  the  in 

tenia*  coverts  mottled  with  the  same;  speculum  dart. 
with   purple   reflections,  bounded  above  by  a 
bar  and  interiorly  and  below  by  while,      TVlt/,  and  i 
its  upper  co  verts,  dark -1  on  wii  with  pnle  borders.    T 
central  upper  coverts,  vent,  and  under  c 
laller  bordered  with  white.     A  k  on  the  upper 

part  of  the  neck,  the  tides  and  front  of  il 
breast,  and  belly,  white,  T!« 

minutely  marked  with  grey.    Bill  black  :  sides  of  the 
mandible  bhitsh-grej  blackish  gri 

/ r j r m . — Bill  m u c h  Lengthe D ed,  fi lib 
-  m,  iKrably  higher  than  wide  a  I  the  base  .  man* 

dible  of  eoiial  breadth  to  the  point  :  the  fumim?  n 

-  beyond  the  margin.   Wings  two  in 
the  tail.    Scapulars,  terlianes,  1  ail-feathers  and  their  < 
tapering  and  acute;  the  middle  pair  of  tail  co\ 
long  slender   points  that,  project   two  inches   and   a  half 
beyond  the  tail.     Tail  graduated.     Tracheal  di 
small  osseous  sar.  the  six*  of  a  hazel-nut    Total  lei 
inches  6   lines   (Richardson),      Selby  observes    tli 
labyrinth  of  this  spei  ists  of  a  round  long  bl 

situated  on  Ihe  left  ^tde  of  the  arch  of  the  lower  Ian  i 
-nrliiee  being  nearly  even  with  ihe  top  of 
lower  one  reaching  much  below  it.  tc  very 

i  1,  in  young  birds,  may  be  indented  by  sligh 

les  brittle  in  adults.     The  weight  of  the 
is  about  2  I  ounces. 
Thefetmte  is  smaller.    Forehead  and  crown  pah 
nut-brown,   streaked  with  bkick.     Cheeks  and 

led  with  black,     Chin  and   i. 
pule  I   the  breast  hair  brow  i 

and  lipt  wiili  scapulars  am  In 

barred  and  varied  with  pale  buff-orange  and 
hair-brown,  margined wilh white,    1 
coverts  pale  broccoli-brown,  edged  and  tippi 
Speculum    hair-brow n,   globed    with   •_ 
having  while    tips.      Quills   hair  blown.     Tail   d< 
brown,  with  imperfect  bars  of  white  and 
the  two  middle  feathers  exceeding 
half  an  inch.     Belly  and 
tinelly  marbled    with   broccoli-brown. 
ulin  d  with  chestnut-brown 

Bill  greyish -black.    Legs  and  toes  grey,  tinged  with  bit 
(Selby.) 

Young  Males, — Head   red -brown,   spotted   v 
belly  yellowish,  and  the  speculum  of  a  green,  inclining  to 
olive,  without  reflections. 

Selby  remarks,  that  like  many  other  of  Ihe  Jffa/i&r  (par- 
ticularly of  ihe  species  belongin  oup),  the  , 
of  the  male  Pintail,  towards  the  end  of  summer 
the  sexual  intercourse  is  completed,  undergoes  i 
able  change,  and  becomes  very  like  that  of  the  fern 
appears  to  be  an  actual  change  of  the  colour  in  the  I 
rather  than  a  renewal  of  them;  and  the  sano 
adds,  is  observable  in  the  mallard,  and  the   males  of  ita 
Teal,  Wigeon,  &c.     It  also  prevails,  if  not  in  all,  at  ; 
some  species  of  the  genus  Mergits,  as  he  noticed  it  i 
gus  serrator. 

Localities. — The  north  of  Europe  and  America;  \rrv 
numerous  at  its  double  passage  in  Holland  and  in  Frnacti: 
equail]  it   in  Germany:    in   win 

(Tcmmiuck).     Selby  Bays  '11  is  with  us  a  regular  winter 
visitant;  and  considerable  numbers  are  annually  tsJ 
the  decoys  of  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  &e.     M 
that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  north  of  1 
land,  and  especially  in  the  Orkney  Island*.     Tl 
however,  I  must  in  pari  contradict,  as  the   result 
observation  tell>  me  it  is  of  rare  occurren 
counties  of  England;   and  the  same  ma 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  which  Dr.  l-'lemi 
in  hi*  history  of  British  animals.    Wi  to  the  Ork- 

neys* J  bo  confidently,  although  it 

ble  that  what  bad  been  represented 
sent  fix  I   Duck  (/• 

glacialis),  which    is  found   in  ureal  numbers  during  lh« 

in  ihe  bays  of  this  group 
a  wide  geographical  range,  being  met  with  in  all  th< 
cm  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and    \  s  in  Uw 

Bummer  lo  breed  in  high  latitudes,     Its  migra- 

tion extends  iis  far  as  Italy;  and  dm  d  llight 
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to  the  southward  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Holland,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  states.  The  marshes  of 
the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and  fresh-water  lakes  are  its 
usual  places  of  resort.'  Pennant  states  that  Mr.  Hartl^b,  in 
the  appendix  to  his  •Legacy,'  tells  us  that  tho.«e.  birds  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Connaupht  in  Ireland,  in  the 
month  of  February  only,  and  that  they  are  much  esteemed 
fur  their  delicacy.  C.  L.  Bonaparte  (Sjccchio  Compara- 
tive)) notes  it  as  not  very  rare  in  the  winter  near  Rome.  Sec 
above.  Geographical  Distribution. 

Food.— Similar  to  that  of  the  Gadwall  (Tcmminck). 
Selby  says  that  its  food  consists  of  insects  and  their  lance, 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  particularly  of  some  species  of 
Efilobium,  ana  vegetables. 

Propagation.— -The  season  of  courtship  is  indicated  in 
the  male  by  suddenly  raising  himself  upright  in  the  water, 
bringing  his  bill  close  to  his  breast,  and  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  low  soft  note.  This  gesticulation  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  jerk  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
then  also  thrown  above  the  water.  Nest,  in  rushes  and  the 
thick  herbage  of  marshes.  Eggs,  from  eight  to  ten,  bluish- 
white  (Selby);  eight  or  nine,  greenish-blue  (Tcmminck). 


lln  tailed  Duck.    Dafila  caudacuta. 

Hybrids,  &c. 
Selby  observes  that  the  Pintail  is  easily  domesticated,  but 
rarely  breeds  in  confinement.  A  hybrid  progeny  has  been 
induced  between  it  and  the  Wigeon ;  and,  to  such  an  ex-  ■ 
tent  do  the  sexual  propensities  seem  to  be  affected  in  this 
state,  by  difference  of  food  and  other  causes,  that  Montagu 
mentions  a  male  Pintail  in  his  menagerie  which,  for  want 
of  the  other  sex,  sliowed  an  inclination  to  pair  with  a  female 
Scaup,  and  even  with  a  Bcrnicle  Goose.  He  further  adds, 
that  one  of  them  did  pair  with  a  tame  duck,  but  that  none 
of  the  egES  (upwards  of  twenty  in  number)  proved  to  be 
fecundated 

Boschas. 


Bill  of  Mallard.     (Swainton.) 


Mr.  Swainson  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution)  com- 
prehends under  this  sub-genus  all  those  ducks  usually  de- 
nominated Teals,  together  with  the  mallard,  long  domesti- 
cated in  our  poultry-yards.  '  As  this,'  continues  Mr.  Swain- 
son, '  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  group,  so  it  exhibits  a 
greater  diversity  of  form  among  the  species.  They  arc  all 
however  characterized  by  a  bill  longer  than  the  head,  whose 
breadth  is  equal  throughout :  it  is  sometimes  indeed  a  little 
dilated,  but  never  contracted  at  its  tip,  while  the  lamina;  of 
the  upper  mandible  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  margin  of 
the  bill.  The  neck  and  the  tail,  which  in  Dafila  are  both 
considerably  lengthened,  are  much  shorter  in  this  group, 
which  is  further  distinguished  by  the  brightness  and  beauty 
of  plumage  observed  in  nearly  all  the  species.  On  com- 
paring the  bill  of  the  common  Teal  with  that  of  the  Pintail, 
we  see  a  close  affinity  between  the  two  forms.  But  as  the 
tail  of  the  first  is  so  much  developed  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  Teal,  it  becomes  essential  to  discover,  if  these  sub- 
genera actually  followed  each  other  in  nature,  what  species 
united  them  more  closely.  By  the  uniform  liberality  of  tho 
zoologists  attached  to  the  British  Museum,  and  more  parti- 
cularly J.  E.  Gray,  Esq.,  I  am  now  enabled  to  do  this.  Tho 
beautiful  Anas  (Boschas)  formosa,  Sw„  or  Baikal  Teal  of 
methodists,  is  precisely  a  bird  which  intervenes  between 
these  two  sub-genera.  Essentially  a  Teal,  it  differs  from 
all  others  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  superior  length  of  its  tail, 
the  feathers  of  which  arc  a  full  inch  longer  than  the  under- 
covers ;  *  while  the  convexity  of  the  bill,  from  being  greater 
than  in  the  common  Teal,  establishes  its  close  approxima- 
tion to  Dafila.  Proceeding  thus  by  analysis,  we  find  several 
foreign  species  which  may  be  either  called  Teal  or  Ducks. 
The  Boschas  Juvenilis,  Sw.,  is  more  especially  a  bird  of  this 
description.  It  is  closer  allied  to  the  mallard  than  to  any 
other  of  the  proup:  this  is  indicated  by  the  more  depressed 
form  of  the  bill,  and  the  white  collar  round  the  neck ;  the 
nape  also  is  very  conspicuously  crested,  a  |  eculiarity  found 
in  no  other  group  of  the  genus.  To  this  and  to  the  curled 
tail  of  the  tame  duck  we  shall  presently  advert.  Having 
now  reached  what  appears  to  be  tne  typical  form  of  Bosch  as9 
we  see  that  nature  as  usual  again  departs  from  it.  The 
bill  of  the  mallard  is  throughout  more  depressed  than  that 
of  the  common  Teal.    This  depression  in  fact,  from  being 


Bluc-wingi'il  Teal.    Botches  discorf. 


Dill  of  Bluo-winged  Teal. 

•  In  Ana*  (Botches)  Crteca  the  tail  ia  10  short,  that  tlM  lmfaMVrm MA 
almost  to  the  middle  of  tho  Up  of  the  middle  tail  feathers. 
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greater  than  that  of  the  Gadwall,  or  of  the  Pintail,  obviously 
assimilates  more  to  the  Shoveler.  The  affinity  however 
appears  remote,  since  the  lamina?  of  the  mallard  are  con- 
cealed, while  those  of  the  Shovelers  are  •conspicuously  pro- 
jecting. If  therefore  the  affinity  was  immediate,  it  could 
only  be  demonstrated  by  a  species  having  the  bill  of  the 
common  duck,  but  with  the  lamina?  projecting.  Now  such 
a  species  is  actually  the  blue- winged  Teal  of  North  Ame- 
rica, in  which  these  laminae  project  nearly  as  much  as  in 
the  Gadwall,  while  the  upper  mandible  exhibits  that  pecu- 
liar sinuosity  towards  the  base  which  is  seen  in  no  other 
ducks  besides  the  Shovelers.  If  this  affinity  required  any 
further  support,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  '  General  History  of  Birds,'  that  the  plumage 
of  the  New  Holland  Shoveler,  excepting  the  white  facial 
crescent,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  blue- winged 
Teal, — the  very  bird  which  thus  unites  the  sub-genus  Bos- 
chas  to  that  of  Anas,  and  completes  the  circle  of  the  whole 
group/ 

Of  the  sub-genus  Boschas,  the  common  mallard  or  wild 
duck,  Botcfias  domestical  may  be  selected  as  an  example. 
Both  sexes  of  this  beautiful  bird  are  so  well  known  that 
either  description  or  figure  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  the 
Canard  sauvage  of  the  French;  Capo  verde  (the  male), 
Anitra  (the  female),  Germano,  and  Paperone  of  the  Italians ; 
Wilde  Ente  and  Gemeine  Ente  of  the  Germans;  Ethin- 
neesen  sheesheep  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  Stock-Duck  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  residents ;  and  Cors  Hicyad,  Garan  Hieyad, 
and  Hydnwy  of  the  antient  British. 

The  weight  of  the  wild  mallard  is  usually  about  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  The  abundance  of  the  bird  at  one  time 
in  Britain  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  passage  in 
Pennant :— '  Amazing  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and  teals 
are  taken :  by  an  account  sent  us  of  the  number  caught,  a 
few  winters  past,  in  one  season,  and  in  only  ten  decoys,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet,  it  appeared  to  amount  to 
3 1,200,  in  which  are  included  several  other  species  of  ducks ; 
it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  above  particular,  wigeon 
and  teal  are  reckoned  but  as  one,  and  consequently  sell  but 
at  half  the  price  of  ducks.  .  .  .  The  account  of  the  numbers 
here  mentioned  relates  only  to  those  that  were  sent  to  the 
capital.  It  was  customary  formerly  to  have  in  the  fens  an 
annual  driving  of  the  young  ducks  before  they  took  wing. 
Numbers  of  people  assembled,  who  beat  a  vast  tract,  and 
forced  the  birds  into  a  net  placed  at  the  spot  where  the 
sport  was  to  terminate.  A  hundred  and  fifty  dozens  have 
been  taken  at  once ;  but  this  practice  being  supposed  to  be 
detrimental,  has  been  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.' 
Selby  observes  upon  this  that  the  same  district  at  the 
present  time  does  not  produce  perhaps  a  dozen  broods  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  Waterton  has  pointed  out  that  the  duck  and  the 
drake  are  clothed  in  the  same  plumage  only  for  a  very 
short  time  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Selby  s  observations  on 
the  change  of  plumage  are  referred  to  under  the  account  of 
the  Pintail. 

The  trachea  of  the  mallard  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
labyrinth  much  larger  than  that  of  the  gadwall,  but  not 
unlike  it;  the  tube  does  not  differ  much  in  diameter 
throughout  its  length.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  London  (Physiological  series,  gallery, 
No.  1 124),  are  the  termination  of  the  trachea,  inferior  larynx, 
bronchi©,  and  lungs  of  a  drake.    (Anas  Boschas,  Linn.) 

Localities. — The  wild  duck  is  widely  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  globe.  Few  of  tne  temperate  and 
arctic  regions  are  without  it.  Temminck  places  its  habi- 
tation in  the  northern  countries,  and  observes  that  it  is 
known  as  a  bird  of  passage  nearly  throughout  Europe, 
haunting  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes.  C.  L.  Bonaparte 
( Specchio  Comparativo)  mentions  it  as  very  common  near 
Rome  in  winter.  For  its  American  range,  see  Geographical 
distribution  above. 

Food. — Fishes,  fry  or  spawn,  slugs,  water  insects,  aquatic 
plants,  their  seeds,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  (Temminck) — 
insects,  worms,  si  asp,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  &c.  (Selby.) 

Propagation. — *  In  a  natural  state/  says  Selby,  '  wild 
ducks  always  pair,  though  in  a  state  of  domestication  they 
are  observed  to  be  polygamous.  The  pairing  takes  place 
towards  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
they  continue  associated  till  the  female  begins  to  sit,  when 
the  male  deserts  her,  joining  others  of  his  own  sex  similarly 
situated ;  so  that  it  is  usual  to  see  the  mallards,  after  May, 
in  small  flocks  by  themselves.    About  this  time  also  they 


begin  to  undergo  the  changes  of  colour  that  assimilate 
them  in  a  great  degree  to  the  female,  and  which  is  retained 
till  the  period  of  the  autumnal  or  general  moult.  The  care 
of  the  young  thus  devolves  entirely  upon  the  duck,  and  is 
not  partaken  by  the  male,  as  Wilson  and  others  appear  to 
think ;  and  this  fact  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
verifying,  as  many  wild  ducks  annually  breed  upon  the 
edges  of  our  Northumbrian  moors,  and  the  young  broods 
are  of  course  frequently  under  inspection  as  they' descend 
the  rivulets  to  the  lower  marshy  parts  of  the  country.  The 
nest  of  the  wild  duck  is  generally  made  in  some  dry  spot 
of  the  marshes,  and  not  for  from  water,  to  which  she  can 
lead  her  progeny  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  is  composed  of 
withered  grass  and  other  dry  vegetable  matter,  ana  usually 
concealed  from  view  by  a  thick  bush  or  some  very  rank 
herbage,  though  other  and  very  dissimilar  situations  are 
occasionally  chosen,  as  several  instances  have  been  recorded 
where  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  on  the  fork  of  a  large 
tree,  or  in  some  deserted  nest,  ouch  an  instance  once 
occurred  within  my  knowledge,  and  near  my  own  residence, 
where  a  wild  duck"  laid  her  eggs  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow, 
at  least  thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  At  this  elevation  she 
hatched  her  young ;  and  as  none  of  them  were  found  dead 
beneath  the  tree,  it  is  presumed  she  carried  them  safely  to 
the  ground  in  her  bill,  a  mode  of  conveyance  known  to  be 
frequently  adopted  by  the  Eider  Puck.'  Montagu  (Or/nth. 
Diet.,  Sujipl.)  says,  *  we  have  been  assured  by  a  person  of 
•undoubted  veracity  that  a  half  domesticated  duck  made 
a  nest  in  Rumford  Tower,  hatched  her  young,  and  brought 
them  down  in  safety  to  a  piece  of  water  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Others  have  been  known  to  breed  in  trees ;  and 
we  recollect  the  nest  of  this  bird  being  found  in  the  head  of 
an  old  pollard  willow,  impending  the  water,  from  whence  the 
young  might  readily  drop  unhurt  into  their  natural  element 
Mr.  Tunstall  mentions  one.  at  Etchingham,  in  Sussex, 
which  was  found  sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  on  an  oak-tree, 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground :  ana  the  author  of  the 
'  I^ural  Sports'  records  an  instance  of  one  taking  possession 
of  the  nest  of  a  hawk  in  a  large  oak.  To  these  we  can  add, 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
that  out  of  a  large  flock  of  half-domesticated  ducks,  one 
deposited  her  eggs  in  the  principal  fork  of  a  large  tree  near 
his  house.1  Eggs,  ten  to  fourteen,  of  a  bluish-white;  the 
female,  when  she  quits  the  nest  for  food,  coven  them  with 
down  and  other  substances. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  different  me- 
thods of  taking  the  wild  duck,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  Willughby,  Pennant,  and  Bewick, 
for  descriptions  of  the  decoy,  the  latter  furnished  by  Mr. 
Bonfellow ;  to  those  of  Wilson  and  others,  for  various  modes 
of  capture ;  and  to  Col.  Hawker's  well-known  book,  for  the 
modes  of  hut-shooting,  &c,  and  some  particulars  relating 
to  decoys. 

In  a  domesticated  state  it  is  most  widely  distributed.  All 
the  varieties  that  the  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  produce  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  various  poultry-yards.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  Aylesbury  and  other  breeds,  where  size  and  delicacy  of 
flesh  have  been  principally  considered,  we  find  penguin 
ducks  standing  nearly  erect,  hook-billed  ducks,  and  even  a 
variety  where  the  caprice  of  man  has  succeeded  in  nearly 
obliterating  the  webs  of  the  feet  and  curtailing  the  bill  till 
it  has  lost  its  spatulate  shape  and  is  become  a  deformity, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  common  fowL 
Some  of  these  birds  have  been  shown  as  the  ofispring  of  a 
cock  and  a  duck,  we  need  hardly  say,  without  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  monstrous  assertion.  Selby  observes, 
that  in  the  domesticated  varieties  the  peculiar  specific  dis- 
tinction of  the  curled  feathers  of  the  tail  is  stul  retained. 
In  China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East,  numbers  of 
ducks  are  hatched  by  artificial  means. 

Hybrids. 

Latham  states  that  the  male  Muscovy  duck  and  common 
duck  will  breed  together.  The  young  bear  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  common  duck  than  to  the  Muscovy  dnck. 

In  '  Fauna  Boreali  Americana'  Mr.  Swainson  places  the 
genera  Mareca  and  Dendronessa  in  his  sub-family  Anatina* 
Mareca.     (Stephens.) 

Selby  says  that  the  wigeon s  are  distinguished  from  the 
teals  by  a  much  shorter  and  less  cylindrical  bill ;  and  from 
the  ducks,  by  that  member  becoming  more  contracted  and 
narrow,  instead  of  widening  towards  its  tip.  The  lamina) 
of  the  bill  arc  also  broader  and  set  wider  apart,  approaching 


k  form  nearer  to  those  of  the  sub-family  Atiserina.    These 

he  adds,  also  vary  in   their   fatbits,    fur   hut 

^bg  and  sifting  the  mat]  with  their  bills  for  ii 

tpot)  which  food  moat  of  the  other  genera  live, 

principally  on  grasses  and  vegetable  diet,  which 

i  the  same  manner  as  geese.     Their  flight  is 

swift,  and  they  have  a  peculiar  shrill  wl 

In  the  shape  of  the  tracheal  labyrinth  they  re- 

lie  Pintail  more  than  any  other  species  :  the  middle 

the  tail  are  also  acute,  and  considerably  longer 

thin  the  n 


Bill  of  Wig**. 

Example,  hfareca  Americana  (Stephens),  American  If'i 
Mm,  This  is  the  Anas  Americana  of  Gmelin  and  of  Sabine, 
klm's  Journal,   and  AtheekemQW-iveeshej)  of  the 

;oM  of  ik  mole  killed  on  the  Saskatchewan,  May, 

four.— A  white  baud  from  the  forehead 

d  the  eye  by  a  broad  dark-green 

Lhenurhal  crest,    tipper  part  and  sides 


utk  above 
Bdlbtd  \ 
fart 
•bite. 


glossed  with  frrey* 
pular*.  scapulars,  and  tianks, 


Base  of  llu 
.  minutely 
ied  and  black;  hind  part  of  the 
^  in  a  similar  manner  with  clove-brown  and 
r    colour  prevailing    on   the    tail-coverts, 
t»ing-co  verts,  primaries,  and  tail,  clove-brown  ;  inter- 
d  greater  coverts,  sides  of  the  rump,  breast,  and 
tfum,  velvet-black  below,  duek- 
Bf  bom  norly  with  black  and  posteriorly 

Exterior  webs  of  the  tcrtiaries,  and  lateral  and 
rmsh-blaek,  tho  first  bordered  with 
B*U*  bluish-grey,  bordered  and  tipped  with  black. 


i  and 


u 


ICmoKAaiarimM 

Rk*x .—  B*U  particularly  short,  being  not  so  lon»  a*  itie 
u%A  o  mrd  with  km  ihiing  those  of  the  mallard. 

PliiBntj  of  the  nape  somewhat  lengthened     ft  t*g*%  above 


uii  inch  shorter  than  the  acu1ely*pointed  tail,  which  i 
of  I  urteen  feathers.     Total  lun_ 

The  female   has   the  upper  plumage  dark  i 
edged   and   remotely  barred   with    pale-brown   and 
Thi  intermediate  wing -coverts  are  merely  edged  with  while, 
and  there  is  no  green  on  the  head.     Tail,  shorter  and  Hot 
so  tapering*    Total  length  about  two  inches  less  than  tho 
male. 

Localities*  Propagation,  Habits,  $e. — Wilson  says  that 
ery  common  in  winter  along  the  whole  coast  from 
Florida  to  Rhode  Island;  but  most  abundant  in  Carolina, 
where  it  frequents  the  rice  plantations.  In  Martinico  great 
Hocks  take  short  flights  from  one  rice-field  to  another 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  much  complained  of  by 
the  planters.  They  are  said  to  be  in  great  plenty  at  St. 
Domingo  and  Guiana,  where  they  are  called  VRiSjB 
gingcou,  Are  said  sometimes  to  perch  on  trees.  Feed  m 
company  (hut  little  in  the  day),  aud  have  a  centinel  on  the 
watch.  C'nine  out  from  their  hiding-places  in  the  evening. 
Are  not  known  to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  United  S 
Arc  common  in  the  winter  months  along  the  bays  of  Egg 
Harbour  and  Cape  May,  and  ilea  those  of  the  Delaware. 
They  leave  their  places  in  April,  and  appear  upon  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay  in  May,  as  soon  as  the  thaws  come  on, 
chiefly  in  pair*;  lay  there  only  from  six  to  eigl^ 
feed  on  flies  and  worms  in  the  swamps;  depart  in  t! 
autumn.  (Wilson  here  quotes  Hut  chins.)  Wilson  further 
states,  that  the  wigeon  is  extremely  fond  of  the  tender 
i  thai  particular  species  of  aquatic  plant  on  which 
the  Canvass-back  duck,  so  abundant  in  Chesapeak  Bay, 
feeds-      The  ii  its  constant  companion;    and  the 

ever  dives,   watches  the  moment  of  the 
Mng  with  the  morsel  for  which  the  latter 
bird  has  dived,  and  before   be  has  his  eyes  well  opened, 

and  makes  off.  On  this  account  the  Cat 
backs  and  wigeons,  or,  as  they  are  called  round  thi 
Bald  Plates,  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  contention, 

Dendronessa  (Swainson). 


Bill  of  Summer  Due* 

Head  crested.    Bill  as  high  at  the  has. 
towards  the  tip  narrow  an  plnced 

the   middle   of  the    bill.      Trrhal  /father*   orna- 
mented.    Feet   as   in   Anas,     Type  D 
Iwurd*  pt  102. 
Mr.  Swainson*  who  tlm^  characterises  the  geout,  observes 
< '  Fauna  Bofetli  Americana*)  that '  this  is  obviously  th« 

rir»l  type  of  the  Anahme.     The  D.  Sponxa.  by  the 

advancement  of   the  bfll  towards    ti  ■ 

errant  nd  shows  the  connect ion  of  tiie  group  to 

8oma& 

Example.   Dendronesfta  Sfxmsa  (Swainson),  the  Su 

is  the  Wood  Duck  of  Audubon,  Ansceatmw 
of  the  Chippewa**,  Anas  Sponsa  of  Linn 

Description   of   a  male,  killed   at  Cumberland    li 
tat,  54y;  June,  1827,     Co/our, — Head  abo^e  an  J  spare  be 
twecn  the  eye  and  bill  glossy  dark  -green ;    chi 
large  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  purple,  with  bl 
Uec t tons;   pendent  occipital 

marked  villi  two  narrow  win 


D  U  C 


iat 


D  U  C 


terminating  behind  the  eye,  the  other  extending  over  the 
to  the  bill  ;  sides  of  the  neck  purplish-red,  Hanging  on 
the  from  k  and  sides  of  the  breast  to  brown,  and 

there  spotted  with  white.     Scapulars,  id  tail  ex- 

hibiting a  play  of  duck-green,  purple,  blue,   and  vel 
black  colours:    interscapulars,  pi-  irt  of  the  I 

rump,  and  upper  lad-coverts  blackish  green  and    purple  ; 
al  of  the  lateral  covert*  reddish-orange ;  a  hair-like, 
splendent,  reddish  -purple  tuft  on  each  side  of  the  rump; 
the  under  coverts  brown.     Chin,  liar  round  I  he 

neck,  a  ereseeutic  baron  the  I  middle  of  the  breast, 

and  whole  of  the  abdomen,  while.     Flanks]  -,rrey, 

lively  undulated  with  Id  i  the  long  feathers, 

;md  also  times  on  th«  shoulder,  broadly  barred  with  white 
and  black.  Inner  wing-coverts  white,  baited  with  brown. 
Almost   all  the  coloured  plm  lours 

wii)  .    Bill  red ;  a  space  between  the  nostrils, 

its  tip,  margin-,  and  lower  mandible,  black.     Legs  orange- 
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Sitinnifr  Duck,     DcafironcsM  Si'ousa,    Main 

horter  inan  the  head  ;   considerably  nar- 
row the  tip.  like  that  of  the  Eider;  its  height  at 
the  lirius  greater  than  its  width;  its  frontal  angles  pro- 
longed.      Mandible*   stt  othed*      Unguis    strong, 
arched  or  boo                          1  irge,  pervious,  lateral.     / 
,              Ocdpita                ig  and  pendent     it 
then  the  luil.  which  consists  of  si  le  rounded 
i-.-rs.    Total  length  2 1  irvhes. 
The  female  wants  the  fin                           flanks  and  ihe 
Les  of  the  rump.     She  ha 

tally  about  the 
(Richard 
.—  Audub 
the  wholi  United  States,  and  thai 

from  Laui  :ines  of  Maine,  and 

from  tKfl  vicinity  oi 

extended.      El  iringly  during  the 

a  Scotia;  but  farther  north  he  did 

\e  it,     Everywhere  in  tin  fbtttfcd 

putter 
Mr  up  the  iters 

tire!  i  the  seoli 

ur  so  pro- 

.th    man,  I  hey 

id  him,  unless  during  the  breeding  season, 

them,  they  will  i 

iam. 

Ihiktts,  $c* — Our  limits  will   not  permit   us  to  insert 

An  mt  of  the  general  habits,  (bod, 

of  the  Summer  Duel  jhy* 

the  same  work. 
\>n.— Cateshy   says    that  the    Summer   Ducks 
nit  and  Carolina*  and  mall 

made  by  woodpi  owing  in  wi 

s  trees.    'While  they  are  young  and 


unable  to  fly,  the  old  ones  curry  them  on  their  hacks  from 
their  Beets  into  Lb  ana  at  the  approach  of  d 

they  Q\  with  their  bills  on  the  1 
fly  away  with  them.1     Audubon's  evidence,  which  W 
give,  differs  from  thai  me  particulars.    *Thc 

Wood  Duck  breeds  hi  the  Midd 
ning  of  April,  in  a  month  later,  and 

Scotia  or  on  our  Northern  Lakes  seldom  before  the  tirst 
days  of  June.  Iii  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  where  I  hire 
had  better  opportunities  of  studying  their  habits  in  tin* 
respect,  they  generally  pair  about  the  Kirch,  some- 

times  a  fortnight  earlier.     1  never  knew  one  of  thea 
to  form  a  nest  on  the  ground  or  on  the  branches  of 

ppear  at  all  time  ,v  broken 

of  some  large  branch,  the  hole  of  our  lai 
(Pious  principalis)*  or  the  deserted  re 
squirrel;   and  1  J  surprised 

go  in  and  out  of  a  hole  of  any  one  of  \\ 
bodies  while  on  wing  seemed  to  be  nearly  half  a 
as  the  aperture  within  which  they  bad  depo 
Once  only  1  found  a  nest  (with  ten  ege,s)  in  the 
rock  on  the  Kentucky  River,  a  few  n 
Generally,  however,  the  boles  to  which  they  b< 
selves  are  either  over  deep  swamp-,   above  ea;; 

i  h ranches  of  high  sycamores,  seldom  more  i1 
or  50  feet  from  the  water.  They  are  much  attu< 
their  breeding  places,  and  for  three  successive  \ 

0  pair  mar  Henderson,  in  Kentucky,  with  egt 
ginniug  of  April,  in  the  abandoned  nest  of  an 

r«     The  eggs,  which  are  from  six  to 
g  to  the  age  of  lag  bird,  are  placed  on  dry 
feathers,  and  a  si  ion  of  down,  which   I  bell 

pluc  ked  fro m  the  breas t  of  tho  fe  m ale.    T  h  c  v  are  \  er- 
ii,  nearly  elliptical,  of  a  light  colour  1 
and  pale 'green,  two  inches  in  length  by  one  and  a  I 
diameter;  the  shell  is  about  equal  in  tin 
the  mallard's  eg^,  and  quite  smooth.    K 
female  completed  her  set  of  eggs  than  sin 
her  mate,  who  now  joins  others)  which  form  thei 
considerable  flocks,  and  thus  remain  apart  urn 
n io  able  to  fly,  when  old  and  young  of  both  se 
gether,  and  so  remain  until  the  commencement  of  I 
breeding  season.     In  all  the  nests  which  I  have  exam  in 

1  have  been  rather  surprised  to  find  a  quauiit 
belonging  to  birds  of  other  species,  even 
meslie  fowl,  and  particularly  of  the  wild  go 

y.    On  coining  upon  a  nest  with  eggs  when 
was  absent  in  search  of  food,  1  have  always  found  the 
covered  over  with  feathers  and  down,  although 
sight  in  the  depth  of  a  wool 
the  contrary,   when  the   nest  was    p 
branch  of  a  tree,  it  could  easil/he  observed  from 
on  account  of  the  feathers,  dead  slicks,  and 
about  it.     If  the  nest  is  placed  immediate!; 
the  young,  the  moment  they  are  hatched. 
mouth  id"  the  hole,  launch  into  the  air  with 
and  feet  spread  out,  and  drop  into  th 
but  whenever  their  birth-place  is  at  some  dista 
the  mother  carries  them  to  it  on< 
them  so  as  not  to  injui 

as,  however,  when  the  hole  was  thh 
\ards  from  a  bayo  piece  of  water.  1  < 

the  mother  suffered  the  young  to  fall  un  the 
dried    leaves  beneath  the 
directly  to  the  . 

Dendronessa  g  Ui  and  D.  xpftrtm  br« 

captivity.     1 

the  garden*  of  the  Zootogical  Society  in  lb 
where  most  of  thi  here  emu, 

Our  limits  not  allowing  us  to 
of  a  gei  ader  to  E  • 

for  the  f,   which  1 

stuffed  m  most  of  our  i 
gardens  at  the  Eb 
tunity  of  studying  the  oriental  an 
dronena,  and  their  habiis  in  a 

Mr.  Yarrell  (/'  ocietf 

that  thi  Duck.  D. 

been  shot  recenl 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,    in   his 
observed  in  the  Dukhu 
ing  British  Anatina 
heal  with  specimens  in  the  British  Mv 
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Mandarin  Dock.    Dendronesaa  galericulata.    Male. 

females  for  comparison;  numerous  in  Dukhun;  Rhyn- 
ckaspis  virescens,  Leach,  MSS.,  Anas  clyjjeata,  Linn.; 
identical  with  British  specimens  of  the  common  Shoveler* 
but  differing  from  the  description  of  that  hird  in  Shaw ; 
Mareca  fistulariSy  Steph.,  Anas  Penelope,  Linn.,  Wigeon, 
absolutely  identical  with  specimens  from  Devonshire; 
Qmerquedula  Cirna,  Steph.;  Anas  Circia,  Linn.,  Gar- 
raney,  identical  with  British  specimens;  Querquedu/a 
Creccm  Anas  Crecca,  Linn.,  Common  Teal,  identical  with 

vale  and  female  British  specimens.     (ZooL  Proc.) 

Mr.  Keith  Abhott  (Zool.  Proc*  1834),  in  his'*  List  of 
IVebizond  Birds,'  enumerates  Anas  Boschas,  Linn.,  the 
Mallard*  as  almost  universal;  and  Anas  Querauedula, 
inn.,  which  is  noted  as  inhabiting  India  as  well  as  Europe, 

tnd  as  common  in  the  Himalayan  range. 

Fossil  Anatin^k. 
Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise)  mentions  and 
igures  the  duck  Anas,  (the  figure  represents  the  common 
old  duck),  among  the  land  mammifers  and  birds  of  the 
bird  period  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  he  observes  that 
aany  of  the  genera  there  enumerated  occur  both  in  the 
eeond,  third,  and  fourth  formations  of  the  tertiary  series, 
ad  also  in  caverns,  fissures,  and  diluvium.  Thus,  among 
lae  remains  found  in  the  Kirkdale  Cave  (Reliquice  Dilu- 
immm\  he  enumerates  and  figures  the  right  coracoid 
recess  of  the  scapula  of  a  small  species  of  duck  or  wigeon. 
Dr.  Buckland  also  observes  that  the  eggs  of  aquatic  birds 
have  been  preserved  in  the  lacustrine  formations  of  Cour- 
ses, in  Auvergne.  (See  Croizet  and  Jobert,  Recherches 
er  Us  Oar.  Foss.  du  Depart,  du  Puy  de  Dome,  #c.) 

For  the  rest  of  the  families  or  subfamilies  of  the  great 
Wins    Anas,    see    Fuligulin.b,    Geese,    Merganixae, 

iWAWS. 

DUCLOS,  CHARLES    PINEAU,  was  born   in  the 

year  1 704,  at  Dinant,  in  Bretagne,  whence  he  was  sent  to 

^aris  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  soon  formed  a  connection 

nth  the  wits  of  the  age,  and  published  a  Romance  called 

Acajon  et  ZirpMle.'    This  work  attained  only  moderate 

eiebrity  ;  but  a  subsequent  romance,  entitled  '  Confessions 

la  Comte  de  *  *  V  was  more  successful.     His  reputation 

however  depends  on  a  collection  of  moral  essays,  published 

mder  the  title  of  '  Considerations  sur  les  Mcaurs  de  ce 

Steele*'  which  have  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  writers, 

«tnd  which  Louis  XV.  characterized  as  *  the  work  of  an 

honest    man.'     In  1739  Duclos  was  admitted   into    the 

•  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1747  into  the  Academic 

Francaise,  of  which  he  became  perpetual  secretary.    The 

citizens  of  his  native  town,  to  testify  their  respect  for  him, 

made  him  their  mayor  in  1744,  but  he  continued  to  reside 

at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1772. 

The  romances  of  Duclos,  though  less  indecent  than  the 
works  of  Crebillon  the  younger,  are  sufficiently  indelicate 
to  offend  persons  of  refined  taste,  while  they  lack  the  bitter 
satire  and  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  charac- 
terise that  acute  though  obscene  author.  With  all  de- 
ference to  the  opinions  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  *  Considerations'  is  but 
«&  indifferent  performance.  Thev  are  a  series  of  essays  on 
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the  opinions  which  regulate  society,  and  though  free  from 
the  misanthropic  ill-nature  which  appears  in  Rochefoucauld 
and  occasionally  in  La  Bruyerc,  they  are  deficient  in  the 
real  depth  which  those  writers  exhibit,  and  want  that  charm 
of  novelty  and  originality  which  is  necessary  to  make  mere 
moral  essays  palatable.  The  romances  and  essays  have 
been  collected  into  four  vols.,  8vo.,  under  the  title  of 
*  (Euvrcs  Morales  et  Galantes.'  Duclos  also  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Louis  XL,  and  a  secret  history  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
XV.,  which  have  acquired  some  reputation. 

DUCTILITY  is  the  property  of  bodies,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  metals,  which  admits  of  their  being  drawn  out 
in  length,  while  their  diameter  is  diminished  without  any 
actual  Tract  ure  or  separation  of  their  parts;  in  other  words, 
it  id  upon  this  property  that  the  wire-drawing  of  metals 
depends.  The  following  is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
of  the  metals  which  possess  the  property  in  the  highest 
degree ;  that  of  the  first-mentioned  being  the  greatest  :— 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel, 
palladium,  cadmium. 

Though  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  metals  are  con- 
nected, they  are  not  always  in  the  same  proportion ;  iron, 
for  example,  though  extremely  ductile,  cannot  be  beaten 
into  very  thin  lamina)  The  difference  between  ductility 
and  malleability  has  been  ascribed  to  the  figure  and  ar- 
rangement of  tneir  particles ;  the  malleable  metals  may  be 
conceived  to  consist  of  small  plates,  and  the  ductile  metals 
of  minute  fibres  placed  beside  or  over  each  other;  the  one 
slide  by  their  fiat  surfaces,  the  other  lengthen  and  exert 
an  adhesion  from  one  extremity  to  tho  other. 

According  to  Mu^chenbroek,  a  workman  of  Augsburg 
drew  a  grain  of  gold  into  a  wire  500  feet  long ;  its  diameter 
must  have  been  only  1 -4600th  of  an  inch.  In  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  for  1813,  Dr.  Woollaston  has  de- 
scribed a  method  by  which  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
wire  only  l-30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Of  a  silkworm's  thread  300  feet  weigh  one  grain ;  the 
same  length  of  a  spider's  web  wekrhs  only  l-35th  as  much, 
and  consequently  10,500  feet  weign  only  a  grain. 

DUDLEY,  originally  written  DU  DELE  I,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Halfehire,  in  the  county  of  Worcester  (though  locally  in 
the  hundred  of  Ottlow,  in  Staffordshire),  26  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Worcester,  9  north-west  by  north  from 
Birmingham,  and  127  north-west  by  north  from  London. 

Dudley  owes  its  origin  to  Dodo,  a  Saxon  prince,  who 
built  here  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  a  considerable  emi- 
nence, about  the  year  700.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it 
belonged  to  Gervase  Paganell,  and  >\as  demolished  by  that 
king  in  consequence  of  Gervaso's  taking  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  son,  prince  Henry.  In  16-14  the  castle  was  gal- 
lantly defended  by  Colonel  Beaumont  against  the  parliament 
forces  for  three  weeks,  when  it  was  relieved  by  a  party  of 
the  royal  army  from  Worcester.  The  remains,  consisting 
of  a  gateway,  the  keep,  part  of  the  tower,  tho  offices,  &c, 
form  a  highly  interesting  ruin. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  are  the  rums  of  an  an 
tient  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  of  the  order  of  Cluny, 
founded  by  Gervase  Paganell.  A  mayor  and  other  officers 
are  annually*  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  but  the 
town  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  houses  are  generally  neat  and  well-built,  and  the  streets 
clean  and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  extensive 
subscription  library  was  established  in  1805. 

The  principal  trade  of  Dudley  consists  in  the  smelting 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  with  which  the  whole  neighbour 
hood  abounds,  as  well  as  with  coal.  The  articles  manufac 
f  tired  are  various  iron  utensils,  nails,  and  glass.  In  1831  the 
coal-mines  in  the  parish  employed  500  men ;  570  were  em- 
ployed as  nailers,  and  a  large  number  in  tho  iron-works. 
There  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  tunnel,  one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length 
and  thirteen  feet  high,  has  been  cut  through  the  hill  on 
whirh  the  castle  stands  for  conveying  the  limestone  under 
the  castle-hill  to  the  kilns*.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  8th  of  May 
and  2nd  of  October,  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  August  for  lambs.    Saturday  is  the  market-day. 

The  population  consists  of  23,000  persons,  the  major  part 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  mining,  manufacturing  nails,  and 
smelting  iron  ore.  Dudley  sends  one  member  to  the  H  oust* 
of  Commons,  under  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  are  two  churches,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Edmund,  anil 
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a  chapel  of  ease,  recently  erected.  St.  Thomas  is  a  hand- 
some building  in  the  modern  style  of  English  architecture, 
with  a  lofty  spire.  There  arc  places  of  worship  for  Metho- 
dists. Baptists,  Independents,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by 
Thomas  Wattewood,  clothier,  of  Stafford,  and  Mark  Bysmor, 
stillworker,  of  London,  and  endowed  with  land  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  now  above  300/. 
The  master  receives  200/.  a  year,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  averages  about  30  or  40.  A  charity-school  for 
clothing  and  educating  40  girls,  and  another  charity  for 
clothing  seven  poor  men  was  established  in  1819,  by  Mrs. 
<  artwr.ght,  in  consequence  of  a  legacy  left  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Antrobus.  A  school  for  clothing  and 
educating  50  bo\s  was  founded  1732,  and  endowed  with 
land  by  Robert,  Samuel,  and  Ann  Baylis.  About  200  boys 
a.e  educated  here,  exclusively  of  those  on  the  foundation. 
There  is  a  blue  school,  where  230  boys,  and  a  school  of 
industry,  whcie  220  girls  are  educated.  The  Unitarians 
have  also  a  school  for  girK 

A  fossil  called  the  Dudley  Locust  is  found  in  great 
qualifies  and  vaiiety  of  sizes  "in  the  limestone  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood;  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species 
of  Monoculus.  Nash,  in  his  *  History  of  Worcestershire,' 
mentions  one  four  inches  five-eighths  in  length,  and  three 
inches  three-fourths  in  width. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Dudley  there  are  several  chalybeate 
springs,  as  well  as  a  spa  well,  held  in  high  estimation  for 
its  e  iicacy  in  cutaneous  disorders. 

DUEL,  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  persons  in  con- 
sequence of  an  affront  given  by  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
and  lor  the  purpose  (as  is  said)  of  satis/action  from  the 
person  affronting  to  the  person  affronted.  Such  is  a  general 


personal  and  virulent  abuse;  and  also  when  one  man  im 
pugns  or  disparages,  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ways, 
the  character  of  some  relative  or  intimate  friend  of  another 
man.  An  insult  or  injury  to  a  female  relative  in  particular, 
or  to  a  female  companion,  such  as  a  partner  in  a  ball-room, 
is  always  accounted  a  great  affront  Sometimes  even  the 
simple  fact  of  success  in  an  amatory  affair  it  construed  by 
the  unsuccessful  rival  as  an  affront,  and  he  who  has  suc- 
ceeded is  called  upon  for  satisfaction.  Such  are  the  prin- 
cipal affronts  which,  according  to  custom  or  fashion  or  (as 
it  is  also  called)  the  law  of  honour,  are,  at  different  times, 
reasons  or  grounds  for  fighting  a  duel. 

When  any  one  of  these  affronts  has  been  given  by  out 
man  to  another,  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion  fcr  this  last  to 
call  on  the  affronter  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologue  for  (ti 
the  case  may  be)  that  which  constituted  the  affront,  or  else 
(in  significant  phrase)  to  give  the  usual  satisfaction, — the! 
satisfaction  (as  it  is  also  sometimes  circumloouUed)  which 
one  gentleman  expects  from  another.  He  at  the  same  time 
usually  names  some  friend,  in  whose  keeping  (to  use  the 
fashionable  phrase)  be  places  his  honour,  and  to  whom  his 
affronter  is  to  address  any  communication.  This  call  or 
challenge  having  reached  its  destination,  and  the  affronter 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  retract,  explain,  or  apologize, 
he  too  singles  out  a  friend  to  whom  he  likewise  entrusts  hit 
honour;  the  two  friends  or  seconds  (as  they  are  called) 
then  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  between  the  affronter 
and  the  person  affronted,  or  (varying  the  expression)  the 
challenger;  they  fix  the  time  and  place,  and  get  ready  the 
weapons ;  the  meeting  takes  place  ;  the  word  Jfre  is  utiered, 
according  to  a  previous  agreement  between  the  secondi; 
the  hostilities  commence,  and  they  proceed  until  one  of  lbs 
parties  either  fires  in  the  air,  or  is  killed  or  wounded,  or 


description  of  the  duel,  as  now  existing  in  England  and  '  until  the  seconds  interfere  to  stop  them.    The  parties,  or 
other  European  nations,  and  in  America.  rather  so  many  of  them  as  are  alive,  then  leave  1  * 


European 
The  rise  of  the  present  duel,  or  practice  of  duelling,  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  which  obtained  in  early 
ages,  jointly  with  the  single  combat  or  tournament  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  which  again  most  probably  owed  its  own 
existence  to  the  early  trial  by  battle.  This  trial  by  battle, 
or  duel  (as  it  was  also  called),  was  resorted  to,  in  accordance 
wi;h  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  time,  as  a  sure  means 

of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  m  . 

with  a  crime,  or  of  adjudicating  a  disputed  right.  It  was  after  they  have  fired,  or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  (&% 
thought  that  God  took  care  to  superintend,  and  to  see  that,  ;  pistols  at  one  another.  That  this  satisfaction,  which  tm 
in  every  case,  innocence  was  vindicated  and  justice  observed,    one  professes  to  give  and  the  other  to  receive,  is  of  that  out 


many  ot  tbem  as  are  alive,  then  leave  the  grouid, 
satisfied;  the  principals  (if  both  are  alive)  sometime! 
shaking  hands  with  one  another,  to  denote  either  the  retain 
or  the  commencement  of  friendship.  8uch  are  most  of  the 
circumstances  of  a  duel. 

It  is  professed  that  this  duel  takes  place  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfaction.  The  affronter  professes  to  have  satisfied  the 
man  whom  he  has  affronted,  and  the  challenger  profe?saete 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  man  whom  he  has  challenge!   ^- 


The  trial  by  battle,  or  duel,  thus  viewed,  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  established  in 
three  cases;  viz.,  in  the  court-martial  or  court  of  chivalry, 


which  is  also  expressed  by  the  word  refaration,  is  of coone 
out  of  the  question.  Satisfaction  in  this  its  most  obviosf 
sense,  or  reparation  for  an  injury,  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
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in  appeals  of  felonv,  and  in  civil  cases  upon  issue  joined  in  I  injured  man  firing  at  his  injurer,  and  (what  is  more)  MeJ 
a  writ  of  right.    Once  established  as  a  mode  of  trial,  the  ■  fired  at  in  return. 

duel  was  retained  after  the  superstition  which  had  given  !      The  satisfaction  furnished  by  a  duel  is  of  a  differed  r.^ 
rise  to  it  had  died  away,  and  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  '  sort,  anii  of  a  sort  which,  were  it  distinctly  comprehended  .^r 
of  wreaking  vengeance,  or  gaining  reputation  by  the  display  |  woull  at   once  show   the  absurdity  of  the  practice;  ft  ^ 
of  courage.   Then  came  the  ago  of  chivalry,  with  its  worship  .  is  a   satisfaction  occasioned  by  the   knowledge  that,  If  »■  " 
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of  punctilio  and  personal  prowess,  its  tilts  and  tournaments ; 
ana  the  duel,  originally  a  mode  of  trial  established  by  law, 
became  in  time  (what  it  now  is)  a  practice  dependent  on 
certain  conventional  rules  of  honour,  or  on  fashion. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  duel  in 
its  present  character.  This  duel  takes  place,  as  we  have 
already  said,  in  consequence  of  an  affront.  In  order  then  to 
have  a  complete  notion  of  the  present  practice  of  duelling,  we 


standing  Are,  the  challenger  has  shown  his  courage,  ess 
that  the  world  cannot  call  him  coward.  Now  it  is  esw 
that  there  would  be  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  on  tms 
point,  previous  to  the  fighting  of  the  duel,  and  therefore  do 
reason  for  seeking  satisfaction  of  this  sort,  were  it  not  that 
the  practice  of  duelling  existed.  Were  men  not  in  the  ha- 
bit of  fighting  duels,  and  therefore  not  expected  to  expsft 
themselves  to  fire  after  having  received  an  affront,  then 


must  understand  what  an  aftront  is,  and  the  best  way  of    would  be  no  ground  for  calling  their  courage  into  quetnm, 


explaining  this  word  affront  is  the  way  of  enumeration ;  for 
were  we  to  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  an  affront  is 
anything  which  (in  the  common  phrase)  hurts  a  man's 
feelings,  or  again,  which  wounds  his  honour,  we  should 
only  be  using  words  which  themselves  require  to  be  ex- 
plained as  much  as  the  word  affront.  We  might  as  well 
say  at  once,  forgetting  that  it  is  our  object  to  explain  tho 
grounds  or  reasons  of  a  duel,  that  an  affront  is  anything 
which  is  at  any  time  the  ground  or  reason  of  a  duel ;  for  we 
should  give  as  much  and  as  correct  information  by  this  as  by 
either  of  the  preceding  explanations. 

An  affront  is  considered  to  be  given  when  one  man 
charges  or  insinuates  against  another  that  he  is  guilty  of 
a  lie,  of  dishonesty  in  pecuniary  transactions,  of  cowardice, 
of  hypocrisy,  of  being  actuated  by  one  motive  or  set  of  mo- 
tives when  he  professes  to  be  actuated  by  others ;  when  (in 
the  common  phrase,  which  is  sufficiently  vague  and  com- 
prehensive), one  man  imputes  motives  to  another ;  when 
ne  indulges  in  expressions  of  contempt,  or  what  is  styled 


h   - 
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and  therefore  no  necessity  for  satisfying  themselves  thattht 
world  thinks  them  courageous.    The  practice  of  dneflflf 
then  itself  causes  the  evil  which  it  is  called  in  to  rem*  * 
the  injury  for  which  it  is  required  to  administer  satisfl 
Such  being  the  case,  we  call  the  practice  absurd.  And 
one  who  saw  this  would  immediately  see  its  absurdity.  1st 
the  word  satis/action  is  conveniently  ambiguous.  When  OS* 
speaks  of  it,  or  hears  it  spoken  of,  one  thinks  of  that  smnsfst- 
tion  which  means  reparation  for  an  injury,  and  which  if  let 
the  satisfaction  furnished  by  the  dim) ;   and  it  is  faaeiei 
that  the  practice  has  some  reason  in  it    Thus  are  men  the 
dupes  of  words.  "j^ 

The  real  object  then  of  the  duel  is,  in  most  cases,  to  satis*  ^ 
the  person  who  provokes  it,  or  who  sends  the  challenge,  thst  c* 
the  world  does  not  suspect  him  of  a  want  of  courage;  and  it  '& 
will  be  useful  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  duel  furnishei  ? — 
this  sort  of  satisfaction  as  well  to  the  man  who  gave  the  J  J 
affront,  as  to  him  who  was  affronted.  Ita  object  atata  r^ 
certain  cases,  is  doubtless  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  S 
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MB  who  hat  received  an  affront.  But  in  all  cam  that  ob- 
wet  which  is  professed,  or  which  ii  generally  understood  to 
be  professed,  of  satisfaction  in  the  sense  of  reparation  for 
the  affront,  is  no  more  than  a  pretence. 

Though  the  practice  of  duelling,  however,  cannot  and  does 
not  effect  the  good  of  repairing  an  injury,  it  may  very  pos- 
sibly effect  other  sorts  of  good.  It  is  a  Question  then  worthy 
of  consideration,  whether  this  practice  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
ductive of  good  or  of  evil  ?  If  it  be,  on  the  whole,  produc- 
tive of  evil,  another  question  arises,  how  is  it  to  be  got 
rid  of? 

The  advantage  of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  generally  said 
Is  consist  in  its  tendency  to  increase  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment of  manners.  So  far  as  this  tendency  exists  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  operate,  is  obvious.  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
reason  for  a  man  to  abstain  from  giving  an  affront,  that  he 
will  be  subjected  in  consequence  to  the  fire  of  a  pistol. 

Now  it  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  the  affronts 
which  are  constituted  reasons  or  grounds  of  duels  by 
fifc&hioft,  or  the  law  of  honour,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
public  opinion,  are  so  constituted  because  they  are  judged 
my  pabhc  opinion  deserving  of  disapprobation.  If  then  the 
practice  of  duelling  did  not  exist,  public  opinion,  which  now 
constitutes  these  affronts  grounds  of  a  duel,  as  being  de- 
serving of  disapprobation,  would  still  condemn  them,  and, 
condemning  them,  provide  men  with  a  reason  to  abstain 
from  them.  Thus  there  would  still  exist  a  reason  to  ab- 
sttia,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  practice  of  duelling  now  pro- 
Tales  a  reason.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  practice  of 
duelling  itself  depends  on  public  opinion  alone.  A  man 
tghls  berause  public  opinion  judges  that  he  who,  in  certain 
cases,  refuses  to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge  is  de- 
serving of  disapprobation ;  he  fights  from  fear  of  public 
7'ni<m.  If  he  abstain  from  giving  an  affront  eft  account 
the  existence  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  it  is  because 
the  fear  of  public  opinion  would  oblige  him  to  fight ;  he 
abstains  then  from  fear  of  public  opinion.  Now  we  have 
seen  that  there  would  be  the  fear  of  public  opinion  to  deier 
bun  from  the  affronts  which  now  lead  to  duels,  if  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  did  not  exist.  Thus  the  practice  of  duelling 
does  not  in  any  case  provide  a  reason  to  abstain,  which 
public  opinion  would  not  provide  without  its  aid.  As  a 
■Sena  then  of  increasing  courtesy  and  refinement  of  man- 
Ben,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  unnecessary ;  and  inasmuch 
as  its  tendency  to  polish  manners  is  the  only  advantage 
wfakh  can,  with  any  show  of  probability,  be  ascribed  to  it, 
there  will  be  no  good  effects  whatever  to  set  against  the  evil 
affects  which  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate.  There  will  be 
so  difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  between  good  and  evil. 

First,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  inas- 
much as  it  often  diminishes  the  motives  to  abstain  from  an 
•front.  We  have  seen  that  the  existence  of  this  practice 
leads  public  opinion  to  employ  itself  concerning  the  courage 
a?  the  two  persons,  who  (the  one  having  affronted  and 
the  other  having  been  affronted)  are  in  a  situation  in  which, 
according  to  custom  or  fashion,  a  duel  takes  place.     Public 

r'  lion  then  is  diverted  by  the  practice  of  duelling  from 
affront  to  the  extraneous  consideration  of  the  courage 
a?  the  two  parties.  It  censures  the  man  who  has  given  the 
■front  only  if  he  shrinks  from  a  duel ;  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  censure  the  man  who  has  received  the  affront  for  the 
ame  reason.    Thus  in  a  case  where  a  man,  reckless  of  ex- 

Kg  his  life,  is  disposed  to  give  affronts,  he  is  certain  that 
it  avert  censure  for  an  affront  by  being  ready  to  fight 
a  duel ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  bold  or  reckless  man  is  dis- 
posed to  affront  one  who  is  timid,  or  a  man  expert  with  the 
pistol  one  who  is  a  bad  shot,  he  can  reckon  on  the  man 
whom,  he  affronts  refusing  to  fight,  and  on  censure  being  thus 
Aiverted  from  himself  who  has  given  an  affront  to  him  who 
ass  shown  want  of  courage.  It  is  well  observed  in  a  clever 
article  m  the  Westminster  Review : — '  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  character  of  a  bully,  in  all  its  shades  and 
degrees,  would  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  any  one,  in  a 
country  where  the  law  is  too  strong  to  suffer  actual  assaults 
to  be  committed  with  impunity,  where  public  opinion  is 
powerful,  and  duelling  net  permitted ;  but  where  duelling 
ii  in  full  viirjour,  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  the  bully 
may  not  only  enjov  the  delight  of  vulgar  applause,  but  the 
advantages  of  real  power.9  (vol.  iv.,  p.  28.) 

Secondly,  the  practice  of  duelling  is  disadvantageous,  as 
increasing  the  amount  of  injury  which  one  man  can  do  to 
by  an  affront.    There  is  not  only  the  injury  to  his 


feelings  occasioned  by  the  affront,  but  also  the  fear  excited 
by  the  danger  to  which  tho  existence  of  the  practice  of 
duelling  subjects  him,  after  receiving  the  affront. 

Thirdly,  the  practice  of  duelling  affords  means  for  the 
gratification  of  vengeance ;  and  thus  tends  to  hurt  the  clra- 
racters  of  individuals,  by  the  encouragement  both  of  that 
feeling,  and  of  hypocrisy  in  those  who,  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance, and  daring  not  to  own  it,  profess  (in  the  common 
ambiguous  phrase)  to  be  seeking  for  satisfaction. 

Fourthly  (which  is  the  most  important  consideration), 
there  are  the  evils  entailed  by  the  deaths  which  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling  brings  about,— evils  entailed  both  on  the 
persons  dying,  and  on  their  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 
It  is  an  evil  that  a  man  should  be  cut  off  from  life,  *  un- 
houselcd,  disappointed,  unaneled.'  It  is  an  evil,  that  he 
should  be  taken  from  relatives  end  friends  to  whom  his  lire 
is,  in  different  ways  and  degrees,  a  source  of  happiness; 
from  the  parents  who  have  centered  in  him  their  hopes, 
and  to  whom,  in  their  declining  years,  he  might  be  a 
comfort,  or  from  the  wife  and  children  who  look  to  him  for 
support. 

Such  are  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice  of  duelling;  and 
there  being  no  list  of'  good  effects  to  set  against  them,  it 
follows  immediately  that  the  tendency  of  the  practice  is,  on 
the  whole,  evil.  There  arises  then  the  question,  how  is  it 
to  be  got  rid  of? 

A  mild  and  judicious  legislation,  one  which  takes  into 
account,  and  does  not  set  itself  violently  against,  public 
opinion,  may  do  much.  The  punishment  assigned  to  the 
crime  of  duelling  should  (in  Mr.  Bent  ham's  phrase)  be 
prifrular.  It  should  be  a  punishment  which  does  not  tend 
to  excite  sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  thus  defeat  its 
own  object ;  for  where  an  opinion  prevails  that  a  punish- 
meut  is  too  severe,  or  where  (in  other  words)  a  punishment 
is  unpopular,  witnesses,  jurors,  judges  are  provi  led  by  the 
puni*hnic.it  i'self  with  motives  to  shield  (he  criminal.  It 
is  cleur  that  the  punishment  of  death,  which  the  law  of 
England  now  assigns,  is  not  populur;  and  it  is  clear  further 
that,  in  cjii.-cqucnre  of  this,  it  is  almost  entirely  nugatory. 
Public  opinion,  which  favours  duelling,  sets  itself  against 
the  punishment  of  death,  and  renders  legislation  vain. 

Were  a  man  who  hod  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel 
compelled  by  the  law  to  support,  or  assist  in  supporting, 
some  of  his  surviving  relatives,  this,  so  far  as  it  would  go, 
would  be  a  punishment  popular  and  efficacious.  Public 
opinion  would  then  infallibly  In?  against  the  man  who, 
having  incurred  the  penalty,  should  endeavour  to  avoid  it. 
And  such  a  punishment  as  this  would  furthermore  be  supe- 
rior to  the  punishment  of  death,  as  being  susceptible  of 
graduation,  as  furnishing  reparation  to  a  portion  of  those 
who  have  been  most  injured,  and  as  preserving  the  offender, 
that  he  may  have  all  those  opportunities  which  his  naiuial 
life  will  afford  him,  of  improving  himself  and  of  benefiting 
others. 

A  mild  and  judicious  legislation  would  tend  to  guide  and 
improve  public  opinion ;  whereas  such  a  legislation  as  the 
present  tends  only  to  confirm  it  in  its  evil  ways. 

And  as  legislation  may  and  should  assist  the  formation 
of  a  right  public  opinion,  so  is  it  possible  and  desirable 
to  operate  independently  on  public  opinion,  either  that 
the  absence  of  good  legislation  may,  as  for  as  is  pos- 
sible, be  compensated  for,  or  that  the  good  legislation, 
when  present,  may  in  turn  be  assisted.  Now  this  operation 
on  public  opinion  must  be  brought  about  by  the  endeavours 
of  individuals.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man  to  oppose  this 
practice  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  both  by  precept 
and  example;  or  (changing  tho  phrase)  each  man  will 
effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  himself  and  for  his 
fellow  men  by  adopting  this  course.  It  is  his  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  challenging  when  he  has  received  an  affront, 
and  to  refuse  a  challenge  when  he  is  considered  to  have 
given  one,  making  public  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  his  situa- 
tion allows,  his  reasons  for  the  course  which  he  takes,  and 
thus  producing  an  impression  against  the  practice  as  widely 
as  he  can.  In  the  second  of  these  two  cases  he  must  either 
be  able  to  defend,  or  he  must  apologize  for,  that  which  was 
considered  an  affront.  If  he  can  defend  it,  or  show  that 
the  evil  to  the  person  insulted  was  overbalanced  by  the 
good  accruing  to  others,  he  refuses  rightly  to  be  fired  at  for 
having  been  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  or,  if  unable  to  defend 
the  affront,  he  apologizes  for  it,  he  performs  a  manly  and  a 
rational  part  in  refusing  to  fire  at  a  man  whose  feelings  he 
has  wantonly  injured. 
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This  duty  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  public  men,  whose 
sphere  of  influence  is  larger,  and  whose  means  of  producing 
good  effects  by  example  are  therefore  greater,  than  those 
of  others.  A  public  man  who  should  at  all  times  refuse 
to  challenge  or  to  accept  a  challenge,  resting  his  refusal  on 
the  ground  of  the  evil  tendency  of  duelling,  not  of  the  in- 
fraction of  some  other  duty  which  an  accident  has  in  his 
case  connected  with  it  (as  the  violation  of  an  oath),  and 
who  should  at  the  same  time  preserve  himself  from  sus- 

Sicion  or  reproach  by  circumspection  in  speech,  by  a  manly 
efence,  where  it  is  possible,  and,  where  it  is  not,  by  a 
manly  apology,  would  be  a  mighty  aid  for  the  extirpation 
of  this  practice. 

We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  objections  to  duelling  on 
religious  grounds,  it  being  never  denied,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  that  the  practice  is  incompatible  with  the  profession 
of  Christianity. 

DUET  (Duetto,  Ital.  from  Duo),  a  musical  composition 
for  either  two  voices  or  two  instruments.  According  to  the 
Padre  Martini,  the  duo  is  a  vocal  composition  in  the  severe 
ecclesiastical  style,  without  any  kind  of  accompaniment; 
the  duetto,  or  diminutive  of  duo,  one  written  more  freely,  in 
a  lighter  manner,  and  admitting  accompaniment.  The 
older  word  is  now,  however,  become  obsolete. 

DUFRESNE.    [Canoe,  Du.] 

DUGDALE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Dugdale,  Esq.,  of  Shustoke,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
where  he  was  born  September  12th,  1605.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Arthur  Swynfcn,  Esq.,  of  Staf- 
fordshire. He  was  in  part  educated  in  the  free-school  at 
Coventry,  and  subsequently  with  his  father,  with  whom  he 
also  read  •  Littleton's  Tenures,'  some  other  law-books,  and 
history.  In  1622  he  married  Margery,  the  second  daughter 
of  John  Huntbach,  Esq.,  of  Seawall,  in  Staffordshire.  Upon 
his  father's  death  in  1624,  he  succeeded  to  a  small  estate  in 
Shustoke,  -to  which  he  added  by  purchase  the  manor  of 
Blythe,  in  that  parish,  in  1625.  This  latter  estate  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants. 

Dugdale's  natural  inclination,  which  was  chiefly  the 
study  of  antiquities,  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  most 
eminent  antiquaries  of  his  day.  Sir  Symon  Archer,  of 
Tarn  worth,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  by  whose  joint  interest  with  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  then  Earl  Marshal,  he  was  created  a  pursuivant- 
at-arms  extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanche  Lyon,  in 
September,  1638.  Afterwards  he  was  made  Rouge  Croix 
pursuivant  in  ordinary,  by  letters  patent  dated  March 
18th,  1639-40;  by  which  means,  having  lodging  in  the 
Heralds'  College,  and  convenient  opportunities,  lie  made 
large  collections  from  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
as  well  as  from  other  places. 

In  1641,  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  encouragement, 
he  superintended  the  making  of  exact  drafts  of  all  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England;  particularly  those  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Nor- 
wich, Lincoln,  Newark-upon-Trent  Beverley,  Southwark, 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  York,  Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tam- 
worth,  Warwick,  &c.  -  The  drawings  were  made  by  one 
William  Sedgewick,  an  arms-painter,  then  a  servant  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  ;  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Dug- 
dale. Both  were  deposited  in  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's 
library,  that  the  memory  of  these  monuments  might  at  least 
be  preserved  ;  the  state  of  the  times  threatening  imminent 
destruction  to  the  originals. 

In  June,  1642,  the  king,  who  had  retired  to  York,  sum- 
moned Mr.  Dugdale  to  attend  upon  him,  according  to  the 
duty  of  his  office.  Dugdale  accordingly  repaired  to  York, 
and  was  afterwards  commanded  to  attend  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, who  was  marching  into  Worcestershire  to  oppose 
the  forces  raised  by  lord  Brooke  for  the  service  of  the  Par- 
liament. He  attended  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  continued  with  his 
Majesty  till  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  there  to  the  Par- 
liament, June  22nd,  1646.  He  was  created  M.A.  November 
1st,  1642;  and  April  16th,  1644,  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  Chester-herald.  During  bis  long  residence  at 
Oxford,  he  applied  himself  to  such  researches  in  the  Bod- 
leian, and  the  different  college  libraries,  as  he  thought 
might  conduce  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  '  Monasticon,' 
then  designed  by  Roger  Dodsworth  and  himself;  as  well  as 
to  the  history  of  the  antient  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  of 
which  he  afterwards  made  much  use' in  his '  Baronage.' 


After  the  surrender  of  Oxford  upon  Articles,  Dugdale, 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compounded  Tot  his 
estate,  went  to  London ;  where  he  and  Dodsworth  proceeded 
vigorously  in  completing  their  collections  from  the  Tower 
Records  and  Cottonian  library.  A  short  absence  from 
England  in  1648,  when  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton 
to  Paris,  enabled  him  to  improve  his  and  Dodsworth's  col- 
lections with  notices  and  charters  relating  to  the  Alien 
Priories  of  England,  from  the  papers  of  Andrew  DuChesne. 
When  their  collections  were  ready,  the  booksellers,  declining 
to  venture  upon  so  large  and  hazardous  a  work,  Dodsworth 
and  Dugdale  printed  the  first  volume  at  their  own  choree, 
which  was  published  in  1655,  in  folio,  under  the  tile  of  'Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum,'  adorned  with  the  views  of  abbeys, 
churches,  &c.  The  second  volume  was  published  in  folio* 
in  1661.  These  two  volumes  were  collected,  and  chiefly 
written  by  Dodsworth ;  but  Dugdale-  took  great  pains  is 
methodizing  and  disposing  the  materials,  in  making  several 
indexes  to  them,  and  in  correcting  the  press.  Dodsworth  died 
in  August,  1654,  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  first  volume 
was  printed  off.  A  third  volume  Was  published  in 
1673. 

From  an  entry  in  his  diary,  as  early  as  1658,  DugdaW 
appears  to  have  feared  that  a  translation  of  the '  Monas- 
ticon '  would  have  been  published  by  Mr.  King,  probably 
Gregory  King,  at  that  time  his  clerk.  That  such  a  one  was 
prepared,  as  tar  as  the  first  volume  was  concerned,  is  evident, 
since  Dugdale  describes  it  as  '  erroneously  Englished  in  i 
multitude  of  places/  The  translation,  however,  or  rather 
the  epitome,  which  was  subsequently  printed,  did  not 
appear  till  1692,  six  years  after  Sir  William  Dugdale'i 
death.  The  dedication  to  William  Bromley,  Esq.,  is  signed 
J.  W.  It  is  ascribed  to  James  Wright,  who,  in  1684,  pub* 
lished  the  '  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Rut 
land.'     Another  epitome;  by  an  anonymous  writer,  wis 

Sublished  in  1718:  but  believed  to  have  been  by  Captain 
ohn  Stevens,  who,  in  1722  and  1723,  published  two  addi- 
tional volumes  to  the  'Monasticon,'  which,  besides  an 
abundance  of  additional  information  in  English,  contained 
a  very  large  collection  of  new  charters,  together  with  the 
History  of  the  Friaries,  to  which  no  place  had  been  as- 
signed in  the  volumes  published  by  Dugdale.  The  Rev 
Samuel  Peck,  in  1735,  promised  a  fourth  volume  of  lbs 
'  Monasticon,'  which  was  never  completed.  His  collections 
for  it  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  improved  edition  of  the  '  Monasticon'  was  undertaken 
in  1812  by  the  Rev.  Bulkelev  Bandinel,  D.D.,  keeper  of 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  who  soon  relinquished  bis 
task  to  two  other  gentlemen  who  had  been  called  in  ss 
coadjutors,  John  Caley,  Esq.,  of  the  Augmentation  Office, 
and  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  An  account  of  each  religious  house,  in  EngI.sU, 
was  prefixed  to  its  respective  series  of  Latin  charters,  and 
many  new  materials  from  leiger-books,  rolls,  and  other  do- 
cuments were  added,  including  all  that  was  valuable  in 
Stevens's  volumes,  with  the  history  of  several  hundred  reli- 
gious foundations  which  were  unknown  to  Dugdale.  Ttm 
chief  of  the  prints,  by  Hollar,  which  ornamented  the  original 
edition,  were  re-engraved,  and  above  200  plates  of  churches 
and  monasteries  added,  from  drawings  made  exclusively 
for  the  work.  This  new  edition  was  completed  in  1 830,  il 
six  volumes  folio,  the  last  volume  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  1656  Dugdale  published,  at  his  own  charge,  'The 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  illustrated  from  Records, 
Leiger-books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evidences,  Tombes, 
and  Armes,  beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and  Portrait- 
tures,'  folio,  Lond. :  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  county 
histories.  A  second  edition  was  published,  in  two  voiumei 
folio,  in  1730,  revised  and  augmented  by  William  Thomat> 
D.D. ;  and  a  third  was  contemplated  a  few  years  ago,  and 
large  preparations  made  for  it,  by  the  late  William  Hamper, 
E*q.,  of  Birmingham.  While  this  work  was  printing.  Dog* 
dale  remained  in  London,  during  which  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  collecting  materials  for  another  work,  which 
he  published  in  1658,  *  The  History  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  London/  folio.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  enlarged, 
was  published  in  1716,  in  folio,  by  Edward  Maynard,  DJX» 
rector  of  Boddington  in  Northamptonshire;  and  a  third, 
in  1818,  by  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  The  plates  of  the  original 
editions,  both  of  the  Warwickshire  and  the  St.  Paul's,  vert 
by  Hollar.  To  the  two  last  editions  of  the  St  Paula  a  life 
of  Dugdale  was  prefixed. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  through,  JLnA 
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Chancellor  Hyde's  recommendation,  Dugdale  wa9  advanced 
to  the  office  of  Norrov  King  of  Arms.  In  166*2  he  pub- 
lished ( The  History  of  Imhanking  and  Drayning  of  divers 
Fenns  and  Marshes,  both  in  Foreign  Parts  and  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  of  the  Improvements  thereby,'  fol.  Lond. 
1662:  a  second  edition  of  which,  revised  and  corrected  by 
Chaa.  Nalson  Cole,  Esq.,  appeared  in  fol.  Lond.  1772.  This 
work  wras  written  at  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Gorges,  Sir 
John  Marsham,  and  others,  who  were  adventurers  in  drain- 
ing the  great  level  which  extends  itself  into  a  considerable 
part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northamp- 
ton, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  [Bkdford  Level]  About  the 
same  time  Dugdale  completed  the  second  volume  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelmaivs  *  Councils,'  which  was  published  in  1664 
under  the  title  of  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Const itutiones 
in  Re  Ecclesiarum  Orbis  Britannici.  &c„  ab  Introitu  Nor- 
man norara,  ad.  1066,  ad  Exutum  Papam,  a.d.  1531.  Ac- 
rcsferunt  etiam  alia  ad  Rem  Ecclesiasticarn  spectantia,' 
foL  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who  were  the 
great  encouragers  of  tliis  labour,  likewise  employed  Dug- 
dak  to  publish  the  second  part  of  Sir  Henry  S  pel  man's 
'  Glossary.'  Having  revised  the  first  part,  which  had  been 
published  in  1626,  and  arranged  the  materials  of  the  second, 
both  were  printed  together  in  1664  under  the  title  of '  Glos- 
nrinm  Archaiologicum,  continens  Latino-barbara,  Pere- 
grins, Obsoleta,  et  Nova?  Signification  is  Vocabula.'  The 
second  part,  digested  by  Dugdale,  began  with  the  letter  M. 
There  was  another  edition  of  this  work  in  1687. 

Id  1666  he  published,  in  folio,  'Origines  Juridiciales;  or, 
Historical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice, 
Forms  of  Trial,  Punishment  in  Cases  Criminal,  Law 
Writers,'  &c.  &c,  with  portraits  of  several  of  the  judges, 
md  some  other  plates.  A  second  edition  was  published  in 
1671,  and  a  third  in  1680.  The  first  volume  of  'The 
Barcnajre  of  England'  appeared  in  1673,  and  tho  second 
ud  third  in  1 6  76,  folio.  Upon  this  work  he  hod  spent  thirty 
years  of  labour ;  and  though  the  corrections  to  be  made  in  it 
ire  numerous,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best  works  which 
OKt  a*  a  foundation  of  English  history.    [Baronage.] 

la  May,  1677,  Dugdale  was  created  Garter  King  of  Arms, 
uhl  the  day  after  received  from  his  Majesty  the  honour  of 
knight  hood,  much  against  his  will,  on  account  of  the  small- 
ae»  of  his  estate.  In  1681  he  published  '  A  short  View  of 
the  late  Troubles  in  England,  briefly  setting  forth  their 
Zfce,  Growth,  and  Tragical  Conclusion,'  folio.  This  is  the 
last  valued  of  his  publications.  He  published  also,  at  the 
rime  time,  'The  Antient  Usage  in  bearing  of  such  Ensigns 
of  Honour  as  are  commonly  called  Arms,'  &c,  8vo.,  a  se- 
cond edition  of  which,  with  large  additions,  was  published  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  following ;  and  a  third  edition, 
edited  byT.  C.  Banks,  Esq.,  folio,  London,  1811. 

The  last  work  which  Dugdale  published  was  '  A  perfect 
,  Copy  of  all  Summons  of  the  Nobility  to  the  Great  Councils 
ud  Parliaments  of  this  Realm,* from  the  49th  of  king  Henry 
III  until  these  present  times,'  folio,  London,  1685.  A  fac- 
HDule,  with  the  original  date  of  this  work,  was  printed  at 
Birmingham  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

This  industrious  man  died  at  Blythe  Hall,  February  10th, 
16*6,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  in  consequence  of  a  cold ;  and 
*m  interred  at  Shustoke.  His  epitaph  in  Latin,  written 
W  himself  is  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  near  the  spot  of  his 
interment. 

An  account  of  Dugdale's  manuscript  collections  remaining 
is  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendant,  the  late  Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq., 
a!  Merevale  in  Warwickshire,  will  be  found  appended  to  his 
Uft,  Diary,  and  Correspondence,  edited  by  William  Ham- 
per, Esq.,  4 to..  London,  1827,  whence  tho  principal  parti- 
culars of  the  present  life  have  been  obtained.  (See  also  the 
fife  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  History  of  St.  PauTs; 
lad  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  420-427.) 

DUGONG.    [Whales.] 

DUIKERBOK.    [Antelope,  vol  u\,  p.  81,  species  30.] 

DUISBURG,  a  circle  in  tho  northern  part  of  the  great 
idministrative  circle  of  Diisseldorf  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
•bout  252  square  miles  in  area,  and  containing  8  towns, 
I  market-town,  1 4  villages,  and  3  hamlets,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  76,500  inhabitants:  an  increase  of  17,150  since 
1817.  The  Rhine  is  the  western  and  the  Lippe  the  north- 
ern boundary.  It  possesses  rich  coal-mines,  and  has 
108,850  acres  of  fine  arable  land,  and  27,720  of  meadows 
tod  pastures:  grain,  tobacco,  rapeseed,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
based,  fee.  are  raised. 


DUISBURG,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  Ruhr  and  An- 
gerbuch,  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
once  washed  its  walls ;  in  51°  26'  N.  lat,  and  6°  46'  E.  long. 
It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  Tuisconi  or 
Teutones,  who  had  a  camp  on  this  spot:  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  denominated  the  Castrum  Deusonis.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  decayed  towers  on  one 
side,  and  by  a  rampart  and  ditches  on  the  other,  and  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  country.  The  number  of 
houses  is  about  700,  and  of  inhabitants  about  5500:  in  1784 
the  number  of  the  one  was  682,  and  of  the  other  3531  *  the 
population  has  therefore  increased  about  1969  during  the 
last  fifty-two  years,  or  upwards  of  one  per  cent  yearly  on 
the  average.  Duisburg  contains  a  gymnasium  founded  in 
1599,  an  orphan  asylum  and  hospital,  endowed  almshouses, 
a  monastery  of  Minorites,  and  five  churches,  of  which  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  dates  from  the  year  1187,  and  that  of 
St.  Sal va tor,  on  the  tower  of  which  once  stood  an  observa- 
tory, from  1415;  two  of  them  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
others  Protestant.  It  was  the  site  of  a  Protestant  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1655  and  abolished  in  1802.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures  in  the  town;  particularly  of  wool- 
len-cloth, cottons,  stockings,  hats,  woollen  coverlids,  velvet, 
soap,  starch,  and  leather ;  and  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
Westphalian  provinces  in  wine  and  colonial  produce,  grain, 
and  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  two  iron- works, 
where  large  quantities  of  cast-iron  arc  made.  The 
Duisburg  forest,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annul*  i.  60), 
under  the  name  of  the  Saitus  Teutoburgensis,  is  in  the 
vicinity. 

DUKE.  The  title  given  to  those  who  are  in  the  highest 
rank  of  nobility  in  England.  The  order  is  not  older  in 
England  than  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  Previously  to 
that  reign  those  whom  we  now  call  the  nobility  consisted  of 
the  barons,  a  few  of  whom  wore  earls.  Neither  baron  nor 
carl  was  in  those  days,  as  now,  merely  a  title  of  honour ;  tho 
barons  were  the  great  tenants  in  chief,  the  earls  important 
officers  in  the  community.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  England 
there  was  ever  any  office  or  particular  trust  united  with  tho 
other  titles  of  nobility,  viscount,  marquis,  and  duke.  They 
seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  merely  honorary 
distinctions.  They  were  introduced  into  Englund  in  imita- 
tion of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent.  Abroad  however 
the  titles  of  duke  and  marquis  had  been  used  to  designate 
persons  who  held  no  small  political  power,  and  even  inde- 
pendent sovereignty.  The  czar  was  duke  of  Russia  or  Mus- 
covy. There  were  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Burgundy,  and 
Aquitaine:  persons  with  whom  the  earls  of  this  country 
would  have  ranked,  had  they  been  able  to  maintain  as 
much  independence  on  the  sovereign  as  did  the  dukes  on 
tho  continent  of  the  Germanic  or  the  Gallic  confederacy. 
An  important  officer  during  tho  lower  empiro  had  the  title 
of  dux,  which  is  probably  the^ origin  of  the  modern  duke  or 
doge  in  every  country  of  Europe.    [Doge.] 

The  first  person  created  a  duke  in  England  was  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince. 
He  was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  in  parliament,  in 
1335,  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Edward  III.  In  1350, 
Henry,  the  king's  cousin,  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  when  he  died  in  1361,  his  daughter  and  heir  having 
married  John  of  Gaunt,  the  king's  son,  he  was  created  duke 
of  Lancaster,  his  elder  brother  Lionel  being  made  at  the 
same  time  duke  of  Clarence.  The  two  younger  sons  of 
king  Edward  in.  were  not  admitted  to  this  high  dignity  in 
the  reign  of  their  father :  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
their  nephew  Edmund  was  made  duke  of  York,  and 
Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  dignity  was  thus  at  the  beginning  kept  within  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  by  blood  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  king,  and  we  know  not  whether  the  creation  of  the 
great  favourite  of  king  Richard  II„  Robert  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  marquis  of  Dublin,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  exception.  Whether,  properly  speaking,  an 
English  dignity  or  an  Irish,  it  had  but  a  short  endurance, 
the  earl  being  so  created  in  1385  and  attainted  in  1388. 

The  persons  who  were  next  admitted  to  this  high  dignity 
were  of  the  families  of  Holland  and  Mowbray.  The  former 
of  these  was  half-brother  to  king  Richard  II. ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  heir  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
do  Brotherton,  a  younger  son  of  king  Edward  I.,  which 
Margaret  was  created  duchess  of  Norfolk  in  1358.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which 
is  still  existing,  though    there   have   been    several   for 
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feitoree  and  temporary  extinctions.    Next  to  them,  set  to 

mention  sons  or  brothers  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  the  title 
was  conferred  on  one  of  the  Beauforts,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  J  jhn  of  Gaunt*  who  was  created  by  king  Henry  V.  duke 
of  Exeter.  John  Beaufort,  another  of  this  family,  was  made 
duke  of  Somerset  by  king  Henry  VI. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  title  was  granted  more 
widely.  There  were  at  one  time  ten  duchesses  in  his  court 
The  families  to  whom  the  dignity  was  granted  in  this  reign 
were  the  St  affords,  Beauchamps,  and  Dfe  la  Poles.  In  1470, 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  George  Nevil  was  made 
duke  of  Bedford,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  the  title,  and 
Jasper  Tudor  was  made  duke  of  Bedford  by  his  nephew 
king  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  of  his  accession. 

Kin^  Henry  VIII.  created  only  two  dukes,  and  both  were 
persons  nearly  connected  with  himself;  one  being  his  own 
illegitimate  son,  whom  he  made  duke  of  Richmond,  and 
the  other  Charles  Brandon,  who  had  married  the  French 
gueen,  his  sister,  and  who  was  made  by  him  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. King  Edward  VI.  created  three:  viz.,  his  uncle, 
Edward  Seymour,  the  Protector,  duke  of  Somerset  (from 
whom  the  present  duke  of  Somerset  derives  his  descent, 
and,  by  reversal  of  an  attainder,  his  dignity),  Henry  Grey, 
duke  of  Suffolk,  and  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  struggles  of  these  three  great  peers  proved  the  ruin  of 
all  and  the  extinction  of  their  dignities. 

Queon  Elizabeth  found  on  her  accession  only  one  duke, 
Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  attainder  or  failure  of 
male  issue  having  extinguished  the  others.  He  was  an 
ambitious  nobleman,  and  aspiring  to  marry  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  Elizabeth  became  jealous  of  him :  he  was  con- 
victed of  treason,  beheaded,  and  his  dignity  extinguished 
in  1572;  and  from  that  time  there  was  no  duke  in  the 
English  peerage  except  the  sons  of  king  James  I.,  till  1623, 
when  Ludovick  Stuart,  the  king's  near  relative,  was  made 
duke  of  Richmond,  which  honour  soon  expired.  In  1627 
George  Villiers  was  created  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he 
and  his  son  were  the  only  dukes  in  England  till  the  civil 
wars,  when  another  of  the  Stuarts  was  made  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  the  king's  nephew,  best  known  by  the  name  of 
prince  Rupert,  duke  of  Cumberland. 

We  see  how  choice  this  dignity  was  regarded  down  to  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.  In  the  first  year  after  his  return 
from  exile,  that  prince  restored  the  Seymours  to  their  rank 
of  dukes  of  Somerset,  and  created  Monk,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  his  return,  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1663  he  began 
to  introduce  his  illegitimate  issue  into  the  peerage  under 
the  title  of  duke,  his  son  James  being  made  in  that  year 
duke  of  Monmouth.  In  1664  he  restored  to  the  Howards 
the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1665  created  a 
Cavendish,  who  had  held  a  high  military  command  in  the 
civil  war,  duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1682  he  created  the  mar- 
auis  of  Worcester  duke  of  Beaufort  As  for  the  rest  the 
dignity  was  granted  only  to  issue  of  the  king  or  to  their 
mothers.  The  only  duke  created  by  king  James  II.  was 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  his  natural  son. 

Of  the  families  now  existing,  beside  those  who  descend  of 
king  Charles  II.,  only  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  and  the 
Somersets  date  their  dukedoms  from  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  existing  dukedoms  originally  given  by  Charles 
II.  to  his  sons  are  Grafton,  Richmond,  and  St.  Albans. 
Under  king  William  and  queen  Anne  several  families  which 
had  previously  enjoyed  the  title  of  carls  were  advanced  to 
dukedoms,  as  Paulet  duke  of  Bolton,  Talbot  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  Osborne  duke  of  Leeds,  Russell  duke  of 
Bedford,  Cavendish  duke  of  Devonshire,  Holies  duke  of 
Newcastle,  Churchill  duke  of  Marlborough,  Sheffield 
duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  Manners  duke  of  Rutland, 
Montagu  duke  of  Montagu,  Douglas  duke  of  Dover,  Gray 
duke  or  Kent,  Hamilton  duke  of  Brandon ;  besides  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  and  Marshal  Schomberg,  who  was 
made  an  English  peer  as  duke  of  Schomberg.  This  great 
accession  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to  the  dignity. 
King  George  I.  followed  in  the  same  policy,  giving  us,  be- 
sides the  dukedoms  in  his  own  family,  Bertie  duke  of 
Ancaster,  Pierrepoint  duke  of  Kingston,  Pelham  duke  of 
Newcastle,  Bentinck  duke  of  Portland,  Wharton  duke  of 
Wharton,  Brydges  duke  of  Chandos,  Campbell  duke  of 
Greenwich,  Montagu  duke  of  Manchester,  Sackville  duke 
of  Dorset,  and  Egerton  duke  of  Bridgewater.  George  II. 
adopted  a  different  policy :  he  created  no  duke  out  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  only  addition  he  can  be  said  to  have 
made  to  this  branch  of  the  peerage  was  by  enlarging  the 


limitation  of  the  Pelham  dukedom  of  Newcastle  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  Clintons,  by  Whom  the  dukedom  is  now 
possessed.  From  1720  to  1766  there  was  no  creation  of  an 
English  duke  except  in  the  royal  house.  In  that  year  the 
representative  of  the  antient  house  of  Percy  was  made  duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  the  title  of  duke  of  Montagu, 
which  had  become  extinct,  was  revived  in  the  Brudenels, 
the  heirs.  The  same  forbearance  to  confer  this  dignity 
existed  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign,  and  during 
the.  reign  of  George  IV.,  no  dukedom  being  created  out  or 
the  roval  house,  till  the  eminent  services  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  marked  him  out  as  deserving  the  honour  of 
the  highest  rank  which  the  king  has  it  in  bis  power  to 
confer.  His  dukedom  was  created  in  1814,  forW-sevei 
years  after  the  creation  of  a  duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
marquis  of  Buckingham  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos  in  1822,  so  that  for  a  hundred 
years,  namely  from  1720  to  1822  only  four  families  wen 
admitted  to  this  honour. 

During  the  reign  of  William  IV.  two  dukedoms  have 
been  created,  Gower  duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Vane  duke  of 
Cleveland. 

The  whole  number  of  dukes  in  the  English  peerage  is  it 
present  twenty-one,  exclusive  of  the  blood  royal.  Thai 
are  seven  Scottish  dukes,  two  of  whom  are  also  English 
dukes.    The  only  Irish  duke  is  the  duke  of  Leinster. 

All  the  dukes  of  England  have  been  created  by  lettea 
patent  in  which  the  course  of  succession  has  been  plainly 
pointed  out.  Generally  the  limitation  is  to  the  male  heirs 
of  the  body. 

DUKER,    CHARLES    ANDREW,    a    distinguishes: 
scholar,  born  at  Unna  in  La  Marck,  in  the  year  1670.    Ha 
studied  first  at  Hammon,  and  afterwards,  under  Per izoniss* 
at  Franeker.    About  the  year  1700  he  became  professor  a 
history  and  eloquence  at  Herborn,  in  Nassau,  which  ho 
exchanged,  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  for  the  place  of 
under-master  in  the  school  at  the  Hague.    On  the  death    [ 
of  Perizonius,  in  1716,  the  Greek  chair  in  the  university    ' 
of  Leyden  became  vacant,  and  was  offered   to  Burmaan,    * 
who  accepted  it,  and  thereby  vacated  the  professorship*!    ' 
history  and  eloqueuce  which  he  held  at  Utrecht,  and  which    *■ 
was  divided  between  Duker  and  Drak.enbor.li,  Burnuuuft    r; 
pupil  and  friend.    In  1734  Duker  gave  up  his  p>ofessonbf   >' 
ana  retired  to  the  country.     He  died  at  Meyderic  on  the  -r* 
5th  of  November,  1 752.   Duker  is  best  known  by  his  ediuot 
of  Thucydides,  published  at  Amsterdam  1731  (fol.),  whkl, 
was,  till  Bekkers  appeared  in  1821,  by  far  the  best  eduioi 
of  that  author.    The  great  care  and  labour  which  he  ho-, 
stowed  upon  this  work  made  Schrikler  call  him  VariUctifr^ 
nanus  Truicwlideus  (Prccf.  ad  Senec.  Tragtedias).    Dak* 
also  edited  Florus  in  1722,  and  contributed  to  the  editioft 
of  Livy  published  by  his  colleague  Drakenbofch,  to  thfl  hi 
4  Oiigines  Babylonica)  et  iEgyptiacte'  of  his  friend  Perils*,  ^$ 
nius,  and  to  other  works.     All  his  notes  are  sensible  ant  f« 
accurate ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  in  his  ThucydkfaC  !* 
in  particular  he  has  been  rather  capricious  in  choosing  pi^  fc( 
sages  for  illustration,  and  has  omitted  explanations  in  ftf  % 
very  places  where  they  were  most  necessary.  &, 

DULCIMER,  a  very  antient  musical  instrument,  andftot  fy 

yet  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.    There  ?eems  to "*  *" 

doubt  of  this  being  the  psaltery,  psdteriura,  or  nel 
Hebrews.  In  shape  it  was  sometimes  a  triangle,  s 
a  trapezium,  as  appears  from  Luscinius,  Kircher,  oaf  fcj 
Blanchinus,  a  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  wWa  ^ 
argues,  in  opposition  to  Kircher,  that  the  instrument  toe*  l^ 
different  names  according  to  its  different  forms.  The  Dtr 
cimer,  as  now  used  by  street-musicians,  to  whom  it  is  coir 
fined,  is  a  trapezium  in  shape,  has  many  strings,  two  %  1 
each  note,  ana  b  struck  by  a  pair  of  sticks  with  wooden  ■  1 
metallic  knobs.  The  tone  much  resembles  that  of  the  oil  1W(J 
spin  net,  and  in  skilful  hands  the  instrument  is  of  rather  tf  ft, 
agreeable  kind.     [Citole.] 

DULVERTON.    [Somersetshire.] 

DULWICH.    [Allen;  Bourgeois.] 

DUMBARTON,  or  DUNBARTON,  the  chief  townf 
Dumbartonshire,  in  Scotland,  is  an  antient  royal  bu 
and  was  in  very  early  times  the  head  town  of  the  < 
of  Lennox.    It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
with  the  Clyde,  about  14  miles  west-north- west  from  GMP 
j,ow  and  52  west  from  Edinburgh.  _  fe. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Dumbarton  was  that  4  v 
Alexander  II.,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cental}}  ^ 
this  charter,  as  well  as  those  of  several  succeeding  rnoairfffllj  \ 
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▼as  confirmed  by  James  VT.  in  1609,  and  ratified  by  Par- 
liament in  1612.  The  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  about  1,030/ 
per  annum,  but  the  expenditure  generally  exceeds  that 
wm.  Two  burgh  courts  are  held  weekly.  Dumbarton  is 
in  schedule  (E)  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Art  (2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  65),  and  returns  one  member  to  Parliament,  jointly  with 
Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  Kilmarnock,  and  Port-Glasgow. 
The  population  in  1S31  was  3623.  There  is  a  school, 
soder  the  patronage  of  the  magistrates,  superintended  by 
two  teachers. 

The  castle  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  up  in  two  pointy 
and  inaccessible  on  every  side,  except  by  a  very  narrow 
usage,  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  or  rampart.  Within 
this  wall  is  the  guard-house,  with  lodgings  for  the  officers, 
and  from  hence  a  long  flight  of  stone  slops  leads  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  castle,  where  there  are  several  batteries 
aounted  with  cannon,  the  wall  being  continued  almost 
round  the  rock.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  high  gateway 
and  wall,  the  top  of  which  has  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tion from  one  summit  of  the  rock  to  the  other.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  well  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  forms  a  highly  interesting  view 
fern  the  Clyde,  whose  waters  wash  its  base.  Co.isideied  as 
uw  key  to  the  Western  Islands,  this  castle  was  always  a 
frtai  object  of  contention,  and  has  sustained  many  memo- 
rable sieges.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by  some  invalids,  under 
Iks  Command  of  a  governor  and  some  subaltern  officers. 
b  the  upper  part,  where  the  rock  divides,  convenient 
Wracks  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  a  small  arsenal,  con- 
twang  Wallace's  gigantic  sword  and  many  other  curio- 


DUMBARTONSHIRE,  a  small  maritime  county  in  the 
vast  of  Scotland,  between  55°  53'  and  56°  21)'  N.  lat.,  and 
1 50*  and  4?  5u'  of  W.  long.  It  consists  of  two  separate 
parts,  having  an  intervening  distance  of  six  miles  between 
lssir  nearest  approaching  points.  The  larger  and  western 
swt  is  bounded  on  the  we^t  by  Loch  Long,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  county  of  Argyle ;  the  southern  boundary 
k  formed  by  the  river  Cl>de,  the  eastern  by  the  county  of 
Stirling,  and  the  northern  by  Perthshire.  The  anticnt 
■sow  of  the  county  was  Levcnach,  that  is,  county  of  the 
Leven,  which  subsequently  became  Levenax,  and  dually 
Lnnox.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to 
•Mih-east,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  middle  about  15 
pflts  in  breadth  from  cast  to  west.  Loch  Lomond  is  not 
•holly  included  within  the  county.  The  small  detached 
aslsrn  part  is  half  enclosed  by  Stirlingshire  on  the  north, 
sad  by  Lanarkshire  on  the  south,  and  measures  12  miles 
Asa  east  to  west,  and  about  4  miles  from  north  to  south. 
fit  whole  area  of  the  county  is  165,760  acres,  or  259 
quart  miles,  of  which  19,840  acres  are  water.  In  the 
isstcra  part  the  parishes  are  ton  in  number,  namely, 
lajwli  niton,  Cardross,  Roseneath,  which  is  a  peninsula 
Jbned  by  Loch  Long  and  Gare  Loch,  Row,  Arroquhar, 
last,  Bonhill,  Kilmaronoch,  and  West  and  East  Kilpatrick. 
Ik*  eastern  part  is  composed  of  two  parishes,  Kirkintilloch, 
sad  Cumbernauld.  Two-thirds  of  the  surface  consist  of 
ftnatains,  partially  presenting  woods,  mosses,  and  moors, 
lai  incapable  of  cultivation.  The  most  remarkable  are 
Ban  Voirlich,  Arrochar,  Benequirach,  Luss,  Row,  and  Rose- 
■suh;  the  rugged  and  precipitous  summits  of  which  are 
frequently  covered  with  snow  and  clouds.  Ben  Voirlich,  in 
tat  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  3330  feet  above  the  level  of 
lbs  ssa,  that  is,  above  100  feet  higher  than  the  adjacent 
Its  Lomond.  There  are  many  highly  picturesque  situa- 
ting in  this  county.  The  contrast  of  sterile  mountains  and 
isfdant  glens  is  very  striking.  Loch  Lomond,  which  covers 
tout  20,000  acres,  presents  the  richest  description  of  lake 
tod  highland  scenery.  Its  length  is  22  miles ;  its  surface 
a  studded  with  many  beautiful  little  islands,  and  its  finely 
tgedsd  shores  are  adorned  with  elegant  villas.  The 
is  in  general  mild  and  very  moist  Yet  the 
of  the  spring,  the  frequency  of  showers  and 
dandy  weather  during  harvest,  with  blighting  moun- 
tain winds  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  oarly  com- 
mencement of  winter,  are  insuperable  disadvantages  to 
agriculture ;  but  for  pasturage,  and  especially  for  the  growth 
of  timber,  the  climate  is  remarkably  well  adapted ;  nor  is 
it  ttnbvourable  to  health  and  longevity.  The  natural 
copse  woods  and  plantations  cover  several  thousand  acres, 


and  consist  of  oak,  ash,  yew,  holly,  mountain-ash,  biren, 
hazel,  aspen,  alder,  crab,  thorn,  and  willow.  The  compa- 
rative extent  of  arable  land  is  very  small ;  it  is  chiefly  clay, 
and  lies  mostly  on  the  south  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  along 
the  Clyde.  The  prevalent  soils  are  clay,  gravel,  black  loam, 
and  a  small  portion  of  bog.  Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 

Erincipal  crops.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  West  Highland 
reed.  From  12,000  to  17,000  are  annually  sold  at  the 
market  on  Carman  Moor.  Cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  have 
been  introduced  into  most  of  the  dairy  farms.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  small  black-faced  mountain  breeds.  In  1811,  at  the 
time  of  the  agricultural  survey,  the  number  was  28,000,  but 
the  general  improvement?  in  farming  which  have  since  been 
made  in  the  county  have  greatly  increased  all  kinds  of  stock 
and  produce.  Propertv  is  in  few* hands,  and  farms  are  of  very 
various  extent,  but  chiefly  small.  The  principal  mineral  pro- 
duction is  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  large  field,  but  of  inferior 
quality.  About  11,000  tons  are  dug  annually  at  Langfuuld, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  (West  division). 
Pyrites  is  procured  in  small  quantities  at  the  same  place. 
In  the  Eastern  division  of  the  county  about  3000  tons  of 
iro^tone  are  dug  and  conveyed  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth 
canal  to  the  great  iron-foundry  at  Carron.     Some  large 

Jjuarries  of  limestone  are  worked,  and  of  white  and  red 
rcestone.  There  are  several  slate  quarries  yielding  annu- 
ally about  80,000  slates,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is 
taken  to  Glasgow,  along  the  rivers  Leven  and  Clyde,  and 
the  Glasgow  canal. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Leven  are  numerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive works  for  cotton-printing,  and  bleaching-fields ; 
the  pureness  of  the  Leven  water  being  peculiarly  adapted 
for  this  process.  This  stream,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
numerous  mountain  torrents,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
notice,  runs  rapidly  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  is 
navigable  for  lighters.  The  value  of  salmon  annually  taken 
in  the  Clyde  and  Leven,  and  sent  chietlv  to  Glasgow,  is 
stated  at  1000/.  Fifty  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring 
fisher}*,  which  produces  annually  about  4500/.  Some  large 
iron  works  are  established  at  Dalnotter  ;  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive and  prosperous  manufactories  of  glass  and  paper. 
Dumbarton  is  the  chief  town,  and  the  principal  road  is  from 
thence  to  Glasgow.  The  valued  rental  of  the  county  is 
33,329/.  Scotch.  The  population  in  1S31  was  33,211.  The 
county  send*  one  representative  to  parliament.  {Agricul- 
tural Survey  %  by  Why te  and  Macfarlan,  1811;  Mac  Cul- 
loch's  Statistics  of  tfie  British  Empire,  1837,  &c.) 
DUMBNESS.  [Deaf  and  Dumb.] 
DUMFRIES,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and 
the  seat  of  a  presbytery  and  synod,  is  beautifully  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Nith, 
about  nine  miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  vessels  of  1 20 
tons'  burden  can  approach  the  town.  Two  bridges  cross  the 
river;  one  on  a  very  antient  structure,  supposed  to  have 
been  begun  by  Devorgilla  Douglas,  mother  of  John  Baliol, 
king  of  Scotland ;  the  other  was  built  in  1 795.  The  town  is 
34  miles  from  Carlisle,  79  from  Glasgow,  and  71  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  principal  street  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  60  feet  in  breadth. 
Many  of  the  other  streets  communicate  with  it  at  right 
angles.  Tho  public  buildings  and  houses  are  chiefly  of  red 
freestone,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance.  The  streets 
and  shops  are  well  lighted  by  gas.  There  arc  two  parish 
churches,  and  eight  chapels  for  dissenters.  The  ministers 
of  the  two  churches  have  each  a  stipend  of  about  300/.  a 
year.  The  stipends  of  the  dissenting  ministers  amount  to 
from  about  100/.  to  150/.  each:  1 000  families  attend  the 
two  established  churches,  and  about  700  the  dissenting 
places  of  worship.  Neither  the  churches  nor  chapels  have 
any  free  sittings.  A  third  church  is  about  to  be  erected. 
St.  Michael's  church-yard  contains  a  jjreat  number  of  in- 
teresting monuments;  among  which  is  an  elegant  mau- 
soleum, erected  by  subscription  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Burns,  whose  remains  are  deposited  in  a  vault  beneath. 
A  handsome  piece  of  marble  sculpture,  executed  by  Turne- 
rclli,  representing  the  genius  of  Scotland  finding  the  ]  oet 
at  the  plough,  and  throwing  her  inspiring  mantle  over  him, 
adorns  the  monument. 

In  the  middle  of  High  Street  is  Mid  Steeple,  where  the 
meetings  of  the  town-council  are  held;  ancl  opposite  to  it 
is  the  Trades1  Hall,  for  the  meeting  of  the  seven  incorporated 
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trades.  In  1 706  a  town-house  was  built.  In  1 807  a  county 
gaol  and  court-house  were  erected,  the  latter  of  which  is 
now  converted  into  a  bridewell.  The  present  court-house 
is  an  elegant  and  commodious  building,  having  a  commu- 
nication with  the  prison  by  a  vaulted  passage  under  the 
street.  An  academy  stands  in  a  large  and  spacious  area. 
The  theatre  and  assembly-rooms  are  neat  and  convenient 
buildings.  On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  is  an  infir- 
mary and  lunatic  asylum  for  this  and  the  neighbouring 
county,  founded  in  1787 :  the  annual  expenditure  is  about 
1200/. ;  the  average  number  of  patients  about  30.  There  is 
also  an  hospital  for  aged  persons  and  orphans,  and  a  dis- 
pensary. A  large  and  handsome  lunatic  asylum  is  now 
building  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton,  of  Friar's 
Carse.  In  Queensberry  Square,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  a  handsome  Doric  column  was  erected  in  1780  to 
commemorate  the  virtues  of  Charles  duke  of  Queensberry. 

The  prosperity  of  the  town  depends  very  much  on  the 
neighbouring  country,  there  being  no  extensive  manufac- 
tures. Hosiery,  tanning,  and  basket-making,  and  also  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  clogs,  and  shoes,  are  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  The  only  trade  of  importance  is  that 
of  pork,  of  which  many  thousand  carcases  are  sold  annually 
during  the  season.  The  principal  exports  are  wool,  free- 
stone, grain,  potatoes,  ana  live  stock,  particularly  sheep. 
The  imports  are  wood,  wine,  slate,  lime,  coals,  and  iron. 
The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Dumfries, 
including  the  creek  of  Annan,  amounts  to  about  84,  the 
total  burden  of  which  is  5783  tons.  About  16  or  18  of 
them  are  foreign  vessels,  chiefly  employed  in  bringing 
timber  from  America.  The  others  are  coasters,  plying  to 
Liverpool  and  the  ports  of  Cumberland.    A  steam-vessel 

Elies  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool.  A  market  is 
eld  weekly  on  Wednesday.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  baillies,  dean  and  treasurer,  12  councillors, 
and  seven  deacons  of  trades,  in  all  25.  The  revenue  of  the 
town  is  about  2000/.  annually. 

Dumfries  is  a  royal  burgh,  and  unites  with  Annan,  Loch- 
ia aben,  Sanquhar,  and  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament  Besides  the  quarter-sessions,  the  circuit 
courts  for  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland  are  held  here 
twice  a  year.  The  population  of  the  burgh  and  parish  in 
1821  was  11,152;  and  in  the  census  of  1831  there  was  an 
increase  of  554.  Since  then  the  population  is  supposed  to 
have  decreased.  The  spasmodic  cholera  was  very  fatal  here 
in  1832 :  837  cases  were  officially  reported,  and  of  these 
422  died.  Maxwelltown,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  Dumfries:  together  they  contain  about  13,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  of  Dumfries 
is  2599,  of  which  248  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1170  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft.  The 
number  of  electors  for  the  burgh  in  1831  was  468.  The 
poor  are  relieved  on  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chalmers.  The  funds  are  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution, and  not  by  assessment  Visitors  make  advances  to 
the  poor,  and  meet  once  a  week  to  receive  back  their  ad- 
vances from  the  treasurer  and  to  deliberate  as  to  applicants. 
In  this  way  about  1500/.  is  expended  annually.  The  name 
of  Dumfries,  it  is  supposed,  was  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
words  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  and  preas,  shrubs  or  brushwood. 
Although  it  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  there  is  no  au- 
thentic record  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  a  monastery  was  erected  for 
Franciscan  friars.  In  this  monastery  the  Comyns  were 
slain  by  Bruce,  aided  by  Roger  Kirkpatrick  and  James 
Lindsay,  in  1305.  For  the  convenience  of  this  religious 
house,  a  bridge  of  thirteen  arches  was  erected  across  the 
Nilh:  of  these  only  seven  now  remain.  A  strong  castle  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
which  there  is  now  not  a  vestige.  Like  most  other  towns, 
it  was  entered  and  guarded  by  four  ports,  independent  of 
inferior  gates.  Some  of  these  were  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  portcullis,  surmounted  with  a  tower.  Dumfries  was 
twice  burnt  by  the  English;  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  again  in  1 536.  Queen  Mary  and 
her  privy  council  came  here  to  ratify  a  peace  with  England 
in  1563.  About  two  years  afterwards,  some  disaffected 
noblemen  raised  a  force,  against  which  Mary  advanced  an 
army  of  1 8,000  men.  These  nobles  fled  to  England,  and 
the  castle  soon  surrendered. 
In  1570  the  town  was  taken  and  ransacked  by  the  English 


under  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Scrope.  Jame 
passing  through  the  town  in  1617,  presented  the  t 
the  burgh  with  a  small  silver  gun,  to  be  awarded  fi 
to  time  to  the 'best  marksman.  In  1706  the  ai 
union  were  burnt  at  the  market  cross  by  a  party  of 
nians,  who  entered  the  town  for  this  purpose,  a 
joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1 745  the  t 
fered  much  from  Prince  Charles's  army  on  its  reti 
England.  The  view  up  the  Nith  is  varied  and  b 
and  the  town -has  in  its  vicinity  several  neat  vi 
venerable  buildings,  among  which  Terregles,  Dal 
Castle  Dykes,  Caerlaverock  Castle,  Lincluden  Ab 
Newabbey  deserve  particular  mention.  *  ( Picture 
fries  and  its  Environs,  by  John  M'Diarmid,  Ei 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland;  Commw 
from  Dumfries.) 

DUMFRIESSHIRE  is  a  southern  county  off 
lying  between  55°  2'  and  55°  31'  N.  lat.  and  betwe 
and  3°  53'  W.  long,  from  London.  It  is  bou 
the  south  by  the  Solway  Frith  and  Cumberland 
north  by  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Peebles;  and 
on  the  east  by  Roxburgh,  and  on  the  west  t 
cudbright  and  Ayr.  Its  form  is  irregularly  ell 
the  greater  diameter,  from  Liddel  Mount  to  Co 
Hill,  measures  about  50  miles ;  the  lesser  diame 
the  Solway  to  Loch  Craig,  about  32  miles.  Th 
of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  ©stuaries  of  tl 
Lochar,  Annan,  and  Sark,  is  about  174  mile 
superficial  area  measures  1263  square  miles,  or 
English  statute  acres.  The  county  was  formerly 
into  three  districts,  viz.,  Annandale,  Eskdale,  an< 
dale,  each  comprehending  a  portion  of  territory  m 
within  the  basins  of  the  three  rivers  after  whi 
are  named ;  Esk  on  the  east,  Nith  on  the  west,  an 
in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  1831  the  populs 
73,770.  Considerable  numbers  emigrate  to  Ame 
other  places. 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — ' 
face  of  the  county  is  very  irregular.  About  hall 
mountainous,  a  small  part  is  on  the  sea-coast,  and  < 
midland,  consisting  of  low  hills,  ridges,  and  vales. 

Hartfell,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county,  is « 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Lowther,  near  Lcadhil 
Black  Larg,  bordering  on  Ayrshire,  2890 ;  Ettrick 
Eskdale  Moor,  2220;  Queensberry  Hill,  2140;  Ca 
now,  near  Drumlanrig,  2180;  Wisp  Hill,  in  Ewe 
Holehouse  Hill,  1500;  Knockcraig,  1400;  Langhc 
1200;  and  Bumswark,  740  feet. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Lochmaben  are  nine  lakes  < 
five  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  The  antk 
castle  of  that  name  stands  upon  a  very  narrow  j 
on  the  south-east  side  of  the  castle-loch,  which 
miles  in  circumference.  Some  years  ago  a  canal 
jected  between  this  lake  and  the  Solway  Frith, , 
executed,  would  be  attended  with  incalculable  ad 
to  the  whole  district  of  Annandale.  It  is  asserted 
teen  different  kinds  of  fish  fit  for  the  table  are  foui 
lakes  of  Lochmaben,  and  that  the  Yendace,  a  very 
fish,  which  in  appearance  bears  some  resemblanc 
herring,  is  peculiar  to  the  large  lake.  The  mount 
called  Loch  Skeen,  situated  near  the  head  of 
Water,  is  1300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
miles  in  circumference.  This  lake  feeds  the  wel 
cascade  called  the  Gray  Mare's  Tail,  and  is  well 
with  delicate  trout  of  a  large  size.  There  are  seve 
lochs  or  lakes  of  less  extent. 

The  principal  rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Nith, 
and  Esk.  The  Nith  enters  the  county  from  Ayrsl 
runs  in  a  south-east  direction,  in  a  very  windini 
above  40  miles,  passing  Sanquhar,  Thornhill,  and  E 
About  nine  miles  below  the  last-mentioned  place 
into  the  Solway  Frith.  The  surrounding  mounts 
ridges  approach  near  each  other  above  Drumlauri 
and  also  near  Blackwood,  and  divide  the  vale  of  t 
into  three  portions,  which  have  been  named  the  val< 
quhar,  the  vale  of  Closeburn,  and  the  vale  of  D 
The  tributary  streams  that  join  the  Nith  are  the  < 
Scarr,  Shinnel,  Cample,  Carron,  Menoch,  Euchi 
wick,  and  Killoe.  Its  banks  are  almost  everywhe 
tified  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Annan  takes  its  rise  near  the  sources  oft] 
and  Tweed,  among  the  mountains  near  the  jun 


Lanarkshire  and  Peeblesshire  with  this  county,  and  runs  a 
course  nearly  south  of  about  rtu  miles,  in  which  it  passes 
Moflat,  Lochmabcn,  and  Bridekirk.  It  enters  the  Sol  way  a 
litj'  ba  royal  burgh  of  Annan,  t  Jit-  second  town  in 

the  county.    The  tributary  streams  thai  fl<»w  into  the  Annan 

to,  Wamphray,  Evan,  Milk,  Dryfe,  Kinnel,  Ae, 
Moffat.  A  beautiful  rid^e  creeses  the  vale  of  this  river 
i  Kirkwood  by  Murruythwaitu  to  Mount  Annan.  In 
the  bed  of  the  Kinnel  is  a  rock  railed  Wallace's  Leap,  near 
which  place  Wallace  concealed  himself  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk*  In  the  other  tributary  streams  are  several  cas- 
cades, well  known  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  which 
auTound-  them. 

Esk  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Sel- 
kirkahtre,   runs  in  a  southern  direction  above  90  miles  in 
county,  passes  Langholm  ami  Catiolue,  and  forms  near 
the  latter  place  for  one  mile  the  boundary  with  England; 
ifter  which   it  enters   Cumberland,  and   turns  westward 
through  an  open  country  by  Long  town  into  the  Sol  way 
river  receives  in  its  course  the  Liddel,  Tame, 
Ewes,  Meggot,  and  Black  Esk.     In  the  vale  of 
Dme  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery,  especially 
Langholm  and  Longtown,  where  there  is  one  of 
must  beautiful  carriage-drives*  in   the  kingdom.     The 
intic  little  river  that  enters  the   Sol  way 
nth  a   little  distance  from   the  Sark,  which  is  a  border 
id  forms  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
nice  before  it  enters  the  Solway.     lioth 
ers  rise  from  the  hills  in  the   neighbourhood  of 
dm,  and  pursue  a  southern  course  of  about  2i»  miles, 
is  a  moss  rivulet,  which  rises  in  Tinwald 
b,  near  a  small  village  called  Jericho,  runs  about  13 
in    a   very   serpentine  course,   and   discharges  itself 
into  the  Solway,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of 

liven  contain  salmon,  herlings,  parr  or  samlet, 
rout.     These,  and  also  flounders  and  cod,  and  09- 
turbot,  soles,  and  herrings,  are  taken  in  the  Sol- 
Frith.       Along  the  shore  considerable   quantities  of 
»  and  mussels  are  gathered  by  the  poor  people.    The 
contain  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  eels.    Fishing 
n.  gilse,  and  sea-trout,  whiting  or  herling,  com- 
ic Annan  and  Nith  on  the   loth  of  March, 
;  clones  on  the  25th  of  September,  both  of  which  times 
eoermlly  considered  a  month  too  early,    The  flsht 

of  Dumfriesshire  are  much    injured   by 
way,  and  by  salmon  being  killed  in 
*irn ins  season. 

U  of  various  kinds  are  very  plentiful,  parlieu- 
,  black  game,  grouse,  and  partridges.     The 
.  plover,  lapwing,  and  snipe  are  also  abun- 
Meor-fowl  and  ptarmigan  shooting  commence!  Au- 
1    fowl  August  20th;   both  terminate  De- 
tain.    Partridge-shooting  commences   September 
I  that  of  pheasants  October  1st:  both  end  February 
flares  arr  numerous  in  many  places,  nor  is  the  fox  a 
i*ie  county;  but  neither  the  red  deer  nor  the 
both  of  wl  met  with  at  one  time  in 

ifriesehire,   are   now  in   existence.      In  some  of  the 
are   found  the  remains  of  the  roe,  or  forest 
formerly  abounded  in   the  county;   but  none  had 
toy  years  until  lately,  when  two  or  three 
discovered  at  Raehills,  and  having  been   protected, 
now  established  in  considerable  numbers,     They 
to  have  strayed  from  the  hills  of  Lanarkshire, 
ablic  railroads  or  canals;  but  the 
every  direction  with  turnpike 
■roads.     I  nd  Glasgow  turnpike  enters 

tiniy  at  Sark  Bridge,  passes  through  Gretna,  Dor- 
Annan,  Dumfries,  Thornhill,  and  Sanquhar.     An 
turnpike  to  Glasgow  passes  through  Gretna,    i 
a,  Laekcrby,  Dinwoodte  Green,  and  Beat  toe k  Bridge. 
■  of  road  leads  from  Carlisle  towards  Portpatrick  b\ 
:•  Douglas.    A  turnpike-road  extends  from 
Linburgh  by  Mutfat.     The   road* 
a)  ha  bett  much  improved,  and  are  kept  m 

iinmitnieations  have  been 
I  through  several  the  mountainous  district*, 

Mi%i  railway  from  Manche 

ud  Dumfriesshire  to  Glas* 

would  be  an  immense  advantage  and  accommodation 

>  the  populous  and  m  ng  towns  as  well  as  to  the 

P.  U  No, 


Geological  Character. — The  southern  and  lower  part  of 
the  county  consists  of  reddish -coloured  sandstone,  which 
becomes  of  a  lighter  colour  and  harder  quality  towards 
the  north.  This  may  be  i-onsidered  a  continuation  of  the 
red  mail  formation  of  Cumberland.  Proceeding  farther 
northward,  a  reddish- coloured  limestone,  succeeded  by  a 
coarse  white  sandstone  and  blue  limestone  appears,  and  after 
these  mandlestone  rock  and  primitive  mountains  containing 
metallic  ores.  Limestone  is  worked  in  each  of  the  three 
dales  of  the  county,  particularly  at  Kelhcad  in  Annandale, 
and  Closeburn  in  Nithsdale.  A  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance, and  one  that  has  excited  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  among  geologists,  was  observed  in  a  sandstone 
quarry  in  the  parish  of  Loch  ma  ben  :  distinct  foot-marks  of 
animals  of  various  sizes  were  discovered,  some  of  them 
l,v  loot  below  the  surface*  The  coal-field  in  the  west  of 
Cumberland  is  supposed  to  stretch  through  the  Sol  way 
Frith  towards  the  shores  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries,  and 
to  be  buried  at  a  great  depth  under  the  red  strata  of  the 
shores  and  valleys  of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale.  The  coal- 
metals  appear  forced  out  iiearEcrlefcchau,  Kirtle-town.and 
Canobie.  Several  unsuccessful  trials  by  bonng  have  been 
made  in  the  low  country,  but  never  to  a  satisfactory  depth, 
and  coals  are  wrought  only  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
county,  Sanquhar  and  Canobie.  The  former  has  probably 
no  connexion  with  the  coals  of  Cumberland,  but  is  a  part 
of  the  Ayrshire  coal,  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is 
supplied  with  coal  from  Cumberland,  and  from  Lanark* 
shire  and  Ayrshire.  The  old  red  sand-stone  appears  in  the 
bed  of  the  Annan,  near  Jardine-hull. 

At  Wanlookhead,  near  Lcadhills,  are  extensive  lead- 
mines.  During  the  last  littv  years,  47*490  tons  of  lead 
have  been  raised.  From  this  lead  sdver  is  extracted  in 
proportion  of  six  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  ton.  Some  piecea 
of  lead  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  parishes  of  Lang- 
holm, Johnstone,  PeuponK  and  St.  M ungo,  but  no  m: 
are  wrought  there.  Gold  is  occasionally  bud  in  the 
mountains  at  Wanlockhead,  in  veins  of  quartz,  or  washed 
down  into  the  sand  of  the  n\ulet>.  In  ihe  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  31)0  men  were  employed  by  Sir  lievis  Buhner, 
■veral  summers,  and  collected  gold  to  the  value  of 
1U0,UIRj/.  Within  the  last  four  years  two  pieces  have  been 
found  which  weighed  respectively  ninety  and  sixty  grains. 
The  largest  piece  ever  found  there  is  in  the  Bn  .m> 

and  weighs  four  or  five  ounces.  An  antimony  m  ne,  d 
covered  at  Glendinning  in  1760,  was  regularly  wrought  in 
1T93.  The  ore  was  a  sulphurct,  which  yielded  about  60 
per  cent.  The  vein  Ninon  •xeaeded  twenty  inches  in 
thickness,  and  contained  blende,  calcareous  spar,  and  quarts. 
Copper  ore  and  manganese  have  been  met  with  in  small 
quantities;  the  ibrmer  En  the  parish  of  Mwldlebie  h 
stone  exists  in  some  places  in  spheroidal  masses,  and  in 
beds  and  bogs,  but  no  iron  is  worked  from  ores  in  the 
county.  Gypsum  occurs  in  thin  veins.  The  rocks  nf 
many  of  the  hills  consist  of  greenstone  and  of  gveywaeke, 
and  greywaeke  slate,  Floetz-trap  is  found  on  the  111  mm  it 
of  some  of  the  mountains,  and  generally  in  the  shape  ftf 
mountain  caps.  Boulders  of  granite  and  lienite  are  found 
in  various  places,  the  lati>  QUently  in  I  he  low  part 

of  the  county.  Their  are  several  basaltic  Of  *>hinstO 
rocks,  the  finest  of  ninth  are  met  with  in  the  mountain*  in 
the  vicinity  of  MoffaL  About  a  mile  from  the  last  uiuu- 
lioned  place  is  a  celebrated  mineral  water  siuidur  to  the 
sulphureous  water  of  Harrowgale,  and  about  five  nnles 
distant,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  side  of  Har(fel),  is  a  chaly- 
beate spring.  There  are  also  mineral  Vetera  in  the  neign> 
bourhood  of  Lngboitn,  Annanf  and  Lochmuben,  and  m 
of  the  county. 

C/twate.  -  That  pajrl  of  the  county  which  adjoins  the 
Solway  Frith  i»  low  and  warm.  The  mountainous  district 
is  odd  and  bleak,  but  seldom  remains  long   covered  wiin 

The  whole  N  supposed  to  be  moist,  and   in  gem 
mild  and  salubrious.     In  summer  and  autumn  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  west  and  south,  and  in  the  winter 
and  spring  from  the  east  and  north.     In  winter  the  cold  is 
sometimes  moderate,  at  other  time  The  spring  is 

generally  late.  In  summer  the  thermometer  often  stands 
above  70"  of  Fahrenheit,  and  has  been  observed  as  high  ae 
MP  m  the  shade.  About  45v  is  considered  the  average 
annual  temperature.  The  neat  dreadful  snow  storm  on 
record  occurred  in  1794.  on  the  95th  January;  upwards  of 
4000  sheep,  besides  a  number  of  black  cattle,  were  do* 
st roved  by  it,     As  much  of  the  land  is  wet  awd  fas&\VM,  v\ 
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shelter,  the  climate  would  be  greatly  improved  by  draining 
and  planting.  Wood  is  much  wanted  in  the  county,  par- 
ticularly on  the  higher  ridges,  both  for  use  and  ornament ; 
and  draining  would  be  a  most  important  improvement.  At 
a  moderate  expense  not  only  Lochar  moss,  but  several 
oilier  extensive  tracts  of  wet  and  mossy  ground  might  be 
drained  and  converted  into  valuable  meadows  and  com- 
fiolds.  There  are  a  few  belts  and  clumps  of  trees,  and 
young  plantations  which  are  thriving  well,  but  their  extent 
is  very  limited. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  is 
generally  light  and  sandy.  Along  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers  are  considerable  tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Between 
Tinwald  and  Torthorwald,  and  from  the  Hook  to  Lockerby 
are  fine  fields  of  loam  ;  peat-moss  prevails  on  many  of  the 
hills,  and  in  some  of  the  vales :  the  most  extensive  moss  is 
that  of  Lochar,  near  Dumfries,  which  is  eleven  or  twelve 
miles  long,  and  between  two  and  three  broad.  Clay  is 
round  extensively  as  a  sub-soil,  and  in  a  few  places  as  a  soil 
mixed  with  other  substances.  In  Annandale  and  Nithsdale 
the  dry  soil  prevails.  On  many  of  the  hills  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally wet  Many  of  the  estates  are  freehold,  and  are  held 
immediately  of  the  crown.  A  considerable  number  are 
held  of  a  subject  superior.  Lands  of  both  tenures  may  be 
laid  under  entail  for  an  unlimited  period,  and  in  favour  of 
heirs  yet  unborn.  As  the  right  of  superiority  may  be  con- 
veyed without  property,  some  gentlemen  hold  superiorities 
who  have  no  property  in  the  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle  of  Locnraaben  small  parcels  of  rich  and  fertile  land 
called  Four  Towns  are  held  by  a  very  antient  and  peculiar 
mode  of  kindly  tenure,  and  are  transferred  simply  by  pos- 
session. The  proprietors  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  annually  to 
the  earl  of  Mansfield.  Feu-holding,  which  enables  the  owner 
to  alienate  at  pleasure,  and  subjects  him  to  an  annual  pay- 
ment equal  and  sometimes  superior  to  rack-rent,  is  mostly 
confined  to  houses  and  gardens.  Near  the  royal  burghs 
certain  tracts  of  land  are  held  under  burgage  tenure.  The 
owners  of  these  pay  every  year  a  certain  sum  as  rent  or 
duty  to  the  magistrates  of  the  burghs.  Tithes,  or  toinds,  as 
they  are  called,  are  very  light  By  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  dated  1663,  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent  was  directed 
to  be  returned  as  the  tithe,  and  fixed  as  a  money  payment ; 
the  valuations  to  be  made  at  the  request  of  the  land- 
owners. In  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  money  and 
the  increase  of  the  value  of  land,  the  tithes  are  considered 
exceedingly  moderate.  The  rental  of  a  great  portion  of 
land  has  been  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Though  several  landlords  have  lately  made  considerable 
reductions,  many  farms,  on  account  of  the  reduced  price  of 
produce,  are  over-rented,  and  for  want  of  capital  the  farmers 
are  unable  to  make  improvements.  Long  leases  of  small 
portions  of  land  for  building  are  very  common  in  villages. 
Farms  of  arable  land  are  generally  let  on  leases  of  15, 
19,  or  21  years.  On  sheep  forms  the  ordinary  leases  are 
from  9  to  13  years.  Various  forms  of  leases  are  in  use. 
Some  landowners  have  printed  conditions,  which  are  seldom 
read  or  attended  to  by  the  tenants,  except  so  far  as  regards 
the  rent  and  term  of  the  lease.  There  is  a  kind  of  rule 
that  not  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  arable  land  shall 
be  under  white  crops,  yet  some  adopt  the  four-field  and 
others  the  six-field  course  of  husbandry.  A  variety  of  crops 
are  now  cultivated,  and  the  practice  of  farmers  with  respect 
to  rotation  is  various.  Some  very  judiciously  endeavour  to 
suit  their  rotation  and  course  of  management  to  the  dif- 
ferent soils ;  others,  by  altering  the  rotation  or  by  varying 
the  genera  or  species  of  the  crops,  adopt  a  doublo  rotation. 
The  following  is  a  frequent  order  of  husbandry:  1st  year, 
oats ;  2nd,  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  latter  fed  off  by  sheep; 
3rd,  wheat  or  barley,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds ;  4th,  hay ; 
5th,  grass.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  cultivated  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  crop,  both  for  homo  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Potatoes  are  much  used  in  fattening  cattle 
and  pigs.  A  great  quantity  of  hams  and  bacon  of  the  very 
best  quality  are  cured  in  this  county,  and  sent  off  to  the 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Newcastle  markets.  The  very 
general  adoption  of  the  culture  of  turnips  has  lately  been 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture.  Bone 
manure  is  used  with  advantage  upon  high  ground  of  diffi- 
cult access.  The  farm  implements  in  use  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  Cumberland,  with  the  exception  of  the  sickle,  the 
use  of  which  is  in  some  places  much  laid  aside,  and  the 
scythe  substituted  for  it  The  horses  in  general  are  of  a 
middle  six*,  and  are  the  result  of  many  crossings  of  different 


breeds.    The  quality  of  the  cattle  and  aheap  stocks  hu 
been  lately  much  improved.    The  Galloway  breed  of  cattle 
mostly  prevails,  except  for  the  dairy,  for  which  business  many 
intelligent  farmers  prefer  cows  of  the  Ayrshiie  breed-    The 
sheep  are  of  the  Cheviot  and  black-faced  breeds,  but  there 
are  not  many  of  them  perfectly  pure  end  unmixed.    Lat- 
terly they  have  been  crossed  by  the  Leicesfers,  and  where 
the  land  has  been  drained,  which  is  usually  by  open  cuts, 
the  offspring  are  found  to  answer  exceedingly  welt  and 
make  more  profitable  returns  to  the  farmer.    The  native 
breed   of  dun-faced   small  sheep  does  not  now  appear 
in  the  county.     A  great  number  of  pigs  are  kept  by 
the  farmers  and  cottars,  and  bacon  may  be  considered  i 
staple  commodity  of  the  county.    Grass  lands  are  generally 
entered  upon  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  corn  lands  in  August, 
after  the  removal  of  the  crop.    The  rent  is  payable  at  Whit- 
suntide and  Martinmas  in  equal  portions.    Sheep  farm 
vary  in  size  from  300  to  3000  acres,  and  two  sheep  for  three 
acres  may  be  considered  an  average  number  of  stock.    The 
management  of  these  is  bv  far  the  least  expensive  branch 
of  farming,  though  a  good  deal  more  is  necessary  than  the 
shepherd  and  his  dog.    Arable  farms  extend  from  60  to 
600  acres;  many  are  about  100  or  150  acres,     Some  forms 
contain  both  sheep-walk  and  arable  lands,  and  theteait 
considered  the  most  convenient  and  productive.    Arable 
farms,  and  those  of  small  site,  prevail  on  the  low  grounds 
and  near  the  market  towns  and  villages.    Those  of  larger 
extent,  where    pasture    greatly  preponderates,  are   mors 
distant  and  more  highly  situated.    The  rent  of  land  varies 
according  to  quality  and  situation.    Arable  land  in  a  good 
situation  lets  from  2/.  to  hi.  per  acre,  but  about  \L  per 
acre  may  be  considered  an  average  of  the  county  for  arable 
lands,  and  4#   for  sheep-walk.    The  annual  value  of  reel 
property,  as  assessed  in  1815,  was  295,621/. 

Most  of  the  modern  farm  buildings  are  commodious  and 
well  arranged ;  they  are  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
generally  covered  with  slate.  Very  few  are  now  thatched 
with  straw  or  built  of  clay  as  formerly.  Great  improve* 
ments  have  been  also  made  in  the  churches,  schools,  roads 
and  fences.  There  are  two  or  three  district  forming  so- 
cieties, but  no  general  agricultural  association  for  the  county* 
These  societies  have  been  very  useful  by  stimulating  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  stock.  The  present  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  bears  hard  on  the  peasantry,  who  an 
intelligent  frugal,  and  industrious  people.  A  remarkable 
difference  exists  in  the  food  provided  by  the  farmers  it 
England  and  in  Dumfriesshire  for  their  labourers.  Ii 
Dumfriesshire  the  haymakers,  reapers,  &c.  have  oatmeal 
porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  broth,  but  no  meat  except  a  piece 
of  bacon  boiled  in  the  broth  to  give  it  a  relish.  The  gray 
plaid  thrown  round  the  body  is  very  common.  The  popular 
games  are  curling  in  winter,  and  quoits  in  summer.  Mar- 
ried servants  generally  reside  in  a  cottage  near  the  farmer^ 
house,  and  are  furnished  with  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  po- 
tatoes, and  peats.  They  have  also  a  cow's  grass  each,  and 
supplies  of  money,  the  whole  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
36/.  a  year.  House  servants  are  engaged  at  hiring  fairs  at 
a  fixed  wage,  for  six  months,  for  which  period  men  bm 
about  6/.,  and  women  3/.  The  people  are  very  sensible  of 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  can  almost  all  read  and  write* 
In  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  in  burghs  and  large? 
villages,  there  are  parish  schools,  in  which  not  only  the 
ordinary  branches  of  education,  but  also  the  classics  and 
French  are  generally  taught.  A  few  of  them  are  well  en* 
dowed,  but  the  emoluments  on  an  average  do  not  perhaps 
exceed  50/.  each.  The  poor  in  the  country  are  rel.eved  by 
the  ministers  and  elders  from  funds  collected  in  alms  at  tea 
church  doors,  voluntary  donations,  and  small  fines.  In 
many  parishes  sums  of  money  have  been  bequeathed,  or 
mortified,  as  it  is  termed,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The  great 
evil  of  this  system  is  constant  and  uninterrupted  public 
begging,  the  only  remedy  for  which  would  be  to  enforce  re- 
sidence in  the  parishes  where  the  poor  are  known.  In  a 
few  parishes  on  the  border  a  rate  is  levied,  and  paid  it 
equal  proportions  by  the  landlords  and  tenants.  The  inde- 
pendent disposition  which  induced  the  poor  to  refrain  fiov 
seeking  parochial  relief  it  is  feared,  is  fust  wearing  out* 
The  practice  of  making  Fait  by  fil:ering  the  sea-sand,  or 
sleetch,  for  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  of  exempt w& 
has  altogether  ceased  along  the  coast  since  the  removal  of 
the  salt  duty. 

Fairs. — The  county  town  has  three  annually,  for  hem 
and  black  cattle,  February  Uth  and  September  Stf^jf 
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ays  foil  on  Wednesday ;  if  not,  the  Wednesday  after ; 
Martinmas  Wednesday.     The  last   is   cruelty  for  fat 
tie,  and   for  Ir  nls.     There  arc  markets  here 

fjr  cattle  *>n  Wednesday*,  from  the  beginning  of  April 
end  of  December.    For  lambs :  Langholm,  J  uly  261  h  ; 
Lockerbie.  ih  and  Oetubor  16th,  excepting  Satur- 

day, Sunday,  or  Monday,  and  in  that  case  on  the  Tue>day 
following.     For  sheep;  Langholm,  September  I  Bill*     For 
,  sheep,  lambs  and  wool :  Sanquhar,  July  1 7th,  if  Friday ; 
lay  after.     For  tuns:  at  Moffat  in  ihe  latter 
lane;  at  Annan  in  May  and  October;  at  Moffat 
and  October;  and  at  Lockerbie  in  April;   and 
a  after  Michaelmas  are  fairs  for  hiring  ser- 

dy  o  very  singular  custom  was  observed  at  a  fair 

ie  meeting  of  the  White  and  Black  Esks.     At  that 

was  the  custom  for  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes 

a  companion  according  to  their  liking,  with  whom 

tbey  were  to  live  till  that  tune  next  par:  this  was  called 

haidjfattrig     If  they  were  pleased  with  each  other  at  that 

time,  they  continued  together  for  life ;  if  not,  they  separated, 

tree  to  make  another  choice  as  at  first, 

v .'.—  Tin  re  is  no  division  of  the  county 
purposes,  but  within  its  limits  are  four  royal 
burgh*.  -,t  Annan.  Lot-hmabeu,  and  Sanquhar.  The 

Batumi  division  is  into  the  districts  or  dales  of  the  three 
rial  rivers;  Nithsdate.  Annsndale,  and  Eskdale, 
Langholm  is  a  well  built  town  delightfully  situated  in 
tfcf  bosom  of  some  picturesque  woodland  and  mountain 
mnafy  on  the  banks  of  the  E»k.  It  consists  of  one  princi- 
ptl  street*  in  which  is  a  town-hail  and  jail  in  the  market- 
place; arid  the  village  of  New  Langholm  on  the  opposite 
tea  of  the  river.  The  castle,  which  is  now  in  ruins,  has 
eai*  been  a  square  tower.  There  is  an  old  church,  two  d«s- 
c&Ung  meeting- houses,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  sa' 
Una  The  late  Mr.  Telford,  civil  engineer,  left  1 000/.  to  the 
Isflgfirrim  library,  and  as  there  are  two  libraries,  the  legacy 
bin  dispute  between  t hem.  There  are  also  two  woollen  man  u- 
ls  lesion  and  a  small  whiskey  distillery.  Wednesday  is  tlie 
iriii  ish  population  2676.     A  handsome  monu- 

•oii  has  ia  irec ted  by  subscription  on    Langholm 

Hill  lo  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  The 
t\  mansion-houses  in  the  vicinity  are  Langholm- 
Mge,  Broomhohn,  Burn  foot,  and  Westerhall.  Near  the 
*M  castle  ia  a  place  where  several  reputed  witches  were 
tout  m  the  last  century,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  acted 
aid  wives  and  hud  the  power  of  transferring  the  pains  of 

from  the  mother  to  the  lather. 

Moffat,  a  celebrated  watering- pi  ace,  stands  on  very  dry 

mi  gravelly  ground,  which   gently  declines  towards  the 

aula,  near  « i  he  river  Annan,  20  miles  north  by  east  of  Dum- 

foft,     1 1  ia  protected  on  the  north-east  by  a  noble  screen  of 

Wry  ni'iunUiii^     Here  are  elegant  baths,  assembly-rooms, 

•  thorch  and  burgher  meeting-house,  a  subscription  and  a 

draining    library.     Parish  population  in  1831,  2221,     A 

teisly  market  is  held  on  Friday.    The  seat  of  Roc- hills  is 

tWut  eight  miles  distant.     Among  the  places  in  the  vicinity 

fed  fee  line  scenery,  and  much  visited  by  strangers  for 

t*  purpose  of  recreation,  are  the  old  eaves  at  Newton  ;  Earl 

laodolph'i  lower;  Craigie  wood;   Bellcraig  rock  and  lin, 

Tail,  The  sulphureous  water  of  Moffat,  ac- 

ihe  analysis  of  Dr.  Garnet,  contains   4  cubic 

••gen  gas  in  the  wine  gallon,  £  cubic  inches  of 

Mrfcuttic  iind  gas:    10  cubic  inches  of  sulphureled  hydrogen 

i'hate  of  soda.     The  chal] 
»icri  oe  die- 

's of  azotic  gas  in  a  wine  g 

grains  of  sulphate  of  alumi- 
ol  oxide  of  iron.    The  sulphureous  wauir 


av  n  and    bowel*  i  nose  Conner  ten   with  local  and 

ftaeral  del 

a  very  antient  burgh  and  market  town 
Baled  un  the  we*t  side  of  the  Annan,     It  was  several  times 

irnt  by  the  English.  It  consists  chiefly  uf 
is  governed  by  a  provosi,  three  bailies, 
te^an  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  ordinary  councillor, 
Tae  «  very  small.     The  town-hall,  under  which 

a  the  }mA  and  lo  e,  was  built  in  1  745*     A  hand- 

Mne  and  wuUitantul  new  church  was  erected  in  IB  19.  It 
pMBfli  alio  a  burgher  chapel  a  subscription  library,  end 
tft  endowed  school.  Population  1000  ,  39  of  whom  are  elec- 


tors under  the  Reform  Act.  During  the  winter  there  is  a 
weekly  market  for  pork,  in  which  business  is  done  to  a  large 
amount.  The  castle,  now  in  ruins,  has  been  B  place  of  great 
strength,  the  fortification  covering  nearly  If*  acres. 

Lockerbie  is  a  market-town  situated  between  the  rivers 
Annan  and  Milk,  IS  miles  east  of  Dumfries.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  1414.  There  is  a  good  parish  rhurch,  and 
also  an  amiburgher  meetinghouse,  a  library,  and  a  public 
reading-room,  The  old  lower  was  lately  Converted  into  a 
temporary  lockup-house.  Thursday  is  the  market  day.  The 
winter  weekly  markets  are  principal]?  for  pork. 

Sanquhar,  a  royal  burgh,  is  sealed  on  the  Nilh,  27  miles 
south-west  of  Dumfries.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  erected 
in  1820.  and  three  dissenting  places  of  worship;  a  prison* 
savings' bank,  and  a  subscription  Library.  The  castle  is  a 
very  picturesque  ruin.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost, 
three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  a. id  eleven  ordi- 
nary councillors.  Revenue  about  4u7.  yearly-  The  only 
manufacture,  except  weaving  and  sewing  of  muslin  lo  a  cer- 
tain extent,  is  a  carpet  manufactory  at  Craw  ick-mill.  Parish 
population  in  1831,  3268.  The  town  about  NUU.  The  num- 
ber of  electors  of  the  burgh  was  30.  At  Khock-house,  in 
this  parish,  was  born  the  Admirable Crichton. 

Eeclefecmiu  is  a  neat  village  on  the  Glasgow  and  London 
road,  on  which  a  market  is  hold  every  month  on  a  Friday, 
and  a  pork  market  weekly.     I  are   Hoddara- 

casile,  and  the  Tower  of  Repentance, 

Graitney  or  Gretna  Green,  a  neat  small  village  long  cele- 
brated fur  the  clandestine  in  1>Aerst  ie 
situated  within  a  mile  of  the  English  border  \  on  which  bor- 
der is  also  Solway-uioss,  remarkable  for  a  disastrous  battle  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI II  ,  and  for  a  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
in-  eruption  that  took  place  in  1  77 1 . 

Divitiam  for  and  Legal  j<urposes.    The 

i  of  Dumfries  extends  over  the  whole  county,  and  also 
over  a  part  of  some  other  counties.  It  comprehends  fifty- 
three  parishes,  forty-two  of  which  are  tn  this  county.  The 
next  court  in  authority  i*  a  provincial  synod,  winch  consists 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  and  one  elder 
from  each  parish.  The  ivnod  of  Dumfries  comprehends  five 
presbyteries*  viz.  Dumfries,  Lochmaben,  Annan,  lVnpont. 
and  Langholm.  The  number  of  clergymen  within  its  limits 
is  fifty-four,  and  of  these  forty-three  are  in  this  county. 
Prior  to  the  year  1756,  there  were  three  jurisdictions  in  the 
county,  viz.  the  sheriffship  of  Nithadale,  the  stewartry  of 
Annandahv  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  Since  then  one 
sheriff,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole  county,  has 
been  deputed  by  the  crowTn.  He  appoints  a  deputy,  and 
holds  office  during  life  and  good  conduct.  The  sheriff-court 
for  the  county  and  the  commissary  court  are  held  every 
Tuesday  during  the  session;  the  sheriff  small  debt  court 
every  second  Thursday  throughout  the  year;  and  the  jus- 
tice of  peace  small  debt  court  every  second  Monday. 

The  county  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  and  the 
burghs  of  Dumfries,  Annan,  Lochmaben,  and  Sanquhar 
join  with  Kirkcudbright  in  electing  another  representative. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  weekly  at  Dumfries,  the 
county  town. 

n  qui  ties,  History,  <£e.  The  remains  of  Druidical 
temples  exist  tn  lies  of  Holywood,  Graitney,  Esk- 

dalemuir,  and  Wamphray.     Near  Moffat    are  a   of 

a  British   encampment   and  DruuLcal   temple. 

A  Roman  way  has  extended  from  Carlisle  bj  Grain 
through  the  procestrium  of  the  at u; ion  at  BurASwaXE. 
This  waj  afterwards  divided  into  two  branches;  one  of 
winch  look  the  route  of  Nithsdale,  and  the  other  of  An- 
nandale.  They  united  again  at  or  near  Ciawford  castle. 
Another  Soman  way  led  from  Cai lisle  by  the  station  at 
Nelherhy  and  Luldel -strength  through  Cauobie  into  1  evict- 
dale  Several  fortifications,  both  of  a  circular  and  s-qunre 
la  ni,  and  some  large  Roman  encampments  can  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  At  Castleo'er 
or  Overby  is  a  very  complete  encampment' of  an  oval  foim 
supposed:  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  at  Rauburn-foot  is  a 
Roman  camp  which  probably  communicated  with  those  of 
Mtddlebie  and  Netherby.  There  are  ruins  of  many  old 
re,  vestiges  of  forts,  and  a  great  number  of  cairns  or 
bunans  in  different  places.  The  most  remarkable  towers 
are  at  Achincass,  Lag,  Amisfleld.  Robgitl,  and  Loch  wood. 
At  Dryfesdale  is  the  most  entire  British  fort,  and  at  Burns* 
wark-hill  near  Ecclefechan  are  very  distinct  remain*  of 
Roman  encampments.  There  are  many  moats  or  artificial 
mounts  on  which  the  people  ats  *mwi«&  \&\«Ks*xa.fcWi 
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make  laws  and  administer  justice.  Of  these  Rqckhall  moat 
near  Loehmaben  is  one  of  the  largest  and  moif  beautiful. 
Among  the  antiquities,  the  cross  of  Markland,  which  is  an 
octagon  of  solid  stone,  and  a  very  curious  anttcnt  obelisk, 
supposed  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  found  in  the  rhurch- 
I  of  Ruth  we  11,  are  deserving  of  notice*  The  latter  is 
ornamented  with  figures  in  relievo  descriptive  of  sacred 

history,  and  inscribed  partly  with  Runic  and  pnrtly  with 
Roman  characters.  The  antieut  buildings  in  Nimsdoto 
are  the  castles  of  Caerlaverock,  Morton,  Closeburn,  Torthur- 
wulrl,  nod  Sanquhar  In  Annandale  are  the  castles  of 
Cbmlongun,  Hood  am,  Lochwouil,  and  A  cluneals.  In  1 
dale  there  are  some  remains  and  vestiges  of  the  OBSdw  of 
Langholm  and  Wauchope.  Gilnoclne  in  the  parish  of 
Canobie  was  the  residence  of  Johnny  Armstrong,  a  cele- 
brated and  powerful  border-coieftain.  In  this  parish  there 
are  also  some  vestiges  of  a  monastery,  which  was  pillaged, 
and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  English  soldiers  after  the  battle 
of  Solway-raoss  in  1542.  Vast  quantities  of  antique  j 
of  armour,  medals,  and  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
county. 

The  Sclgovro  were  the  most  anttent  inhabitants  of  this 
county,  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Dumfriesshire  formed 
a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Valentin  [Britannia.]: 
and  after  the  Romans  had  relinquished  Britain  it  consti- 
tuted a  portion  of  a  new  kingdom  founded  by  Ida  and 
the  Angles.  In  the  eighth  century  U  was  under  th< 
minion  of  the  Picta,who  dismembered  Gal  km  ay  and  Dum- 
friesshire from  the  Northumbrian  monarchy.  Until  the 
reign  of  James  VI.  this  county  was  the  scene  of  marry  battles 
and  of  many  a  feud  and  foray,  which  were  often  occasioned  by 
the  jealousies  of  the  rival  chieftains.  Bein^  seated  on  the 
borders  it  was  also  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  English  and 
feo  frequent  predatory  warfare.  It  was  likewise  the  birth-place 
and  residence  as  well  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  actions  of 
many  warriors  distinguished  in  Scottish  history.  For  a 
long  time  many  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  entirely  by 
spoil  and  pillage,  and  the  rapine  of  those  frrel-  lOters  was  as 
intolerable  to  their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  English.  This 
life  of  predatory  \\  arfsre  a  as  afterwards  exchanged  fist  vicious 
idleness  and  lawless  independence.  The  contraband  trade 
with  the  Isle  of  Man  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
borders  were  for  a  considerable  time  infested  with  daring 
bands  of  smugglers.  In  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745, 
but  particularty  in  the  latter,  the  country  districts  endured 
various  outrages*  and  the  county  town  sustained  damage  to 
the  amount,  of  4000/.,  but  in  175U  the  crown  granted  a 
dividend  of  28001.  on  the  above  sum  out  of  the  forfeited 
of  Lord  Blcho, 

(Dr.  Singer's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture,  <£c.  of  the 
County  of  Dumfries ;  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland; 
Jameson's  Mineral  /  Dumjrieetmre ;  Chal- 

mers'* Caledonia;  'omnwnicationi 

fiire.) 

DUMONT,  E'TIEXNE,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  July, 
1750.     His  father  died  when  he  v.  ung,  leaving  a 

widow,  three  daughters,  and  a  son  (the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article),  with  very  small  means  of  support.  The  mother, 
however,  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  and  struggled  against 
the  difficulties  arising  from  her  straightened  circumstances, 
thai  she  might  give  her  son  a  good  education.  At  college 
Dumont  assisted  to  support  himself  by  giving  private  let 
In  his  twenty  ined  minister  of  the 

Protestant  church  in  Geneva;  and  we  are  told  1>\  M 
mondi  that  his  preaching  was  greatly  admired.  He  left 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1  "S3,  owing  to  the  triumph  then 
achieved  by  the  nrutocratical  party  in  that  state  through 
ign  interference;  and  he  betook  himself  a  voluntary 
•wile,  to  St,  Petersburg,  where  he  assumed  the  charge  of 
French    P  church*      He  stayed   in    thai    eJtj 

eighteen  months,  acquiring  fame  by  his  preaching;  when 
he  was  invited  to  London  by  Lord  Shelburne,  afterv 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  undertake  the  education  of 
his  son*.  In  Lord  Shelburne  s  house  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Fox,  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  of  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  most  of  the  other  distinguished  members  ot 
Whig  party  ;  and  with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  particular 
he  formed  a  strong  friendship*  In  17*8,  Dumont  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  visited  Paris  together,  ami  it  was  on  the 
rion  of  this  visit,  which  lasted  onlv  two  months,  that 
Dumont  first  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau. 

In  1789  Dumont  made  a  second  visit  to  Paris,  accompa- 
i  ted  by  M.  Durovcrai,  in  order  to  negociate  with  M.  Necker,  | 


who  was  then  minister,  for  the  liberty  of  Genera  and  the 
return  of  her  exiles.  He  stayed  in  Paris  until  the  begin 
ning  of  1751,  and  during  this  second  visit  the  acquaintance 
iisly  formed  with  Mirabeau  ripened  into  intimacy. 
We  learn  from  Dumont  s  posthumous  work,  entitl 
*  Souvenirs  tlir  Mirabeau,*  la  work  which  has  thrown  _ 
light  on  Mirabcau's  character,  and  which  is  further  in te: 
eating  as  giving  Duinout's  views  concerning  the  Frenc 
lution,)  that  Mirabeau  frequently  during  this  peri 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Dumont  and  Durovei 
especially  the  former,  in  the  preparation  of  speeches  ae< 
reports.  These  three  also  set  on  foot  conjointly  a 
called  the  *  Courier  de  Provence  ;'  though  Miraheau's  si 
in  the  compositioxi  ni  it  was  not  very  great. 

It    was  not   until    Dumont'l  return  to  England  in  1791 
that  his  intimacy  and  co-operation  with  Mr.  Rent  ham  com 
mcueed.  [Bentham].  Admiring  Mr.  Bentham's  talents,  anc 
sect  with  the  importance  of  his  pursuits,  be  cravce 
leave  to  arrange  and  edit  those  writings  on  legislation  wlm-h 
their  author  would  001  him-elf  publish.     The  task  was  cue 
comparatively  humble,  yet  useful.    Further,  it  was  a  task  of 
some  difficulty.    '1  have  had/  says  Dumont  himself,  in  hi* 
preface  to  the  *  Traitcs  de  Legislation/  *  to  select  from 
a  large  number  of  various  readings,  to  suppress 
to  clear  up  obscurities,  and    to  11 11  up  uSCHM 
author  had  left  that  he  might  not  slacken  in  his  work, 
have  had  to  do  much  more  in  the  way  of  curtailment  I" 
of  addition,  of  abridgment  than  of  extension.     The  mass 
manuscripts    which   has   passed  through  my   han 
which  I  have  had  to  decipher  and  compare,  is  coi 
I  have  hud   to  do  much  to  attain  uniform  it  \ 
in  the  way  of  correction  ;  nollnng  or  next  to  nothing  as  re- 
gards the  fundamental  ideas.     The  profuseness    of  their 
wealth  was  such  as  to  need  only  the  care  of  an  economic 
and  being  appointed  steward   of  this  large  fortune,  I  hsfi 
neglected  nothing  which  could  improve  its  value  01 
put  it  into  circulation.*  (p.  t) 

The  following  arc  those  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works  wind 
were  edited  by  Dumont.   L  The'Trailes  de  Le_ 
vols,,   published  in  1802.      '.',  The  *  Theorie   d< 
des  Recompenses,'  2  vols.,  in  1*1  L     3.  The 
Assemblees  Legislatives/  in  1S1 5.     4,  The  *  Preuvi 
cakes,'  2  vols,  in  1823.    The  *  Organ  is  at  ion  Judic 
Codification,'  in  LB2S\ 

In  1814  Dumont  had  relumed  to  Geneva,  his  native  stats 
hating  then  recovered  her  independence.  He  WMM  e 
member  of  the  representative  council  of  Geneva,  an 
having  been  appointed  on  a  committee  thai  was  to  draw  ti 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  council,  be  was  the  auihi 
of  the  plan  that  was  ultimately  adopted.  He  afterward 
directed  his  efforts  to  a  reform  uf  the  pern*  ..nd  tl 

prison  system  existing  at  Geneva.     Under  his  au- 
penitentiary  establishmctn  ted  at  Genev 

on 
bet 
Mr. 
useful 
in  the  autumn  of  lHi5,  while  (ravelling  in  the  nOfl 

There  is  a  brief  memoir  of  Dumont  by  M*  de  Sisinoi 
in  the  Revue  Eucvclopcriiquc,  torn.  4 
M.de  Candulle  in  the  Bibliotheque  LTniversel 
ber  1829.     M.  Duiu\crai  has  also  prefixed  a  si 
his  life  to  the  "  Souvenirs  but  Mirabeau*' 

DUMOURIEZ.  CHARLES  FRANCOIS 
Oasabrai  in  1739.     His  father  was  commissary  in  tj 
and  was  also  an  author  and  n  poet     Dumouriea  entel 
the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  served  in  German) 
even  vears'  war.     After  the  peace  of  Paris, 
travelled  about    Europe,   offering   his  as 
States:  he  visited  Corsica,  and  afterwards  Spo 
tugal,  and  wrote  an   essay  on   the   military  si! 

rees  of   the   latter  kingdom.      Having   returned 
France,    he  was    appointed  quarter-master  -i:ein «  d 
French  expedition  for  the  conquest  ol  I 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Poland  on  a  mission  t^ 
derates  of  Bar,  with  whom  he  made  the  camp 
against  Russia.     He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Louis  X\ 
a  con  ft  den  1  len,  in  the  same  m 

the  Chevalier  D'Eon,  count  Broglie, and  others,  who  wi 
sent  to  England  and  other  countries,  and  who 
directly   with    the    king   without   the   in1  i   of 

ministers.    The  ministers  however  became  jealous  of  E 
mouriez,  and  found   means  to  arrest  him  at   H 
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lie  was  brought  took   to  Paris  under  a  lettre  de 

•  le. 

He  was  released  by  Louis   XVI.  on  his  coming  to  the 

throne,  and  restored  to  his  rank  of  colonel.     In  ]  778  he  was 

*eti'  to  form  tu  lilisbnient 

of  England,  and  ho 
1  the  ministry  with  plans  (or  the  conques!  of  the 
Wight     At  die  beginning 
•fll  >u  he  took  the  popular  side,  and  became  con- 

nected  with   the  Girondins,  by  whose  interest  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  ol  (Fairs,  in  which  capacity  tie  pre- 
mled  upon  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Austria  in  April, 
ifler  he  left  office,  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  other 
Girondm  ministers,  Roland,  Servan,  Claviere,  kr,    Dumou- 
rtes  had  iu>w  become  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  Jacobins  hated  him,  and  even  the 
inn  grew  cool  towards  him.    Like  La  Fayette,  he  pro- 
fessed his  attachment  to  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  ]  791, 
*bich  the  others  had  given  up.     He  withdrew  himself  how- 
mr  from,  internal  politics  ana  went  to  serve  under  General 
Leefcncron  the  northern  frontiers.  After  the  IDth  of  August 
be  was  appointed  to  replace  La  Favette  in  the  command  at 
inch  was  opposed  to  the  f)ukeof  Brunswick,  The 
tuny  was               uised,  but  Dumuuriez  soon  re-established 
he  obtained  a  series  of  partial  but 
■  -esses,  which  checked  the  advance  of  the  Prus- 
sian: u                  .  he  made  a  determined  stand  in  the  forest 
ii  he  styled  the  Thermopylae  of  France,  by 
time  to  Kellernian  and  other  generals 
fresh  divisions,  and  give  battle  to  the  Prus- 
September,  1792,  an  engagement 
by  Kellernian.      It   is   generally  allowed 
r  iei*  stand  at  Argonne  was  the  means  of  saving 
france  from  a  successful  invasion. 

1  of  October  Dumourieg  began  his  campaign  of 

1  the  battle  of  J  em  ma  pes  against  the  Aus- 

trssu,  5(  iber;  took  Liege,  Antwerp,  and 

Sffneat  part  of  Flanders,  but,  on  account  of  some  disagree- 

ssmt  w.  ihe  minister  at  war,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 

P   ris  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL     After  the 

ti  of  the  king,   Dumuuriez  returned  to  his   bend* 

swteiv  to  support,  on  the  first  opportunity, 

ient  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  under 

as  ton  ntime  lie  pushed  on  with  his  army, 

firtcrt  i  4  look  Breda  and  other  places,  but  being 

Infignd,  by   I  rg,  to  retire,   he 

njvience*!  a  partial  defeat   at   Neerwinde,  and  again   at 

itiuie  he  had  displeased  the  convention  by 

decrees  concerning  the  Belgians,  and 

rong  letter  on  the  subject  to  thai  assembly  on 

however,  was  not  publicly  read. 

tatai.  La«  .  other  commissioners  of  the  oonven- 

<-i\  to  he*  bead-quartern  to  watch  and  re- 

natofratv  with  him,  but  he  openly  told  them  Unit  a  repub- 

wos  only  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that 

tng  the  country  was  tore-establish  the 

hy'ofirui.     Dumonnez  entered  into 

h  Prinee  Cohourg,  by  whirh  he  was 

Arwed  <  the  fronliersof 

fan/*  md  artillery  which  he  had 

1  which  were  cut  oft*  by  the  advance  of 

Me  conditions  were  granted  by 

Lderstanding  that  Dumouriea  should  i 

"'  in    re-establish    the    constitutional    monarchy  in 

Dumouriez  retired  quietly  to  Ton  may,  and  evacu- 

m  withdrew  within  the  French  frontiers,  where 

headquarters  at  St.  Amend,  30th  March,  1793. 

i  now  of  treason  at  Pans:   the  convention 

ninghim  to  theii  I  four  com - 

iriiLs  at  their  head,-  81  Arnand 

the   summons.     Lhimouriez   replied 

I  be  wan  ready  mand,  if  the  troops 

Id  not  go  to  Paris  to  be  butchered, 

.tereation   he  gave  the  commissioners  in 

issars,  and  sent  them  over  to  the  Ai 

detained  as  hostages. 
upon  Paris,  but  his  troops, 
refusing,  he   was   obliged 
at  the  Austrian 
He  there  found  out  that  bis 
rial  monarchy  was  disavowed  by   the 
onsoquetten  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  Aus- 
trian armv  against  hi*  countrv.    He  wandered  about  various 


towns  of  Germany,  treated  with  luipioioa,  and  annoyed  by 
the  royalist  emi  bo  hated  linn  is  o  eonalilutionaliit, 

while  in  France  the  HI  offered  a  rei  ,(>U0 

francs  fcr  his  head.     Ha  md  over  to  England,  lie 

was  obliged  to  depart  under  the  alien  act,  and  took  refuge 
at  Hamburgh,  where  be  remained  for  several   years,  and 
uioirs  and  several    political   pamphlets.      In 
1804  or  180a  be  obtained  permission  to  con,  land, 

where  he  afterwards  chiefly  resided.  He  is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished plans  to  the  British  and  Portuguese  government^ 
the  operations  of  the  peninsular  war;  and  he  received  a 
pension  from  the  British  government,  upon  which  he  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  "it  is  remarkable  lhat  after  the 
restoration  he  WW  noi  recalled  to  France  bj  Louis  XV11L 
In  1821  he  wrote  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  Neapolitan  con- 
rionalists.  He  died  in  March,  1823*  at  Turville  Park, 
near  Henley-upon -Thames,  at  the  tv-four,    (2 

moiret  du  Qhmtai  Dumouriez,  written  by  himself;  and  an 
article  in  the  Supplement  to  the  6  th  volume  of  the  Bio* 
graphic  de&  Contemporains,  which  seems  fairly  and  soberly 
written*) 

DUN-LE-ROL    [Chkr.] 

DUNA,  the,  or  in  Livoninn  the  DA-UGAVA,  and  in 
Russian  the  ZAPADULA,  ■  considerable  river  in  Western 
Russia,  rises  from  several  springs  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Volga,  which  flow  out  of  marshy  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Yolkonsky  forest,  near  the  south-western 
confines  of  the  government  of  Tver.     It  winds  in  a  v 

i-westerly  direction,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Dnieper, 
until  it  has  passed  Yitepsk,  having  become  navigable  !l>r 
flat-bottomed  craft  at  Valiseh,  or  Velige,  above  Vitepsk. 
Thence,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  government 
pilotsk  and  Minsk,  as  well  as  those  of  Livonia  and  Vilna, 
it  tttTQI  to  the  north-west,  and  near  Dunsburg  flows  almost 
due  north  until  it  reaches  the  paint  when  it  begins  to  cm 
fttitute  the  frontier  between  Livonia  and  Courland;  from 
that  point  it  continues  its  COOTSC  west-north-west  to  Duna- 
muncle,  below  Riga,  where  it  falls  into  that  arm  of  I  he 
Baltic  called  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  in  57°  N.  lat.  The  entire 
course  of  the  Diina,  inclusive  of  its  windings,  is  about  f»65 
miles;  its  length  in  a  straight  line  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth  is  about  32">  miles.  G-uldenstadt  states  that  ihe 
fall  of  iti  waters  is,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  one  foot 
in  every  2000  fathoms,  and  in  its  passage  through  the  lower 
part,  where  the  land  is  more  level,  six  inches  in  every  £000 
fathoms*  its  average  tall  being  six  inches  in  every  four 
vereta  (about  2£  miles).  The  navigable  portion  of  the  Duna, 
namely,  from  Velige  to  Dunaiminrie  is  about  405  miles  in 
length,  hut  the  navigation,  owing  to  the  variableness  of  lis 
depth,  which  ranges  from  two  to  four  fathoms,  to  its  shal- 
lows, and  to  a  stratum  of  rock,  which  runs  across  its  bed  just 
above  Riga,  and  the  sandbanks  at  its  mouth,  is  extremely 
difficult)  and  even  dangerous,  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Its 
course  above  Riga,  indeed,  is  not  practicable  for  any  but  the 
flat-bottomed  craft  called  Strusen,  At  Riga  its  bread ih 
is  about  3M)0  feet.  In  the  spring  the  surface  is  co\> 
with  rafts,  logs,  and  planks,  which  are  thus  floated  d 
from  the  forests  of  Livonia,  Lithuania,  and  Seroigalha,  as 
well  as  ihe  nioie  westerly  provinces  which 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish*  The  tribu- 
taries of  the  Dtina  greatly  augment  its  waters,  though  they 
are  not  of  any  great  length :  the  chief  of  these  arc  the 
Toroptsa,  which  is  navigable  from  Toropecz  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  about  6t>  miles;  the  Ulla,  which  Bows  out  of 
lake  Bejoyn,  and  is  navigable  for  about  56  miles;  the  Kas- 
pHa,  which  is  navigable  from  Poritseh,  about  1 10  males  from 
its  mouth  ;  the  Ewst,  Meshna,  and  Disna,  the  last  of  which 
rises  in  the  government  of  Vilna;  and  the  Bolder-Aa,  which 
flown  past  Mittuu,  then  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  Riga,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Dtina  just  above  its 
mouth.  The  Narofna,  which  joins  the  Duna  on  its  right 
bank,  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  outlet  for  lake  Pel] 
and  is  from  37  to  4"2  miles  in  length.  The  basin  of  the 
Diiua  comprehends  an  area  of  about  28,350  square  miles. 

DUN  ABU  RG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  north- 
in  part  of  the  ^overnmeiil  of  Witepsk  in  Western 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Polish  Livonia.  It  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Shunitzee,  which  flows  into  it ;  in  &y  63'  N.  laU  and  26° 
24'  E.  long.  It  was  founded  in  1*277  by  the  Kniirhts  of  the 
Sword,  and  while  attached  to  the  Potith  crown  was  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  voy  vodc,  and  castellan.    At  the  \\t<* 
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sent  day  it  is  become  of  great  military  importance,  from  the 
strength  which  has  been  given  to  its  fortifications.  Diina- 
burg  contains  a  Greek  and  two  Roman  Catholic  chuiches, 
and  a  synagogue,  a  suppressed  Jesuits*  college,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4200.  It  has  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  carries  on  considerable  trade. 

DUNBAR.    [Haddington.] 

DUNBAR,   WILLIAM,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 

Sandson  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar,  of  Beil,  in  the  shire  of 
addington.  This  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  was  a  younger  son 
of  George,  tenth  earl  of  March.  He  was  thus  also  a 
younger  brother  of  George,  eleventh  earl,  who  was  attainted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  had  his  possessions  forfeited 
by  King  James  1.  in  the  parliament  held  at  Perth  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1434-5;  and  it  appears  that  Dunbar,  being 
involved  in  the  common  ruin  of  the  house,  lived  in  a  state 
of  great  dependence  without  any  patrimonial  inheritance. 

The  path  of  ambition  in  those  days,  and  the  road  to 
Wealth  and  honours,  was  the  church,  to  which  Dunbar  was 
destined  from  his  earliest  years.  In  1475  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  passed  bachelor  of 
arts,  in  St.  Salvators  college  there,  in  1477;  ana  in  1479 
master  of  arts. 

He  afterwards  entered  the  monastic  order  of  St  Francis ; 
and  in  the  habit  of  a  friar  travelled  not  only  throughout 
the  south  of  Scotland,  but  also  into  England  and  on  the 
continent.  From  his  writings  we  learn  that  he  was  fre- 
quently employed  abroad  in  the  king's  service,  but  in 
what  capacity  does  not  precisely  appear.  It  was  in  all 
likelihood  as  a  clerk  in  some  of  the  numerous  missions 
despatched  by  King  James  IV.  to  foreign  courts.  Of  his 
own  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  on  these  occasions  he  enter- 
tained a  tolerably  high  oninion ;  and  few  opportunities  es- 
caped of  his  reminding  the  kins  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  services,  with  not  merely  distant  hints,  but  direct 
intimations  of  the  propriety  of  a  recompense.  It  was  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  this,  but  partly  also,  and  perhaps 
mainly,  to  remunerate  his  higher  labours  of  the  intellect 
and  fancy,  to  reward  his  literary  merit,  and  to  attach  him 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  that,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1 500,  he  had  a  grant  from  his  majesty  of  an  annual  pro* 
vision  of  10/.  during  his  life,  or  until  he  should  be  pro- 
moted to  a  benefice  of  the  value  of  40/.  or  more  yearly. 

In  the  year  1501  he  was  again  in  England,  probably  in 
the  train  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  thitner  to  con- 
clude the  negotiations  for  the  king's  marriage.  The  prepa- 
rations for  this  marriage  began  on  the  4th  of  May,  1503 ; 
and  upon  the  9th  of  that  month  Dunbar  composed  his  poem 
of  •  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  a  rich  and  elegant  allegory 
in  celebration  of  the  union.  On  the  7th  of  March  following 
he  said  mass  for  the  first  time  in  the  royal  presence,  and 
received  a  liberal  gift  as  the  king's  offering  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  year  1505  he  also  received  a  sum  from  the  king  in 
addition  to  his  stated  pension ;  and  both  that  year  and  the 
next  a  sum  equal  each  time  to  his  half-yearly  allowance 
in  lieu  of  his  •  yule-gown.'  In  1607  his  pension  was 
doubled ;  and  besides  occasional  marks  of  the  royal  bounty, 
he  had  a  letter  under  the  privy  seal  in  August,  1510,  in- 
creasing the  sum  to  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  until 
he  should  be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  100/.  or  upwards. 
This  allowance  he  continued  to  receive,  with  other  gifts, 
till  the  time  of  the  king's  death  at  Flodden  in  September, 
1513,  after  which  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  Dunbar's 
name  in  the  treasurer's  account,  or  other  like  records.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 520. 

Whether  be  at  last  obtained  the  great  object  of  his  de- 
sires does  not  appear.  His  remaining  works  do  not  show 
that' he  ever  did.  On  the  contrary,  they  contain  many 
supplications  for  a  benefice,  and  many  lamentations  for  the 
want  of  one ;  and  the  various  fbrms  and  character  of  these 
pieces  display  not  a  little  of  that  fertility  of  invention  by 
which  Dunbar  is  distinguished.  He  seixes  every  ovcasion 
and  seems  to  exhaust  every  expedient  to  rouse  the  king  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  long- cherished  wish  of  his  heart.  A 
singular  one  is  the  poetical  add i  ess  to  the  king  by  Dunbar 
in  the  person  of  an  auld  grey  horse'  worn  out  in  the  royal 
service,  and  to  the  petition  is  appended  the  king's  reply, 
written,  as  it  seems,  by  Dunbar  himself,  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  that  the  king  would  adopt  it  as  his  own.  In  modern 
orthography  the  reply  runs  thus: — 

•  AfU'T  our  writiiiRs.  treamrrr, 
Tataa  in  thU  grey  hum*,  old  Dunbar, 
Which  in  my  auvht  with  tervioe  tru« 
To  J/art  chanjm!  it  bit  hoe. 


(far  house  hitn  now  niralnit  this  yule, 
Ami  hittik  liini  like  n  Ih*I»>p*»  mule; 
i  Fur  with  my  lia.il  I  hux«Mii<Umt 

To  ji.iv  whali-Vr  hi»  U:ipi>iuj»»  eo»t.* 

Dunbar's  writings  now  extant  are  not  numerc 
they  exhibit  an  amazing  versatility  of  genius,  froi 
to  gay,  from  witty  to  severe.  At  one  time  we  find 
*ober  moralist  supporting  the  weak,  instructing  tl 
rant,  warning  the  rash;  at  another,  indulging  in 
immodesty  of  licentiousness.  But  it  is  in  descript: 
he  shows  his  various  powers  most  conspicuously.  ' 
his  •  Golden  Terse,'  as  in  *  The  Thistle  and  the  R 
have  imagery  brilliant  and  dazzling.  In  the  *  Dane 
Deadly  Sins  in  Hell,'  the  same  creative  hand  appear 
Feigned  Friar  of  Tuneland*  and  'The  Justs  betw 
Taylor  and  the  Souter  display  the  same  power  of 
portraying  character,  mingled  with  bitter  sarcai 
biting  satire.  And  in  the  doggerel  lines  (  On  J  arm 
we  see  the  burly  wardrobe-keeper  pass  before  us,  six 

*  11  is  gang  gars  all  the  chalmar  tchog.' 

The  existence  of  Dunbar's  works  is  a  signal  proo 
immortality  of  real  merit.  We  know  not  at  what 
time  he  was  born,  nor  when  he  died ;  his  very  nam 
been  remarked,  is,  with  one  solitary  exception,  n< 
met  with  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  literature 
years,  and  it  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  three  centui 
his  poems  have  been  collected  and  published ;  and 
now  once  more  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  very  gr< 
Scotland's  poets. 

DUNBLANE.    [Perthshire.] 

DUNCAN,  ADAM,  was  born  July  1,  1731,  at  1 
of  which  his  father  was  provost  in  1745.  By  the  i 
sido  he  was  descended,  through  the  Haldanes  of  Gle 
from  the  earls  of  Lennox  and  Monteith.  He  entt 
navy  in  1746,  was  made  post-captain  in  1761,  and 
guished  himself  in  several  actions,  especially  at 
(Jape  St.  Vincent.  In  1787  he  became  a  rear-admi 
seven  years  afterwards  was  appointed  to  comnianc 
North  Seas.  In  this  service  he  watched  the  mout 
Texel,  where  a  large  Dutch  fleet  lay  at  the  tim< 
mutiny  at  the  Nore.  By  skilful  manoeuvring,  a 
deserted  by  every  ship  except  one  (Adamant,  50), 
tained  them  until  he  was  joined  by  the  rest  of  1 
and,  on  their  leaving  port,  cut  off  their  retreat  and 
them  to  action  at  Camperdown,  where  he  captured  l 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates.  For  this  service  a 
Duncan  was  created  a  viscount  and  received  the  tl 
parliament  He  died  suddenly,  August  4th,  1804. 
lady,  the  daughter  of  Lord  President  Dundas,  he 
sons  and  several  daughters.  His  eldest  son  was 
earl  of  Camperdown,  at  the  coronation  of  Willi 
His  youngest,  Sir  Henry  Duncan,  was  principal  stor 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  died  in  lb35. 

DUNDALK.    [Louth.] 

DUNDEE,  a  large  seaport  town  and  parish  of  S 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Tuy,  in  the  , 
Forfar.  The  parish  extends  6  miles  along  the  she 
is  from  1  to  4  miles  in  breadth.  The  town  is  in  56* 
lat.  and  3°  3'  W.  long.,  Al  miles  north-north- we 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  acclivity  rising  f 
water-edge  towards  a  high  hill  at  the  back,  called  tl 

The  antient  Gaelic  name,  still  used  by  the  High 
is  Ail  lee  (beautiful).  In  the  Latin  annals  of 
Boethius  it  is  Alecium.  Buchanan  names  it  Taodun 
of  the  Tay),  and  in  several  antient  records  it  »  v. 
called  Dond6,  Dondie,  and  Donum  Dei.  The  plac 
a  fishing  village,  became  a  fortress  with  walls,  ga 
castle,  and  was  the  residence  of  several  kings  of  S 
In  various  civil  wars  it  suffered  severely,  and  was  re| 
plundered  and  burned:  however,  it  always  spee 
covered  from  these  disasters,  and  has  long  been  not 
place  of  commercial  opulence  and  prosperity.  "V\ 
1 645,  it  was  sacked  and  burned,  it  was  one  of  the 
towns  in  Scot  laud ;  and  when,  after  a  siege  of  mx 
it  was  taken  by  Cromwell's  officer,  General  Mon 
vessels  in  the  haibour  were  laden  with  the  *poil,  ai 
soldier's  share  was  60/.  The  commerce  of  Dun 
been  remarkable  for  Us  successive  adop:ion  of  c 
speculations.  About  forty  years  ago  leather  was 
cipal  article,  and  7000/.  worth  of  shoes  were  anuu 
ported.  This  trade  is  now  extinct.  At  one  tun 
companies  successfully  prosecuted  the  cotton  tnanu 
which  was  succeeded  by  woollens;  but  the  pern 
prosperous  commerce  and  trade  of  this  town  ha 
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by  the  importation  and  manufacture  of  Russian 

1  fin*.    Ot  late  year}  the  business  in  this  branch 

tun  Q  The  fabrics  are  chief  I  V  or 

Lion,  as  sacking,  sail-cloth,  &c,  of  which 

tin  ore  made  for  exportation;   but  finer  and 

en*  are  also  extensively  manufactured.    Thirty 

tinning  mills  are   driven  by  steam,  and  employ  a 

persons,  principally  children.    There  is* an 

machine-  factories,    several    sugar- ndlnc-rios, 

and   much  rope-making  and  ship- 

In   1830,   the  total  tonnage  of  vessels   which 

the  harbour  amounted  to  182,512 ;  and  the  exports 

ami  hempen  goods  were  to  the  amount  of  46 

x  1832  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 

68,  and   the  number  of  seamen  employed,  3500, 

nels  are  employed  in  the  whale-fishery  of  Groen- 

he  chief  seat  of  the  Scotch  and  indeed  of  (bfl 
neo  manufacture.    The  business  commenced  about 
a  of  the  last  century-    In  J  745  the  importation  of 
nly  74  tons.    From  that  period  to  the  present  the 
f  imports  and  exports  has  annually  increased  In  n 
ing  ratio.  The  increase  is  mainly  attributed  lo 
iuction  of  spinning  machinery,  by  which  the  whole 
i  hread  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  the  mere 
inning  by  the  old  hand-wheel* 
the  number  of  spinning-mills  worked  by  steam 
was  31t  exclusive  of  many  in  the  suburbs. 
it  number  exceeds  50.    In  the  last  census  of  the 
Forfar,  the  number  of  males  of  the  age  of  20 
aged  in  the  linen  manufacture  In  Dundee 
to  have  been  3300.    In   1836  1  he  re  were  25,139 
rinp  and  flax  imported,  ond  the  number  of  pieces 
sailcloth,  sacking,  and  dowlas  co- 
ntaining about  70,000,000  yards,  and 
>ut  1  being  considerably  greater  than  the 

m  Ireland,    To  show  the  pro- 

of Dundee,  it  may  be  mentioned 
,4  once  farmed  the  harbour  does  at  400/. 

ng  about    10,500/.     (MacCull 
British  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p,  fJ0.)    The  Fnth, 
the   town,  is  two  miles  in  width,  and   i«  crossed 
by  an  enormous  double  steam-boat  of  a 
commodious  construction.    The  dai 
neroua  sand-banks  in  the  scstuary  are  av 
harts  of  the  soundings,  two  lighthouses,  and 
Hi  sent  docks  and  quays  U\v  e 

a  prove  men  ts  are  suggested.  Resides 
sail  regularl)  lo  London,  two 
engines  each  of  125  horse  power. 

atcs  uiih  Newly  le,  in  Strathmore, 
ss  through  the  Law  by  a  tunnel. 
ivrn   i  is  market-place   and  six 

diverging  from  it.     In  the  older  pan 
sely  packed  together,  but  many,  especially  in 
are  large  airy  mansions  with  orna- 
ruos  improvements  are  going  on  in 
irance  and  conveniences  of  this  highly  prosperous, 
s  is  well  paved,  is  abundantly 
with  md  has  several  well  attended 

The  finest  public  buildings  are  the  Exchange, 
1  the  Town  II 
I  a  a  ina I  school,  there  is  a  public 

iperior  masters,  a  royal    infirmary, 

asylum,    and    several    incorporated 

The  lofty  square  Gothic  tower  of 

bjeet  at  a  great 

three  other  rhuiches,  or  ch 

i nd    evural  dissenting 

my  eminent  ministers.     At  the 
1    for   its  Protestant   en* 
i  it  event,  when  the  population 
there  were   ten   Catholic 
•  S  gray,  black,  and  red, 
lie  distinguished  persons  born 
be    named.    Hector    Bothnia, 
Admiral    Duncan 
r.  and  llie  |>uel   ] 
h  b)  Wdhara  1..  hi 

in  hi  1831, 
v  50,000. 

line,  and  signify- 
i  crooked,  river),  a  town  and  parish  of  $cq|- 


J  land,  in  the  shire  of  Fife.  1,5  miles  north-west  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  2}  miles  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  It 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  270  feet  above  its  level,  command 
ing  magnificent  and  extensive  view*,  of  the  windings  of  the 
Forth  and  of  the  principal  hills  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
If  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  King  Malcolm  Camnon 
jjd  here  a  very  spacious  and  superb  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, of  which  the  extant  ruin;*,  with  those  of  his  paluce 
and  castle,  are  objects  of  much  interest  to  the  antiquarian. 
After  the  celebrated  Iona,  or  Icolmkill,  the  abbey  church 
of  Dunfermline  was  the  common  Cemetery  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland.  In  1818  the  skeleton  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
above  .-ox  feet  in  length,  was  disinterred,  and  a 
Taken  of  the  cranium.  Tnis  Abbey  was  the  most 
eminent  in  Scotland,  and  was  very  richly  endowed, 
sessed  of  peculiar  privileges.  The  Fratery  with  its  fine 
Gothic  window  still  indicates  the  grandeur  of  the  original 
buildings.  (Grose's  *  Antnuities  of  Scotland,'  fid.,  vol 
The  Guildhall  U  a  One  building  with  a  lofty  spire. 
The  town  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.  An 
naive  business  is  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of 
diaper  and  fine  table-linen;  the  value  of  the  Quantity 
annually  manufactured  is  about  200,000/.  The  parish  con- 
tains a  large  coal-field  and  colli  erics,  the  properly  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin,  and  in  the  town  arc  several  breweries,  an 
iron-fbnndry,  and  candle  and  tobacco  manufactories. 

Dunfermfine  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  liner  sorts  of  linen  fabrics,  as  shirting,  damasks,  and 
table-linen.    The  thread  is  spun  by  machinery.    Of  late 
\cars  the  beauty  of  the  patterns  and  the  fineness  of  the 
have  been  much  improved,  and  the  manufacture  has 
ted.    In  the  census  of  1831  it  is  stated  that 
i!7uu  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  were  then 
I  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  t! 
The  situation  is  p  >-,  and  the  houses  are  inter- 

mingled with  luxuriant  trees,  over  which  lb  the 

Abbey  church  rises  to  the  height  of  1  ij  feet,     Tlie  western 
suburb  ts  Composed  of  superior  house*.    An  enormous  m< 
ing-housc,  built  for  tl  ,ter,  Ralph  Erskine, 

inapicuous  object  in  approaching  the  town.  There  are 
tl  beneficent  institutions  and  schools,  and  two  public 
ripTion  libraries,     i  are  paved  and  lighted 

witheas.     Population  >n  1831,  27,602. 
DUNG.    [Ju*u*».j 
DUNGANNON.    [Tvroxe.] 

DU  N  O  \  II \'  AN        [  \V ATKK FORD,] 

DUNKELU     rPiRTfl»HiRs. 

DUNKERQUE,  or  as  it  Is  not  unfrequeutly  written  by 
the  English, DUNKIRK. a  town  in  Fran  lofanar- 

rondissement  in  (he  department  of  Noiti    It  is  on  the  *eat 
about  luO  miles  in  a  straight   line  north  of  I'm  is.  or    l€5 
miles  by  the  road  through  Clermont,  Amicus,  Doulens, 
Pol,  Aire,  Hazebrouck,  Cassel,  and  Berguu*:  in  ;>iw  .V  N. 
lat.  an  B.  bog, 

This  place  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  chapel  founded  by 
St.  Eloi,  which,  from  its  situation  among  the  sandy  J 
of  the  coast,  took  the  name  of  Dun  kirk,  i\e.  the  church  of 
the  downs.  In  the  lUth  century,  by  the  favour  of  BaurlouiQ 
or  Baldwin  III.,  called  Le  Jeune,  Count  if  Flanders,  it  was 
raised  from  a  mere  village  to  the  rank  of  a  town.     In  I  ha 

rdl  of  the  lifth  century  it  is  mentioned  by  the  nai 
Dunkerca,Dunekerca,  and  Dunikcrc.i.   In  the  14th  century 
a  castle  was  built  here  by  Robert  count  of  Flanders,  but  it 
WIS  demolished   in  a  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  or  perhaps  by 
their  supporters  the  English,  who  burnt   I  ni    u.sy. 

Another  castle,  built  in  1538,  to  defend  the  port,  by 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  it  had  come  with  the  rest  of  FlnudeK 
by  inheritance,  has  also  been  demolished.  In  1568  the  Eng- 
lish, who  had  rendered  th«  <if  the  town,  were 
driven  from  i1  I  \  the  French  under  the  Marshal  del) 
but  in  the  folio v  <n  up  to  the  Spaniard* 
by  the  treaty  of  Le  ChSteau  Cambresis,  was 

after  u  »1  French  under  the 

Enghien  (better  known  by  his  of 

the  Great  Coml 

qui*  de  Leede,  the  Spaniab  governor;  but  it  fell  u^uin 

snortly  after  into  tl 

Turenne,  having  si  the  battle  of  ibe 

des  Dune*),  took  Dunk 
cording  to  a  treatv  p  iwell,  was 

put  into  the  hands  uf  the  English;  tour  ytart  afterwards 
(in  1682)  Chailcs*  II.  restored  it  to  1  i  of 

receiving  for  it  u  considerable  sum  of  money.    Louis  XIV., 
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then  king  of  France,  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  fortify 
it,  and  to  repair  the  harbour ;  in  1671  thirty  thousand 
men  were  employed  on  the  works,  and  its  strength  enabled 
the  town  to  repel  an  attempt  made  by  the  English  to  bom- 
bard it  1695.  By  virtue  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
fortifications  were  rased  and  the  port  filled  up.  TheJnari- 
time  activity  of  the  people  of  Dunkerque,  and  the^lum- 
berof  privateers  and  ships  of  war  which  they  sent  out  were 
probably  the  inducement  to  the  English  and  Dutch  to  re- 
quire these  hard  conditions.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  the  port  and  fortifications,  which  had  been  partially  re- 
stored in  the  previous  war,  were  again  demolished ;  but  by 
the  peace  of  1 783  they  were  allowed  to  be  restored.  In 
1 793  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  allies  under  the  Duke  of 
York ;  but  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  under  Ge- 
neral Houchard  at  Hondscotte  obliged  the  duke  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire,  with  the  loss  of  52  pieces  of  cannon  and 
a  large  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Dunkerque  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  range  of  downs: 
on  the  land  side  the  town  is  surrounded  by  canals.  The  canal 
of  Bourbourg  runs  westward  to  the  river  Aa :  the  canal  of 
Furnes  runs  eastward  to  Furnes,  and  so  to  Nieuport  and  Bru- 
ges, uniting  with  several  of  the  canals  which  intersectBelgium. 
The  town  of  Dunkerque  is  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  houses  well  built  of 
brick,  and  whitened  or  coloured.  The  place  du  Champ  de 
Mars  is  a  large  and  fine  square :  the  place  Dauphine  is  an 
oblong  square  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  a  bust 
of  Jean  Bart  [Bart.]  The  fortifications  consist  of  the  ram- 
parts, surrounded  by  ditches,  of  Fort  Louis,  and  the  Citadel. 
The  principal  building  is  the  church  of  St.  Eloi,  which 
has  been  ornamented  by  a  fine  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  i 
columns.  The  great  tower  which  belonged  to  the  church 
has  been  separated  from  it  by  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Rue  de  l'Eglise  through  the  church,  which  is  consequently 
much  smaller  than  it  once  was :  the  new  front  is  formed  by 
the  portico  just  mentioned.  The  hdtel  de  ville  (town-hall) 
is  an  insignificant  building.  There  is  a  range  of  barracks 
and  naval  storehouses. 

The  population  of  Dunkerque  in  1832  was  24,937.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  starch, 
beet-root  sugar,  cordage,  and  leather:  there  are  metal 
foundries,  gin  distilleries,  and  salt-works.  Snuff  was  for- 
merly manufactured  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  two  fairs 
in  the  year  for  linens,  woollen  cloth,  jewellery,  hardware, 
and  pottery.  The  trade  by  sea  is  very  considerable,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  declared  in  1816  a  free  port.  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  convenient ;  but  there  is  a  dangerous  bar 
at  its  mouth.  The  Newfoundland  and  Iceland  cod  fishery, 
and  the  herring  fishery,  are  prosecuted  with  considerable 
spirit ;  and  the  town  has  a  considerable  trade  in  Bordeaux 
wines  and  brandies. 

'  Dunkerque  has  a  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  or  sub- 
ordinate  law  court,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce  for  the  de- 
cision of  commercial  disputes.  There  are  a  high  school, 
schools  of  navigation,  drawing,  and  architecture,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  learned  society  under  the  designation 
of  •  conseil  polyteehnique,'  and  a  public  library  of  4000  vo- 
lumes. There  are  also  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  foundling 
hospital,  and  two  prisons,  one  of  them  military. 

The  language  commonly  spoken  by  the  poorer  inhabitants 
is  Flemish,  but  most  of  them  are  also  acquainted  with 
French,  which  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

The  arrondissement  of  Dunkerque  is  divided  into  seven 
cantons,  and  comprehends  sixty  communes.  It  had  in 
1832  a  population  of  95,571. 

DUNMOW  BACON.  A  custom  prevailed  at  Dunmow, 
in  Essex,  and  was  observed  there  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married 
man  or  woman  who  would  swear  that  neither  of  them,  in  a 
year  and  a  day,  either  sleeping  or  waking,  repented  of  their 
marriage.  Brand,  in  his  *  Popular  Antiquities,'  vol.  ii. 
pp.  98,  99,  has  given  the  rhyming  oath  which  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  upon  the  occasion.  The  parties  were  to  take 
it  before  the  prior  and  convent  of  Dunmow  and  the  whole 
town,  kneeling  in  the  churchyard  upon  two  hard  pointed 
stones.  They  were  afterwards  carried  in  procession  through 
the  town  upon  men's  shoulders,  with  the  bacon  borne  before 
them.  The  register  of  Dunmow  priory  attributes  the  insti- 
tution of  this  ceremony  to  Robert  Fitzwalter,  a  descendant 
from  Juga,  the  foundress  of  the  priory,  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  preserves  memoranda  of  three 
claims  made  for  the  bacon  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  reli- 


gious houses ;  namely,  in  the  7th  Edw.  IV.,  in  the  23rd 
Hen.  VI.,  and  in  1510,  2nd  Hen.  VIII.  This  ceremony  is 
alluded  to  in  the  '  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman,'  and  also  by 
Chaucer  in  the  'Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue.'  (See  Brand,  ut 
supr. ;  Morant's  Hist,  o/  Essex,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 ;  Blount't 
Jocular  Tenures,  8vo.,  York,  1784,  p.  276;  Dugdale's  Mo- 
nasticon,  last  edit,  vol.  vi.  p.  149.)  The  Dunmow  Bacon 
was  claimed  in  1701,  and  again  in  1751,  when  a  large  print 
was  engraved  of  the  ceremonial  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion. 

DUNN,  SAMUEL,  was  a  native  of  Crediton,  Devon- 
shire, where  he  kept  a  mathematical  school  for  several 
years ;  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  Chelsea,  and  occupied 
himself  in  the  same  manner.  He  was  well  skilled  in  nau- 
tical astronomy,  and  was  a  good  practical  observer,  which 
led  to  his  being  appointed  mathematical  examiner  of  tat 
candidates  for  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  and  ingenious  papen 
in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  as  well  as  of  some  sena- 
rate  works  on  the  practical  branches  of  science.  He  sIm 
published  a  folio  Atlas,  which  has  been  held  in  some  esti- 
mation. 

Mr.  Dunn  bequeathed  an  estate  of  about  30/.  a  year  t» 
found  a  mathematical  school  in  his  native  town,  the  first 
master  to  which  was  appointed  in  1793. 

DUNNING,  JOHN,  Lord  Ahsburton,  the  son  of  a 
attorney  at  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  was  born  18th  Oc- 
tober, 1 731.  He  was  removed  from  the  free-school  at  Ash- 
burton, and  articled  to  his  father  ad  a  clerk  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age.  Sir  Thomas  Clarke,  the  then  master  sf 
the  rolls,  who  employed  old  Mr.  Dunning  as  his  attorney, 
having  observed  the  young  man's  capabilities  for  actni 
business,  induced  him  to  study  for  the  bar.  He  entered  ef 
the  Middle  Temple,  May  8th,  1752,  and  was  called  tola 
bar,  according  to  the  Temple  books,  July  2,  1 756. 

Dunning  travelled  the  western  circuit  for  some  yea* 
without  any  success;  but  in  1761,  through  the  good  oflcf^ 
of  Mr.  Hussey,  a  king's  counsel,  being  appointed  to  draw  0} 
the  reply  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Dutch  mesas* 
rial,  he  acquired  some  connexions,  which  were  consifaakfe 
increased  by  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Combe  v.  H| 
(Trin.  Term,  1763),  which  he  was  called  upon  to  mafcttk 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  leader.  In  the  couratV 
the  same  year  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  ^ 
warrants  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  m 
Ushers  of  the  North  Briton.  Dunning  throughout" 
whole  litigation  was  employed  as  the  advocate  of  his  f " 
Wilkes ;  and  the  argument  on  the  Bill  of  Exceptions  (Ja 
1765)  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  establishing  hit  i 
putation.  After  this  his  business  rapidly  increased: 
was  shortly  chosen  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  in  Decembifc 
1767,  appointed  solicitor-general.  * 

In  the  following  year  he  entered  parliament  as  one  off 
nominees  of  Lord  Shelburne  for  the  borough  of  Calm. 
Whig  in  his  politics,  and  an  accomplished  constitutio 
lawyer,  Dunning  throughout  his  parliamentary  carat 
flinchingly  opposed  the  Tories.  He  laboured  strenu 
to  reduce  the  pension  list,  but  unfortunately  for  his  < 
fame,  himself  became  a  pensioner  to  the  amount  of  4 
a  year,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1782,  he  was  raised  to  1 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ashburton,  of  Aahb 
in  the  county  of  Devon.  Possessing  the  most 
practice  of  the.  day,  which  had  already  enabled  him  to| 
chase  considerable  landed  property,  and  to  save  a  sum  I 
short  of  1 80,000/.,  and  having  besides  within  a  week  i 
this  promotion  possessed  himself  of  a  lucrative  sine* 
the  chancellorship  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Dunning  1 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty  for  this  political  ] 
fligacy.  This  venality  and  want  of  principle,  which  so  < 
unfortunately  obscure  the  fair  fame  of  individuals,  are  I 
wholly  without  profit  to  the  public ;  they  afford  an  < 
which  acts  as  a  warning  to  them  against  placing  i_mr_ 
confidence  in  the  unbounded  professions  or  ambitious  I 
unprincipled  men ;  for  however  popular,  however 
guished  may  be  the  name  of  such  a  man  in  his 
day,  a  few  short  years  tire  sure  to  consign  him  to  ' 
merited  neglect,  if  not  contempt.  Such,  as  a  politieisjj 
has  been  the  lot  of  Dunning.  As  a  lawyer  none  4 
his  contemporaries  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation,  or  moi 
lucrative  practice:  his  wit  appears  to  have  been  of  Uh 
brilliant  nature  which  defies  description.  In  person  Dai 
ning  was  small,  and  singularly  weak  and  awkward;  hi 
action  in  speaking  clumsy  and  uncouth,  but  the  awkwaH' 
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m  gesticulation  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  interest 
Rce.  Notwithstanding  his  disadvan- 
Ug*a,  he  was  himiilf  extremely  vain  of  his  personal  ap- 
reirance,  and  wished  to  encourage  the  belief  that  his  face 
tod  figure  had  irresistible  charm*  m  the  eye*  of  the  fair 
■L 

Dunning  married  in  1 780  Miss  Elizabeth  Baring,  the 
daughter  of  a  retail  tradesman  at  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had 
tro  sons.  The  death  of  the  eldest  in  April,  1783,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  so  great  a  shock  to  the  already  enervated 
frame  of  Lord  Ashburton  ;is  lo  have  hastened  hi.-,  death* 
fhjch  took  place  at  Exrnouth  in  the  August  following. 
When  on  hbs  journey  to  Exrnouth  he  is  said  to  have  met 
the  attorney-general,  at  Bagshot,  who  was  proceed- 
n  for  medical  advice,  died  in  the  ft»l- 

These  equally  celebrated  lawyers,  who 
competitors  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  opponents 
having  expressed  a  strong  wi  ive  a 

law,  parsed  some  time  in  conversation,  resting  on 
and  parted  to  meet  no  more. 

of  Uaron  Ashburtou  having  become  extinct, 

in  the  year  1834,  in  the  person  of  the  present- 

Mr,  Baring),  who  is  a  descendant  of  the  Miss 

Baring  mentioned  above. 

r  are  notices  of  Dunning  in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  Law 

nd  in  Roeeoe'i  Litres  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  from 

iunt  is  tak 

>!8,  a  district  of  Orleanois,  in  the  old  territorial 

ince.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Perche 

nisi,  on  the  east  by  Orleanois  Proper,  on  the 

Bkiisois,  and  on  the  west  by  Vendumois.     Its 

!  wits  Chilteaudun,  which  had  in  J  832  a  population  of 

Jt  is  now  comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Sum 

•b\  Loir  et  Cher,  and  Loiret.    In  the  middle  ages  this 

ras  a   county  united  with  that  of  Bluis,  without 

iWner  any  separate  title;  but  about  the  com- 

it  of  the  fourteenth  century   Hugues,  count  of 

lad  to  his  title  that  of  count  of  Dunois.     Guy, 

Blots  and  Dunois,  sold  his  counties  to  Louis,  duke 

i  other  of  Charles  VI.  of  France),  whose  son 

bestowed  the  county  of  Dunoii  upon  his  natural 

>  Jeun.  who  took  so  eminent  a  part  in  the  expulsion 

-h  from  France,  under  the  designation  of  the 

of  Orleans,  and  through  whom  alone  any  historical 

hes  to  the  district. 

JOHN,  was  born    most  probably 

The  English,  the  Scotch,  and   the 

all  claimed  him  as  a  countryman.     According 

sh  accounts,  he  was  horn  at  Thathmon  or 

:  *rd;  according  to  another,  in  the  town 

ir  Downpatrick.    The  Scotch  say  he  was  a  native 

Berwickshire,  and  in  that  village  they  still 

1  to  show  the  house  where  he  was  born.    The  Eng- 

is,  i  is  born  at  a  hamlet  called  Duttstun 

a  stance,  in  the  parish  of  Em  tide  n  or  Embleton,  not 

lumberland.  Camden  (Britannia, 

i">  translation,  2nd  edit.)  ailirms  this  on  the 

rily  of  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript  copy 

i  works  of  Duns  in  the  library  of  Merton  College,  Ox- 

But  Lord  Hailes  remarks  {Annals  of  Scotland,  ii. 

9>,   'This  testimony  is  not   sufficient    to 

the  received  opinion;    for,  in  its  utmost  laliti 

splice,  that  an  unknown  and  illiterate  transchl] 

ii  Duns  chose  to  make  him  a  native  of  a 
in  Em  umberland  called  Dunstau,  and 

ciful  abbreviation  Duns.1   In  an  English  trans] 

or  Duns'  Contemplations 
Paris,  1662),  the  translator,  W.  B., 
It luMt-vn  '  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Edmund  Duns, 
■boiD  he  affirms  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
ed  Scotus,  contends  that  Duns  B 

1  from  cot,  a  *  the  same 

Southcot,  kc,     Mackenzie  I  Lives  of 
'>)  says  that  he  was  descended  from 
-es  in  the  Merse*    Camden  conceives 
called   Scotus  because  descended   from   Scottish 
rbo  have  written  of  Duns  have  delighted 
rsy  about  the  place  of  his  mi- 
rs  (Wadding)  conceives  th 
the  honour  of  having  § 

■>  kingdoms  nut 

He  observes  also  that 

reat  Doctor  may  be  said  to  have  com- 


menced even  Man  his  birth,  since  no  one  has  yet  been 
able  to  track  him  to  his  first  appearance  in  our  world. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  on  all   hands  that  ho 
was  chiefly  educated  in  England.     He  is  said  to  have  I 
found  when  a  boy  tending  his  father's  aowi  bf  two  Prat 
fans  who  were  greatly  struck  with  his  intelligence;  and  by 
the  monks  of  this  order  he  was   first  instructed   in   the 
elements  of  learning,  and  then  sent  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  in  due  com  same  ■  fellow*     raarittg 
over  various  stories  that  are  told  of  him  of  a  legendary 
cast,  we  may  enumerate  in  a  few  lines  the  autheu> 
of  his  life.     While  yet  a  student,  he  is  said  to  have  bee 
greatly  distinguished    for  his  proficiency  in  theology,   in 
logic  and  metaphysics,  in  civil  and  canon-law,  in  mathe- 
metica,  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  astnmumy.    In  1 30 J, 
on  the  removal  of  William  Varrnn  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  theological  chair.     His  prelections  were  attended  1  v 
crowds  of  auditors,  the  numher  of  students  at  Oxford  at  ibis 
time,  it  is  affirmed,  exceeding  30,000  ;  *  but  among  tin 
says  Anthony  Wood,  *  a  company  of  varlets,  who  pretended 
to  be  scholars,  shuttled  themsches    m,  and  did  act  much 
villainy  in  the  university  by  tbiavin  iff,  quarrelling, 
fee*      They    lived    under   no   discipline,   neither   had 
tutors:   but  only  for  fashion  sake  would  sometime-*  thrust 
themselves  into  the  schools  at  ordinary  lectures:  and  when 
i]ji  \  want  t<>  iiwfliiin  any  mischief  then  would  they  be 
accounted  scholar*,  that  M  tin  \  might  Ii  mm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  burghers/     In  1809  Duns  removed 
from  Oxford  Go  Paris,  in  which  city  lie  hud  on  a  visit  soma 
time    before   distinguished    himself   in    an    extraordinary 
manner  by  his  defence,  in  a  public  disputation,  of  the 
trine  of  the  immaculate  concept  ion  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    lie 
began,  Wt  are  told,  by  demolishing  two  hundred  objections 
to  the  doctrine,  and  BOaoUidad   by  establishing   it  wii 
cloud  of  arguments.     A  writer  who  was  present,  Pclbarlus 
a  Temeswar,  says  that  he  resolved  the  knottiest  aylloe 
of  his  adversaries  as  Samson  did  the  hands  of  Delilah.    The 
i  was  the  conversion  of  the  whoh-                  \   to  the 
doctrine  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  passing  of  a  n 
that  no  person  should  afterwards  be  admitted  to  u  degree 
without  swearing   to  defend   ihe  immaculate   conception, 
On  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  ihere  was  formally  conferred  on 
Scotus  the  title  of  the  Subtle  Doctor  (Doctor  vel  Magisler 
Subtflis),  by  which  he  is  commonly  distinguished  among 
the  schoolmen.     He  taught  in  his  new  chair  with  as  much 
applause  as  at  Oxford;    hut  he  was  not  allowed  to  rem  am 
long  at  Paris*    In  13US  lie  was  ordered  by  the  general  of  his 
order  to  remove  to  Cologne  to  found  a  new  university  there! 
On  reaching  Cologne  he  was  met  by  nearly  the  wool 
of  the  citizens,  and  drawn  into  the  city  in  a  triumphal  i 
Hut  his  splendid  career  was  now  near  its  close.    On  the  8th 
of  November,  in  tins  same  year,  he  was  carried  off  by  I  lit 
of  apoplexy.     Some  accounts  make  him  to  have  Jicd  IB  Ilk 
■J 3rd,  others  in  his  34th  year.     Paulus  Jovius  relates  that 
he  was  buried  before  he  was  dead,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards found,  upon   iiifpaaejan  of  the  grave,   that  in  his 
misery  he  had  knocked  out  his  brains  against  his  coffin. 
Another  version  of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  found  to  have 
ed  the  flesh  from  his  arms.    This  termination  of  btf 
life  has  furnished  a  point  for  several  epigrammatic  epila] 
One  by  Jacobus  Latomus  has  been  thus  translated  by  Dr. 
Kennel!  in  Gibson's  Camden : 

*  What  *ocml  writinffl  or  profane  cm  *h«w. 
All  truihft  vi  ir,  BcotBf,  ttllM  in  Sou! 
Your  fait  '■■■  >u  :    r>rulli  b«»a*u  to  l«i 

Tin?  mi  , 

W  ri<>.  Ii-i  Miur  nbUi  ill  ti  your  lii>  AmM  m*»« 

BrfbH  I  nou  iti  Lite  gl 

Various  separate  treatises  of  Duns  Scotus  were  sent  to 
the  press  soon  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  several 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  printed.     At  length, 
his  collect«  appeared  at  Lyon,  in  I  j 

under  the  title  of  *R.  P.  F.  Joannis  Duns  Seoti,  \ 
Subtilis,  Ordinis  Minorum,  Opera  omnia  <pim   hucttsqtte 
reperiri  potuerunt,  collect  a,  recognita,  et 

eommcntariis  illu&trata;  ft  PP.  Hibernis  Collegii  R 
S,  liidori    Professoribus,  Jussu  et  Auspiciis    Rmi.  T.  V. 
Joannis  Baptist©   a   Cumpanea,   Minislri    GeiKiahs.1     A 
complete  copy  of  tins  collection  is  lj  rare.    It  is 

dedicated  to  Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  and  the  editor  is  Luke 
Wadding,  an  Irishman  by  birth.     It  does  not  hov 
hi-  bean  often  stated,  contain  all  the  works  of  Scotus,  I 
only  tfeote  designated  his 'Opera  SpeculaUva,1  tl; 
tivaV  if  they  should  be  completely  recovered,  having  been 
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intended  to  form  a  future  publication.  The  principal  pieces 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  Questions  or  Commentaries 
on  the  Sentonces  of  Peter  Lombard,  and  on  the  physical, 
logical,  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotle.  There 
are  also  a  treatise  on  Grammar;  four  books  (forming  a 
volume)  entitled  '  Reportatorum  Parisiensium  ;'  and  a  vo- 
lume of  'Quostiones  Quodlibitales,'  the  authenticity  of 
which,  however,  is  doubted  by  Wadding.  The  following 
are  enumerated  by  Wadding  as  the  'Opera  Positiva'  of 
Scotus:  'Tractatus  de  Perfectione  Statuum'  (of  doubtful 
authenticity);  'Lectura  in  Genesim;'  '  Comnientarii  in 
Evangelia ;  •  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;'  '  Sermones 
de  Tempore;'  and  *  Sermones  de  Sanctis.1  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  treatises  have  ever  been  printed. 

The  admirers  of  Scotus  extol  his  acuteness  and  subtlety 
as  unrivalled,  and  he  has  always  been  accounted  the  chief 
glory  of  the  Franciscans,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  has  been  of 
their  rivals  the  Dominicans.  If  in  his  short  life  he  actually 
wrote  all  the  works  that  arc  commonly  attributed  to  him, 
his  industry  at  least  must  have  been  prodigious.  His  fame 
during  his  lifetime,  and  long  after  his  death,  was  not  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  any  other  of  the  scholastic  doctors. 
From  him  and  Aquinas  two  opposing  sects  in  theology 
took  the  names  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  and  divided  the 
schools  down  almost  to  the  last  age.  The  leading  tenet  of 
the  Scotists  was  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  they  also  differed  from  the  Thomists  on  the  subjects  of 
free  will  and  the  efficacy  of  divine  grace.  In  philosophy 
the  Scotists  are  opposed  to  the  Occamists,  or  followers  of 
William  Occam,  who  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Scotus,  but 
differed  from  his  master  on  the  subject  of  Universals  or 
general  terms,  which  the  Scotists  maintained  to  be  expressive 
of  real  existences,  while  the  Occamists  held  them  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  names.  Hence  the  Scotists  are  called 
Realists,  the  Occamists  Nominalists.  It  is  a  favourite  opi- 
nion of  Bayle's,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  Scotists  was  nothing 
less  than  an  undeveloped  Spinozism.  (Diet.  Crit.,  art. '  Abe- 
lard,'  note  C,  and '  Andre  Cisalpin,'  note  B.)  It  may  be 
added  that  the  English  term  dunce  has  been  commonly 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  subtle  doc- 
tor ; — *  perhaps,*  says  Johnson,  '  a  word  of  reproach  first 
used  by  the  Thomists,  from  Duns  Scotus,  their  antagonist.' 
It  is  worth  noting  however  that  a  dolt  or  blockhead  appears 
to  be  a  very  modern  meaning  of  the  word  Dunce  or  Duns. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  in  this  sense,  for  in- 
stance, to  Richard  Stanihurst,  the  compiler  of  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Ireland  in  Holinshed,  who  speaks  of  the  name  of 
Scotus  being  a  term  '  so  trivial  and  common  in  all  schools, 
that  whoso  surpasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophistry 
or  subtile  philosophy  is  forthwith  nicknamed  a  Duns.'  This 
was  no  doubt  the  kind  of  reproach  originally  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  epithet. 

Wadding  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Scotus  an  elaborate  Life  of  the  author,  which  was  reprinted 
at  Mons  in  12mo.  in  1644.  There  is  also  a  'Tractatus  de 
Joannis  Scoti  Vita,  &c.  Auctore  R.  F.  Joanne  Colgano, 
ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum  Hibernorum  Paduro,'  12mo. 
Antwerp,  1655.  Both  these  works,  the  latter  especially, 
are  full  of  legendary  matter,  detailed  with  the  most  con- 
fiding gravity. 

DUNSTABLE,  or  DUN  STAPLE,  a  market  town  in  the 
hundred  of  Manshead  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  eighteen 
miles  south-by-west  from  Bedford,  and  thirty-three  miles 
north-west-by-north  from  London,  situated  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  Iknield  and  Watling  Streets.  It  was  in  very 
early  times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  modern 
name  is  supposed  by  many  etymologists  to  be  derived  from 
Dun  or  Dunning,  a  famous  robber  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
who  with  his  band  became  so  formidable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  Henry  cut  down  a  large  forest  in  order  to  destroy 
their  haunts,  and  built  a  royal  mansion  called  Kingsbury 
on  part  of  its  site.  He  also  founded  a  priory  or  black 
canons,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  town  of  Dunstable  and 
all  its  privileges  in  1131.  The  priors  had  a  gaol,  possessed 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  king's 
justices  in  Eyre.  In  1290  the  corpse  of  Queen  Eleanor 
rested  at  the  market-place,  and  a  handsome  cross  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event ;  but  it  was  pulled  down 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  a  relic  of  popery. 

Dunstable  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
county,  in  the  centre  of  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  called 
'Dunstable  hats/  and  for  its  whiting  manufactory.    The 


market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, May  22nd,  August  12th,  and  November  12th. 
The  king  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  as 
his  lessee,  holds  courts  leet  and  baron.  The  living  is  a  rec- 
tory in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bedford  and  diocese  of  Lincoln. 
The  parish  church  is  now  all  that  remains  of  the  antient 
priory;  the  inside  is  chiefly  Norman,  and  richly  orna- 
mented :  over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper,  by  Sir  James  Thornhill.  There  are  two  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

A  charity*  school  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  Chew  in 
1727,  and  has  since  been  endowed  by  various  benefactors; 
forty  boys  and  fifteen  girls,  are  clothed,  educated,  and  ap- 
prenticed :  the  boys  are  admitted  at  seven,  and  apprenticed 
at  fourteen.  Six  almshouses  were  founded  by  Airs.  Gait 
for  the  residence  of  six  poor  widows';  and  six  others  were 
subsequently  founded  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Ashton  for  t 
similar  purpose.  Near  the  church  are  six  houses  called  the 
'Maidens'  Lodge,'  founded  in  1713  by  Mrs.  Blandina 
Marsh  for  six  unmarried  gentlewomen ;  their  income  now 
amounts  to  120/.  per  annum.  A  number  of  coins  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Constantine,  as  well  as  other  Roman  antiquities, 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  downs  in  the  vicinity  of  Don- 
stable. 

DUNSTAN,  SAINT,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  or 
near  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Athelstan,  a.d.  925.  His  father's  name  vis 
Heoratan,  his  mother's  Cynedryda.  His  earliest  instruc- 
tion in  the  learning  of  his  time  was  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery;  but  afterwards,  under  the  patronage 
of  his  uncle,  Aldhelm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  wti 
introduced  at  Athelstan's  court,  where  he  passed  some 
years.  Upon  some  disgust,  he  returned  to  Glastonbury,  and  - 
having  in  early  youth  received  the  tonsure  there,  he  built 
for  himself  a  sort  of  cell  or  hermitage,  with  an  oratory,  em*  ~ 
ploying  his  time  partly  in  devotional  austerities,  and  partly 
m  the  exercise  of  such  manual  arts  as  were  useful  to  till 
service  of  tho  church,  in  the  formation  of  crosses,  vials, 
censers,  vestments,  &c.  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  painted, 
and  to  have  copied  manuscripts. 

Glastonbury  having  by  the  successive  incursions  of  the 
Danes  been  reduced  nearly  to  ruin,  Edmund,  the  success* 
of  Athelstan,  appointed  Dunstan  to  be  the  abbot  of  that 
house,  with  full  power  to  draw  funds  from  the  royal  tie* 
sury  for  its  restoration.  This  was  in  942,  and  from  a  charter 
granted  in  944  the  work  appears  to  have  been  soon  accom- 
plished. 

In  his  retreat  at  Glastonbury,  Chalmers  supposes  that 
Dunstan's  mind  was  somewhat  deranged,  and  that  he  in- 
dulged chimeras,  which  being  believed  by  himself  and  an- 
nounced to  tho  credulous  multitude,  established  a  uniTend 
character  of  sanctity  for  him  among  the  people.  He  is  aui 
to  have  fancied  that  the  devil,  among  frequent  visits  which 
he  paid  him,  was  one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  hit 
temptations ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked  by  his  importunity, 
seized  him  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers,  as  he 
put  his  head  into  the  cell,  ana  held  him  there  till  the  ma- 
lignant spirit  made  the  whole  neighbourhood  resound  with 
his  bellowings.  The  people  credited  and  extolled  this  great 
exploit,  which  gained  Dunstan  so  great  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion that  he  was  called  again  into  the  world.  Edrea,  the 
successor  of  Edmund,  in  948,  surrendered  his  conscience) 
his  treasures,  and  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  Dunstaa 
Taking  advantage  of  the  implicit  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  king,  Dunstan  imported  into  England  a  new  order 
of  monks,  the  Benedictines,  who,  by  changing  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  excited,  on  their  first  establishment, — 
the  most  violent  commotions.  Finding  also  that  nil  ad- 
vancement had  been  owing  to  the  opinion  of  his  austerity, 
he  professed  himself  a  partisan  of  the  rigid  monastic  ruloi; 
and  he  introduced  that  reformation  into  the  monasteries  of 
Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  This  conduct,  however,  in- 
curred the  resentment  of  the  secular  clergy,  who,  joining 
with  such  of  the  courtiers  as  had  become  indignant  at  the 
haughty  demeanor  of  Dunstan,  formed  a  powerful  party 
against  him.  Upon  the  death  of  Edred,  and  succession  of 
Edwy,  Dunstan  was  accused  of  malversation  in  his  office* 
was  deprived  of  his  abbacy,  and  banished  the  kingdom  in 
955.'  Edgar,  however,  who  succeeded  in  the  following  year, 
restored  him  to  Glastonbury,  having  promoted  him  first  to 
the  see  of  Worcester;  he  then  made  him  bishop  of  London; 
and  in  959]  advanced  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Can* 
terbury,    Dunstan  repaired  to  Rome  to  receive  the  paw* 
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to  his  appointment,  and  not  only  obtained  that,  but 

a  own  appointment  of  him  to  l  ft]  legate  in 

Upon  nb  return,  so  absolute  did  his  influence  over 

.  that  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  Romish 

i  id  j  urisdiction  of  which  the  English  clergy 

in  a  considerable  degree,  independent    In 

effectually  and  completely  to  accomplish  this 

s  secular  clergy  were  excluded  from  their  livings 

id;  and  the  monks  were  appointed  to  supply  their 

nuirilous  lives  of  the  secular  clergy  furnished 

iiis  measure,  and  it  wa.s  not  al together  ground- 

it  the  principal  motive  was  that  of  rendering  the 

►wer  absolute  in  the  English  church ;  for  at  this 

ie  English  clergy  had  not  yielded  implicit  submis- 

e  pr  lccessors  of  St.  Peter,  as  they  re- 

cornply  with  the  decrees  of  the  popes  which  en- 

libaey  on  them,     Dunstan,  supported  by  Edgar's 

overpowered  the  resistance  which  the   country 

1  against  papal  dominion,  and  gave  to 

s  an  influence,  the  baneful  effects  of  which  were 

3   in  England   till  the   Reformation.     Dunstan 

been   highly  extolled  by  the  monks  and 

Romish  church.     During  the  whole  reign 

fan  maintained  his  interest  at  court  •  and 

death  in  975  his  influence  served  to  raise 

t  son,  to  the  throne,  though  the  Wo- 

ihelred,  the  younger  son,  was  much  pressed  by 

Whilst  Edward  was  in  his  minority  Dunstan  ruled 

sway  both  in  church  and  state;  but  upon  the 

,  and  the  accession  of  Ethelred, 

ice  declined:  and  the  contempt  with 

of  divine  vengeance  were  regarded 

d  to  have  mortified  him  to  such  a  die 

return  to  his  archbishopric,  he  died  of  grief 

h,  988.     A  volume  of  St.  Dun 

a*  published  at  Douay  in  1626.     His  ambition  has 

m  a  considerable  place  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil 

and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraor- 

lents.    (William  of  Malmsbury'a  History;  Henry's 

Britain,  edit.  8vo.,  vols,  iti.  and  iv, ;  the  Lives  of 

he  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollanriists, 

torn*  iv„  p.  344  to  384 ;  and  Chalmers's 

>     Duustan's  Concord  of 

is  printed  at  large  in  Reyner's  Apostolatus 

|n  Anglia,  fol.  Duac.  1626,  at  the  begin- 

of  the  Appendix,  p.  77. 

/FOLK.] 

ALS,  a  term   applied  to  an  arithmetical 
rtainin^  the  number  of  square  feet  and 
ice  whose  sides  are  given 

Se,  to  find  the  content  of  6 
inches,  proceed  as  follows: — 
F**L        Inchei. 
8  7 

S  5 


DEC 


13 
2 


II 


potwfr,   15  means  15  square  feet;   10  means  10 
eh,  or  IQ'tweMths  of  a  square 

i  square  inches,  or  U-I44ths  of  a  square 
«  result  is  obtained  as  follows : — 
Iff  6  feet  gives  12  square 

Lei  gives  1     , ,       foot,  2 -twelfths, 

tths  of  a  square  foot. 


15 


10 


11 


13  square  feet,  2- twelfths. 
bjr  5  tnchea  ftivet         2  square  feet,  6-twelfths, 

Us  of  a  square  foot, 
v%  by  5  inches  gives 
S  square  inches. 


2-12ths,  II  sq.  in. 


2  sq,  ft,  8-1*2ths>  11  sq,  in. 
inoes  are  perfectly  similar: — 

livcfiaa,  Frrl         lochtv. 
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DUODE'NUM  (from  a  Latin  word  signifying  twelve 
because  it  is  twelve  inches  in  length),  the  first  of  the  small 
intestines  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  stomach.  It 
commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  in  the  second  portion 
of  the  small  intestines  called  the  jejunum.  Though  it  is 
the  straightest  of  the  small  intestines,  yet  the  duodenum 
describes  in  its  course  various  turns.  From  the  pylorus  it 
turns  backwards  and  upwards  by  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder,  with  which  it  is  in  contact;  it  then  passes  obliquely 
downwards  on  the  right  side,  immediately  before  the  great 
vessels  which  enter  the  liver.  Opposite  to  the  under  | 
of  the  kidney  it  makes  a  turn  to  the  left  side,  across  the 
lumbar  vcrtebrro,  and  is  lodged  in  the  common  root  of  the 
mesocolon  and  mesentery,  below  the  pancreas,  and  behind 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels ;  it  now  makes  a  turn  forward* 
nnd  obtain!  the  name  of  jejunum* 

The  duodenum  is  much  more  capacious  than  the  jejunum 
or  ilium,  and  is  indeed  so  larget  hat  it  has  been  regarded 
as  a  second  stomach,  and  obtained  the  name  of  ventriculus 
Buccenturiatus.  It  is  fixed  much  more  closely  to  the  spinal 
nin  than  the  other  intestines,  and  does  not*  like  them, 
float  loosely  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  a  redder  colour  than 
the  rest,  has  a  thicker  muscular  coat,  and  a  greater  number 
of  valvule?  conniventes. 

At  the  distance  of  from  three  to  four  fingers'  breadth 
from  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  is  perforated  by  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts,  by  which  tubes  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice  flow  into  the  inteel 

The  duodenum  is  probably  an  organ  accessary  to  tho 
stomach,  There  is  evidence  that  it  carries  on  the  digestion 
commenced  in  the  stomach.  It  is  certain  that  alimentary 
substances  which  have  escaped  solution  in  the  stomach  are 
dissolved  in  the  duodenum. 

The  chyme  formed  from  the  food  in  the  stomach  and 
received  by  the  duodenum,  retains  the  name  of  chyme 
until  it  reaches  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  where*  the 
biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  pierce  tho  intestine.  At  this 
point,  and  by  the  admixture  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic 
juices,  the  chyme  is  changed  into  two  portions,  into  a  nu- 
tritive portion,  which  receives  the  name  of  chyle,  and  which 
into  the  blood  [Chylk],  and  into  an  excrementitious 
portion,  which  is  carried  along  the  small  into  the  large* 
intestines,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  faeces,  and  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  body* 

On  the  surface  of  the  duodenum  the  lacteal  vessels  begin 

to  make  their  appearance  for  the  absorption  of  the  chyle. 

[L act e ALS.]    Tne  duodenum  is  likewise  provided  with  a 

great    number  of  mucous   glands,  which  more  especially 

1  near  the  p vl oru s .     (Ph i lot ophy  qf  Heti Ith . ) 

DUPLEX  QUERE'LA  (double  querele  or  complaint), 
a  process  in  ecclesiastical  causes,  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal 
from  the  ordinary  to  his  next  immediate  superior,  as  from  a 
bishop  to  an  archbishop,  or  from  the  ircbbisnop  to  the  king 
in  eotmdL  [Delegates,  Cottrt  of.]  It  seems  to  have 
called  double  querelc  because  in  tti  form  it  is  a  com- 
plaint both  against  the  judge  and  against  the  party  at 
whose  suit  justice  is  delayed.     (Bum,  Eceles,  I. 

DUPLICATE  RATIO  (Xoyoc  tirXaffiW),  a  term  used 
by  Euclid,  and  defined  as  follows:  If  A  bo  to  R  in  the  same 
proportion  as  B  to  C,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  C  is  called  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B.  When  A,  B,  and  C  are  lines,  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  that  of  the  square  on  A  to  tho 
square  on  B  :  when  numbers,  that  of  A  times  A  to  B  times 
B.     [Ratio,  Exponent,] 

DUPLICATION  OF  THE  CUBE,  the  solution  of  tho 
following  problem:  to  find  the  side  of  a  en!  ill 

he  double  that  ut"  another  cube.     Tliis  question,  which  is 
insoluble  with  perfect  exactness  by  the  methods  of  ordinary 
attained  such  a  degree  of  notoriety  anion g  the 
meters  that  its  origin  was  the  subject  of  amy- 
►gie  fable,     Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  sober* 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes,  has  preserved  a  letter  of  Era- 
tosthenes to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  in  which  it  is  smid  that 
one  of  the  tragedians  (Euripides,  according  to  Valekenaer, 
cited  by  Monrucla's  editor)  had  introduced  Minos 
a  sepulchre  to  Glaucus,     The  architect  proposed  one  f, 
dred  palms  every  way,  on  which  Minos  declared  that  Sueti  I 

ould  be  too  small  for  a  royal  sepulchre,  and  requil 
that  it  should  be  doubled  in  size  ;  ana  thereupon  irate  the 
difficulty.     Eratosthenes  also  states  another  ft 
that  the  Delians,  during  a  pestilence,  had  been  Ordered 
the  oracle  to  produce  a  cubical  altar  double  of  one  which 
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then  existed.  They  applied  to  the  school  of  Plato  at  Athens, 
'who  found  that  the  problem  eluded  all  their  efforts.  Other 
■writers  make  mention  of  the  latter  story,  and  Valerius 
Maxiraus,  in  particular,  adds  that  Plato  referred  the 
querists  to  Euclid ;  which  must  he  an  anachronism.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  problem  continued  to  furnish  an 
unceasing  object  of  research ;  and  such  was  the  importance 
of  its  solution  in  the  eyes  of  Eratosthenes,  that  he  hung  up 
his  own  solution  in  a  temple  as  an  offering,  and  composed 
an  epigram,  of  which  the  principal  value  now  is  the  proof 
which  it  affords  that  he  considered  Mensechmus  as  the  first 
inventor  of  the  conic  sections. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (known  as  the  first  who  could  find 
the  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure)  perceived,  according  to 
Eratosthenes,  that  this  problem  could  be  solved  as  soon  as 
two  mean  proportionals  could  bo  found  between  the  side  of 
the  given  cube  and  twice  its  length :  that  is,  A  being  the 
length  of  the  given  cube,  and  A  and  Y  two  lines  such 
that 

A  :  X  : :  X  :  Y  and  X  :  Y  : :  Y  :  2  A, 
this  geometer  saw  that  X  was  the  side  of  the  cube  double 
of  that  on  A.  But  the  new  problem  presented  exactly  the 
same  difficulty  as  before:  various  mechanical  curves  (as 
they  were  called)  were  invented  for  the  purpose:  it  was 
found  that  the  conic  sections  were  sufficient,  but  no  solu- 
tion appeared  consistent  with  the  restrictions  implied  in 
the  postulates  of  Euclid. 

Eutocius  has  mentioned  the  solution  of  Eudoxus,  and 
has  preserved  those  of  Plato,  Hero,  Philo,  Apollonius, 
Dioclcs,  Pappus,  Sporus,  Meneechmus,  Arohytas,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  Nicomedes.  Pappus  himself  (in  the  third 
book,  the  first  of  those  which  remain  entire)  has  preserved 
the  solutions  of  Eratosthenes,  Nicomedes,  and  Hero.  In 
several  instances  these  notices  are  the  only  clue  which  we 
have  to  the  dates  of  the  investigators,  as  there  is  strong; 
presumption  that  those  who  are  named  by  Eutocius  and 
not  by  Pappus  lived  between  the  two. 

The  trisection  of  the  angle  [Trisection]  offered  dif- 
ficulties of  a  similar  kind,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
several  of  the  individuals  above  mentioned.  That  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  is  altogether  of  another  kind.  For 
the  various  solutions  of  the  problem  of  the  duplication,  see 
Montucla,  Histoire  de*  Recherches  sur  la  Quadrature  du 
Cercle,  2nd  edition,  Paris,  1831 ;  or  Reimer,  HUtoria  Pro- 
blematis  de  Cubi  DuplicaHone,  Gottingen,  1798;  or  the 
works  of  Eutocius  and  Pappus  already  cited. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  declined  with  the  rise  of 
the  decimal  arithmetic.  Many  different  attempts  were 
made,  some  avowedly  mechanical  (as  opposed  to  geome- 
trical), others  by  those  who  imagined  they  could  overcome 
the  original  difficulty.  Any  process  for  the  solution  was 
called  mesolabum  (a  terra  as  old  as  Vitruvius).  One  of  the 
last  was  that  of  the  celebrated  Victa,  containing  an  error, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  little,  if  any,  notice  has 
ever  been  taken  of  it.  (See  his  works,  Schooten's  edition, 
pajje  273.) 

DUPUIS,  THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Mus.  D.,  the 
composer  of  much  good  music  for  the  chapels-royal,  and  a 
very  distinguished  organist,  was  born  in  London  in  1 733, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  royal  chapel,  of  which 
he  became  organist  and  composer  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyce  in  1779.  In  1790  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  died  in 
1 796.  After  his  death  a  selection  from  his  works  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  by  his  pupil,  John  Spencer,  Esq., 
nephew  and  son-in-law  of  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
but  many  of  his  best  productions  still  continue  in  manu- 
script, and  remain  buried  in  the  books  of  the  king's  chapel, 
among  several  other  compositions  of  the  most  undisputed 
merit. 

DUPUIS,  CHARLES-FRANCOIS,  was  born  of  poor 
parents,  at  Frye-Ch&teau,  between  Gisors  and  Chaumont, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1742.  His  early  instructions  were 
due  to  his  father,  who,  though  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  learning  and- 
considerable  intelligence ;  and  the  early  turn  of  mind  in 
young  Dupuis  was  very  decidedly  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  become  known 
while  yet  a  boy  to  the  Due  do  Rochefoucault,  who  procured 
him  an  exhibition  to  the  college  of  Harcourt.  His  studies 
here  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
in  them  as  to  secure  the  highest  opinion  of  the  professors 
of  the  college,  and  give  promise  of  distinction  in  future  life. 


Before  the  ago  of  twenty-four,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Lisieux ;  and  having  sufficient 
leisure  allowed  him  by  his  duties,  he  completed  his  course 
of  law  studies,  and  in  1 770  was  admitted  an  advocate  of 
the  parliament  Being  directed  by  the  rector  of  his  univer 
sity  to  pronounce  the  discourse  on  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  this  led  also  to  his  being  nominated  to  deliver  the 
funeral  oration,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  on  the  queen 
Marie-Therese.  With  these  his  literary  reputation  com- 
menced, and  they  are  considered  good  specimens  of  purity 
and  elegance  in  Latin  composition. 

The  nature  of  his  literary  pursuits  again  led  him  into 
contact  with  the  subjects  of  his  early  study ;  and  profiting 
by  the  lessons  and  the  friendship  of  Lalande,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  astronomical  history  with  a  semi  which 
never  abated  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  attention  was  es- 
pecially directed  in  the  first  plaice  to  the  probable  significa- 
tion of  the  astronomical  symbols  which  constituted  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac ;  and  thence  to  all  the  other  antient  constella- 
tions. .His  active  mind,  however,  even  in  the  midst  of  the* 
deeply  interesting  speculations,  was  alive  to  other  objects; 
and  among  his  amusements  was  the  construction  of  a  te- 
legraph, founded  on  the  suggestions  of  Amontons,  by  meant 
of  wfuch,  from  1778  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, he  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  If. 
Fortin,  who  was  resident  at  Bagneux,  he  himself  being 
located  at  Belleville.  This  mode  of  correspondence  fas 
•however  very  prudently  laid  aside,  lest  it  should  lay  him 
open  to  suspicion  from  the  factions  that  then  governed 
France. 

In  1777  and  1778  he  published  in  the  'Journal  des 
Savans*  the  first  sketches  of  the  theory  at  which  he  had 
arrived ;  and  shortly  after,  both  in  the  astronomy  of  fail 
friend  Lalande,  and  in  a  separate  4to.  volume  under  the 
title  of  '  Memoire  sur  l'Origine  des  Constellations  et  mr 
^explication  de  la  Fable  par  l'Astronomie,'  1781.  The  scep- 
tical tendency  of  the  views  entertained  by  Dupuis  led  Con- 
dorcet  to  recommend  him  to  Frederick  the  Great,  as  pro- 
fessor of  literature  in  the  College  of  Berlin,  and  successor 
to  Thiebault ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by  Dupuis.  The 
death  of  Frederick,  however,  prevented  the  arrangement 
from  being  carried  into  effect ;  but  the  chair  of  Latin  elo- 
quence in  the  College  of  France  becoming  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Bejot,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  the  sue 
year  (1778)  he  was  named  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners of  public  instruction  for  the  department  of  Park 
The  danger  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  now  induced 
him  to  seek  a  retreat  at  Evrcux.  He  was,  notwithstand- 
ing his  retirement,  named  member  of  the  Convention  Ar 
the  department  of  Seine-ct-Oise ;  and  was  remarkable  far 
the  moderation  of  his  views.  Caution  was  the  character- 
istic of  his  political  career.  In  the  year  II.  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Assembly ;  and  in  the  following  year  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was  elected 
one  of  the  forty-eight  members  of  the  French  Institute, 
though  after  much  determined  and  discreditable  opposition 
from  the  ultra-revolution  party.  On  the  18th  Brumtire, 
year  IV.,  he  was  elected  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oist 
their  member  of  tho  legislative  body,  and  soon  after  president 
of  that  assembly,  and  ultimately  was  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  senate.  Hopeless  of  the  regeneration  of  France,  hi 
retired  at  once  from  public  life,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  days  to  the  investigations  of  the  questions  whidl 
arose  out  of  his  early  speculations.  We  have  hence  to  tiace 
his  progress  only  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  man  of  science, 
and  to  give  some  general  idea  of  the  views  which  are  con- 
tained in  his  several  works. 

On  the  publication  of  the '  Memoire  sur  les  Constellations4 
a  new  course  of  erudite  inquiry  was  opened ;  and  though  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  were  contested  by  Bailly,  he  gave 
Dupuis  full  credit  for  the  ability  and  learning  displayed  in 
the  work.  He  afterwards  renewed  his  researches,  and  made 
them  the  subject  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  from  nil 
chair  in  the  college  of  Lisieux.  In  1794  he  published  hii 
great  work  entitled  ( Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,  on  la  Reli- 
gion Universelle,'  3  vols.  4to.  with  an  Atlas;  and  also, 
slightly  abridged  in  one  of  its  parts  (the  '  Justification1),  in 
12  vols.  8vo.  Tli is  work  gave  ruse  to  much  discussion,  often 
conducted  with  a  sectarian  bitterness  little  creditable  to  phi- 
losophical or  theological  investigation.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished an  abridgment  of  the  '  Origine'  in  one  vol.  8vo.,  or 
rather  a  series  of  extracts  from  Ins  large  work,  under  the 
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i  title :  but  a  much  more  methodical  abridgment  was 
liy  a  i .  to  the  world  by  Dis&tuU-dc-Tr 

The  played  bahed  towards  Christianity  which 

ped  itself  during  the  eventful  period  of 
volution  was  well  calculated  to  create  deep 
work  of  Dupuis.     He  had  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  earliest  traces  of  the  general  mythology  of  the 
•outbern  climates  would  be  found  in   Upper  Egypt,  if  in- 
deed they  had  not  their  origin  there.     In  this  celebrated 
work,  therefore,  originated  I  be  l  Commission'  to  explore  the 
bat  country,  which  was  undertaken  by  Napoleon 
lAcr  his  return  from  Italy.     Nothing  indeed  can  show  so 
ly  the  influence  which  this  work  had  exercised  over 
the  *  regenerated  nation,1  as  that   the  most  ambitious  of 
ill  the  men  of  his  time  should  leave  the  scene  of  the  most 
;  hopes  to  a  daring  spirit  like  his,  to  lead  an  tXpe- 
i  such  as  this.     Out  of  that  expedition  what  new  and 
\pected  results  have  arisen !  Tho  very  phraseology  of 
history  has  been  changed ;  and  the  sacred  riles  and  do- 
DMatic  manners  of  aulient  Egypt  are  now  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
lt«  understood  than  those  of  Greece  and  Home* 

The  Zodiac  of  Tentyra  (or  Dendcrah)  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  Dupuis,  upon  which  be  published  a  mimtfire 
vd  an  explication,  in  the  *  Revue  Philosnphique*  for  May 
1806,  which  be  afterwards  published  in  an  enlarged  and  se- 
puetc  form  in  one  volume  4to,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoire 
txplieatifdu  Zodiaque  Chronologique  et  Mytbologicjue/  In 
urious  dissertation  be  rom pares  the  Greek  ana  Egyp- 
tian Zodiacs  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the 
d  all  the  others  of  which  he  could  obtain  uny  dis- 
hes. He  afterwards  read  to  his  class  of  the  Institute 
noire  but  le  Phenix/  which,  as  he  contended,  signified 
production  of  the  cycle  of  1461  common  (vague)  Egyp- 
I n  the  *  Nouvel  Almanach des Muses1  for  1 803  he 
1  a  fragment  of  the  poem  of  Nonnius ;  it  is  in- 
1  said  that  his  astronomical  system  was  suggested  by 
ginaily,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  *  Origine  des 
vit  a  voluminous  commentary  on  tho  ideas  con* 
1  in  that  poem. 

Ed  at  Is-sur-Tille,  on  September  29,  1809,  aged 

was  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     He  was 

fstTi<  and  much  esteemed  by  his  friends 

personal  qualities.     He  amassed  no  fortune,  being 

to  expend  his  income  upon  the  male  rials  for  his 

in  MS,  a  work  on  cosmogonies  and  theogonies, 
►  a  defeuee  and  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of 
ine  de*  CidUs.    In  this  work  Leblond  considered 
uid  at  la>t  discovered  the  interpretation  of  the 
an   hieroglvphics— a  conclusion  that  few,  since  the 
iof  Dr.  Young  andChampollion,  will  feel  disposed 
admit,  even  though  they  may  not  adopt  the  views  of 
oy  great  extent.     There  is  also  reason  to 
jt  was  in  consequence  of  conversations  with 
Volney  composea  bis  celebrated  work  on  the 
\  of  I 
upuis   lias    been  often  stigmatized   as  a  paradoxical 
Bold  and  speculative  he  was,  but  there  is  certainly 
-all  bun  paradoxical   H  is  conjectures  are  often 
lions  from  them  are  frequently 
Wh.it ever  might  have  been  the  immediate 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
u  been  alike  favourable  to  early  history 
n  religion.    He  was  a  sincere  and  candid 
rv,  and  always  appeared  to  be  fully  impressed  with  the 
>f  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived.     1 

lestness  of  character  that  gave  so  much 

and  so  much  influence  to  his  sug- 

iture  been  wanting  in  the  character 

pi  had  never  been  under- 

h  ,  would  the  brilliant  discoveries  to 

^en  made. 

LL     [Brai!*.] 

i. i me  given  by  physiologists  to  the 

1  in  the  hunk  of  an  exoe 

art  of  the  wood,  and  is  filled  by  the 

that  fluid  can  no  longer  ascend 

'ubea,  which  are  choked  up  by  the  deposition 

is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 

,;iK  form  solid  bind  lecxe- 

-tinguishable  from  sap-wood:  in 

willow,  Una,  8c-  t ions  of  this  kind  are 

of  the  wood  are  both  nearly  alike, 


and  consequently  the  limber  of  such  trees  is  uniformly 
perishable.  Ship  carpenters  call  the  duramen  the  spine: 
it  ii  always  distinguishable  frum  sap-wood  by  its  deeper 
colour,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  yew,  the  saudarach,  and 
etftlifl  kinds  of  deal,  the  limits  of  the  two  are  clearly  de- 
lined.  Bttl  in  most  cases  the  heart -wood  and  sap-wood  gra- 
dually pass  into  each  other,  so  that  no  certain  line  can  be 
drawn  between  theiu, 

DURANCE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  belonging 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  The  source  of  the  Durance 
is  marked  in  the  maps  near  Briancon ;  but  the  sources  of 
the  Guisane  and  the  Claret,  which  tlow  from  the  ridp 
the  Alps  that  separates  the  department  of  Hautes  Alpcs  from 
Savoy,  have  each  a  better  title  to  be  considered  the  true 
head  of  the  Durance,  These  .streams  unite  at  Briancon* 
about  20  miles  from  their  respective  sources,  and  ju*t  after 
their  junction  receive  the  Servieres,  another  small  stream. 
From  Briancon  the  Durance  flows  south-south-west  above 
25  miles  to  Ernbrun,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Gyninde 
(which  receives  the  Gy  and  the  Boudc)  and  the  Guil  (which 
receives  the  Aigue-bkinche,  the  Melesen,  and  the  Rioube), 
and  several  small  mountain  streams,  as  the  Crevoux,  lop 
Vachere,  &c.  The  Ubaye,  from  Bareelunette  (which  receti 
the  Ubayete,  and  the  Bachelard),  joins  the  Durance  It)  miles 
below  Em  brum  From  the  junction  of  the  Ubaye  the 
Durance  Hows  first  south-west,  then  south,  and  then  west 
by  north  135  miles,  into  theRh&ne  below  Avignon,  receiving 
a  great  number  of  tributaries,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Buech  (which  joins  it  at  Sisteron),  the  united  streams 
of  the  Bes  and  the  Bleone  from  Digne,  the  Assc,  tho 
Verdon  from  Castellane,  and  the  Calavon  from  Apt.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bed  of  the  Durance  is  full 
of  islands.  The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and  its  inundations 
frequent.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  used  for  floating  lim- 
ber. Many  of  its  tributaries  are  used  for  floating.  It  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Drueutia. 

DURANGO,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  United  States,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  about 
24°  28'  N.  lat.  and  near  1 1)5°  W.  long,  in  a  wide  plain, 
6848  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  UfWn,  Its 
population  amounts  to  upwards  of  22,000  souls,  and  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country  lying  about  it,  and  in  that  of  the  numer- 
ous and  rich  mines,  partly  situated  in  the  Sierra  Madru 
and  partly  east  of  the  town.  Iron  ore  is  found  within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  but  the  attempts  to  turn 
it  to  advantage  have,  so  far  as  wo  know,  not  sucoccde  i 
any  extent.  Not  far  from  Durango  is  the  Brena,\  a  tract 
more  than  30  miles  in  length  and  about  half  that  width, 
which  is  occupied  by  hills  composed  of  basalt  and  covered 
with  scoria;  among  them  is  aerator  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.   (Humboldt;  Ward,) 

DURANTE,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  Italian  com- 
poser, was  born  in  Naples,  in  1G'J3,  and  educated  uuder 
Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Hit  works  arc  not  numerous,  and 
chietty  of  the  sacred  kind.  The  duets,  on  which  bis  repu- 
tation now  mainly  rests,  are,  Dr.  Burney  stat*  uia- 
tas  of  his  master,  arranged  for  two  voices!  Hence  the  fame 
of  this  much-vaunted  composer  will  hereafter  depend  on  that 
of  Ins  disciples,  Pergolesi,  Piccini,  Sacrhini,  Paisiello,  Si 
who  received  instructions  from  him  at  the  Neapolitan  Con- 
servatorios  of  St.  OnqfHot  and  the  Povcrt  d. 
of  both  of  which  Durante  was  the  principal. 

DURA'ZZO,  DURA'S,  the  antient  Epidamnus,  after- 
wards called  Dvrrachium,  is  a  town  on  the  const  of  Albania, 
in  41*38'  N.  'int.,  and  i'JJ  27'  E.  long.,  situated  on  the 
south  coast  of  a  peninsula  which  project-  Adriatic, 

and  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Drill.  Eni- 
dauinus  was  a  colony  of  Coreyra  [Colony],  but  it  after- 
wards changed  its  name  into  Djrrachium.  It  Cell  under 
the  Romans  at  the  time  ol  the  OQ&quefl  of  Mamlonia.  and 
its  harbour  became  the  principal  nw  Lion 

between  Italy  and  the  north  ports  of  G  facedonit, 

and  Thrace.    The  Romans  embarking  at  ttrundisium,  \ihich 
is  nearly  opposite,  landed  at  Dvrrachium,  and  thence  by 
the  Vin'Egnatia  thev  reached  Thessalonica,  on  lb( 
s-ca,    Pompev  defended  Dvrrachium  with  si 
Getiar before  the  battle  of  rb  Aftar  the  I 

Roman   empire  Dvrrachium    came   successively   into 
hands  of  the  Goths,  Bulgarians, 

Sicily,  who  made  it  their  stronghold  in  Ibeir  Watl  with 
Byzantine  emperors.    It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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the  Venet:i»i,  frxn  whom  it  m  taken  by  sultan  Bavazid 
IL  Duruxv  is  lot  included  1a  ice  pacaa'ik  vf  Siutari, 
tear  tL*  terras  '.f  tha:  »*f  B?rar.  It  carries  on  some  trade 
by  s^a,  and  exports  the  turpi  us  c>rn  which  grows  abun- 
£*&*:?  ii  t?-e  r.^arxriirmz  plain*.  It*  population  is  reck- 
'„:.**:  a:  btrsreen  4«.uu  and  5veyf  and  it  has  a  Greek  bishop. 
I:  j  i  place  a:;'.e  v.&itei  by  travellers:  the  scanty  remains 
.f  A;'-...-^i-  -»^.ch  a.re  vsj  short  dvri'  journey  to  the  south 
'.:"  sl  i.vkz  ine  bar.k»  cf  the  Apsus,  nave  been  described  by 
t'vixt.  Leake  and  Dr.  Holland.  (Leake's  Travel*  through 
.'■".  •  **m  Oreese.i  Leake  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
;*  x-r-'^L.-.^  to  I>^razz3. 

J-.- ■*,  ti.e  eighth  son  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
2-  :.-?--  tss^utri,  Wi'ji  the  consent  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
;*-■.. -.  *ie  *.;:lv  ox  C-iite  of  I>arazz-j  ar.d  lord  of  Albania; 
*--.i  iztt  him  «pr-:i2  the  Lhirazzo  branch  of  the  Anjous, 
-•:...  .••-.rr.frd  a  vh^e  over  Naples  and  Hungary.  Charles 
I -I..  s-:.g  -.f  Naples.  »!-!  a  srrand«on  of  John:  he  died  in 
H  ..-.Tar*,  and  ieft  two  children,  Ladislaus  and  Joanna, 
r.  l  j  rt^ned  :n  succession  at  Naples,  but  died  both  without 


/ 


Coin  of  Dymchram. 
Bt-sii'a  Mifttasu    Ae:wli;».    Silver.    Weight,  469 grain* 

DUREN.  a  minor  r-ircle  of  the  administrative  circle  of 
Ac.V;n  'Ajx  la  Chape'.W  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
hr  ..vs.  Iti  area  is  about  215  square  miles  and  it  contains 
.  '.  .-n,  1  rL&:ket  village,  106  village.',  and  16  hamlets,  with 
a  ;/>j.  .!a:>,n  of  about  46,6uU  f  1416,  37,186).  The  Roer 
t:av-rryji  it  from  south  to  north-west:  it  is  hilly  in  parts, 
tnd  hi*  about  l^OSU  acres  of  arable  land,  18,330  of  mea- 
d  .'*  i  and  [raptures,  and  51,700  of  woods  and  forests.  It  pro- 
'\:w%  much  grain  and  fruit,  rears  cattle,  contains  iron,  lead, 
alirn,  and  coal  mines,  and  manufactures  woollens,  ironware, 
paper,  vegetable  oil,  &c. 

DUREN,  the  chief  town,  called  by  the  Romans 
Marcodurum.  whence  its  former  name  of  Mark-Duren, 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  50°  46'  N.  Iat„  and  6°  36' 
E.  long.  It  is  a  walled  town,  the  seat  of  a  public  mining- 
direction,  possesses  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  or  high 
school,  three  nunneries,  Ave  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  and  a  synagogue,  and  contains  about  6800  in- 
habitants: in  1818  their  numbers  were  4909;  and  in  1825, 
6610.  Duron  has  considerable  manufactures  of  fine  and 
ordinary  woollen  cloths  stuffs,  and  coverlids,  which  employ 
between  1200  and  1300  hands,  as  well  as  of  screws  and 
nails.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  ware, 
paper,  coarse  cottons,  soap,  leather,  oil,  trinkets,  &c.  It 
lias  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,  a  horse  market,  and  three 
large  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  this  spot  several 
cohorts  of  the  Ubii,  who  had  assumed  the  Roman  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  were  surprized  and  cut  iopieccs  by  Civilis, 
the  Batavian  leader,  in  tne  year  70  a.d.  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  28.) 

DURER,  ALBRECHT,  or  ALBERT,  bom  at  Nurnbcrg 
the  JOth  of  Mav,  1441,  was  the  son  of  a  skilful  goldsmith, 
and  received  that  sound  education  which  the  wealthy 
burghers  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany  were  accustomed  to 
give  to  their  children.  In  all  branches  of  instruction  Albrecht 
made  great  progress,  and  showed  also  much  ingenuity  in  the 
profession  for  which  he  was  intended ;  but  his  genius  being 
bent  towards  a  nobler  art,  he  gave  up  at  once,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  his  father,  the  working  of  gold,  and  placed  nim- 
self  under  the  most  able  painter  of  his  native  country, 
Michael  Wohlgemuth  (1486).  After  finishing  his  appren- 
ticeship he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  in  1490  went  through 
Germany.  On  his  journey  he  painted  portraits  and  other  pic- 
tures which  were  highly  admired.  Improved  by  experience 
and  with  increased  reputation,  he  returned  home  in  1494, 
and  soon  after  executed  his  master-piece,  a  drawing  of 
Orpheus.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  for  a  painter, 
in  order  to  be  received  and  acknowledged  as  a  master,  to 
exhibit  a  piece  which  merited  the  approbation  of  his 
t  vac  her  and  of  the  other  masters  of  his  craft  When  this 
was  accomplished,  the  candidate  received  a  kind  of  diploma, 
and  was  entitled  to  tho  honours  and  rights  of  a  master. 


After  obtaining  the  mastership  Diirer  visited  Holland 
and  Italy,  where  he  executed  some  of  his  best  pictures, 
such  as  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew  for  the  churcl 
of  St.  Mark,  and  Adam  and  Eve  for  the  German  church 
in  Venice,  which  was  afterwards  bought  for  the  Gallery  of 
Prague.  In  Bologna  he  became  acquainted  with  Raphael, 
who  esteemed  him  highly.  In  token  of  their  friendship,  each 
presented  the  other  with  his  portrait.  He  returned  home 
in  15u7,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  painter  of  his 
countrv. 

*  Certainly,'  say3  Vasan  (Vitc  de1  Pittori),  'if  this  diligent 
industrious,  universal  man  had  been  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
and  if  he  could  have  studied  as  we  have  done  in  Rome,  lie 
would  have  been  the  best  painter  in  our  country,  as  he  wis 
the  most  celebrated  that  Germany  ever  had.' 

His  productions  were  so  highly  valued  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time,  Maximilian 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  appointed  him  their 
painter,  and  bestowed  upon  him  riches  and  honours. 

To  please  his  father  Diirer  had  married,  against  his 
inclination,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  neighbour ;  but 
the  match  turned  out  so  unfortunate  that  it  embittered 
his  life,  and  his  countrymen  attributed  his  premature 
death  to  his  domestic  misfortune.  It  is  said  that  his 
wife  was  not  deficient  in  personal  attractions,  but  peevish 
and  jealous  to  the  utmost  degree.  He  died  broken-hearted 
in  1 528,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  The  senate  of  Niirnberg, 
to  honour  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  citizen,  decreed  him 
a  public  funeral,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers to  "suppose  that  Diirer  died  in  poverty,  which  how- 
ever was  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  his  liberality,  he  left  • 
tolerably  good  fortune  to  his  surviving  Xantippe. 

Durer's  paintings  are  admired  for  the  vivid  and  fertile 
imagination,  the  sublime  conception,  and  the  wonderful 
union  of  boldness  and  correctness  of  design  which  they  dis- 
play. He  was  the  first  man  in  Germany  who  taught  the 
rules  of  perspective  and  the  proportions  of  the  human  body 
according  to  mathematical  and  anatomical  principles.  In 
fact,  his 'works  were  in  this  respect  so  classical,  that  even 
his  prints  and  wood-cuts  were  purchased  by  the  Italian 
painters  for  their  improvement  in  those  branches. 

Some  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  unnecessary  cor- 
rectness of  drawing  and  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination ; 
but  the  only  fault  that  can  be  really  objected  to  him  is  his 
total  neglect  of  costume.  Yet  this'  fault  is  more  conven- 
tional than  real.  His  pictures,  in  spite  of  this  violation  of 
the  rules  of  taste,  produce  lasting  impressions  of  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful ;  and  impartial  judges  must  always  honour 
in  him  the  greatest  master  of  the  German  school. 

Besides  his  great  historical  paintings,  the  best  of  which  are 
in  the  collections  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Munich,  and  Dresden, 
Diirer  has  left  some  landscapes  that  are  highly  valued. 
Some  of  his  paintings  were  in  England  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Arundel.  Diirer  was  also  an  excellent  engraver  in 
copper  and  wood ;  his  woodcuts  are  masterpieces  of  the  artb 
and  considered  equal  to  those  of  Hugo  da  Carpi. 

The  best  among  his  woodcuts,  both  in  respect  of  inven- 
tion and  execution,  are  his  greater  Passion  and  his  Revela- 
tion of  St  John.  So  much  were  they  sought  after,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  that  a  Venetian  artist  was  induced  to 
counterfeit  them.  When  Diirer  heard  of  this  forgery,  he 
went  to  Venice,  and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  "man, 
whose  name  was  Marc  Antonio  Franci.  The  senate  of 
Venice  would  have  punished  the  offender  severely,  if  Diirer 
had  not  obtained  his  pardon.  There  is  a  volume  containing 
more  than  200  original  drawings  by  Albert  Diirer  in  the 
print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  probably  part 
of  the  celebrated  collection  of  Durer's  friend  W.  Pirkhamer. 
In  the  same  room  is  preserved  an  exquisite  carviug  by  him, 
in  hone-stone,  of  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  beuueathed'to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight,  who  had  purchased  it  at  the 
price  of  500/.    It  is  dated  1510. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Albert  Durer's  engravings 
was  bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  late  Mr. 
Nollekens. 

Durer's  portraits  were  also  highly  esteemed :  it  was  said 
of  him  that  he  not  only  possessed  the  talent  of  catching  the 
exact  expression  of  the  features,  but  also  of  delineating  thn 
different  characters  and  passions. 

Two  inventions  arc  attributed  to  him ;  that  of  printing 
woodcuts  in  two  colours,  and  that  of  etching.    Some,  how- 


ever,  dispute  his  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  etching, 
though  it  i*  i  I  that  he  was  the  first  who  excelled 

li»*  private  life  he  was  amiable,  upright,  and  bone- 
t     Be  \\;is  a  strong  supporter  of  (fta  ■utreli- 

without  making  any  pretensions  to  superior  piety, 

r  wrote  mull  valuable  works  on  geometry,  per- 
ve,  and  fortification.     He  bestowed  such  labour  on 
of  his  native  tongue,  that  his  writings  even  now 
worth  the  study  of  the  German  scholar. 
It  the  French  corruption  of  taste  was  exercising  a 
'  influence  over  the  fine  arts,  Diirer  was  looked  upon 
ail  barbarian ;  but  opinion  is  now  changed,  and  the  modern 
•ebool  of  German  painters  and  critics  view  him  as  one  of 
th*ir  great  masters,  and  as  a  model  by  following  which  the 
,  uniing  may  be  brought  hack  to  its  former  dignity, 
'ile  has  been  written  by  Arend  and  Koth,  and  lately 
by  Heller,  who  has  given  the  most  critical  and  complete 
catalogue  of  all  his  works.     Goethe,  Tieck,  Wackenrode, 
stinguished  writers  have  vindicated  his  claims. 
V,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  but 
tht  exact  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.     He  was  designed 
tor  the  law,  but  quitted  that  profession  for  poetry.     His 
ilniiti  had  remarkable  success  in  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
but  were  moon  afterwards  bauished  from  the  stage  on  ac- 
count of  their  outrageous  indecency,  and  at  present  scarcely 
tacir  names  are  known,  except  to  the  students  of  English 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his 
and  satirical  odes,  which  he  is  said  to  have  himself 
ig  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  manner.     He  is  represented 
in  the  *  Guardian '  as  being  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Civile*   EL,  that  the  Id  sometimes  lean  on  his 

laoulder  and  hum  tunes  with  him:  he  was  also  a  fa- 
KWirito  at  most  convivial  parties,  and  was  so  much  cele- 
taled  for  his  qualities  as  a  good  companion,  that  it  was 
emdered  a  kind  of  honour  to  have  been  in  his  com- 
i !  was  reduced  to  great  distress  in  the  latter  part 
i  hi*  life,  and  applied  to  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  who 
awfunned  for  his  benefit  one  of  his  comedies.  The  profits 
*inch  were  acquired  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  render 
as  last  days  comparatively  easy,  if  any  judgment  is  to  bo 
froled  on  his  poems  of  this  period,  which  are  written  with 
•s.     He  died  in  1 723,  and  was  buried  at  St  James's, 

A  cvdtccti  »n  of  iyUrfey's  poems,  entitled  *  Pills  to  purge 
Mmrhirly  *  is  extremely  rare,  and  sells  for  a  high  price. 
It  w  much  esteemed  by  those  bibliographers  who  think 
Wcalnius  works  valuable  if  they  are  but  scarce, 

DURHAM,  an  English  county,  consisting  of  the  main 
fart,  between  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  and  of  three  ne> 
1*0*4  portions,  which  are  separated  from  the  main  portion 

5tW  intervening  county  of  Northumberland,  or  by  that 
York,     I.  The  main  portion  is  bounded  on 
lei  aorta* west  by  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  for  the 
Oaf  part  separated  by  the  river  Tyne  and  its  tributaries, 
fiurn  and  the  river  Dor  went ;  on  the  west  it  is 
kunded  by  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  from  the  former 
•f  itueh  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Crook  Burn,  a  feeder 
if  the  Tees,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Tees  itself;  on  the 
MSA  it  is  hounded  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  separated 
throughout  by  the  rivor  Tees ;  aivl  on  the  east  it  is  bo 
Vf^bf  German  Ocean.     Its  greatest  length  is  from  e 
•aa,lbwnS  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Tan,  to  the  junction  of  the  Crook  Burn  and  the  Tees,  on 
ta»  buundary  of  the  three  counties  of  Cumberland,  West- 
s4?Und,  at  its  greatest  breadth,  at 

rfck  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of 
rTJror  to  Stockbum,  or  Sockburn,  on 

a*  lees,  19  miles,    2.  Hie  principal  detached  part,  con- 
inshire  and  Islandshire,  which  latter  in- 
«Wf%  Holy  Island  and  the  Fame  Isles,  is  bounded  on  the 
Jrth  by  Berwick  bounds,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
on   the   north-west   and  west  by  Berwickshire  in 
in  which  also  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed; 
s  tenth  by  Northumberland,  and  on  the   east   and 
by  the  German  Ocean.   The  form  of  this  portion 
f  a  triangle,  of  which  one 
edtfe  md  is  nearly  11  miles 

lirt'i  n  aother,  the  north-east,  and  is  1-1 

!i>ng  in  a  straight  line;  and  the  third,  the  south,  and 
[pile*  long  in  a  straight  line.    3.  The  second  detained 
eortioo,  comprehending  the  parish  of  Bedlingion 


and  south  by  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Wensbeck,  on  the  south  by  tbe 
river  Blytb,  and  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  ts 
7  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  4j  miles  broad  from 
north  to  south.     4.  The  third  detached  pel  parish 

ke,  is  near  Easingwould,  in  Yorkshire,  and  is  sur* 
rounded  by  that  county :  it  is  3  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  2^  miles  broad,  The  areas  of  the  several 
portions,  as  found  by  taking  the  areas  of  the  several  parishes, 
are  as  follows : — 


Main  portion   , 
Norhsmshire  and  Isdandshirc 

i^on  pariah 
Craike  parisa  *  • 


Statute  Acre i. 

621.69C 

45,630 

8,910 

3t3u0 


879.530 


The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  1097  square  miles.  The 
population  in  1831  was  253,910,  giving  231  to  B  square  mile 
in  size  and  in  absolute  and  relative  population  Durham  is 
below  the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Durham,  the 
capital  of  the  county,  is  on  the  Wear,  235  miles  in  a 
straight  line  north  by  west  of  London;  25u  (he 

road  through  Baldock,  Stamford,  Doncasi 
and  Bishop  Auckland;  or  by  that  through  Boroughhridge, 
Northallerton,  and  Darlington ;  or  263  miles  by  the  road 
used  by  the  Thurso,  Edinburgh,  and  York  mail,  through 
Ware,  Huntingdon,  Stamford,  Doncastcr,  York,  Easing- 
would, Thirsk,  Northallerton,  and  Darlington,  The  mam 
portion  of  the  county  is  comprehended  between  54°  27'  and 
55°  1'  N.  latitude,  and  1*  &'  and  2°  21'  of  W.  longitude. 

Coast,  Islands,  4c— The  co.".  y  of  Durham 

is  for  the  must  part  low,  especially  in  the  detached  portions 
of  the  county,     Islandshtre  has  no  cliffs,  neither  hits  Bed- 
"nshire.      From   Islandshire    land   banks    (Kenham 
run  out  and  connect  Holy  Island  with  tbe  mam  land, 
bo  as  to  render  the  lal  -ible  allow  water  to  vehicles 

of  all  kinds ;  though  the  sands  are  dangerous  to  per- 
not  acquainted  with   them.     In  the  main  portion  of 
county  there  are  several  ranges  of  cliils,  as  at  Sutcr  Point, 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  along  the  Coast  from  the 
Wear  southward  to  Hawthorn  Dean ;  again  along  the  coast 
for  three  miles  south  from  Horden  Point,  at  the  head  I 
on  which  Hartlepool  stands;  and  again  at  Scaton  Bents. 
All  these  cliffs  are  of  magncsian  limestone,  except  those 
Seuton  Bents,  which  are  formed  by  rocks  of  the  red  mail 
red  sandstone  formation* 

Holy  Island  is  of  an  irregular  form,  nearly  4  miles  lone 
from  east  by  south  to  west  by  north,  and  nearly  2  br 
rrOni  north  to  south.    It  contains  3320  acres,  and  had  in 
lisJl  a  population  of  836  persons.  This  island  was  called  by 
the  Britons  Jnis  Medicantc,  and  was  afterwards  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Lindiaikrne ;  its  name  of  Holy  Island  was 
given  to  it  from  its  having  been  the  i> 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Saxon  church.     It  was  nuticnlh 
seat  of  a  bishoprick,  and  had  a  monastery  under  the 
ment  of  the  bishops,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  lo  bo 
a  cell   of  the   Benedictine   monastery  of  Durham,     The 
church  of  the  monastery  is  now  in  ruins.    The  soil  of  t  ha 
island  is  rich,  but  before  tbe  inclosure  of  the  common   m 
1792  there  were  only  forty  acres  under  tillage,  and   i 
portion  was  subject  to  intercom monagc  as  soon  as  the  crops 

reaped.     There  is  a  small  village  or  town  on  the 
side,  formerly  much  more  extensive:  the   inhabitants  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  fishing.    There  is  a  small  harbour  and 
an  old  castle,  which  during  the  last  War  was  occupied  b 

ison  sent  from  Berwick.  This  cattle  is  upon  a  I 
of  wlhnstone,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Sale.     On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  island  is  ;i  projecting  to  id  a 

mile  long,  and  in  some  parts  onlv 

pied  by  rabbits;  un  one  side  of  this  tongue  the  tide  may  be 
ebbing  while  it  is  flowing  on  ti 

The  Fame  Islands  lie  to  the  south-east  of  Holy  Man 
The  i  ists  of  several  small  islets  or 

Ible  only  af  low  water.    They  produce  kelp, 
and  some  of  them  a  little  grass.    There  are  two  lighthouses 
i  islets  of  the  ^  i 

S  u  rface1  Hydrog  raj  </<;/»  Com  m  u  n  t  cu  I  ion  *.— D  ur  ham  may 
be  characterized  as  a  hilly  county.  Tbe  western  part  is 
overspread  by  the  branches  of  toe  great  Penino  Chain, 
from  tho  eastern  slept-  of  whieh  the   chief  the 

county  tlow«    Tho  two  principal  branches,  gf  Uiv*  sks&ss^ 
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which  belong  to  Durham,  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  Weardale,  the  valley  of  the  Wear ;  from  the  Yorkshire 
lulls  by  Teesdaie,  or  Teasdale,  the  valley  of  the  Tees ;  and 
from  those  of  Northumberland  by  the  valley  in  which  the 
Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Tyne,  flows.  Large  portions  of 
the  mountain  district  consist  of  moor-lands  covered  with 
heath,  or,  as  it  is  here  termed,  *  ling.'  The  hills  north  of 
Weardale  have  the  name  of  Weardale  Forest,  and  those 
north  of  Teasdale  are  called  Teasdale  Forest ;  but  they  are 
bare  of  wood. 

The  principal  elevations  in  the  county  are  Kilhope  Law 
(2196  ft),  Cross  Ridge,  Bolts  Law,  Baron  Hope,  Collier 
Law  (1678  ft.),  and  Fatherly  Fell,  m  Weardale  Forest; 
Pike  Law,  West  Pike,  Manner  Gill  Fells,  and  Eglestone 
Bank,  in  Teasdale  Forest;  Pontop  Pike,  on  Lanchester 
Common,  south-east  of  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  (1018  ft.); 
Down  Hill,  Lizard,  Fulwell  Hill,  and  Boldon  Hill,  near 
the  sea,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear ;  Maiden's  Paps, 
Warden  Law,  or  Wordeslow  (632  ft),  Low  Hills,  Hare 
Hill,  and  Hartmoor,  near  the  sea,  between  the  Wear  and 
Hartlepool ;  Wheatley  Hill,  north-east  of  Durham ;  and 
Brandon  Mount,  south-west  of  the  same  city,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Wear  (875  ft.) 

The  moors  are  chiefly  occupied  as  pasturage  for  sheep 
of  the  black-faced  or  heath  kind,  and  for  a  few  young 
cattle  and  horses.  The  best  wooded  part  of  the  county  is 
the  vale  of  Derwent,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak ;  but  it  produces  also  ash,  elm,  birch,  and 
alder,  and  a  quantity  of  underwood,  especially  hazels. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees, 
with  their  tributaries.  The  Tyne  drains  the  northern  parts, 
the  Wear  the  middle,  and  the  Tees  the  southern. 

The  Tyne  [Northumberland]  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  county  for  about,  18  miles,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Stanley  Burn  at  Wylam  to  the  sea,  and  its  navigation 
extends  from  above  Newcastle  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
about  15  miles.  Its  Durham  affluents  are  the  Derwent 
and  Team  rivers  and  the  Stanley  and  Hedworth  Burns. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  Northumberland,  and  flowing  east, 
reaches,  about  3  miles  from  its  source,  the  border  of  Dur- 
ham, along  which  it  flows,  first  east  and  then  north-east, 
then  south-east,  and  then  north-east  again  for  16  or  17 
miles,  receiving  on  its  right  (or  Durham)  bank  the  Nuck- 
ton,  Boltshope,  Baronhope,  Hyson,  and  Herselop  Burns,  or 
Becks  (i.e.  small  streams;  the  last  two  unite  before  en- 
tering the  Derwent) ;  and  on  its  left  (or  Northumberland) 
bank  many  othors.  At  the  junction  of  the  Milk  or  Milch 
Burn  it  leaves  the  border  (which  here  turns  off  to  the 
north),  and  flows  through  the  county  for  about  9  miles 
north-east,  tfll  it  again  meets  the  border,  end  falls  into  the 
Tyne  3  miles  above  Newcastle.  Its  whole  course  is  28  to 
30  miles. 

The  river  Team  rises  on  the  side  of  Pontop  Pike,  and 
flows  first  east-by-north  and  then  north-by-west  about  13 
miles  into  the  Tyne,  about  a  mile  above  Newcastle.  The 
Stanley  Burn  and  the  Hedworth  Burn  are  only  four  or  five 
miles  long. 

The  Wear  rises  near  Kilhope  Law,  and  flows  east  and 
south-east  above  4  miles  to  Burtreo  or  Bowertree  Ford.  In 
this  part  of  its  course  it  is  known  as  the  Kilhope  Burn,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Welhope  and  Burnhope,  ana  some  other 
burns.  From  Bowertree  Ford  the  Wear  flows  east-by-south 
18  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  river,  passing  the 
towns  of  Stanhope  and  Wolsingham,  arid  receiving  on  the 
right  bank  the  Irshope,  Harthope,  Dadree,  Swinhope,  Wes- 
tenhope,  Snowhope,  and  Bollihope  Burns  (the  last  of  which 
receives  the  Harenope) ;  and  on  the  left  Dank  the  Middle- 
hope,  Rookhope,  Stanhope,  Shittlehope,Wescrow,  Houslip, 
and  Eals  Burns,  all  of  which  are  small.  The  Wescrow  re- 
ceives the  Tunstall  and  the  Thornhope.  The  Bedburn 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euden  and  Sham- 
berry  Becks,  and  subsequently  of  the  North  Grain  Beck, 
and  another  to  which  the  maps  give  no  name.  This 
upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Wear  is  through  the  wild 
and  romantic  district  of  Weardale,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  high  hills.  From  the  junction  of  the  Bedburn  the  Wear 
flows  still  east-by-south  6  miles  to  Bishop  Auckland.  In 
its  way  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Lin  Burn,  on  the 
left  by  the  Bitch  Burn,  and  at  Bishop  Auckland  by  the 
Gaunless,  which  rises  on  Eglestone  Common,  and  has  a 
course  of  1 5  miles.  The  Gaunless,  near  its  source,  is  called 
the  Hyndon  Beck :  it  is  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Humbcr 
Beck.     From  Bishop  Auckland  the  Wear  turns  to  the 


north-east,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding  course  about  36  or 
37  miles  past  Durham  and  Chester-le-Street  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  at  Sunderland.  Between  Bishop  Auckland 
and  Durham  it  receives  the  Croxdale  Beck  and  the  Shinkly 
river  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Stockldy  Beck  and  the 
Browney  river  on  the  left  The  Browney  river  is  the 
largest  of  these ;  it  rises  on  Satley  Common,  and  flows  first 
east  and  then  south-by-east  1 7  miles,  receiving  the  Pan, 
the  Smallhope,  and  the  Derness  (which  is  joined  by  the 
Hedley)  Becks.  Below  Durham  the  Wear  receives  the 
Stanley  Burn,  united  with  the  Cock  Burn  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  Lumley  Burn  on  the  right  bank,  all  at  or  near 
Chester-le-Street.  The  whole  course  of  the  Wear  may  be 
estimated  at  about  65  miles,  for  about  18  or  20  of  which, 
viz.  up  to  the  city  of  Durham,  it  is  navigable.  It  is  crossed 
at  Sunderland,  near  its  mouth,  by  an  iron  bridge  of  one 
arch,  of  236  feet  span  and  100  feet  above  high  water-mark. 
The  importance  of  its  navigation  arises  from  the  export  of 
coals  from  the  neighbouring  mines,  for  the  produce  of  which 
it  furnishes  an  outlet.  London  and  many  towns  upon  the 
Thames  and  on  the  eastern  coast  receive  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  supply  of  coals  from  the  Wear. 

The  Tees  rises  in  Cumberland,  on  the  slope  of  Cross  Fell 
(2901  feet  high),  and  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course 
forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. It  is  joined  by  the  Trout  and  Crook  Becks,  and  upon 
its  junction  with  the  latter  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  separating  it  for  a  very  few  miles  from  West- 
moreland, and  throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  from 
Yorkshire.  The  general  direction  of  the  Tees  till  it  reaches 
Sockburn,  nearly  55  miles  from  its  source,  is  east-south- 
east ;  from  thence  it  flows  nearly  30  miles  north-east  into 
the  German  ocean,  its  total  course  being  between  80  and 
90  miles.  The  first  part  of  the  course  of  the  Tees  to  Ber- 
nard Castle  is  pretty  direct;  it  flows  through  a  narrow 
valley  in  a  hilly  country,  and  is  swelled  on  the  right  or 
Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire  bank  by  several  becks,  or 
small  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Maize  or  Marys,  the 
Lune,  and  the  Balder  or  Baulder :  on  the  left  or  Durham 
bank  it  receives  the  Harwood  joined  with  the  Langdon  Beck, 
the  Ettersgill,  the  Bowles,  the  Hadshope  or  HucUhope,  the 
Eglestone,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  valleys  watered  hy 
these  several  affluents  of  .the  Tees  open  laterally  into  Uw 
valley  of  the  Tees,  and  are  many  of  them  remarkable  for 
picturesque  beauty.  A  ridge  of  trap  rocks  across  which 
the  river  flows  at  Caldron  Snout,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Maize  or  Marys  Beck,  forms  a  series  of  falls  in  a  distance  of 
596  yards  which  offer  a  fine  contrast  to  the  still  water  of 
The  Wheel,  a  pool  or  lake  into  which  the  river  expands 
just  above.  At  High  Force,  or  Mickle  Force,  a  few  mOei 
lower  down,  another  ridge  of  coarse-grained  grey  columnar 
basalt  crosses  the  river,  and  causes  another  fell  of  56  feet 
A  few  miles  below  this  foil  and  three  above  the  village  of 
Middleton  in  Teasdale,  basaltic  rocks  form  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  serve  to  support  Winch  Bridge,  which  consists  of  a 
plank  two  feet  wide,  with  low  handrails,  suspended  by  iron 
chains  across  the  river,  here  63  feet  wide,  at  an  elevation  of 
56  feet  above  the  water.  Below  Barnard  Castle  the  course 
of  the  river  is  still  tolerably  direct  till  it  reaches  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Darlington.  It  receives  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Greta  from  Yorkshire,  tad 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Grand  River,  or  Staindrop  Beck, 
10  or  12  miles  long,  which  flows  through  RabyPark  and 
past  the  town  of  Staindrop,  ■  receiving  the  Forth  or  Sot 
Beck.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington  the  channel 
winds  very  much.  At  Croft  near  Darlington  it  receives  a 
considerable  stream  on  its  right  bank,  and  on  the  left  the 
river  Skerne,  which,  rising  between  Durham  and  Hartlepool, 
has  a  very  winding  course  to  the  south-south-west,  of  more 
than  25  miles,  receiving  several  streams  by  the  way,  and 
passing  the  town  of  Darlington  just  before  its  junction  with 
the  Tees.  The  Tees  does  not  receive  any  considerable 
affluent  after  the  Skerne,  except  the  Leven  from  Yorkshire. 
It  passes  the  town  of  Stockton,  below  which  it  receives  the 
Hartburn  and  Billingham  Becks,  and  at  Greatham  Fleet, 
near  its  mouth,  the  Elraeldon  Beck  united  with  another, 
from  Greatham.  The  wide  cestuary  of  the  Tees  is  naviga- 
ble for  colliers  and  other  large  vessels  up  to  Stockton,  and 
for  small  craft  several  miles  higher  up,  above  Yarm  in 
Yorkshire :  the  navigation  has  been  shortened  by  a  cut,  by 
which  a  considerable  bend  in  the  river  is  avoided. 

There  are  several  small  streams  which  flow  into  the  sea 
between  the  Wear  and  the  Tees.    They  are  called  Deana, 
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to  Ryhope  Dean,  Senham  Dean,  DjIioii  Dean,  Hawthorn 
Dean,  Cattle  Eden  Deun,  and  Hasledou  Dean. 
The  t  at  ion  of  Durham,  comprehending  only  the 

waters  of  the  Wear  and  of  the  border  rivers  Tyne  and 
ied  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  county.  There 
tre  no  canals  or  artificial  cuts,  except  one,  already  noticed, 
Bide  ■  of  the  Tt 

The  mad-road  to  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Invernr 

the  north  of  Scotland,  crosses  this  county  from  south  into 

it  at  Croft  Bridge  over  the  Tees,  and  puses 

;  m,  241   miles   from  town,   Durham  (2 50 

(2u*5  miles k  head  V1V1 

it  quits  the  county,  crossing  the  Tyne  to 

ind.    There  are  two  other  road's  from  London 

1 1 am   riiy:    they  branch  off  from   the  (ilasgow  and 

mad-road  at  Scotch  Comer  in  Yorkshire,  and  enter 

Pierce  Bridge  over  the  Tees  (239  miles  from 

London')       Here  they  divide,  the  right-hand  road  j 

through  the  villages  of  Heighington  and  Kldnn,  and  the 

ten-hand  road  through  Bishop  Auckland  (24S$  miles  from 

They  reunite  a  few  miles  beyond  Bishop  Auek- 

in  with  the  Edinburgh  mail-road  nearSQu 

PLhe  Wear,  a1>out  four  miles  before  reach- 
liles). 
on  London  to  Sunderland  branches  of!*  from 
>urgh  in  ail -road  at  Thirsk  in  Yorkshire,  and  pro- 
m,  ii]>on  leaving  that  town  crosses  the  Tees 
DruntjF  of  Durham,  and  proceeds  forward  to  Stock- 
mi  les  from  London)*  and  from  thence  to  Sunder- 
\\  Bishop  Wearrnouth,  which  is  a  suburb 
!.  where  the  road  turns  off  to  enter  that  town, 
l branch  proceeding  forward  runs  to  South  Shields  at  the 
Ruth  o4  From  this  1  >ra n eh  road  a n - 

*hrr  branch  to  the  left  lead  -head,  forming  a  cora- 

tontcatkitk  (18 miles)  between  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 
Durham   road*   lend   to   Sunderland    (distant   13 
irmouth ;  and  by  Bishen  Auok- 
■■•.),    and  Stain  drop  U'l    miles),    to 
les).     From   Bar  mud  Castle  (243  ,,r 
from  London}  a  road   leads  along  the  valley  of 
isdale  (distant  9{  miles)  to  Aid 
ne  M  land;    and  from  Darlington,  one  by 

it  9  mdes),  Wolsiiigham  (20  miles*, 
ilea),  along  the  valley  of  the  Wear  to 
I  *imi  Krom  Wolsinsrnam  a  mud  runs  northward 

■  rthumberlond  and  another  to  Gateshead, 
cad  a  road  rune  along  the  *o€  the  Ty lie 

l  1  cxbam.     Other  roads  do  not  require  not  ice. 
Durham  has  numerous  rail -roads,  most  of  which  have  been 
the  coal  owners  for  the  conveyances 
ihe  rivers  Tyne  and  Wear,  where  they  are 
pped*      Acts  of  parliament   have  been  obtained  for  two 
ne,  thf  Stockton  and  Darlington, 
jin  Wilton  Park  colli  fthop  Auck- 

ine  past  Darlington  to  Stockton,  and 
across  the  Tees  by  a  suspension  bridge,  and  by 
ble  cut  made  in  the  Tees  to  Middlea- 
fwh   and    Cleveland  Port  on  that  river ;    with  various 
Unebr  »er,  the  Clarence  rail- road,  from  the  E 

ii  rail -road,  a  few  miles  north  of  Durling- 

-o  to  the  northern  bank  of  the 

vith  a  branch  to  the  city  of  Durham, 

l  uis  acts  for  the 

n  end  Darlington  rail-road  were  obtained  in  1891- 

those  fcr  the  Clarence  rail -rood  in  i  The 

»gth  of  tho  former,  ineluding  its  branches,  ia 

toot  $8  mil***,  of  the  latter,  nearl) 

r>n/-  iracter. — The  lower  part  of  the  vail 

Skerne,  and  the 

f  the  Tees  to  Hartlepool,  are  occupied  by 

-tew  red  sandstone,  the  uppermost  of  the 

rrnst;  ch   are  found  in  the  county.     Among  the 

matian  a  flue-grained  sandstone  of  a  brick- 

redoninates.     Some  attempts  have  been  made 

i  (lid  t  ring  through  the  red  marl,  but  without 

ere  sunk  to  the  depth  of  more 

\\  Dtnsdale,  near  Croft  Bridge,  wh< 

made,  the  strata  were  found  to  be 
\  to  consist,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from 
1 1 age*  of  white,  grcv  or  red  sandstone,  with 
_  >  of  a  more  compact  nature,  red  or  blue 
matter  in  thin  layers,  and  gypsum  in  nodules 
hrd*,  which  in  one  case  were  three  feet  thick:  the 
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lowest  bed  in  the  two  deepest  workings  was  found  to  be  A 
strong  white  rock  of  a  calcareous  nature.  Suiphureted 
springs  are  found  in  this  strata:  one  of  them  arose  from  a 
perforation  made  in  boring  for  coal.  (Mr.  Winch,  GeoL 
Trans.}  The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone 
crops  out  from  beneath  the  north-western  limit  of  the  red 
marl:  it  extends  along  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  the  junction  of 
Staindrop  Berk  with  the  Tees,  between  Dorflngton  and 
Bamafd  Castle:  its  inland  boundary  is  a  line  drawn  south- 
\vard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  gradually  diverging  from 
the  ooeet-line  to  the  village  of  Caxhbe,  between  Durham 
and  Stockton ;  and  from  thence  southwest  to  the  Tees, 
Thlg  limestone  forms  a  range  of  round  lopped  hills  a! 
the  const,  of  small  elevation,  the  highest  (Pa  in  aim  w,  near 
the  Wear)  being  estimated  at  only  400  feet.  The  upper 
stratum  of  the  limestone  here  is  a  species  of  breccia,  with 
which  wide  chasms  or  interruptions  in  the  cliff  arc  filled: 
the  next  strata  are  thin  and  slaty,  of  a  white  colour  inclin- 
ing to  huff;  but  lower  down  the  stratification  becomes  in- 
distinct, the  rock  is  of  a  crystalline  and  cellular  texture,  and 
of  a  light-brown  col  our.  The  brown  variety  is  quarried  near 
Sunderland :  it  partakes  of  the  nature  uf  limestone,  and  from 
containing  some  inflammable  matter  requires  only  a  small 
quantity  of  coal  to  be  reduced  to  lime.  Some  of  it,  which 
takes  a  tolerably  good  polish,  i*  sold  as  marble.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  limestone  formation  varies.  At  Pall  ion,  near 
Sunderland,  it  is  only  about  seventy  feel  thick;  but  th 
near  the  north-western  or  under  boundary:  near  Hartle- 
pool it  has  been  bored  to  the  depth  of  more  than  3U0  feet 
without  penetrating  through  it*  Along  the  coast  the  strata 
dip  lo  the  south-east.  Galena  is  the  only  ore  that  Mr, 
Winch  observed  in  this  limestone,  and  !  remains 

are  found  in  it.  Botryoidal  masses  (i.  e.  masses  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes)  of  fetid  linn  nesia,  in 

balls  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
imbedded  in  a  soft,  marly,  magnesian  limestone,  are  (bund 
neat  Hartlepool.  There  are  caverns  and  perforated  rocks 
in  this  formation  alone  the  coast,  which  appear  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

Under  the  article  Coal-Fiblds  the  reader  will  find  a 
general  description  of  the  coalfield  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham.     Tiie  following  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
count?  of  Durham. 

Of  the  dykes  of  basalt  or  greenstone  which  intersect 
coal  measures,  one  crosses  the  Tyne  into  Durham  county, 
near  the  Walker  colliery,  and  another  crosses  the  bed  of  tho 
i  at  Butterby,  near  Durham.  In  the  smith  part  of  the 
fertility  is  a  remarkable  basaltic  dyke,  extending  several 
from  Cockfield  to  Bolam.  where  the  coal  measures  dip 
beneath  the  newer  maguesiuii  limestone:  a  dyke  of  similar 
kind  and  in  just  the  same  Hue  intersects  the  new  red  sand- 
stone or  red  marl,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Tees  near 
Vai  in  into  Yorkshire.  '  I  have  never  been  able,*  says  Mr. 
Winch,  'to  trace  any  of  these  basaltic  veins  into  the  ma 
Deafen  limestone,  and  am  almost  certain  that,  totfot her  with 
other  members  of  the  coal  formation,  they  are  covered  by 
it.*  In  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  the  Cockfield  dyke  and  that  which  crosses  tt 
Tees  are  represented  as  parts  of  one  vast  dyke,  extending 
from  the  upper  valley  ox  the  Ttt  lestuiie,  tl 

millstone  grit  and  limestone  shale  (ortas  it  is  laid  down 
in  Mr,  Winch's  map,  the  mountain  limestone),  the  coal  mea- 
sures, tho  newer  conglomerate  or  magneakn  limestone,  tho 
indstone,  the  lias,  and  the  inferior  oolite*  in  all  si\ty 
five  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  to  the  Yorkshire 
1,  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby.  The  coal  in  con- 
tact with  the  dyke  is  charred  and  reduced  to  cinder ;  and 
the  sulphur  is  sublimed  from  tl.  near.    A  I 

trap  rocks  is  marked  in  Mr.  Grectiough's  map  as  extending 
across  the  coal  measures  in  Bedlingtonshire.  Besides  the 
figures  filled  with  basalt,  others  of  a  different  nature  in- 
1  tlcld  :  these,  if  large,  are  also  called  dykes; 
hut,  if  small,  'troubles,*  'slips/  or  f  hitches'  and  by  some 
nits :'  by  these  •faults'  the  strata  are  thrown, 
l,  «?,  raised  on  one  side  or  depressed  on  the  other,  many  feet 
Other  irregularities  are  observed  in  the  coal  measures,  such 
M  the  depression  below  their  proper  level  of  large  wedge- 
shaped  portions  of  the  strata;  Assures  which  divide  the 
strata,  but  do  not  alter  their  let  i-formed  d< 

in  the  floors  of  the  seams,  called  'swellies'  h) 
joiners,  by  which  the  coal  is  materially  thickened,  the  roof 
of  the  seam  pr^erring  its  regularity;  and  *  nips,*  where  the 
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coal  nearly  disappears,  the  roof  and  the  floor  of  the  seam 
coming  almost  into  contact.  Mineral  sj  rings  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  coal-field,  aud  chalybeate  springs 
occur  in  every  part  of  it 

The  coal-field  of  Durham  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
district  occupied  by  the  millstoncgrit  This  district  extends 
westward  up  the  valley  of  the  Tees  to  Eglestone,  and  is 
bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  thence  northward  to  Bol- 
lihope  Beck,  along  that  stream  to  the  Wear  above  Wol- 
singham,  and  from  thence  north-west  to  the  Derwent  at 
Blanchland.  The  millstone  grit  extends  northward  into 
Northumberland,  skirting  the  west  side  of  the  coal-field ; 
and  southward  into  Yorkshire,  where  it  extends  between 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  newer  magnesian  or  conglo- 
merate limestone  and  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. The  beds  of  this  formation  may  be  estimated  at 
900  feet  thick ;  and  this  is  probably  short  of  the  truth.  'The 
prevailing  rock  of  this  series  is  shale,  known  by  the  pro- 
vincial name  of  "  plate,"  with  which  various  beds  of  sand- 
stone, differing  in  hardness  and  texture,  and,  according  to 
these  differences,  distinguished  as  freestone,  hazle,  whet- 
stone, grindstone,  and  millstone,  occur :  of  the  latter  only 
one  bed  is  worked,  the  thickness  of  which  is  about  thirty 
feet.  This  is  one  of  the  uppermost  strata  on  the  Der- 
went, where  it  crops  out,  ana  does  not  occur  farther  west' 
(Phillips  and  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  the  Geol.  of  England 
and  wales.)  The  millstone  bed  is  quarried  on  Muggles- 
wick  Fell,  and  between  Wolsingham  and  Stanhope  in 
Weardale.  The  grey  millstones  of  Muggleswick  are  em- 
ployed for  grinding  rye.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  this 
formation  two  thin  beds  of  limestone  occur*  alternating 
with  some  occasional  seams  of  coal.  These  coal  measures 
are  distinguished  by  their  thus  alternating  with  limestone 
from  those  of  the  principal  coal  formation. 

The  remainder  Of  the  county,  west  of  the  district  Occupied 
by  the  millstone  grit,  is  occupied  by  the  carboniferous  or 
mountain  limestone.  The  limestone  beds  in  this  formation 
lepeatedly  alternate  with  beds  of  siliceous  grit  and  slate- 
clay,  to  which  they  bear  not  so  great  a  proportion  as  one  to 
threo,  so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  beds  of  this  formation  and  those  of  the 
millstone  grit.  Mr.  Winch,  from  whose  account  we  have 
largely  borrowed,  clag.se*  both  formations  under  the  com- 
mon designation  of  the  lead-mine  measures.  He  estimates 
their  joint  thickness  at  from  about  2700  ft.  to  2750  ft.,  and 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  limestone  beds  at  676  ft. : 
deducting  the  thickness  of  the  millstone  grit  as  given  above, 
that  of  the  mountain  limestone  will  be  about  1800  ft.  or 
1K50  ft.,  of  which  the  limestone  beds  amount  to  570  ft.: 
this  includes  about  250  ft.  of  sandstone  and  slate-clay, 
lying  immediately  above  the  old  red  sandstone,  which 
is  the  formation  subjacent  to  the  mountain  limestone. 
The  limestone  beds  are  the  most  characteristic  of  this 
formation,  and  the  most  important  to  the  miner.  The  bed 
called  *  the  great  limestone  is  from  sixty  to  nearly  seventy 
feet  thick,  and  consists  of  three  strata,  divided  by  indurated 
clay.  It  is  the  uppermost  bed  in  this  formation,  and  crops 
out  at  Frosterly,  in  Weardale,  between  Wolsingham  and 
Sianhope,  where  it  is  quarried  in  large  quantities  for  agri- 
cultural uses  and  building  cement,  or  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses :  it  is  a  brownish-black  or  dark  bluish-grey  marble,  in 
which  bivalve  shells  are  imbedded.  *  The  scar  limestone,' 
a  lower  bed,  thirty  feet  thick,  is  divided  into  three  strata 
like  the  great  limestone,  which  it  also  resembles  both  in 
colour  and  organic  remains.  '  The  Tyne-bottom  limestone/ 
above  twenty  feet  thick,  is  also  divided  into  three  strata: 
*  Robinson's  great  limestone*  is  above  eighty  feet  thick.  All 
the  limestones  of  this  formation  appear  to  contain  the 
encrinus,  and  most  of  them  also  bivalve  shells :  one  of  them 
(the  cockleshell  limestone)  contains  oyster  shells  of  four  or 
five  inches  diameter.  They  seem  to  agree  in  every  essential 
character,  as  well  as  in  their  extraneous  and  native  fossils. 
The  beds  of  sandstone  which  occur  in  this  formation  are 
thicker  than  those  in  the  miUstonejrrit :  they  are  thickest 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  series.  The  beds  of  shale,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  '  plate,'  are  very  numerous :  they  are  seldom  so 
much  as  forty  feet  in  thickness,  but  one  bed  is  sixty  feet. 
Iron  pyrites,  imbedded  in  shale,  is  found  in  abundance; 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fuel  and  the  great  distance 
from  any  seaport,  cannot  bo  manufactured  into  green  vitriol 
with  any  advantage.  Clay  ironstone  is  found  in  Teasdale ; 
but  there  are  no  iron  works  in  this  county. 

-The  carboniferous  limestone  is  the  great  depository  of  the 


metallic  veins  of  the  district  which  comprehends  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  coal-field.  Lead 
abound  in  Weardale  and  in  Teasdale  Forest,  and  the 
a  few  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  Of  the  fissures 
contain  the  lead  ore,  such  as  range  from  north  to 
are  called  '  cross  veins,'  or  sometimes  *  dykes ;'  th< 
generally  of  great  magnitude,  but  yield  very  little  ore : 
fissures  which  run  from  south-east  to  north-west  an 
productive;  they  are  from  three  to  six  feet  wide, 
cut  through  the  cross  veins,  which  are  frequently  rei 
productive  to  some  distance  from  the  points  of  inters* 
The  hade  of  the  veins  is  variable  in  direction  and  in  d< 
where  those  in  Weardale  point  east  and  west,  they  h 
the  south :  the  strata  are  elevated  on  the  side  to  whi 
veins  dip.  The  same  vein  is  productive  in  different  d 
according  to  the  bed  which  it  traverses :  the  limestor 
the  chief  depositories  of  ore,  particularly  *  the  great 
stone,'  which  is  considered  to  contain  as  much  as  a 
other  beds  put  together:  next  to  the  limestones,  the 
of  sandstones  called  *  hazels'  are  to  be  ranked  in  p 
productiveness,  but  the  lead-bearing  veins  appear 
compressed  between  these  hard  beds.  Galena  is  th< 
lead  ore  procured  in  abundance  from  this  formatioi 
white  and  steel-grained  ore  are  occasionally  found : 
is  contained  in  the  ore  in  different  proportions,  varyinj 
two  to  forty-two  ounces  in  the  fother  of  21  cwts.: 
ounces  may  be  considered  as  the  general  average,  i 
eight  can  be  obtained,  the  lead  is  worth  refining, 
castle  and  Stockton  are  the  ports  at  which  lead  is  ah 
(Geological  Transaction*,  vol.  iv. ;  Conybeare  and 
lips,  Outlines  of  the  Geol.  of  England  and  Wales.) 

Agriculture.— -The  climate  of  the  county  of  Durl 
mild  for  its  northern  situation.  The  sea,  which  bou 
on  the  east,  moderates  the  cold  in  winter ;  and  the  si 
being  hilly  without  any  considerable  mountains,  pr 
many  sheltered  valleys,  the  climate  of  which  neai 
sembles  that  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
soil  varies  in  different  parts ;  its  general  nature  is  tha 
rather  strong  loam.  In  the  south-eastern  part  of  thee 
northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  is  a  tract  s 
miles  in  breadth,  stretching  along  the  coast  towards  I 
pool,  where  the  stiff  loam  is  rich'and  productive.  N 
this,  to  the  east  and  north,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  81 
land,  is  a  very  poor  thin  clay,  with  a  very  hard  and  i 
vious  subsoil,  on  which  neither  corn  nor  grass  will 
without  great  labour  and  expense.  Westward  of  th 
a  strip  of  excellent  loam  on  a  limestone  rock,  which  i 
the  soundest  pastures  and  the  best  grass,  and  is  fit  ft 
kind  of  crop.  In  the  centre  of  the  county  there  is  a 
clay  loam,  of  moderate  quality,  on  an  ochre  subsoil, 
gradually  becomes  peaty,  and  joins  the  western  port 
the  county  towards  Cumberland  and  Westmorelani 
whole  of  which  last-mentioned  part  of  the  county  is  « 
peat  or  moor,  chiefly  covered  with  heath.  From  Bi 
Castle  to  Darlington  there  is  a  strip  bounded  by  the 
on  the  south,  which  consists  of  a  dry  loam  intermix* 
clay.  In  this  there  are  some  good  pastures  and  prod 
farms.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Tees,  S  kerne,  Tync,  and 
tributary  streams,  the  soil  is  in  general  above  the  ai 
of  the  district  around,  and  consists  of  a  good  friable 
which  is  cultivated  at  a  small  expense,  and  under 
management  is  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  occupier. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  lay  at  one  time  in  open 
mons  and  common  fields,  most'  of  which  are  now  d 
and  enclosed.  The  moors  and  heaths  that  remai 
chiefly  in  the  poor  district  to  the  westward,  and  even 
cultivation  has  spread  very  generally ;  and  the  wasu 
profitable,  in  some  degree,  by  rearing  a  hardy  bit 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  general  state  of  cultivation  tht 
out  tbo  county  is  above  mediocrity ;  and  improvement 
been  more  readily  adopted  than  in  some  more  sou 
parts  of  the  island.  Fallows  are  found  indispensable  < 
cold  wet  clays;  but  wherever  turnips  can  be  raise* 
userul  root  supersedes  the  old  summer  fallow.  The  fi 
are  usually  dressed  with  lime,  which  is  no  doubt  a  f 
application  on  cold  clay  soils ;  but  the  use  of  it  has  bi 
so  customary  (being  inserted  as  a  condition  in  many  It 
and  is  so  erroneously  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
that  it  is  often  applied  injudiciously,  and  with  little 
advantage.  In  many  old  leases  there  was  a  clause  to  < 
the  tenant  to  lay  all  his  farm-yard  manure  on  the  old 
land,  which  effectually  prevented  the  improvement  < 
arable  part  of  the  farm. 
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i  being  thougnt  a  sufficient  manure  for  the  arable 
te  consequence  was  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the 
without  a  proportional  improvement  of  the  meadows, 
etter  system  nas  been  introduced.  The  lime  is  now 
put  on  when  old  grass  land  is  broken  up  or  con- 
and  where  arable  land  has  been  repeatedly  limed, 
ich  dung  is  found  to  be  more  profitably  employed, 
doughed  in,  than  when  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
There  is  little  or  no  marl  found  in  the  county, 
rotation  usually  adopted  on  the  better  soils  includes 
three  years  of  grass,  and  begins  invariably  with 
well  manured,  and  drilled  according  to  the  North- 
and  method.  [Drilling.]  The  convertible  hus- 
described  in  the  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Ber- 
[irx  is  very  generally  adopted  by  the  best  farmers, 
nd  most  profitable  in  the  end. 
occupations  are  not,  in  general,  very  large.  There 
te  few  extensive  farms ;  but  the  average  size  is  from 
200  acres  of  inclosed  land.  There  are  many  small 
ions  of  40  and  50  acres,  which  is  as  small  a  farm  as 
cultivated  with  profit,  unless  the  spade  husbandry  be 
{,  which  is  not  yet  done  to  any  extent  in  this  county, 
implements  of  husbandry  have  nothing  peculiar  in 
The  ploughs  are  chiefiy  of  the  improved  kind :  the 
vy  clumsy  ploughs  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  use. 
are  almost  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
a.nd  an  ox  team  is  a  rarity.  It  is  found  that  oxen  are 
ofttable  when  fatted  at  a  young  age  for  the  butcher, 
ton  used  to  work  on  the  farm.  Threshing-mills  are 
1,  and  there  is  not  in  the  northern  counties  that 
prejudice  of  the  ignorant  labourers,  which  made 
r  them  rise  to  destroy  threshing-machines  in  more 
n  counties,  and  which  still  prevents  the  use  of  them 
;hey  would  be  highly  advantageous,  not  only  to  the 
but  also  to  the  labourer,  who  would  then  not  so 
iffer  the  pains  of  rheumatism  in  his  old  age,  the 
ence  of  the  continued  exertions  of  his  limbs  on 
nhiug-floor. 

is  sown  by  the  drilling-machine  wherever  the  soil 
•Jently  triable,  or  is  made  so  by  good  tillage.  In 
oils  the  broadcast  method  of  sowing  still  prevails. 
»  are  many  rich  upland  meadows  and  permanent 
t,  where  cattle  and  horses  arc  bred  to  great  advan- 
id  where  oxen  and  sheep  are  fattened  by  grazing ; 
re  are  very  few  water-meadows,  although  there  are 
ituationa  where  they  might  very  easily  be  esta- 
The  quantity  of  hay  on  the  upland  meadows  is  on 
1£  tons  per  acre :  2  tons  is  considered  a  heavy 
y  have  a  method  of  drawing  together  the  cocks 
when  it  is  fit  to  be  stacked,  which  saves  the  loading 
pons.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  frame 
tj  two  horse?.  This  frame  is  held  in  an  oblique 
,  and  partly  drawn  under  the  cock  so  as  to  scrape 
face  and  force  the  hay  upwards.  It  slides  on  the 
gTa**,  and  is  drawn  to  the  stack,  which  is  made  to 
ten  or  twenty  tons.  It  is  but  slightly  thatched 
ompleted :  several  small  stacks  used  formerly  to  be 
in  various  parts  of  a  large  piece  of  grass  land,  and 
»r  the  eattle  were  left  in  the  fields,  and  pulled  the 
of  the  stacks  all  around,  sheltering  themselves  near 
This  was  a  great  waste  of  hay,  and  a  very  unequal 
tion  of  the  manure.  A  better  system  prevails  now, 
»  cattle  are  kept  in  yards,  where  the  dung  is  more 
j  collected  and  increased  with  straw,  and  where  the 
nought  as  it  is  cut  out  of  the  stack,  by  which  means 
f  it  it  wasted.  The  best  meadows  arc  mown  every 
id  manured  every  third  or  fourth  year.  Some  prefer 
[  and  feeding  alternately,  which  keeps  the  land  in 
eart  and  the  herbage  fine.  Horses  are  generally 
red  as  detrimental  to  the  pasture ;  their  manure  is 
,  and  brings  coarse  weeds  forward.  Sheep  greatly 
9  the  pastures,  and  are  in  consequence  preferred, 
a  grass  land  is  ploughed  up  and  converted  into 
the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
tnerally  adopted.  The  first  crop  after  this  is  gene- 
ornips,  which  seldom  fail  when  sown  with  fresh- 
ishes.  The  next  crop  is  wheat  or  oats ;  after  which, 
soil  is  vory  stiff,  a  clean  fallow  succeeds;  if  it  is 
another  crop  of  turnips,  which  brings  the  land  in  a 
state  for  a  regular  course.  This  appears  to  be  a 
icellent  practice,  and  far  superior  to  the  old  Devon- 
Ian  of  taking  as  many  crops  of  corn,  after  burning 
,  m  can  be  made  to  grow.    When  the  surface  is  not 
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burnt,  the  usual  course  is  to  plough  the  grass  up  in  autumn, 
and  let  it  lie  all  the  winter  to  rot :  it  is  then  ploughed  again 
in  spring,  and  sown  with  oats :  the  next  year  it  is  fallowed, 
and  prepared  for  the  course  which  is  thought  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  soil. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  its  gardens  or  orchards. 
The  soil  and  climate  are  not  very  favourable  to  fruit-trees, 
and,  except  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  they 
are  not  much  attended  to. 

There  are  some  good  oak  woods,  and  many  new  planta- 
tions, where  the  tenure  is  freehold.  Where  it  is  copyhold, 
under  the  bishop  of  Durham,  one  third  of  the  timber,  above 
what  is  required  for  repairs  of  buildings,  belongs  to  the 
bishop,  which  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  planting — 
and  where  the  land  is  held  on  lease,  renewable  every  seven 
years  on  an  uncertain  fine,  every  improvement  increases 
the  sum  demanded.  Many  of  these  lands  have  been  en- 
franchised by  Act  of  Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop ;  but  many  still  remain  on  the  old  tenure. 

The  cattle  bred  in  the  county  of  Durham  are  in  great 
repute  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  number 
are  annually  purchased  at  the  different  fairs  in  this  county, 
and  driven  northward  and  southward.  The  Teeswater  or 
Holderness  breed  is  the  finest  of  the  short-horns.  The 
cows  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they 
give,  as  well  as  their  aptitude  to  fatten.  The  oxen  are  con- 
sideied  as  the  most  profitable  breed  for  stall-feeding,  as 
they  become  fit  for  the  butcher  at  an  earlier  age  than  most 
other  breeds.  The  milkmen  near  London  and  other  large 
towns  scarcely  ever  have  any  but  Durham  cows,  some  of 
which  will  give  twenty-five  to  thirty  quarts  of  milk  per  day 
for  several  months.  When  they  become  dry  they  increase 
so  fast  in  flesh  and  fat,  that  they  are  soon  very  advanta- 
geously disposed  of.  They  are  of  a  quiet  disposition,  and 
bear  to  be  kept  continually  tied  up  in  stalls;  and  they 
accommodate  themselves  readily  to  every  kind  of  food, 
whether  it  be  grass  or  hay,  roots,  grains,  or  distillers'  wash. 
This  breed  came  originally  from  Holland,  as  is  asserted,  and 
this  appears  probable:  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
by  a  careful  selection  of  bulls  to  breed  with.  This  may  be 
attributed  to  a  few  skilful  and  zealous  breeders.  The 
famous  Durham  ox  at  ten  years  old  weighed  alive  34  cwt 
He  was  slaughtered  at  eleven  years  old,  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  by  which  he  dislocated  his  hip  joint;  and 
although  wasted  by  being  eight  weeks  in  great  pain,  his 
carcase  produced  165  stones  12  lbs.  net  meat  (14  lbs.  to 
the  stone),  and  above  21  stones  of  hide  and  tallow.  In 
June,  1801,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  the  proprietor 
refused  2000/.  for  him,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
showing  him  all  over  the  kingdom  for  six  years.  (Bailey's 
Agricultural  View  of  the  County  of  Durham.) 

The  milk  of  the  Holderness  cows,  although  abundant, 
is  not  so  rich  in  cream  as  that  of  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds.  But  quantity  and  quality  are  seldom  united,  and 
the  dairymen  who  make  butter  or  cheese  prefer  cows  of 
different  breeds,  which  give  rich  milk,  but  do  not  get  fat  so 
readily. 

The  horses  bred  in  this  county  are  of  a  superior  descrip- 
tion, both  for  draught  and  for  the  saddle.  The  Cleveland 
bays  are  preferred  for  their  vigour  and  activity.  For 
farming  work  and  drawing  loads  of  coal  or  lime  few  horses 
surpass  them.  A  good  horse  will  draw  in  a  cart  nearly  a 
ton  of  coals  from  the  distance  of  thirty,  and  even  thirty-five 
miles,  over  hilly  and  rough  roads ;  going  and  returning  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  considerable  rest,  and 
often  without  being  out  of  harness  the  whole  time :  he  will 
do  this  three  times  in  the  week,  and  do  light  jobs  the  other 
days.  Horses  can  take  longer  journeys  in  hilly  countries 
than  in  flat,  without  being  distressed,  as  is  well  known. 
Hunters  of  superior  power  arc  produced  by  crossing  strong 
active  mares  with  blood  horses  which  have  great  hone  as  well 
as  spirit ;  or  better,  by  having  a  breed  produced  by  selected 
half-bred  stallions  and  mares.  A  good  hunter  is  a  more 
valuable  horse  for  the  breeder  than  a  race-horse,  which  may 
prove  a  prize  hereafter,  but  seldom  remunerates  the  breeder 
for  his  risk  and  trouble. 

The  young  stock  are  kept  in  rich  and  extensive  pastures, 
where  they  nave  plenty  of  food  and  good  water.  The  dry 
pastures  on  the  limestone  rock  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
rear  horses,  the  sound  soil  being  very  advantageous  to  the 
proper  hardness  of  the  hoof. 

1  here  was  once  a  very  large  breed  of  sheen  in  thfc  wa&fe- 
eastern  part  of  the  w^iv^YaO&Xwn  Vwrj  ^^rw^^ 
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when  killed  often  weighed  from  50  lbs.  to  60  lbs.  the  quarter. 
But  the  improved  Leicester  breed  has  nearly  superseded 
them,  as  being  more  profitable,  and  fattening  at  an  earlier 
age.  There  is  a  small  and  hardy  species  of  sheep  on  the 
heaths  and  moors,  which  is  similar  to  those  found  in  other 
counties  on  the  same  description  of  land.  They  cost  little 
to  maintain,  and  produce  little,  but  when  fatted  at  four  or 
five  yean  old,  the  flesh  is  rich  and  delicate. 

There  are  some  very  large  fairs  held  in  the  county :  the 
following  are  the  chief:— 

Durham  fair,  on  the  21st  of  March ;  a  great  fair  for 
horses,  which  continues  a  week ;  one  of  the  principal  horse- 
fairs  in  the  north.  On  the  Saturday  before  the  12th  of 
May,  cattle  and  horses,  and  hiring  servants ;  Whitsun-eve, 
cattle,  horses,  sheep ;  1 5th  of  September,  horses  and  cattle ; 
Darlington,  first  Monday  in  March,  a  great  fair  for  cattle, 
horses,  sheep ;  Whitsun  Monday,  ditto ;  Monday  fortnight 
after  Whit  Sunday,  cattle,  sheep ;  Barnard  Castle,  Easter 
Monday,  Whitsun  Monday,  Maudlin-day  (2nd  of  August), 
cattle,  horses ;  Bishop  Auckland,  Thursday  before  Ascension 
day ;  Corpus Christi  day,  Thursday  before  10th  of  October; 
South  Shields,  24th  of  June,  1st  of  September,  holiday 
fair;  Sunderland,  May  1 3th,  October  11th,  ditto;  Hartle- 
pool, May  14th,  November  27th;  Stockton,  July  18th, 
Monday  after  October  13th ;  Wokingham,  May  18th,  Sep- 
tember 21st. 

There  are  weekly  markets  at  Durham,  Wolsingham, 
South  Shields,  Barnard  Castle,  Stockton,  Bishop  Auckland, 
Sunderland,  and  Stain  drop. 

Divisions,  Towns,  $c. — The  county  of  Durham  is  a 
county  palatine,  t.  <?.,  a  county  within  which  some  lord  had 
a  jurisdiction  *  as  fully  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace ;'  but 
a  late  Act  of  Parliament  having  transferred  the  palatinate 

i'urisdiction  from  the  bishop  of  Durham,  by  whom  it  was 
ong  held,  to  the  crown,  the  distinction  has*  been  for  most 
practical  purposes  abolished.  Like  the  other  three  northern 
counties,  Durham  is  divided,  not  into  hundreds,  but  into 
wards :  of  these  wards  there  are  four,  as  follows  :— 

I.  Chester  ward,  which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  the 
county :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyne  and  Der- 
went  rivers,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south-cast  and 
south  by  the  Wear,  the  Derness  Beck,  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  junction  of  the  Hedley  and  Derness  Becks  to 
Shorngate  Cross,  on  Cross  Ridge.  Above  a  fourth  of  the 
land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  II.  Darlington  ward,  which 
extends  from  the  boundary  of  Chester  ward  to  the  boun- 
dary of  the  county  on  the  west  and  south :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of 
the  Croxdale  Beck  with  the  Wear,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Skerne  and  the  Tees :  a  large  proportion  (four-ninths)  of 
the  land  in  this  ward  is  heath.  III.  Easington  ward, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chester  ward,  on  the 
west  by  Darlington  ward,  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  a  line  drawn  from  Croxdale  Beck  eastward  to  the 
sea. '  IV.  Stockton  ward,  which  occupies  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  county.  Islandshire,  Norhamshire,  and 
Bedlingtonshire,  which  are  usually  termed  '  the  north 
bishopric,'  are  included  in  Chester  ward:  Craike  is  in- 
cluded in  Stockton  ward.  Chester  and  Darlington  wards 
are  further  subdivided  into  three  divisions  each,  beside  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  county  which  the  former  compre- 
hends ;  Easington  and  Stockton  into  two  divisions  each. 
The  area  and  population  of  these  divisions  are  given  in  the 
population  returns  for  1831  as  follows : — 

Statute,  Iuhabit- 

acres.  ants. 

Chester  ward.    Islandshire  •       .       26,820        8,183 

, ,  Norhamshire       .       •       18,810        3,744 

,,  The  remaining  part    .     158,060      88,878 


203,690     100,805 


Darlington  ward 


.     282,480       55,904 


Easington  ward.    Durham  city  .       .       10,260       10,135 
,,  Sunderland  town  .  120       17,060 

, ,  The  remaining  part       77,120      47,321 


Stockton  ward,  including  Craike 


87,500       74,516 
105,860       22,685 


Total lot  the  county    f       .     679,530    253,910 


The  county  includes  one  city,  Durham  on  th< 
seven  borough  towns,  viz. — Auckland  (Bishop),  on  t 
in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  2859:  Barnard  Castle 
Tees,  in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  4430 :  Darlingtoi 
Skerne,  in  Darlington  ward,  pop.  9417:  Gatesheai 
Tyne,  in  Chester  ward,  pop.  15177 :  Hartlepool  on 
in  Stockton  ward,  pop.  1330:  Stockton  on  the 
Stockton  ward,  pop.  7763 :  and  Sunderland,  at  the : 
the  Wear,  in  Easington  ward.  To  these  we  may 
new  parliamentary  borough  of  South  Shields  on  t 
in  Chester  ward,  pop.  18,756.  Some  of  these  are  < 
elsewhere.  [Auckland,  Barnard  Castle,  '. 
(City),  Gateshead,  Shields  (South),  Stockt 
Sunderland.]  Of  the  remainder,  as  well  as  of 
market-towns  of  Sedgefield,  Staindrop,  Stanhope,  i 
singham,  an  account  is  here  subjoined. 

Darlington  is  in  a  rich  fertile  country  on  the  ban 
Skerne,  241  miles  from  London,  and  about  18  from 
The  parish  contains  7630  acres:  it  had,  in  1831, 
habited  houses  and  a  population  of  9417.  The 
subdivided  into  four  townships,  of  which  that  of  Di 
with  Oxenhall,  or  Oxneyfield  (3470  acres,  1192  i 
houses  and  8574  inhabitants)  contains  the  town, 
ton  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  at  th 
which  the  river  flows,  and  consists  of  a  square  marl 
of  which  the  church  forms  the  eastern  side,  anc 
streets,  or  as  they  are  designated  '  gates/  branching 
A  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Skerne,  near  th 
communicates  with  the  Yarm  and  Stockton  ros 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is  a  cross  churc 
central  tower,  surmounted  by  a  light  spire.  It  is  ver 
except  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  the  spire,  * 
modern :  the  interior  also  is  so  blocked  up  with 
screens  and  galleries  that  the  shape  of  the  churc! 
imperfectly  seen.  The  general  character  of  the  arc 
is  early  English,  some  portions  so  early  as  to  appej 
of  Norman  character :  the  west  end,  where  is  the 
entrance,  and  the  ends  of  the  north  and  south  t 
are  fine  compositions ;  the  doors  are  plain  but  good 
chancel  are  three  stone  stalls  of  a  date  consider! 
than  the  walls  of  the  chancel.  The  church  was 
collegiate ;  the  principal  clergyman  was  called  da 
college  was  dissolved  in  1550,  and  the  whole  o 
venues  vested  in  the  crown,  except  a  small  stipend 
for  the  officiating  minister :  the  church  lands,  subjec 
crown  rents,  are  now  vested  in  the  duke  of  Clevel: 
is  patron  of  the  benefice,  a  perpetual  curacy  worth 
annum.  A  former  manor-house  of  the  bishop  of 
is  yet  standing :  after  having  been  much  neglecte 
the  last  century  it  was  purchased  of  the  see  and  < 
into  a  parish  work-house.  The  old  toll-booth  was  rem 
the  present  town-hall  erected  a  few  years  ago.  ( 
Hist,  of  Durham.  London,  1823.)  There  are  place 
ship  for  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Protestant  Di» 

The  trade  of  Darlington  is  considerable :  for  a  lo 
the  principal  manufactures  were  of  cambletsand  ot 
lens:  fifty  years  ago  moreens  and  other  like  sti 
made :  the  woollen  manufacture  was  superseded  i 
degree  by  that  of  linens,  as  huckabacks,  diapers,  s 
and  checks ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  a) 
rienced  a  declension,  and  the  chief  occupation  of  th< 
ants  now  is  combing  wool  and  making  woollen  yarn 
applicable  for  imitation  India  shawls,  Brussels  carp 
spinning  flax,  grinding  optical  glasses,  and  founc 
The  market  is  on  Monday  for  corn  and  provi&io 
kinds  ;  there  is  a  great  market  for  cattle  every  f 
The  population  of  the  town  has  increased  con 
within  the  present  century:  in  1801  there  were  c 
inhabitants.  The  Darlington  and  Stockton  rail 
been  already  noticed.  Darlington  is  a  municipal 
by  prescription :  its  privileges  are  at  least  as  old  as 
century :  it  is  governed  by  a  bailiff,  who  is  appoint 
bishop :  the  limits  of  the  borough  comprehend  on 
of  the  town. 

The  township  of  Darlington  had,  in  1833,  on< 
school  with  50  or  60  children ;  a  well-endowed  g 
school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  containing  53 
12  girls;  a  Lancasterian  school  of  148  boys  with  i 
library  attached ;  two  national  schools  with  266 
240  girls,  and  a  lending  library  attached ;  three  da) 
partly  or  wholly  supported  by  charitable  contribute 
100  girls  and  7  boys;  eighteen  other  day-schools  y 
boys  and  31 7  girls ;  five  boarding  and  day-schools  i 
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to  190  children  of  both  sexes ;  a  boarding-school  for  the  sons 
of  Catholic  parents,  with  43  scholars;  and  three  Sunday- 
schools,  one  supported  by  Independents,  with  70  boys  and  50 
girl*,  and  two  supported  by  Wesleyan  Methodists  for  282 
boys  and  306  girls.    There  are  two  sets  of  almshouses. 

Between  Darlington  and  the  Tees  are  four  round  pools, 
popularly  called  '  Hell-kettles,'  the  three  largest,  which  are 
near  together,  are  nearly  120  feet  in  ditfineter  and  in 
depth  19$,  17  and  14  feet  respectively:  the  fourth,  which 
is  some  way  from  the  others,  is  only  28  feet  in  diameter 
and  5  or  6  deep.  In  all  of  them  the  water  stands  to  the 
trim,  and  is  quite  cold,  but  impregnated  with  sulphur,  curd- 
ling with  milk,  and  refusing  to  mix  with  soap.  Leland 
mentions  these  pits,  and  says  that  it  was  conjectured  that 
there  was  a  subterraneous  communication  between  them 
and  the  Tees ;  but  as  they  are  not  affected  by  the  floods 
or  other  variations  of  that  river,  the  conjecture  is  now  dis- 
credited. 

Hartlepool  is  built  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  sea,  a  few  miles  from  the  Tees'  mouth :  the  peninsula  is 
partly  formed  by  a  pool,  dry  at  low  water,  into  which  flows 
a  small  beck ;  this  pool  is  called  the  Slake.  In  forming 
drains  in  it,  human  bones,  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  very 
perfect,  stags*  antlers,  and  teeth  supposed  to  l>e  deers'  teeth, 
nave  been  found.  Hartlepool  is  in  Stockton  ward,  253  miles 
from  London  through  Stockton.  The  parish  comprehends 
so  area  of  840  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  275  inhabited  houses 
and  a  population  of  1330.  The  peninsula  forms  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  town,  now 
mneh  decayed,  is  on  its  south-western  side  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Slake.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  monastery  early 
landed  here,  of  which  St.  Hilda  was  abbess :  it  is  mentioned 
b?  Bede.  It  took  its  name  from  the  island  which  Bede  calls 
aoojitD  or  heojieea,  Hart's  Water  or  Pool.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon calls  it  Insula  Cervi, '  Hart's  Isle.'  This  monastery  was 
destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the  Northmen,  or  Danes.  The 
Normans,  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  place,  called 
k  Hart-le-pol,  the  pool  or  slake  of  Hart,  whence  the  modern 
Assignation.  It  appears  to  have  been  early  a  harbour  of  some 
consequence,  for  in  1171  Hugh,  earl  of  Bar,  son  or  nephew 
to  Hugh  Pudsey,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  brought  his 
feet  with  an  armament  of  Flemings  (forty  knights  with 
their  retinues  and  five  hundred  foot  soldiers),  intended  to 
assist  William  of  Scotland  in  his  invasion  of  England,  into 
ttM  bay  of  St.  Hilda, 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  territory  of  Hartlepool 

seems  to  have  been  in  the  family  of  De  Brus  of  Annandale, 

the  Braces  of  Scottish  history.    King  John,  by  charter  a.d. 

12M,  erected  it  into  a  borough,  and  granted  to  Robert  de 

Bros  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.  In  the  course  of  the 

thirteenth  century  tho  walls  were  erected,  and  a  small  haven  of  * 

nearly  twelve  acres  formed.  The  walls  inclosed  and  defended 

the  town  and  haven  on  every  side,  except  where  the  abrupt 

dins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  rendered  defence 

needless:  fifty  years  ago,  these  walls  exhibited  an  almost 

Ipfect  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  defences  of  former 

*■»:  a  considerable  part  of  them  still  remains.    The  old 


_  is  now  quite  disused:  the  present  harbour  is  formed 
*T,*  pier  run  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  town :  it  is  the 
**&  harbour  between  Sunderland  and  Bridlington, 
jyaecessible  in  every  wind  to  light  vessels  or  to  laden 
•"under  100  tons,  which  ride  secure  from  the  storms 
yy  frequent  and  destructive  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in 
JJJj*^  leather  can  sail  out  with  all  winds.  The  town 
"gnomthe  edge  of  the  old  haven  towards  the  town  moor, 
i£?  ^pies  a  considerable  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  on 
bbsbkIJ? ^rg©8809  nave  "gnt  0I>  common.  It  consists  of 
lenE!?1!*1  and  several  smaller  streets.  Its  general  ap- 
Jajjn^  wben  the  corporation  commissioners  visited  it, 

■  tbeff      an<*  atrte  tra"e  was  carried  on  5  DUt  lne>"  8tate 
tirioJjT  'ePort, ■  Wet  docks  are  now  forming  under  the  pro- 
ftogi  J*  a  local  act,  and  railways  are  proposed  to  be  made 
The  *£!?  ^l-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town, 
sia^^i*^  of  docks  will  probably  make  this  port  a  con- 
tact*-°ne'    The  estimate  of  tho  cost  of  the  works  com- 
hojj?  **  220,000/.     Within  the  last  ten  months  120  new 
4JZ5|  »*»ve  been   built,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
t^J*   Ground  for  building  sells  at  from  10*.  to  1/.  per 
ijz*6  ^rd.'     From  the  demand  for  building-land  the 
town.5°°r  **  e8timated  t0  1*  worth  20,000/.    There  is  a 
J^"*^  a  mean  building,  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
^^ory.    The  market  is  on  Saturday.    The  inhabit- 
ant duefly  engaged  in  fishing:  many  tons  of  fish  are 


salted  for  exportation.    Hartlepool  is  a  place  of  some  resort 
for  sea-bathing. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Hilda,  is  on  an  elevated 
site  at  the  south-east  end  of  tho  town.  It  is  u  large  and 
curious  building,  chiefly  in  the  early  English  slyie:  the 
south  door  has  some  'late  Norman  enrichments.  The 
chancel  has  been  shortened,  and  various  modern  alterations 
made.  The  tower  on  the  west  end  is  tolerably  lofty,  with 
an  embattled  parapet  and  crocket ed  pinnacles :   it  is  sup- 

Sorted  by  very  large  and  bold  flying  buttresses.  The 
enefice  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  pi  ft  of  the  vicar  of 
Hait  (Hart  is  the  mother  church  of  Hartlepool),  of  the 
yearly  value  of  143/.  There  was  formerly  a  monastery  of 
Franciscan  or  Grey  friars.  What  is  now  called  the  Friary 
is  an  old  house  built  after  the  dissolution  by  those  to  whom 
the  site  was  granted ;  but  some  traces  of  older  masonry  are 
visible  in  the  fragments  of  walls  which  surround  the  friar}*. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyan  Methodists  and 
Ranters.  The  corporation  is  governed  by  a  charter  granted 
by  Elisabeth.  It  is  not  enumerated  in  the  schedules  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act. 

There  were,  in  1833,  two  endowed  day  schools  and  three 
unendowed,  containing  in  all  about  230  children ;  and  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  380  or  390  children.  One  Sunday- 
school  has  a  lending  library  attached. 

The  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  marked  by  rocks  or  cliffs 
which  do  not  exceed  40  feet  in  height,  and  by  several 
caverns  or  excavations.  One  cavern  may  be  explored  for 
nearly  50  yards:  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  communicated 
with  the  church.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  breast-work 
on  the  town  moor  and  of  some  batteries  along  the  shore. 
There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town. 

When  De  Brus  declared  his  pretensions  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  his  English  possessions  were  forfeited,  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Hartlepool  was  granted  to  the  Clifford  fumily,  by 
which  it  was  long  held.  It  was  plundered  by  the  Scots 
in  1312,  and  again  taken  by  them  in  131  5,  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn :  on  the  latter  occasion  the  inha- 
bitants saved  part  of  their  property  on  board  some  vessels 
then  in  the  harbour.  Hartlepool  furnished  five  ships  and 
145  seamen  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais.  In 
the  northern  rebellion  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Hartlepool 
was  taken  by  the  rebels.  The  Scottish  army,  which  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  parliamentarians  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  took  Hartlepool  in  1G44:  it  was  retained  by 
them  till  1647,  when  they  evacuated  it,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  garrison  of  parliamentarians.  Mr.  Romaine,  a 
well-known  theological  writer,  was  born  at  Hartlepool. 

Sedgefield  is  in  Stockton  ward,  on  the  road  from  Stockton 
to  Durham,  251  miles  from  London,  9  from  Durham,  and 
9  from  Stockton.  The  parish  contains  17,480  acres:  it  is 
divided  into  seven  townships.  The  township  of  Sedge- 
field,  which  comprehends  the  town  with  the  hamlets  of 
Lay  ton,  Sands,  and  Hard  wick,  has  an  area  of  6220  acres: 
it  had,  in  1831,  309  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of 
1429 ;  of  which  about  half  was  agricultural.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  parish  was  2178.  Sedgefield  is  a  small 
neat  town,  with  the  appearance  rather  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage, and  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  over  the  vale  of  Tees  and  the  Yorkshire  hills  be- 
yond. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  in  this  part  of  the  county:  the  date  and  style 
of  the  architecture  are  different  in  different  parts :  there  are 
some  curious  early  English  piers  with  enriched  capitals,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  The  tower  is  in  tho  Perpendi- 
cular style,  turreted,  and  with  four  pinnacles.  The  chancel 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  screen  of  old  oak  with 
three  stalls  on  each  side :  the  chancel  is  wainscoted  with 
old  oak,  and  stalled  with  seven  seats  on  each  side.  Tho 
font  is  a  handsome  octagon  of  black  marble.  The  church- 
yard is  spacious  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  living  is  a 
rectory  worth  1802/.  per  annum,  with  a  glebe  house,  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  which  are  some  fine  evergreen  oaks.  The 
bishop  of  Durham  is  patron  of  the  living.  There  is  a  range 
of  almshouses  near  the  church,  founded  in  1702  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  for  five  poor  men  and  as  many  poor  women. 
Tho  market  is  on  Friday.  There  were  in  the  township  of 
Sedgefield,  in  ll33,  one  boarding  and  day-school,  and  seven 
day-schools,  one  endowed,  containing  in  all  about  270  chil- 
dren; and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  150  children.  The  rest 
of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools  (one  endowed),  with 
36  children. 
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Staindrop'is  in  Darlington  ward,  247}  miles'from  London, 
about  7  miles  to  the  right  of  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail- 
road,  and  about  19  miles  from  Durham.  The  parish  con- 
tains 14,990  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  2395  inhabitants  (be- 
sides some  few  who  were  included  in  the  return  from  another 
parish);  it  comprehends  six  townships  and  part  of  a  seventh. 
The  township  of  Staindrop  contains  1810  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  1478.  Staindrop  is  an  antient  town 
situated  in  a  beautiful  vale,  and  was  originally  a  royal 
demesne.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well  built  and  chiefly 
form  one  wide  street  ranging  cast  and  west.  Staindrop 
Beck  runs  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  near  the  Beck  ;  it  is  an  antient  fabric, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end.  The  tower  opens  to  the  nave 
and  south  aisle ;  it  is  very  plain.  The  church  has  some 
portions  of  early  English  character :  the  chancel  has  some 
good  stone  stalls  and  a  fine  monument  in  the  Decorated 
English  style :  there  is  also  in  the  church  a  rich  monument 
of  later  date,  to  the  memory  of  Ralph  Nevill,  earl  of  West- 
moreland, and  his  wives.  The  church  was  formerly  col- 
legiate: the  dwelling-place  of  the  collegiate  clergy  and 
other  beneficiaries  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 
The  revenues  of  the  college  were,  at  the  dissolution, 
170/.  4*.  6d.  a  year  gross  revenue,  or  126/.  5*.  lOd.  clear. 
The  market,  wliich  has  been  revived  after  long  discon- 
tinuance, is  on  Saturday,  for  provisions :  there  is  very  little 
or  no  corn  sold.  The"  living  is  a  vicarage  united  to  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Cockfield;  their  joint  yearly  value 
is  354/.  with  a  glebe  house ;  they  are  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Cleveland.  There  are  congregations  of  Methodists  and 
Independents  at  Staindrop.  There  were  in  the  township 
of  Staindrop  in  1833  two  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  40 
children  ;  seven  day,  or  boarding  and  day-schools,  with 
about  180  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  230 
children.  The  rest  of  the  parish  contained  two  day-schools 
(one  partly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bedford),  containing 
nearly  60  children.  Close  to  Staindrop  is  Raby  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Cleveland.  The  castle  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  park,  which  is  very  extensive.  The  principal 
part  of  the  building  was  erected  by  John  Nevill,  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  one  part  is  even 
more  antient.  Many  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
castle  by  subsequent  possessors,  but  they  have  not  mate- 
rially affected  its  outward  form,  the  general  effect  of  which, 
from  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  preservation,  is  very  im- 
posing. Its  situation  is  fine :  it  occupies  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  rocky  foundation,  and  is  inclosed  with  an  embra- 
sured wall  and  parapet.  In  this  outer  wall  there  is  only 
one .  entrance,  a  gateway  defended  by  two  sauare  towers. 
Several  of  the  smaller  apartments  have  been  nollowed  out 
in  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength. 
This  castle  was  the  residence  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Nevills,  earls  of  Westmoreland ;  but  on  the  rebellion  raised 
by  the  last  of  that  family  against  Elizabeth  his  estates  were 
forfeited.  They  afterwards  came  by  purchase  to  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  the  present 
owner.  Many  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  views. 

Stanhope  is  in  Darlington  ward,  262  miles  from  London, 
by  a  roau  which  enters  the  county  at  Pierce  Bridge,  and 
runs  through  West  Auckland  and  Wolsingham  to  Stan- 
hope, and  on  to  A  Ids  tone  Moor,  in  Cumberland.  The 
parish,  which  comprehends  55,030  acres,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  England:  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of  9541. 
It  is  divided  into  four  townships,  of  which  Stanhope  quarter 
township,  in  which  is  the  town,  comprehends  an  area  of 
13,010  acres,  and  had  in  1831  233  inhabited  houses  and  a 
population  of  2080,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  lead  mines.  The 
town  is  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  is  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  town ;  it  is  a  plain  and  antient  building.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  town  is  an  eminence  called  the  Castle 
Hill,  rising  to  the  height  of  108  feet  perpendicular  from 
the  bank  of  the  Wear.  The  summit  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
thirty  paces  wide,  divided  by  a  ditch  into  two  irregular 
parts ;  another  ditch  defends  the  acclivity  on  the  north  and 
east ;  the  summit  is  supposed,  from  foundations  discovered 
many  years  since,  to  have  been  once  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  ashler  work  strongly  cemented.  The  tradition  is 
that  it  was  a  fortress  of  remote  origin  demolished  in  an 
incursion  of  the  Scots.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
pn  the  west  is  a  spacious  old  building  called  Stanhope  Hall, 


once  the  manor-house  of  the  Featherstonehaugh  family. 
The  market  is  on  Friday :  there  were  two  annual  fairs,  bat 
they  are  disused.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yearly  value  of  4848/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  1 833  one 
endowed  day-school,  with  nearly  40  children ;  one  national 
school,  partly  endowed,  with  60  children ;  two  day-schools, 
partly  supported  by  endowment  and  subscriptions,  with  136 
children  ;  and  two  other  day-schools  unendowed,  with  115 
children;  five  day  and  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly  500 
children ;  and  four  Sunday-schools  with  282  children. 
Several  of  the  schools  had  lending  libraries  attached.  Near 
the  town  on  the  north  side  it  a  remarkable  cavern,  said  to 
be  a  mile  long,  and  to  abound  with  stalactites. 

Wolsingham  is  in  Darlington  ward,  256}  miles  from 
London  on  the  road  to  Stanhope  and  Aldstone  Moor,  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  24,780  acres,  and  had  in  1831 
439  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  2239.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  Wear  and  the  Wescrow,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  former  river.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Stephen,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  but  has  nothing 
remarkable  about  it :  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
able building,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  i 
monastery  founded  by  Henry  de  Pudsey ;  by  others  to  have 
been  an  antient  manor-house  of  the  bishops  of  Durham. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  for  butcher's  meat,  butter, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  quantity  of  corn  sold  is  not  great, 
but  the  prices  are  commonly  as  high  as  any  in  the  county. 
It  is  chiefly  fbr  the  supply  of  the  lead-mine  district,  which 
commences  between  this  town  and  Stanhope.  The  district 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  large  parcels  of  lead  lying  near 
the  sides  of  the  road,  and  by  the  blue  unwholesome  vapour* 
which  proceed  from  the  smelting-houses.  The  views  down 
the  Wear  from  the  hill  above  Wolsingham  are  very  exten- 
sive and  much  diversified.  The  living  of  Wolsingham  is  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  791/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  Wolsingham  parish  in  1833  one  school, 
partly  supported  by  endowment,  with  52  children ;  another, 
partly  supported  by  charitable  contributions,  with  28 
children ;  a  third  supported  by  a  private  benefaction,  with 
48  children ;  these  were  all  day-schools,  and  there  were  six 
other  day-schools,  with  144  children  ;  there  were  also  three 
Sunday-schools,  with  130  children.  There  is  a  Baptist  con- 
gregation in  the  parish.  Wolsingham  parish  is  divided  into 
seven  '  quarters,'  or  hamlets. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  Hutchinson  (History  of 
Durham,  4to.,  Carlisle,  1794,  vol.  iii.  p.  285)  speaks  of  a 
market  beinff  held  at  the  chapelry  of  St.  John,  in  Wear? 
dale.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wear,  about  seven  miles  from  Stanhope,  on  the  road  tt 
Aldstone  Moor  :  it  is  a  handsome  building,  rebuilt  several 
years  ago  by  Sir  Walter  Blacket.  The  benefice,  which  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  worth  186/.  a  year,  is  in  the  gift  of  tha 
rector  of  Stanhope,  or  rather  the  inhabitants  nominate  and 
the  rector  approves.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday, 
was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners,  of  whom,  when 
Hutchinson  wrote,  800  were  employed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  number  has  probably  increased  since.  The 
valley  of  the  Wear  is  here  deep  and  narrow ;  there  is  a 
stone  bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  river. 

Beside  the  market-towns,  there  are  in  the  county  several 
villages  of  sufficient  importance,  historical  or  commercial,  to 
require  notice. 

Chester-le-Strcet  is  on  the  high  north  road  between  Dor- 
ham  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  six  miles  from  Durhami 
and  eight  and  a  half  from  Newcastle.  The  parish  compre- 
hends an  area  of  31,260  acres:  it  is  mostly  in  Chester  ward, 
to  which  it  gives  name,  but  extends  into  Easington  ward: 
its  population  in  1831  was  15,478.  It  is  divided  into  several 
chapelries  or  townships,  of  which  the  principal,  with  their 
areas  and  population  in  1831,  are  as  follows : — Chcster-le- 
Street  (chapelry),  2940  acres,  1910  inhabitants;  Tanfidd 
(chapelry),  including  Beamish  and  Lintz  Green  (townships^ 
6760  acres,  2498  inhab.;  Birtley  (township),  1480  acre* 
1520  inhab.;  Harraton  (township),  2090  acres,  2171  inhah.; 
Lamesley  (chapelry),  3390  acres,  1910  inhab.;  and  Great 
Lumlcy  (township),  1730  acres,  2301  inhab.;  the  last,  vith 
the  two  smaller  townships  of  Lamb  ton  and  Little  Lumley, 
is  in  Easington  ward ;  the  others  in  Chester  ward. 

The  name  of  Chester-le-Street  gives  this  place  a  two-fold 
claim  to  be  considered  a  Roman  station ;  yet  neither  im 
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nor  the  exact  site  of  the  station  (which  some  would 
remove  as  much  as  a  mile  from  Chester)  has  been  deter- 
mined.    The  Saxons  called  Chester,  from  the  name  of  the 
brook.  Cone,  which  flows  past  it,  Concceastre,  or  Cuneccastrc : 
il  became  ad.  882  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was 
removed  hither  from  Lindisfarne,  and  it  retained  its  epis- 
copal rank  until  995,  when  a  Danish  invasion  drove  away 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  who  afterwards  settled  at  Durham. 
The  church,  after  losing  its  rank  as  a  cathedral,  became 
first  rectorial,  afterwards  collegiate :  the  manor  has  been 
constantly  vested  in  the  see  of  Durham.    The  revenue  of 
the  college  at  the  dissolution  was  77/.  12*.  &d.    The  present 
village  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north  road ;  another 
more  irregular  line  of  houses  runs  along  the  brook  at  right 
ancles  to  the  main  street.    The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  tower  at  the  western  end, 
surmounted  with  a  loftyspire  rising  to  the  height  of  156 
feet  from  the  ground.    The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  of 
Early  English,  with  a  Perpendicular  west  door  and  window 
of  later  insertion,  and  with  massy  buttresses :  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  which  is  of  later  date,  is  octagonal ;  it 
has  an  embattled  parapet  and  four  pinnacles ;  the  spire  is 
also  octagonal.    The  interior  of  the  church  and  many  of 
lie  windows  have  been  modernized:  there  are  some  re- 
mains of  painted  glass :  the  north  aisle  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Lumley  family :  there  arc  fourteen  altar  tombs 
nth  as  many  stone  effigies,  mural  tablets,  &c.    The  living 
■  a  perpetual  curacy,  worth  377/.  per  annum.  The  deanery. 
stose,  so  called  as  being  built  in  place  of  the  former  resi- 
iknm  of  the  dean  of  the  collegiate  church,  is  a  handsome 
trick  house ;  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  antient  buildings. 
Lumley  Castle,  in  the  township  of  Great  Lumley,  is  on  a 
me  gradual  elevation  above  the  Wear.    It  is  a  quadrangle 
sf  yellow  freestone,  with  an  open  court  or  area  in  the  centre, 
with  four  uniform  towers.    It  is  an  antient  building,  and 
tkr  east  front  retains  its  former  magnificence :  a  noble  gate- 
k— so  projects  from  the  centie,  with  overhanging  turrets: 
this  front  overhangs  a  ravine  through  which  the  Lumley 
Back  flows ;  on  the  west  and  south  the  ground  slopes  gra- 
d&aHjr  down  to  the  Wear.    The  castle  was  probably  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.    The  pictures 
are  chiefly  portraits  of  the  antient  family  of  the  Lumley  s. 
In*  village  of  Great  Lumley  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Lumley  Castle.    It  contains  an  almshouse  or  hospital  for 
twelve  poor   women,  founded  in  166G  by  John    Duck, 
■less men  of  Durham. 

Lambton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Durham,  was  built 
m  1797  on  the  site  of  the  old  house  of  Harraton,  the  former 
seat  of  the  Hed worths:  the  grounds  are  pleasant,  but  the 
HiH'^g  displays  many  incongruities.  Ravensworth  Castle, 
the  sent  of  Lord  Ravensworth,  is  a  modern  building :  its 
style  is  varied,  being  a  selection  from  the  castle  architecture 
sf  different  periods,  not  too  remote  however  to  be  brought 
sate  coutmct.  The  park  includes  a  heronry.  In  a  private 
■am  near  the  castle  there  is  a  cross  with  a  plain  shaft  and 

Lamealey  and  Tanfield  chapels  are  modern  buildings. 
mi  i iike  the  noblemen's  seats  already  mentioned,  the  parish 
j^t-iff*  the  residences  of  several  of  the  gentry. 

There  were  in  the  whole  parish  in  1833  seven  day- 
smooU  with  243  children,  wholly  or  in  considerable  part 
supported  by  endowments  or  other  charitable  contributions; 
ferty-seveu  other  day-schools  with  1325  children  ;  and  four- 
men  Sunday-schools  with  1220  children.  Three  of  the 
i— VjsumI  schools  are  Sunday-schools  also,  and  are  attended 
by  more  children  on  Sunday  than  in  the  week.  Two  schools 
have  lending  libraries  attached.  There  are  several  congro- 
rafkms  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  parish. 

J  arrow*  or  Yarrow,  is  between  Newcastle  and  South 
ghirMs :  the  church  is  8  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  24  from 
mmeMs;  but  when  the  tide  is  out  a  mile  may  be  saved 
between  Jarrow  and  Shields  by  crossing  '  the  Slake,1  a 
immes  in  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  dry  at  low  water.  Tho 
aveebial  ehapeliy  of  Jarrow  is  tolerably  extensive,  com- 
psmfe  nflinr  864§  acres,  and  having  in  1631  a  population  of 
27,945.  It  is  in  Chester  ward.  It  is  divided  into  five  cha- 
pelries  or  townships ;  two  of  which,  the  townships  of  South 
Shields  and.Westoe,  constitute  the  parliamentary  borough 
nf  South  Shields.  Of  the  remaining  three  divisions,  Harton 
township  contained  in  1631  1000  acres  and  217  inhabitants ; 
Jarrow,  with  Monkton  chapelry,  3690  acres  and  3598  inha- 
bitants ;  and  Heworth  chapelry  2190  acres  and  5424  inha- 
bitant*.    The  mania  of  Jarrow  antiently  extended  across 


the  Tyne,  and  comprehended  a  portion  of  Northnmberlan 
but  all  connection  with  this  part  has  long  ceased. 

Jarrow  was  very  early  the  scat  of  a  monastic  establis 
ment  of  the  Benedictine  order.  An  inscription  »tone  stat 
that  the  original  church  was  founded  a  d.  685.  The  m 
nastery  was  established  a.d.  G81,by  Benedict,  a  noble  Saxo 
who  had  previously  founded  the  monastery  of  Monk  Wes 
mouth,  and  the  fabric  was  completed  four  years  afterwarc 
Jarrow  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  connection  wi 
the  Venerable  Bede  [Beda],  whose  birth  is  fixed  by  i 
antient  and  probable  tradition  at  the  hamlet  ofMonkto 
which  nearly  adjoins  Jarrow.  In  a.d.  870  the  monaste 
was  burned  by  the  piratical  Northmen,  or  Danes,  but  risii 
from  its  ruins,  was  again  destroyed  in  the  ravage  of  tl 
country  north  of  the  Tyne  by  William  the  Conqueror,  a. 
1070.  It  again  revived,  but  in  a.d.  1083  William,  bish 
of  Durham,  removed  the  monks  to  Durham,  and  reduci 
Jarrow  to  tl  e  condition  of  a  cell  to  the  Benedictine  moiis 
tery  of  St.  Cuthbcrt  there.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  di 
solution  were  valued  at  40/.  Is.  8i/.  gross,  38/.  14*.  Ad.  clei 
The  site  of  the  monastery  is  near  the  western  side  of  *  t] 
Slake,'  not  far  from  the  bank  of  a  small  beck  which  floi 
into  the  Tyne.  Many  ruins  of  the  monastery'  still  remai 
but  they  are  so  scattered  and  confused  that  it  is  difficult 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  original  appearance  and  ti 
arrangements  of  the  convent,  or  even  to  distinguish  the 
from  the  remains  of  a  lay  mansion  that  was  erected  up< 
its  ruins.  The  church  adjoins  tho  centre  of  the  monasf 
buildings  immediately  on  the  north.  The  tower  rises  fro 
the  centre  of  the  church,  between  the  nave  and  thechanct 
The  church  was  rebuilt,  with '  :.c  exception  of  the  tower  ai 
part  of  the  church,  in  1783.  The  tower  retains  some  curio 
Norman  features.  It  has  round-headed  double  lights  < 
every  side.  A  rude  oaken  scat,  which  appears  to  have  he< 
hewn  out  with  an  axe,  is  exhibited  in  the  vestry  as  Bed* 
chair :  the  boards  which  form  the  back  are  modern ;  tl 
rest  is  doubtless  very  antient.  Roman  inscriptions  ai 
pavements  have  been  dug  up  near  Jarrow,  and  it  is  coi 
jectured,  from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  stones,  th 
the  church  and  monastery  were  partly  constructed  of  tl 
fragments  of  a  Roman  building.  There  are  large  coal  wor] 
at  Jarrow:  a  row  of  houses  for  the  colliers  extends  near 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  church.  The  living  is  a  perpetu 
curacy  of  the  annual  value  of  197/.  The  chapelry  of  Mon 
ton  and  Jarrow  contained  in  1833  nine  day-schools,  wi 
289  children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with  505  children 

Heworth  is  a  chapelry  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Ja 
row:  it  contains  an  area  of  2190  acres;  and  had,  in  183 
a  population  of  5  424 :  it  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Neth 
or  Low  Heworth.  The  chapel  at  Low  Heworth  is  a  m 
dern  building,  but  probably  occupies  the  site  of  one  n 
less  antient  than  the  church  at  Jarrow.  Some  very  antiei 
coins  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland  were  son 
years  since  dug  up  in  the  chapel-yard.  One  corner  of  th 
chapel-yard  contains  a  monument,  a  neat  plain  obelis 
nine  feet  high,  fixed  on  a  stone  base,  to  the  memory 
ninety-one  persons  killed  in  the  explosion  of  Felling  cc 
liery,  1812.  There  is  a  parish  school-house,  built  by  sul 
scription  in  1615  ;  this  school  contained  in  1833  1.' 
children.  There  were  at  the  same  time  eleven  other  da 
schools,  with  351  children,  and  five  Sunday-schools,  wit 
556  children.  At  Heworth  Shore  on  tho  Tyne  are  mam 
factories  of  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  one  for  co 
tar,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  alkali  for  soa 
boilers ;  also  ship-building  yards,  a  pottery,  a  glass-hous 
a  lead  refinery,  wharfs  for  grindstones,  a  brown  paper  mil 
an  establishment  for  preparing  fish  oil  from  the  blubb< 
brought  by  the  Greenland  ships,  &c.  Freestone  of  an  ope 
porous  character,  called  from  its  excellence  in  enduring 
strong  heat,  firestone,  is  quarried  at  High  Heworth. 

Winlaton  is  a  manufacturing  village  between  the  Tyr 
and  the  Derwent.  Tho  township  of  Winlaton  in  the  paris 
of  Ryton  in  Chester  ward  comprehends  an  area  4540  acre 
and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3951  persons.  Sir  An 
brose  Crowley,  an  alderman  of  London,  established  hei 
about  1690  the  extensive  iron  works  which  still  bci 
his  name.  Sir  Ambrose  seems  to  have  been  peculiar' 
anxious  for  the  well-being  of  his  workmen,  cstablishii] 
regulations  for  their  guidance,  appointing  a  court  of  arb 
trators  to  settle  disputes,  establishing  schools,  providir 
medical  attendance  for  the  sick,  and  advancing  money 
them,  pensioning  the  superannuated,  and  providing  for  ll 
families  of  the  dead.    All  his  charities,  however,  ceaw 
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in  1816.  A  chapel  was  built  at  Winlaton  in  1705,  as  it  is 
said,  on  the  foundation  of  one  destroyed  in  the  rebellion 
of  the  northern  earls  against  Elizabeth.  The  chapel  was 
abandoned  by  the  company  carrying  on  the  iron  works,  and 
having  gone  to  decay  was  pulled  down  in  1816,  and  a 
national  school-room  built  in  its  place,  in  which  the  rector 
of  Ryton  or  his  curate  voluntarily  performs  service.  There 
were  in  1833  two  national  schools  with  190  children,  seven 
other  day-schools  with  239  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools 
with  100  children. 

Middleton  in  Teasdale  is  in  Darlington  ward :  it  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tees,  on  the  road  from  London  to 
Haltwhistle.  The  whole  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
38,410  acres,  of  which  the  township  of  Middleton  includes 
9750  acres.  The  village  is  situated  among  hills,  and  ex- 
teuds  in  somewhat  an  oval  form  round  a  spacious  green. 
Almost  every  house  is  used  for  the  sale  of  liquors  or  of  some 
kind  of  goods.  The  inhabitants  (who,  in  1831,  were  1824 
for  the  township,  or  3714  for  the  whole  parish)  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  numerous  lead  mines  near.  The  church  is 
small,  but  antient :  the  living,  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  is  said  to  be  worth  1 500/.  per  annum :  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  return  laid  before  par- 
liament of  the  revenue  of  the  church.  Some  of  our  autho- 
rities assign  to  this  place  a  weekly  market  held  on  Thursday: 
it  is  probably  a  customary  market.  The  township  con- 
tained, in  1831,  one  endowed  day-school,  with  50  children; 
two  unendowed  day-schools,  with  45  children ;  one  day  and 
Sunday-school,  with  150  day  or  180  Sunday  scholars,  sup- 
ported by  the  Lead  Company,  who  oblige  their  work-people 
to  send  their  children  either  to  this  school  or  to  some  other. 
There  is  a  considerable  library  attached  to  this  last  school, 
containing  a  variety  of  useful  works,  which  are  lent  gra- 
tuitously to  those  of  the  scholars  or  of  the  workmen  who 
desire  to  have  them. 

Houghton-le- Spring  is  in  Easington  ward,  on  the  road 
from  Durham  towards  Sunderland,  7  miles  from  Durham. 
The  whole  parish,  which  is  divided  into  18  townships  or 
chapelries,  contained,  by  the  returns  of  1831,  14,560  acres, 
and  20,524  inhabitants ;  of  which  1220  acres  and  3917  in- 
habitants were  in  the  township  of  Houghton-le- Spring; 
1590  acres  and  5887  inhabitants  in  that  of  Hetton-le-Hole ; 
1310  acres  and  2539  inhabitants  in  the  chapelry  of  Pain- 
shaw ;  and  1460  acres  and  2198  inhabitants  in  the  township 
of  Newbottle. 

The  village  of  Houghton  is  irregular  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  long,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  vale,  sheltered  on  the  north 
and  east  by  limestone  hills.  It  contains  several  handsome 
buildings.  Houghton  Hall  is  a  heavy  mansion,  built  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  The  church  is  large,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  square  tower,  springing  from  four  arches  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts  and  nave.  Some  portions  of  the 
church  are  in  the  Early  English,  and  some  in  the  Decorated 
style:  the  cast  and  west  windows  have  fine  Decorated 
tracery.  The  church  contains  the  monument  of  Bernard 
Gilpin,  some  time  rector  of  Houghton,  '  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,*  and  one  of  the  most  pious  of  the  English  church 
reformers :  it  is  an  altar  tomb  with  pannelled  sides,  and  a 
good  specimen  of  the  mixture  of  Gothic  and  Italian  forms. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Durham, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  2157/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  On  the 
north-east  side  of  the  churchyard,  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
the  grammar  school  founded  by  the  exertions  of  Bernard 
Gilpin  with  the  aid  of  some  friends ;  and  in  the  churchyard 
to  the  south  of  the  school-house  an  almshouse  for  six  poor 
people.  Houghton  had,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  with 
45  boys;  nine  day-schools,  one  a  charity  school  with  38 
girls;  another  a  national  school  with  300  boys;  the  seven 
other  day-schools  had  nearly  200  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
day-schools with  656  children.  The  grammar  school  is  not  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  from  other  schools. 

Hetton-le-Hole  is  a  mile  or  two  south  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring.  The  increase  of  the  population  between  1821  and 
1831,  when  it  rose  from  under  1000  to  nearly  6000,  was 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  collieries,  which  in  1831  gave 
employment  to  nearly  1 800  men  and  boys,  of  whom  above 
1000  were  upwards  of  twenty  years  old.  There  were  at 
Hetton,  in  1833,  one  day  ana  Sunday-school  with  68  day 
scholars  and  nearly  330*  Sunday  scholars ;  fourteen  other 
day-schools  with  nearly  700  children,  and  two  Sunday- 
schools  with  above  300  children. 

Painshaw  or  Penshaw  lies  at  some  distance  north  of 


Houghton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wear,  at  the  western  foot 
of  a  conical  hill,  Painshaw  Hill :  it  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  persons  connected  with  the  collieries  and  stone 
3uarries,  the  opening  of  w*hich  latter  occasioned  a  conii- 
erable  increase  of  population  from  1821  to  1831.  There 
is  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  pkrin  convenient  building,  the  minister 
of  wh?ch  is  appointed  by  the  rector  of  Houghton. 

Newbottle  is  between  Houghton  and  Painshaw.  It  is  on 
a  high  exposed  situation.  A  little  to  the  north  below  the 
brow  of  the  hill  is  Philadelphia  Row,  a  group  of  houses  en- 
tirely occupied  by  the  colliers  of  the  neighbouring  pit*. 
There  is  a  considerable  pottery  at  Newbottle.  The  populi- 
tion  rather  decreased  from  1821  to  1831,  from  the  decline  ot 
the  collieries  in  the  township. 

Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  Wearmouth  are  included 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Sunderland  ;  and  the 
parochial  chapelry  of  Tweedmouth  in  Islandshire,  which 
comprehends  an  area  of  4520  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  popu- 
lation of  497 1  persons,  may  be  considered  as  a  suburb  or 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  parliamentary  limits  of  which 
it  is  included.    [Bkrwick-upon-Twked,  Sunderland.] 

Divisions  for  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  purposes.    The 
*  county  of  Durham  is  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  York.     It  constitutes  an  arch- 
deaconry, which  is  subdivided  into  the  deaneries  of  Cbet- 
ter-le-Street,   Darlington,  Easington,  and  Stockton.    Of 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  Islandshire,  Norntn-    ; 
shire,  and  Bedlingtonshire  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  North-   j 
uraberland,  except  the  parochial  chapelry  of  Ancroft  in 
Islandshire,  which  is   in   the  archdeaconry   jf  Durham. 
Craike  is  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.   The  number  of  parishes,  as  we  gather  from  the  popn-   '• 
lation  returns  compared  with  the  •  Clerical  Guide,'  is  61;   ' 
of  which  33  are  rectories,  21  vicarages,  and  6  perpetual    ! 
curacies.    The  richer  benefices  arc  among  the  wealthiest    ! 
in  any  part  of  England.    Besides  the  60  parishes,  there  are 
15  parochial  chapelries;  and  by  the  subdivision  of  these  or 
the  parishes,  24  district  chapelries  have  been  formed. 

Some  of  the  parishes  and  parochial  chapelries  are  of  great 
extent.    Stanhope  parish  comprehends  55,030  acres  or  86 
square  miles:   Auckland,  St.  Andrew  45,470  acres  or  71 
square  miles;  Lanchester  41,890  acres  or  65  square  miles; 
Middleton  in  Teasdale  38,410  acres  or  60  square  miki; 
Chester-le-Street  31,260  acres  or  49  square  miles ;  Wobuf*   3 
ham  24,780  acres  or  39  square  miles ;  Gainsford  24,370  acm   ' 
or  38  square  miles ;  Brancepeth  21,850  acres  or  34  wepm   ' 
miles ;  besides  eleven  others,  ranjring  from  10,000  to  2i,0W    i 
acres,  or  from  15$  to  31  square  miles,  and  several  which  ap- 
proach 1 0,000  acres. 

Durham  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  i 
and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Durham,  where  i 
the  county  gaol  and  the  house  of  correction. 

Before  the  Reform  Act  there  were  four  members  i 
to  parliament  from  this  county,  two  for  the  county  itself  sai  . 
two  for  the  city  of  Durham.  By  the  Reform  ana  Boundary 
Acts  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divisions,  each  return-  ■ 
ing  two  members.  The  northern  division  includes  Chester 
and  Easington  wards ;  the  principal  place  of  election  '• 
Durham,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Lanchester,  Wickham  (or  Whickham),  Chester-le-Stnet 
and  South  Shields.  The  southern  division  comprehend 
Darlington  and  Stockton  wards ;  the  principal  place  of 
election  is  Darlington,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Darting' 
ton,  Stockton,  Bishop  Auckland,  Stanhope,  Middleton  tt 
Teasdale,  Barnard  Castle,  and  Sedgefield.  By  the  Reform 
Act  two  members  were  given  to  Sunderland,  ineludingpeit 
of  the  parishes  of  Monk  Wearmouth  and  Bishop  rVesr* 
mouth ;  and  one  member  each  to  Gateshead  (including  pot 
of  the  chapelry  of  Heworth  in  the  parochial  chapejiy  of 
Jarrow)  and  South  Shields,  including  the  townships  of 
South  Shields  and  Westoe  in  the  parochial  chapelry  of 
Jarrow. 

History  and  Antiquities.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  imt* 
sion  the  main  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  included  fit 
the  territory  of  the  Brigantes  (Bpiyavrtc  Ptolemy),  a  power* 
ful  tribe  who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  island  from 
the  Mersey  to  the  Tyne  ;  the  outlying  portions,  Islandshire, 
Norhamshire,  and  Bedlingtonshire,  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ottadini  (Orafyvoi  Ptolemy),  whose  countrj 
extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth.  The  Brigantes  we» 
subdued  byCerealis  and  Agricola,  and  the  Ottadini  bvAgnV 
cola ;  but  no  incidents  have  been  recorded  of  their  sub- 
jugation which  are  peculiarly  connected  with  this  county. 
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The  main  part  of  the  county  remained  in  the  possession  of 

the  Romans  until  they  fin  ally  withdrew  from  the  island, 

bein*:  defended  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  or  Severus,  which 

attended  from  sea  to  sea  across  Northumberland  and  Cum- 

berland  ;  the  outlying  portions  heing  beyond  the  wall,  were 

d  by  tin*  Romans  or  not,  as  circumstances,  or  the 

LCter  of  the  emperor,  or  the  commander  in  the  island, 

The  notices  of  the  district  by  the  antient  geogra- 

ity.    We  gather  from  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 

<r  that  the  Tees  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 

&.  the  Tyne  as  the  Tina,  and  the  Tweed  (which 
Norhamshire)  a*  the  Tocda;    and  from  Ptolemy, 
hat  the  Wear  (Horeley  will  have  the  Tvuel  was  known  as 
ira.     The  Romans  had  several  stations  within  the 
mint  ra   and    Vinovium,    mentioned    in    the 

Iter  of  Antoninus  are   fixed  by  antiquarians  at    Eb- 
rbester   on    the   Derwent,   and   B inchester,   near    Bishop 

ys'  large  map  of  Durham  the  Epiacuni  of  Richard 
at  Lanchester)  is  fixed  at   Eb- 
th  which  both  the  name  and  the  distance   faun 
in  Richard* s  Itinerary  seem  best  lo  agree;  in 
nap  the  Longovicum  of  the  Notitia  is  fixed  at  j 
tcfteater,  where  Horsley  proposes  to  place  the  G  hi  now  ma 
AdTisam,  mentioned  by  Richard,  is  fixed  i 
t  Fierce  Bridge  on  the  Tees.     Gateshead  was  considered  by 
linden  to  be  the  Gabrosentum  of  the  Notitia,  which  others  \ 
lace  at   Drumburgh   near  Carlisle  ;  and  Brememum  had 
r*n  fl\ed  at  Monk  Wearmouth  ;  but  this  position  is  not  to  | 
i  reconciled  with  Ptolemy's  mention  of  it.     Perhaps  there  I 
l  the  island  of  which  the  Roman  topography 
.     Roman    antiquities  have  been  found  at 
hester-le-Street  (coins),  from  whence  Roman  roads  may  | 
6  traced  leading  northward  towards  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
id  southward  lo  Binchester  near  Auckland;   at  Conisrlift' 
Comcliffe,  near  Pierce  Bridge  (an  altar);    Old  Durham, 
ear  Durham   city   (coins)  ;    at   Lanchester   (inscription-, 
ifu,  and  other  antiquities);  at  Pierce  Bridge  (coins,  the 
aces  of  an   aqueduct,   foundations  of  houses,  and  other 
arks  of  a  station)  ;  at  South  Shields  (an  inscription  indi- 
l  that  a  Roman  town  or  station  was  fixed  here  in  the 
tne  of  Marcus  Aurelius) ;  at  Stanhope  (an  altar) ;  at  Thorn- 
near   Darlington  (an  urn  with  coins,  chiefly  of  Con- 
-ind    hi*  sons);    at  Monk  Wearmouth  (coins)  ;    at 
TO   Lizard  (coins).      Reynolds*  Iter  Britanniarum, 
ambrwlge,  1  799. 

In  tht*  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy,  Durham  was 
led  in  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  the  southern- 
;  tl  Ufa  frequently  comprehended  under 

of  Northumberland.  When  Oswald,  who 
two  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre*  wished  to  in- 
trather  revive  Christianity,  Aidan,  a  monk  of 
lute  \i\  Scotland,  who  had  come  as  a  mission* 
1  his  residence  at  Lindisfarnc,  or  Holy 
ctahliahed  a  monastery  and  a  bishopric  there, 
of  i he  Northumbrian  bishopric  was  afterwards 
to  York :  but  when,  in  678,  Northum- 
divided  into  two  dioceses,  Lindisfarne  recovered 
trpebcopal  rank;  and  its  diocese  was  permanently  severed 
4Mb  >rk.     Shortly  after  this  time  the  see  of  Hex* 

ain  «m*  created,  the  diocese  being  severed  from  that  of 
*indt*f*rnc.  As  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  towarrls  ihe 
\mm  a€ the  ninth  century,  rendered  Lindisfarne  an  inse- 
HHb  fthu«l«%  the  bishop  and  clergy  forsook  it  (about  ad. 
ri*#  and,  alter  they  had  wandered  about  for  seven 
Ke  scot  of  the  bishopric  was  fixed  at  Chester-le-Street, 
'bene  the  foundations  of  a  cathedral  were  begun.  In  the 
tvnot  Ethel  red  H.  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  were  renewed, 
kua  the  bishop  and  clergy  leaving  C h est cr-le- Street  (A.n. 
ai  deeming  it  insecure,  removed  first  to  Ripon,  in 
ftjrkthtre,  and  afterwards  to  Dunhelm,  now  Durham, 
»s*re  the  tee  has  been  fixed  ever  since.  Ltndianune, 
liMrfod  by  the  bishop,  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the 
laftedictine  monastery  of  Durham,  to  which  it  became  a 
til.  Its  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution  were  valued  at 
groaa/or  4ft/.  IB*  liti.  clear.  The  ruins  of  the 
tfirenlual  church  still  remain:  the  north  and  south 
,  and  jrreat  part  of  the  west  wall,  arc  still  standing: 
wall  has  tallen  in.  It  has  been  a  very  magnificent 
the  Norman  style.  The  length  of  the  body  of 
8  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet,  tin  breadth 
fatten,  and  with  the  two  aisles  thirty-six;  but  it  may  be 

tl  whether  there  eyer  was  a  transeut.    The  stones 


appear  red  with  fire,  and  on  the  south  side  of  I  lie  chanced 
are  honeycombed  by  the  weather. 

Upon  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
Egefwin,  bishop  of  Duii  the  oath  of  allegiance 

at  York  to  William,  who  had  advanced  into  the  north  to 
crush  the  threatened  resistanoe  of  the  earls  Morcar  and 
Edwin.    Robert  C&mjm,  a  Norm  an  noble,  1 1  whom  Willi  itn 

had  committed  t  he  charge  of  the  entire  suhju  pat  ion  of  tin* 
north,  haung  entered  the  city  of  Durham  with  his  troops 
(>even  hundred  men),  in  1063  or  I07ut  was  overpowered  by 
ihe  population  of  the  surrounding  country,  anil  cut  off  With 
all  hj->  men:  the  eathedral  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in 
this  tumult,  William,  enraged  at  the  disaster,  advanced 
person  with  hLs  army,  and  laid  waste  the  country  with 
moat  savage  ferocity. 

For  sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durham  he  did  in  it 
leave  a  house  standing,  reducing  the  whole  distriel   by  fire 
and  sword  to  a  horrible  desert;  smokmg  with  blood  and  in 
ashes.     He  did  not  snare  even  the  churches  and  mou 
teries.     The  ecclesiastics  fled  from  Durham  at  his  approach, 
ond  retired  to  Lindisfarne,     A  dreadful  famine  ensued,  and 
a  mortality  not  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  country:    the 
inhabitant!  were  reduced  to  cat  the  flesh  o( 
and  cats,  and  at  last  even  human  carcases.     The  I 
untitled  for  nine  years*  infested  by  robbers  and   fa 
prey;  and  the  poor  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  spared  ti 
the  sword  died  in  the  fields,  overwhelmed  wit!}  want  and 
misery.    The  treasures  of  the  church,  except  those  winch 
the  bishop  carried  away  in  his  flight,  were  plundered  either 
bv  the  Normans  or  by  Guspatric,  who  had   purchased  of 
William  the  earldom  of  Nortnuniberland.     T! 
the  conquerors  were  carried  forward  from  the  Wear  to  the 
Tyne,  and  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  burned.     S 
after  William  withdrew,  the  Scots,  under  their  king  Mnl 
colm,  invaded   the  north  of  England,  routed  the   men  Of 
TVasdale,  who  opposed  them  near  Egle&tone,  and  burned 
Wearmouth   monastery  and  Hartlepool.     Kgclwin,  bishop 
of  Durham,  was  one  of  those  who  endeavoured  to 
in   ihe  Isle  of  Ely  an  opposition  to  William;  but  bei 
taken   prisoner*  was  cast  into  prison,  where   he  died  from 
famine  or  a  broken  heart.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
a,d.  1072  by  Walcher,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who  teems 
have  been  the  first  bullion  that  possessed  the  palatine  juris- 
diction so  long  exercised  by  his  successors.    Walcher, 
those  who  acted  under  him,  having  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion  of  the  people  by  their  oppressive  conduct,  the  bishop 
was  surrounded  by  a  tumultuous  assembly  at   G 
and   taking  refuge   m  the  church,  the  bonding  WSJ  fired, 
and  the  bishop  attempting  to  escape,  was  put  to  death  in 
1980,     The  insurgents  got  possession  of  th»-  Chit- 

hum;  but  having  in  vain  attempted  to  make  ti 
masters  of  the  castle,  were  obliged  to  disperse  in  order  lo 
avoid  punishment.     To  revenge  this  popular  outbi 
country  was  ugain  laid  waste  by  an  army  under  Odo,  bishop 
of  Bayeux,  half-brolher  of  WTilliam.     The  next  but  one 
succession  to  Wsfohar  was  Ralph  Flambard,  in  who  e 
copate  the  diocese  suffered  diminution  by  the  erection  of 
tile  >ee  of  Carlisle;  and  the  diocese  of  Hexham,  which 
the  failure  of  its  own  bishops  had  been  annexed  to  Dot  - 
ham,  was  taken   from  that  diocese  and  annexed  to  York. 
For  some  years  following  1140  the  diocese  was  thrown  into 
disorder  by  the  usurpation  of  the  see   by  one  Cumin,  a 
priest;  a  native  oT  Scotland,  who  attempted   lo   hold  it   m 
opposition   to  the  regularly-appointed  Ushop.      After  p 
suitor?  warfare  Cumin  submitted. 

In  the  year  1312  the  Scots  invaded  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, burned  the  suburbs  of  Durham,  and  plundered  Hartlo- 
pool.    They  again  invaded  the  county  after  the  baltli 
Bannockburn,  and  for  a  third  and  fourth  time  in  1316 
11!  7.     Famine  and  pcstilenee  followed  the  ravagss  of 
and  the  country  became  more  desolate  than  at 

•   the  great  Norman  devastation.     Merei 
the  country;  and  Lewis  Beaumont,  bishop  eleel  <  kJX  I 
or  1318),  was  carried  off  by  a  party  a*  he  \mis  proceeding  to 
Durham  to  be  installed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  the  S< 
invaded   the    Country,  and    took   possession  of  the 
taiuous  tract  of  Wesidsle j  but  the  approach  of  the  i 
with  an  army  prevented  them  from   penetrating  into 
mote  le\el  diitrieti  In  ffce  year  1348 

there  \>  reason  to  think  that  ti  ivided  the  county  , 

and  in  13  I  he  conduct  of  their  kin^;   David,   c 

jsed  the  Tyne  at»d  th<    Derwent,  =n 
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tbree  miles  fiom  the  city  of  Durham.  Edward  was  in 
France ;  but  the  northern  nobles  and  prelates  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  the  battle  of  Nevill  s  Cross  terminated 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  and  the  captivity  of  David. 

Durham  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  sccno  of  any 
remarkable  event  in  the  war  of  the  Roses.  The  Yorkists, 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  marched  across  it  to 
attack  the  Lancastrians  before  the  battle  of  Hexham.  In 
thcimasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who 
favoured  the  cause  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  Norham  Castle  was 
besieged  by  the  king ;  but  when  reduced  to  the  last  extre- 
mity, was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  earl  of  Surrey 
with  an  army. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  see  of  Durham  was 
held  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  man  honourably  distinguished 
in  that  persecuting  age  by  his  mildness  and  forbearance. 
He  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  bishopric  under 
Edward  VI.,  the  ample  endowments  of  the  see  forming 
probably  a  greater  inducement  to  his  persecutor  (Dudley, 
earl  of  Northumberland)  than  his  steady  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  discipline.  He  was  restored  under  Mary,  but 
finally  deprived  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  counties  were  much  attached  to 
the  anticnt  church,  and  afforded  full  exercise  to  the  laborious 
zeal  of  Bernard  Gilpin  and  other  Reformers.  The  religious 
establishments  were  not  however  richly  endowed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  priory  at  Durham.  Kypen  and  Sherburn 
hospitals,  which  were  among  the  wealthiest,  had  each  con- 
siderably less  than  200/.  a  year  gross  revenue.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  the  carls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  they  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising  a  tumultuous  force,  with  which  they  entered 
Durham,  tore  and  trampled  under  foot  the  English  Bibles 
and  prayer-books,  and  celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral ; 
and  while  a  detachment  occupied  Hartlepool,  the  main  body 
marched  southward  into  Yorkshire.  On  the  advance  of 
the  royal  army  under  the  earl  of  Sussex  the  insurgents 
retreated  to  Raby,  and  after  losing  some  time  in  besieging 
Barnard  Castle,  which  they  starved  into  a  surrender,  they 
were  obliged  to  disperse,  the  two  earls  escaping  into  Scot- 
land. Northumberland  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to  the 
English  and  beheaded;  Westmoreland  escaped  over  sea, 
anu  entered  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain.  In  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  northern  counties 
were  much  aitlicted  by  a  pestilence  which  broke  out  every 
year  in  some  part  or  other.  In  1597  the  city  of  Durham 
suffered  very  severely. 

In  1633  Charles" I.  visited  the  county,  and  was  en- 
tertained by  the  bishop  at  his  castle  of  Durham :  again  in 


1639,  on  occasion  of  his  progress  northward  to  oppose 
the  Scots,  he  received  similar  hospitality.  When  the  Scots 
invaded  England,  in  1640,  they  crossed  the  Tyne  into 
this  county,  Lord  Conway,  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops,  retreating  first  to  Durham  and  afterwards  to  North- 
allerton, in  Yorkshire.  By  a  convention  which  followed, 
the  count v  was  for  some  time  heavily  taxed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Scottish  army.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  1 642,  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed  the  four  northern 
counties  into  an  association  for  the  king's  service.  Thin 
county  was  not  the  scene  of  any  remarkable  incident  in 
that  war.  The  Scotch  army  entered  England  iu  1644, 
in  order  to  support  the  Parliamentarians.  They  were 
opposed  by  the  Royalists ;  but  though  several  skirmishes 
were  fought  in  the  country,  no  serious  encounter  took  place, 
and  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  obliged  to  march 
into  Yorkshire  to  sustain  the  royal  cause  there,  Durham 
came  into  the  hands  of  tho  Parliamentarians. 

During  the  Commonwealth  the  see  was  dissolved;  but 
upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  was  re-established, 
and  bestowed  on  Bishop  Cosing,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  the  munificent  use  he  made  of  his  large  revenues.  The 
local  history  of  the  county  since  the  Restoration  is  not 
marked  by  any  interesting  features. 

Statistics. 

Population. — Durham  is  one  of  the  principal  counties  in 
which  coal  is  raised :  it  does  not  rank  very  high  as  as 
agricultural  county,  being  the  thirty-ninth  on  the  list  in 
that  respect.  Of  59,045  males  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards  living  in  Durham  in  1831,  there  were  11,329  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  8,547  in  manufactures  or  is 
making  manufacturing  machinery,  and  19,473  labourers 
employed  in  labour  not  agricultural.  Of  those  engaged  in 
manufactures,  550  were  employed  in  stuff  and  carpet- 
making  at  Barnard  Castle  and  in  the  city  of  Durham; 
about  500  were  employed  in  the  making  of  glass,  especially 
glass  bottles,  at  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth,  Heworth,  and  South  wick ;  350  in  weaving  linen 
and  flax-dressing  at  Stockton  and  other  places;  1 50  in  iron 
works  at  Bedlington  and  at  Bishop's  Auckland;  150  in 
making  engines,  moulds,  and  patterns,  chiefly  at  Birtky 
and  Sunderland;  70  in  woollen  manufacture  at  Shfldosi 
and  Walsingham ;  the  remainder  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  sailcloth,  &c«,  at  variola 
places.  ■ 

The  following  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  population,    - 
taken  at  the  last  census,  1831,  showing  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  occupations  in  each  ward  of  the  count}:—    ■ 
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The  population  of  Durham,  at  each  of  the  four  enumcra- 


was — 

Male*. 

Frmnlei. 

Total. 

Inc.  percent. 

1801 

•  74,770 

85,591 

160,361 

1811 

83,671 

93,954 

177,625 

10-76 

1821 

99,100 

108,573 

207,673 

16-91 

1831 

121,748 

132,102 

253,910 

22-22 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 


93,539  persons,  or  58}  per  cent,  which  is  2j  per  mot  to* 
yond  tho  general  rate  of  increase  throughout  England.  ~ 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  4fc.— Ttoe  suns  expmtd  •*    —  _. 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of—  L  J 

1801  were  £51,966,  which  was  fo,  6d.\ 

1811     „        81,752       „         „     9*  ttL\ 

1821     „        91,182       „         „     8c  1<L[ 

1831     „        81,862      „        „    6#.  «J 
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The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  the  25th  March,  1836,  was  65,392/.;  and  if  it  be 
assumed  that  the  population  has  increased  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase  since  1831  as  in  the  ten  preceding  years, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  not  quite  4*.  ScL  for  each 
inhabitant.  All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Hie  sum  raised  in  Durham  for  poor's-rates,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  104,707/.  15*.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various 
descriptions  of  property  as  follows : — 

On  land        ....  £64,467  10 

„  dwelling-houses               .  22,950     5 

„  mills,  factories,  &c         .             .  7,508  10 

„  manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.  9,781  10 

The  amount  expended  was— 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor      •  81,213     7 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  4,350     1 

For  other  purposes   .  18,601  16 

£104,165    4 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
ckseriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished:  the  sums  raised  in  the  years  ending  25th 
March,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  107,648/.  4*.,  96,491/.  I*., 
sad  87,972/.  1*.  respectively.  The  expenditure  was  as 
fiakwa:— 

1834.  1836.  1836. 

£.       t.  *.       «.  £.       a. 

JWOwreli-foftbap**  .     .    .      79.398  16         71.197    i         65.39110 
(•NtetflOT.iWMTala.lEe..     •       ft.245    3  4,821    4  3.736   0 

1     2#,»1  18      J  9» 
'  I  9. 


167    3 


8,845    0 


Total 


Kptndad 


105,035  17         94.693*  5         85.006    0 


►  MYfins  elected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1836, 
m  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
19,9494.  17**  or  nearly  19  per  cent ;  and  the  saving  in  the 
coat  lor  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  14,007/.  6*.,  or  rather  more 
tsma  174  per  cent 

Xhe  canty  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  for  the  poor,  was  8,938/.  2s.  5d,  disbursed  as 


mitted,  28  were  against  the  person,  1 1  of  which  were  for  com  ' 
inon  assaults;  12  wo  e  uftences  against  property  committed 
with  violence ;  1 07  offences  against  property  committed  with- 
out violence;  7  for  malicious  offences  against  property ;  and 
10  for  riot  or  misdemeanor.  Of  the  offenders  134  were  males 
and  30  females.  Among  the  whole  number  only  3  had  re- 
ceived superior  instruction,  83  could  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, 64  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of 
instruction  of  the  remaining  14  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  offenders  to  the  population  in  1836  was  1 
in  1720. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Durham,  as  ascertained 
in  1834,  was  19;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
charge  was  249 ;  the  annual  income  arising  from  tho  tolls 
and  parish  composition  was  38,199/.  11*.  10rf.,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  36,614/.  2*.  lid. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  county 
members  in  Durham  (in  183G)  were  5208  in  the  northern 
division,  and  4804  in  the  southern  division,  being  1  in  28  of 
the  whole  population,  and  2  in  13  of  the  male  population 
above  20  years  of  age.  *  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of 
county  members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  259/.  9*.  4c/.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  8  savings'- banks  in  this  county.  Tho  number 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  November, 
were  respectively  in— - 

1838.       1833.       1834.       1835, 

Number  of ) 


£.  $.    d. 

Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.  •  1 ,646  4  6 

Gaol*  houses  of  correction,  &c,  andl  o  979  8  4 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.        .  >  * 

Lnatie  asylums  157  13  11 

Pretentions                                        .  2,029  6  8 

Clerk  of  the  peace   .  506  5  6 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial.  683  1  3 

,,           of  transports                   .  52  12  0 

Constables — high  and  special  5  6  6 

Coroner       •                                     .  143  12  0 

Miscellaneous  453  2  8f 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  452,  688,  and  1010  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  64  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  98  in  the 
^fTttTT?,  and  of  144  in  the  third.  The  number  of  persons 
tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  1832, 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of 
the  county-rates,  were  63,  73,  and  91.  Among  the 
cnarged  with    offences,    there  were    committed 


1891. 

1833. 

1833. 

50 

50 

78 

13 

23 

13 

Felonies    • 

Misdemeanors    . 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  124, 198,  and  168,  respectively ;  of  whom 

1884.  1839.  18S3. 

The  number  convicted  was     .91  119  92 

„         acquitted  .6  57  27 

Discharged  by  proclamation        S7  22  49 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  in  1 836 
was  164;  of  these  105  were  convicted  and  59  acquitted,  or 
no  bLla  found  against  them.  Of  the  105  convicted,  6  were 
sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation;  besides  these  there  were  16  transported ;  7  were 
mpmoned  for  1  year,  and  above  6  months ;  and  75  for  6 
months  and  under;  and  1  was  fined.    Of  the  offences  com- 


depositors  j 


3,356 


3,584  5,691  4,013 


Ad5oritof.}£l09»SM      U4'436      115'678     122'109 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'-banks  in  1 834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  follows : — 

1834.  1835. 

Depositor*,  Deposits.  Depositors.  Deposits. 

Not  exceeding  £20      1,844     £14,736  1,965  £15,557 

„                  50       1,163        35,750  1,324  40,065 

100          457        31,796  492  33,031 

150           135        16,237  147  17,509 

200            71        11,862  68  11,325 

Above         200            21          5,297  17  4,622 


Total 


3,691  £115,678    4,013       £122,109 


222 
264 
330 


29,849 


Education.— The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  on  education  made  in  1835 : — 

Schools.  Scholars.  Total. 

Infant  Schools 18 

Number  of  infants  at  such  bt-hools ;  ages 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  .  •  • 
Females  .  . 
Sex  not  specified  / 

616 

Daily  Schools 769 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ;  ages 
from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males     .    .    .  15,142 

Females    .    .  11,370 

Sex  not  specified  3 ,  328 

Schools  .   .       787 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction     .     30,656 

Sunday  Schools 260 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools, 
ages  from  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males  ....  11,095 

Females   .   .   .  9,862 

Sex  not  specified  3,486 

24,443 

Assuming  that  there  was  the  same  rate  of  increase  from 
1 831  in  the  population  of  the  county  as  in  the  ten  prcce'ding 
years,  and  that  the  portion  of  it  between  the" ages  of  two  and  t 
15  bore  the  same  ratio  to  tho  whole  as  it  did  in  1821,  there 
were  living  in  Durham  about  90,245  persons  between  those 
ages  in  1834.  Only  two  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from 
places  where  no  other  schools  exist :  with  this  trifling  ex- 
ception, Sunday-school  children  have  opportunity  of  re- 
sorting to  daily  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what 
proportion  duplicate  entry  is  thus  produced  must  remain 
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uncertain.  Forty-seven  schools,  containing  4145  children, 
•which  are  hoth  daily  and  Sunday-schools,  are  returned  from 
various  places  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefore  known  to 
have  been  thus  far  created.  Making  allowances  for  these 
imperfect  data,  we  may  conclude  that,  perhaps,  not  half  of 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  1 5  were  receiving 
the  benefit  of  instruction  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  made. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included,  in  the 
above  statement,  are — 


Schools.  Scholars. 

40 

510 

10,312 


Infant  schools 1 

Daily        „         11 

Sunday    „         83 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools     365       14,841 

Sunday-schools  ....  184  17,208 
Twenty-six  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  as  given  above.  No  school  in  tlris  county 
appears  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  any  particular  de- 
nomination of  Chrisiians,*such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in 
almost  every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by 
Dissenters,  with  whom  are  here  included  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists, together  with  schools  for  children  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  52  schools  in 
this  county. 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  borough,  the  capital  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Durham,  67  miles  east-south-east  from 
Carlisle,  67  west-north-west  from  York,  and  259  north-by- 
west  from  London. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  any  town  having  existed  where 
Durham  now  stands  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island,  rested  there 
with  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert.  According  to  the  legend, 
when  they  arrived  at  Dunholme,  the  car,  in  which  the 
saint's  body  was  carried,  by  some  miraculous  interposition, 
beeamc  immovable,  and  the  monks  proceeded  to  build  a 
sort  of  tabernacle  wherein  they  deposited  the  relics ;  but 
soon  after  a  stone  church  was  built  by  Bishop  Aldun,  and 
dedicated  to  Sft  Cuthbert,  whose  remains  were  removed,  and 
enshrined  in  it.  »The  town  of  Dunholme,  or  Durham,  was 
besieged  by  Duncan  of  Scotland  in  1040 ;  but  was  so  well 
fortified  and  defended,  that,  after  several  fruitless  assaults 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the  besieged  made  a  successful 
sally  and  completely  routed  the  enemy.  By  Leland  it  is 
called  Duresme  (the  Norman  name,  whence  Durham). 
*  The  towne  self  of  Duresme,'  says  Leland,  *  stondith  on  a 
rocky  hille;  and  stondith  as  men  cum  from  the  south 
cuntrc  on  the  ripe  of  Were,  the  which  water  so  with  his 
course  naturall  in  a  botom  windeth  about,  that  from  Elvet, 
a  great  stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  it  crepeth  about  the 
towne  to  Trainegate  bridge  of  3  arches,  also  on  Were,  that 
betwixt  these  two  bridges,  or  a  little  lower  at  St.  Nicholas, 
the.  towne,  except  the  length  of  an  arrowshot,  is  brought 
in  insulam.' 

In  1009,  Robert  Cumin  was  appointed  governor  by 
William  the  Conqueror ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  Norman  soldiers  under  his  command,  the 
inhabitants  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  murdered  the  whole 
garrison,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  escaped. 
William,  greedy  of  revenge,  marched  an  army  northward, 
and  the  terrified  inhabitants  fled  from  the  city ;  the  monks 
retired  to  Holy  Island ;  but  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
they  again  returned  to  Durham  with  their  sacred  relics, 
which  they  had  carried  with  them.  In  1072  a  strong  castle 
was  built  here,  and  Walcher,  a  Norman,  was  appointed  to 
the  bishoprick.  This  prelate  purchased  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Palatine. 
In  1093  the  old  church  built  by  Aldun  was  pulled  down, 
a.*  d  the  present  magnificent  edifice  begun  by  King  Mai- 
colm,  Carilepho  the  bishop,  and  Turgot  the  prior.  Dur- 
ham was  often  the  head-quarters  of  Edward  III.,  and 
of  other  aonarchs  and  commanders  on  their  excursions 


against  Scotland.    After  the  battle  of  Newburn,  the  city 
of  Durham  becamo  almost  depopulated. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV „  chap.  19,  the  whole  of 
the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Durham  is  taken 
away,  and  is  vested  hi  the  crown  as  a  separate  franchise  and 
royalty.  Before  the  passing  of  that  act,  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  as  count  palatine  and  earl  of  Sadberg,  was  custos 
rotulorum  of  the  county ;  he  presided  at  the  assizes,  with 
his  Majesty's  judges,  and  the  sheriff  was  accountable  to 
him,  and  not  to  the  king. 

The  city  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  a»The  first 
charter  was  granted  by  Hugh  Percy,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Pope  Alexander ;  the  governing  charter  is  that  of  Bishop 
Egerton,  dated  1780.  The  limits  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  have  been  extended  by  the  Reform  and  Boundary 
Acts,  and  now  include  part  of  the  township  of  Crossgate, 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  part  of  the  township  of 
Elnet,  the  whole  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  the  whole  of  8t. 
Mary-the-Less.  There  are  now  three  wards,  six  aldermen, 
and  eighteen  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
is  small,  but  they  have  no  debt. 

The  corporation  hold  a  court-leet  and  a  court-baron  at 
lessees  of  the  bishop,  for  tho  recovery  of  debts  under  40i. 
The  court  of  the  county  of  Durham  (not  the  ordinary  county 
court)  was  abolished  by  the  6th  and  7th  Will.  IV.,  c  1 9.  The 
assizes  for  the  county  are  held  here  twice  a-year  by  the 
judges  going  the  northern  circuit. 

The  city  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river  Wear,  and,  at 
Leland  remarks,  forms  a  peninsula,  the  centre  of  which 
rises  to  a  lofty  eminence,  partially  enclosed  by  the  antient 
walls,  and  skirted  with  hanging  gardens  descending  to  the 
river,  on  each  side  of  which  are  delightful  public  walks 
called  The  Banks.  The  cathedral  and  castle  crown  the 
summit.    [Church.] 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city  is  Framwell-gite 
bridge,  erected  about  the  year  1120  by  Bishop  Flambaid. 
Elvet  bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  opposite  Framwett- 
gate  bridge,  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Pudsey,  ii  1170, 
but  it  has  lately  been  considerably  widened  and  improved. 
A  handsome  bridge,  consisting  of  three  arches,  was  ereetei 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  the  extremity  of  the  South 


The  castle,  which  forms  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  north  gateway  was  till  lately, 
when  a  new  gaol,  county  courts,  and  house  of  correctioi 
were  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  120,000/.,  used  ai  a 
county  gaol.  In  the  market-place  is  the.  guildhall,  erectoi 
by  Bishop  Tunstall  in  1555  ;  and  on  the  Palace  (keen  is  the 
exchequer,  containing  offices  for  the  auditor,  cursitor,  pit* 
thonotary,  treasurer,  registrar,  &c. 

The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  paved.  A  pubfe 
fountain  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  market-place;  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  reservoir  through  pipes  from  a 
spring  granted  to  the  city  for  ever  in  1450,  by  Thomas  Belr 
hngham,  Esq.  There  is  a  theatre,  as  well  as  a  subscription 
library,  news-room,  and  assembly-rooms.  Races  are  haM 
here  in  May.  The  population  of  Durham  in  1831  w» 
9269.  There  were  806  voters  registered  in  1832,  the  not 
registration  after  the  Reform  Act. 

The  trade  of  Durham  was  formerly  much  more  consider- 
able than  it  is  at  present.  There  are  manufactories  of 
stuffs  and  carpets,  for  spinning  and  combing  wool,  and  If 
making  hats,  a  brass-foundry,  and  two  iron-foundries.  A 
market  for  corn  and  other,  provisions  is  held  on  Saturday. 
There  are  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses  on  the  29th,  30th,  at* 
31st  of  March,  on  Whit  Tuesday,  on  the  Saturday  beta 
the  13th  of  May,  on  September  15th,  and  on  the  Saturday 
before  the  23rd  of  November.  The  March  mir  is  very  cele- 
brated for  its  horses. 

The  city  comprises  six  parishes :  St.  Giles,  St  Margaret 
St  Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Mary  (in  South  BaileyX  St  NiehoJai, 
and  St  Oswald,  the  livings  of  which  are  respectively  ef 
the  clear  annual  value  of  99/.,  409/.,  II 1/.,  1 19/.,  87/.,  27*1 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Quakers,  Independent* 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 
A  mechanics*  institute  was  established  in  1825.  There  ii 
a  grammar-school  connected  with  the  cathedral  which  ha* 
four  exhibitions  for  the  sons  of  clergymen,  of  25/.  each  at 
the  school,  and  of  50/.  each  at  either  of  the  universities;  it 
has  also  five  scholarships  of  1 0/.  per  annum  each  at  Peter 
House,  Cambridge,  founded  by  Bishop  Cosins,  and  one 
scholarship  of  16/.  per  annum  at  Emanuel  College,  Cud 
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bridge,  jointly  with  the  school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
There  are  about  60  boys  educated  at  the  school,  exclusive 
of  18  on  the  foundation.  There  is  a  blue-coat  and  Sunday 
school,  as  well  as  infant  schools  and  a  charity-school  in 
Gravel-lane.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  1000  children  are 
Gratuitously  educated  in  Durham  and  its  suburbs.  An  in- 
firmary, erected  in  1791,  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. On  Palace  Green  are  almshouses  for  four  poor 
men  and  four  poor  women,  who  receive  an  annuity  of  70/. 
In  addition  to  the  charitable  institutions  mentioned,  there 
is  a  numerous  list  of  benefactors  to  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinity. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Durham  is  the  site 
of  the  Maiden  Castle,  a  fortress  ascribed  to  the  Romans, 
u  also  some  remains  of  the  Iknield-street.  Saline,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphureous  springs  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

DURHAM  CATHEDRAL.  A  plan  of  the  cathedral 
of  Durham  has  been  already  given  under  Church,  with 
its  general  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  height.  It 
was  begun  during  the  reten  of  William  Rufus  by  Bishop 
William  de  Carilepho,  and  continued,  if  not  quite  finished, 
by  las  successor  Ranulf  Flainbard,  who  had  shown  bis 
silent  for  architecture,  before  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  by  the  erection  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hampshire. 

The  cathedral  erected  by  these  prelates  was  of  the  form 
universally  adopted  by  the  Norman  architects:  a  long 
craaa,  with  two  turrets  at  the  west  end,  and  between  them 
a  large  and  richly-ornamented  arched  door  of  entrance. 
The  eastern  end  probably  terminated  in  a  semicircular 
form,  as  the  lines  of  union  of  the  original  work  with  the 
Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars  strongly  indicate.  The  side 
ai&ies,  both  of  the  nave  and  choir,  were  vaulted  with  semi- 
circular arches  groined ;  but  the  nave  and  choir  were  open 
to  the  timber  roof.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  edifice  as 
left  by  the  first  architects. 

The  first  addition  to  the  original  church  was  the  Galilee, 
or  Western  Chapel,  built  by  Bishop  Hugh  de  Pudsey,  be- 
tween 1153  ana  1195.  The  nave  was  vaulted  by  Prior 
Thomas  Melsonby,  who  acceded  in  1233,  to  whom  also 
some  ascribe  the  projecting  of  the  great  or  central  tower 
and  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars.  These  great  works  were  finished  by  Richard 
Hotoun,  who  became  prior  in  1 290,  and  who  is  recorded 
to  have  vaulted  the  choir.  The  great  west  window  was 
inserted  by  prior  John  Fossour  about  the  year  1350. 
The  altar-screen,  erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  John 
Lord  Neville,  was  finished  in  1380  by  prior  Robert  Ber- 
rington. 

The  successive  additions  to  this  cathedral  have  rendered 
the  church,  as  it  now  stands,  not  only  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  Norman  architecture,  but  a  most  instructive  series 
of  examples,  illustrating  the  gradual  changes  of  the  Eng- 
lish style  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  (Hut- 
chinson's and  Surtees's  Hutories  of  Durham,  with  the  Ac- 
enmnt  qf  the  Cathedral  written  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  fol.  Lond.  1301.) 

DURHAM  UNIVERSITY.  The  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  university  at  Durham  was  made  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
wdL  It  originated  in  1649,  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
fur  the  abolition  of  deans  and  chapters,  but  was  not  carried 
into  effect  till  May  15th,  1657,  when  letters  patent  were 
granted,  by  which  the  houses  late  belonging  to  tho  dean 
and  prebendaries  were  converted  into  a  university  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  '  The  Mentor,  or  Provost,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars  of  the  College  of  Durham,  of  the  foundation 
of  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,9  &c.  By  the  same  letters  patent 
rent-charges  to  the  annual  amount  of  900/.  were  assigned 
for  the  support  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  foundation, 
and  leave  was  given  them  to  purchase  and  enjoy  lands  and 
revenues  to  the  amount  of  6000/.  a  year.  They  were  also 
to  take  the  manuscripts,  library  books,  mathematical  instru- 
ments, &c.  late  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter.  The 
college  however  was  never  completely  settled :  at  the  Re- 
storation the  dean  and  chapter  resumed  their  lands,  and 
this  foundation  totally  disappeared.  (Pennant's  Tour 
in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  1772,  vol.  ii.,  p.  336; 
Surtees's  Hist,  of  the  County  Palat.  of  Durham*  vol.  i., 
p.  106.)  Oxford  and  Cambridge  petitioned  Richard  Crom- 
veU.  when  protector,  against  tho  power  which  his  father  had 


given  to  the  university  of  Durham  to  grant  degrees  pan 
passu  with  them. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  university  more  re- 
cently established  in  this  city. 

The  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  by  an  act  of  chapter 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  1831,  have  established 
an  academical  institution  in  that  city  in  connexion  with 
their  cathedral  church,  which  by  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  years  of  William  IV.,  enti- 
tled •  An  Act  to  enable  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham to  appropriate  part  of  tho  property  of  their  Church 
to  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  connexion  there 
with,  for  the  advancement  of  learning,'  became  confirmed 
and  endowed.  By  this  act  the  government  of  the  university 
was  vested  in  the  said  dean  and  chapter  for  the  time  being, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  for  the 
time  being  as  visitor,  and  the  establishment  was  to  consist 
of  a  warden  or  principal,  of  certain  professors  and  readers, 
tutors,  students,  and  other  officers  and  persons.  By  this 
act  also  certain  lauds,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  com- 
prised in  the  leases  mentioned  in  the  schedule  to  the 
said  act  annexed,  and  the  inheritance  thereof  in  fee 
simple  (subject  to  the  said  leases  for  years,  and  saving  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham  and  their  successors  all 
mines,  &c.  opened  and  to  be  opened  within  and  under  the 
said  lands),  arc  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  in  tmst  to  apply  the  rents, 
fines,  and  other  profits  and  proceeds  of  the  said  lands,  for 
the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  a  university  in  con- 
nexion with  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham.  The  leases 
mentioned  in  the  schedule  (the  great  majority  of  which  are 
of  dwelling-houses)  amount  to  394.  The  act  empowers  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  sell  all  the  lands  and  tenements  mentioned  in  tho 
said  schedule,  and  also  all  other  lands  and  tenements  which 
shall  at  any  time  be  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham  in  trust  for  the  university.  The  purchasers  of  any 
of  the  lands  and  tenements  so  sold  are  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  into  the  bank  of  England,  in  the  name  and  with 
the  privity  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, to  be  placed  to  his  account  there,  •  ex  parte  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  University  of  Durham  account.' 
The  fifth  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  application  of 
the  said  purchase-monies.  The  fifteenth  section  enacts 
*  That  it  snail  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  what- 
soever, having  any  power  to  make  'an  absolute  disposition 
thereof,  to  give,  convey,  or  assure,  by  any  deed  or  deeds, 
any  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  other  hereditaments, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  or  thereout,  or  any  monies, 
chattels,  or  effects,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Dur- 
ham and  their  successors,  in  trust  for  such  University  as 
aforesaid,  or  for  any  Professor,  Reader,  or  other  person  or 
persons  holding  office  therein  or  connected  therewith  ; 
any  law,  statute,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  in  anywise 
notwithstanding.*  By  another  act  of  chapter,  dated  April 
4 tli,  1834,  it  was  directed  that  under  the  bishop  as  visitor, 
and  the  dean  and  chapter  as  governors,  the  affairs  of 
this  university  should  be  managed  by  the  warden  and  a 
senate  and  convocation :  the  senate  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  university  and  be  competent  to  originate 
regulations  and  other  measures  relating  to  it,  but  such 
regulations  and  other  measures  not  to  be  in  force  until  con- 
firmed by  the  convocation ;  the  convocation  to  confirm  or 
reject  what  is  submitted  to  it  by  the  senate,  but  to  have  no 
power  to  originate  or  amend. 

This  university  is  allowed  to  grant  degrees  in  the  several 
faculties,  which  are  conferred  by  the  warden  and  convoca- 
tion, hut  the  grace  for  a  degree  must  be  allowed  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  before  it  is  proposed  in  convocation.  Tho 
academical  year  at  Durham  consists  of  three  terms,  of  not 
less  than  eight  weeks  each,  called  respectively  Michaelmas, 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  terms ;  Michaelmas  term  not  com- 
mencing earlier  than  the  10th  October,  and  Easter  term 
not  ending  later  than  30th  June.  For  the  degree  of 
B.A.  the  petitioner  must  be  a  student  of  the  standing  of 
twelve  terms  from  his  admission,  and  have  kept  nine  terms 
at  least  by  residence.  For  the  degree  of  M.A.,  he  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  nine  terms  at  least  from  the  taking  of  his 
B.A.  degree.  A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  twenty-one  terms  from  his  admission  as 
MA.  and  a  D.D.  of  thirty-three  terms  from  the  same. 
A  petitioner  for  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  must  be  of  the 
standing  of  twenty-one  terms  at  least  from  tho  date  of  bU 
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matriculation :  and  no  grace  for  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  can 
be  granted  unless  the  petitioner  is  a  B.C.L.  of  thirty-three 
terms'  standing.  No  grace  for  M.D.  is  granted  unless  the 
petitioner  is  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  of  the  standing  of  nine 
terms  at  least  from  the  date  of  his  admission  to  that  degree. 
This  university  has  also  the  power  to  grant  Honorary 
Degrees.  For  the  detail  of  the  exercises  requisite  for 
proceeding  to  the  different  degrees  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Statute  enacted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter*  with  the 
Regulations  passed  under  its  authority  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation  of  the  University*  8vo.  Durham,  1836. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  college,  and  any  other  esta- 
blishment which  may  hereafter  be  founded  by  statute,  halls 
and  houses  may  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  by 
licence,  and  under  regulations  from  the  warden  and  senate. 

During  the  present  year  (1837)  a  royal  charter  has  been 
granted  to  the  university  of  Durham,  which  was  formally 
received  by  that  body  in  the  month  of  June,  1837,  and  at 
the  same  time  various  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.  The  terms  of  the  charter  are  not  yet  (June, 
1837)  made  public. 

DU'RIO,  a  genus  of  which  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  durion  or  doorean,  a  well-known  fruit  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  The  specific  name  of  zibethinus  has  been 
applied  to  the  tree  which  forms  this  genus,  from  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Malayan  Zibet  ( Viverra  Basse,  Hors.)  for  this 
fruit. 

The  genus  Durio  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Bom- 
bacese,  considered  by  some  botanists  to  be  only  a  tribe  of 
Sterculiaceco.  It  is  characterized  by  having  its  five  petals 
smaller  than  the  five  lobes  of  the  calyx.  The  stamens,  long 
and  numerous,  are  arranged  in  five  bundles,  and  have 
twisted  anthers ;  the  free  germen  is  surmounted  by  a  long 
filiform  style  and  capitate  stigma ;  the  fruit,  roundish  and 
muricated,  is  divided  internally  fnto  five  cells,  and  easily 
separates  when  ripe  into  five  parts ;  each  cell  contains  from 
two  to  four  or  five  seeds  enveloped  in  soft  pulp. 

Durio  zibethinus  h  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  with  alternate 
leaves,  which  are  small  in  proportion  to  its  size ;  in  form 
they  resemble  those  of  the  cherry,  or  are  oblong-pointed, 
small  and  green  above,  like  nutmeg-tree  leaves,  but  on  the 
under  surface  are  covered  with  orbicular  red  dish -coloured 
scales,  as  some  species  of  Capparis ;  the  petioles  are  tumid, 
and  furnished  with  a  pit  towards  their  base ;  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  clusters  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches, 
where  of  course  is  also  borne  the  fruit,  as  in  the  Jack  and 
Cocoa  trees. 

The  Durion  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  natives  during  the 
time  (May  and  June)  when  it  is  in  season ;  but  there  is 
usually  also  a  second  crop  in  November.  It  is  as  remark- 
able for  the  delicacy  combined  with  richness  of  its  flavour, 
as  for  the  intolerable  offensiveness  of  its  odour,  which  is 
compared  by  Rumph  to  that  of  onions  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, on  which  account  it  is  seldom  relished  by  strangers, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  many  European  residents.  In 
size  it  is  equal  to  a  melon,  or  a  man's  head,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  a  rollcd-up  hedge-hog  (hence  it  has  been  called 
echinus  arboreus)  in  consequence  of  its  hard  and  thick  rind, 
which  is  yellow-coloured  when  ripe,  being  covered  with 
firm  and  angular  projections.  From  this  appearance  has 
likewise  been  derived  its  Malayan  name,  dury  in  that  lan- 
guage signifying  a  thorn  or  prickle.     (Rumph.) 

The  seed,  with  its  edible  enveloping  pulp,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg ;  the  latter  is  as  white  as  milk,  and  as 
delicate  in  taste  as  the  finest  cream,  and  should  be  eaten 
fresh,  as  it  soon  becomes  discoloured,  and  undergoes  decom- 
position. Excessive  indulgence  in  this,  as  in  other  fruits,  is 
apt  to  create  sickness,  and  therefore  to  its  abundance  has 
been  sometimes  ascribed  the  unhcalthiness  of  some  years ; 
but  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  most  abundant  when  the  rains 
arc  very  heavy  and  follow  great  heats,  the  sickness  is  pro- 
bably due  as  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  as  to 
the  too  free  use  of  this  fruit. 

The  seeds  of  the  Durion  arc  likewise  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  something  of  the  flavour  of  chestnuts.  The  wood 
of  the  tree  is  valued  for  many  economical  purposes,  espe- 
cially when  protected  from  moisture.  The  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  likewise  turned  to  account  by  the  industrious  Chinese, 
as  its  ashes,  when  burnt,  from  probably  containing  potash, 
arc  used  by  them  in  the  preparation  of  some  dyes. 

Marsdcn,  in  his  account  of  Sumatra,  quotes  a  celebrated 
writer  as  saying  that  •  Nature  seems  to  nave  taken  a  plea- 
sure in  assembling  in  the  Malay  islands  her  most  favourite 


productions.'  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Man- 
gosteen,  the  Jack  and  Bread-fruit  trees,  the  Lanseh  and 
Durion,  with  others  which  arc  common  in  other  tropical 

Sarts.  These  it  has  not  been  possible  to  cultivate  in  the 
ot-houses  of  England,  even  witn  all  the  skill  of  its  horti- 
culturists ;  a  circumstance  which  must  bo  ascribed  partly  to 
the  great  size  of  the  trees,  and  partly  to  tbe  peculiarity  in 
climate  of '  India  aquosa,'  as  this  part  of  the  world  was  called 
by  old  writers.  But  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
moisture  has  been  combined  witn  heat  in  flic  present  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  Orchideous  plants,  it  might  perhaps 
be  possible  to  make  some  of  the  above  fruits  grow  in  i 
similar  artificial  climate;  and  by  grafting,  to  make  them 
bear  when  only  a  few  feet  high,  as  has  been  done  with  the 
Mango  in  India. 

DURLACH,  a  circle  of  the  province  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
It  contains  one  town,  two  market- villages,  eight  villages, 
four  hamlets,  and  about  24,200  inhabitants,  of  whpm  about 
18,500  are  Protestants,  5200  Roman  Catholics,  and  501 
Jews,  &c. 

DURLACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Pfln*  at 
the  foot  of  the  Thurmbercr,  a  richly-cultivated  hill,  about 
four  miles  south-cast  of  Carlsruhe,  the  road  to  which  ii 
formed  by  a  straight  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars :  in  Ah%  5# 
N.  lat.,  and  8°  25*  E.  long.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden -Durlacb,  one  of 
whom,  Charles  William,  built  Carlsruhe,  and  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  that  spot.  The  palace,  called  the 
Carlsburg,  and  its  grounds,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  four 
stone  columns  once  set  up  on  the  road  through  the  land  of 
the  Dccumates,  in  the  reigns  of  Caracalla,  Hefiogabalus,and 
Alexander  Severus,  as  well  as  an  altar  to  Hercules,  and 
several  stone  tablets  with  Roman  inscriptions  upon  then, 
are  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place.  It  has  a  church, 
a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  town- hall,  eight  main  streets, 
about  510  houses,  and  a  population  of  about  4600.  Trade, 
agriculture,  and  horticulture,  the  manufacture  of  wine,  and 
mechanical  pursuits,  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  The  environs  are  covered  with  orchards.  There  ii 
a  large  manufactory  of  earthenware  in  the  town ;  and  it  has 
one  of  the  most  extensive  markets  for  grain  in  the  grand 
duchy.  The  celebrated  German  mechanic,  Von  Reichen- 
bach,  was  born  here. 

DTJRSLEY.    [Gloucestershire.] 

DUSSEK,  JOHANN  LUDWIG,  a  celebrated  composer 
for  and  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  was  born  in  Bohemia, 
in  1760.  His  education  in  the  university  of  Prague  we* 
most  liberal,  and  music  forming  a  part  of  it,  he  adopted 
that  art  as  a  profession.  Dussck  came  to  London  aooit 
the  year  1790,  immediately  distinguished  himself  and 
might  have  realized  an  ample  fortune  had  his  industry  and 
discretion  borne  any  proportion  to  his  talents.  In  1800  he 
quitted  England,  and  two  years  after  became  part  of  the 
household,  and  also  the  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  of 
Princev  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  who  died  so  bravely  at 
Saalfield  in  1806.  He  then  entered  into  the  service  of 
Prince  Talleyrand,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death  in 
1812.  'His  compositions,*  says  the  Harmonicon,  'which 
reach  Op.  77 1  are  unequal,  because  many  of  them  were  pro- 
duced by  contract,  therefore  adapted  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  the  mob  of  players ;  but  we  know  scarcely  anv 
composer  of  piano-forte  music  who  has  given  to  the  worm 
so  many  things  that  are  both  good  and  popular  at  the  same 
time.' 

*  DUSSELDORF,  a  county  or  administrative  circle  in  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  province  of  Juliers-Clevcs-Berg,  travelled 
from  south  to  north  by  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Holland,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Munster  and 
Arnsberg,  on  the  south  by  Cologne,  and  on  the  west  by 
Holland  and  the  circle  of  Achcn  or  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  '2106  square  miles,  contains  13  minor 
circlos  and  58  towns,  among  which  arc  Diisscldorf,  Cleves 
(about  7100  inhabitants),  Wesel  (9950),  Duiaburg  (5500), 
Emmerich  (5760),  Miihlhoim  (7000),  Geldern  (3600X 
Keinpeu(3250),  Krefeld  (19,300),  Ratingen  (3950),  Barmen 
(25,100),  Elberfeld  (24,100),  Lennep  (47U0X  Burscheid 
(9960),  Huhescheid  (5300),  Dorp  (4900),  Solingen  (4550), 
Neuss  (8100),  and  Viersen  (3750).  The  present  number  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  Diisscldorf  is  about  722,500:  in  1816  it 
was  587,278;  1821,  613,811 ;  and  1831,  694,727.  It  is  the 
most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  Prussian  dominions. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  CathotefJ, 
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remarkable  arc  St,  Lambert's  the  high  church,  and  the 
oldest    in  the   tern,   which   contains   the   sepultures  of 

al  dukes  of  Berg,  S;c.,  and  the  church 
a   handsome  structure  with  two  si  but   oveilo; 

with  ornaments,  beneath  the  main  altar  of  which  other 
sovereigns  of  Dutaeldorf  lie  entombed,  Besid- 
are  a  synagogue,  three  nunneries,  an  orphan  and  a  lunatic 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  an  infirm ary,  a  polyt echnie  nhool, 
and  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers,  ten  elementary 
Is,  and  ten  schools  for  poor  children,  supported  by  the 

tors  of  the  poor,  a  h  orreotion,  an  obstetrical 

institution,  &c.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1490;  in 
1791   it   was  852;  and   in    lsj;>,    no3.      The  popu];, 

interim  8208  in  1775;  0541  in  1791;  12,lu: 
14,lD0  in  1816;  l*,724o  in  1631.    The 

present  population  is  about  21,000;  and  that  of  the  whole 

tship  iu  1&34  was  )I»109,  of  whom  ^5,833  were  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1833,  the  number  of  births  was  1187,  and  of 
deaths  976.    The  marriages  were  in  that  year  260, 

DiisscM  government,  oil 

of  revenue  and  taxes,  and  tribunals  of  justice,  and  possesses 
an  academy  of  the  fine  arts  and  design  with  about  150 
pupils,  an  architectur.il  institute,  an  observatory,  and  several 
private  collections  in   the  fine  arts,   &&  (he 

promotion  of  the  us<  the  improvement  of  pris 

etc,  and  a  bible  society,  besides  a  variety  of  phikmihi 
associations.  It  Las  manufactories  of  woollens,  cottons, 
ther,  hats,  tobacco,  jewellery  -lockings,  &c,  and 

carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  wines 
spirits,  colonial   produce*   coals,  timber,   slates,  and   other 
commodities.     It  is  a  free  port,  ami  utty 

vessels.     Adjoining  the  town  are  the  royal  gardens,  en 
botanic  garden, 

DUTE'NS,  LOUTS,  w;as  born  at  Tours,  of  a  Pi 
family,  in  I  7 MK     After  receiving  his  education  in  France, 
he  came  to  England,  and  travelled  with  several  neHei 
in  auecetsinTi  ouet  the  On  md  also  acted  for  a  lime 

as  secretary  to  j  t  at  the  court  of  Turin. 

.  i  return  to  England  be  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Elsdon  tn  Northumberland.  He  was  made  member  of  the 
Royal  Siv  idon,  and  of  the  Anadfani  rip- 

tions  et  Belle*  of  Paris.     Being  well   versed    in 

otitic nt  and  modern  philology,  and  in  archeology  and  ft*> 
tnfemeti**,  he  wrote  many  works,  the  principal  of  w  I 
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to  the  accused  (Liw  i,  2G).  This  office  was  exercised  by 
Tnrcpmuus  Suporhus  alone,  for  tyrannical  purposes  (Liv.  i. 
49 ),  and  afterwards  by  the  consuls  (Li v.  ii.  5),  who  were 
indeed  a  duumvirate.  Tin-  Qu/psitores  parricidii  were 
afterwards  substituted  for  the  consuls,  and  these  were  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (Pompon,  I.  ii, 
$.2,1  D) ;  bul  it  Menu  that  the  duumviri  were  again  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  criminal  law  at  the  trial 
of  Maulius  Capitolinui  (Gellius,  xvii.  21);  and  they  are 
mentioned  as  still  i  en  by  Cicero  (Pro  C,  Rabtrio, 

c,  IV.  J.  I  2).  The  duumviri  saeromm,  who  took  care  of  and 
interpreted  the  Sibylline  Books,  were  also  a  von'  antient 
magistracy  (Liv.  iv.  21).  Niebuhr  thinks  (Hut,  of  Romflt 
L,  p.  2 'J4.  Engl.  TrJ  that  the  number  was  dictated  by  a 
wish  to  deal  evenly  with  the  first  two  tribes  the  Rarones 
and  the  Tities.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  municipia 
were  also  celled  duumviri  (Lip*.  Elect.,  i.  23),  or  sometimes 
consuls.  (Cicero,  in  Pisonrm,  c.  XL)  Their  lietors  generally 
carried  little  staves  (hacilta)  before  them ;  but  they  occa- 
siomdly  arrogated  to  themselves  the  fasces.  (Cicero,  Agrar> 
ii.  31.)  The  duumviri  minds  <t  were  two  officers,  tot  elected 
in  the  year  436  v.r.c.  tLiv.  Epit.  lib.  xiL  ;  Niebuhr  sf  Bh- 
rmsehe  Gesrhickte,  th.  iii.  p.  282).  Their  duty  was  to  col- 
lect, equip,  man,  and  command  the  fleets  of  the  republic 
(Liv.  i\.  nil;  iL  Ifl  and  26).  There  were  also  other  duum- 
viri created  for  special  occasions. 

DWARF  is  a  technical   term  employed  by  gar. 
to  distinguish  fruit-trees  whose  branches  proceed  from  i 
to  the  ground  from   riders  or  standards  whose  original 
ral  feet  in  height. 

DWARFING  TREES.  Nature,  in  many  respects,  can 
be  made  to  deviate  fro  in  her  ordinary  course  uf  procedure, 
in  order  to  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  men.  In 
uolhing  if  this  fact  more  apparent  than  in  the  various 
modes  of  dwarfing  trees. 

Tin  trees  of  our  orchards  and  forests*  for  example,  which 

.  naturally  to  a  considerable  size,  can  be  made  to  assume 

a'l  the  appearances  of  maturity  and  age  while  only  a  few 

i  high  ;  a  forest  in  miniature  can  thus  he  created,  which 
lias  a  very  grotesoue  and  curious  appearance.  There  are 
various  methods  of  producing  this  effect :  such  as  selecting 
peculiar  kinds  of  stocks  and  grafting  upon  them.  For 
example,  if  the  pear-tree  be  grafted  upon  the  quince  stock, 
or  the  peach  upon  the  plum,  their  growth  is  very  much  re- 
tarded, and  their  ultimate  size  is  comparatively  small :  the 
same  efFect  is  produced  upon  all  other  trees  where  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  tissue  of  the  stock  and  that  of 
the  scion  which  has  been  grafted  upon  It ;  or  if  dwarf 
varieties  be  grafted  upon  stocks  of  a  similar  constitution, 
though  taller  in  growth,  the  former  will  still  retain  their 
original  character,  Again,  if  the  branches  be  bent,  and  the 
flow  of  the  sap  in  any  way  impeded,  or  if  a  quantity  of  the 
fibrous  roots  be  cut  away,  and  nourishment  more  sparingly 
supplied  to  the  branches,  we  arrive  at  the  same  results. 

Si  ►met imes  trees  are  dwarfed  by  very  levere  pruning, 
particularly  if  this  operation  be  performed  in  summer,  and, 
although  they  evidently  try  for  a  length  of  time  to  overcome 
iii:-  obstruction  to  their  natural  size,  yet  they  eventually 
assume  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  habit,  which,  with  a  little 
care,  may  be  retained  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  in  par- 
ticular have  carried  this  practice  to  a  great  extent,  and  they 
ornament  their  fanciful  gardens  with  miniature  forests  of 
elms,  junipers,  and  other  timber  trees. 

The  methods  of  dwarfing  employed  by  the  Chinese  are 
following: — young  trees  uf  various  sorts  are  planted  in 
Hat  porcelain  vessel-,  ;iud  receive  only  so  much  wat> 
is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive :  in  a  very  short  time  the 
pots  are  completely  tilled  with  routs,  which,  being  hemmed 
in  on  ail  sides,  can  nut  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nu- 
triment, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  growth  of  the 
stem  and  branches  is  thus  impeded.  The  Chinese  also 
pinch  off  the  ends  from  the  young  shoots,  mutilate  the 
roots,  lacerate  the  bark,  tie  down  the  branches,  and  break 
rj  of  theru  halt  through  in  short,  by  every  means  in 
their  power  they  contrive  to  check  gruwih,  so  that,  stunted 
and  deformed  by  these  means,  the  trees  soon  assume  alt 
the  marks  of  age  when  only  two  or  three  feet  high. 

There  is  another  method  of  producing  dwarf  trees,  which 
maybe  termed  accidental:  name!  indi- 

viduals and  obtaining  seed  from  tbem.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  young  seed  is  fertilized  by  the  influence  of 
the  pollen  belonging  to  its  own  flower,  or  to  the  same  plant 
upon  which  it  grows,  the  future  progeny  so  produced  par- 


takes generally  in  a  large  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  parent 
from  which  it  originates.  Now,  if  seed  be  carefully  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  rather  more  dwarf  than  usual 
of  the  plants  produced  by  that  seed  will  be  something 
dwarfer  than  their  parents.  The  dwarfest  individuals  again 
selected  for  seed  will  originate  a  race  yet  dwarfer  lain 
themselves;  and  thus,  with  patience  and  by  successive 
generations,  a  variety  only  a  few  inches  high  may  he  ob- 
tained from  a  species  two  or  three  feet  high,  or  even  higher. 
This  is  the  origin  of  dwarf  roses,  sweet  williams,  dahlia*, 
and  other  common  cultivated  flowl 

With  the  exception  of  this  last-mentioned  method,  all 
the  others,  however  different  they  may  seem,  proceed  from 
the  same  principle;  for  whether  we  graft  upon  stocks  whose 
tissue  differs  in  organization  from  the  scion,  or  whether  ne 
bend  the  branches,  or  cut  or  confine  the  roots,  we  prevent 
the  full  flow  of  (he  sap  in  all  such  cases,  and  thus  advance 
the  age  of  puberty  and  bring  on  a  fruit -bearing  state.  Wben 
plants  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  existence,  all  then 
energies  are  directed  to  the  formation  of  fruit;  hen<* 
forcing  a  tree  into  an  early  state  of  fruit-bearing  is  almost 
synonymous  with  dwarfing  it, 

"  DVflGHT,  TIMOTHY,  an  eminent  American  Presbj- 
terian  divine,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts, 
May  14,  1752.     From  infancy  he  made  rapid  pro 
general  and  scholastic  learning  ;  insomuch  that,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  very  soon  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.  it 
Yale  College,  Newhaven,  he  was  appointed   roaster  of  i 
grammar-school  in  that  town,  and,  before  he  was  tweaty, 
me  of  the  tutors  of  Yale  College.      lie  was  licenced  to 
preach  in   1777,  in  which  year,  the  sessions  of  the  college 
having   been    stopped  by  the  war  of  the  Revoluli 
offered  his  services  as  a  chaplain  in  the  American  &nnj. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year  reo 
desirable  that  he  should  return  to  Northampton,  ami  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  principally  occupied  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  tuition,  first  as  master  of  a  private  seminary,  aat 
as  president  of  Yale  College,  to  which  office  be  wa»  ap- 
pointed in  1 7H5*  He  also  held  the  professorship  of  ll 
He  died  January  11,  1817. 

His  early  life  was  extremely  laborious:   it  is  stated  that 
while  he  kept  school  at  Newhaven  his  time  was  regular!; 
divided :— six  hours  of  each  day  in  school*  eight  hams  in 
close  and  severe  study,  and   the  remaining  ten  hour*  in 
exercise  and   sleep*     (Life,  p.  20.)     Over-exertion   iies/I? 
brought  on  blindness  :  from  the  aye  of  twenty -three  hewai 
continually  subject  to  acute  pain  behind  the  eyes,  and  wu 
unable,  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  to  reed  longer  turn 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  day.     This  makes  the  extent  end 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  which  was  acquired  almost  entirely 
through  the  car,  the  more  remarkable ;   and  the  » 
which  ho  acquired  over  his  mental  powers  by  discipline  rti 
so  complete,  that  he  could  dictate  two  or  thi 
different  amanuenses  at  once,  and  he  seldom  f< •:_. 
difficulty  in  producing  any  fact  which  was  on 
his  memory.     In  1774  he  resorted  to  a  so*  m  efsk- 

stinence  in   food   and  exercise,  which  had  nearU 
fataL     He  recovered  a  vigorous  state  of  heal 
returning   to  a  daily  course  of  strong  exercise,  r* 
benefit   thus  derived  led  him  in  after-life  to 
recreations  regularly  to  a  series  of  excursions, 
have  the  fruits  in  his  l  Travels  in  New  England  a: 
York/  *t  vols.,  8vo„  1823.     These  contain  a  great  ; 
of    information,    statistical,    topographical,   and   h 
which,  considering  Dr.  Dwight's  mental  habiLs  and  oppor- 
tunities, there  is  every  reason  to  presume  accurni 
statistics  of  course  have  long  ceased  to  represent  the 
condition  of  the  country.     The  historical  parts,  e*: 
those  relating  to  the  Indian  history,  manners,  and  warfare, 
are  of  much  interest.     Dr.  Dwight  s  chief  work 
*  Theology  explained  and  defended  in  a  Series 
5  vols.,  Bvo.     It  is  a  course  of  173   lectures,  delivered  by 
him  as  professor  of  divinity  on  the  Sundays  in  fern 
to  occupy  about  four  years.    His  method  of  pp 
Wis  from  very  concise  notes  or  heads,  his  eyes  n 
milting  him  to  undergo  the  labour  of  writing;  so  that  this 
cunous  body  of  divinity  was  not  committed  to  paper 
till  1805,  in  which  year  he  was  provided  with  an  amai 
at  the  expense  of  the  colh 

Two  more  volumes  of  his  sermons,  fifty  nine  in  number 
were  published  in  1827,  and  the  editor  intimates  ti 
has  more  behind.    These  contain  several  addressed 
annually,  according  to  college  custom,  as  preside  if 
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candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Dr.  Dwight  is  said  to  have  been  eminently  a 
useful  and  effective  as  well  as  a  learned  preacher,  and  his 
life  bore  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  his  own  belief.  (Life, 
prefixed  to  his  *  Theology  Explained.1) 

DWINA,  the  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  seventh  with  regard  to  length  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions, originates  in  the  confluence  of  two  smaller  rivers, 
tiie  Sukhoria  and  Yug,  near  Veliki-Usstiug,  in  60°  46'  N. 
lat.,  and  46°  30*  E.  long.    The  Sukhoria,  a  considerable 
stream,  which  flows  out  of  Lake  Goubinskii  or  Kuban,  and 
runs  in  a  very  tortuous  direction  through  the  south-western 
parts  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  describes  a  course, 
along  the  whole  of  which  it  is  navigable,  of  about  285  miles 
between  that  lake  and  the  junction  with  the  Yug.    The 
Yug,  flowing  down  from  a  morass  on  the  northern  range  of 
the  Volga  mountains,  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  same 
government,  and  in  the  early  part  of  its  course  washing  the 
walls  of  Nikolsk  in  its  progress  northwards  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Sukhoria,  has  a  length  of  about  248  miles.   These 
two  rivers  unite  below  Veliki-Usstiug  and  the  river  is 
thenceforward  denominated  the  Dwina.    The  Dwina  pur- 
sues in  general  a  north-westerly  direction  through  the  west- 
ern districts  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  becomes  navi- 
gable before  it  quits  them,  traverses  the  south-western  part 
of  the  government  of  Archangel,  and  discharges  its  waters 
through  five  arms  below  the  town  of  Archangel  into  the 
bay  of  Dwinskaya,  in  the  White  Sea.     Its  length  in  a 
straight  line  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  about  312  miles, 
bat,  including  its  windings,  it  is  estimated  at  about  736 
miles.     It  is  navigable  from  the  close  of  April  to  the  first 
week  in  November  for  a  distance  of  about  240  miles.    It 
Generally  flows  between  high  banks,  and  is  on  an  average 
Dom  500  to  600  feet  in  width ;  at  Archangel  this  width  is 
increased  to  four  miles.     Soon  after  it  has  received  the 
Pinega  on  its  right  bank,  it  forms  a  number  of  islands,  which 
extend  to  its  mouth.    Its  chief  tributaries  arc,  on  its  right 
bank,  the  Vouitsheyda  or  Vitshayda,  the  source  of  which  is 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Vertshoturi  range  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Petshora :  this  river 
has  numerous  bends,  and  falls  into  the  Dwina  near  Ker- 
shensko,  in  the  centre  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  from 
which  point  the  Dwina  becomes  navigable ;  and  the  Pinega, 
io  the  south-western  part  of  the  government  of  Archangel, 
which  becomes  navigable  for  a  distance  of  about  70  miles 
from  Pineg  downwards,  and  after  a  course  of  about  190 
miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Dwina  a  little  above 
the  town  of  Knolmogory.    On  its  left  bank  the  Dwina  re- 
ceives the  Vaga,  which  is  navurable  for  about  75  miles,  and 
joins  the  Dwina  above  Poiusltoi,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  and  the  Yamza,  a  river  navigable  for  about  90 
noes,  which  has  its  confluence  with  the  Dwina  about  36 
miles  above  Vilsk  in  the  same  government.    The  tides  of 
the  Dwina  are  perceptible  nearly  30  miles  above  Archangel. 
The  basin  of  the  river  occupies  an  area  of  about  123,900 
•quire  miles ;  the  bed  is  generally  of  clay,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sand.    It  abounds  in  fish. 

DYEING  is  the  art  of  staining  textile  substances  with 
permanent  colours.  To  cover  their  surfaces  with  colouring 
matters  removable  by  abrasion  would  be  to  apply  a  pig- 
ment rather  than  to  communicate  a  dye.  Dye-stuffs  can 
penetrate  the  minute  pores  of  vegetable  and  animal  fibres 
enly  when  presented  to  them  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
they  can  constitute  fast  colours  only  bypassing  afterwards 
into  the  state  of  insoluble  compounds.  Dyeing  thus  appears 
to  be  altogether  a  chemical  process,  and  to  require  for  its 
the  explanation  and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 

Kies  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  which  regu- 
their  combinations.  It  is  true  that  many  operations  of 
this,  as  of  other  chemical  arts,  have  been  practised  from  the 
most  antient  times,  long  before  any  just  views  were  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  took  place.  Man- 
kind, equally  in  the  rudest  and  most  refined  state,  have 
always  sought  to  gratify  the  love  of  distinction  bv  staining 
their  dress,  sometimes  even  their  skin,  with  gaudy  colours. 
Moses  speaks  of  raiment  dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  of  sheep-skins  dyed  red ;  circumstances  which  indicate 
no  small  degree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  purple 
stuff*  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of 
the  high  priest 

In  the  article  Calico  Printing,  we  have  shown  from 
Pliny  that  the  antient  Egyptians  cultivated  that  art  with 
some  degree  of  scientific  precision,  since  they  knew  the  use 
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of  mordants,  or  of  those  substances  which,  though  they 
may  impart  no  colour  themselves,  yet  enable  white  robes 
(randida  vela)  to  absorb  colouring  drugs  (colorem  sorben- 
tibus  medicamentis).  Tyre,  however,  was  the  nation  of 
antiquity  which  made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation  and  the 
staple  of  its  commerce.  There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the 
sacred  symbol  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contributed  to  its 
opulence  and  grandeur.  Homer  marks  the  value  as  well 
as  antiquity  of  this  dye,  by  describing  his  heroes  as  arrayed 
in  purple  robes.  Purple  habits  are  mentioned  among  the 
presents  made  to  Gideon  by  the  Israelites  from  the  spoils 
of  the  kings  of  Midian. 

The  juice  employed  for  communicating  this  dye  was 
obtained  from  two  different  kinds  of  sheQ-fish,  described 
by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  purpura  and  buceinum; 
and  was  extracted  from  a  small  vessel,  or  sac,  in  their 
throats  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  from  each  ani- 
mal. A  darker  and  inferior  colour  was  also  procured  by 
crushing  the  whole  substance  of  the  buceinum.  A  certain 
quantity  of  the  juice  collected  from  a  vast  number  of  shells 
being  treated  with  sea-salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three 
days ;  after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  more,  occasion- 
ally skimmed  to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when 
thus  clarified  was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  action  of  lime- 
water,  or  or  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus.  Two  opera- 
tions were  requisite  to  communicate  the  finest  Tyrian  purple ; 
the  first  consisted  in  plunging  the  wool  into  the  juice  of 
the  mirpura ;  the  second,  into  that  of  the  buceinum.  Fifty 
drachms  of  wool  required  one  hundred  of  the  former  liquor, 
and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  coccus,  the  kermes  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish  from  the  precious 
animal  juice.  The  colours,  though  probably  not  nearly  fo 
brilliant  as  those  producible  by  our  cochineal,  seem  to  have 
been  very  durable,  for  Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Alex- 
ander, (chap.  36),  that  the  Greeks  found  in  the  treasury  of 
the  king  of  Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  which 
was  as  beautiful  as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  years  old.* 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the 
tedious  complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple 
wool  of  Tyro  so  expensive  at  Rome  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  30/.  of  our  money .t  Not- 
withstanding this  enormous  price,  such  was  the  wealth 
accumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many  of  its  leading 
citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple  attire,  till  tho 
emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  wearing 
purple,  and  prohibited  its  use  to  every  other  person.  This 
prohibition  operated  so  much  to  discourage  this  curious  art 
as  eventually  to  occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western 
and  then  in  tho  eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed 
in  certain  imperial  manufactories  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Dyeing  was  little  cultivated  in  antient  Greece ;  the  people 
of  Athens  wore  generally  woollen  dresses  of  the  natural 
colour.  But  the  Romans  must  have  bestowed  some  pains 
upon  this  art  In  the  games  of  the  circus  parties  were  dis- 
tinguished by  colours.  Four  of  these  are  described  by 
Pliny,  the  green,  the  orange,  the  grey*  and  the  white. 
The  following  ingredients  were  used  by  their  dyers.  A 
crude  native  alum  mixed  with  copperas,  copperas  itself, 
blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen  rocellus,  or  archil,  broom,  mad- 
der, woad,  nut-galls,  the  seeds  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an 
Egyptian  acacia. 

Gage,  Cole,  Pluraier,  R6aumur,  and  Duhamel  have 
severally  made  researches  concerning  the  colouring  juices 
of  shell-fish  caught  on  various  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
have  succeeded  in  forming  a  purple  dye,  but  they  found  it 
much  inferior  to  that  furnished  by  other  means.  The  juice 
of  the  buceinum  is  at  first  white ;  it  becomes  by  exposure 
to  air  of  a  yellowish  green  bordering  on  blue ;  it  afterwards 
reddens,  and  finally  changes  to  a  deep  purple  of  consider- 
able vivacity.  These  circumstances  coincide  with  the  mi- 
nute description  of  the  manner  of  catching  the  purple-dye 

•  'Among  other  thinge,  there  w  as  purple  of  Hermione  (?)  to  the  amount  of 
Are  thousand  talents.*  (Plutarch**  Lives,  trannlated  by  Lnnghorne,  * rang- 
hanTs  edition,  rol.  t.,  p.  2-10.)  Horace  celebrate*  tho  Laconian  dye  in  tho 
following  lines:— 

Nee  Laconical  mini 

Trahunt  honestn  purpura!  cllentw. 

lCurm..l»b.ii.,  OdelS.) 
f  Tliny  tayt  that  a  pound  of  the  double  dipped  Tyrian  purple  was  told  iu 
Romfl  for  a  huudrcA  ctw  ns. 

Vol.  I\»—  1  G 
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shell-fish  which  we  possess  in  the  work  of  an  eye-witness, 
KiuliK'ia  Maerembohtissa,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino VIII.,  who  lived  in  tlu*  eleventh  century. 

The  moderns  have  obtained  from  the  New  World  several 
dye-drugs  unknown  to  the  autients ;  such  as  cochineal. 
nuoi  citron,  Brazil  wood,  logwood,  annatto;  and  they  have 
discovered  the  art  of  using  indigo  as  a  dye,  which  the 
Romans  knew  only  as  a  pigment.  But  the  vast  superiority 
of  our  dyes  over  "those  of  former  times  must  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  employment  of  pure  alum  and  solution 
of  tin  as  mordants,  eixher  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bases ; 
substances  which  give  to  our  common  dye-stuffs  remarkable 
depth,  du nihility,  and  lustre.  Another  improvement  in 
dyeing  of  mure  recent  dale  is  the  application  to  textile  sub- 
stances of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  Prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  manganese  brown,  &c. 

Indigo,  the  innoxious  and  beautiful  product  of  an  interest- 
ing tribe  of  tropical  plants,  which  is  adapted  to  form  the 
must  useful  and  substantial  of  all  dyes,  was  actually  de- 
nounced as  a  dangerous  drug,  and  forbidden  to  be  used,  by 
our  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  act 
*  was  passed  authorizing  searchers  to  burn  both  it  and  log- 
wood in  every  dye-house  where  they  could  be  found.  This 
act  remained  in  full  force  till  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  that 
is,  for  a  great  part  of  a  century.  A  foreigner  might  have 
supposed  that  the  legislators  of  England  entertained  such 
an  affection  for  their  native  woad,  with  which  their  naked 
sires  used  to  dye  their  skins  in  the  old  times,  that  they 
would  allow  no  outlandish  drug  to  come  in  competition 
with  it.  A  most  instructive  book  might  be  written  illus- 
trative of  the  evils  indicted  upon  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Delaval  made  many  ingenious  experiments  to  prove 
that  the  particles  of  dye-stuffs  possess  no  power  of  reflecting 
light,  and  that  therefore  when  viewed  upon  a  dark  ground 
they  all  appear  hiack,  whatever  colour  they  may  exhibit 
when  seen  by  light  transmitted  through  them.  He  hence 
inferred  that  the  difference  of  colour  shown  by  dyed  cloths 
is  owing  to  the  white  lL'ht  which  is  reflected  from  the  textile 
fibres  being  decomposed  in  its  passage  through  the  super- 
induced colouring  particles.  We  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  conclusion  is  in  some  respects  incorrect,  and 
that  the  aluminous,  iron,  and  tin  bases  form  combinations 
with  dye-stuffs  which  arc  capable  of  reflecting  light,  in- 
dependent of  the  reflection  from  the  fibre  itself.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  however  that  this  latter  reflected  light  adds 
greatly  to  the  brightness  of  the  tints,  and  that  the  whiter 
the  textile  substance  is  the  better  dyo  it  will,  generally 
speaking,  receive.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  scouring  or 
blenching  of  the  stuffs  is  usually  prescribed  as  a  process 
preliminary  to  dyeing. 

Bergman  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  referred  to 
chemical  affinities  the  phenomena  of  dyeing.  Having 
plunged  wool  and  silk  into  two  separate  vessels,  containing 
solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a  great 
deal  of  water,  he  observed  that  the  wool  abstracted  much 
of  the  colouring  matter,  and  took  a  deep  blue  tint,  but  that 
the  silk  was  hardly  changed.  He  ascribed  this  difference 
to  the  greater  affinity  subsisting  between  the  particles  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  and  wool,  than  between  these  and  silk  ; 
and  he  showel  that  the  ailinily  of  the  wool  is  sufficiently 
energetic  to  render  the  solution  colourless  by  attracting  the 
whole  of  the  indigo,  while  that  of  the  silk  can  separate  only 
a  little  of  it.  He  thence  concluded  that  dyes  owed  both 
their  permanence  and  their  depth  to  the  intensity  of  that 
attractive  force. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  in  dyeing  the  play  of  affini- 
ties between  the  liquid  medium  in  which  the  dye  is  dis- 
solved and  the  fibrous  substance  to  be  dyed.  When  wool 
is  plunged  in  a  bath  containing  cochineal,  tartar,  and  salt 
of  tin,  it  readily  assumes  a  beautiful  scarlet  hue,  but  when 
cotton  is  subjected  to  the  same  bath  it  receives  only  a 
feeble  pink  tinge.  Dufay  took  a  piece  of  cloth  woven*  of 
woollen  warp  and  cotton  weft,  and  having  exposed  it  to  the 
fulling-mill  in  order  that  both  kinds  of  fibres  might  receive 
the  same  treatment,  he  then  subjected  it  to  the  scurlc  t  dye ; 
he  found  that  the  woollen  threads  became  of  a  vivid  rod, 
while  the  cotton  continued  white.  By  studying  th«»r.e  dif- 
ferences of  affinity,  and  by  varying  the  preparations  and 
processes,  with  the  same  or  different  dyo- stuffs,  we  may 
obtain  an  indefinite  variety  of  colours  of  variable  solidity 
and  depth  of  shade.  * 


Dye-stuffs,  whether  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  though 
susceptible  of  solution  in  water,  and,  in  this  state,  of  pene- 
trating the  pores  of  fibrous  bodies,  seldom  possess  alone  the 
power  of  fixing  their  particles  so  durably  as  to  be  capable 
of  resisting  tlie  action  of  water,  light,  and  air.  For  ihU 
purpose  they  require  to  be  aided  by  another  cla»s  of  bodies 
already  alluded  to,  which  bodies  may  not  possess  any  colour 
in  themselves,  but  serve  in  this  case  merely  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  dye  and  the  substance  to  be  d\oL 
These  bodies  were  supposed,  in  the  infancy  of  the  arf.  to 
seize  the  fibres  by  an  agency  analogous  to  that  of  the  teeth 
of  animals,  and  were  hence  called  mordants,  from  the 
Latin  verb  mordere,  to  bite.  However  preposterous  this 
comparison  is  now  known  to  he,  the  tenh  derived  from  it 
lias  gained  such  a  fooling  in  the  language  of  the  dyer  that 
all  writers  upon  his  art  are  compelled  to  adopt  it. 

Mordants  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  not  only  fixing 
but  also  occasionally  modifying  the  dye,  by  forming  with 
tho  colouring;  particles  an  insoluble  compound,  which  is 
deposited  wfthin  the  textile  fibres.  Such  dyes  as  arc 
capable  of  passing  from  the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  state, 
and  of  thus  becoming  permanent,  without  the  addition  of 
a  mordant,  have  been  called  substantive,  and  all  the  others 
have  been  called  adjective  colours.  Indigo  and  tannin  arc 
perhaps  the  only  dyes  of  organic  origin  to  Which  the  title 
substantive  can  be  applied,  and  even  they  probably  arc  so 
altered  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  hi  their  fixation  upon  stuff*, 
as  to  form  no  exception  to  the  true  theory  of  mordants. 

Mordants  are  of  primary  importance  in  dyeing;  they 
enable  us  to  vary  the  colours  almost  indefinitely  with  the 
same  dye,  to  increase  their  lustre,  and  to  give  them  a 
durability  which  they  otherwise  could  not  possess.  A 
mordant  is  not  always  a  simple  agent,  but  in  the  mixture 
of  which  it  consists  various  compounds  may  be  formed,  ro 
that  the  substances  may  not  act  directly,  but  through  a 
series  of  transformations.  The  China  blue  process  [Calico 
Printing]  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  truth.  Some- 
times the  mordant  is  mixed  with  the  colouring  matters, 
sometimes  it  is  applied  by  itself  first  of  all  to  the  stuff, 
and  at  others  both  these  methods  arc  conjoined.  We  may 
dye  successively  with  liquors  which  contain  different  sub- 
stances, which  will  act  differently  according  to  the  different 
mordants  successively  employed.  One  solution  will  giro 
up  its  base  to  the  stuff  only  when  aided  by  heat ;  another 
acts  bettor  and  more  uniformly  when  cold,  though  this  is 
a  rarer  case. 

When  a  mordant  consists  of  a  changeable  metallic  oxide, 
as  of  iron  or  tin,  unless  great  nicely  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation, either  no  effect  or  an  injurious  one  may  be  produced 
upon  the  dye.  All  these  circumstances  prove  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  the  dyer  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  chemiejl 
science.  Each  of  the  great  dye-works  in  Alsaco,  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  fixity  of  their  colours,  is  superintended  in 
the  laboratory  department  by  a  gen  lie  man  who  has  studied 
chemistry  for  two  or  more  sessions  in  the  universities  of 
Paris  or  some  other  eminent  schools.  The  numerous  com- 
plaints which  for  some  time  back  have  been  made  ill  foreign 
markets  of  the  fugitiveness  of  our  calico,  but  especially  of 
our  cloth  dyes,  ought  to  rivet  the  attention  of  our  treat 
manufacturers  and  merchants  on  this. important  desidera- 
tum, and  to  lead  them  to  supply  it  by  consulting  qualified 
persons  as  to  the  best  means  of  improving  this  great  branch 
of  national  industry. 

The  first  principle  of  dyeing  fast  colours,  we  have  seen, 
consists  in  causing  the  colouring  matter  to  undergo  such  a 
change,  when  deposited  upon  the  wool  or  other  stuffs,  as  to 
become  insoluble  in  the  liquor  of  the  dye-bath.  Tho  niort 
powerfully  it  resists  the  action  of  other  external  agents,  the 
more  solid  or  durable  is  the  dye.  Generally  speaking,  » 
piece  of  well-dyed  cloth  should"  not  be  materially  affected 
by  hot  water,  by  soap  and  water,  by  exposure  to  air  ond 
light,  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  even  fcy  very  dilute  aqueous 
chlorine. 

In  the  following  details  concerning  the  art  of  dyeing  ** 
shall  consider  principally  its  application  to  wool  and  sflk, 
having  already  treated,  in  tho  article  Calico  Printing,  of 
what  is  peculiar  lo  cotton  and  linen. 

The  operations  to  which  wool  and  silk  are  subjected  pre- 
paratory lo  beinjr  dyed  aw  intended,  1,  to  separate  certain 
foreign  matters  from  the  animnl  fibre :  2,  to  render  it  wore 
apt  to  unite  with  such  colouring  particles  as  the  dyer  wishes 
to  fix  upon  it,  as  also  to  take  therefioiu  a  more  lively  and 
agreeable  tint,  as  well  as  to  be  less  liable  to  soil  in  usd 
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Tie  matters  foreign  to  the  fibre  arc  cither  such  as  arc  natu- 
ral;) associated  with  it  during  its  production  by  the  animal, 
<:i*h  as  have  been  added  to  it  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
'.^Tjtijus  or  such  as  have  been  accidentally  applied. 

Silk  is  scoured  by  means  of  boiling  in  soap  and  water, 
v,.is?rebp\  it  U  freed  from  a  varnish  improperly  called  gum. 
T!;:s  consists  of  an  azotized  compound,  which  may  be  sopa- 
r.i:ul  in  a  gelatinous  form  by  cooling  the  hot  water  satu- 
i...  I  with  "it.  It  constitutes*  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
vi^hi  uf  mo.- 1  raw  silks,  and  contains  a  little  colouring 
!i:;!!u.v  uf  an  orange  or  yellow  hue.  When  silk  is  required 
:■;!:«:•  extremely  white,  cither  to  be  woven  in  that  state,  or 
■  >  leceivo  ihc  brightest  and  purest  dyes,  it  should  be  ex- 
;-..*iril  to  the  action  of  humid  sulphurous  aoid.  [Sulphuha- 
ijun.]  For  dark  dyes,  silk  need  not  be  scoured  at  ull,  in 
saL-h  case  it  preserves  its  whole  weight.  Wool  is  first 
'.ifehcd  in  running  water  to  separate  its  coarser  impurities ; 
it  i>  then  deprived  of  its  yolk  (a  species  of  auimal  soap 
H'fteted  from  the  skin  of  the  sheep)  either  by  the  action  of 
iuunuiiiacal  urine,  by  soap  and  water,  or  by  a  weak  lye  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  Common  wools  lose  in  this  way  from 
10  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  and  Merino  wools  still 
cwre.  Tbey  receive  their  final  bleaching  by  tlie  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  or  by  aqueous  sulphurous  acid. 

Wools  present  remarkable  difference*  in  thcii  aptitude  of 
combining  with  dye-stuffs,  which  depend  upon  the  different 
struct uro  of  the  imbrications  of  the  filaments.  (Ure's  Pki- 
twphy  qf  Manufactures,  p.  91.)  The  colouring  particles 
*«m  to  insinuate  themselves  at  these  pores  with  greater  or 
k*s  facility,  and  to  be  retained  with  greater  or  less  force, 
according  to  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  orifices.  This 
difference  in  dyeing,  therefore,  is  not  due  to  the  repulsive 
union  of  ratty  matter,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
since  it  still  exists  in  wool  even  when  every  particle  of  grease 
has  been  removed  from  it  by  alcohol  and  arther.  A  bran 
U'il  is  often  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  make  wool  take  the 
dye  more  readily  and  equally;  but  a  hot  lye  containing  one- 
Lilf  per  cent,  of  crystallized  <  arbonatc  of  soda  answers  much 
letter.  When  heated  to  the  temperature  of  140°  or  150° 
Fahr.,  four  parts  of  wool  should  be  immersed  in  that  liquor, 
and  turned  about  for  half  an  hour.  Tho  wool  receives  a  faint 
yellowish  tint  from  this  bath,  but  it  speedily  becomes  white 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  it  may  be  whitened  at  once  by  passing 
it  through  tepid  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid.  The  yellow  colour  is  most  probably  occa- 
sioned by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphur  and  iron  contained  in 
the  wool. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Roard, 
alum  combines  with  wool  in  the  state  of  a  sail,  without  se- 
paration of  its  acid  constituent.  Wool  boiled  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar  decomposes  a  portion  of  it  completely  :  some 
of  the  acid  and  a  little  of  the  tartar  combine  with  the  wool, 
while  a  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  remains  in  the  bath.  This 
bet  is  interesting  in  reference  to  the  scarlet  dye,  showing 
the  important  part  which  tartaric  acid  here  performs. 

Tinctorial  colours  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  are  black;  brown,  or  dun;  blue;  yellow;  and  red;  the 
compound  are  gray;  purple;  green ;  orange;  and  other  nu- 
merous modifications,  all  producible  by  the  mixture  of  sim- 
ple colours.  We  shall  treat  here  of  only  black  and  brown, 
to  supply  an  omission  in  the  previous  part  of  the  '  Cyclo- 
pedia, The  other  dyes  will  he  discussed  in  their  alpha- 
betical i>Iaces. 

Black, — If  we  apply  to  a  white  stuff  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
ia  certain  proportions,  the  resulting  colour  will  bo  black. 
Proceeding  on  tins  principle,  Father  Castul  asserted  that  15 
parts  of  blue,  5  of  red,  and  3  of  yellow  will  produce  a  per- 
fect black ;  but  in  making  this  statement  lie  was  inlluenced 
father  by  theoretical  than  practical  considerations.  In  fact 
he  has  afforded  us  no  means  of  procuring  these  simple  co- 
lours in  an  absolute  state.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however, 
that  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  employed  in  adequate  quantities, 
vi-1  produce  black :  because  they  will  together  absorb,  or 
obstruct  the  passage  of  all  coloured  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
cause  its  total  privation,  whence  blackness  must  result.  If 
■e  suppose  a  piece  of  cloth,  to  winch  these  three  colours 
Lave  been  communicated,  but  not  in  such  proportions  as  to 
produce  a  pure  black,  we  shall  have  a  tint  corresponding  to 
the  colour  that  is  in  excess  ;  as,  for  example,  a  blue,  violet, 
rtr.l,  or  greenish  black ;  and  with  paler  tints  we  shall  have  a 
bluish,  violet,  red,  or  greenish  gray. 

Gall-nuts,  and  a  salt  of  iron,  so  generally  employed  for  the 
black  dye,  give  merely  a  violet  or  greenish  gray,  and  never  a 


pure  black.  The  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  contains  a  brown 
empyreumatic  matter,  occasions  a  brown  inclining  to  green- 
ish yellow  in  light  shades,  and  to  chesnut  brown  in  dark 
hues.  By  galling  cotton  and  silk,  after  a  bath  of  pyrolignite 
of  iron,  and  reiterating  the  processes  several  times,  a  tole- 
rably pure  black  may  be  procured.  Galls,  logwood,  and  a 
salt  ot  iron  (copperas)  produce  merely  a  very  deep  violet 
blue ;  but  if  they  be  applied  to  wool  in  a  hot  bath,  with  fre- 
quent exposure  to  air,  the  logwood  induces  a  brownness 
which  is  favourable  to  the  formation  0f  black. 

The  black  dye  for  hats  is  communicated  by  logwood,  cop- 
peras, and  verdigris  mixed  in  certain  proportions  in  the 
same  bath ;  from  that  mixture  there  results  a  vast  quantity 
of  an  ochreous  muddy  precipitate,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  copperas  employed.  This  mud  forms  a  de- 
posit upon  the  hats  which  not  only  corrodes  the  fine  heaver 
filaments,  but  causes  both  them  and  the  felt  to  turn  speedily 
of  a  rusty  brown.  A  well-dyed  black  hat  should  retain  its 
original  tint  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is  no  process  in  dye- 
ing so  defective  as  that  of  hats,  or  which  stands  so  much 
in  need  of  scientific  amelioration.  The  hatter  tries  to  wash 
away  this  ochreous  inud  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
counteracts  the  acid  by  a  weak  alkaline  both,  thus  intro- 
ducing two  adventitious  evils  as  remedies  for  the  first  and 
main  evil,  which  a  very  little  chemical  science  could 
obviate. 

Since  gall-nuts  give  a  blue  precipitate  with  the  peroxide 
salts  of  iron,  they  arc  occasionally  replaced  by  sumach, 
bablah,  &c. ;  but  account  should  be  taken  in  this  .substitution 
of  the  proportions  of  red  or  yellow  colouring  matter  in  these 
substances,  relatively  to  the  tannin  which  alone  forms  the 
blue  precipitate.  When  a  black  of  the  best  possible  shade 
is  to  be  given,  the  wool  should  be  first  grounded  with  in- 
digo, then  passed  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  sumach,  and 
protosulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas).  Sumach  and  nut- 
galls  may  also  be  employed  in  the  proportion  of  C  to  *2i  ;  or 
the  sumach  may  be  replaced  by  nut-galls,  if  they  be  equal 
to  one- third  of  the  sumach  prescribed.  A  good  black  nmv 
be  dyed  upon  an  indigo  ground  with  100  pounds  of  wool, 
by  taking  200  pounds  of  logwood,  GO  pounds  of  sumach,  2£ 
pounds  of  galls,  and  20  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  and 
giving  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  to  the  wool,  with 
airings  between.  A  good  black,  without  an  indigo  blue 
ground,  may  be  given  to  100  pounds  of  wool,  by  boiling  it 
in  a  bath  of  25  pounds  of  alum  and  C74  of  tartar;  ground- 
ing it  with  weld  and  madder;  then  passing  it  through  n 
bath  of  200  pounds  of  logwood,  GO  of  sumach,  and  2J-  of 
galls ;  taking  it  out,  adding  to  the  bath  20  pounds  of  cop- 
peras; lastly,  giving  it  three  heats  of  two  hours  each  time. 

The  best  French  black,  according  to  Ilellot,  may  be  given 
to  wool  by  first  dyeing  it  a  dark  blue  in  the  indigo  vat, 
washing  and  fulling  it ;  then  for  every  50  pounds,  putting 
into  the  copper  S  pounds  of  bruised  galls,  and  as  much 
logwood  tied  up  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag,  and  boiling  them 
for  twelve  hours.  One- third  of  the  bath  thus  prepared  is 
to  be  transferred  into  another  copper  with  one  pound  of 
verdigris,  and  the  wool  or  stuff  is  to  be  worked  in  this  so- 
lution without  intermission  for  two  hours,  the  bath  being 
kept  hot,  but  not  boiling.  After  taking  out  the  stuff,  an- 
other third  part  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  added  along  with 
four  pounds  of  green  copperas ;  the  fire  must  be  lowered 
while  this  salt  is  being  dissolved,  and  the  bath  being  re- 
freshed with  a  little  cold  water,  the  stuff  is  to  be  worked 
through  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  aired.  Lastly, 
the  residuary  third  of  the  first  bath  is  to  be  now  introduced, 
taking  care  to  squeeze  the  contents  of  J  he  bog.  From  eight 
to  ten  pounds  of  sumach  are  added,  the  liquor  is  just  made 
to  boil,  then  refreshed  with  some  cold  water,  after  which  a 
pound  of  green  copperas  being  dissolved  in  it,  the  stuff  is 
again  passed  through  it  for  an  hour.  It  is  now  taken  out, 
aired,  washed,  then  returned  to  the  copper,  and  worked  in 
the  bath  for  another  hour.  It  is  next  wa^ed  at  the  river 
and  fulled.     A  finish  is  prescribed  >n  the  madder-bath. 

The  ordiuary  proportions  used  by  the  English  black  dyers 
for  100  pounds  of  cloth,  previously  treated  in  the  indigo 
vat,  are  about  5  pounds  of  copperas,  as  much  nut-galls 
bruised,  and  30  pounds  of  logwood.  They  first  gall  the 
cloth,  and  then  pass  it  through  the  decoction  of  logwood 
in  which  the  copperas  has  been  dissolved.  A  finish  of 
weld  is  often  given  after  fulling ;  but  this  is  of  doubtful 
utility,  especially  when  a  little  soap  has  been  used  in  the 
fulling-mill. 

Vitalis  prefers  the  pyrolignite  of  iron  to  the  sulphate  for 
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the  black  dye,  and  says  it  produces  a  softer  and  more  velvety 
colour.  "We  by  no  means  join  in  this  opinion,  having  found 
the  pyrolignite  apt  to  communicate  a  brown  tint  to  the  blue 
black,  an  effect  producible  also  by  using  old  copperas  per- 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  air. 

The  block  dye  vat,  as  it  gets  exhausted,  is  employed  to 
dye  greys  of  various  shades. 

Silk  is  dyed  black  in  two  methods,  according  to  the  mar- 
ket for  which  it  is  made.  When  sold  by  weight,  as  was 
formerly  the  practice  at  Tours,  and  is  now  with  silk  thread 
in  this  country,  it  is  an  object  with  the  dyer  to  load  it  with 
as  much  colouring  or  other  matter  as  possible.  Sugar  is  at 
present  much  employed  to  falsify  the  weight  of  English  silk 
thread,  as  any  person  may  discover  by  applying  a  hank  of  it 
to  his  tongue.  We  have  seen  thread  more  than  doubled  in 
weight  by  this  fraudulent  device.  Such  silk  is  called  Eng- 
lish black  by  the  French,  who  are  not  suffered  to  practise 
this  deception.  When  silk  is  sold  by  superficial  measure, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  the  dyer's  object  to  give  it  a 
black  colour  with  as  little  weight  of  materials  as  possible. 
Hence  the  distinction  well  known  in  the  trade  of  heavy 
and  light  silks. 

The  25  per  cent  of  weight  which  silk  has  lost  in  scouring 
may  be  in  a  great  measure  recovered,  by  giving  it  a  sufficient 
dose  of  galls.  For  this  purpose  a  bath  is  made  by  boiling 
galls  equal  to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  the  weight  of  the 
silk  for  three  or  four  hours  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  letting  the  decoction  settle  for  two  hours.  The 
silk  must  be  steeped  in  this  bath  from  twonty  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  then  washed  in  the  river.  The  first  galling  is 
however  commonly  given  with  a  bath  somewhat  spent ;  and 
for  heavy  blacks  generally  upon  unscoured  silk.  Several 
successive  immersions  in  gall-baths,  and  of  considerable 
duration,  are  usually  given  to  silk,  with  intervening  wash- 
ings and  wringings  at  the  peg. 

The  silk  dyers  keep  up  from  year  to  year  a  black  vat, 
often  of  very  complex  composition.  The  essential  consti- 
tuents of  the  vat  are  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum ;  but  many 
vegetable  matters,  as  well  as  filings  of  iron,  are  usually 
added.  This  bath  being  heated  short  of  boiling,  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  for  about  an  hour,  the  silks  are  worked  in 
it  with  much  manipulation,  occasional  wringing  out,  airing, 
and  re-dipping.  As  the  copperas  and  gum  get  exhausted, 
the  bath  must  be  replenished  with  these  ingredients  in  due 
proportions.  The  audition  of  logwood  and  verdigris  is  very 
useful  to  the  black  silk  dye,  and  is  now  generally  made.  A 
ground  of  walnut  peels  is  a  good  and  cheap  preparation  for 
this  dye. 

We  have  entered  into  these  theoretical  and  practical 
details  concerning  the  black  dye,  as  we  conceive  them 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  our  cloth  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  have  hitherto  followed  too  much  a  blind  routine. 
Every  wearer  of  a  black  coat  or  trowsers  is  soon  convinced 
to  his  cost  that  great  improvements  remain  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  dyeing. 

II.  brown  or  dun  colour. — This  dye  is  not  so  common 
in  this  country  as  on  the  continent,  where  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  produced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  steep- 
ing ripe  walnuts  with  their  peels  in  water  for  a  year  or  two 
till  the  vat  acquires  a  deep  brown  colour  and  a  fetid  smell. 
This  infusion  affords  very  agreeable  and  permanent  brown 
tints  without  anv  mordant,  while  it  preserves  the  downy 
softness  of  the  woo',  and  requires  but  a  simple  and  econo- 
mical process.  In  dyeing  with  this  infusion,  a  quantity  of 
it  proportional  to  the  shade  required  is  to  be  put  into  the 
copper,  diluted  with  water,  and  made  to  boil.  The  cloth  or 
yarn  needs  merely  to  be  moistened  beforehand  with  tepid 
water,  to  be  then  plunged  in  the  bath,  and  turned  about 
till  sufficiently  dyed.  Some  dyers,  however,  give  the  stuff 
a  preparatory  mordant  of  alum,  and  leave  it  to  drain  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  subjecting  it  to  the  bath  of  walnut- 
peels. 

Sumach  is  usually  employed  in  this  country  to  dye  fawns, 
and  some  browns ;  but  more  beautiful  browns  may  be  given 
to  woollen  stuffs  by  boiling  them  first  with  one-fourth  their 
weight  of  alum  and  some  tartar  and  copperas;  washing, 
and  afterwards  dyeing  them  in  a  madder  bath.  The  shade 
of  colour  depends  upon  the  proportion  which  the  copperas 
bears  to  the  alum. 

A  eood  brown  may  also  be  obtained  by  mordanting  every 
pound  of  the  stuff  with  two  ounces  of  alum  and  one  ounce 
of  common  salt  in  a  boiling  bath ;  and  then  dyeing  it  in  a 
bath  of  logwood  to  which  some  copperas  lias  been  added : 


or  the  stuff  dyed  red  in  the  madder  bath  mav  be  turned 
about  in  the  black  dye  vat  till  the  required  shade  be  hit. 

The  finest  browns  are  produced  by  boiling  each  pound  of 
the  wool  with  two  ounces  of  alum,  dyeing  it  in  a  cochineal 
bath,  and  then  transferring  it  into  a  bath  containing  a  little 
cochineal  darkened  with  acetate  of  iron.  Instead  of  cochi 
neal  the  archil  or  cudbear  bath  may  be  used  with  a  little 
sumach  or  galls.  This  forms  a  cheaper  but  a  more  fugitive 
colour. 

A  beautiful  brown  tint,  on  wool  or  silk,  may  be  had  by 
first  giving  a  pale  blue  shade  in  the  indigo  vat,  then  mor- 
danting with  alum,  washing  and  finishing  in  a  madder  bath 
till  the  proper  brown  be  brought  up.  The  Saxon  blue  vat 
may  also  be  used.  If  the  stuff  be  mordanted  with  alum 
and  tartar,  then  boiled  in  a  madder  batli,  afterwards  in  one 
of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  more  or  less  copperas  has  been 
added,  we  shall  have  a  mordore,  cinnamon,  or  chestnut 
brown.  By  the  combination  of  olive  shades  with  red, 
bronze  tints  may  be  produced.  For  twenty-five  pounds  of 
stuff  a  bath  containing  four  pounds  of  fustic  will  suffice. 
Boil  the  wood  two  hours,  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  bath 
for  an  hour,  take  it  out,  and  drain.  Add  to  the  bath  four 
or  six  ounces  of  copperas  and  a  pound  of  madder  or  sandal 
wood  ;  then  work  the  stuff  in  it  till  the  wished- for  shade  is 
attained. 

Silk  may  receive  a  ground  of  annatto,  and  then  be  dyed 
in  a  bath  of  logwood  or  Brazil  wood,  whereby  a  Ane  brown 
tint  is  obtained.  ' 

Catechu  is  used  for  giving  a  bronze  and  brown  to  cotton 
goods.    [Calico-Printing.J 

Blue  colours  are  dyed  with  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  and 
woad.  Yellows  with  fustic,  Persian  berries,  quercitron, 
turmeric,  and  weld.  Reds,  with  archil  or  cudbear,  Brazil 
wood,  cochineal,  kcrmes,  lac,  logwood,  luadder,  saftlower,  or 
carthamus. 

The  purple,  green,  and  orange  dyes  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  the  heads  of  Scarlet  Dyb,  Indigo,  anS 
Quercitron. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  practical  remarks. 
M.  Roard,  long  the  skilful  director  of  the  Gobelins*  dye- 
works,  has  observed  that  copper  boilers  exercise  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  delicate  dyes.  He  found  that  ammonia 
causes  a  blue  precipitate  in  the  alum  bath  made  in  such 
boilers,  while  it  causes  merely  a  white  precipitate  in  the 
same  bath  made  in  vessels  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  tin. 
When  wool  is  kept  for  some  hours  in  boiling-water  con- 
tained in  a  copper  vessel,  it  acquires  a  greenish  gray  tint ; 
a  result  increased  by  the  ordinary  mixture  of  alum  and  tar- 
tar. If  into  this  bath  white  wool  be  plunged,  it  receives  a 
greenish  yellow,  or  sometimes  an  ochrey  hue. 

These  observations  of  M.  Roard  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  should  lead  dyers  to  employ  tin  or  at  least 
brass  boilers  instead  of  copper  ones  for  all  vivid  colours. 
Heating  with  steam,  either  by  double  vessels,  by  straight  or 
spiral  tubes,  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  preferred  in  the 
dye-house  to  naked  fires,  which  seldom  fail  to  carbonize 
some  portions  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  and 
thereby  to  degrade  the  colours.  The  top  edge,  or  surface 
of  the  boilers  should  be  about  three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor;  this  being  a  height  which  the  workmen  find 
most  convenient  for  their  manipulations  when  they  stand 
upon  a  s£ep  8  or  10  inches  high. 

The  stuffs  mordanted  with  alum  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  bath  immediately,  but  be  allowed  to  drain  and 
air  for  24  hours.  The  colours  are  thereby  rendered  more 
lively  than  when  dyed  soon  after  the  aluming.  As  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  an  old  alum  bath  is  better  than  one 
fresh  made,  it  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  be  strength- 
ened or  refreshed  by  the  requisite  additions  of  alum  and 
tartar.  It  is  certain  that  wools  boiled  in  alum  tlie  second 
time,  are  more  beautiful  than  those  boiled  in  it  the  first 
time. 

DYER,  JOHN,  born  in 'l  700,  was  the  second  son  of  a 
respectable  solicitor  of  Aberglasney  in  Caermarthenshire. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school,  and  when 
that  was  completed,  began  the  study  of  the  law.  An  early 
taste  for  poetry  and  painting  led  him  to  relinquish  his  legal 
pursuits,  and  he  travelled  about  South  Wales  in  the  capacity 
of  an  itinerant  painter.  At  this  period  lie  wrote  his  poem 
1  Grongar  Hill,'  which  was  published  in  1727.  Though  he 
seems  to  have  made  but  small  proficiency  in  painting,  be 
went  to  Italy  to  study,  where  he  wrote  the  '  Ruins  of  Rome,' 
a  descriptive  poem,  published  in  1 740.    On  his  return  te 
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ill  independence,  he  Tctired  into  the 

I ;  trl  v  named 

Ensor,  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Shakspeare.     He  died  in 

t"5S,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  longer  poem  'The 

Fleece,'  having  gradually  improved  his  fortune. 

*The  Fleece  is  a  Ions;  unreadable  poem,  of  a  purely  di- 
sc U  c  k  i  n  d ,   The  to  iddle  o  f  I  he  b  st  ce  n  t  u  ry  was  rem  u  r  tab]  y 
robfic    in    poems  which   took    for  their  model   Virgil's 
Dyer's  *  Fleece,*  Grainger's  *  Sugar-cane/  and 
"s  *  Cyder, *  are  all  of  this  class.  By  selecting  subjects 
Kent  tally  un  poetical,  whatever  might  be  the  ingenuity  of 
le  writers,  they  could  do  no  mure  than  make  a  tolerable 
f  ■  bod   kind;    for  they  did  not  confine  themselves 
a  mere  outline  of  the  subject,  which  they  might  fill  up 
th  what   colouring  they  pleased,  but  essayed  to  give,  in  a 
form,  the  intricacies  and  minutiae  of  various  branches 
i  lion  of  Virgil's  '  Georgics*  for  a 

'♦del  was  in  itself  a  fallacy,  as  we  question  whether  this 
srk.  with  all  its  beauties,  would  be  much  read  at  the 
esent  I  it  not  for  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 

1  studying  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  the  Au- 
:*tan  age»,  and  fur  the  light  it  throws  on  the  agriculture 
the  smtients.  The  *  Ruins  of  Rome/  with  here  and 
ere  *  fine  line,  seldom  rises  above  mediocrity,  and  is  a 
rr  heavy  performance* 

It  u  on  the  poem  of  his  voulh,  *  Grongar  Hill,*  that 
Far*o  reputation  depends.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  depth  of 
^ught,  no  new  idea  in  this  work,  but  it  is  a  ino^i  vivid 
liant  combination  of  pleasing  image*  The  poet 
okes  the  muse  to  *  draw  the  larvdskip  bright  and  strong,' 
I  the  muse  seems  to  grant  his  request.  We  tuny  cm 
»  poetn  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  walking  Up-hill,  and 
uck  with  the  succession  of  scenery  which  opens  all  around, 
says  the  first  thing  thai  comes  into  his  head;  and  as  he 
iflected  by  none  but  beautiful  prospects,  what  he  says  is 
t  to  be  pleasing.  '  Grongar  Hill'  will  always  be  a  ge- 
nl  favourite. 

DYKE  (in  Geology),  a  fissure  caused  by  the  dislocation 
itrata.  commonly  also  termed  a  fault.  Dykes  are  of  fro- 
rat  occurrence,  and  often  extend  several  miles,  pene- 
unflr  generally  to  an  unknown  depth.  They  must  have 
tn  produced  by  some  violent  disturbances,  and  the  amount 
h* Wat  ton  of  necessity  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the 
of  the  disturbing  force.  Accordingly  there  are 
kes  of  gTeat  width  and  extent,  which  materially 
set  tne  free  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur,  while 
ire  are  others  so  slight  that  it  requires  much  care  and 
ttrtatiun  to  ascertain  their  existence.  The  strata  are  in 
*t  cases  uplifted  on  one  side  of  the  dyke  much  higher 
"ag  many  fathoms)  than  those  on  the  other  side,  and 
parent  irregularity  of  strata  most  perplexing 
Sometimes  it  happens  that,  without  any 
f  surface,  two  distinct  strata  appear  to  form  a 
ous  line,  as  in  the  Black  Down  Hills  in  Devonshire. 
csors  Group.]  In  some  esses,  however,  dislocation 
without  any  alteration  of  the  /etW  of  the  strata  on 
wde,  but  the  appearance  of  the  strata  immediately 
sometimes  affords  proof  of  the  action 


1      al  Fields.]     Dykes  are  o£|wo  distinct   cha- 
cletv  depending  upon  the  manner  in  which  they   have 

fi,  and  the  substance  of  which  they  are 
led.  Dvkvs  of  the  first  description  are  those  into 
ocous  rocks  are  supposed  to  have  been  injected  in  a  state 
fiuioo.  and  now  appear  as  a  consolidated  mass.  [Basalt,] 
i  la*  second  the  fissures  are  filled  with  the  debris,  some- 
aea  mixed  with  clay,  of  the  dislocated  strata  through 
\oA  they  pass.  In  some  cases  the  fissure  has  evidently 
em  turd  unoccupied  for  a  lung  period,  and  the  filling  up 

•  pfctfeadtl   gradually  from  the  sides  inwards.     This  is 

v  in  the  carboniferous  limestoi 
Bfiaad  and  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the 

ami  length  itervening  between  the  production  of 

fta  rusting  of  calcareous  matter,  the  outside  of  each  is 
upon  which  the   next  layer  has  been 
in  the  central  portions  of  such  fissures  cavities  are 

*  r*>  means  uncommon. 

>,  a  word  of  comparatively 
•atom  use,  now  universally  adopted  as  signifying  the 
itt^e  of  matter  in  in  distinguished  from  static** 

aich  relates  to  matter  at  rest.     Under  so  general  a  term, 
ir  plan    requires  us  simply  to  refe  <ler  to  the 

•serai  articles  connected  with  the  subject. 


Dynamics  maybe  divided  into  two  distinct  parts;    Qm 
mathematical  consideration  of  motion,  without  reference  to 
any  connexion  with  its  oaute;  and  Ibe  experimental  iu 
ligation  of  the  connexion  between  pressure  and  the  motion 
produced  by  it,  together  with  the  mathematical  exhibition 
of  the  laws  under  which  the  second  is  a  consequence  ot 
the  first.    The  former  branch  is  purely  mathematical,  and 
will  be  further  treated  under  the  head  SIotion;  Relative  ; 
the  latter  will  be  found,  as  to  its  experimental  part,  under 
Motion,  Laws  of;  and  as  to  the  mathematical  pari,  under 
Forces,  Impressed  and  Effective,  end  Virtual  Velo- 
cities, Principle  of.     We  need  not  suggest  that  such 
articles  as  Force,  Gravitation,  Attraction,  Pi  Hum 
sion.    Friction,  See.  &e,   contain  the  details  of  nutter 
connected  with  the  general  term  dynamics.     The  history  of 
dynamics    is   particularly   connected  with    the  nan; 
Galileo,  Huyghens,  Newton,  D'Alembert,  and  Lag  ran  ge. 
See  also  on  this  point  Mechanics,  the  general  term  under 
which  statics  and  dummies  are  included. 

DYNAM'OMETRR  {measurer  of  power),  a  term  whirl 
has  been  applied  to  an  instrument  which  measures  any 
thing  to  which  the  name  of  power  has  been  gfiven,  whether 
that  of  an  animal,  or  (to  take  a  w*w  different  instance)  ot 
a  telescope,  We  have  also  seen  the  incorrect  term 
dy  in  wider. 

DVNO'MENE,  a  genus  of  brachyurous  crustac. 
louring  to  the  divisim  Notopoda*  founded  by  Latredle. 

icter. — Ocular  pedicle*  longer  than  those  of  Dromia. 
Shell  wide,  nearlv  heart-shaped  and  truncated  posteriorly, 
hairy  or  bearded.  Tiro  posterior  feet  only  dorsal,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  others. 

Example,  DynOm*n$  ki$frid&i  the  OTtlj  speVics  known 
M,  Latredle.    Locality,  Isle  of  Franca. 


l)\  nomine  hiipiri*. 

DYRRA'CHTUM.    [Dirazzo] 

DY'SENTERY  iSvmmpia,  Dystnttria.  flan  ftfe  with 
difficulty,  and  hmpov,  intestine:  difficuttax  infestinortim, 
bloody  Jhtx),  a  disease  in  which  there  is  difficulty  and  pain 
in  passing  the  stools,  which  consist  of  mucus  and  blood, 
containing  little  or  no  feculent  matter,  and  generally  at- 
tended with  fever.  The  desire  to  evacuate  the  boa 
frequent  and  urgent :  but  the  effort  is  accompanied  with 
severe  pain,  and  \%  often  altogether  ineffectual,  constituting 
the  affection  called  tenesmus.  What  scanty  stools  are 
passed  consist,  as  has  been  stated,  of  mucus  mixed  with 
blood,  or  of  pure  blood  in  considerable  quantity;  and  if 
any  fieculeut  matter  be  present,  it  is  commonly  in  the  form 
of  round  and  bard  halls  called  scybalap*  There  is  always 
griping  pain  in  the  abdomen.  More  or  less  fever  is  inva- 
riably present.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  in  the 
large  intestines:  the  disease  itself  consists  essentially  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  forms  of  this  disease,  the  causes  which  produce  it, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  prevails,  the  pathci 
conditions  on  which  its  essential  characters  depend,  and  its 
degrees  of  intensity,  are  infinitely  various;  and  these  modi- 
intluences  cause  it  to  assume  at  different  seasons,  in 
different  climates,  and  in  different  constitutions,  the  most 
diversified  aspects.  It  is  sometimes  a  primary,  sometimes 
a  consecutive,  and  sometimes  a  sympti  -«'ase.     It  is 

now  sporadic,  now  endemic,  and  occasionally  both  endemic 
and  epidemic.  It  is  sometimes  iutlummatory  and  sthenic 
at  other  times  typhoid  and  asthenic,  at  one  time  acm 
at  another  chronic.  These  differences  are  attended  with 
essential  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  disease,  which  nut 
only  communicate  to  it  different  external  aspects,  depend- 
ent on  different  internal  conditions,  but  which  require 
totally  different  remedies 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  purely  intlamma- 
tory,  and  when  mild  in  character,  constipation  commonly 
me  dayi  the  attack  ofoavraoM,    The  liquid 
and  frequent  stools  which  at  length,  %u<yt«»*V  \fc  ^^  \Ya\» 
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of  constipation  soon  become  streaked  with  blood;  the 
griping  pains  which  accompany  the  evacuations,  and  the 
straining  and  tenesmus  which  follow  them,  are  often  at- 
tended with  distinct  chills.  The  stools  may  be  from  eight 
or  ten  to  sixteen  or  twenty  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pulse  is  commonly  quick  and  small,  the  tongue  loaded,  and 
the  uppetite  little  impaired. 

When  the  attack  is  more  severe,  it  is  generally  attended 
at  the  very  commencement  with  diarrhoea,  often  accom- 
panied with  nausea  and  vomiting,  quickly  succeeded  by 
scanty,  mucous,  or  gelatinous  b tools,  stroaked  with  blood, 
preceded  by  tormina,  and  followed  by  tenesmus.  The  pain 
in  the  course  of  the  large  intestines  may  be  either  severe, 
or  it  may  not  be  urgent,  but  rather  a  senso  of  heat  and 
aching  than  acute  pain.  Pain,  however,  is  always  induced 
by  full  pressure  over  the  tract  of  the  colon ;  and  if,  in  any 
particular  part  of  this  tract,  there  bo  urgent  pain,  some 
degree  of  fulness  may  generally  be  perceived  there.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  increasing  severity 
of  all  (lie  symptoms,  and  more  especially  by  the  increasing 
frequency  of  the  stools,  by  the  increasing  tormina  and 
tenesmus,  and  the  augmentation  of  the  general  febrile 
symptoms.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  from  twenty  to  forty 
efforts  at  stool  to  bo  made  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  with 
the  effect  of  passing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  mucus 
and  blood.  In  all  cases  the  evacuations  are  exceedingly 
offensive ;  in  the  worst  they  are  of  a  cadaverous  odour,  and 
the  clots  of  blood  are  60  mo  times  mixed  with  pieces  of 
coagulated  lymph  or  fibrin. 

In  hot  climates  the  disease  is  still  more  intense.  The 
heat,  the  tormina,  and  the  tenesmus,  are  more  urgent  and 
distressing;  the  thirst  becomes  excessive,  the  urine  scanty  or 
altogether' suppressed,  the  stools  slimy,  streaked  with  blood, 
and  attended  with  prolapsus  ani,  or  watery  and  ichorous, 
*  resembling  the  washings  of  raw  beef,  in  which  float  par- 
1  icles  or  even  large  shreds  of  coagulablc  lymph,  thrown  off 
from  the  acutely- inflamed  surface. '  In  these  cases  the 
prostration  of  strength  is  extreme,  and  is  increased  by  most 
distressing  and  exhausting  vomiting.  When,  as  sometimes 
happens  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  portions  of  the  mucous 
rout  of  the  intestine  slough  away,  tue  countenance  of  the 
patient  is  sunk  and  cadaverous,  and  the  odour  of  the  stools, 
and  in  some  degree,  indeed,  of  the  whole  body,  is  putrid. 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  dysentery,  the  tormina,  tenes- 
mus, and  mucous  and  bloody  stools  are  attended  with  great 
depression  of  all  I  lie  organic  functions,  and  extreme  prostra- 
tion of  strength.  The  local  dysenteric  symptoms,  exceed- 
ingly urgent  from  the  commencement,  are  rapidly  followed 
by  fever  of  a  low  nervous  or  typhoid  type.  This  form  of 
the  disease  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  and  under  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  their  accumulation  and  concen- 
tration, exhalations  from  the  stools  of  the  sick  seem  capable 
of  producing  dysentery  in  persons  directlv  exposed  to  them, 
previously  in  a  state  of  sound  health.  These  forms  of  the 
disease  arc  very  apt  to  occur  in  hot  seasons  and  in  hot  cli- 
mates, where  great  numbers  of  persons  are  collected 
together  in  close  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  in  damp 
and  unhealthy  situations,  as  in  barracks,  garrisons,  camps, 
crowded  ships,  &c.  It  is  this  form  of  dysentery  which 
rages  among  the  poor  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  which  some- 
times destroys  whole  armies  in  countries  laid  waste  by  war, 
and  which  so  constantly,  in  besieged  towns,  anticipates  the 
havoc  of  the  sword. 

The  duration  of  dysentery  is  as  various  as  its  types.  It 
may  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days  or  hours,  or  last  for  weeks 
and  even  months,  and  ultimately  destroy  life  by  inflamma- 
tion and  gangrene  of  the  bowels.  In  some  cases  the  disease 
ceases  spontaneously,  the  frequency  of  the  stools,  the  grip- 
ing and  the  tenesmus  gradually  diminishing,  while  natural 
stools  return :  but  in  other  cases  the  disease  with  moderate 
symptoms  continues  long,  and  ends  in  protracted  and  ex- 
hausting diarrhoea. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  dysentery  appear  to  be 
Ion Lr- continued  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  or  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold ;  hence  the  disease  is  generally  most 
prevalent  in  summer  or  autumn,  after  considerable  heats 
have  prevailed  for  some  time,  and  especially  after  very 
warm  and  at  the  same  time  very  dry  states  of  the  weather, 
lr  is  certainly  more  frequent,  as  well  as  much  more  severe, 
in  hot  (hnn  in  cold  or  even  in  temperate  climates.  All  ob- 
servation and  experience  show  that  a  powerful  predisposi- 
tJoji  to  the  disease  is  formed  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  high 
and  stimulating  diet,  and  especially  by  indulgence  in  spi- 


rituous liquors,  by  excessive  fatigue;  and  by  all  canws 
which  enfeeble  the  constitution  in  general,  at  the  miiiic  time 
that  they  over  excite  the  alimentary  canal  in  particular. 

The  exciting  causes  are  long-continued  exposure  to  in- 
tense heat,  or  to  sudden  and  great  alternations  from  Iieur 
to  cold ;  exhalations  from  vegetable  and  animal  mutter..  \w 
a  state  of  decomposition,  as  from  marsh,  stagnant,  river  or 
sea  water,  from  animalcules  and  minute  in&jcts,  or  from 
the  flesh  of  deceased  animals ;  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  persons  crowded  together  in  close  and  con- 
fined situations,  and  more  especially,  as  would  appear,  from 
the  discharges  from  the  bowels  of  persons  labouring  under 
dysentery ;  scanty  and  bad  food,  consisting  more  especially  ■- 
of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  as  taintel 
meat,  stale  fish,  unwholesome  bread,  unripe  rice,  rye,  &c. 

The  inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine  in  which  dysentery  essentially  con&iilf, 
passes,  in  the  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  into  ulceration     - 
and  even  gangrene.    On  the  examination  of  the  large  in-     .- 
teslinc  in  fatal  ca&es  after  death,  there  is  often  found  cffii-     **■ 
sion  of  coagulablc  lymph,   ulcers  of  various  forms  and 
patches  more  or  less  extensive  of  mortification.  In  the  most     '. 
malignant  varieties  the  internal  surface  of  the  whole  oU-     = 
mentary  canal  is  of  a  livid,  purple,  or  dark  colour,  with      i 
patches  of  excoriation,  ulceration,  and  gangrene.  :z 

In  the  acute  form  of  dysentery,  when  the  fever  is  high, 
the  pain  intense,  and  the  inflammation  active,  blood-letting     ~ 
from  the  arm  is  indispensable,  which  must  be  repeated  to 
the  subdual  of  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms.    Altera    .>- 
moderate  general  blood-letting,  however,  the  local  abstrac-     .— 
tion  of  blood  by  leeching  or  cupping  is  more  efficacious;      _ 
the  number  and  the  repetition  of  the  leeches  must  of  r 


depend  on  the  urgency  of  the  pain  and  the  strength  of  the     := 
patient.    The  employment  of  purgative  remedies  in  dysen- 
tery requires  the  greatest  discrimination  and  caution.    If     •== 
the  colon  be  distended  with  feculent  matter  which  it  can-     -mUM 
not  discharge,  no  remedies  will  succeed  until  this  accumu-     ._■— 
lation  is  removed ;    if,  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been     Z_ 
already  frequent  and  copious  discharges  of  feculent  matter,    -J.r 
thc  administration  of  purgatives  is  absurd,  for  all  purgatives     / 
are  irritants,  and  the  diseased  membrane  is  already  in  a     y 
state  of  intense  excitement.  The  practitioner  should  there-     '."= 
fore  carefully  examine  the  state  of  the  bowels  with  regard    ;r 
to  their  fullness  or  emptiness  of  fiecal  matter,  and  fiieir    v 
actual  state  in  this  respect  can  almost  always  be  ascertained 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  if  due  pains  be  taken  to 
discover  it.    If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
accumulation  of  fuoccs,  the  mildest  purgatives  should  he    , 
given,  of  which  the  best  is  castor  oil,  and  this  should  be 
cautiously  repeated  until  the  irritating  matter  is  wholly  re- 
moved.    Great  relief  is  at  t he  same  time  afTordcd  to  the    .^^ 
distressing  tormina  and  tenesmus  by  emollient  and  opiate     __ 
enemas  injected  in  very  small  quantities.     After  the  sub- 
dual of  the  inflammatory  state  by  blood-letting,  and  the 
evacution  of  the  accumulated  faeces  by  mild  purgative*,  ihe    -^_Z. 
great  object  is  to  soothe  the  irritated  membmue  by  opiates, 
on  the  judicious  employment  of  which,  end  the  skilful  crn- 
bination  and  alternation  of  this  class  of  remedies  with  mitf 
purgatives,  the  successful  treatment  of  ordinary  dyscnte:y 
mainly  depends.    The  acute  forms  of  dysentery  in  hot  cli- 
mates require  a  prompt  and  decided  combination  of  rrin."*- 
dies,  the  best  selection  and  administration  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  here.    The  asthenic  forms  with  ty- 
phoid   symptoms   need  a  guarded  yet  active    treatment,   , 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  proper  to  typhus  fcvor 
with  abdominal  affection.    [Fbvkr.] 

DYSPE'PSIA  (Avcrjr^m,  dyspepsia).  IuJi«rrstiant  the 
difficult  and  imperfect  conversion  of  the  food  into  nu- 
triment. Digest  iou  is  a  part  of  the  great  function  tf  * 
nutrition ;  its  ultimate  object  is  to  convert  the  ali- 
ment into  blood.  Between  the  articles  taken  as  ft«d 
and  the  nutrient  fluid  of  the  body — the  blood,  there  « 
no  obvious  analogy,  and  there  is  a  wide  difference  » 
nature.  Hence  the  function  of  digestion  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  food  undergoes » 
specific  change.  Each  change  is  effected  by  a  peculiar 
process,  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  special  appara- 
tus is  provided.  Of  these  processes  the  chief  are  mastication, 
deglutition,  chymification,  chylification,  and  fsecation.  ft> 
dehcacy  and  complexity  of  the  apparatus  by  which  each  of 
these  processes  is  carried  on  lias  been  already  shovn. 
[Digestion.]  The  healthy  condition  and  the  natural  action 
of  every  individual  orgax.  belonging  to  the  portion  of  tta 
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rimtus  proper  to  each  of  these  processes  is  necessary  to 
sound  state  of  the  function  of  di  It   is  easy 

hercfore  to  see  by  how  many  causes  it  may  be  disturbed ; 
i  how  many  different  organs  the  source  of  the  disturbance 
lay  ha  t,  of  how  varied  a  nature  the  disturbance 

ily  ibe  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
r  the  other  functions  of  the  body, 
f  the  1 » n  in  an  family  there  is  no  Known 
cnmunir  v  of  human  be  rtgs  in  any  country,  and  no  appe  of  , 
n  tv  Inch  i!  of  existence,  that  of 

lor  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  is  not  the 
me  of  disease  and  death  to  great  numbers,  and  of  utieasi- 

■i tense  pah. 

this?    Why  is  the  digestive  process  more 

Bering,  disease,  and  death  in  man  than 

mala  of  a  similar  structure,  in  which  the 

Ltj  a  physiological   [joint  of  view,  is 

at  all  less  complex  ?  The  correct  answer  to  this  ques- 

,i  clear  account  of  the  causes  of  dyspepsia, 

st  the  appropriate  remedies  for  the  di 

all  organic  function,  when  this  function 

<\,  for  reasons  which  have  been  fully 

t'Hopc*1,    it  is  Unattended  With  consciousness.     The  first 

l bo  disturbance  of  this  function  is  to  rettd 
icnl  no*  only  conscious,  but  paint  ally  conscious,  that  ho 
I  a  at*  Lse  of  nausea,  sometimes,  when  the 

uniting,  an  obscure  feeling  of 
easiness  fulness  distension*  weigh)  in  the  region  of  Ito 
tnarh*  occasionally  amounting  to  pain,  and  even  severe 
n.  flatulence,  eructation,  a  sensation  of  sinking,  and  lastly, 
nm  at  appetite,  constitute  the  tram  of  onsaSt  sensations 
ich,  corning  on  after  the  reception  of  food,  indicate  dis- 
krwl  di  take  the  place  of  the  reelings 

refresh uk  J  duration  which  result  from  healthy 

vstton. 

H'hifi  kt ions  are  occasioned  by  a  dia- 

lers*! state  tnacli,  it  in  easy  to  understand,  from 

i  fXpoailin-  i  of  the  structure  and   t\\\ 

ut   [Digestion],  that  the  disorder  may  < 
I  derangement  either  of  its  secreting  arteries,  or  its  mu- 
lt glands*  °r  its  organic  nerves,  or  its  muscular  fibres,  in- 
rinjr  a  ration  of  the  gastric  juice,  a  del 

i<S  a  diminished  or  increased  irritability  of 
■  \  Which  flu-  motions  af  the  stoi 

juice  be  deficient,  the  first  step 

it  take  place,  the  food  cannot 

e,  the  contact  of  the 

ted  :  if  the  mus- 

are  torpid  or  too  irritable,  iln< 

Mned  too  long  or  too  short  a  time  in  the 
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ipepsia  are  either  those  which  net  dnvMh 

n  the  Btomacb  itself,  or  those  which 

upon  particular  parts  of  it,  but 

•h  principally  and  almost 

as,  irritating,  and  indigestible 

cles  of  food  or 

1  meat,  decayed  vegetables,  unripefruit, 

pis,  ardenl  nd  even  w 

[uently  or  in  too  large  a  Quantity,  espe- 
nutritious,  as  when  it  consists 
1  matter,  or  when  a  large  quantiti 
esented  to  the  stomach  in  a  very  conceutr 
derei  mlating  by  bein 

uous  ltquoi 
frequent  cs 

high  a  temperature,  as  very  nol 

■  causes  which  act  upon  the 
1  functions  of  it, 

s  dyspepsia  in 

i  rally  in  narrow  and 

in  the  dirty  and  ill-vcntdated 

poor.     Want  of  exer  -.»  physical  inac- 

ih,  but  the 

tiori 
oo  loi  both  want   of 

iii,  more 

in,   dis* 


appointment,  anxiety  and  hope  deferred.  Exposure  to 
the  influence  of  cold  and  moisture.  In  persons  with 
weak   stomachs   and    deli  l  cold    damp    day, 

moro  especially  suddenly  succeeding  a  hot  das,  often 
produces  a  severe  attack  of  dyspepsia.  Ilence  It  is  lliat 
dyspeptic  complaints  are  so  prevalent  when  culd  and  damp 
weather  first  sets  in.  Cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous 
system,  as  heat  is  an  and  the  depressing  effect 

cold  seem  to  be  peculiarly  manifested  m 
stomach.     Excessive  discharges  from  the  b  oduig, 

leucorrhcea,  large  bleedings  from   the   arm,   pro! 
long-continued  sweating,  and  above  all  \  .  cackling. 

It  is  a  common  oractice  among  the  poor  in  tlus  i 
suckle  tlieir  children  too  long.  A  feeble  woman  is  often 
seen  with  a  strong  child  at  her  breast  a  year  and  a  half  Or 
two  years  old*  The  effect  upon  the  constitution  of 
mother  is  most  pernicious.  Emaciation,  sharpness  of  the 
features,  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  the  countenance  of 
languor  and  exhaustion,  a  sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  dimness  of  sight,  giddiness,  spectra  of  different 
kinds  dancing  before  the  eves  headache,  with  a  small, 
quick,  and  sometimes  almost  imperceptible  pi  'ouil 

loss  of  appetite,  are  the  peculiar  characters  of  tub 
of  dyspepsia. 

The  state  of  dyspepsia  is  most  frequently  a  state  merely 
of  disordered  function,  without  any  appreciable  nhmgi  of 
structure  in  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  stomach.  But  ail  the 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  produced  in  their  intensest 
degree  when  they  ansa  from  some  organic  <  the 

stomach.     Of  these  the  most  frequent  is  inflammation  of 
its  mucous  coat.    This  inflammation  may  be  either  a* 
or  subacute.     When  acute,  the  nature  of  the  mala"dy  is 
indicated  by  characters  so  striking  that  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked; but  the  subacute  form  often  exists  fiw  eriod 
quite  Unsuspected,  producing  \iolent  and   obstinate    i 
pepsia,  which  is  often  greatly  aggravated  by  the  reined 
employed  to  remove  the  complaint.     Tiie  diagnostic  sign 
of  ihis  form  of  the  disease  is  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
epigastric  region.     In  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  stomach,  organic  disease 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  there  is  superadd etl  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  dyspepsia  a  peculiar  train  of  sympf 
scarcely  to  he  overlooker!  or  mistaken. 

But  dyspepsia  is  often  the  result  of  disease  situated  not 
in  the  stomach,  but  hi  some  other  organ.  The  stomach  1ms 
been  justly  called  the  centre  of  sympathies*  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  disorder  of  the  body  which  does  the 

functions  of  the  smtBach  in  a  greater  oi 
Ofgans  the  diseases  of  which  are  most  apt  to  pn>duce  dis- 
order of  the  stomach  are  the  liver,  the  spleen,  tastttH 
the  kidnev,  the  bronchi,  and  the  skin.     In  i  tary 

form  of  dyspepsia,  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  until 
the  seat  of  the  primary  affection,  and  the  ti  re  of 

that  affection,  be  ascertained. 

The  stomach   k   the  organ  in  which  chy mi 6 cat  ion   is 
effected.     Chylificalion  is  a ccomplished  in  the  duodenum, 
and    completed   in   the    jejunum,    ilium,   and   meseni 
glands;  and  tht-  oaportant  p  pro- 

that  which  consists  in  eliminating 
the  system  the  non -nutrient  portion  of  the  aliment,  is  per* 
d  by  the  lar^e  to  tea  Unas.     Each  of  these  organs  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  giving  rise  to  the  onlii 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia;  but    to  these  there  will   generally 
be  superadded  pointing  out  the  rca] 

os  almost  always  to  be  observed  if 
looked  for,  and  the  detection  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

The  indications  of  cure  are  to  avoid  or  remove  the  rein 
causes,   to    remove  Che  symptoms  which  especially  con- 
tribute to  aggravate  and  continue  the  disease,  and  I 
tiie   health)    tone  of  the  di  ordered  organs.     There  is  no 
drug,  no  class  of  medicines,  no  one  mode  of  treatment  ca- 
e  of  removing  dyspepsia  when  present,  or  of  preventing 
its  recurrence.     Tim  can  only  be  done  b 
the  i  B  of  the  disease  in  every  i 

the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  affection.  The  mule  of 
treatment  mus  Bed  in  strict  accordance  v. 

mode  of  treatment  will  bo  attcn 
with  he  appro]  u  of  Ine- 

rt iot  and  c 
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Dauphine,  315 

Dauphine  (TAuvergne,  316 

D'Arciiant,  \\  illiain,  316 

Daventry  [Northamptonshire] 

David  [Psalms] 

Davids  Jacques  Louis,  317 

David's,  St,  317 

David's  Day,  St.,  317 

]).n  -h,  John,  318 

Davis's  Strait,  318 

Davison,  Secretary  [Elisabeth] 

Da  vile,  318 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  318 

Davy  ho,  319 

Da  uts.  Rich  aril,  320 

Dawlish  [Devonshire] 

Dax,  320     • 

Day,  320 

Day,  Thomas,  320 

Deacon,  321 

Dead  Sea,  321 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  321 

Deafness,  336 

Deal,  338 

Deals,  338 

Dean,  339 

Death-watch,  340 

Debenture,  340 

Debreczin,  340 

Debt,  Action  of.  341 

Debt,  National  [National  Debt] 

Decagon,  341 

Decantation,  341 

Decapitation,  341 

Decapod*  [Crustacea,  vol.  viii. 

Deccau,  341  [p.  197] 

December,  342 

Decemviri,  342 

Dtfchales,  343 

Decimal  Fractions  [Fractions; 
Arithmetic] 

Decimal  Notation  [Numera- 
tion   Arithmetic]  • 

Decimal  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures  [Weights  and 
Measures] 

Dccius  Mus,  343 

Dewus  Trajanus,  343 

Decker,  Thomas,  343 

Decker,  Jeremias  de,  343 

Declaration,  344 

Declination,  344 

Declination  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle,  344 


De  cod  Urns,  345 
Decomposition,  34 J 
Decree*  Dec  relates,  345 
Decree  [Equity] 
Decrement  [Increment] 
Decrepitation,  346 
Dec  urn'' lies,  346 
Dedication  [Consecration] 
Dee,  346 
Dee,  John,  346 
Deed,  348 

Deemsters  [Man,  Isle  of] 
Deer,  349 
Defamation,  365 

iM'.'.i^Lm:^.  365 

Deferent  365 

Deffiund,  Madame  du,  365 

Defilading,,  365 

Defile,  366 

Definition,  366 

Deflagration,  366 

Deflection,  366 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  366 

Degree  of  Latitude,  Longitude, 
kk\,  and  Degree  of  the  Meri- 
dian [Geodesy] 

Degree  of  Angular  Measure 
[AngleJ 

Degree  of  an  Equation,  368 

Degree  [Arts;  University] 

Deification  [Apotheosis;  Con- 
secration] 

Dei6taras,  368 

Defra,  368 

Deism,  368 

Delumbre,  368 

Delaware  (river),  370 

Delaware  Bay,  370 

Delaware  (*tate)t  370 

Delegates,  Court  of,  370 

Delft,  371 

Delhi  (province),  371 

Delhi  (city),  372 

Deli  an  Problem  [Duplication] 

Delille,  373 

Deliquescence,  373 

Detisie,  William,  373 

De  lisle,  Joseph  Nicolas,  373 

D*lost  374 

Ddphi,  374 

Delphi*,  374 

DelphinSpterus  [Whales] 

Delphinium,  374 

Delphtnium  Staphisagria,  375 

Delphinorhynchus  [Whales] 

Delphmus  [Whales] 

Del  phi nus  (const.),  37  j 

Delta,  375 

Deluc,  376 

Delvfno  (pashalic),  377 

Delvfno  (town),  377 

Demacles,  377 

Demliea  [Abyssinia;  Nile] 

Duu* lata  [Guiana,  British] 

De  meter,  377 

Demetrius  Phnlereus,  377 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  378 

Demetrius  Soter,  378 

Demetrius  Nicator,  378 

Demetrius  of  Bactria  [Bactria] 

Demi-Lune  [Havel  in  J 

Democracy,  379 

Dewocritus,  380 

Dv  mo  i  sella  (t, oology)  [Gruidte] 

Demoivrc,  380 

Demoivre's  Hypothesis,  381 

Demons,  Vul  di,  381 

De  in  oust  ration,  381 

Detnuastrations,  330 

Demosthenes,  382 

Deraoustier,  385 


Demulcents,  385 
Demurrage,  386 

Demurrer,  3ft6 
Demut  [Attica] 
Denarius,  386 
Denbigh  j  Denbighshire] 
Denbighshire,  386 
Dender,  393 
Denderah,  393 
Dendermonde,  394 
Dendrubium,  394 
Dendrocitta  [CorvidsB,  vsi  tii 

p.  69] 
Dendrocolaptea   [Creeper,  ts 

viii.  p.  1481 
Dendrocopus  (Creeper,  vol vi 

p.  148] 
Dendroooa,  394 
Dendromus  [Ducks] 
Dendronessa  [  Ducks] 
Den  drop  his,  3*J5 
Den  drophy  Ilia  [  MadreplijH  an 
Deiidroplfijc,  395 
Deneb,  395 
Denham,  395 
Denham  [Africa] 
Denier,  396 
Deuis,  Saint,  396 
Denizen,  397 
Denmark,  397 
Dennis,  John,  403 
Denominator,  404 
Dens  Canif  [Krythoniamj 
Density,  404 
Dentalium,404 
Den  tains,  40  fi 

Dent  at  us,  Liicius  Sicimus,  41 
Dentil*  [Column] 
Dcntlpora  [MadrephylUfrs] 
Dentirostrea  [Hilda,  vol.  it  | 

431  ;   Lan  Sadie] 
Dentition,  40 G 
Dentition,  Anonnal,  409 
Deudand,  411 
Deoghur  (district),  411 
Deoghur  (temple  of),  411 
Deoghur  [Dowletal«d] 
Deparcieux,  Antoine,  412 
Department,  412 
Dei»arture,  413 
Deploy,  414 
Deportation  (Civil  Law)  [Ii 

niahment] 
Deposition,  414 
Depression,  414 
Depression,  Angle  of  [Bin 

lion,  Angle  ofl 
Deptford  [UreenVich] 
Derhend,  4 14 
Derby,  414 
Derbyshire.  416 
Dereham,  K**t  [Norfolk] 
Derg,  Lou^h  [Donegal] 
Derham,  428 
Derivation,  428 
Dt-rm  atoh  ranch  us,  428 
Dermestes  [  Derm  eats  de] 
Dermestidx,  ttf 
Dermochelys  [Tortoists] 
DeiTy.  429 
Derwent,   De rw en t water   [Bol 

rowdale;  Cumber Und] 
Drrweot  [l>erbyihire] 
Derwiuh,  429 
Derxhavin,  430 
Desaguadero  [  Bolivia,  Teli  fd 
Desaifuliers,  430  « 

Descartes.  43 1 
Descent  (in  law),  432 
Descent    of    Bvdies    [FaB  I 

Bodies] 
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VOL.  VIII. 
Dhalac,  470 
Diabetes,  470 

Diacaustic  [Refraction;  Optics] 
Diacope,  472 
Diadelphia,  473 
Diad6ina  [Cirripeda,  vol  vii., 

p.  210] 
Diadumeni&nus,  473 
Diagonal,  473 
Diagonal  Scale,  473 
Diigoras  of  Melos,  473 
Diagram,  473 
Dial,  473 
Dialect,  473 
Dialectics,  474 
Diailage  [Schiller  Spar] 
Diameter,  474 
Diamond,  474 
Diamond  (glasiers*),  475 
Diamond  Harbour,  475 
Diana,  475 
Dianaca  [Medusa] 
Dianchora,  475 
Diandria,475 
Dianthus,  475 
Diapason,  476 
Diapason  Stop  [Organ] 
Diapensiaceee,  476 
Diapente,  476 
Diaphanous  [Transparent] 
Diaphoretics,  476 
Diaphragm,  476 
Diarbekr,  477 
Diarrhoaa,  477 
Diary,  479 
Diaschfsma,  479 
Dia»t6pora   [Polypiaria  Mem- 

branacea] 
Diastyle    [Civil    Architecture, 

vol.  vii.,  p.  220] 
Diastylis,  479 
Diatlssaron,  479 
Diat6nic,  479 
Diaioraa  [Botryllus,  vol.  v.,  p. 

259] 
Dibdin,  Charles,  479 
Dicssarchus,  480 
Dicsslus  [Licinus] 
Dicseura  [Creeper,  vol,  viil,  p. 

149] 


VOL.  VIIL 

Dfceras  [Chamacea,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
4C9J 

Dichelesthium  [Pcecilopoda] 

Dicholophus  [Cariama,  vol.  vi., 
p.  291] 

Dichotomaria  [Pseudozoa] 

Dich6tomy,  480 

Diclinous,  480 

Dicotyledons,  480 

Dic6tyles  [Hog] 

Dicrurus  [Laniadss] 

Dictamnus,  480 

Dictator,  480 

Dictionary,  481 

Dictuophyllia[Madrephyllioa] 

Dictys,  484 

Didelphida  [Marsupialia] 

Didermum  [Synoicum] 

Didei6t,  485 

Dfdius,  486 

DidofvEneas;  Carthage] 

Didus  [Dodo] 

Dfdymus,  486 

Didynimia,  486 

Die  [Drome] 

DM,  St,  486 

Diemen's  Land,Vau[Tesmania] 

Dieppe,  486 

Diervilla,  487 

Diesis,  497 

Diet  [Food] 

Di  flare  at  ion  [Marriage] 

Difference,  487 

Difference,  Ascensional  [Ascen- 
sion] 

Differential  Calculus,  488 

Differential  Coefficient,  490 

Differential  Equations  [Equa- 
tions, Differential] 

Differential  Thermometer 
[Thermometer  Differential] 

Difflugia  [Polypiaria  Dubia] 

Diffraction  of  Light,  491 

Digamma,  491 

D'igby,  Everard,  492 

Digby,  Kenelme,  492 

Digest  [Corpus  Juris;   Justi- 
nian's Legislation] 

Digestion,  493 

Digestion  (chemistry),  495 
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Digges,  Leonard,  495 
Digges,  Thomas,  495 
Digit,  495 
Digitalia,  495 
Digitalis,  495 
Digitalis  Purpurea,  496 
Digitigrades  [Carnivore,  vol*  v„ 

P.307J 
Dignes  [Alpes,  Basses] 
Dignities  [Titles  of  Honour] 
Digy'nia,  496 
Dijon,  496 
Dilapidations,  497 
Dictation  [Expansion] 
Dill,  497 

Dill  [Carminatives] 
Dilleniacee,  497 
Dillon  [Roscommon,  Lord] 
Diluents,  497 
Dimension,  497 
Dimyiria  [Conchifera,  vol.  via., 

p.  431] 
Dmagepore,  497 
Dinan,  498 
Dinant,  498 
Diuarchus,  498 
Dindigul,  499 
Dinemoura  [Pcecilopoda] 
Dinetus  [Larridse] 
Dingle,  499     . 
Dingwall  [Ross,  Shire  of] 
Dinops  [Cheiroptera,  vol.  vii.,, 
Dinothenum,  499  p.  26] 

Diocese,  502 
Dfocles  [Cissotd] 
Diocletianus,  503 
Diodati,  505 
Diod6rus,505 
Dicecia,  506 

Di6genesthe  Cynic,  506 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  506 
Di6genes  Latfrtius,  506 
Diois  [Dauphine ;  Drdme] 
Diomedia  [Albatross] 
Dion  of  Syracuse,  506 
Dion  Casstus,  507 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  507 
Dionssa,  508 
Diony'sia,  508 
Diony'sius  the  Elder,  509 
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i  Younger,  1 
Halkarnassus,  1 
Byzantium,  2 
negates,  2 

1 


tics;  Refraction] 

4 

ens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  18] 

,5 

bydes] 

luerobranchiata] 

ysograda] 

avonidsBj 

[Madrephyllksa] 

i,ll 

Tdes] 

2 

IS 

tides) 

Be  [Inclination] 

alopode] 

fadrephyllioea] 


Dtpteracee,  14 

Dipteral  [Civil  Architecture] 

Dipteryx  [Coumarouna] 

Dipterocarpus,  14 

Dipus  [Jerboa] 

Dipyre,  14 

Direct  and  Retrograde,  14 

Direction,  14       * 

Directoire  Executif,  15 

Directrix,  16 

Dirge,  16 

Disability,  in  law,  16 

Disbudding,  16 

Disc,  17 

Discipline,  Military,  17 

Disclaimer,  in  law,  17 

Discontinuity,  17 

Discord,  17 

Discount,  17 

Discovery,  in  law  [Equity] 

Discus,  18 

Dis  diapason,  18 

Disk,  18 

Dislocation,  18 

Dismal  Swamp  [Carolina,] 

North;  Virginia] 
Dispart,  19 
Dispensary,  19 
Dispensation  (law),  19 
Dispersion  (of  light),  20 
Dissection,  21 
Disseisin  [Seisin] 
Dissenters,  22 
Dissepiments.  22 
Dissonance  [Discord] 


Distance,  22 

Distemper.  22 

Disthene  [Kyanite] 

Distichous,  22 

Distillation,  22 

Distortion,  27 

Distress,  in  law,  29 

Ditch  [Bastion] 

Dithmarsh,  33 

Dtthyrambus,  33 

Ditrfipa,  33 

Dittany  of  Crete,  34 

Dittoo,  Humphrey,  34 

Diuretics,  35 

Divan  [Diwanl 

Divergency,  Divergent  [Con- 
vergent] 

Divers,  35 

Dividend  Tin  arithmetic),  38 

Dividend  (in  commerce),  38 

Diving  Bell  [Submarine  De- 
scent] 

Divining  Rod,  38 

Divinity  [Theology] 

Divisibility,  Divisor,  39 

Division,  39 

Divorce,  39 

Dtwin,  41 

Dixmuiden  [Flanders,  West] 

Dizier,  St.,  42 

Dmitriev,  42 

Dnieper,  42 

Dniester,  43 

Do  (in  music),  43 

Doab,  43 


Doboka,  43 

Dobree,  Peter  Paul,  44 
Dock  (in  botany).  44 
Dock,  44 
Doclea  [Maiadss] 
Doctor,  45 

Doctors'  Commons,  46 
Dodder  [Cuscutacess] 
Doddridge,  46 
Dodecagon,  47 
Dodecagy'nia,  47 
Dodecahedron  [Solids,  Regular  J 
Dodecandria,  47 
Dodo, 47 
Dodona,  55 
Dodsley.  Robert,  55 
Dodsworth,  Roger,  56 
Dodwell,  Henry,  56 
Dog,  57 

Doggerbank,  63 
Dogma,  63 
Dogsbane,63 

Dog's  Tail  Grass  [Cynosurus] 
Dogwood,  63 
Doit,  63 

Doinileetrilaine] 
DolabeUa  [TecUbranchiaU] 
Dolabriform,  63 
Dolci,  Carlo,  63 
Dolcigno,  64 
Dole,  64 

Dolgelly  [Merionethshire] 
Dolichonyx[Bob-o-Link;  Km 
berisidssl 
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Dolfolum  [Diphydes,  vol.  ix»  p. 
Ill 

Dolium  [Entomostomata] 

Dollar  [Money] 

Dollond,  64 

Dolomieu,  65 

Dolomite,  66 

Dolphin  [Whales] 

Dombes,66 

D6mbeya,  66 

Dome,  66 

Dome  (in  architecture),  67 

Domenichfno,  71 

Domesday  Book,  71 

Dominant  (in  music),  73 

Domingo,  St  [Hispaniola] 

Dominica,  73 

Dominical  Letter,  74 

Dominicans  [Black  Friars] 

Domitianus,  75 

Don,  75 

Don-Cossacks,  75 

Donaghadee,  77 

Donateilo,  78 

Donatio  Mortis  Caust,  78 

Donatigts,  78 

Donative  [Benefice,  vol*  if.  p. 
220] 

Donatus,  78 

Donax  [Conchacea,  vol.  yiii.  p. 
428J 

Doncaster,  79' 

Donegal,  79 

D6ngola,  84 

Donne,  John,  84 

Doom,  or  Doum,  85 

Dooms,  Falsing  of,  85. 

Doongurpore,  85 

Door  ana  Doorway,  85  * 

Door,  Gothic  [Gothic  Architec- 
ture 

Doornik  [Tournay] 

Dorado,  87 

Dorat,  87 

Dorchester,  87 

Dordogne  (river),  87 

Dordogne  (department)!  88 

Dordrecht  [Dortl 

D<5ria,  Andrea,  89 

Dorians,  89 

Doric  Dialect,  90 

Doric  Order  [Civil  Architec- 
ture; Column] 

Dorippe,  91 

Dorking  [Surrey]  . 

Dorog,  91 

Dorpat  (circle),  91 

Dorpat  (town),  91 

Dorr-Hawk  [Goatsuckers] 

Dorset  [Sackville] 

Dorsetshire,  92 

Dorsibranchiata,  102 

Dorst6nia,  102 

Dort,  103 

Dort,  Synod  of,  103 

Dot  (in  music),  104 

Dotis,  104 

Dottn-1  [Plovers] 

Douuy,  104 
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Douav  Bible  [Bible] 
Double  Base,  104 
Double.  Stars  [Stars,  Double] 
Doubloon  [Money] 
Doubs  f  river),  104 
Doubs  (department),  105 
Douche  [Bathing] 
Doucker  [  Divers] 
Douglas  Family,  106 
Douglas,  Gawin,  1 08 
Douglas  [Man,  Isle  of] 
Dour  [Hainault] 
Doura,  or  Durra  [Sorghum  tul- 

Douro,  108 

Douw,  Gerard,  108 

Dove  [Columbidss] 

Dovedale  [Derbyshire] 

Dover,  108 

Dovetail,  109 

Dovrafield  [Norway] 

Dower,  109 

Dowletabad,  109 

Down  (botany),  110 

Down  (county),  110 

Down  (see),  115 

Downing  College,  Cambridge, 

116 
Downpatrick,  116 
Downs,  or  Dunes,  117 
Downton  [Wiltshire] 
Dox6logy,  117 
Dracssna,  117 
Drachm,  or  Dram,  118 
Drachma,  118 
Dracf  na,  1 18 
Draco,  118 

Draco  (constellation),  118 
Draconin,  118 
Dragomans,  119 
Dragon,  119 

Dragon's  Blood  [Calami*] 
Dragoon  [Cavalry] 
Draguignan,  119 
Drain  [Sewer] 
Draining,  119 
Drake,  Sir  Frantii,  122 
Drakenborch,  124 
Drama,  Attic,  124 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature, 

125 
Drammen,  136 
Drastics  [Cathartics] 
Drave,  136 
Drawback,  136 
Drawbridge,  137 
Drawing,  137 
Drayton,  138 
Dreams,  139 
Dreuthe,  146 
Dresden,  146 
Dreux,  148 
Driffield  [Yorkshire] 
Drill,  148 

Drill  Husbandry  [Drilling] 
Drilling,  148 
Drimys,  [Canella  Alba;  Win- 

tvra] 
Drip,  or  Drino  [Albania] 
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Drogheda,  150 
Dronobycz,  152 
Droits  of  Admiralty,  152 
Droitwich  [Worcestershire] 
Drome,  river  [Drome] 
Drome,  152 
Dromedary  [Camel,  voL  vi.  p. 

19lj 
Dr6mia,  154 
Dromore  (see),  154 
Dromore  (town),  154 
Drone  [Bee] 
Dronte  [Dodo] 
Drontheim  [Trondhjem] 
Dropsy,  154 
Dropwort,  157 
Droserace®,  157 
Drowning,  157 
Druidical  Building!  [Avebury; 

Carnac;  Stonehenge] 
Druids  [Britannia] 
Drum,  159 
Drum  [Dome] 
Drummond,  William,  159 
DrupacesB,  160 
Drupe,  160 
Druses,  160 

Drusus,  Claudius  Nero,  161 
Drusus  (son  of  Tiberius),  161 
Dryandra,  161 
Dry  den,  161 
Dryobalanops,  162 
Dry  Rot*  163 
Dshikketei,  164 
Dual  Number,  164 
Dublin  (archbishoprie),  164 
Dublin  (bishopric),  164 
Dublin  (county),  165 
Dublin  (city),  169 
Dubno,  172 
Dubos,  172 
Ducarel,  172 

Ducat,  Ducatoon  f  Money] 
Ducis,  173 

Duckbill  [Ornithorhynchus] 
Ducks,  173 
Duclos,  185 
Ductility,  115 
Dudley,  185 
Duel,  186 
Duet,  188 

Dufresne  [Cange,  Du] 
Dugdale,  188 
Dupong  [Whales] 
Duiker  bolt  [Antelope,  vol,  iu  p. 

81,  species  301 
Duisburg  (circle),  189 
Duisbnrg  (town),  189 
Duke,  189 
Duker,  190 
Dulcimer,  190 
Dulverton  [Somersetshire] 
Dulwich  [Alleynj  Bourgeois] 
Dumbarton,  190 
Dumbartonshire,  191 
Dumbness  [  Deaf  and  Dumb] 
Dumfries,  191 
Dumfriesshire,  192 
Dumout,  19G 
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Dumouricx,  196 
Dun-le-Roi  [Cher] 
Dtina,  197 
Dtinaburg,  197 
Dunbar  [Haddington] 
Dunbar,  William,  198 
Dunblane  [Perthshire] 
Duncan,  Admiral,  198 
Dundalk  [Louth] 
Dundee,  198 
Dunfermline,  199 
Dung  [Manure] 
Dungannon  [Tyrone] 
Dunganran  [Waterford] 
Dunkeld  [Perthshire} 
Dunkerque,  or  Dunkirk,  If 
Dunmow  Bacon,  200 
Dunn,  Samuel,  200 
Dunning  (Lord  Ashburtea), 
Dunois,  201 
Duns  Scotus,  201 
Dunstable,  202 
Dunstan,  St,  202 
Dunwich  [Surmlk] 
Duodecimals,  209 
Duodenum,  203 
Duplex  Querela,  903 
Duplicate  Ratio,  208 
Duplication  of  the  Cube>  20 
Dupuis,  Thomas  Saunders, 
Dupuis,  Charles  Francois, ! 
Dura  Mater  [Brain] 
Duramen,  205 
Durance,  205 
Durango,  205 
Durante,  205 
Durixso,  205 
Diiren  (circle),  2*6 
Dllren  (town),  206 
Dtlrer,  Albrecht,  206 
D'Urfey,  Thomas,  207 
Durham  (county),  007 
Durham  (city),  220 
Durham  Cathedral,  121 
Durham  University,  481 
Durio,  222 

Durlach  (circle),  122 
Durlach  (town),  822 
Dursley  [Gloucestershire] 
Dussek,  222 

Dlisseldorf  Tcounty),  222 
Dilsseldorf  (minor  circle).  2 
Dtteseldorf(town),  223 
Dutlns,  223 
Du6mviri,  223 
Dwarf  (fruit-tree),  824 
Dwarfing  Trees,  224 
Dwight,  Timothy,  224 
Dwina>225 
Dyeing,  225 
Dyer,  John,  220 
Dyke,  229 
Dyie  [Scbelde] 
Dynamics,  220 
Dynam6meter,  229 
Dyn6mene,  229 
Dyrrichium  [Duratfeol 
Dy'sentery,  229 
Dyspepsia,  230 


E  occupies  the  fifth  place  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and 
those  derived  from  it.  The  vowels,  when  arranged  accord- 
their  physical  affinity,  would  lie  in  the  series  t,  tf,  a, 
a,  u  [Alfitahet],  and  accordingly  the  vowel  e  is  frequently 
interchanged  with  its  neighbours  t  and  a.  It  is  occasionally 
ewiveftible  with  a  and  u 

I  with  i.  Thus  in  Latin  the  oid  da- 
tives heri,  mam\  ruri\  mumi*  afterwards  took  the  I 
fare,  mane,  rure,  mump:  and  the  words  magitt,  vtderist 
triitii,  when  they  appeared  without  an  $,  were  written 
mage,  ridrre,  tri*ie.  The  same  interchange  appears  in  the 
ii  of  the  adjective  is,  ea,  id,  and  the  conjugation  of 
tin  '.  ind  queo. 

I  E  in  Latin  often  corresponds  to  oi  in  French-    Thus 
many  Latin  infinitives  in  ere  reappear  in  French  with  the 
it  ion  r,}r,  as  f where,  debere ;  avoir,   devoir.      The 
Latin   pa  rfect  lias  the    suffix  eba,   which  pa 

through  the  forms  etxi  and  ea  to  nie  and  or  Thus  fmm 
kxMam  were  deduced  aveva,  avea,  uvoie,  and  ! 
This  4ftel  $  does  not  appear  in  the  oldest  forms "  of  the 
Other  instances  of  the  change  of  o  into 
seen  in  the  Latin  adjectives  and  other  words  in 
'  ,  which  in  French  have  the  sutfix  ois,  as  Fieri- 
mentis,  mots. 
\  into  t>  French,  as  met,  bene,  ped;  mielt  bien, 


a/ten  ehar 
ltflj  if  U 


B  into  a.    This  is  well  marked  in  the  dialects  of  the 

m>$ii)t  Ionic :  <ro^ia,  Doric,  &c.     Hence   the  Latins 

■  in  n  where  the  common  dialect  of  the  Greek 

T-Xrjyit ;  Lat.  machina,  plaga.  Bofh  forms 

st  in  Latin,  as  tristitta  and  iris  litis.     The  a  is 

o  e  in  Latin,  if  a  prefix  is  added,  particu- 

3  consonants   follow  the  vowel,  as  /actus,  con- 

ftetux  Uts,  incestus ;  or/%  iners. 

intoo.     Especially  in  Greek,  as  X«y«,  Xoyoc ;  vipv, 
t«p»f.    The  Latin  language  prefers  the  o,  as  Ipm,  i 
rtrrtt,  eoquo ;    woe,  nwtts.      This  change  is  particularly 
an&aton  in  words  beginning  with  a  u\  or  with  wh 
renounced  as  a  w,  the  Latin  v,    Thus  veiter,  veltm.  verto, 
nto*  were  once  written  voster,  volim,  fa    Even  in 

♦w  own  language  worm  (vermis,  Lat,),  and  work  (ipyov, 
0r\  are  now  pronounced  as  if  written  with  an  e.  The 
Greek  even  interchanges  a  long  o  with  a  long  e,  as  irarjjp, 

k  is  changed  into  t*  in  Latin  before  an  /,  as 
,  giculus. 

ic),  the  third  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 

ering  to  the  mi  of  the  Italians  and  French. 

JR,  or  EDMER,   the  friend   and   historian  of 

Anselm,  lived  in   the  twelfth  century,  but  we 

it  ion  respecting  his  parents,  or  the  particular 

i  of  his   nativity.     He  received  a  learned 

a  monk  of  Canterbury,  and  became  the 

i  friend  and  inseparable  companion  of  two  archbishops 

Sjee,  St.  Anselm  and  his  successor  Ralph.    To  the 

of  these  he  was  appointed  spiritual  director  by  the 

by  the  desire  of  Alexander  L  of  Scotland, 

I    bishop  of  St.  Andrews:  but  on  the  day  of 

Ifc  election  a  dispute  arose  between  the  king  and  him  re- 

^echn-  cration.   Eadmer  wished  to  be  consecrated 

lj  the  archl  (Canterbury,  who,  he  contended,  was 

lie  primate  of  all  Britain :  while  Alexander  contended  thai 

les  ire  of  Canterbury  had  no  pre-eminence  over  that  of  St. 

Audreys.      Eadmer   finally  abandoned  his  bishopric  and 

Itturned  to  England,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 

iop  and  clergy  of  Canterbury,  who  yet  thought  him 

too  precipitate  in  leaving  his  bishopric.      Eadmer  at  last 

*R)te  •  long  and  submissive  letter  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 

desire I  effect.     Wharton  fixes 

b»  dear  ir  in  which  the  bishopric  of 

1  up.      Eadmer  is  now   best   I 

s  of  England  in   his  own  time, 
hm  (0  which  he  has  inserted  many  original 

,  an  d  many  farts  which  are  no  where  else 

-ular  and  good,  and  his  work 
from  Legendary  tarbs  than  is  usual  with  the  works 
The  best  edition  is  that  by  Seidell,  intilled 


•  Eadmeri  Monachi  Canruanensis  Hiatorias  Novorum,  i 
sui  Smculi,  Libri  Sex/  foL,  London,  1623.  His  life  of  St. 
Anselm  wa>  first  muted  in  12mo,  at  Antwerp,  in  155 J, 
under  the  title  of  *  Fratris  Edmrri  Aneli  de  Vita  IX  Auselmi 
Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,  Libri  duo.*  Several  others 
of  his  works,  with  the  *  Historia  Novonim,*  were  edited 
by  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  the  end  of  Father  Gerbe- 
ron*s  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Anselrn.  lb!.,  Par.,  1GT5 
and  172  I.   His  Lives  of  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  O  Dunstan, 

&c„  with  that  of  St.  Anselm,  were  in  rton 

in  his  Anglia  Sacra.  (Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.':  Prsef,  ad 
Opera  S.  Ansetmi  ut  supr. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet) 

EAGLE.    [Falconida.] 

EAGLE  (constellation).     [AquilaO 

EAGLE  (coin),    [Money.] 

EAGLE,  Roman  Standard.    The  eagle,  as  a  symbol  of 
empire,  is  often  seen  on  antient  coins  and  t  1  on 

none  more  frequently  than  on  those  of  the  Ptolemies  of 
Egypt  and  the  Seleucida^  of  Syria.  As  an  ensign  or  stan- 
dard, borne  upon  a  spear,  it  was  used  by  the  J  □  the 
time  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  (Xenoph.  AnaL  i.  10.) 

Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  \lx.  c,  4,  edit.  Harduuin,  torn,  kp*  549) 
says  that,  till  the  time  of  C.  Marius.  the  Romans 
different  animals  for  standards— the  wolf,  the  minotaur, 
the  horse,  the  boar,  and  the  eagle — hut  that  in  Marius*$ 
second  consulate  they  adopted  tne  eagle  as  the  sole  ensign 
for  their  legions. 

The  eagle  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  standard  was  of  gold 
or  silver:  the  latter  metal,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  was  most 
frequently  used,  as  the  more  glittering,  and  of  course  more 
readily  seen.  It  was  borne,  like  the  Persian  eagle,  on  the 
summit  of  a  spear,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeun,  with  its 
wings  displayed.  It  sometimes  rested  upon  a  cross  bar  on 
the  top  of  the  spear,  and  sometimes  upon  shields  piled  up. 
On  the  reverses  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  and  Galtm, 
in  second  brass*  the  legionary  eagle  is  represented  holding 
the  thunderbolt  in  its  talons*  The  small  size  of  the  eagle 
often  contributed  to  its  concealment,  when  the  legion  to 
which  it  belonged  was  defeated.  The  name  of  the  letrion  was 
usually  engraved  upon  it.  Tacitus,  in  his  Annah  I.  i.  60. 
relates  the  finding  of  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion  hy 
Germanicus,  which  had  been  lost  m  the  massacre  of  Varu*. 

Cicero  {Catilin.  L  c.  24)  says  that  Catiline  had  a  silver 
eagle  in  his  house  as  his  tutelar  divinity,  which  was  also  his 
standard  in  war. 

A  Roman  eagle  in  steel,  found  at  Silchester,  presumed 
to  have  been  a  legionary  eagle,  was  exhibited  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1788  by  the  then  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

The  reader  will  see  a  great  deal  of  learning  displayed 
upon  this  and  the  standard  of  the  cohorts  in  M.  Le  Beau's 
* Quatorzieme  Meraoire  sur  la  Legion  Romaine;  I>es  Ea- 
seigues.*  Mem.  de  TAcademie  des  Jnscript.  torn,  xxxw 
4to.  Par.  1770,  pp.  27: 

EAGLE-WOOD,  one  of  those  substances  of  which  the 
name,  from  similarity  of  sound  in  a  foreign  language,  has 
been  converted  into  another  having  no  reference  to  its  ori- 
ginal signification.  It  is  a  highly  fragrant  wood,  much 
esteemed  by  Asiatics  for  burning  as  incense,  and  known  m 
Europe?  by  its  present  designation  ever  since  the  Portuguese 
visited  and  imported  the  substance  direct  from  the  Malayan 
islands  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  where  it  has  always  been 
abundant,  and  long  established  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  Malayan  name  is  agila.  whence  the  wood  was  ca3 
pao-d'agila  by  the  Portuguese,  and  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  pao-d'aguila,  and  pao-d*aquilaJ  bois-d'aigle, 
eagle-wood,  and  a^el-hout. 

in  the  Malayan  agila  has  probably  been  derived  the 
rit  agara,  whence  we  have  the  Hindu  ag^ur,  if  not 
tmm  the  more  familiar  appellation  of  Karoo,  by  which  eagle- 
wood  is  also  known  in  the  Malavan  Archipelago.  In  Per- 
sian works  on  Materia  Mediea  in  use  in  India,  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Royle  itllustr.  of  I  lima?  >  Bat,,  &c.)  that  several 
kinds  of  fragrant  wood  are  described  under  the  Arabic  name 
and  (haud  and  ud  of  Garcias),  and  that  he  himself  obtained 
kinds  in  the  bazaars  of  India,  called  aod-ihindee, 
aod-i-chinee,  and  aotl-i-kimaree  (evidenHy  the  al-cemericum 
of  Arabian  authors),  and  that  with  the  above  Hindu  a  Greek 


■ynouyme,  ngallockee,  is  also  given »  and  more  especially 
applied  to  aod-t-kiraarec,  which  is  also  called  aod-i-bukhoor. 
incense-wood.  As  agallochee  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  agallochum  of  Diosco  rides,  described  by  him  as  a  frag- 
rant wood  from  India  and  Arabia,  it  is  interest  in  g  to  find 
that  the  translators  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic  of  the 
Rchool  of  Bagdad  settled  these  synonyms  at  a  time  when 
they  must  have  been  well  acquainted,  from  their  profession 
and  position,  with  the  substances  to  which  both  the  Greek 
and  Arabic  names  were  applied.  Se  rap  ion  and  A  vice  ana 
describe  several  kinds  of  this  fragrant  wood,  and  the  latter 
under  both  agalugen  or  aghatoojec,  and  aod,  which  in  the 
Latin  version  is  translated  Xvhaloe,  a  name  that  was  ap- 
plied by  the  later  Greek  medical  writers  to  agallor-hum, 
whence  we  have  lignum  aloes,  hgn*ak>e,  and  aloes- wood,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  agila;  for  the 
bitter,  scentless,  spongy-textured  stems  of  the  genus  aloe 
could  not  afford  any  substitute  for  this  fragrant  wood,  or  be 
thought  to  yield  it,  at  least  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  Will 
acquainted  with,  and  accurately  describe  aloes,  and  the 
place,  Socorra*  where  the  best  kind  is  found.  Though  Dio- 
scoridea  notices  only  one,  which  some  supposed  to  be  the 
Tarum  of  Pliny,  several  kinds  of  agallocbum  are  described 
by  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  which,  as  it  i3  not  possible  at 
present  to  identify,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  refer  only  to  the  three  kinds  which  have  been 
traced  to  the  trees  yielding  them,  by  naturalists  who  have 
visited  the  countries  where  these  are  indigenous. 

An  Aguila  brava  (wild)  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  as  pro- 
duced near  Cape  Comorin,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  but  the  tree 
yielding  this  wood  has  not  been  ascertained,  Rutnphius 
(Herb,  Amb,  it  p.  40),  describes  two  kinds  of  agallochum  $jw- 
rium,  found  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  one  of  which  he  calls 
Garo  Tijampaca,  which  is  described  as  having  leaves  and 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  champa,  Michelia. 
champaca,  and  may  be  a  species  of  the  same  genus*  A  third 
kind  of  spurious  agallochum,  differing  much  from  the  others 
as  well  as  from  the  genuine,  he  describes  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  ii.  p,  240,  as  the  produce  of  his  Arbor  ejrca'Ctws* 
so  called  from  the  acridity  of  its  juice  blinding  people,  and 
which  is  the  Exccccaria  agallocha  of  Lin n a? us,  Con s ide r  i D  g 
that  Rumphius,  in  originally  describing  this  tree,  has  said 
1  Lignum  hoc  tantam  cum  agallocha  similitudinenV  and  as 
affording  a  substitute  for  that  substance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  snould  be  frequently  quoted  as  the  tree  which  yields 
the  genuine  agallochum,  or  aloes-wood*  Fee  (Hist.  Naf* 
Pharm.)  states  that  he  had  seen  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
wood  of  this  tree,  and  that  its  fragrance  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  agallochum  of  Loureiro.  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions 
that  the  wood-cutters  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  though 
well  acquainted  with  the  highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous 
milky  juice  of  this  tree  (there  called  geria),  do  not  mention 
agallochum  of  any  kind  being  found  m  this  tree. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  agallochum  which  are  most  valued, 
and  both  considered  genuine,  one  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Calambac,  and  the  other  as  the  Garo  of  Malacca. 

The  first,  called  calambac,  and  agallochum  primarium 
by  Rumphius,  appears,  as  far  as  hitherto  known,  to  be  a 
native  of  Cochin  China  only,  growing  on  the  mountains 
of  that  country  in  about  134of  N.  lat.„  near  the  great  river 
Liivuni,  which  may  be  the  Meikeng  flowing  between 
Oocfokl  China  and  the  Laos.  This  tree  was  named  Alocxy- 
lum  agallochum  by  Lou  retro,  Ft.  Cochin  Chinensis,  p.  327, 
and  placed  by  him  in  DecandriaMonogynia,  and  described 
as  a  lofty  tree  with  erect  stem  and  branches,  long  lan- 
ceolate shining  leaves,  terminal  bunches  of  dowers,  with 
a  woody,  falcate,  one-seeded  pod  for  its  fruit,  whence  it  is 
eferred  by  De  Candolle  to  the  natural  family  of  Legumi- 
nosm  Loureiro  states  that  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  white 
and  inodorous,  and  that  its  fragrance  is  the  result  of  disease, 
when  the  oily  portions  thicken  into  resin  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  that  no  part  of  the  tree  is  milky  or 
■»oi8onou5,  but  that  paper  is  made  from  its  bark  in  Cochin 
2hina,  as  in  Japan  from  that  of  the  mulberry. 

The  next  kind  of  agallochum  is  that  commonly  called 
garos,  and  to  which  tfie  name  of  eagle-wood  is  more  fre- 
quently applied,  and  which  has  long  been  an  article  of  ex- 
port from  Malacca  and  the  kingdom  of  Si  am.  Specimens 
of  the  tree  which  yield  this  were  first  obtained  by  M.  Son- 
Herat  in  his  second  vovage  to  India,  from  which  probably 
^ave  been  given  the  figure  and  description  by  Lamarck. 


CSta  Meth^  L,  p.  49,  Illustr,  t  376.)     The  plant  hi  n 
Aquilaria  fifafnecensis.      This,   the  Garo  de 
introduced  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  into  the  Botanic  C 
Calcutta,  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished   from  specimens 
of  a  tree  called  itgoort,  which  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
tracts  east  and  south-east  from  Silhct,  between  24°  and  25* 
of  N.  lat.,  which  (lower*  in  April,  and  ripens  its  seed  in 
August,  and  which  he  says  there  can  he  little  or  no 
furnishes  the  real  Calambac  or  Agallochum  of  the  ar 
adding,  that  there  seems  more  reason  to  think  that  n  m* 
carried  to  China  from  our  eastern  frontier,  than  to  suppose  it 
was  carried  from  Cochin  China,  or  any  other  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  China,  where  it  has  always  been  in  gn 
m and.     Small  quantities  are  sometimes  imported  u 
cutta  bv  sea,  from  the  eastward;  but  such  is  ah\ 
inferior  to  that  of  SilheL    (It  hid.  ii.  p.  423.  >    As  I 
lacca  plant  had  not  flowered,  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  unable  Jo 
decide  that  they  were  positively  the  same  with  thosi 
Silhet,  and  therefore  named  these  Aquilaria  a& 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,     ny  this  name 
been  figured  in  Royle's  Illustr,  i.  36t  f.  1,  from  a  drawing 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  a  plant  which  he  called  Agallochum 
oiiicinaruiu,  and  which   he   found  near  Goal  par  a. 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal.    This*  drawing  is  ill  i 
dissections  by  Dr.  Lindley,  To  the  above-quoted  work*  »nd 
the  latter1  s  *  Natural  System  of  Botany,'  we  refej 
botanical  details  and  the  characters  of  the  family  « 
tariacetp,  to  which  this  genus  gives  its  name.  The  i 
nature  of  genuine  agila  or  eagle- wood  is  well 
that  it  has  from  very  early  periods  been  employed  both  l»y 
the  natives  of  India  and  of  China  as  incense,  M  i 
in  his  visit  to  Siara,  says,  that  the  consumption  of  this 
odoriferous  wood  is  very  considerable  in  Siam,  but  thanlte 
greatest  part  is  exported  to  China,     In  the  latter,  il 
in  a  very  economical  manner;  the  wood  being  red 
a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  a  gummy  substance  it  laid 
over  a  small  slip  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  bull-rush,  so  as 
to  form  a  pretty  thick  coaling.      This  is  lighte 
out  a  feeble  but  grateful  perfume.     French  ai 
us  that  the  eagle- wood  was  burned  as  a  peii 
poleon  in  the  imperil]  palace. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  subject  without  inquiring  whe- 
ther the  substances  of  which  we  have  been  treating  are  the 
lien-aloes  of  Scripture,  alialoiht  masc.  ahelt  whose  | 
ahalim.    It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
in  a  small  compass*  or  without  referring  to  the  m  ; 
dissertations  which  have  been  written  on  it :  but  ii 
observed,  that  these  might  have  been  much  sho* 
authors  hod  been  naturalists,  or  intimately  acquaim 
the  natural  history  and  usages  of  eastern  couj 
information  would  at  least  have  prevented  any  speck 
being  considered  or  figured  as  the  far-famed  and  fi 
lign-aloe  from  a  mere  similarity  in  sound.  In  the  prcs 
stance,  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  supposi 
of  reconciling  the  different  passages  in  which  Ugn -aloes  art 
mentioned,  as  in  Numbers*  xxiv.  6,  where  it  is 
as  a  tree  planted ;  but  in  the  three  other  passage- 
vii.  I  7,  Psalms  xiv.  9,  and  Canticles*  iv.  1 4,  it  is  enumerated 
with  the  most  fragrant  products  of  the  East,  a 
cassia,  calamus,  camphor,  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  saffron,     Here  we  may  observe,  that  a  sub- 
was  indigenous  in  a  country  was  not  likely  to  h 
article  also  of  commerce  from  a  far  country  in 
times;  and  that  therefore,  as  it  is  disputed 
word  shall  be  translated  tents  or  lign-alot 
perhaps  be  used  in  u  poetical  sense,  as  it  is  thai 
some  commentators.  In  the  three  passages, 
that,  except  sandal- wood,  there  is  no  otiu 
could  be  so  well  enumerated  with  those  with  whi 
found  in  connexion  as  the  agila  wood  of  the  Ea>i. 
consider  its  high  price,  delicate  perfume, or  the  I 
which  it  has  been  held  in  high  estimation,  while  tl 
laritv  of  its  name  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable. 

EAGRE.    [Bore,] 

EAR,     Many  animals  unquestionably  enjoy  the  faculty 
of  hearing  to  a  limited  extent,  which  are  found 
ruination,  to  be  unprovided  with  organs  excln 
priated  to  the  concentration  and  transmission  «  : 
fact,  the  sense  of  hearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a 
ment  of  the  sense  of  touch.    The  impress 
it   is  conversant  arise  wholly  [Acoustics]  from  peculiar 
undulations  of  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter,  propagated 
in  obedience  to  its  ordinary  laws  through  the  medium  ia 


which  the  animal  lives,  and  impinging  more  or  less  imme- 
diately upon  a  sensitive  part ;  they  have  no  necessary  de- 
ice,  like  those  of  sight,  upon  the  agency  of  the  more 
have  they  any  connexion,  like  those  of 
e,  with  what  may  be  called  the  chemical  pro- 
Lies  of  matter.     If  to  the)  us  it  be  added 
vihratile  substances  which  are  commonly  found 
r  the  sensor i urn  are  not  ill  qualified  to  participate 
undulations  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  carry 
,  onwards  to  the  internal  seat  of  perception,  the  reader 
i  learn  that  the  only  essential  part  of  the 
i  of  bearing  1*  a  nfrv&not  materially  different  from 
of  common  sensation,  lodged  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
cured  from  externa]  injury,  and  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  be  affected  bj  these  delicate  impulses.    This  is  called 
auditory  nerve. 
It  is  probable  that  even  the  lowest  animals  provided  with 
a  Oervous  system  are  able  to  perceive  the  notices  thus  con- 
veyed of  external  objects,  and  turn  them  to  account  in  the 
necessary  for  their  security  and  comfort.     But  to 
increasing  wants  and  minister  to  jhe  multiplied 
ties  of  the  more  complete  animals,  various  subsidiary 
found  to  he  added  in  something  like  a  regular 
on  as  we  advance  upwards  in  the  scale,  each  lower 
>  possessing  the  rudiments  of  some  additional  provision 
developed  in    the   next  above,   till  the   organ 
greatest  amplification  and  final  perfection  in 
i  and  the  other  mammalia.    The  particular  use  of  many 
bese  subsidiary  parts  has  nut  yet  hern  explained.     We 
they  must  increase  the  force  and 
;  that  they  afford  indications  of 
ion,  and  the  means  of  appreciating  minute  shades 
(Terence  in  its  kind  and  degree,  and  in  the  frequency  of 
tion  ;  that  some  of  them  add  to  the  security  of  the 
bunt  impairing  its  delicacy  :  and  that  others  serve 
» adjust  its  position  and  to  adapt  it  to  various  changes  in 
thr  state  of  the  atmosphere.     It  would  be  superfluous,  in 
&  work   addressed   to  the  general  reader,  and  limited  in 
ipare,  to  trace  those  gradual  and  complicated  changes:  we 
9  with  noticing  some  of  the  most  mi- 
ni, and  then  pass  on  to  the  description  of  the 
*t   exists  in  man:  advising  the  curious  inquirer, 
he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
10  and  with  the  classification  of  animals  by  Cuvier, 
of  which  Ls  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work 
rt  Comparative],  to  consult  the  admirable  essay 
t  by  Professor  Grant,  in  the  third  part 

•parative  Anatomy ,'  where  he  will  find  a 
e  and  masterly  summary  of  all  that  is  known 
bject,  from  which  we  should  he  inclined  to  quote 
ere,  were  space  allowed  and  selection  ea 

star-fish,  sponges,  ice),  which  constitute 
point  of  variety  and  number  by  far  the 
ensive  division  of  Cuvier,  appear  to  be  mi- 
nded with  an  organ  of  hearing:    many  of 
ui,  aud  are  therefore  pTobabl) 
►  devoid  of  the  sense. 

;,  which  form  the  next  division,  are  all  fur- 
in,  and  it  js  likely  that  they  all 
<•  of  hearing.     Indeed,  some  of  them  arc 
[press  their  feelinars  and  wants  to  their  fellows  by  means 
the  cricket  and  queen  "bee  are 
-knir.  lea,     We  find  accordingly,  that  in  many 

the  extremity  of  the  acoustic 
upon  a  simple  kind  of  auditory  instru- 
whitish  membranous  bag  of  fluid, 
somewhat  Larger  cavity,  the 
them  being  also  occupied  by  thud.    This 
lie  outer  feelers,  or  anlennte.    When 
if  is  commonly  complete ;    if  in 
is  a  round  external  opening  closed  by  a  thill, 
cut  membrane,  showing  the  white  colour 
bag  adheres,  and  which  receives,  con- 
sonorous  vibrations  of  the  sur~ 
kind  of  arrangement  seems  to  be 
other  reasons,  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
l  the  sound,  which  is  probably  made 
arer  vibration  of  the  membrane 
it  direction,  and  in  part  by  a  comparison 
on  the  two  sides;  for  this  organ,  like  all 
animal  into  relation  with  the  outer 
distinguished  from  vital  organs),  is  always  double 
ical.    It  may  be  observed  that  the  nerve  dis- 


tributed to  the  mernhranous  bag  just  described  is  given  o« 
by  that  which  supplies  the  antenna  with  its  exquisite  sense 
of  touch:  some  have  thought,  but  perhaps  erroneously, 
that  the  faculty  of  hearing  resides  in  the  antenna?  them* 
selves. 

The  parts  we  have  enumerated  are  all  found,  with  others 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  may  b 
OMBHtJal  parts  of  nn  organ  of  distinct  hear ing.     The  cavity 

abide;  the  soft  membranous  bog  of  Hul 
the  rexfihutar  $ac ;   the  round  external  opening  is  called, 
from  its  shops  in  roan  and  most  other  animals,  th<s  fenestra 

ova/is  ;    the  thiols  within  aud  without  the  tied 

respectively  the  rn,i->-hjinph  and  pei  i-h/mph.  {Mop  within, 

around);  the  hitter,  being  analogous  to  tbe  fluid  dis- 
covered by  Cotugno  in  the  internal  ear  of  mammalia,  is 
sometime*  called,  after  his  name,  the  liquor  Cot  unfit. 

The   principal    tribes  of  the   Artieulata  ai  1   to 

possess  organs  of  this  kind  are  the  air-breathing  insects  of 
tne  orders  Hymtttoptera  (bees),  OfihopttTa  (CTasahcrpPei*), 
and  Coleoptera  (beetles)  J  the  Araehnida  (spiders),  ana  the 
Decapodous  Crustacea,  such  as  the  lob-tor  and  crab.  In 
the  common  black  beetle  they  are  \ii\  conspicuous,  ap- 
pearing externally  in  the  form  of  round  white  points  on  the 
head,  a  little  nearer  the  middle  line,  and  somewhat  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  long  outer  antennas.  In  the  lobster 
are  con  turned  in  a  dinall  nipple-like  prominence  or 
papilla  upon  the  under  part  uf  the  moveable  the 

antenna',  looking  downwards  and  forwards.  This  papilla 
const-  ubslaiice  harder  and  more  brittle  and  pro- 

bably more  vihratile  than  the  rest  of  the  shall. 

The  Afollwica,  though  placed  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animals  by  Cuvier,  do  not  afford  so  many  examples  of 
animals  p  ■  distinct  oryau  of  hearing  as  the  Arti- 

culata. iSuch  as  have  been  discovered  all  belong  to  the 
order  of  the  Cej>/ia?*>pods  with  two  branckiccf  or  gills,  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  fishes  in  their  structure 
than  the  other  raollusks. 

In  the  Sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
which  maybe  taken  a>  a  type  of  the  rsftt,  there  is  a  protube- 
rance under  the  elastic  gristly  integument  at  the  back  part 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  ear.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of 
symmetrical  vestibules,  each  containing  nn  oval  «<ic  filled 
and  surrounded  with  fluid.  On  the  interior  surface  of  this 
sac  the  acoustic  nerve  is  expanded  in  the  form  of  a  white 
mucous  pulp.  The  sac  is  supported  in  the  perilymph  not 
only  by  an  adhesion  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parietes  of  the 
vestibule  ut  the  entrance  of  the  nerve,  but  also  by  a  fine 
net- work  of  fibrils  which  pass  from  its  outer  surface  to 
numerous  prominent  points  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vestibule.  There  is  no  fenestra  ovalis,  or  membrane,  as  in 
the  lobster  and  the  air-bn-athiug  insects,  but  the  sac  con- 
a  small  loose  bony  or  chalky  concretion,  called  mi 
ototit/w  (ov^htTi  and  XtOoc,  a  stone),  which  answers 

the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  indicate  the  degree  and  direc- 
tion of  sound  ;  for  just  as  we  estimate  a  weight  by  noising 
it  in  the  hand,  or,  if  it  be  suspended,  by  gently  pusning  it 
from  us— thus  measuring  in  our  minds  the  muscular 
tension  necessary  to  support  it,  or  the  force  required  to 
on  rooms  its  inertia,  and  conscious  of  the  direction  in  which 
we  exert  our  muscles — so,  conversely  (the  weight  and  inertia 
of  the  laptl/its  always  remaining  the  >amo»,  the  degree  and 
direction  of  a  vibratory  force  affecting  it  from  without 
through  the  medium  of  the  integuments,  the  purietes  of  tho 
vestibule, and  the  fluicis  within,  may  be  estimated  by  a  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  the  animal  of  the  nature  of  the 
stress  on  the  sensitive  membranes  and  fibrils  which  sup- 
port it,  which  lw  'heir  elasticity  restrain  and  redress  the 
slight  movements  impressed  upon  it.  This  should  be  borne 
in   mind;    for,  as  we  shall  St  on,  it  is  in  some 

degree  by  the  exertion  of  the  as  SirChaj 

Bell  has  called  that  by  which  we  judge  of  weight  and 
tension,  that  the  human  ear  is  enabled  to  estimate  the  in- 
tensity of  sound.  Other  curious  particulars  as  to  the  func- 
tion of  otolithes  might  be  enlarged  upon;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  explain,  as  we  think,  the  most  important  of 
them;  and  to  correct  the  misstatements  of  authors  who 
tell  us  tlmt  they  are  intended  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  vibrations  of  sound:  they  appear  to  us  rather  calculated 
to  diminish  it,  a^  the  board  floating  in  the  bucket  of  the 
water-carrier  tends  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  dashing  over 
the  side.  They  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  tho 
organ  of  hearing,  especially  in  the  larger  fishes,  where 
they  are  more  numerous,  aud  attain  a  cQtL&vd&t^*\&%a&\ 
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but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  are  possessed  of  any 
intensative  power. 

The  vertebrated  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  com- 
prising the  true  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  mammalia,  are 
all  provided  with  acoustic  organs,  which  are  very  various  in 
their  degrees  of  complexity,  hut  much  exceed  in  that  respect 
the  comparatively  simple  organs  of  the  inferior  divisions. 

*  In  the  cartilaccinous  fishes,  such  as  the  ray  and  the 
shark,  the  vestibule  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  elastic  walls 
of  the  bark  part  of  the  cranium,  near  its  junction  with  the 
spine.  The  fenestra  oval  is,  closed  by  a  tense  transparent 
membrane,  faces  upwards,  backwards,  and  towards  the 
middle  line.  The  membrane  is  placed  obliquely  at  the 
bottom  of  a  more  superficial,  flattened,  tubular  cavity,  which 
terminates  beneath  the  integument  in  a  kind  of  forked  ex- 
tremity, and  may  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  tym- 
panum* or  middle  ear,  of  the  higher  vertebrata,  with  its 
eustachian  tube.  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
turned  towards  three  sacculi,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  rest,  arranged  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavity  of 
the  vestibule,  and  containing  each  an  otolithe.  The  sacs 
are  filled  with  a  thick  gelatinous  endolymph,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  lapilli,  and  serves,  with  minute  filaments  such 
as  those  in  the  sepia,  to  steady  them.  The  vestibule  is 
filled  with  a  limpid  aqueous  perilymph,  traversed  in  all  di- 
rections by  a  fine  cellular  network,  by  means  of  which  its 
contents  are  supported  in  their  relative  situations.  Besides 
the  fenestra  oval  is,  other  perforations  lead  out  of  the  ves- 
tibule into  three  arched  cylindrical  canals  of  considerable 
diameter  and  dimensions,  the  diverging  curves  of  which 
take  a  wide  circuit  within  the  cranial  cartilage,  and  termi- 
nate at  both  ends  in  this  central  cavity.  These  passages, 
from  their  situation  and  form,  are  called  the  anterior,  pos- 
terior, and  horizontal  semicircular  canal*.  Within  the 
canals,  in  which  the  vestibular  perilymph  freely  circulates, 
there  are  three  similarly  curved  but  more  slender  mem- 
branous elastic  tubes:  they  are  nowhere  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  canals,  but  are  suspended  in  the  midst  of 
them  by  means  of  the  cellular  network  above  mentioned. 
They  all  swell  out  at  one  end  like  a  flask  {ampulla)  as  they 
enter  the  vestibule,  after  which  the  anterior  and  horizontal 
tubes  separately  enter  a  common  pouch  or  sinus;  into  this 
their  other  ends  likewise  open  by  a  conduit  common  to  both. 
The  posterior  tube,  which  is  the  largest  and  longest,  after 
forming  its  ampulla,  resumes  its  former  calibre,  and  passing 
along  the  floor  of  the  vestibule  under  the  largest  sac,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  net -work,  returns  into  itself, 
thus  completing  a  separate  circuit. 

The  fluid  contents  of  the  several  membranous  cavities  do 
not  communicate  with  each  other  or  with  the  vestibular 
perilymph;  though,  as  they  lie  in  close  apposition,  their 
vibrations  are  mutually  interchangeable. 

The  acoustic  nerve  is  distributed  in  two  principal  branches 
only  to  the  sacs  and  the  ampullae ;  chiefly  to  the  latter,  to 
which  it  gives  a  white  colour.  The  filaments  form  a  fine 
net-work  on  the  outside  of  the  ampulla),  and  then  piercing 
their  parietes,  are  raised  up  within  into  a  kind  of  crescentic 
screen,  in  order  probably  that  they  may  be  more  exposed 
to  the  impulse  of  the  vibrations  descending  along  the  aque- 
ous endolymph  of  the  semicircular  tubes.  All  the  parts  we 
have  described  are  transparent,  except  the  opaque  ampulla) 
and  the  solid  cretaceous  otolithcs.  We  have  been  particular 
in  our  account  of  these  membranous  parts,  which  arc  found 
with  little  essential  variation  in  all  the  superior  animals, 
man  included,  because  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  they 
admit  of  more  easy  examination  from  their  great  size  and 
firmer  texture,  and  from  the  softness  of  the  cartilage  that 
encloses  them.  In  man  and  the  mammalia,  they  arc  not 
only  much  smaller  and  more 'delicate,  but  encased  in  the 
hardest  bone  in  the  body,  from  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  separate  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  certain 
that  the  description  is  correct. 

In  some  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon,  the  fenestra 
ovalis  is  not  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  round  button- 
like pieoe  of  semi-transparent  cartilage,  called  an  opercu- 
lum, or  lid.t 

The  parts  are  similar  in  the  osseous  fishes,  except  that 
they  have  generally  no  fenestra  ovalis. 

In  serpents  there  is  but  one  sacculus  containing  chalky 

•  Scarpa  ri*  Audita. 
+  T10»  is  aim  fonml  in  the  aquatic  salamander,  which,  as  concern*  the  organ 
of  hearing,  may  be  considered  as  the  link  between  nth  and  reptiles,  resem- 
bling the  latter  in  the  arrangement  of  the  labyrinth,  but  being  uupnraided 
with  a  tjmpanim  or  a  columella. 


matter,  and  all  the  semicircular  tubes  communicate  with  a 
central  membranous  sinus,  which  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tubes  enter  by  a  common  trunk.  The  fenestra  ovalis  is 
closed,  not  as  in  fishes  by  a  membrane,  but  by  the  expanded 
trumpet-shaped  extremity  of  a  slender  bone  (ossiculum  or 
columella)  attached  at  the  other  extremity  by  a  ligament  to 
the  outer  end  of  the  intermaxillary  bone. 

Nearly  the  same  arrangement  of  the  internal  ear  prevails 
in  the  four-footed  reptiles  (turtle,  crocodile,  frog,  lizard) ; 
but  a  new  and  important  step  is  here  made  towards  the  ul- 
timate perfection  of  the  organ  by  the  development  of  an  air- 
cavity,  called  the  tympanum  or  ear-drum,  between  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  surface  of  the  head.  This  addition,  which,  as  we 
said,  first  becomes  more  than  a  mere  rudiment  in  the  four- 
footed  reptiles,  permits  the  vestibule  to  be  placed  with  equal 
advantage  at  a  comparatively  greater  depth,  and  therefore 
in  greater  security ;  but  it  has  more  important  uses  in  ren- 
dering the  sound  more  clear,  and  facilitating  in  several 
ways  (to  be  presently  explained)  its  communication  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  Like  the  musical  instrument  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  the  tympanum  is  provided  with  a  mem- 
brane tightly  stretched  upon  the  margin  of  a  round  opening 
in  the  outer  part  of  its  bony  or  cartilaginous  wall ;  and  has 
an  open  vent  or  passage  called  after  the  anatomist  who  dis- 
covered it,  the  Eustachian  tube,  leading  forwards  from  tba 
cavity  to  the  throat  or  back  part  of  the  nostrils,  by  means 
of  which  the  air  within  it  is  adjusted  to  the  variable  state 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  without.  If  the  animal  be  am- 
phibious, as  many  of  the  four-footed  reptiles  are,  the  mem- 
brana tympani  is  still  covered  entirely  by  integument, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  crocodile,  by  a  movable  flap  of  the 
scaly  hard  akin,  which  can  be  raised  up  when  the  animal  b 
out  of  the  water :  more  frequently  however  the  membrane 
lies  entirely  beneath  the  skin,  here  thinner  than  elsewhere 
on  the  head,  as  in  the  tortoise.  The  larerta  agilis,  or  bask- 
ing lizard,  alone,  which  lives  entirely  on  the  land,  has  the 
membrane  naked  to  the  air.  In  this  class  of  animals  the 
columella  is  not  directed  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
as  in  serpents,  but  is  attached  by  a  cartilaginous  extremity  to 
the  centre  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  conveys  the 
collected  effect  of  its  vibrations  directly  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis :  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  in  rendering  the  im- 
pression of  sound  more  definite  must  be  obvious.  In  seme 
species  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  columella  is  joined 
to  the  bony  portion  at  an  acute  angle,  like  the  letter  V, 
which  adds  an  elasticity  to  the  mechanism  very  serviceable 
as  a  protection  to  the  delicate  parts  within  the  fenestra  ora- 
lis from  the  injury  they  might  otherwise  sustain  by  a  blow 
or  undue  pressure  upon  the  membrana  tympani  *  This  m 
the  case  with  the  lizard  mentioned  above,  in  which  there 
is  also  a  rudiment  of  tho  muscle  which  serves  in  the  higher 
animals  to  tighten  tho  membrane ;  a  circumstance  which 
makes  this  elbow  in  the  columella  a  still  more  essential 
provision  against  sudden  changes  in  the  distance  betweet 
the  centre  of  the  membrane  and  the  fenestra  ovalis.  It  if 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  one  class  of  serpents,  the  oeefsW 
(blindworms),  the  ear  is  as  complete  as  in  any  of  the  few- 
footed  terrestrial  reptiles ;  possessing  a  tympanum  with  its 
membranes,  a  Eustachian  tube,  and  a  columella  bent  to  a* 
angle.  This  departure  from  the  usual  rule  in  serpents  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  those  compensations  so  frequently  met 
with  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  organ  of  sight  in  the 
concilia  being  imperfectly  developed. 

In  birds,  besides  a  greater  nicety  and  tenuity  in  the  con- 
formation of  the  parts  hitherto  described,  the  ear  is  fur- 
nished with  two  additional  provisions,  both  probably  of  great 
consequence  to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  The  first  is  a 
short  meatus  auditorius  externus,  or  outer  passage,  which 
removes  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  sons 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  head,  and  thus  places  it  more 
securely,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  greater  advantage  for 
observing  the  direction  of  sound.  The  other  additional  pro- 
vision in  birds  is  an  appendage  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
internal  car.  This  is  a  small  conical  cavity  in  the  bone, 
somewhat  curved,  with  a  double  spiral  ridge  winding  round 
the  interior,  and  enclosing  a  cartilaginous  structure  so  cor- 
responding iu  form  with  the  ridge  as  to  divide  the  cavity 
into  two  partitions.  These  communicate  with  another  at 
the  apex,  and  with  the  vestibule  and  tympanum  respec- 
tively, at  their  other  ends.  The  cavity  is  termed  the  coc&k+ 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  spiral  shell ;  the  partition  com- 
municating with  the  internal  ear  is  the  scala  (winding  stair) 
of  the  vestibule ;  the  other  is  the  scala  tympani;  the  open- 
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ing  from  the  latter  into  the  tympanum  is  called  the  foramen 
rotmdum ;  it  is  closed  by  a  membrane  to  exclude  the  air  of 
that  cavi]y  while  it  permits  the  transit  of  vibration  to  or 
from  the  vestibular  perilymph  within  ;  for  that  fluid,  pass- 
ing up  the  cochlea  by  the  scala  vcstibuli,  descends  the  scala 
tympani,  and  bathes  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  cartilaginous  newel  is  kept  in  its 
place  like  the  semicircular  tubes  by  retiform  filaments,  and 
is  supplied  with  a  separate  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
which  ramifies  and  expands  on  its  surface.  The  lajrilli, 
which  seem  to  be  chiefly  a  provision  for  hearing  under 
water,  and  are  therefore  large  and  solid  in  aquatic  and  am- 
phibious animals,  appear  in  birds  only  as  fine  crystallized 
grains  of  chalk  in  the  utricle*  or  sinus  of  the  vestibule,  ren- 
dering the  endolymph  somewhat  turbid.  The  columella  is 
straight,  and  themembrana  tympani  pressed  outwards  by  it 
is  consequently  convex.  There  is  a  crescent ic  fold  of  skin 
extending  upwards  from  the  superior  margin  of  the  meatus 
externus,  sometimes  furnished,  as  in  the  horned  owl,  with  a 
fringe  of  feathers  which  can  be  spread  at  pleasure  like  a 
tuk  to  catch  the  sound.  This  fold  of  skin  is  a  rudiment  of 
[    the  concha,  or  outer  ear,  of  the  mammalia. 

At  we  have  already  said,  it  is  only  in  this  last-mentioned 
dm  of  animals  that  the  ear  reaches  its  complete  develop- 
ment. It  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  of  them ;  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  comparative  size  and  shape  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  organ,  and  not  in  their  essential  struc- 
ture, number,  or  arrangement 

We  shall  therefore  describe  the  organ  in  one  species 
enta. 

Thenp  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  hearing,  as  in 
sight,  man  has  no  superiority  over  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals except  what  arises  from  that  intellectual  supremacy 
which  enables  him  to  discriminate  and  compare  his  sensa- 
tions more  justly  than  they  can  do.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  mere  perception  of  sounds  he  is  inferior  to  most 
of  the  mammalia,  and  probably  to  birds ;  and  if  the  musical 
Acuity  should  seem  to  imply  a  greater  perfection  of  the 
organ,  the  error,  for  such  we  believe  it  to  be,  may  perhaps 
disappear  upon  reflection.  We  therefore  select  the  human 
ear  as  the  type  of  the  organ  in  mammalia,  not  because  it  is 
is  any  respect  more  complete  than  the  rest,  but  as  the  most 
interesting.  The  same  description,  of  the  more  important 
parts  at  least,  might  be  applied,  nearly  word  for  word,  to  all. 
The  parti  now  to  be  described  fall  naturally  under  a 
ibee-lbid  division  into  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  ear. 
1.  Hie  internal  ear,  comprising  the  acoustic  nerve,  vesti- 
smie,  and  labyrinth,  is  deeply  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  head,  within  the  most  compact  and  hardest  of  the 
banes,  denominated  from  that  circumstance  the  petrous 
•r  reeky  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  This  wedge-like 
sr  triangular  projection  passes  obliquely  inward  and  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  outer  tubo  of  the  ear,  form- 
ing a  strongly-marked  knobby  ridge  within  the  cranium,  in 
the  basis  or  floor  of  that  cavity.  Near  the  inner  point, 
whieh  nearly  meets  its  fellow  on  the  other  side,  and  upon  its 
p—tcrior  declivity,  there  is  a  large  trumpet-like  hole  {meatus 
nmhtorius  internus)  into  which  the  seventh  cerebral  nerve 
enters  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  [Brain,  Nbrvk.]  The 
awatus  passes  in  a  direction  outwards,  and  therefore  ob- 
liquely, into  the  petrous  portion  for  half  an  inch,  and  then 
terminates  abruptly  in  two  fovea,  or  pits:  from  the  upper  of 
these  goes  a  winding  canal  through  the  substance  of  tho 
bone,  whieh  is  the  course  of  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face  (the 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair),  which,  here  separating 
from  the  auditory  nerve,  or  portio  mollis,  we  need  not  fol- 
low. The  latter,  splitting  into  several  sets  of  filaments,  finds 
ill  way  through  small  sieve-like  openings  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lower  fovea  into  the  internal  ear,  and  is  here  distributed 
in  three  separate  portions  to  the  cochlea,  the  ampulla?  of 
the  semicircular  tubes,  and  the  utricle,  or  vestibular  sac. 
The  eoehlea  is  more  complicated  than  in  birds;  it  con- 
sists of  a  spiral  canal  in  the  bono,  gradually  diminishing  as 
h  ascends  to  a  point,  wound  round  a  central  hollow  pillar 
of  bone,  called  the  modiolus,  or  newel.  From  its  inner  sur- 
fiwe,  that,  namely,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  groove  in 
the  modiolus,  a  thin  and  spongy  lamella  of  bone  projects 
rather  more  than  half  across  the  canal,  ascending  in  a 
similar  spiral  From  the  edge  of  this  lamella  (called  the 
lamina  spiralis)  a  membrane  passes  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  canal,  where  it  is  attached;  thus  completing  the  separa- 
tion of  the  canal  into  two  scala,  or  winding  partitions,  which 
wtetft  tht  luttuit,  tad  opts  (*•  Ww),  th»  lower  and 


narrower  into  the  vestibule,  the  superior  and  larger  into 
the  tympanum ;  each  scala  taking  two  turns  and  a  half 
round  the  modiolus  in  ascending  from  the  base  of  tho 
cochlea  to  the  cupola,  or  inverted  cup-shaped  cavity  at  the 
summit,  placed  over  the  funnel  (ittfundibulum)  into  which 
tho  top  of  the  modiolus  expands.    The  cochlea  is  on  a  level 
with  the  vestibule  and  anterior  to  it,  the  base  being  turned 
towards  the  meatus  internus;  the  summit  looking  outwards 
and  a  little  downwards,  is  turned  towards  tho  sudden  bend 
of  the  wido  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  tho  temporal 
bone  by  which  tho  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  head.    It  is  the  close  neighbourhood  of  this  artery  as 
it  passes  through  the  compact  bone  that  occasions  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  the  pulse  to  be  heard  when  the  ear  is  placed 
upon  a  pillow,  or  the  attention  is  led  to  dwell  upon  what 
passes  within,  by  deafness  arising  from  some  cause  not 
affecting  the  parts  essential  to  hearing.    The  modiolus  is 
hollow  to  some  distance  from  the  base.    Up  this  tubular 
cavity  rises  the  large  cochlear  branch  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
giving  off  lateral  filaments  through  minute  openings  ar- 
ranged spirally,  which  pass  tlirough  the  light  spongy  bone, 
and  emerge  from  different  points  ,on  the  spiral  floors  and 
sides  of  the  seal®,  where  tney  ramify  in  a  delicate  pulpy 
expansion  upon  the  membranous  tubes  which  line  the 
spiral  osseous  canals :  the  rest  of  the  cochlear  nerve  passes 
through  capillary  perforations  in  tho  cul-de-sac  of  the  tubu- 
lar cavity ;  and  ascending  in  the  substance  of  the  central 
pillar  of  the  modiolus,  is  distributed  through  the  bono  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  upper  turns  of  the  cochlea  and  the  in- 
fundibulum.   The  two  other  branches  of  the  acoustic  nerve 
are  distributed  to  the  vestibular  sac,  which  lies  in  a  round 
depression  or  pit  in  the  barrel-shaped  cavity  of  the  vesti- 
bule, and  to  the  ampulla?  of  the  semicircular  tubes.    The 
latter  all  meet  in  a  membranous  sinus,  or  utricle,  which 
occupies  another  distinct  pit  of  the  vestibule,  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  elliptic  fovea,  much  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment already  described  in  other  animals.    The  principal 
opening  from  the  vestibule  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  situated 
on  the  outer  side  towards  the  tympanum,  which  is  closed  by 
a  membrane ;  at  the  lower  and  front  part  there  is  another 
opening  into  the  scala  vcstibuli  of  the  cochlea.    There  are 
five  at  its  posterior  and  outer  side,  winch  lead  into  the 
semicircular  canals,  of  which  the  superior  and  posterior 
enter  the  vestibule  by  a  common  foramen.    The  sac  and 
utricle  each  contain  a  cretaceous  deposit,  which,  in  some  of 
the  lower  mammalia,  has  the  consistence  of  soft  chalk.  The 
cochlea  and  semicircular  canals,  from  their  complexity,  are 
termed  the  labyrinth.    With  respect  to  the  object  of  their 
peculiar  arrangement,  not  even  a  probable  conjecture  has 
been  hazarded.  Yet  they  appear  with  surprising  uniformity 
in  all  the  mammalia,  and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  more  numerous  tribes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
The  bony  canals  of  the  labyrinth  and  vestibule  are  stated 
to  be  invested  within  by  a  delicate  periosteum,  the  surface 
of  which  towards  the  perilymph  is  thought  to  be  of  tho 
nature  of  a  serous  membrane,  and  to  secrete  that  fluid. 


Fig.  1.  Magnified  view  oTthe  osseous  labyrinth  and  vestibule  at  they  would 
appear  if  the  solid  bone  in  which  they  are  imbedded  were  removed,  with  Mis 
Qtncuta  auditUs  iu  situ,      a.  ampulla  of  tho   posterior  sriuiciiculai  caual; 

b,  common  tube  by  which  tliis  a  ad  the  superior  caual  euti-r  the  vestibule, 

c.  posterior  canal ;  d,  external  canal;   #,  superior  ranal ;  /,  cochlea  i   g,  iU 
cupola  j   A.   fenestra  oralis  cover*!  by  the  sUpe*;  k,  feaefW*  rotund*  . 
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The  deafness  which  arises  from  causes  which  affect  the  I 
fenestra  ovalis,  or  the  nerves  and  canals  within  the  vesti- 
bule and  labyrinth,  is  seldom  or  never  cured;  and  it  is 
unfortunately  very  common.  There  is  a  very  easy  way  by 
which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  often  sufficiently  tested. 
If  the  internal  ear  bo  affected,  especially  the  nerves  of  it, 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  pressed  against  the  teeth  or  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  on  that  side,  will  be  very  obscurely 
distinguished.  If  not,  the  sound  can  be  easily  heard,  as  the 
solid  bones  interposed  between  the  sonorous  body  and  the 
nerve  are  excellent  conductors  of  vibration. 

2.  The  middle  ear  comprises  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum* 
with  its  contents ;  the  cells  in  the  bony  prominence  behind 
the  ear,  called  the  mastoid  process,  with  which  the  tym- 
panum communicates ;  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  passage 
leading  from  the  tympanum  into  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  throat,  where  it  opens  in  the  form  of  an  expanded 
slit  on  each  side  behind  the  posterior  nares. 

The  tympanum  is  an  irregular  cavity  scooped  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  external  meatus.  The  principal  entrances  to  it  are 
the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  round  or  somewhat  oval  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the*  external  passage  upon  which  the 
membrana  tympana  is  stretched.  Between  these  there  is 
extended  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  obliquely  articulated 
to  each  other  with  perfect  joints,  so  placed  that  the  chain 
somewhat  resembles  in  figure  the  letter  Z. 

These  bones  are  called  respectively  the  stapes  (stirrup), 
the  incus  (anvil),  and  malleus  (hammer),  from  some  simi- 
larity in  form  to  those  implements.  The  base  of  the  stapes 
is  applied  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  exactly  fitting  it,  and  ia 
attached  firmly  to  its  membrane.  The  extremity  of  the 
longer  lee  of  the  incus  is  articulated  to  the  head  of  the 
stapes,  and  there  is  a  minute  bone  between  them  of  the  size 
of  a  small  shot,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  a 
process  of  the  incus.  It  is  however  called  from  its  spherical 
shape  the  os  orbiculare,  and  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
fourth  bone.  (fig.  3,  o.)  The  shorter  leg  of  the  incus  (fig* 
2,  ct)  rests  against  the  bony  parietes  of  the  tympanum  at 
the  back  part,  near  the  mastoid  cells.  Upon  the  hollowed 
cavity  in  the  head  of  the  incus  (Jig.  2,  a)  the  lateral  depres- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  malleus  (fig.  2,  k)  is  articulated,  and 
moves  easily ;  the  long  handle  of  the  latter  is  attached  by 
its  extremity  (fig.  2,  h)  to  the  middle  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  handle, 
which  lies  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  membrane.  The 
long  slender  process  of  the  malleus  called  the  processus  gra- 
cilis (fig.  2.  g)  lies  in  a  slit  passing  to  the  articulation  of 
the  jaw  called  the  glenoid  fissure,  r 


Ffg.  S.  Magnified  view  of  the  ossicula  auditfis.  M,  malleus;  T,  incus 
8,  stapes;  o,  shape  of  the  fenestra  ovalis;  a,  cavity  of  the  incus,  which  i 
articulated  to  the  malleus;  4,  longer  process  of  the  incus  with  the  os  orbiculara 
attached  at  b ;  c,  its  shorter  process ;  * #  head  of  the  malleus  f  /,  its  shor 
process*  or  prominent  point  tat  the  attachment  of  the  tensor  tympani;  h,  the 
depression  which  articulates  with  the  incus ;  gt  processus  gracilis  of  the 
malleus;  h,  its  handle,  or  manubrium. 

Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3.  The  same  bones  of  their  natural  sice,  m,  malleus;  i  incus; 
$.  stapes ;  o.  orbiculare. 

The  use  of  these  bones  is  undoubtedly  to  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  thence  to  the  internal  ear.  But 
they  have  another  use  which  would  be  incompatible  with  a 
single  bone  passing  between  those  membranes,  as  in  birds  and 


most  reptiles ;  this  is  to  permit  the  membrana  tympani  to 
be  drawn  into  a  conical  shape  so  as  to  tighten  it,  and  adapt  it 
either  to  resist  the  impulse  of  too  loud  a  sound,  or  favour  a 
more  acute  or  gentle  one.  The  muscle  which  chiefly 
effects  this  object,  called  the  tensor  tympani  (fig.  4,  a),  is 
attached  near  the  head  of  the  malleus  to  a  point  projecting 
from  it.  (Fig.  2,/.)  Other  muscles,  to  steady  and  antagonize 
its  action,  called  the  laxator  major  and  minor  tympani 
are  also  attached  to  the  malleus,  the  former  (fig.  4,  4)  to 
the  processus  gracilis,  the  latter  (fig.  4,  c)  to  the  handle  of 
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Fig.i.  Muscles  attached  to  the  ouicula  amtitii.     a,  tensor  tympsal; 
o,  laxator  major;  e,  laxator  minor;  d,  stapideus. 

the  bone.  A  further  description  of  the  directions  and  outer 
attachments  of  these  minute  muscles  would  be  tedious  and 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader.  No  muscle  is  attached 
to  the  incus,  but  a  small  one  of  great  importance  is  inserted 
into  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  called  the  stapideus ;  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  counteract  the  obliquity  of  traction  or  tilt- 
ing of  the  stapes,  which  would  otherwise  ensue  from  the 
movements  of  the  other  bones ;  by  this  means  the  motion 
of  the  stapes  is  directed  either  immediately  to  or  from  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  the  membrane  of  which  is  also  further  pre- 
served from  injury  by  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the  joints 
of  these  minute  bones,  by  means  of  which,  although  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  oscillates  through  a  consider- 
able space  in  passing  from  tension  to  relaxation,  that  of  the 
fenestra  is  moved  to  a  much  smaller  extent  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  same  action  which  draws  the  membrut 
tympani  into  a  cone  thrusts  the  base  of  the  stapes  farther 
into  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

These  small  muscles  are  not  under  the  dominion  of  the 
will,  being  supplied  with  nerves  in  a  way  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  a  physiologist,  and  acting  automatically  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  impressions  on  the  auditory  nen 
Yet  the  instinctive  consciousness  we  have  of  the  degree 
their  contractions  in  adjusting  the  tension  of  the 
brana  tympani  to  circumstances,  is  probably  one  of  our 
means  of  estimating  the  intensity  of  sounds. 

The  fenestra  ovalis  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
brana  tympani,  on  the  upper  edge  of  a  prominence 
the  promontory  ;  it  faces  outwards  and  a  little  down' 
and  beneath  it,  concealed  by  the  promontory,  is  the  ' 
rotundum,  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  leading  into 
cochlea  by  the  scala  tympani.  The  object  of  this  last 
ing  is  disputed :  some  think  it  conveys  in  part  the 
tions  of  the  air  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear;  I 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Sir  C.  Bell, 
the  end  it  chiefly  serves  is  to  give  vent  and  freedom 
those  of  the  fluids  pent  up  in  the  unyielding  bony 
of  the  labyrinth.  Besides  these  openings  from  the  1 
num,  there  are  others  which  lead  into  the  m 
behind  it ;  these  are  also  filled  with  air,  and  are  supposed 
contribute  to  the  distinctness  of  the  tympanic  vibrat* " 
There  is  also  an  opening  from  the  tympanum  forwards 
the  Eustachian  tube.  This  canal  is  nearly  two  inches" 
the  first  part  of  its  course  from  the  tympanum  is  bony 
then  becomes  cartilaginous,  and  widens  as  it  approaches 
throat,  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  lines  it,  and  the 
passing  into  the  tympanum,  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
whole  cavity,  investing  the  ossicula  and  its  other 
as  well  as  the  mastoid  cells.  From  this  circumstance 
the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  of  cold  or  sore  throat 
extend  into  the  tympanum,  producing  temporary  deem 
ear-ache,  and  sometimes  mischief  of  a  more  permanent  ki 
From  the  deafness  which  accompanies  the  closure  of  1 
Eustachian  tube  by  that  or  other  causes,  the  importance 
its  functions  in  renewing  and  giving  vent  to  the  air  will 
the  tympanum  may  be  appreciated.  Besides  the  foraml 
already  mentioned,  there  are  others  through  which 
and  vessels  enter  the* tympanum.  We  have  not  space 
describe  them :  we  shall  only  mention  that  one  of  the  net 
called  the  chorda  tympani,  originally  connected  with 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  after  traversing  the  pef 
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/itous  course,  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
nal through  the 
,rl  under  the  lower  jaw. 
ilar  but  uniform  course  ut"  the  chorda 
it  well  ood. 

from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
:    by  dilating  that  canal  by  in* 
that  purp 

or  from  the  back  of  the 
by  injecting  fluids  iuto  it  by  means  of  a  syringe 
illenmd  prpe.    This  latti 

ising  from  chronic  inljauv 

retion  within  the  tympanum.     Sup- 

Lthin  that  cavity,  or  in  the  mastoid  cells,  some- 

m  high  inflammation,  and  has  been  at- 

noes  by  spreading  to  the  bones 

mum,  or  along  the  nerves  to  the  bruin,  or   its 

Cases  of  this  kind  generally  originate,  as  we 

« ith  sore  throat,  and  arc  found 

y  iii  scrofulous  habits. 


Fr^ :.. 
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_ .  to  be  eomildered  ai  a  correct  delineation  of  the  oTjrao, 

,  »■•  11  diagram,  to  give  a  «? neral  Mea  ©f  the  reUtWa  *itu** 

i  can  il ;  k.  posterior  ditto  i 

I   >chl*tt  opened,  to  thow  r.  tin.'  fe- 

trtbe  proaotttary  j  e,  Eustachian 

laid  open;  m,  mc&tuft  au- 

I  inat&atiag  in  two/zee*. 

external  ear  consists  of  the  meatus  auditor 

,  m)  and  concha.  The  former,  commencing  from 
upani,  is  an  osseous  canal  in  the  trrst  part 
ms  adult,  and  then  becomes  nothing  more 
•  continuation  of  the  expanded  eart  Stage  of  the 
lageof  the  ear.     It  is  Lined  tin 
in,  covered  by  thincuiicle,  which  also 
ace  of  the  membrane.      Beneath  the 
rung  through  it  on  the  surface,  are  numerous 
which  secrete  the  ear-wax  or  Cern 
new-born  infant  there  is  hardly  any  op- 
tube;  the  membrane  of  the   tympanum 
the  surface  of  the  head,  stretched  upon  the 
of  a  bony  ring  (annufus  auditor  ins)   which 
length  and  becomes  a  tube.    In  the 
'the  whole  tube  may  be  inch; 

uf  the  membrane,  which  laces  a  little 
r^r  below  than  above.  Its  direction  from 
'  i  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  and  it  is 
ranis,  and  rather  narrower  in  the  middle 
The  last  mentioned  peculiarity  is  the  rea- 
is  so  much  easier  to  introduce  beads  and  other 
i  (as  children  are  apt  to  do)  than  to  ^et  them 
irever  mu*t  always  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
m  accident  happens;  for  the  presence  of  the 
sometimes   excites  great   inflammation   and 
may  lead  to  v  ecmonces.    The 

bod  and  the  least  painful  is  to  direct  a  si 

•  the  tube  with  which 

mmediately  if  resorted  to  befbrt 
her  means  will  readily  suggest  them* 
uf  resorted  to,  they  should  be  very  tendci  I 

k  extremely  sensitive,  especially  the  membrane 
rough  contact.    The  wax,  which  is  very  bitter, 
No,  5«1. 
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servi  nt  the  entrance  of  insects  and  to  keep  the 

skin  soft.    When  i  o  abundantly,  D  t 

cau-e  of  deafness,  and  should  be  rei  body 

by  mean,  I  :i  solution  of  soap  in  wanu  w.. 

The  i  rt  kind  of  ear-e  ifl  caused  by  iniiam- 

mation  of  and   is  generally    i  y  a 

copious  and  fcBtul  secretion  poured  out  by  the  ceruminous 
follicles,  lii liis  Last  long;  deafness  is  sometimes  the  n 
from  thickening  of  the  membrane,  and  hai  been  removal, 
11  as  that  arising  from  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
puncturing  the  membrane.  TIih  part  is  sometimes 
ruptured  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  tensor  mu 
caused  by  loud  r  by  driving  air  up  the  Euatac 

lube  in  a  forcible  expiration,  as  in  blowing 
hiul v.    Tins  accident  is  not  followed  by  the  degree 

I  hat  might  be  expected,  unless  the  stapes  becomes 
placed  from  the  fenestra  oval  is:   the  other  ossicula  maybe 
lost  with  comparative  impunity  tor  obvious  reasons. 

Fig.  e. 


Fig.  6,  View  of  the  puna,  or  auric!' 
■\  ;  6.  a«iU -helix  j    d,  tr#B" 
contain!  no  cHTti'tau 

The  depreaiioos  an  '■  the 

concha,  a  term  often  u»ed  to  denote  the  whole  Appendix  uf  wJm<  \i  t\  »•  the 
moit  imporUot  pSft, 

The  concha*  or  pinna,  or  OUfUU  (lb*  by  ull  Ihcse  M 
the  outer  appendage 
pieces  o  f  elastic  cartilage 
resembling  an  ear-trumjet  in 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
and  directing  them  into  the  meatus  exti  rniH  mui  h  lees  per- 
fectly than  in  manv  other  animals,  which 
with  muscles  for  directing  it  to  the  source  of  sound,  which 
irt  man   sje  but    rudimentary.     It  is  marked  with  various 
prominences  and  hollows,  of  which  the  names  are  given  in 
the  figure.    It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  describe  i 
more  particularly.     The  cartilages  are  bound  by  ligaments 
to  the  neighbouring  prominences  of  bone,  and  are  covered 
by  a  smooth  and  closely  adherent  skin. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  aquatic  mammalia  (whales, 
porpoises,  &e.)  are  unprovided  with  this  part  of  tli 
■na  have  a  very  narrow  but  long  and  curved  in 
ternus*  passing  obliquely  into  the  surface  of  the  bead,  and  m 
some  instances  capable  of  being  closed  by  a  11  able 

akin  to  exclude   the  water.      In  these  aniii:  the 

cochlea  is  imperfect,  the  scalao  making  but  one  ' 
a  half  round  the  modiolus. 

(Scarpa,  de  Audttu;  Soemmering,  ditto;  Bl 
Blainville,  Comjh  AnaL;  Bell's  Anatomy;  Grant's  I 
tine*.) 

EAR-RING ;  a  ring  hung  from  a  hole,  p  r  that 

purpose  through  the  ear,  sometimes  set  with  penda 
pearls,  or  other  precious  stones.   The  word  is  Angl 
mr-hring.     Omameuis  of  this  sort,  large  or  small,  have 
beeq  worn  in  almost  all  countries  by  women,  from  the 
earliest  apes;  but  more  rarely  by  the  men.     MonllLi 
says  that  the  men,  in  many  instances,  wore  them  as  a] 
In  the  Laim  of  the  middle  age  ear-ring*  are  ten 
pendente*,  from  the  more  common  form  of  tl  -  nis 

usually  atl  Sir  Richard  Huaiv, 

his  antient  Wiltshire,  di  be  ear  rings  of  a  Biuuh 

female  found  in  one  of  the  barrow*  uC  \Vyav  cowwVj . 
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EARL.  The  title  of  count  or  earl,  in  Latin  comes,  is 
the  most  antient  a  id  widely  spread  of  the  subordinate  or 
subject  tiiles.  This  dignity  exis.s  under  various  names  in 
almost  every  coun:ry  in  Europe.  By  the  English  it  is 
called  earl,  a  name  derive  1  to  us  from  the  ealderman 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  eorle  of  the  Danes.  By  the 
French  it  is  called  comt*,  by  the  Spaniards  conde,  and  by 
the  Germans  graf  under  which  generic  title  are  included 
several  distinct  degrees  of  rank,—  landgraves,  or  counts  of 
provinces,  palsgraves,  or  counts  palatine,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  markgraves,  or  counts  of  marches,  or  frontiers, 
(whence  marchio,  or  marquess),  burghgraves,  or  counts  of 
cities,  counts  of  the  empire,  counts  of  territories,  and  several 
others.    [Count;  Baron.] 

As  to  the  English  earls,— after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  it  is  well  known,  recompensed 
his  followers  with  grants  of  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobles 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  to  be  held  of  himself  as  strict 
feuds ;  and  having  annexed  the  feudal  title  of  earl  to  the 
counties  of  the  Saxon  earls  (with  whom  the  title  was  only 
official),  he  granted  them  to  his  principal  captains. 

These  earldoms  were  of  three  kinds,  all  of  which  were 
by  tenure.  The  first  and  highest  was  where  the  dignity 
was  annexed  to  the  seisin  or  possession  of  a  whole  county, 
with  'jura  regalia.'  In  this  case  the  county  became  a 
county  palatine,  or  principality,  and  the  person  created 
earl  of  it  acquired  royal  jurisdiction  and  seigniory.  In 
short,  a  county  palatine  was  a  perfect  feudal  kingdom 
in  itself,  but  held  of  a  superior  lord.  The  counties 
of  Chester,  Pembroke,  Hexham,  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  have,  at  different  times,  been  made 
counties  palatine;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title 
of  earl  palatine  was  given  to  the  most  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  viz.,  the  earl  of  Chester,  before  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  surnamed  Fitz-Empress,  when  the  title 
of  palatine  was  probably  introduced  from  the  empire.  The 
earls  of  Chester  created  barons  and  held  parliaments,  and 
had  their  justiciaries,  chancellors,  and  barons  of  their  ex- 
chequer. This  county  palatine  reverted  to  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  second  kind  of  earls  were  those 
whom  the  king  created  earls  of  a  county,  with  civil  and  cri- 
minal juiisdiction,  with  a  grant  of  the  third  part  of  the 
profits  of  the  county  court,  but  without  giving  them  actual 
seisin  of  the  county.  The  third  kind  was  where  the  king 
erected  a  large  tract  of  land  into  a  county,  and  granted  it 
with  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  to  be  held  per  servitiwn 
unius  comitaius. 

Under  the  early  Norman  kings,  all  earls,  as  well  as 
barons,  held  their  titles  by  the  tenure  of  their  counties  and 
baronies ;  and  the  grant,  or  even  purchase,  with  the  licence 
of  the  sovereign  of  an  earldom  or  a  barony,  would  confer 
the  title  on  the  grantee  or  purchaser ;  but  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  earldoms  by  tenure 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  in  late  times  the  title  has 
been  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal.  Earls 
have  now  no  local  jurisdiction,  power  or  revenue,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  title,  which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
names  of  counties  or  even  of  places ;  for  several  carls,  as 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Grey,  and  others,  have  chosen  their 
own  names,  instead  of  local  titles. 

The  coronet  of  an  English  earl  is  of  gold  surmounted 
with  pearls,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  raised 
points  or  rays,  placed  alternately  with  foliage.  The  form 
of  their  creation,  which  has  latterly  been  superseded  by 
the  creation  by  letters  patent,  was  by  the  king's  girding 
on  the  sword  of  the  intended  carl,  and  placing  his  cap 
and  coronet  on  his  head  and  his  mantle  on  his  shoulders. 
The  king  styles  all  carls,  as  well  as  the  other  ranks  of  the 
higher  nobility  or  peerage,  his  cousins.  An  earl  is  en- 
titled right  honourable,  and  takes  precedence  next  after 
marquesses,  and  before  all  viscounts  and  barons.  When 
a  maiquess  has  an  earldom,  his  eldest  son  is  called  earl 
by  courtesy ;  but  notwithstanding  this  titular  rank,  he  is 
only  a  commoner,  unless  he  be  summoned  to  the  House 
of  Loids  by  such  title.  So  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes  are 
called  earls  where  their  fathers  have  an  earldom  but  no 
marquisatc,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  &c. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  state,  who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  ceremo- 
nials, takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  honour, 
arms,  and  pedigree,  and  directs  the  proclamation  of  peace 
and  war.  The  curia  militaris,  or  court  of  chivalry,  was. 
formerly  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  fee  is  still  the  head  of 


the  heralds9  office,  or  college  of  arms.  Till  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  possessors  of  this  office  were  styled  simply 
Marshals  of  England :  the  title  of  Earl  Marshal  was  be 
stowed  by  that  king  in  1386  on  Thomas  Lord  Muw- 
bray,  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  office  is  now  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. (Chamberlaine's  State  of  England.  Dallaway's  In- 
quiries into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in 
England,  4to.,  Glouc.  1793,  pp.  93-95.) 

EARSHELL.    [Haliotidje] 

EARTH  (Astronomy).  In  the  language  of  astronomers,  ^ 
the  earth  is  rarely  treated  as  a  planet  All  the  phenomena  a 
connected  with  its  motion  are  seen  in  the  apparent  motion  \ 
of  the  Sun,  to  which  article  we  therefore  refer.  : 

EARTH,  CONTROVERSY  ON  THE  MOTION  OF  \ 
THE.    [Motion  of  the  Earth.] 

EARTH,  DENSITY  OF  THE.  The  fundamental  ex-  3 
periment  of  Cavendish  for  the  determination  of  this  astro-  J 
nomical  element  being  likely  to  be  shortly  repeated,  it  a  4* 
advisable  to  defer  this  article :  see  therefore  Weight  or  TBI  ^ 
Earth. 

EARTH,  FIGURE  OF  THE.    [Geodesy.]  3 

EARTH.    The  old  chemists  imagined  that  all  material    * 
substances  were  ultimately  resolvable   into  four   simple     " 
bodies,  viz.  air,  fire,  water,  and  earth,  which  were  therefoR 
called  the  four  elements.    This  term  is  still  occasional]?    1 
employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  when  mention  u    .= 
made  of  earthy  salts,  &c.    It  is  now  universally  admitted,     ~ 
that  the  bodies  called  earths  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and    *" 
a  base,  and  in  fact  that  they  are  mostly  metallic  oxides. 
The  principal  earths  are  alumina  [Aluminum],  baryta 
[Barium],  glucina  [Glucinum],  lime  [Calcium],  magnesia 
[Magnesium],  silica  [Silicium],   strontia   [Strontium], 
yttria  [Yttrium}  zirconia  [Zirconium], 

EARTH-NUTS  are  either  the  fruit  of  certain  plant* 
which  bury  it  below  the  ground  after  the  flowering  if  past, 
as  the  Arachis  hypogsca,  Lathyrus  amphicarpos.  and 
others,  or  else  the  subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshy-rooted 
plants,  such  as  Bulbocastanum,  Cyclamen,  Lathyrus  tube- 
rosus,  Apios  tuberosa,  and  the  like. 

EARTHENWARE.  The  art  of  moulding  earthen  vessel* 
for  domestic  use  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  undoubtedly  has  been  known  among  the  __ 
rudest  nations.  The  most  antient  records  allude  to  tit  "" 
potter's  wheel,  and  we  have  proof  that  great  skill  had  bees  * 
acquired  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  of  a  supestft  ~'~ 
quality  in  China  and  in  Japan  at  a  very  remote  date.  Tfcf  -* 
little  figures,  covered  with  a  fine  deep-bine  glace,  which  vk  '<* 
deposited  with  Egyptian  mummies,  and  numerous  JVSj  "t 
some  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Say  ' 
seum,  show  that  in  Egypt  likewise  the  art  was  amitatij*" 
practised ;  and  indeed  we  see  in  Egyptian  paintings  reiss».Fr 
sentations»of  vessels  (presumed  to  be  earthen)  which  cloaay  J* 
resemble  those  made  in  Egypt  at  present,  and  also  tin  nv^ 
presentations  of  the  manufacturing  process  itself.  (Zitaamf 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  Egypt,  ii.  179.)  .  [CoolemJ^ 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Britons  understood  the  ***•?* 
tor's  art.  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  island*  aaaa'* 
urns  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  barrows  in  difieml^ 

Earts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  other  writers  affirm,  though  «•[£» 
elieve  without  proof,  that  our  ancestors  were  in  those  daj|** 
supplied  with  such  articles  by  the  Phoenicians.    Veatqp$0 
of  considerable  Roman  potteries  have  been  discovered*^" 
many  parts   of  this  island,  particularly  in  StafFojdshBll? 
and  there  is  an  interesting  account  by  Governor  PoVMj" 
(Arch&ologia,  5th  vol.,  p.  282,  &c.)  of  the  discovery^ 
numerous  vessels  of  pottery  which  were  fished  up  in  tfi? 
Queen's  Channel,  near  Margate.  It  was  for  some  time  «^^- 

fiosed  that  a  Roman  trading  vessel,  freighted  with  pottMfcftf 
lad  been  wrecked  at  this  place ;  but  on  a  more  partjcn|af|es 
examination  of  the  spot,  called  by  the  fishermen  Puddisf*|S 
pan  Sand,  Roman  bricks  cemented  together,  apparently!!*** 
ruins  of  a  building,  were  likewise  discovered,  and  on  fkrth**^ 
investigation  it  was  found  that  an  island  existed  fornaffjf^ 
on  this  spot  on  which  there  had  been  a  large  pottery  estar  & 
blished  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the  earthen  pans  wewg= 
recovered  in  a  perfect  state,  and  several  of  them  had  thl  W* 
name  of  Attilianus  neatly  impressed  upon  them.  The  isbai  iai 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  specimens  of  the  manufro-  f* 
ture  carried  on  there  were  frequently  drawn  up  during  thl  ''  - 
last  century  in  the  nets  of  the  Kentish  fishermen.  ~ 

In  newly-discovered  countries  it  has  been  found  that  tki  * 
use  of  earthen  vessels  is  familiar  among  people  otherwise  £ 
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i  acquainted  with  the  art*  of  n\  ilized  life.     Vases  have 
nung  the  aburi^inul  Indiana  on  tlie  Mosquito 
ved  as  memorials  uf  antiquity;  and 
lence  for  believing  that  th<  were 

itr>  in  which  they  were  found, 
f  an  lien  t  potteries  have  been  discovered 
le  distance  up  the  Black  River  on  that  coast, 
F  North  America  also  fragments  of 
ptftery  made  by  the  native  Indians  have  often  been  dis- 
cover 

i   earthenware  mav  be  considered  as  a  general 
le   to  all  utensils  composed  of  earthen  ma- 
nual to  distinguish  such  utensils  more  par* 
three    different   kinds;     namely,— pottery, 
claim      Under   the   first  of    these 
classed  the  brown  stone-ware  made  into  jugs,  kr., 
the  re»i  id  poia  in  common  use,  porous  vessels,  Stc 

[Pot  kin  is  distinguished  from  earthenware 

it nfied   compound,  in  which  one   portion 
eat  to  which  it  can  be 
ted,  other  portion  vitrifies  at  a  certain  I 

ih  and  envelops  the  in- 
eing   a  smooth,  compact,  shining,  and 
well  known  as  the  characteristic 
[Porcelain.]     At  present  our  notice 
to  earthenware  as  used  in  its  distinctive 

beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  inanu- 

nwirc  in  this  country  was  confined  to  a 

loscriptiom  and   till  nearly  the 

same  century,  the  porcelain  of  China  was  still 

on   the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  the    home 

fined  to  articles  of  the  commonest 

Earthenware  was  likewise  larqely  imported 

d,   and   superior   kinds   from    Germany    and 

earthenware  and  porcelain  are  now  not 

nto  general  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclu- 

:  >ods,  but  earthenware  is  also  largely  ex- 

►  ry  part  of  the  known  world,  and  even  to 

ie  art  was  previously  prosecuted.  M. 

this  subject — **  Its  ex 

s  solidity,  the  advantage  which  it  pos- 

of  *u  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine  glaze  im- 

trablc  to  ucids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  form, 

ie  cheapness  of  its  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  eom- 

SO  active  and  so  universal,  that  in  travelling  from 

hurg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part 

from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south 

s  served  at  every  inn  upon  English  ware. 

tujgal,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it;  and  vessels 

with  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and 

of  America/     England  is  mainly  indebted  to 

fof  the  extraordinary  improvement  and  rapid 

Ion  of  this  branch  of  i  Before  his  time  our 

"uced  only  inferior  fabrics,  easily  broken  or  In- 

1  of  taste  as  to  form  and  ornaments. 

not  the  result  of  any  fortunate  dit- 

accidentally  made,  but  was  due  to  patient  invi 

He  called  upon  a  higher  class 

>  n  employed  in  this  manufacture 

osecuting  his  experiments 

pies.    The  early 

ss   which  crowned  his  tirst  exertions  only 

ior  continuing  his  pursuit 

iitions  of  Mr.  Wedgwood   was 

known  at  present  as  queen**  ware*  in  con- 

of  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  win  led  it 

Uiu*  designated.     It  is  characterised  as  a  dense  and 

brilliant  ^laze,  and 

bearr  □  alternations  of  heat  and 

rYum  1 1  net  ion,   it  was  manufactured 

rate  as  to  render  it  an  article  within  the  reach 

■  merits  were  introduced  which 

;   the  article;    first,  a  co- 

*Ige,  i  border  was  added  to  the  queen's 

sterns  covering  the  whole 

d  very  little  taste,  but  by  de- 

tfae  perieci  h  the  art  has  now  attained. 

nore  beautiful  invention!  were — a  terra 

•  i  phyry,  granite, 

beautiful  stones  of  the  >ilicious 

vinous  biscuit,  very  much 

,  and  therefore  called  fo- 
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taltet :  a  white  and  a  cane-coloured  porcelain  biscuit,  both 
smooth  and  of  a  wax-like  appearance;  and  another  white 
porcehunbui  biscuit,  distinguished  as  jasper,  having  in  ge- 
J  all  the  properties  of  the  b&saltes,  wiih  a  very  import- 
ant addition,  the  capability  of  receiving  through  its  whole 
substance  from  the  admixture  of  metallic  u\i 
colours  as  those  oxides  communicate  to  class  or  enamel  in 
lusion.     This  peculiar  property  renders  it  applicable  to  the 
production  of  cameos  and  all  subjects  required  to  be  s3 
in  bas-relief,  as  the  ground  can  be  made  of  any  colour  v 
the  raised  figures  are  of  the  purest  white.     Mr.  Wedgwood 
likewise  invented  a  porcelain  biscuit  nearly  as  hard  as  agate, 
winch  will  resist  the  action  of  all  corrosive  substances,  and 
is  consequently  peculiarly  well  adapted  fur  mortars  in  tho 
chemistfs  laboratory. 

The  principal  ingredients  cmpluyed  in  the  composition  of 
all  kinds  of  pottery  ore  clay  and  font     The  nature  of 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture  is  of  great  importance,  and  so 
also  is  the  comi  It  with  a  due  proportion  of  flint. 

The  clay  principally  used  in  the  English  \  obtained 

from  Dorsetshire  and  Devonshire  ;  that  from  the  former 
county  is  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  is  consi- 
dered superior  to  the  Devonshire  clay.     It  is  of  two  k 

■bed  as  brown  clay  and  bh  The  clay  from 

Devonshire  is  likewise  of  two  distinct  qualities,  and  fci 
as  black  clay  and  cracking  clay.      All   these  clays  are  of 
good  working  quality,  and  bum  extremely  while,  being  frea 
from  any  impregnation  of  iron:  the  blue  day  ii  consid 
the  best.     Another  description  of  clay,  superior  to  either  of 
the  former,  was  first  discovered  in  Cornwall  ,0k- 

wortby,  in  1 70S,  and  is  commonly  denon 
because  similar  in   its  pi.  i  the  porcelain  cart: 

China.     Ir  is  very  white  and  unctuous,  and  on  investigation 
has   been   found  to  be  formed   by  the  gradual  du 
Lion  of  the  felspar  of  granite.    This  Cornwall  pre- 

pared «>n  the  spot  m  here  it  occurs.  The  partially  decora- 
p Ofced  granite  is  broken  into  small  pieces  and  thrown  into  a 
running  stream,  where  the  argillaceous  parts  are  washed  off 
and  held  suspended  in  the  water,  while  the  mica  and  quartz 
beinff  heavier  remain  at  the  hot  turn.  At  the  end  of  tho 
stream  the  water  is  stopped  by  a  dam,  and  the  pure  clay 
gradually  subsides.  When  the  whole  has  separated  i 
from  the  water,  the  latter  is  drawn  off  and  the  solid  matter 
dug  out  in  blocks,  which  are  placed  in  a  situation  exposed 
ee  current  of  air,  and  when  sufficiently  Ued 

in  casks  for  shipment  in  the  state  of  a  fine  smooth  while 
powder.     Mr.  Wedgwood  found   b>  sub- 

stance contains  sixty   parts  of  alumina  and  twenty  parts  of 
silica;  it  is  infusible,4  and  remains  unaltered  in  the 
heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace.    The  price  of  U  1  is 

much  higher  than  thai  of  the  other  En  but   in 

the  making  of  porcelain  it  is  indi.-;  nd  it   is  also 

used  in  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthen 

Preparation* — In  the  preparation  of  th<  ae  labour 

is  required,  before  it  is  in  q  fit  iincd  with  tho 

Hint.  It  is  first  mixed  with  very  pure  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  cream  :  thii  work  U  called  t  |  rge 
establishments  is  performed  b 

result  is  a  smooth  pulp,  winch  is  then  through  a 

series  of  sieve*  <  i 

it   is  perfectly  fitted  to  enter  into  the  i  ihe 

ware.    If  the  clay  were  moulded  and  dried  w  \\  ad  ■ 

ditiou  of  any  other  body  it  would  cei 

poration  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  in  order  to  len- 
der it  sufficiently  plastic  for  the  put'  iuse 
it  to  shrink  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  lo  twelve  in  dry- 
ing. In  combination  with  siltcious  earth  in  i  por- 
tions, it  bears  the  action  of  fire  without  crack  the 
silica  materially  improves  the  whiteness  of  the  \ 

The  flints  are  prepared  by  being  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  re- 
1  while  red-hot  from  the  kiln  and   thrown   into  <old 
water.    By  this  operation  their  attraction  ot  u  is 

lessened,  and  the  labour  of  grinding  thorn 
They  are  then  broken  and  ground  t  in 

a  mill  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  f  which 

was  invented  by  Brindley.     A  quantity  Oj  >  thrown 

into  the  mill  with  the  lbnts,  by  which  the  pn  «k- 

BB&d  and  the  health  of  the  workmen  i>  preserved,  the  tluer 
particles  of  Unit  being  thus  prevented  from  living  Off  and 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere  which  the  worl  de. 

Tin"  fit*ible  quality  offrHpajr  '»•  i»wlfig  U>  l\\»   \ 
.     Thit  alkali  !■  wptmi. 


part  of  potitit 
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The  Hints  when  reduced  to  powder,  are  transferred  from 
tlsc  mill  into  another  vessel  where  raun:  v  atei  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  violently  agitated  by  mechanical  means; 
the  flncr  parts  are  in  consequence  held  in  suspension  above, 
and  in  this  state  are  passed  into  a  reservoir,  while  the  gi 
particles  are  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat.     After 
subsidence,  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  oil  from  the 
reservoir,  and  the  pulverized  flint  is  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 
It  is  considered  of  a  proper  lluidity  for  mixing  with  the 
clay  when  a  pint  weighs  32  uz.,  while  an  equal  measm 
ihe  diluted  day  should  weigh   24   oz.     The  proportions  in 
which  the  clay  and  Hint  are  mixed  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  clay,  with  the  nature  of  the  ware  to  be  produced,  and 
with  the  practice  of  each  manufacturer.    1'arkes,  in  his 
cm  the  Making  of  Earthenware/  &c,  though  bis 
knowledge  was  obtained  by  a  residence  of  some  years  at  the 
seat  of  manufacture,  does  not  give  any  precise  information 
on  the  subject,  but  states  that  flint  forms  a  fourth,  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth  part  by  weight  of  the  prepared  paste.     The  dilu- 
tions of  clay  and  flint  being  brought  together  in  suitable 
proportions,  are  intimately  mixed  by  agitation,  and  passed, 
while  in  a  state  of  semi-fluidity,  through  different  sieves, 
v.  hereby  the  whole  becomes  a  smooth  homogeneous  Q 
This  mixture,  technically  called  fftjp,  is  then  very  carefully 
evaporated,  the  mass  being  frequently  stirred  and  turned 
over  lest  a  part  should  become  improperly  hardened  while 
the  remainder  continues  too  fluid.     When  the  clay  or  paste 
is  removed  from  the  slip~kitnt  it  is  well  incorporated  toge- 
ther by  beating  it  with  wooden  mallets,  in  order  to  expel 
The  air  which  it  contains.     The  next  operation  is  cutting  if 
into  small  pieces,  which  are  thrown  together  again  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this  process  is  continued 
until  the  mass  is  considered  in  a  complete  state  of  consist- 
ie.    When  in  this  state  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  considerable  period  before  being  used,  since  it  be- 
comet  more  intimately  united  by  lime  than  by  any  mecha- 
nical means, 
The  paste,  when  taken  for  use,  undergoes  the  process  of 
pingt  which  is  similar  in  its  effect  to  the  last  operation, 
ild  incorporate  the  whole  mass  so  completely,  that 
■■rover  it  is  cut,  it  should  exhibit  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniformly  dose  appearance.    The   clay,   being    thus  pre- 
1,  is  now  in  a  fit  state  for  forming  into  v. are.     Thi 
ea  for  this  purpose  are  of  three  different  kinds — threw- 
and  easting,  which  are  respectively  employed 
according  to  the  form  of  the  article  required, 

The  operation  of  throwing  is  performed  upon  a  mi 
railed  a  potter's  lathe,  and  is  used  m    I  sels  which 

bave  a  circular  form.  By  this  means  the  thrower  moulds 
the  clay  into  the  form  Which  be  desires;  and  when  finished 
to  his  satisfaction,  lie  removes  his  work  to  a  board  or  shelf, 
where  it Ms  left  to  dry  partially  ;  and  when  in  a  particular 
ute  of  hardness,  called  the  green  state,  well  known  to  the 
perator,  the  vessel  is  in  proper  order  for  being  further 
noothed  and  shaped  in  the  tunting-httke,  and  for  being 
furnished  with  handles,  a]  outs,  or  any  other  addition.  The 
turning-lathe  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  turner  in  wood, 
and  by  means  of  it  rings,  rims,  &c.  are  formed  on  the  ves- 
■  u.  Fur  making  dishes,  plates,  and  other  simitar  shallow 
tela,  a  plaster  mould  is  used,  which  is  placed  on  the  block 
at  the  top  of  the  uptight  spindle  of  the  lathe,  and  tbe 
r.man  continues  the  process  in  nearly  a  similar  man- 
ner as  in  throwing.  When  sufficiently  dry  to  be  J 
from  the  mould,  the  edges  are  pared  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  the  vessels  are  placed  in  piles  and  left  to  harden,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  baked, 

A  machine  called  an  /Ac,  which  has  a  horizontal 

movement  backwards  and  forwards,  in  addition  to  the  ro- 
tary motion, is  used  in  giving  to  earthenware  a  milled  ( 
Handles,  spouts,  &c.  are  fixed  on  the  veieell  as  soon  "as 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  turning  lathe.  They  are  affixed 
by  means  of  slip,  with  which  the  parts  designed  to  come  in 
contact  are  moistened:  in  a  short  time,  when  dry,  the 
union  of  the  parts  is  found  to  be  perfect  Handles,  &c»are 
made  by  pressure  iu  a  small  metallic  cylinder,  which  has 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  ils  bottom,  to  which  plugs  of 
jus  shaped  orifices  are  fitted.  There  is  likewise  a  pis- 
ton, so  fixed  as  to  be  worked  hy  a  screw  up  and  down  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinder,  being  filled  with  clay,  the  pistou 
is  inserted,  and  forces  the  clay  through  the  orifice  at  the 
bottom,  and  consequent  r  the  same  form  as  the 

aperture  through  which  it  was  pressed.    Being  then  cut 
into  Jemjths  and  bent  to  the  desired  shape,  the  clay  is  ready, 


when  sufficiently  dry,  to  be  joined  to  the  vessel.     For  orna- 
mental spouts,  "mall  ornaments,  and  other  appendages  of 

nature,  the  ch  1  in  moulds,  the  par 

mode  of  doing  which  may  be  readily  conceive.  1. 

When  the  vessels  are  sufficiently  dry  they  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.     For  this  purpose  tt. 
placed  m  deep  boxes  called  seggar*,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
fire-clay  and  old  ground  seggars,  and  capable  of 
the  most  intense  degree  of  near  without  being  l 

are  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  depths,  adapted  to 
the  different  pieces  which  they  are  to  contain.     In  D 
is  one  piece  placed  in  or  on  another  in  the  seg^ar,  and  oil 
is  so  arranged  that  ihe  heat  maybe  equally  applied  to  every 
part  of  each.     The  seggars,  with  their  contents,  are  then 
d  in  the  oven  in  such  a  way  that  the  heat  msv  Ik? 
distributed  fairly  throughout:  they  are  built  one  layer  w» 
the  top  of  another  until  they  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
oven,  each  Beggar  forming  a  cover  to  the  one 
and  the  upper  seggar  in  each  pile  being  always  empty. 
The  oven  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  very  sn 
common   kilns  used  fur  burning  tiles.      The   process  of 
baking  usually  lasts  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  during 
which  time  the  heat  is  gradually  increased,  as  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  waTe  to  apply  a  very  high  degree  at  flnt 
To  ascertain  when  the  baking  has  been  carriea  far  enough, 
the  workman  uses  tests  of  common  Staffordshire  fire-clay, 
the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood  having  been  long  lail 
[Pyrometer.]    When  the  appearance  is  considerd 
factory  the  firing  is  discontinued,  and  the  oven  is  suffered 
gradually  to  cool  during  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours 
tht!  contents  are  taken  out.    The  ware  in  this  state  to 
buadt.    The  glaze  is  now  applied ;  the  pieces  are  again 
placed  in  seggars,  and  conveyed  to  the  glass-oven,  where 
neat  is  applied  to  them  of  sufficient  intenseness  to  fuse  the 
glaze;  but  the  heat  must  by  no  means  be  so  great  as  that 
to  which  the  hisriiit  has  previously  been  exposed,  as  the 
glazo  would  crack  or  peel  off  if  the  vessels  were  liable  u> 
any  further  shrinking. 

The  glaze  generally  used  for  common  kinds  oft' 
ware  is  a  compound  of  litharge  and  ground  Hints,  in  me  pro- 
portion of  ten  pounds  of  the  first  to  lour  pounds  of  the 
Thi^  method  of  glazing  is  however  highly  obj< 
account  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  health 
man,  while  the  lead  being  soluble  by  acids,  raak 
■"ions  glaze  for  vessels  which  are  used  for  • 
many  articles  of  prepared  food.     Glazes  for  pore* 
the  finer   kinds  of  earthenware  are  generally  inadei 
white  lead,  ground  flint?,  ground  llint-^lass,  and  coma 
salt.     But  almost  even*  manufacturer  uses  a  pecul 
of  his  own,  the  manner  of  making  which  he  k* 
much  mystery  as  possible.     Some  glazes  are  mad 
the  admixture  of  any  lead,  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
glazes  this  ingredient  enters  in  so  small  aquan: 
be  injurious.    The  manner  of  applying  the  grlo 
duce  the  ingredients  to  powder,  mix  them  with 
Consistence  of  cream,  and  then  merely  dm  Ihe 
the  preparation  and  withdraw  them   immedi 
care  that  all  the  party  have  been  wetted  with  the 

When  the  earthenware  is  to  be  printed  it  un«i 
process  previously  to  glazing.    It  is  thus  perl 
landscape  or  pattern  is  engraved  upon  copper,  and  th 
sired  colour  being  mixed  with  linseed-oil,   is  laid  on 
plate,  and  impressions  are  taken  off  on  I  r,  in  t 

manner  usually  employed  by  copper-plate  print* 
paper,  wet  with  the  colour,  has  then  all    the 
cut  away,  leaving  only  the  pattern  entire,  which 
lightly  to  the  ware  when  in  the  state  of  biscuit     It  m 
rubbed  u  it  li  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  rolle 
form  of  a  cylinder,  till  the  colour  is  pressed  suffi 
I  ho  ware.     In  this  state  the  whole  is  left  for  an 
it  is  placed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  the  pape*  I 
sufficiantlj  moistened  to  peel  off  readily,  having 
to  the  biscuit  the  colour  and  impression  which  v 
ceivi.  dfrom  the  copper-plate.    When  the  pieces  thus  | 

JRciently  dry  they  are  placed  in  an  oven  and  exposed 
to  a  gentle  heat,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  oil :  lb 
in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  glaze.    Till  within  the  1 
years,  blue  produced  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt  was  i) 
colour  employed,  but  at  present  many  other  colours 
printed  with  equal  facility. 

The  art  of  painting  on  earthenware  more  particular!? 
applies  to  porcelain:  the  description  of  the  colour- 
which  are  all  metallic  oxides,  and  the  manner  of  uj 
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Ihem.  therefore  more  properly  belong  to  the  article  under 
that  head,  as  well  as  the  method  of  gilding  porcelain.  Gold 
and  silver  lustre  ware  is  commonly  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  metallic  oxides  used  for  this  purpose  are  intimately 
mixed  with  some  essential  oil,  and  then  brushed  entirely 
over  the  surface  of  the  vessel :  the  heat  of  the  enamelling 
oven  dissipates  the  oxygen,  and  restores  the  oxides  to  their 
metallic  state,  but  with  their  brilliancy  somewhat  diminished. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  in 
England  is  in  Staffordshire,  about  a  mile  from  the  borders 
of  Cheshire.  This  district,  known  as  *  The  Potteries,'  ex- 
tends through  a  distance  of  more  than  seven  miles,  in  which 
there  are  towns  and  villages  so  thickly  built  and  so  close 
to  each  other  that  to  a  stranger  the  whole  appears  one  large 
straggling  town.  There  are  likewise  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware  and  porcelain  in  Yorkshire,  and 
Worcestershire.  There  are  establishments  for  making  the 
commoner  kinds  of  ware  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  1 785,  it  is  stated  that  the 
manufacturing  part  alone  in  the  Potteries  and  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  gives  bread  to  15,000  or  20,000  people; 
yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  when  compared  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  who  depend  upon  it.  A  very  great  num- 
ber of  persons  are  employed  in  raising  the  raw  material 
and  the  coals  for  fuel,  in  the  conveyance  of  these  materials 
to  the  Potteries,  and  in  the  re- conveyance  of  the  finished 
goods  to  every  part  of  England  and  to  the  different  ports 
where  they  are  shipped  for  foreign  consumption. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  earthenware  of  English  manu- 
facture exported,  and  tbe  real  value  of  the  same  in  each 
year,  from  1831  to  1835,  were  as  follows: — 

rie-pj.  Value. 

1831  37,028,897  £461,090 

1832  43,265,283  490,787 

1833  46,258,549  496,963 

1834  44,015,623  493,382 

1835  45,893,416  540,421 

Shipments  of  these  goods  are  made  to  every  country  with 
which  Great  Britain  ha3  any  trading  relations.  The  exports 
in  1835  were  sent  to  various  quarters  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :— 

Northern  Europe,  chiefly  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands 

Southern  Europe,  chiefly  Portugal, 
Spain,  and  Italy        .         • 

Africa 

Asia,  chiefly  East  India  Company's 
territories,  islands  of  the  Indian 
Seas,  and  New  South  Wales 

United  States  of  America 

Other  parts  of  North  America,  chiefly 
British  colonies  • 

Brazil  , 

Other  States  of  South  and  Central 
America 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  &c 

Pieces  .  45,893,446  £540,421 
EARTHQUAKES  are  the  most  terrific  of  all  natural 
phenomena.  The  solid  surface  of  the  globe  is  nut  in  mo- 
tion by  them,  and  assumes  an  appearance  which  in  some 
eases  may  be  compared  with  the  sea  when  agitated  by  the 
wind. 

The  least  dangerous  of  these  phenomena  are  those  which 
*y  the  Creoles  of  South  America  are  called  Tremblores,  a 
term  which  may  be  translated  by  tremors.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  is  put  in  a  trembling  motion,  by  which  such  ob- 
jects as  are  not  well  supported  are  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  even  walls  are  split,  but  the  damage  does  not  extend 
farther.  Life  is  safe,  and  property  but  slightly  injured. 
These  tremors  are  by  far  the  most  common  kind  of  earth- 
quakes, and  occur  in  some  countries  of  South  America,  espe- 
cially in  Chile,  almost  every  day,  at  least  in  certain  seasons. 
Tne  terremotos  of  the  Creoles,  or  proper  earthquakes, 
give  to  the  surface  either  horizontal  oscillations,  not  dissi- 
milar to  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea,  or  they  consist  in 
violent  perpendicular  upliftings,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
repeated  explosions  were  exerting  their  force  against  the 
roof  of  a  subterraneous  cavern,  threatening  to  burst  it  open 
and  to  blow  into  the  air  every  thing  placed  over  it  By 
these  earthquakes  walls  are  overthrown,  and  fissures  are 
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7,214,515       £65,716 


3,293,870 
855,695 

42,726 
10,160 

i 

2,534,811 
17,527,271 

30,563 
246,220 

6,706,156 
5,369,103 

74,183 
42,123 

2,059,943 
332,082 

24,537 
4,193 

produced  in  the  ground.  The  latter  aro  frequently  more 
than  a  foot  in  width,  and  sometimes  water  gushes  out  of 
them  like  a  fountain. 

Nothing  makes  such  an  awful  impression  on  the  senses 
as  an  earthquake.  The  earth  is  violently  convulsed,  heaving 
up  and  down  in  a  manner  hardly  conceivable  by  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it.  The  tottering  buildings,  the  crashing 
of  the  timbers  of  the  roofs,  and  the  falling  of  the  tiles,  com- 
pletely distract  the  senses.  Fear  drives  men  from  their 
houses ;  but  they  do  not  always  find  safety  out  of  doors.  No 
person  can  stand  without  support:  people  cling  to  one 
another,  to  trees,  or  to  posts.  Some  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  eanh  is  so  violent  that 
they  are  obliged  to  stretch  out  their  arms  on  each  side  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  tossed  over.  Animals  are 
equally  alarmed.  They  stand  with  their  legs  spread  out 
and  their  heads  down,  trembling  violently.  The  air  itself 
seems  to  participate  in  the  convulsion,  for  the  birds  fly 
about  wildly.  Meanwhile  the  sea  retires  from  the  shore  ; 
but  after  a  few  minutes  it  returns  in  a  high  wave,  which 
advances  like  a  watery  wall  with  incredible  velocity,  and 
covers  all  those  tracts  which  are  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above 
high-water  mark.  It  rushes  back  with  equal  velocity.  This 
motion  of  the  sea  is  repeated  as  long  as  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  are  violent.  Vessels  sailing  along  a  coast  con- 
vulsed by  an  earthquake  feel  also  a  motion  quite  different 
from  that  produced  by  gales  or  currents.  Tne  loss  of  life 
by  earthquakes  is  sometimes  considerable.  It  is  chiefly 
produced  by  the  falling  of  the  buildings  when  the  shock  is 
so  unexpected  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  time  to  escape. 
In  some  cases  the  overflowing  of  the  sea  has  been  fatal 
to  a  great  number  of  persons.  People  have  also  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  fissures  caused  by  earthquakes. 

Earthquakes  arc  generally  preceded  and  sometimes  at- 
tended by  a  subterraneous  noise,  which  is  compared  by 
some  to  that  of  a  very  heavy  artillery  waggon  rolling  quickly 
over  a  stone  pavement  at  a  distance ;  by  others,  to  the  echp 
of  distant  thunder  in  a  mountainous  country.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  noise  is  sometimes  heard  without  any  earth- 
quake taking  place,  as  in  1784  at  Guanaxuato,  in  Mexico* 
and  that  it  has  been  as  audible  in  places  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  scat  of  the  earthquake  as  in 
those  which  experienced  the  shocks.  There  are  also  several 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  earthquakes  have  not  been 
attended  by  such  subterraneous  noise. 

Considerable  changes  may  be  produced  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  by  earthquakes.  It  is  said  that  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783  in  Calabria  some  mountains  changed  their 
relative  positions  to  one  another;  but  this  fact  is  not  well 
established.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  tho 
coast  of  Chile  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  by 
earthquakes  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1822  the  coast* 
north  of  Valparaiso,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles,  was  raised 
nearly  three  feet  above  its  former  level ;  in  some  places  the 
rocks  on  the  shore  were  raised  four  feet.  In  1825  the  island 
of  S.  Maria  (near  37°  S.  lat.)  was  upheaved  nine  feet,  so 
that  the  southern  port  of  this  island  has  almost  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  soundings  round  the  island  have  diminished 
a  fathom  and  a  half  every  where. 

The  single  shocks  of  an  earthquake  last  from  a  few 
seconds  to  two  or  three  minutes.  Sometimes  they  follow 
one  another  at  short  intervals.  It  is  remarkable  that  gene- 
rally cither  the  first  or  one  of  the  first  shocks  is  the  most 
violent,  and  that  they  afterwards  gradually  decrease  in 
force.  Sometimes  they  return  for  several  days,  and  even 
weeks ;  and  in  some  places,  as  at  Copiapo,  in  Chile,  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

Earthquakes  are  sometimes  experienced  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country.  The  last  earthquake  in  Chile  (in  1835) 
was  felt  at  all  places  between  the  Island  of  Chiloe  (40°  S. 
lat.)  and  Copiapb  (27°  S.  lat.) ;  consequently  over  thirteen 
degrees  of  latitude.  It  extended  from  the  Island  of  Juan 
Fernandez  to  the  town  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  over  ten  degrees  of  longitude. 
But  when  earthquakes  extend  over  such  an  immense  tract 
of  country,  some  districts  are  always  convulsed  with  greater 
violence,  and  these  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the 
earthquake.  The  farther  a  place  is  removed  from  these 
centres,  the  less  violent,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  shocks. 

We  know  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  the  origin  or  cause 
of  earthquakes.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  certain 
that  they  are  due  to  the  same  agency  which  produces  vol- 
canic eruptions.    These  eruptions  are  frequently  preceded 
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by  earthquakes;  and  whenever,  in  places  situated  near, 
active  volcanoes,  it  is  observed  that  no  smoke  issues  from 
their  craters,  the  inhabitants  begin  to  fear  the  approach  of 
an  earthquake. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  there  is  any  con- 
nexion between  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  pmeno- 
mena  of  earthquakes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  such  is 
the  case  with  the  slighter  shocks,  the  tremblores.  They 
commonly  occur,  or  at  least  are  by  far  most  frequent,  at  the 
time  of  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  in  Guatemala  as  well 
as  in  Chile.  But  the  more  violent  concussions  seem  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  seasons,  and  they  occur  both  in 
calm  and  cloudless  weather  and  in  storms  and  during  rain. 
In  some  instances  theyhavo  been  preceded  by  luminous 
meteors. 

Antient  authors,  especially  Thucydides,  frequently  men- 
tion earthquakes;  but  only  in  general  term's.  Yet  we 
learn  enough  from  these  slight  notices  to  show  that  they 
were  often  equal  in  violence  to  those  which  in  modern  times 
have  convulsed  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia.  (Thucyd. 
l.  101 ;  iii.  89 ;  v.  50 ;  viii.  41.)  No  detailed  description  or  an 
earthquake  in  Europe  or  in  the  old  continent  exists  before 
that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1755,  almost  destroyed 
the  city  of  Lisbon.  This  is  the  most  destructive  earth- 
quake which  has  ever  occurred  in  Europe.  The  number 
of  persons  that  perished  by  it  is  stated  to  have  been  30,000. 
In  February  and  March,  1 783,  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Sicily  and  the  southern  portion  of  Calabria  were  convulsed 
by  repeated  and  very  violent  shocks,  which  overthrew  the 
town  of  Messina,  and  killed  many  thousands  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  well  as  many  persons  hi  Calabria.  The  last  con- 
siderable earthquake  in  Europe  extended  over  the  middle 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  most  destructive  in 
the  districts  lying  along  the  declivities  of  Mount  Matese. 
(41°  30'  N.  lat.)  The  number  of  persons  who  perished  by 
it  amounted  to  3274,  besides  1G15  who  were  wounded. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  year  (1837)  the  countries 
along  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially Syria,  were  violently  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  The 
towns  of  Damascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  suffered  great 
damage,  and  Tiberias  and  Safot  were  entirely  destroyed.  It 
is  stated  that  about  G000  lives  were  lost. 

America  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  any  portion 
of  the  Old  Continent,  but  they  are  only  strongly  felt  between 
20°  N.  lat.  and  40°  S.  lat;  and  it  is  not  the  whole  country 
included  between  these  latitudes  that  is  visited  by  them, 
but  only  the  table-lands  of  the  Mexican  isthmus,  the  Andes, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  them,  and  those  which  are 
adjacent  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Mention  of  earthquakes 
in  these  countries  occurs  in  the  Spanish  historians  of  the 
Conquest;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the  earthquakes  were 
less  destructive  formerly  than  in  the  last  century.  In 
1717  the  town  of  Guatemala  was  greatly  damaged  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  29th  of  September;  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1773,  the  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Ca- 
racas was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1812,  when  upwards  of  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  buried 
in  the  ruins;  and  the  same  town  experienced,  in  1826, 
another  earthquake,  which  was  hardly  less  destructive. 
Bogota  experienced  a  very  severe  shock  in  1827.  On  the 
table-land  of  Quito  violent  earthquakes  are  frequent.  In 
1698,  on  the  20th  of  June,  Lacatunga  and  Hambato  were 
destroyed;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  1797,  the  town  of 
Quito  was  greatly  damaged,  and  Riobamba  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Not  less  than  40,000  persons  are  stated  to  have 
perished  by  this  last  earthquake  on  the  table-land.  Lima 
and  the  countries  about  it  are  likewise  subject  to  frequent 
and  violent  earthquakes.  The  town  of  Lima  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  on  the  20th  October,  1687,  and  again 
on  the  28th  October,  1 746.  In  this  latter  catastrophe  the 
port  of  Callao  was  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  whole  po- 
pulation perished.  Arequipa  has  had  its  share  of  earth- 
quakes ;  but  the  last  violent  one  occurred  in  1725.  Copiapd 
was  destroyed  on  the  11th  of  April,  1819,  and  again  in 
1822.  By  this  lost  earthquake,  which  happened  on  the 
19th  of  November,  the  town  of  Valparaiso  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Santiago  has  suffered  largely  from  the  de- 
structive effects  of  the  earthquakes  so  frequent  in  Chile: 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1730,  it  sustained  great  damages.  But 
no  place  in  Chile  has  so  frequently  been  destroyed  as  Con- 
ception. It  was  first  destroyed  by  the  united  effects  of 
repeated  shocks  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea  in  1730,  and 
again  in  the  same  manner  in  1761.    After  this  the  town 


was  rebuilt  on  another  site;  but  this  new  town  and  its 
port  of  Talcahuano  were  entirely  demolished  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1835.  A  most  graphic  description  of  this 
dreadful  earthquake  is  given  in  the '  London  Geographical 
Journal,'  vol.  vi.  p.  319,  &c,  to  which  we  are  much  indebted 
for  several  valuable  facts  and  remarks.  The  inundation  of 
the  sea  during  this  calamity  may  be  compared  with  the  nar- 
rative of  a  similar  event  recorded  by  Thucydides  (iii.  89). 

EARWIG.      tFORFICULIDiE.] 

EASEL  (derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  asel,  or  «*»/, 
an  ass),  the  wooden  frame,  furnished  with  a  set  of  moveable 
pegs,  or  more  convenient  sliding  ledge,  on  which  pictures 
are  placed  while  being  painted,  and  which  raises  or  lowers 
them  according  to  the  artist's  convenience.  Its  antiquity  u 
manifest,  from  its  appearance  in  pictures  discovered  in  Her- 
culaneum. 

EASEMENT  (from  the  French  words  aise,  ai semen t, 
ease),  is  defined  by  the  old  law  writers  as  a  service  or  con 
venience  which  one  neighbour  hath  of  another  by  charter 
or  prescription  without  profit ;  as  a  way  through  his  ground, 
a  sink,  or  the  like.  It  includes  rights  of  common,  wa\8, 
water-courses,  antient  lights,  and  various  other  franchises, 
issuing  out  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  and  sometimes, 
though  inaccurately,  applied  to  rights  of  common.  (Kitchin; 
Woodd.  Led.) 

At  the  common  law  these  privileges  (which  can  only  be 
created  and  transferred  by  deed)  might  be  claimed  either 
under  an  immemorial  custom  or  by  prescription;  but  20 
years  uninterrupted  and  unexplained  enjoyment  of  aa 
easement  formerly  constituted  sullicient  evidence  for  a  jury 
to  presume  that  it  originated  in  a  grant  by  deed  ;  except 
in  the  city  of  London,  where  the  presumption  of  a  grant 
from  20  years'  possession  of  windows  was  excluded  by  the 
custom  which  required  that  there  should  exist  'some 
written  instrument  or  record  of  an  agreement.'  Nonuser 
during  the  same  period  was  also  considered  an  extinguish- 
ment of  the  right,  as  raising  a  presumption  that  it  haa  been 
released. 

By  the  recent  statute  2nd  and  3rd  William  IV,  cap.  71, 
several  important  alterations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  this  description  of  property :  40  years'  enjoyment  of  any 
way  or  other  easement,  or  any  water-course,  and  20  yean 
uninterrupted  *  access  and  use  of  any  light  to  and  for  any 
dwelling-house/  &c,  now  constitute  an  indefeasible  title 
in  the  occupier,  unless  he  enjoys  '  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing.*  The  same  statute  also  enacts  that  non- 
user  for  the  like  number  of  years  (according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  particular  right)  shall  preclude  a  litigating  party 
from  establishing  his  claim  to  it. 

The  easements  of  the  English  correspond  to  the  Servi 
tutes  of  the  Roman  and  the  Servitudes  of  the  French  lav. 
The  servitutes  were  a  class  of  rights  which  gave  rise  to 
numerous  complicated  questions.  Those  of  road,  water, 
light,  drains,  were  the  principal.  (Dig.  lib.  viii.  De  Serrituti- 
bus;  Code  Civil  des Francais,\i\.  ii.  tit.  4,  Dei  Servitude*.) 

EAST,  the  point  of  the  compass  which  is  in  a  direction 
at  right-angles  to  that  of  north  and  south,  and  which  is  to- 
wards the  right  band  of  a  spectator  who  faces  the  north. 
The  distinction  between  east  and  west  must  ultimately  be 
derived  from  a  reference  to  the  human  body ;  for  we  can 
only  define  a  spectator's  right  hand  by  saying  that  it  u  the 
band  which  is  not  upon  the  same  side  as  the  heart. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  This  association  originated 
from  the  subscriptions,  trilling  in  amount,  of  a  few  private 
individuals.  It  gradually  became  a  commercial  body  with 
gigantic  means,  and  next,  by  the  force  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, assumed  the  form  of  a  sovereign  power,  while  those 
by  whom  it  was  directed  continued  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities to  be  without  power  or  political  influence ;  thus  pre- 
senting an  anomaly  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  company  was  first  formed  in  London  in  1599,  when 
its  capital,  amounting  to  30,000/., was  divided  into  101  shares. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  year  the  adventurers  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  crown,  under  which  they  enjoyed  certain 
privileges,  and  were  formed  into  a  corporation  for  fifteen 
years  under  the  title  of  4The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  Under 
this  charter  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs  wai 
intrusted  to  24  members  of  a  committee  chosen  by  the  pro- 
prietors from  among  their  own  body,  and  this  committee 
ww  renewe4  by  election  wesy  year. " 
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Tb*  first  adventure  of  the  association  was  commenced  In 
1601.     In  the  month  of  May  of  that  year,  five  ships;,  with 
esegoe*  of  merchandise  and  bullion,  sailed  from  Torbay  to 
was  encouraging,  and  between  1603  and 
A  other  v<  formed,  all  of  which  were 

ble,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  undertaken 
607.    In  the  other  years  the  clear  profits  of  the 
ted  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  em- 
!       time  the  trading  of  the  company  was  not 
confined    to  the  joint  stock  of  the  corporation,  but  other 
i  re  admitted,  who  subscribed  the  sums  ra- 
ta complete  the  lading  of  the  ships,  and  received 
eack  the  amount,  together  with  their  share  of  the  profit 
vage. 
The  charter  of  the  company  was  renewed  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  1609,  subject  to  dissolution  on  the  part  of  the 
rnment  upon  giving  three  years'  notice  to  that  effect. 
la  l  impany  obtained  permission  from  the  Mogul 

toe-  stories  at  Surat,  Ahmeiiabad,  Cambaya,  and 

Gon,  in  consideration  of  which  permission  it  agreed  to  pay 
to  that  sovereign  an  export  dut)r  upon  all  its  shipment 
titrate  of  3  \  per 
After  1612  subscriptions  were  no  longer  taken  from  indi- 
1  of  the  joint-stock  capital,  which  was  raised  to 
1  m  1617*18  anew  fund  of  1,600,000/.  was  Bub- 
last  capital,  although  managed  by  th 
was  kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  former  stock, 

fUng  from  it  were  separately  accounted 

"f  government  were  first  exercised  by  the 
L,  when    authority  was  given  to  it  by  the 
servants  abroad  either  by  civil  orbyraar- 
1  this  authority  was  unlimited  in  extent,  em- 
n  the  power  of  taking  life.     Under  the  peculiar 
;   the  case  the  granting  of  such  a  power 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  grossest 
distant   settlements,  where  no  authority  more 
rc/ular  1 ;  but  this  necessity  proves  only  the 

on  the  part  of  the  government  of  permitting 
i   of  settlements  without  at  the   same  time 
-ion  for  the  regular  administration  of  ju- 
?css  which  attended    its   commercial   operations 
iduced  a  desire  for  their  extension.     In  1632  a 
►ital,  amounting  to  420,700/.,  was  raised,  and  its 
dthough  confided  to  the  same  directors,  was 
listinct  from  that  of  the  first  and  second  sub- 
line obscurity  in  the  early  annals  of  the  com- 
i  makes  it  uncertain  whether  the  capitals  here 
mentioned  were  considered  as  permanent  invest- 
returned  to  the  subscribers  at  the  termination 
it  adventure, 
association,  formed  in  1636,  succeeded  m  ob- 
the  king,  who  accepted  a  share  in  the  odveu- 
i  trade  with   India,  notwithstanding  the 
i he  chartered  body,  of  whose  rights  this 
ingem  ont     Pro  mi  ses  in  deed  w  ere  giv  e  n 
add  be  withdrawn,  but  these  prom 
lulled,  and  after  carrying  on  their  trade  far 
xrs  in  a  spirit  of  rival ry  which  was  fatal   to  then 
lies  united  in  1650,  and  thencefcr 
tir  operations  under  the  title  of  4  The  I 

or  this  arrangement  was  made 
ined   from  the  Mogul,  tl  be  in- 

jman,  Mr."  Houghton,  who  had 
it  the  Imperial  Court,  the  grant  of 
i  sin  unlimited  trade  throughout  the 
of  Bengal  without  payment  of  du  '  fhis 

very   inadequate    payment   of   .1000  rupees 
v  the  Company, 
ors  of  the  Company's  stock  heenminn  dis- 
till the  management  of  the  directors,  obtained 
II  in  1655  permission  to  send  trading  vessels 
nominated  a  committee  of  management  from 
>r  which  they  assumed  the  tirle  of  *The 
it  Ad  The  evil-  to  both   parties  of  this 

ime  apparent,  and  in  about   two  J 
^mmencement  of  their  operations  the  Merchant 
threw  their  separate   rands  into  the  general 
the  management  of  the  directors.     On  this 
a  new  subscription  was  raised  to  the  amount  of 
April,   1661,  a  new  charter  was  trxanted  to 
J  Company,  in  which  all  its  former  privileges  were  con- 


firmed, and  the  furthcr'authority  was  given  to  make  "peace 
or  war  with  or  against  any  princes  and  people  '  not  being 
Christians;*  and  to  seize  all  unlicensed  persons  ("Euro] 
who  should  be  found  within  the  limils  to  which   its  trado 
extended,  and  to  send  them  to  England. 

The  settlement  at  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  con- 
made  about  1648,  to  facilitate  the  investments  in  pi 
then  a  chief  object  in  the  trade  with  India  ;  and  in  I&68  the 
t  'uTiipany  obtained  a  further  settlement  on  the  western  c 
of  the  peninsula  by  tin1  cession  in  its  favour  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  made  •■■>  IL,  into  whose  hands  it  had  come 

part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Princess  Cath. 
of  Portugal,  Bombay  had  been  in  possession  of  th 
government  during  only  a  very  few  years,  and  its  cession  to 
the  Company  was  only  made  because  the  expense  which  it 
occasioned  was  far  beyond  the  revenue  which  it  could  be 
made  to  produce  to  the  crown.  The  grant  declares  that 
the  island  is  '  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  rent  of  10/.  in  gold  on  the  30th  of 
September  in  each  year.'  At  the  same  time  the  Company 
was  authorized  to  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  for  Qm 
defence  and  government  of  the  island. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Company  was  brought 
into  hostile  collision  with  any  of  the  native  powers  of  India 
occurred   in   the    beginning  of  16G4,   when  the 

founder  of  the  Maharatla  States,  found  occasion,  in  the 

Srosocution  of  his  plans,  to  attack  the  city  of  Surat.     On 
lis  oecLiHion  the  native  inhabitants  fled ;  but  the  members 
of  the  British  factory,  aided  by  the  crews  of  the  shins  in 
harbour,  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  I 
to  retire.    To  show  his  satisfaction  at  the  eonduc 
Europeans  upon  this  occasion,  the  Mogul  accomy 
expression  of  his  thanks  with  an  extension  of  tlie  trading 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Company.     Another  attack  made 
upon  Surat  by  the  Maharattas  in  1670  wa3  repelled 
cojiial  success. 

Tl  iven  to  the  Company  by  the  charter  of  I 

of    seizing    unlicen  is   within  the   limits   at 

mentioned,  and  -ending  them  to  En: 
in  a  manner  which  produ 

■  r)i    the   two    houses   of   parliament.      A   m 
named  Skinner,  had  gone  in  a  ship  loaded  with  men 
to  the  Island  of  Barella,  off  the  north-ea 
which  he  had  bought  from  the  king  of  Jambce,  and  U] 
which  he  had  made  a  settlement.     Ilis  ship  and  the  island, 
with  all  the  property  (hereon,  were  seised  bj  the  Com  pa 
upon  which  Mr.  Skinner  made  complaint  to  tie 
menf,  and  by  his  importunities  < 

a  eommitteee  of  the  privy  council,  and  next 
lo  the  House  of  Peers.     It  is  ditticult  to  un  the 

grounds  for  this  last  proceeding,  or  how  the  11 
cou!d  act  judicially  upon  any  <  Night  before  thetn 

by  appeal  from  a  court  of  law.     H;i 

ii  of  5000/.  to  Mr,  Skmner  for  his  losses,  the 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  s-ent  Mr.  Skinner 
to  the  Tower,  and  passed  a  resolution  declaring   that  any 
person  who  should  proceed  to  execute  the  decision  of 
House  of  Lords  was  a  betrayer  of  the  rights  and  libertx 
the  Commons  of  England,  and  an  infn:  Al- 

leges of  their  house.     These  contentions  proceeded  to  lUch 
a  height,  and  were  renewed  so  often,  that  the  km#   ad* 
ioufned  the  parliament  in  consequence  seven  limes  bef 
he  was  able  to  induce  the  houses*,  by  personal  interferr 
and    persuasion    used   to   influential   members  of  both,  to 

from  their  journals  all    their  votes  and   re 
relating  to  the  subject.     Mr.  Skinner  u  d  to 

procure  any  redress  or  compensation  for  bis  los 

For  several  years  following  the  junction  with  the  Merchant 
Qturefs  the  trade  of  the  Com] 
interrupted  by  any  serious  rivalry,  and  with 

BS.     Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  was  one  of  the  durectOH 
'••mpany.  in  his  Discourses  on  Trade,  published  in  l< 
represents  that  trade    as  the  most   beneficial    branch  of 
sh  commerce,  employing  farm  25  to  30  tail   of  the 
finest  merchant  ships  in  the  kingdom,  each 
from  60  to  100  seamen,*  and  supplying  us  v 
pepper,  indigo,  calicoes,  and  drug: 
export,    to    Turkey,    France,  Spain,    Italy,   and    Quiz] 

•  To  them  how  import-  "\  »t 

may  b*  nn'iiUMiu'i!   lb»l  InaUMt  published  in  1615,  en%i\ 
Incf  »  me*med, complaifU  i»  mini*  of  th#  dccty  <*f 

th»  Enxlith  u*%l**tu>n.  which  is  merited  to  th«  frcftl  ew«ui»i»lfoiiorm*rt- 
nrr»  in  Uie  E«»i  ' 
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without  which  a  profitable  trade  with  those  countries  could 
not  be  carried  on.  According  to  this  representation,  the 
trade  of  England  must  at  that  time  have  been  insignificant 
indeed  when  compared  with  its  amount  in  more  modern 
times.  In  1677-78  the  whole  adventure  of  the  Company  to 
India  was  7  ships,  with  an  investment  of  352,000/.  In 
1678-79  the  number  of  ships  was  8,  and  the  amount  em- 
ployed 393,950/.  In  1679-80  there  were  despatched  10 
ships  with  cargoes  valued  at  461,700/.  In  1680-81, 11  ships, 
with  the  value  of  596,000/.;  and  in  1681-82  there  were  17 
ships  employed,  and  the  investment  amounted  to  740,000/. 

It  was  probably  the  indication  of  its  profitableness  afforded 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  trade  in  the  later  years  of  the 
series  just  quoted,  added  to  the  great  increase  of  commercial 
capital  in  the  nation,  that  caused  the  formation  of  a  project 
for  establishing  a  rival  company  in  1682-83,  but  which  failed 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government.  As  one  means 
for  discouraging  similar  attempts  in  future,  the  Company 
ceased  to  give  any  detailed  statements  concerning  the 
amount  of  the  trade,  and  for  several  years  we  have  no  know- 
ledge as  to  the  tonnage  and  amount  of  money  to  which  it 
gave  employment.  Such  an  expedient  was  not  likely  to 
answer  the  end  proposed.  The  veil  of  mystery  thrown 
around  their  proceedings  caused  the  public  to  entertain  an 
exaggerated  opinion  concerning  them,  and  tempted  many 
private  adventurers  to  set  the  regulations  of  the  Company 
at  defiance,  and  to  despatch  ships  to  trade  where,  according 
to  the  general  belief,  such  great  profits  were  to  be  obtained. 
These  interlopers,  as  they  were  called,  were  seized  by  the 
Company's  officers  wherever  they  could  be  found,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  piracy  or  some  other  crimes,  they  were 
taken  before  the  Company's  tribunals.  Sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  several,  and  the  Company  boasted  much 
of. the  clemency  that  was  shown  in  staying  execution  until 
the  king's  pleasure  could  be  known ;  keeping  the  parties 
meanwhile  tn  dose  confinement. 

A  new  charter,  to  have  effect  for  twenty-one  years,  was 
granted  in  1693,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  joint- 
stock  of  the  Company,  then  756,000/.,  should  be  raised  to 
1,500,000/.,  and  that  every  year  the  corporation  should  ex- 
port British  produce  and  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
100,000/.  at  least.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  the 
exclusive  privileges  given  by  this  charter  was  questioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  passed  a  declaratory  re- 
solution to  the  effect  '  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  Englishmen 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of  the  world,  unless 
prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.'  To  obtain  a  charter  thus 
at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it  is  known  that 
bribery  to  a  great  extent  was  practised.  The  books  of  the 
Company,  which  were  examined  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  proved,  indeed,  that  such  practices  were  by  no 
means  new ;  that  for  many  years  bribes  had  been  regularly 
given  to  men  in  power ;  and  that  in  the  year  in  which  the 
charter  was  obtained  nearly  90,000/.  was  distributed  in  this 
manner.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  who  was  charged  with  re- 
ceiving 5000/.,  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  prorogation  of  parliament  which  occurred  im- 
mediately afterwards  was  caused  by  the  tracing  of  the  sum 
of  10,000/.  to  a  much  higher  quarter. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  just  recited,  unnoticed  as  it  was  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  acted  as  an  encouragement  to  new  adventurers, 
many  of  whom,  acting  individually,  began  to  trade  with 
India ;  but  a  still  more  formidable  rival  arose  in  a  powerful 
association  of  merchants,  whose  means  enabled  them  to 
outbid  the  old  Company  for  the  favour  of  the  government. 
The  necessities  of  the  crown  being  at  that  time  great,  the 
Company  offered  as  the  price  of  the  confirmation  of  its 
charter  tlie  loan  of  700,000/.,  at  4  per  cent,  interest ;  but 
the  associated  merchants  offering  to  lend  2,000,000/.  at  8 
per  cent,  interest,  this  offer  was  preferred,  and  an  act  wa3 
passed  incorporating  the  association  by  the  name  of 'The 
General  Society,'  and  authorizing  the  subscribers  to  trade 
with  India,  each  one  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
while  such  as  desired  to  trade  in  combination  might  do  so 
to  the  amount  of  their  aggregate  subscriptions.  The  old 
Company  was  allowed  to  trade  for  three  years,  and  further 
to  subscribe  towards  the  stock  of  the  General  Society,  of 
which  latter  privilege  it  availed  itself  to  the  amount  of 
315,000/.  Those  members  of  the  General  Society  who  pre- 
ferred to  trade  upon  a  joint-stock  soon  after  obtained  an- 
other charter  of  incorporation,  under  the  title  of '  The  Eng- 
lish Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies,'  Their  subscribed 


capital,  which  formed  part  of  that  of  'The  General  Society, 
being  all  lent  to  the  government,  their  trade  was  by  that 
means  greatly  crippled,  and  did  not  equal  in  amount  that 
carried  on  by  the  old  Company,  which  body  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  continuing  its  corporate  rights,  and  en- 
titling the  members  to  trade  on  their  own  account  in  respect 
of  the  stock  which  they  held  in  the  General  Society. 

The  commercial  and  political  inconvenience  that  attended 
the  working  of  these  rival  corporations  was  soon  made  ap- 
parent, and  great  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about  their 
union.  The  king  himself  strongly  recommended  such  a 
course  to  both  parties ;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  hostility 
by  which  each  was  actuated,  that  whenever  any  advance 
towards  accommodation  was  made  by  one,  the  other  imme- 
diately drew  back,  and  it  was  not  until  January,  1702,  that 
the  general  terms  of  union  were  adjusted  and  mutually  ap- 
proved. The  principal  points  embraced  in  this  arrangement 
were,  that  of  the  court  of  twenty-four  directors,  twelve  indi- 
viduals should  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers  of  each  of  the 
companies ;  that  the  directors  should  every  year  determine 
the  amount  of  the  exports,  one  half  of  which  should  be  fur- 
nished by  each  company ;  that  seven  years  should  be  allowed 
for  winding  up  the  separate  concerns  of  each  company,  during 
which  time  each  should  appoint  and  employ  separate  factors 
in  India ;  but  that  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  one  great  joint- 
stock  should  be  formed  by  the  complete  union  of  the  funds 
of  both  companies,  which  thenceforward  were  to  be  whoDjr 
subject  to  the  absolute  management  of  the  same  directon 
in  England,  and  the  same  officers  in  India.  An  indenture, 
to  which  the  queen  was  made  a  party,  was  drawn  up  to  give 
efficacy  to  this  arrangement:  this  indenture  was  passed 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  two  companies 
took  the  common  name  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  day,  of '  The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.' 

That  part  of  this  arrangement  which  provided  for  the 
independent  management  of  the  affairs  of  each  company  in 
India  during  seven  years  was  the  occasion  of  many  serious 
disagreements,  which  however  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of 
common  danger.  The  necessities  of  the  government  induced 
it  to  call  upon  the  Company  for  a  loan  of  1,200,000/.  without 
interest,  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  unless  their  disputes  were  previously  settled,  vhue 
there  was  danger  lest  some  other  association  might  be  formed 
which  should  take  advantage  of  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment to  obtain  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  existing 
corporation.     Under  this  feeling,   both  parties  agreed  to 
refer  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord  Godolphjn, 
then  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  whose  award,  dated 
in  September,  1 708,  was  made  the  foundation  of  the  Act, 
6  Anne,  chap.  17,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  prr  "" 
long  enjoyed  by  the  United  East  India  Company.    Ui 
this    act,    the    Company    advanced     tho    sum 
(1,200,000/.)  without  interest,  to  government    This'sum, 
added  to  the  former  loan  of  2,000,000/.  at  8/.  per  cent, 
made  the  debt  of  the  government  3,200,000/.,  and  the  in- 
terest equal  to  5/.  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum.  The  charter 
which  under  the  old  indenture  might  have  been  terminated 
in  1711,  was  continued  until  the  expiration  of  a  notice  of  <r 
three  years,  which  could  not  be  given  earlier  than  March,  * 
1726,  and  further  until  the  money  borrowed  by  the  govern- 
ment should  be  repaid.    The  Company  was  empowered  to 
add  the  1,200,000/.  to  its  capital,  and  to  raise  1,500,000/.  :  * 
either  by  bonds  under  its  common  seal  or  by  contribution    !' 
from  its  members. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  variof* 
bodies  which,  after  successive  unions  and  arrangement* 
came,  in  1708,  to  form  the  body  which  has  since  performed 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  under  the 
title  of  the  United  East  India  Company,  it  is  necessary 
now  to  give  some  account  of  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, and  to  trace  that  pail  of  its  history  which  has  carried 
it  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  made  it  in  fact  one  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  powers  of  the  present  times. 

Tho  capital  stock  of   the  Company,  which,   in  1708, 


amounted  to 

£  3,200,000 

was  increased,  under  successive  acts  of 

parliament,  as  follows  •— 

In  1786 

800,000 

1789 

1,000,000 

1794 

1,000,000 

Making  its  present  capital     £  6,000,000 


Upon  which  sum  dividends  arc  paid:    the  later  subscrip- 
tions were  made  at  rated  considerably  above  par,  bo  that  the 
money  actually  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  on  that 
account  has  been  7,780,000/. 
The  home  government  of  the  Company  consists  of— 
;  of  Proprietors. 
The  Court  of  Directors;  and 
The  Board  of  Control,  the  origin  and  functions  of 

!  I  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  Court  of  Proprietors  elect  the  directors  of  the  Com- 

the  amount  of  dividend,  and  make  bye-laws, 

re  binding  141011  the  directors  for  the  management 

Pc  Company  in  all  respects  which  are  not  especiallj 
ated    by  act  of  parliament*     The   votes  of  the   pra- 
etors are  given  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  which 
they  possess.   The  lowest  sum  which  entitles  a  proprietor  to 
rote  is  1000/.  of  stock;    3000/.  stuck  entitles  to  two  v. 

*  1  three  votes;   and  lo,0l)0f.  to  four  votes,  which  is 

(be  largest  number  of  votes  that  can  be  given  by  any  one 

proprietor.     At  the  time  of  the  last  parliamentary  inquiry 

mto  the  concerns  of  the  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the 

Dumber  of  proprietors  entitled  to  vote  was  1976:   of  this 

number   54  were  entitled  each  to  four  votes ;   50  had  each 

I  two  votes;  and  1502  had  single  votes. 

The  Court  of  Directors  consists  of  24  proprietors  elected 

out  of  the  general  body.    The  qualification  for  a  seat  in  the 

lire*  the  possession  of  2000/.  stock.     Six  of  the  di- 

1  out  of  office  every  year;  they  retire  in  rotation, 

be  term  of  office   for  each  is  four  years  from  the 

el  ion.    The  directors  who  vacate  their  seats  may 

I,  and  generally  are  so,  after  being  out  ofeffle* 

r      The   chairman   and  deputy  chairman  are 

•d  from  among  their  own  body  by  the  directors,  thirteen 

«-nt  to  form  a  court. 

of  the  directors  is  great :    they  appoint  the 

of    India    and    the    governors    of   the 

ie$;   but  as   these   appointments  are   all 

i  »   the  approval  of  the  crown,  tney  may  be  said  to 

nat  virtually  with  the  government.    The  directors  have  the 

utrulled  jH>wer  of  recalling  any  of  these 

ties.     All  subordinate  appointments  are  made  by 

he  durccton*,  but  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  a  certain  proper- 

•  f  this  patronage  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 

e  Board  of  Control. 
e  Board  of  Control  was  established  by  the  act  of  par* 
lament  passed   in  August,  1784,  and  which  is  known  as 
''■>  India  Bill.     This  board  was  ori initially  composed 
unedlors,  nominated  by  the  king;  and  be- 
idea  these,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  the  prin- 
ipal  secretaries  of  state  are,  by  virtue  of  their  offices*  mem- 
bra of  the  hoard.     It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  select  the 
laiabers  from  among  privy  councillors.     In  practice  the 
»aior  member,  or  president,  ordinarily  conducts  the  buai- 
ccasions  only  calls  upon  his  colic  a 
^Utance.     It  is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  superintend 
•rritorial  or  political  concerns  of  the  Company;  to  in- 
ftecC  all   letters  passing  to  and  from  India  between  the 
iivcfora  and  their  servants  or  agents  which  have  any  con- 
I ^rritorial  management  or  political  relations; 
ler  or  amend,  or  to  keep  hack,  the  despatches 
arad  by   the  directors,  and,  in  urgent  cases,  to  transmit 

functionaries  in  India  without  theconcurr* 
f  Use  directors.  In  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  of  the 
lirertortt  bare  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  the 
•art  a!"  proprietors  has  no  longer  the  right  of  interference. 
\f  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  Ba 
a*  the  general  expenses  of  the  establishment,  are 
arrayed  bv  the  East  India  Company*     With  tl, 

•  Ur^cribrd.  the  president  of  the  ftoard  of  Control  has 
*m  correctly  deaeribed  as  *  a  iecretary  of  state  for  the 
iflarrs  of  I  ndia,  governing  by  means  of  the  court  of  direct  4 1 

t  in  rill  matters  of  a  political  nature/  which, 
iace  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  includes  all 
he  company,  the  right  of  trading  having 
if  ti ■  wray. 

The  act  6  Anne,  c.  17,  already  mentioned,  conferred  upon 
privilege,  as  regarded  English 
i|   tradinffto  all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of 
Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens;  and  these  privi 
Willi  tome  unimportant  modifications,  which  it  is  not 
'Xplain,  were  confirmed  by  successive  acts  of 
ant,  and  continued  until  18H.     By  the  act  53  Geo, 
.   165,  passed  in  1613,  the  Company's  charter  was 
J62, 


renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  received  some  important 
modifications,  the  trade  to  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories and  to  India  generally  being  thrown  open  to  Bi  it 
1  ubj  eete  on  de r  cer ta  i  n  re  g  ulat ions :  the  trade  bel  nt en  t  ho 
United  Kingdom  and  China  was  still  reserved  as  a  mono- 
poly in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Conupauy.  It  was  also 
provided  by  the  act  of  1813  that  the  territorial  and  com* 
mercial  accounts  of  the  Company  should  be  kept  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  exhibit  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  each 
branch  distinctly  from  those  of  the  other  branch.     T3. 

ants,  made  oat  in  forma  approved  by  government,  the 
directors  are  obliged  to  lay  before  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment in  the  month  of  May  in  every  year,  '  made  up  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advices  that  shall  have  been  received,  and 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.* 
In  imposing  this  obligation  upon  the  directors,  it  would 
almost  appear  that  the  legislature  must  have  had  in  rufW 
the  course  which,  twenty  years  later,  on  the  next  occasion 
of  renewing  the  charter,  was  actually  pursued.  The  art 
of  1633,  by  which  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty 
years,  takes  away  from  the  Company  the  right  of  trading 
either  to  its  own  territories  or  the  dominions  of  any  native 
power  in  India  or  in  China,  and  throws  the  whole  com- 
pletely open  to  the  enterprise  of  individual  merchants.  The 
progress  of  the  Company  s  trade  at  different  periods  has  not 
been  regularly  published.  The  investigations  that  have 
been  made  into  its  concerns  by  committees  of  the  houses 
of  parliament,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  renew  its 
charter,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  some 
information  upon  this  subject ;  hut  the  returns  called  for  011 
each  of  these  occasions  have  generally  had  reference  only  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  the  inquiry 
has  been  made.  The  committee  of  secrcsy  which  eat  m 
1773  did  indeed  call  for  various  statements  embracing  a 
considerable  period  of  time ;  and  it  is  from  the  report  of 
this  committee  that  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company,  in  the  forty  vears  between  1732  and 
I T  7  •  J ,  have  been  obtained.  Dividing  this  term  of  forty 
years  into  decennary  periods,  the  average  result  in  ft 
period  was  as  follows : — 


1733  to  1742 
1743  .,  1752 
1753  .,  1762 
1763  /,  1772 

•  ,  .  1778 


Export*  of  BilU  of 

gnuiU  auci  exchange 

leKttta  i»a.Ki. 

£617.283  £107,    1  I 

5,936  19GJC0 

797,318  303,076 

667,600  343,423 


Total  eo»t  Amount  of 

of  good*  talrn  of 

£784,694  £1,699,773 
1,U83,098     2,058,86a1 
1400,894     -2.0! 
9  9 1,022     2,298,768 


742,285     247,492        989,777     2J  71,877 


It  would  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  trad, 
have  been  highly  ad  vim  lupous.    The  average  animal  pvutU 
upon  llieani'junt  invested,  as  above  shown, amounted,  in  thu 
first  decennary  period,  to  1  18  per  rent.;  in  the  second  p*r 
hi  90  pR  BOOL;  bl  the  third  period  1o  84  per  cent.;  in  the 
fourth  period  to  132  pet  cent,]  and  embracing  the  whole 
forty  years  the  gvoa  profit  amounted  to  119$  per  cent.     It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  thftl  this  was  fftMf  profit, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  trade  according 
to    the  method  employed   of  establishing   factories   \ 
necessarily  very  great.     In  fact,  tin  y  were  surh  as  to  tib~ 
sorb  the  profits  and  to  bring  the  Company  considerably  into 
debt:  a  result  which  it  would  be  more  correct  to  attribute 
to  the  political  character  of  the  Company  than  to  its  DBA 
sary  commercial  expenditure. 

When  compared  with  the  commercial  dealing  I  of  even 
individual   merchants  in  modern  times,  the  trade  of  thu 
East  India  Company,  as  exhibited  above,  is  insignificant. 
Small  as  it  was,  however,  it  afterwards  experienced  a  con 
siderablc  diminution,  and  in  1780,  the  entire  value  of  the 
export!  of  goods  and  bullion  amounted  to  only  401,106/,,  a 
lart'e  part  el  vine h  must  have  consisted  of  military  ill 
and  supplies  required  by  the  various  factories  and  establish- 
ments Of  the  Company.   The  commutation  plan  of  Mr,  Pitt, 
under  which  the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  to  1-4  | 
ad  valorem,  and  vn  Inch  rame  into  effect  in  September,  1 ) 
-  ■■!  a  considerable  augmentation  of  the  Company's  out- 
I   investments,  in  order  to  procure  the  quantity  of  tea 
needed  for  use  in  this  kingdom.    The  sales  of  tea  at  the 
India  House,  which,  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  com* 
mutation,  averaged  j, 71 1,655  lbs,,  rose  in  the  three  following 

to  the  average  of  16,054,603  lbs.,  at  which  quantii 
remained  nearly   stationary   for  several  years.     Not  with 
standing  this  circumstance,  the  value  of  the  exports  made 
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by  the  Company  in  each  of  the  three  years  which  preceded 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1793  did  not  exceed  one  mil- 
lion. Under  the  provisions  of  this  new  charter,  the  Com- 
pany was  bound  to  provide  3000  tons  of  shipping  every  year 
for  the  accommodation  of  private  traders,  ana  it  is  deserving 
of  remark  that  under  this  apparently  unimportant  degree 
of  competition  the  trade  of  the  Company  increased  rapidly 
and  greatly.  During  the  last  four  years  of  its  existence, 
from  1810-11  to  1813-14,  the  average  annual  exports  of  the 
Company  were — 


Goods. 

Stores. . 

Total. 

To  the  three  Presidencies.  Bata-l 
via,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  V 
St  Helena,  and  Bencoolen   ,  J 

To  Cliina                          • 

£ 

732,033 

1,023,065 

£ 
397,481 
2.786 

£ 
l,119,5i4 
1.025,851 

Total          •        •        • 

1, 745.098 

400,267 

2,145,365 

The  commencement  and  early  progress  of  the  political 

Sower  of  the  East  India  Company  in  India  have  already  been 
escribed.  [Bengal.]  It  would  extend  this  notice  to  an 
unreasonable  length  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  successive 
wars  and  conquests  which  mark  the  annals  of  the  Company; 
this,  indeed,  is  the  less  needed  because  of  the  notices  given 
in  our  account  of  the  various  provinces  and  states  of  India 
in  which  that  information  necessarily  finds  a  place.  All 
that  it  appears  requisite  to  give  under  this  head  will  be 
found  in  the  following  chronological  table  of  the  acquisi- 
tions of  the  British  in  India,  in  which  are  stated  the  powers 
from  whom  the  territory  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
acquired. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  next  renewal  of  its  charter,  viz. 
in  1814,  the  Company  was  obliged  to  make  a  further  cession 
of  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  stipulating  only  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  monopoly  in  the  importation  of  tea  into  this 
country,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  intercourse  of  British 
merchants  with  the  whole  of  its  Indian  possessions.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Company  found  it  impossible  to 
enter  into  competition  with  private  traders,  whose  business 
was  conducted  with  greater  vigilance  and  economy  than 
was  possible  on  the  part  of  a  great  company ;  its  exports  of 
merchandise  to  India  fell  off  during  the  ten  years  from 
600,000/.  in  1814-15  to  275,000/.  in  1823-24,  and  to  73,000/. 
in  the  following  year,  after  which  all  such  exportation  of 
merchandise  to  India  on  the  part  of  the  Company  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased.  The  shipments  to  China  were  still 
continued,  and  large  quantities  of  stores  were  also  sent  to 
India  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  value 
of  exports  from  this  country  from  1814  to  1832  to  all  places 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  China,  in  which 
the  shipments  of  the  Company  (which  include  stores)  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  private  traders,  that  while  the 
trade  of  the  Company  was  tnus  falling  off,  that  of  private 
merchants  was  carried  to  an  amount  much  greater  than  had 
existed  during  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 


By  the  East 

By  Private 
Traders. 

Total  Value 

India  Company* 

or  Exports. 

1814 

.  £826,558       . 

£1,048,132 

.  £1,874,690 

1815 

.     996,248       . 

1,569,513 

.      2,565,761 

1816 

.     633,546       . 

1,955,909 

.      2,589,455 

1817 

.     638,382       . 

2,750,333 

.      3,388,715 

1818 

.     553,385       . 

3,018,779 

.      3,572,164 

1819 

.     760,508       . 

1,586,575 

.      2,347,083 

1820 

.     971,096       . 

2,066,815 

.      3,037,911 

1821 

.     887,619       . 

2,656,776 

.      3,544,395 

1822 

.     606,089 

2,838,354 

.      3,444,443 

1823 

.     458,550       . 

2,957,705 

.      3,416,255 

1824 

.     654,783       . 

2,841,795 

.      3,496,578 

1825 

.     598,553       . 

2,574,660 

.      3,173,213 

1826 

.     990,964       . 

2,480,588 

3,471,552 

1827 

.     805,610       • 

3,830,580 

4,636,190 

1828 

.     488,601       . 

3,979,072 

4,467,673 

1829 

.     434,586       . 

3,665,678 

.      4,100,264 

1830 

.     195,394       . 

3,891,917 

.      4,087,311 

1831 

.     146,480       . 

3,488,571 

.      3,635,051 

1832 

.     149,193       . 

3,601,093 

.      3,750,286 

The  impossibility,  as  thus  shown,  of  the  Company's  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  private  merchants  had  a  powerful 
influence  with  parliament  when  it  was  last  called  upon  to 
legislate  upon  the  affairs  of  India,  and  in  the  charter  of  1833 
not  only  was  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  abolished, 
but  the  Company  was  restricted  from  carrying  on  any  com- 
mercial operations  whatever  upon  its  own  account,  and  was 
confined  altogether  to  the  territorial  and  political  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  empire  which  it  has  brought  beneath  its 
sway. 

Having  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  traced  the  progress  of 
the  Company  from  its  foundation  to  the  close  of  its  com- 
mercial existence,  it  remains  to  describe  it  in  its  far  more 
important  capacity  as  the  possessor  of  an  empire  almost 
unexampled  in  extent,  and  containing  a  population  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  subjects. 


Districts,  fcc 
Perjft 

1759  Masttlfpatam,  &c. 

1760  Burdwan,  Midnr~ 
1765  Bengal,  Bahar. . 


Date. 

1757  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs 

1759  Masttlfpatam,  &c 

1760  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong 
r,  &c. 


Company's  Jaghire,  near  Madras 
rtheri   "' 


1766  Northern  Circars 

1775  Zamindary  of  Benares         •        •        .        . 

1776  Island  of  Salsette        •        •        .        • 
1778  Nagore        ••••••• 

(t     Guntoor  Circar    •••••• 

1786  Pulo  Penang 

1792  Malabar,  Dundigul,  Salem,  Barramahal,  Sec. 
1799  Coimbatore,  Caoara,  Wynaad,  &c.  .  . 
Tanjore 


Power  from  whom 
acquired. 
Nabob  of  Bengal 
The  Nizam 
Nubub  of  Bengal 
The  Mogul 
Nabob  of  Arcot 
The  Nizam 
Visier  of  Oude 
The  MaharatUs 
Rajah  of  Tanjore 
The  Nisam 
King  of  Queua 
Saltan  of  Mysore 
Ditto 
Rajah  of  Tanjora 


1800  Districts  acquired  by  the  Nizam  in  1799  and  >  TK_  v..M 
i«?oq  t~2.  c.,n-«  «f  ftjr.«.M  I   rn«  Noam 


1799  from  Sultan  of  Mysore    . 

1802  The  Caxnatic       .... 
, ,    Gorruckpore.  Lower  Doab,  Barcilly 
, ,     Districts  in  Bundelcund        •        • 

1804  Cuttack  and  Bahuore  ,        . 

, ,     Upper  part  of  Doab,  Delhi,  &c.     • 

1S05  Districts  in  Gujcrat      ... 

1815  Kumaon  and  part  of  the  Terraie 

1817  Saugur  and  Huttah  Darwar,  &o. 


i 


Nabob  of  the  Camatie 
Vizier  of  Oude 
The  Pelsbwa 
i  Rajah  of  Bent 

Dqwlut  Rao  SclmHa 
,  The  Guicowar 
,  Rajah  of  Nepal 
,  The  Pcuhwa 
Ahmedabad  Farm        .        •        •        •        •  The  Guioowar 

1818  Candoish Holkar 

,,    Ajmeer        .        •        •        .        .        .        •  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia 

"    F0°A S^'  S°Ulhcm  MaWt*     1  ThePeiihwm 
Country,  &c.  .        •        •        •        •       j 

1820  Lands  in  Southern  Concan  .        .       •       •  Rajah  of  Sahwutwant 

1822  Districts  in  Bejapore  andAhmednnggmr       •  The  Nisam 

1824  Singapore    .' Uajahof  Johora 

1825  Malacca King  of  Hollaad 

1826  Asaro,  Aracan,  Taivi,  &c.     •        .....  King  of  Ava 
,,     Districts  on  the  Ncrbudda,  Patna,  Sumb  \  wni_v  nf  ni* 

hulpore,  &c    .        ....       J   *xuina  m  »«*■* 

It  has  always  been  felt  to  be  highly  anomalous  that  u 
association  of  individuals,  the  subjects  of  a  sovereign  state, 
should  wage  wars,  make  conquests,  and  hold  possession  of 
territory  in  foreign  countries,  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  the  Company's  territorial  acquisitions,  this  feeling 
was  acted  upon  by  parliament.  By  the  act  7  Geo.  lilt 
c.  57  (1767),  it  was  provided,  that  the  Company  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  lands  it  had  acquired  in 
India  for  two  years,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment 
to  the  country  of  400,000/.  This  term  was  extended  by  the 
9  Geo.  III.,  c.  24,  to  February,  1 774.  The  sums  paid  to  the 
public  under  these  acts  amounted  to  2,J  69,398/.  The  last 
of  these  payments,  which  should  have  been  made  in  1773» 
was  not  received  until  1775,  and  could  not  then  hare  been 
paid  but  for  the  receipt  of  1,400,000/.  which  was  lent  to  the 
Company  by  parliament.  This  loan  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged, and  the  possession  of  its  territory  was  from  yen  le 
year  continued  to  the  Company  until  1781,  and  was  then 
further  continued  for  a  period  to  terminate  upon  three  Tea^I, 
notice  to  be  given  after  1st  March,  1791.  Under  this  set 
the  Company  paid  to  the  public  400,000/.  in  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  then  due.  In  1793  the  same  privileges  were  ex* 
tended  until  1814,  the  Company  engaging  to  pay  to  the 
public  the  sum  of  500,000/.  annually,  unless  prevented  of 
tear  expenditure;  but  owing  to  the  contests  in  which  it 
was  engaged  throughout  that  period,  two  payments  of 
250,000/.  each,  made  in  1793  and  1794,  were  all  that  the 
public  received  under  this  agreement 

The  act  of  1813,  by  which  the  charter  was  renewed  fcr 
twenty  years  from  1814,  continued  the  Company  in  the 
possession  of  its  territory,  without  stipulating  for  any  im- 
mediate payment  to  the  public ;  it  provided  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Company,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  should  he 
so  kept  as  to  exhibit  the  territorial  and  political,  distinct 
from  the  commercial,  branch  of  its  concerns,  the  territorial 
revenue  being  appropriated  strictly  to  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment and  the  repayment  of  the  territorial  debt,  while 
the  commercial  receipts  and  profits  were  alono  applicable  to 
commercial  objects,  and  to  the  pavment  of  dividends  to  the 
proprietor*.  The  59th  section  o'f  the  act  provided  thai 
when  the  territorial  debt  should  be  reduood  (o  13,000,000/,, 
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the  territorial  profits  should  be  applied  first  to  the  repay- 
ment of  any  public  funds  that  might  have  been  created  in 
this  country  for  the  use  of  the  Company,  and  that  they 
Jig ul d  be  then  paid  into  the  public  exchequer  to  accumu- 
late uutil  the  deposits  should  amount  to  12,000,000/.,  which 
>jm  should  be  retained  for  securing  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Company,  and  providing  an  annuity  to  the  proprietors  equal 
to  the  rate  of  dividend,  10^  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
they  then  received.  In  the  event  of  the  accumulations 
going  beyond  12,000,000/.,  one-sixth  only  of  the  surplus  was 
to  go  to  the  Company,  and  five-sixths  to  be  the  property  of 
the  public.  By  these  provisions,  the  right  of  parliament  to 
i>>ume  possession  of  the  Company's  territories  and  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  them  is  clearly  established. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  territories  held  in  absolute 
sovereignty  by  the  East  India  Company,  it  exercises  the 
rurht  of  ownership  in  the  soil,  not  by  retaining  actual  pos- 
session in  its  own  hands,  but  by  levying  assessments,  which 
lave  usually  been  so  calculated  as  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  present  rental  tliat  could  be  collected  from  the 
cultivators,  very  frequently  '  all  that  could  be  raised  without 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  or  desolating  the 
cuaniry.'     Before  the  sway  of  the  English  in  India,  the 
lands  were  held  by  a  class  of  men  who  cultivated  the  soil 
vith  their  own  hands,  whose  right  of  perpetual  occupancy 
jus  never  questioned,  but  who  were  subject  to  the  demands 
tf  their  several  governments,  demands  unlimited  as  to  the 
ri<rht  of  the  sovereign,  but  limited  in  fact  by  custom,  which 
«  [is  stronger  than  the  sovereign  power.    Different  systems, 
ss  regarded  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rent  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  existed  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  places  the  rent,  or  rather  the  amount  of  the  tax, 
^  a-s  collected  in  one  sum  from  each  village,  which  kept  up 
an  establishment  of  officers,  whose  functions  consisted  in  first 
proportioning  according  to  the  means  of  each,  and  in  then 
levying  the  sum  assessed  among  the  cultivators.    In  other 
cases,   government  officers  were  appointed  who  received 
eljarge  of  several  districts,  and  who  were  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices by  a  per-centage  upon  the  amount  collected.    These 
oiJlcers  were  known  as  Talookdars,  or  more  commonly  as 
Zanilndars,  and  ibis  system  has  from  them  acquired  its 
name  of  the  Zamindary  system.    It  was  usual  formerly  for 
the  government  to  allow  to  the  zamindar  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  the  collections,  and  to  require  the  remaining 
nine- tenths  to  be  paid  into  its  treasury.    In  1703,  however, 
the  Marquess  Cornwall  is,  being  then  Governor  General  of 
India,  formed  the  resolution  of  fixing  the  assessment,  and 
placing  the  xamindars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  en- 
gaging  not  to  raise  at  any  time  the  amount  of  the  assess- 
ments against  them.    This  arrangement,  known  as  the  per- 
wuxnent  settlement,  has  been  established  through  a  great 
part  of  the  presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  including 
aUe  certain  polygars  in  the  south,  and  hill  chiefs  in  the 
Northern  Circars. 

It  was  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  zamindars  would 
have  been  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole 
increased  revenue  resulting  from  such  improvements  would 
hare  been  permanently  theirs.  Unfortunately  the  power 
thus  confided  to  the  landholder  has  been  used  principally 
a*  the  means  of  oppressing  the  actual  cultivators,  the  ryots, 
and  in  order  to  repair  this  evil,  the  Company  has  of  late 
vears  become  the  purchaser  of  all  estates  thus  held  which 
Lave  been  brought  to  sale,  and  making  its  bargain  direct 
vith  the  ryots,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  the 
\iew  of  abolishing  the  system  of  employing  middle-men: 
this  plan  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ryotwary  system. 
The  executive  government  of  the  Company's  territories  is 
administered  at  each  of  the  presidencies  by  a  governor  and 
three  councillors.  The  governor  of  Bengal  is  also  the  gover- 
nor-general of  India,  and  has  a  control  over  the  governors 
of  the  other  presidencies,  and  if  he  sees  fit  to  proceed  to 
either  of  those  presidencies,  he  there  assumes  the  chief 
authority.  The  governors  and  their  councils  have  each  in 
their  district  the  power  of  making  and  enforcing  laws,  sub- 
ject in  some  cases  to  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  court 
of  directors  and  the  board  of  control.  Two  concurrent 
systems  of  judicature  exist  in  India,  viz. :  the  Company's 
courts  and  the  king's  or  supreme  courts.  In  the  Com- 
pany's courts  there  is  a  mixture  of  European  and  native 
judges.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  courts  extends  over 
Europeans  generally  throughout  India,  and  affects  the  native 
inhabitants  only  in  and  within  a  certain  distance  around 


the  several  presidencies:  it  is  m  these  courts  alone  that 
trial  by  jury  is  established.    Every  regulation  made  by  the 
local  governments  affecting  the  rights  of  individuals  must 
be  registered  by  the  king's  court  in  order  to  give  it  validity. 
The  constitution,  in  other  respects,  of  the  Ka>t  India  Com- 
pany is  shown  by  the  following  brief  analysis  of  the  princi- 
pal clauses  of  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  85,  which 
received  the  royal  assent,  28th  August,  1833,  and  under 
which  its  concerns  are  at  present  administered:— 
Sec.  1.— The  government  of  the  British  territories  in  India 
is  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  until 
April,  1854.  The  real  and  personal  property' of  the 
Company  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  crown,  for  the 
service  of  India. 
2. — The  privileges  and  powers  granted  in  1813,  and  all 
other  enactments  concerning  the  Company  not 
repugnant  to  this  new  act,  are  to  continue  in" force 
until  April,  1854. 
3.— From  22nd  April,  1834,  the  China  and  tea  trade  of 

the  Company  to  cease. 
4. — The  Company  to  close  its  commercial  concerns  and 
to  sell  all  its  property  not  required  for  purposes  of 
government. 
9. — The  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Company  arc  charged 
on  the  revenues  of  India. 
43. — The  governor-general  in  council  is  empowered  to 
legislate  for  India  and  for  all  persons,  whether 
British  or  native,  foreigners  or  others. 
44. — If  the  laws  thus  made  by  the  governor-general  are 
disallowed  by  the  authorities  in  England,  they  shalf 
be  annulled  by  the  governor-general. 
81.— Any  natural-born  subject  of  England  may  proceed 
by  sea  to  any  part  or  place  within  the  limit  of  the 
Company's  charter  having  a  custom-house  esta- 
blishment, and  may  reside  thereat,  or  pa»s  through 
to  other  parts  of  the  Company's  territories  to  reside 
thereat. 
86. — Lands  within  the  Company's  territories  may  be 
purchased  and  held  by  any  persons  where  they  are 
resident. 
87. — No  native  nor  any  natural-born  subject  of  his  ma- 
jesty resident  in  India,  shall,  by  reason  of  his  reli- 
gion, place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled 
from  liolding  any  ofiice  or  employment  under  the 
government  of  -the  Company. 
88.     Slavery  to  be  immediately  mitigated,  and  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible. 
The  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  Company  effected  by  this  act  of  1833  arc  calculated  to 
exercise  a  very  important  intluence  upon  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  India.     So  long  as  the  Company 
was  allowed  to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  its  politi- 
cal character,  its  power  might  always  have  been,  and  very 
frequently  was  exercised  in  a  manner  ruinous  to  private 
traders.    The  extensive  scale  upon  which  its  purchases  were 
made  raised  prices  in  the  country  of  production,  and  tended 
to  lower  them  in  Europe,  and  as  it  was  never  known  in 
what  articles  the  investments  of  the  Company  were  to  be 
made,  their  competitors  were  always  forced  to  act  under 
apprehension  of  interference,  that  set  all  their  calculations 
at  defiance.    Now  that  the  trade  has  been  allowed  to  take 
a  more  natural  course,  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
usual  good  result  will  attend  upon  the  employment  of  in- 
dividual skill  and  enterprise,  that  greater  regularity  of  prices 
will  be  experienced,  and  that  production  will  be  stimulated 
until  the  prices  of  India  produce  are  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  larger  number  of  European  consumers  than  at 
present.    The  advantages  to  England  of  this  state  of  things 
must  be  great.    To  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Company's  botanic  gardens  at 
Calcutta,  "  The  Company's  territories  in  India  are  produc- 
tive of  every  article  which  "can  conduce  to  the  happiness  of 
man ;  and  it  only  requires  skill  and  ingenuity,  ana  encou- 
ragement, both  to  the  natives  and  to  Europeans  in  India,  to 
select  every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  desired.'    On  the 
other  hand,  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  European  pro- 
duction, which  are  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  natives  of 
India,  ore  equally  varied  and  numerous,  and  present  experi- 
ence warrants  the  belief  that  under  a  regular  course  o^ 
trade,  the  circle  of  our  customers  for  these  productions  wil 
be  continually  enlarged.  The  progress  here  described  must 
be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
8 1st  and  86th  sections  of  the  act,  which  authorises  the  settle* 
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ment  of  Europeans  in  India  and  the  purchase  of  lands  hy 
them.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  Company 
possessed  the  right  of  arbitrary  deportation  against  Euro- 
peans without  trial  or  reason  assigned,  and  British-born  sub- 
jects were  not  only  restricted  from  purchasing  lands,  but 
were  prohibited  from  even  renting  them.  Under  the  87th 
section,  if  fairly  carried  into  execution,  a  greater  induce- 
ment than  had  hitherto  been  offered,  is  held  out  to  the 
natives  of  India  to  qualify  themselves  for  advancement  in 
the  social  scale ;  a  circumstance  from  which  the  best  moral 
effects  upon  their  characters  are  expected  to  result. 

The  revenue  of  the  Indian  government  is  not  confined  to 
its  collections  from  the  land,  but  consists  likewise  of  cus- 
toms— duties,  stamp-duties,  subsidies,  and  tribute  from  cer- 
tain native  states,  some  local  taxes,  and  the  profits  arising 
from  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  opium.  The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  revenues  and  charges  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernment during  each  of  the  three  years  1831-32  to  1833-34, 
the  latest  for  which  the  accounts  have  yet  been  presented  to 
parliament. 


1831-39. 

1832-33. 

1833-34. 

REVENUES. 
Bengal   .        .        .        •        . 

Madras 

Bombay           •        •        •        . 

JS 
9,474.084 
3,339.155 
1,401,916 

£ 
9,487,778 
9,969.956 
1,497.308 

£ 
8,844,941 
3.935.933 
1.600.691 

Total  reran ue»  of  India      • 

14,196.155 

13,955,049 

13.680.165 

CHARGES. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay           .... 
Charges  on  account  of  St.  Ileleua 
Charges  disbursed  in  England 

7.535.170 
3.939.261 
9,060,498 
94.15* 
1.476.655 

7.687,998 
3,174.347 
9.034,710 
95.553 
1,997,536 

7.018,449 
3.958,935 
1.968,045 
91.641 
1,993,637 

Total  charges  of  India 

14.405,736 

14,219,374 

13.630,767 

Deficiency           . 
Surplus      .         .         . 

907,531 

264.339 

49,398 

Debts. 

Annual 

Amount  of 

Interest. 

Public  debts  bearing  Interest. 

Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay          .... 

£ 
31,508,574 
3.351,371 
603,638 

£ 
1.609,844 
112.857 
31.844 

35,463,483 

1.754,545 

The  great  extent  of  its  territories,  and  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  oblige  the  Company  to  keep 
on  foot  a  large  standing  army,  wliich  is  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  great  expense.  The  most  recent  detailed 
account  that  has  been  given  upon  this  subject  has  reference 
to  the  year  1830,  in  which  year  the  total  number  of  the 
military  force  employed  at  the  three  presidencies  and  subor- 
dinate settlements  in  India  amounted  to  224,444  men,  and 
its  expense  to  9,474,481/.  The  different  descriptions  of 
force  and  the  expense  attending  each  were  then  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Engineers — Officers,  European  and  Natives, 

and  Rank  and  File         .  1084 

Artillery — European — Horse    .  2560 

Foot  7469 

Native—Horse    •  1062 

Foot.  6294 

Cavalry — European— King's    .  2577 

Native— Company's — Regular  12,248 

Irregular    4714 


ToUt.        Expense. 


I  n  fan  try — European — King's 

Company's 
Native— Regular 
Irregular 
Invalids 
Pioneers 

Hospital  .... 

Expense  of  Medical  Department 
Staff      .... 
Commissariat     . 
Other  Military  charges  . 

Total  Force 


17,731 

3634 

124,391 

24,306 

10,588 

3487 

1266) 

1033 


£83,873 
199,141 
252,343 
74,239 
100,740 
172,588 
718,853 
179,393 
628,612 
122,400 
3,103,355 
270,712 

74,511 

132,858 

488,490 

614,327 

2,258,046 


The  distribution  of  this  force  on  the  30th  of  April,  1830 
was  as  follows : — 


Prince  *jf 

w*w* 

St 

BeagtL 

M.«.lr.ii 

lii-mUiy 

UIidJ. 

fid'-na 

Tata 

Engineers      ■         ■ 
A  rullu  ry ,  —  European 

£69 

M 

m 

l,ttl 

4.40? 

S.77S 

9,425 

.. 

433 

1<U» 

Native 

3.539 

3, 773 

1.014 

». 

-» 

7*354 

Caviilty, —  European 

1.235 

£J? 

7":> 

i- 

*»577 

Nulivt 

9,211 

4,d:u 

?,M7 

..      ■ 

.. 

is*«j 

Infantry. —  European 

eh3So 

S,i*6 

4.404 

445 

ft. $3 

Katita 

Bfl.Ai® 

43.  WW 

2 J, 347 

US.eW 

Infilirii         ,         , 

2,746 

5.S-7 

J,b£i 

* . 

92 

lUt5tt 

PSoueera       v 

PM 

1.71B 

9t» 

, , 

S.OJ 

llo«iiiul 

Sliill       . 

457 
440 

494 
44  J 

m 

L5 
15 

S 

l.*t 

1,001 

US  ,513 

70. 73" 

40.  US 

m 

£14,444 

224,444 


Total  Expense 


£9,474,481 


EAST  INDIES.  The  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  the 
name  of  India,  or  the  East  Indies,  is  given,  is  usually  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  river  Indus,  and  thence  eastward  as  far  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  by  which  empire,  and 
by  Tartary,  India  is  also  bounded  on  the  north.  The  East 
Indies  include  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which 
lie  between  Hindostan  and  Australia  as  far  north  as  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  as  far  east  as  Papua,  but  without 
including  either  the  Philippines  or  Papua. 

EASTER,  Anglo-Saxon  Eastre,  a  moveable  feast,  held  in 
commemoration  of  the  Resurrection ;  being  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  antient  in  observance,  it  governs  the  whole  of 
the  other  moveable  feasts  throughout  the  year.     In  the     \ 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  it  is  called  \latr\a,  Pascha,  origin- 
ally derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  a  passage,  which 
was  the  name  given  to  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover,  held 
by  the  Jews  on  the  same  day  with  that  on  which  our  Savi- 
our held  his  paschal  feast.    The  etymologies  of  the  word 
Easter  have  been  various.    Bede  says,  it  was  derived  from     k 
a  goddess  called  Eostre,  to  whom  the  people  used  at  this     ~ 
season  to  celebrate  festivals ;  but  the  most  obvious  is  the 
Ando-Saxon  yst,  a  storm,  the  time  of  Easter  being  subject 
to  the  continual  recurrence  of  tempestuous  weather. 

That  the  observation  of  Easter  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
the  Apostles  seems  undoubted.  In  the  second  century,  how- 
ever, a  controversy  arose  as  to  the  exact  time  of  its  celebra- 
tion.   The  Eastern  churches  kept  it  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
first  Jewish  month ;  the  Western  churches  on  the  night 
which  preceded  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion.   The  inconveniqnee  of  the  former  was,  that  this  fes-     C 
tival  was  commonly  held  upon  other  days  of  the  week  tlan  , 
the  first,  or  Sunday,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  daj.  ** 
The  disputants  retained  their  respective  customs  till  towards  ?^ 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  rule  for  the  ea-  ^ 
lebration  of  Easter  was  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  aa  /* 
325.    It  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  Sunday  which  Mb 
next  after  the  first  full  moon  following  the  21st  of  Marcs, 
or  vernal  equinox. 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  has  given  a  long  enu- 
meration of  the  sports  and  observances  at  Easter  in  former  £e 
times,   including  a  few  superstitions.    The  mutual  pie-  ; 
sentation  of  coloured  eggs  at  this  season  from  friends  con-  '^ 
tinues  both  in  the  East  and  in  Russia.     (See  Dr.  E.  D.  ."" 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  4to„  Cambr.,  1810,  p.  59.)  Lifting*  j 
originally  designed  to  represent  our  Saviours  resurrection,  j 
is  also  still  practised  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
England,  in  Lancashire  and  some  other  counties ;  on  which 
days,  as  well  as  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Londoners  repair  Is 
the  celebration  of  their  popular  gaieties  at  Greenwich  fair. 
Tansey  puddings  and  cakes  were  antiently  eaten  in  Eng- 
land at  Easter.  | 

(Broughton's  Diet,  of  aU  Religions,  fol.,  London,  1754,   ^ 
p.   395;  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria,  8vo.  London,  181S, 
vol.   i.,  p.  269 ;    Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  L,  p. 
137-155.) 

EASTER,  Method  of  Finding.    The  importance  of  this 

Question,  in  aiding  historical  reference,  is  confined  to  that 
efinition  of  Easter  Sunday  which  was  finally  adopted  by 
the  western  church.  It  is  as  follows :  the  Sundav  follow- 
ing the  full  moon  which  follows  the  21st  of  March;  if  a 
full  moon  fall  on  the  21st  of  March,  therefore,  the  next 
full  moon  is  the  paschal  moon ;  and  if  the  paschal  moon 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  the  next  Sunday  is  Easter  Sunday. 
By  common  consent,  it  is  not'  the  real  sun  or  the  ret 
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moon  which  is  employed  in  finding  Easter,  but  the  fictitious 
sun  and  moon  of  astronomers,  which  move  uniformly  with 
the  average  motion  of  the  real  bodies.  It  must  therefore 
never  surprise  any  one  to  find  the  Easter  of  any  year  not 
agreeing  with  the  above  definition,  since  such  a  case  might 
(and  sometimes  must)  arise.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  real 
opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon  took  place  at  a  minute 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  March  21,  and  that  of  the 
average  sun  and  moon  two  minutes  after  the  above.  The 
consequence  would  be  that,  counting  by  the  real  bodies,  the 
full  moon  in  question  would  not  be  the  paschal  full  moon, 
while  that  of  the  average  bodies  would  be  so.  But  the  fol- 
lowing rules  will  determine  the  Easter  day  of  chronologists 
in  any  year  of  the  Christian  asra,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired*— 

First,  ascertain  the  dominical  letter,  taking  the  second 
where  there  are  two.  [Dominical  Letter].  Next,  ascer- 
tain the  golden  number  (year  of  the  Metonic  cycle)  as  fol- 
lows :  add  one  to  the  date  of  the  year  and  divide  by  19,  the 
remainder  (or  if  there  be  no  remainder,  19  itself)  is  the 
golden  number.  The  following  table  must  then  be  used, 
in  the  manner  to  be  immediately  explained : — 


O.S. 

RS. 

O.S. 
17 

N.S. 

March  21  C 

16 

14 

April    9  A 

is 

22  D 

5 

a 

10  B 

G 

4 

23  K 

— 

— 

11  C 

— . 

— ■ 

24  F 

IS 

u 

12  D 

14 

12 

25  G 

2 

. — 

13  £ 

3 

1 

26  A 

— 

19 

14  F 

— 

— 

27  B 

10 

8 

15  G 

11 

9 

28  C 

— 

— 

IG  A 

i — 

— 

29  D 

id 

16 

17  B 

19 

17 

30  E 

7 

5 

n  c 

6 

6 

31    F 

*— 

— 

19  D 

— 

— 

April  1  G 

n 

13 

20  B 

— 

— 

2  A 

4 

2 

21  F 

— - 

— 

3  B 

_ 

_ 

22  G 

— 

. — i 

4  C 

12 

10 

23  A 

— 

— 

5  D 

1 

— 

24  B 

— 

— • 

fi  E 

— , 

18 

25  C 

— 

i — 

7  ¥ 

* 

7 

B  G 

— 

m — 

O.  S.  means  old  style;  N.  S.,  new  style. 

Having  the  golden  number,  and  the  dominical  letter, 
find  out  the  golden  number  in  the  second  or  third  column, 
according  as  old  style  or  new  style  is  meant;  and  look 
down  the  first  column  until  the  next  occurrence  of  the 
dominical  letter  comes.    Easter  day  is  opposite.    Thus  the 

Slden  number  being  13  and  the  dominical  letter  F,  Easter 
j  is  March  31   in  the  old  style,  April   7  in  the  new 
style. 

Example   1.  —  What  was  Easter  day   a.d.   1688   (old 
style)? 
The  dominical  letters  are  A  G.    Take  the  second,  G. 
1688 

1_ 

19)1689(88 

rem.  1 7  the  golden  number. 

Opposite  to  17,  under  O.  S.,  comes  April  9  A,  and  the 
next  G  which  occurs  is  opposite  to  April  15,  which  was 
therefore  Easter  day. 

Example  2.— When  will  Easter  day  fall,  a.d.  1841  ? 

The  dominical  letter  is  C. 

1841 
1 
19)1842(96 
rem.  1 8  the  golden  number. 

Opposite  to  18,  under  N.S.,  is  April  6  E,  and  the 
next  C  is  opposite  to  April  1 1 ,  which  is  therefore  Easter 
day. 

xhe  followingtable  gives  Easter  day  for  every  year  from 
1800  to  1999.  Thus  in  1873  Easter  day  is  April  13  (a.  13) ; 
in  1973  it  is  April  22  (a.  22). 
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EASTER  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  eastern  part  of  tbe 
Pacific  Ocean,  more  than  2000  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  South  America,  is  situated  between  75°  5'  and  75°  12' 
S.  lat.,  and  between  109°  and  110°  W.  long.  It  is  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  stony  and  hilly  sur- 
face, and  an  iron-bound  shore.  The  hills  appear  to  swe 
to  the  height  of  1200  feet,  according  to  Bcechey.  At  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  is  an  extinct  volcano. 
Lava  seems  to  form  the  principal  component  of  the  hills, 
which  rise  gradually  and  are  covered  with  grass.  The  island 
has  no  safe  anchorage,  no  wood  for  fuel,  no  fresh,  water,  and 
no  domestic  animals,  except  a  few  fowls.  The  inhabitants 
live  on  yams,  potatoes,  and  sugar-cane.  In  physiognomy,, 
language,  and  manners,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants  of 
the  other  groups  of  islands  lying  farther  west.  But  ifc  is 
remarkable,  that  on  this  island  are  found  a  number  of  colos- 
sal statues,  some  of  which  are  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  feet 
high ;  they  stand  on  platforms,  which  have  been  made  witk 
a  considerable  degree  of  art.  Some  conjecture  that  these 
monuments  have  been  erected  by  a  nation  more  numerous, 
than  its  present  inhabitants.  Cook  estimated  the  population: 
at  600  or  700 ;  but  La  Perouse  thought  that  it  amounted  to* 
2000,  and  Beechev  to  1 230.  (Cook,  La  Perouse,  and  Beechey 0» 

EAVES.    [House.] 

EBB.    [Tides.] 

EBEL,  JOHN  GOTTFRIED,  an  esteemed  write*  cu 
statistics  and  geology,  born  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder, 
October  6,  1764;  dicu  at  Zurich,  1830.  After  completing 
his  studies  and  taking  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicize,  he 
went  to  France,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Abb6  Sieves.  In  1801  he  went  to  Switzerland  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Zurich.  He  travelled  through  Switzer- 
land in  all  directions,  and  published  some  very  valuable 
works  on  the  natural  history  and  statistics  of  the  country. 
The  most  popular  is  his  '  Guide  to  Travellers  in  Switzer- 
land.' In  nis  description  of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzer- 
land, he  draws  an  interesting  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Appenzel  and  Glarus.  His  work  on  the  geology  of  the 
Alps  touches  also  on  the  structure  of  the  globe  in  general, 
ana  contains  valuable  information  on  tne  geognostical 
relations  of  the  Alps. 

EBELING,  CHRISTOPHER  DANIEL,  born  1741,  at 
Garmissen  in  Hildesheim:  died  in  1817.  He  studied  theo- 
logy at  Gottingen,  and  acquired  great  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  languages,  especially  the  Arabic,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  classical  literature  of  Greece 
ana  Rome,  but  also  with  that  of  modern  Europe,  particu- 
larly England.  He  published  numerous  translations*  Sec, 
but  his  chief  work  is  his  *  Geography  and  History  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,'  7  vols.  8vo.,  which  was 
justly  considered  as  a  masterpiece,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
still  more  in  America  itself.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  of  the  country  *  and  the 
Congress  voted  him  public  thanks  for  his  services.  That 
part  of  his  library  which  related  to  America,  consisting  of 
3900  volumes,  was  purchased  after  his  death  by  M.  Israel 


Thoredino,  a  friend  of  learning,  at  Boston,  and  presented  to 
Harvard  college.  Ebcling  waa  lor  thirty  years  professor  of 
history  and  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Hamburg.     His  industrj  raordinary.     Besides  the 

ies  of  hi*    professorship   and  the  composition  of  his 

('  work,  he  was  for  above  twei  keeper  of  the 

public  library  of  the  city,  into  wliieh  ho  introduced  order 
and  judicious  arrangement,  and  composed  a  catalogue,  which 
was  much  wanted.  He  besides  contributed  largely  to  nu- 
merous periodicals,  lie  wag  of  a  most  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  social  disposition  ;  And  ire  must  admire  the  wonderful 
patience  arid  equanimity  wilt  which  he  bore  for  thirty  years 
a  hardness  of  hearing  which  gradually  increased  to  almost 
total  deafness  so  that  a  loud  voice  was  scarcely  perceptible 
to  him  even  with  the  aid  of  an  ear-trumpet. 

EBEN  A'CEj-E,  a  natural  order  of  monopetalous  exogens 
with  the  I olio  wing  essential  character: — Flowers  cither  with 
separate  sexes,  or  occasionally  hermaphrodite.  Calyx  per- 
manent, with  from  three  to  six  divisions.  Corolla  monopela- 
loutf,  regular,  of  a  thick  leathery  texture,  usually  downy  on 
the  outside,  with  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  the  calyx 

Hens  twice  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla,  adhering  to  its  tube,  and  usually  in  two  rows; 
sometimes  adhering  in  ]  air*.  Styles  several.  Fruit  fleshy, 
superior,  with  only  one  pendulous  seed  in  each  cell, 
bryo  lying  in  much  albumen,  with  large  leafy  cotyledons 
and  a  long  taper  radicle.  The  species  consist  entirely  of 
bushes  or  trees,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size ;  their  leaves 
are  alternate,  with  no  stipules,  and  generally  leathery  and 
shining.  Diospyrus  Ehcnus,  and  some  others*  yield  the 
valuable  timber  called  ebony.  The  fruit  of  Diospyrus  Kaki 
is  about  as  large  as  an  apricot,  and  is  dried  as  a  sweetmeat 
by  Ihe  Chinese,  lioaj  OT  the  plants  of  this  order  are  tro- 
pical; of  the  few  found  be}  end  the  tropics,  Diospyrus  Lotus 
inhabits  Africa  and  Switzerland,  and  D.  Virgmiana,  the 
United  Slates, 


\  brunch  of  t*u>§|>yru*  Lolu*  in  fruits  1,  &  flower;  2,  a  corolla,  cut  open: 
3,  the  caljx  and  o\a«y  ;  4.  ft  section  of  a  rirc  fruit,  showing  the  tcods. 

EBERSBACH,  the  largest  ullage  m  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  kingdom,  and 
in  the  circle  of  the  Land,  a  subdivision  of  the  proribo 
Lusatia.  ifl  51°  0' N,  lab,  and  14*  36' E.  long.  It  is  the 
centre  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Saxony,  is  divided  into 
I '|*|  er  and  Lower  Ebersbach,  has  two  churches,  three 
schools,  and  about  700  houses,  with  upwards  of  5000  in- 
habitants. There  are  more  tfa*n  20UU  looms  in  activity. 
It  lies  about  nine  miles  north-west  of  Zittau. 

EBIONITES,  a  sect  of  Christian  Jews,  which  existed  in 
Palestine  and  other  parts  of  the  East  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  our  am.  Like  the  Nazarenes,  with  whom  they 
have  been  often  confounded,  they  continued  to  observe  the 
of  the  Mosaic  taw;  they  kept  both 
the  Sabbath  and  ihe  Sunday,  mode  their  ablutions,  used 
..ed  bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  euchttriat,  and 
moreover,  abstainer!  from  eating  flesh.  Still  they  do  not 
seeo  formed  a  distinct  sect  rill  after  the  second  de- 

struction of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  when  thev  b< 

parated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  their  dogmas  as 


well  ns  by  their  external  practices.    Origen,  EpipbjaMtv 

Eusebius,  and  other  early  fathers,  distinguish  two  sorts  or 

Ebionites,  namely,  I  hose  who  denied  the 

Christ,  asserting  that  hew, 

though  endowed  with  a  prophetic  gift,  and  thoen 

tained  that  ho  was  born  of  a  virgin,  but  denied  I 

existence  as  God,    The  Ebionites  in  general  acl< 

only  one  gospeh  namely,  the  Hebrew  one,  which  r 

the  name  of  St.  Matthew,  and  that  one  mutilated.     The)1 

discarded  the  Acts  of  the    Apostles,  and   especially   the 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  considered  a* 

from  the   old  law.     They  had  sevens  pHal   hooks; 

among  others,  a  life  uf  St.  Peter.    The  earlier  E*. 

lived  a  regular  life,  and  many  of  them  observed  cc 

which   they  held  in   great  esteem.      The  later  Ebionite* 

became  much  more  lax   in  their  morals.     The  name  of 

Ebionites   is  said   by   Eusebius,  Qrigen,   and  Irenseus  to 

be  derived  from   a  Hebrew  word  of  contempt,  meaning 

*  poor  low  people/  which  ihe  Jews  applied  to  tl 

count rvmcu  who  had  embraced  Christianity.     Others  have 

derived  it  from  a  philosopher  of  ihe  name  of  Ebion,  whu<sc 

existence  however  is  doufctfiil,    Epiphanius  speaks  at  length 

of  the  Ebionites,  but  he  confounds  them  with  other  sects, 

and  his  account   cannot  be  trusted.      (Mosheim,  Institute* 

of  Ectlcs,  HtitorUt  with  notes  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  Neandcr, 

Kirchen  gesch  ichte.) 

EBOE,  is  the  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  the 
blacks  imported  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  u 
distinct  from  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  other  ports 
of  Africa.     'In  their  complexion  they  are  much  ) 
than  the  Gold  Coast    and  Whidah  Negroes;  but 
sickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  suffused  wit 
even  while  in  perfect  health.    The  conformation  of  the  km 
in  a  ereat  majority  of  them  very  much  resembles  that  of 
the  baboon.1    ( Edwar ds*  HisU  *ry  qf  the  Wert  1 
Eboes  are  subject  to  great  despondency  and  depression  of 
spirits,   which  form  u  striking  contrast   to  the  frank  and 
fearless  temper  of  the  Koromantyns,  or  Gold  Coast  N 
When  the  slave  trade  was  still  in  vigour,  the  dUi 
between   these  two  races   was  much  attended  to  by  th* 
planters,  who  treated  the  Eboes  with  greater  indulgence,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  committing  suicide,  to  which  the* 
were  very  prone.     The  Eboes  practised  circumcision  ana 
worshipped  the  guana.    They  were  said  to  be  cannibals  in 
their  native  country. 

EBONY  is  well  known  as  a  hard  black-coloured  wood, 
brought  from  the  hot  parts  of  the  world.  The  Greek  came 
is  6benos  (f£evog),  from  which  the  Latin  ebenus,  and  our 
word  ebony  have  been  immediate!)  derived.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by   EzekL-  ut    in  the   plumb  hob- 

nem,  where  the  men  of  Dcdan  are  described  as  bringing  to 
Tyre  horns  of  ivory  and  ebony.    The  Persian  name,  abnoo% 
is  that  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  all  over  1 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  name,  like  the 
had  an  Eastern  origin.     From  its  hardness,  durabil 
cepubility  of  a  fine  polish,  and  colour,  which  has  almost 
become   another  name   for  blackness,   ebony  has  always 
been  in  high  estimation,  and  in  the  pn 
used  for  mosaic  work  and  ornamental  inlaying*,   though 
cheaper  woods  dyed  black  are  frequently  substituted. 

Herodotus  (  iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  as  part  of  the  presents 
brought  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  king  of  Persia  by 
the  people  of  Ethiopia.  Dioscorides  describes  two  kinds, oaf 
Ethiopian,  which  was  considered  the  best,  and  the  other  la* 
dian,  which  was  intermixed  with  whitish  stripes  and 
and  hence  commentators  have  disputed  whether  there  weft 
one  or  two  kinds  of  ebony.   But  the  fact  is,  that  sex  trrd  trer* 
yield  this  kind  of  wood,  and  all  belong  to  the  genu 
Owing  to  the  known  geographical  distribution  < 
the  antients  must  have  derived  their  ebony  either  from  the 
peninsula  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  by  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  Madagascar ;  for  no  species  of  Diosp)  ru*  bu 
yet  been  discovered  by  botanists  in  the  upper  parts  i 
or  in  Abyssinia,  though  it  is  not  improbable  tin 
be  found,  as  the  climate  is  well  suited  to  their  existence. 

The  genu*  Dio spy ros  (from  dios  and  pirns,  which  maf 
be  translated  celestial  food)  has  been  so  named  from  sonic 
es  affordinj  fruit    They  all  form  Urge 

trees,  With  alternate,  thick,   often  eoriaci 
flowers  are  usually  single  and  axillary,  the  mal^  and 

irate  or  united.    Calyx  "and  coroll 
rarely  five-cleft.  Stamina  often  eight,  but  varying  in  d 
species.  Genu  superior,  often  eight-celled ;  cells  one 
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attachment  superior.  Styles  three  or  four,  rarely  live,  or 
one,  and  variously  divided.  Berry  from  one  to  twelve-seeded, 
often  eight-seeded.  Embryo  inverse,  and  furnished  with  al- 
bumen. Male  flower  frequently  with  twin  anthers.  Hie 
species  are  found  chiefly  in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  Asia 
and  America,  as  in  the  Malayan  archipelago  and  peninsula, 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  One  species  extends 
southwards  to  New  Holland ;  one,  D.  Lotus,  to  Switzerland, 
and  D.  Virginiana  into  the  United  States  of  America. 
As  some  are  remarkable  for  the  wood  which  they  afford, 
and  others  on  account  of  their  fruit,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
notice  a  few  of  each,  though  the  whole  require  tho  labours 
of  a  monographist. 

Diospyros  Ebenus,  the  true  ebony,  and  that  which  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  is'  a  large  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  apparently  also  of  Madagascar : 
for  D.  lanccolata,  Poir.,  collected  by  Commerson  in  that  island, 
U  considered  the  same.  The  leaves  are  very  smooth,  short, 
petiolcd,  alternate,  bifarious,  oblong  in  shape,  the  buds  very 
hairy ;  male  flowers  sub-racemed,  with  about  twenty  an- 
thers the  hermaphrodite  solitary,  octandrous.  Large 
quantities  of  the  ebony  of  this  species  have  been  sometimes 
imported  into  Europe. 

D.  Ebenaster.  This  is  also  a  tree  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, a  native  of  Ceylon,  of  which  tho  leaves  are  coria- 
ceous and  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  the  buds  smooth. 

D.  reticulata  (Tesselaria,  Poir.)  is  another  elevated  tree,  a 

native  of  the  Mauritius,  of  which  the  heart- wood  forms  ebony. 

D.  melanoxylon,  described  and  figured  by  Rumph,  iii., 

p.  1-9,  Corona.  Plants,  1  to  46,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  the 

obony  tree  of  the  Coromandcl  coast.    It  is  found  on  the 

mountains  of  that  coast  as  well  as  of  Malabar,  and  in  Ceylon. 

It  grows  to  be  very  large,  particularly  the  male  tree,  of 

which  the  wood  is  also  most  esteemed.    The  leaves,  which 

are    sub-opposite,  oval,  oblong,  obtuse   and  villous,   are 

deciduous  in  the  cold  season,  the  new  ones  appearing  with 

the  flowers  in  April  and  May  ;  as  in  other  species,  it  is  only 

the  centre  of  large  trees  that  is  black  and  valuable,  and  this 

laries  in  quantity  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree.    The 

outside  wood,  which  is  white  and  soft,  time  and  insects  soon 

destroy,  leaving  the  black  untouched.    Tho  ripe  fruit  is 

eaten  by  the  natives,  though  rather  astringent,  as  is  also  the 

bark.    X>.  tomentosa  and  Roy  lei  are  other  Indian  species 

which  yield  ebony. 

Several  species  of  tho  genus  bear  fruit,  which,  though 
clammy  and  sub-astringent,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  the  trees  are  indigenous.  We  need  name 
onlw  the  most  celebrated,  as  D.  Lotus,  a  native  of  Africa, 
and  now,  common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  bears  a 
small  yellow  sweetish  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and 
which  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  tho  famous  Lotus 
of  the  Lotophagi ;  but  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
iajube*  called  by  botanists  Zizyphus  Lotus. 

Diospyros  Kaki  is  celebrated  in  China  and  Japan :  spe- 
cimens introduced  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  were 
found  to  be  identical  with  others  from  Nepal.  The  fruit  is 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  being  tolerably  pleasant.  It 
is  esteemed  in  China,  where  it  attains  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  is  frequently  sent  to  Europe  in  a  dried  state,  and  called 
the  date-plum  of  China,  and  also  keg-fig  of  Japan. 

D.  discolor  of  the  Philippine  Islands  also  bears  a  fruit 
which  is  esteemed,  and  called  Mabolo. 

Di  Virginiana,  the  Persimmon  tree,  is  indigenous  in 
North  America,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet, 
but  it  does  not  flourish  beyond  the  42°  of  N.  latitude. 
The  fruit  while  green  is  excessively  astringent,  but  when 
ripe*  and  especially  after  it  has  been  touched  by  the  frost,  it 
is  sweet  ana  palatable.  The  fleshy  part  separated  from  the 
seeds  is  made  into  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  preserved.  A 
kind  of  cider  has  also  been  made  from  this  fruit,  and  a 
spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  its  fermented  infusion. 

IX  glutinosa  also  affords  a  fruit  which,  though  edible,  is 
far  from  palatable,  but  more  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  middle  sized,  a  native  of  the  moist  val- 
leys amongst  the  mountains  of  the  Circars,  and  all  along 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  30°  N.  latitude.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  first  mentioned  what  is  well  known  throughout 
Bengal,  that  the  astringent  viscid  mucus  of  the  fruit  is  used 
for  paying  the  bottoms  of  boats.  The  unripe  fruit  contains 
a  large  proportion  df  tannin,  and  its  infusion  is  employed  to 
steep  fwhmff-nets  in  to  make  them  more  durable. 

EBRO,  IBE'RUS,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  near 


Reinosa  in  Old  Castile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains, flows  in  an  cast-south-east  direction,  and  crosses  the 
north  part  of  Old  Castile.  Afterwards,  on  reaching  the 
frontiers  of  Biscay,  it  inclines  more  to  the  south-east,  and 
marks  the  boundary  between  Biscay  and  Navarra  on  its 
left  and  Castile  on  its  right  bank,  passes  by  Miranda  and 
Logrofio,  then  enters  Navarra,  and  divides  (he  districts  of 
Tudela  and  Cascante  from  the  rest  of  that  province.  It 
then  enters  Aragon,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  one  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  the  south-west 
of  its  course,  flows  by  Zaragoza  and  Mequinenza,  and  below 
the  latter  town  enters  Catalonia,  when  it  assumes  a  south- 
south-east  direction,  and  passes  by  Tortosa,  below  which 
it  enters  the  sea  by  two  branches,  the  southernmost  of  which 
forms  the  port  of  Alfaques.  [Catalonia.]  The  whole  course 
of  the  Ebro,  with  its  numerous  windings,  is  rather  more 
than  400  miles.  Tho  valley  of  the  Ebro,  lying  between  the 
great  Pyrenean  chain  and  the  highlands  of  Castile,  forms  a 
natural  division  between  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain 
and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Lbro 
has  therefore  been  often  assumed  as  a  military  line  in  the 
wars  of  that  country.  Previous  to  the  second  Punic  war,  it 
formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  dominions  of 
Carthago  and  those  of  Rome.  It  afterwards  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  and  those  of  the  Moors.  Tho  French  in  their 
Spanish  wars  have  repeatedly  purposed  to  make  the  Ebro 
the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Ebro  begins 
to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Tudela  in  Navarra,  but  the 
navigation  is  often  impeded  by  rapids  and  shoals.  To  avoid 
these,  the  imperial  canal  has  been  constructed,  which  begins 
at  Fontelles  near  Tudela,  and  running  parallel  to  and  south 
of  the  river,  rejoins  it  six  miles  below  Zaragoza.  It  was  in- 
tended to  carry  it  as  far  as  Tortosa.  [Aragon.] 

The  Ebro  receives  numerous  affluents  from  the  Pyrenean 
chain,  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows.  The  Aragon, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Navarra  and  enters  the 
Ebro  near  Milagro.  The  Gallego,  from  the  mountains  of  Jaca 
in  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  nearly  opposite  Zaragoza.  Tho 
Scgre,  swelled  by  its  numerous  affluents,  the  Chinca,  tho 
Noguera  Pallaresa,  Noguera  Ribagorza,  and  others,  draining 
avast  tract  of  country  both  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  enters 
tho  Ebro  below  Mequinenza  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
provinces.  On  its  right  bank  the  Ebro  receives,  above 
Zaragoza,  the  Jalon,  joined  by  the  Jiloca,  coming  from  tho 
central  highlands  between  Aragon  and  Castile.  The 
Guadalupe,  which  comes  from  the.  mountains  of  Teruel  io 
S.  Aragon,  enters  the  Ebro  above  Mequinenza. 

EBULLITION.    [Boiling  of  Fluids.] 

EBURNA.    [Entomostomata.] 

ECBATANA  (Eir/3arava),  the antient  capital  of  Media, 
founded  by  Deioces  (Herod,  i.  98).  The  genuine  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  appears  to  be  Agbatana  (*Ay/3arava : 
see  Steph.  Bvzant.  v. ' Ay p&rava),  as  it  is  now  written  in 
the  text  of  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Stepha- 
nus,  it  was  written  by  Ctesias.  It  appears  in  the  *  Itine- 
rary* of  Isidore  of  Charax  under  the  form  of  Apobatana. 
There  was  a  city  of  the  same  namo  in  Syria,  of  uncertain 
position  (Herod,  iii.  G4),  where  Cambyses  died.   [Camdyses.] 

Ecbatana  was  situated,  according  to  the  testimony  of  an- 
tient writers,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain 
called  Orontcs.  Herodotus,  who  had  probably  seen  the 
placo,  describes  it  as  built  on  a  conical  kind  of  hill,  and 
consisting  of  seven  circular  inciosures  or  walls,  one  within 
another,  each  wall  being  higher  than  that  which  sur- 
rounded it,  and  the  innermost  wall,  which  surrounded  tho 
palace,  of  course  tho  highest  of  all.  Ecbatana  being  a 
high  and  mountainous  country,  was  a  favourite  residence 
of  tho  Persian  kings  during  summer,  when  the  heat  at 
Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 

Hamadan,  which  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  is 
near  the  parallel  of  35°  N.  lat  and  in  48°  E.  long.,  in  a 
low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund.  Elwund  belongs 
to  that  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  last  step  in  the 
ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak  Arabi  to  the  high  table-land 
of  Iran.  [Asia,  p.  470.1  '  During  eight  months  in  the  year 
the  climate  of  Hamadan  is  delightful;  but  in  winter  the 
cold  is  excessive,  and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured  Tho 
plain  is  intersected  by  innumerable  little  streams,  covered 
with  gardens  and  villages,  and  the  vegetation  is  the  most 
luxurious  I  ever  beheld.'  (Kinncir's  Persia,  p.  126.)  Kin- 
neir  says  that  the  summit  of  Elwund  is  tipped  with  con- 
tinual snow,  and  seldom  obscured  by  clouds.    Hamadm 
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lias  a  large  manufacture  of  leather,  and  also  a  considerable 
trade,  owing  to  Lta  position  on  the  high  road  from  Bagdad 
to  Tehran  and  Ispahan.  According  to  Kinneir,  it  has 
about  10,000  inhabitant*,     [Asia,  pp.  469,  470.] 

The  site  of  Echntana  has  been  ■  matter  of  dispute;  but 
pule  has  arisen  solely  because  those  who  have  dis- 
i>n  either  did  not  know  the  evidence  on 
which  the  question  must  Em  decided,  or  did  not  understand 
it.     The  route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  i  f  the  ant  knit  Seleuceia   and  the  modern 
Bagdad  and  the  high  tableland  of  Iran,  is  dfitermi 
the    physical  character  of  the  country,  and  has  continued 
the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  present  day.     The  places  marked  iti  the  *  Iti- 
nerary' oflsidore  as  lying  between  Seleuceia  and  Ecbatana 
i   hy  modern  travellers  as  lyttifr,  on 
the  route  between  Bagdad  and  Haraadan,     This  question 
is  fully  discussed  in  the  Itli  No.  of  the  *  Journal  of  E du- 
cat ion/ 

For  further  references  as  to  the  history  of  Ecbatana,  in 
addition  to  those  given  in  the  *  Journal  of  Education,'  the 
reader  may  consult  Bihr's  'Ctesifli/  p.  SB]  the  note  on 
Q,  Cuiiius,  v.  c  s,  «  iL  PitlBCUS,  I  "en;  ami  WV^olintr/s 
note  on  H> 

ECCLES1ASTES,  or  THE  PREACHER,  a  canonical 
lu.ok  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  tftet  the  Proverbs  and 
before  the  Bong  of  Solomon*  The  English  title  is  adopted 
from  that  in  the  Greek  Septuaginl  \'ExK\T}vta<rri)r,  Eccfe- 
IMffet),  which  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  title  J"17np, 
Choheteth,  that  is  one  who  rails  together  or  calls  out  to 
an  assembly—  a  public  declaimcr.  A  review  of  the  various 
(earned  interpretations  of  tin*  term  b  iriven  in  Mr,  Hob 
den'fl  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  31.  Widely  different  opi* 
nions  have  been  expressed  by  many  biblical  critics  con- 
<  iiintj  the  author,  date,  atvd  design  of  this  portion  of  the 
Bible.  The  Rev.  G.  Holden,  in  toe  preface  to  his  learned 
*  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Bunk  of  Ecclesiastes,'  mo.  1822, 
observe!  that,  l  In  common  with  most  other  students,  he 
lit  murh  perplexed  by  the  many  difficulties  of  this 
hook  ;  that  of  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  none  pteiwH 
greater  obstacles  to  the  expositor;  for  besides  the  obta- 
in common  with  the  other*,  it  bfcfl  fome 
leruliarto  itself;  that,  with  respect  to   the  nature  of  the 

■other's  irgument,  style,  and  design,  the  opinions  of  critic* 

and  commentators  have  diverged  to   incredible  distances; 
and  then?  labours  serve   rather  to  perplex    than  to  assist 
the  inquirer.'     The  general  supposition  that  Ecclesiastes 
i  by  Solomon  is  apparently  warranted  bv  the 
passages  L,  1,  IS,  ir> ;  ii.,  4-9,  which  designate  the  author 
as  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  and  the  greatest  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  and  wisdom  in  Jerusalem.     However,  it 
inly  doubted  by  some  commentators,  as  Semler  (Ap- 
paratus in  Vrt.  Test.,  p.  203),  that  Solomon  is  the  author, 
but  by  many  other  critics  and  divines  of  the  greatest  Learn- 
ing and  reputation  it  is  declared  to  be  a  production  of  the 
age  of  or  subsequent  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  (600  B.C.), 
that  is,  4<U)  ran  after  Solomon,  who  reigned    10UO  n.c. : 
Zirkel  and  otfaen  toti  it  as  late  as  130  bx\     (Grotius,  Pro- 
<fesiustem ;    Hermann   von  der  Hardt,   De 
Libro  Kohtteth  ;  Van  der  Palm,  Diss,  de  Libra  Eccteri- 
stes ;    Docderlein,    Scholia   in  Eccfesiastem  ;    Pr 
I). i be,  Notmin  EcclmasUm;  Zirkel,  VkJermokmmfn  in 
ites;  and  especially  Jahn,  Introduce  ad  /".  Test.; 
and  Eichhorn,  Bml&tWg  in  this  Alte  Test,,  vol.  in.)    The 
l  of  the  Talmud  and   Rabbi  Kimchi  attribute  this 
SS  well  as  Proverbs  and  the  Soug,  to  King  Hezekiah 
or  the  prophet  Isaiah,     Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Preface  to  Er- 
ctesiastes,  in  his  ed,  of  the  Bible-)  asserts  that  the  tradi- 
J  notion  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christian 
l,  a*  Jerome.  Huet,  Michael  is,  &c„  that  Ecclc- 
Ltten  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age.  after  recovering 
from  idolatry  and  sensuality,  is  an  ■ssumption  which  never 
n  nor  can  be  proved  to  be  true;  for  since  it  was 
1  when  Solomon  was  os\s\  that  his  heart  was  turned  away 
her  gods  by  his  700  wives  an. I  300  ties'  (I 

3  and  4»,  and  as  he  died  aliout  the  age  of  in 
the  supposition  of  a  final  period  of  philosophical  and  , 

i  is  not  warranted  by  probability.   'The  language/ 
puzzles  nu    not  a  little;   Chalda- 
,  and  Chaldee  Worth  are  frequent,  and  the 
is  that  of  the  authors  who  lived  at  or  after  the  cap- 
tivity:    Bishop  Lowth  remarks  thai  the  style  is  peculiar;  j 
the  diction  low,  exceedingly  obscure,  loose,  unconnected,  ' 
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and  resembling  conversation.   (Pr&tect.  24.)  The  gr 
difficulty  in  expounding  this  book  consists  m  asceri 
the  proper  principle  of  interpretation;  fur  many  r~ 
understood  literally  seem  lo  sanction  a  belief  in  tl 
existence  of    a  divine  Providence  fii.    ll,    *  All 
time  and  chance,  happen  alike  to  the  righteous  and  thy 
wicked*);  in  annihilation  or  materialism  (iii.  1 9,  'A  man 
hath  no  pre-eminence  over  a  beast;  both  die  ahl.< 
the  dead  (ix.  5)   have   no   knowledge  and   n 
splenetic  repining  is  apparently  sanctioned   (iv .2,   'It   i* 
more   fortunate  not   to   be  born  than  to  be  either  Living 
or  dead*);    so   voluptuousness  (ii.  24,  viiL  Ij,    BtCt,  'MM 
hatli  no  better  thing  than  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  be  m 
which  is  contradicted,  iviL  3,)   where  sorrow   b  said  to 
be  better  than  laughter.      To  clear  the  author  fr 
impulaliuii  of  teaching  erroneous  and  contradictory  doc- 
trines, and  promoting  sensuality  and  despair,   it  has  been 
suggested   that  the  treatise  is  a  series  of  count* 
positions,  or  objections  and  replies.    With  tin 
Holden  has  composed  an  elaborate  paraphrase  of  tl 
ginal  text,  and  by  qualifying  and  judiciously  modifying  \U 
expressions  and  interweaving  manj 
tions,  has  reduced  the  whole  to  consistency.     The 
opinion  of  the  commentators,  that  the  design  df  ttu 
is  to  inquire  about  the  supreme  good*,  and  to  show  thai  t 
consists  in  religious  wisdom,  i^  adopted  by  Mr.  Hidden,  with 
the  idea  also  of  its  consisting  of  two  divisions:  the  first,  to 

in  of  chap.  vi.  being  occupied  in  settu 
vanity  of  all  the  labours  and  enjoyments  of  nun 
second  in  eulogizing  religious  wisdom  and  d 
nature  and  The  learned  Desvoeox,  in 

sophical   and   Critical    Essay  on    Eeclesi 
having  collected  and  discussed  many  fanciful  opinions  of 
other  expositors  with  regard  to  the  design  ol 

-  and  maintains  it  to  be  *  to  prove  the  immortality 
i  and  a  future  state  of  restitution.'     Dr 
adopted  this  opinion  :  but  Mr.  Holden   t 
it,  remarking  that  '  the  ductrinc  of  a  futui 
great  darkness  and  obscurity,  not  only  in 
in  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in  no  ] 
announced  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith.1    Various  fanciful 
conjectures  have  been  offered  in  commenting 
raiive  I  of  the  last  chanter,  dcsenpiiv« 

(See  Holden,  p.  161.)     In  addition   to  I  he  works  aire*)) 
mentioned,  the  following  may  be   found   useful   for 
ence :~— Greenaway's    trans  Hodg 

sim's   translation;  Bishop   Reynolds's   "Comment  on  £c 

tea  ;*  Dr.  Wardlaw  s  *  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastic 
numerous  others,  see  Watt's  •  Bibliotheca  Brit.' 

ECCLEBIA'STICUS,  or  THE  WISDOM  OF  J I 
THE  SON  OF  81RAC,  an  apocryphal  book  of  M 
Testament.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  originally  wn 
Syro-Chaldaie,  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac,  a  learn • 
who  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  I  .to  \ 
was  translated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  Dl 
andria,  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  or  rather  compikf 

iilenlly  a  collection  of  fragments,  written 
ferent  times  and  on  various  oceastoi  t  rac^sV 

tations   and   proverbs  relating  to  religion,  morals,  as 

I  conducl  of  human  life.    But  though  it  is  mandstt 
that  no  methodical  plan  or  arrangement  was  ob- 
composition, the  commentators  remark  that  the  whole  will  ad- 
mit of  division  into  three  parts.  The  first  • 
of  chap.  43,  and  is  occupied  in  the  commendation  of  ai&don) 
and  the  statement  of  moral  precepts.   The  lebrstH 

the  virtues  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Jeirs,  sad 
extends  to  the  end  of  chapter  49.    The  third  part  is  coto- 

I  in  the  50th  and  concluding  chapter,  and 
prayer  or  hymn,  exhorting  mankind  to  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, These  meditations  display  much  acuteness  of  ll 
with  propriety  of  diction,  and  occasionally  poetical  ek 
They  closely  resemble  the  numerous  other  oriental  p 
and  especially  the  collection  attributed  to  Solomon. 
western  Christian  church  this  book  was  highly  < 

ncil  of  Carthage  made  it  canonical,  as  the  fifth  I 
of  Solomon,  and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed 
cision.     It  was  also   introduced  by  the  early   I>n>n 
reformers  into  the  liturgy  of  the  chur  and. 

Addison,  in  the  68th  number  of  the  Spectator,  observes, 
that  were  this  collection  issued  under  the  name  of  Coo- 

•  S*c,  on  Iheqiicition  of  the  (ummiimbonum,  ArUtptl***  *  Niron>*c  Fthlrt : 
Pialo'i  •  Pliil*l"i  P*  Ftuibua  ;*  Stob*u*, '  Eclog.  Klliic . 

gu^tiD,1  OtritM  IM  f  Hanii'Oa  It*|^iueM,» 
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ibcius,  or  one  of  the  sages  of  Greece,  it  would  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  moral  treatises  ever  published. 
The  opinion  which  attributes  it  to  Solomon  is  falsified  by 
several  allusions  to  the  captivity,  showing  that  some  parts 
at  least  were  written  under  the  monarchs  of  Babylon 
(c.  47.  &c),  400  years  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
The  Greek  fathers  frequently  cite  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
as  if  *I*«>v  Sofia,  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus ;  TiavaptroQ  Sofia, 
the  Excellent  Wisdom ;  and  Aoyoc,  the  Rational  Discourse. 
The  Latin  fathers  named  it  Ecclesiasticus,  or  the  Book  of 
the  Church,  from  its  being  then  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches.  A  Syriac  and  an  Arabic  version  are  extant.  The 
Latin  version,  which  is  supposed  to  bo  of  the  first  century, 
contains  numerous  words  adopted  from  the  Greek,  but 
differs  much  from  the  present  Greek  text.  (Ecclesi- 
asticus, or  the  Book  of  the  Church,  by  Luke  Howard, 
F.R.S.,  1827  ;  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, or  Ecclesiastics,  1755;  Sonntag,  Comment  de  Jesu 
SiraddUe  Ecciesiastico,  4to.f  1792;  Bretschneider,  de  lib, 
Jesu  Siracida?  (prolegora.  pp.  10-32),  dates  the  original 
compilation  180  b.c;  Home's  Introduct.  to  the  Bible, 
vol.  IV.) 

ECCREMOCARPUS  SCABER,  a  climbing  Chilian 
half-shrubby  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Big- 
aaamcem,  inhabiting  thickets  and  hedges  in  its  native 
country,  and  scrambling  among  the  branches  of  bushes  and 
small  tree*.   It  has  an  angular  cinnamon-brown  stem,  with 

Sle-green   succulent    branches;     opposite    pinnated   tri- 
ieJate  leaves,  with  obliquely  cordate  serrated  leaflets,  and 
a  terminal  tendril ;  horizontal  racemes  of  tubular  orange- 
scarlet  obliquely  ventrjeose  flowers,  the  limb  of  whose  corolla 
lm  narrow  and  five-lobed ;  and  remarkable  oval  compressed 
pods  covered  all  over  with  short  tubercles,  and  opening  into 
two  thin  convex  valves,  within  which  is  placed  a  num- 
ber of  thin  winged  netted  seeds.    It  is  a  handsome  half- 
shrubby  plant,  which  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  the  milder 
parts  of  England.     By  some  it  is  called  Calampelis  scabra. 
ECHARD,  LAWRENCE.    It  is  unknown  when  this 
author  was  born ;  but  his  translation  of  the  '  Amphitryo' 
ef  Plautus  was  published  in  1694.     He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders,  was  presonted  to  a 
living  in  Lincolnshire,    in  1712  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Steve  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln.     His  historical  works 
have  long  ceased  to  be  read ;  but  his  translation  of  Terence 
m  still   frequently  purchased  by  indolent  schoolboys,  who 
could  not  well  buy  a  more  unprofitable  book.    The  charac- 
ters of  the  elegant  and  refined  Terence  are  made  to  utter 
all  the  vulgarisms  and  scurrilities  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  thus  we  have  such  expressions  as  '  the  devil  a  per- 
son/ *  damnable  roguery,'  *  fouls'  paradise,'  constantly  be- 
fore us.     Sir  Charles  Sedley  has  left  a  version  of  Terence's 
•  Eunuch*  somewhat  in  the  same  style ;  but  he  has  had  the 
good  sense  merely  to  take  the  plot  of  the  classic,  and  repre- 
sent the  characters  as  modern  Englishmen ;  whereas  Ecbard 
has  committed  the  palpable  absurdity  of  putting  his  ribaldry 
is  the  mouths  of  Athenian  citizens:  and  to  crown  all,  has 
written  a  most  self-complacent  preface,  wherein  he  acknow- 
ledges he  could  not  have  followed  his  author  more  closely 
without  destroying  his  design  '  of  giving  an  easy  comic 
style/     We  should  not  have  been  so  pointed  in  our  remarks 
on  this  worthless  book  had  we  not  been  fully  aware,  that 
vhue  classical  studies  form  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
education,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young 
student  should  not  acquire  those  incongruous  and  absurd 
notions  which  he  cannot  fail  to  imbibe  from  such  works  as 
Echard's  '  Terence.' 

B'CHEVIN,  the  name  given  under  the  old  French  mo- 
narchy to  the  municipal  magistrates  of  various  cities  and 
towns.  At  Paris  there  were  four  echevins  and  a  prevOt 
dat  marchands,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  town 
and  adjacent  territory;  in  the  other  towns  there  was  a 
ssaire  and  two  or  more  echevins.  In  the  south  of  France 
the  same  officers  were  called  by  other  names,  such  as  con- 
suls in  Languedoc  and  Dauphine,  capitouls  at  Toulouse, 
jurats  at  Bordeaux.  The  last  name,  that  of  jurats,  is  re- 
tained in  some  of  the  English  municipalities.  They  tried 
minor  suits,  laid  the  local  duties  or  octroi  upon  imports, 
had  the  inspection  of  the  commercial  revenues  and  expen- 
diture, as  well  as  the  superintendence  of  the  streets,  roads, 
and  markets,  the  repairs  of  public  buildings,  &c.  The  name 
echevins  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  scabini,  a 
Latin  word  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  used  in  Italy 
under  the  Longobards,  and  ill  France,  Flanders,  and  other 
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countries  under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  In  Holland 
they  are  called  schepens.  The  scabini  were  the  asses- 
sors to  the  counts  or  missi  dominici,  appointed  by  the  mo- 
narch to  administer  a  province  or  district ;  and  they  were 
chosen  among  the  local  inhabitants.  Afterwards,  when 
charters  were  given  to  the  communes,  the  municipal  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  burgesses  assumed  also  the  name  o| 
scabini  or  echevins.    (Ducangc,  Glossarium.) 

ECHIDNA  (Cuvier),  Tachyglossus  (Illiger),  a  genus 
of  Monotremes,  Monotremata  (Geoffroy),  the  third  tribe  of 
the  order  Edentata  (Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  Mammifors) 
none  of  which  have  any  incisor  teeth  in  either  jaw. 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  group,  consisting  of  Echidna 
and  Omithorhynchus,  will  be  treated  of  under  tho  title 
Monotremes. 

Echidna. 
Dental  formula  0 


Skull  or  Echidna. 

Muzzle  elongated,  slender,  terminated  by  a  small  mouth 
furnished  with  an  extensible  tongue,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ant-eaters  and  Pangolins.  No  teeth,  but  the  palate 
armed  with  many  rows  of  small  spines  directed  backwards. 
Feet  short,  very  robust,  and  formed  for  digging,  each  armed 
with  five  long  claws.  Tail  very  short.  Body  covered  with 
spines  like  that  of  the  hedge-hog.  Stomach  ample  and 
nearly  globular ;  caecum  moderate.  Leur  verge  se  termine 
par  quatre  tubercules. 

Of  this  curious  genus,  zoologists  are  agreed  that  only  one 
species  has  been  yet  discovered,  though  two  have  been  re- 
corded; viz.  Echidna  Hystrix  and  Echidna  setosa,  the 
so-called  two  species  being  the  same  animal  in  the  clothing 
of  different  seasons,  or  of  different  periods  of  age.  This 
species  is  the  Myrmecophaga  aculeata  and  Porcupine 
Ant-eater  of  Shaw,  Omithorhynchus  aculeatus  of  Home, 
Echidna  Hystrix  and  Echidna  setosa  of  G.  Cuvier,  Echidna 
Australiensis  of  Lesson,  Hedge-hog  of  the  colonists  at 
Sidney. 

Size,  about  that  of  the  common  hedge-hog.  Spines 
dirty-white  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  length,  and  black 
at  their  extremity.  Hair  of  a  chestnut  colour,  soft  and 
silky,  in  such  abundance,  at  a  certain  season,  as  to  half 
cover  the  spines,  whilst,  at  another,  the  hair  entirely  dis- 
appears. 

Food. — Ants,  which  the  animal  captures  with  its  extensile 
tongue. 

Habits— The  habits  of  the  Echidna  in  a  state  of  nature 
are  but  little  known.  It  digs  for  itself  burrows,  wherein  it 
remains  during  the  dry  season,  coming  out  of  the  earth 
only  during  the  rains.  It  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  long  abstinence,  and  has  intervals  of  suspended 
animation  (engourdisseraens),  which  continue  for  eighty 
hours  at  a  time,  and  recur  frequently  when  the  animal  is 
kept  in  confinement.  For  protection,  the  animal  is  said  to 
be  able  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  common  hedge-hog. 

But,  if  we  know  little  of  the  natural  habits  of  the 
Echidna,  we  are  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Breton,  Corr. 
Memb.  Zool.  Soc.,  for  an  account  of  its  manners  in  capti- 
vity, and  for  some  suggestions  which  we  hope  will  be  attended 
to  if  this  article  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  may 
have  it  in  his  power  to  put  them  in  practice.  If  they 
are  carefully  followed,  we  may  yet  see  this  most  interesting 
quadruped  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the 
Regent  s  Park. 

Lieut.  Breton  had  an  Echidna  which  lived  with  him  for 
some  time  in  New  Holland,  and  survived  a  part  of  the 
voyage  to  England.  The  animal  was  captured  by  him  on 
the  Blue  Mountains:  it  is  now  very  uncommon  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  It  burrows  readily,  but  he 
does  not  know  to  what  depth.  Its  strength  he  considers  as 
exceeding,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  that  of  any  other  quad- 
ruped in  existence. 

Previous  to  embarkation,  Lieutenant  Breton  fed  his 
Echidna  on  ant  eggs  (pupco)  and  milk,  and  when  on  board 
its  diet  consisted  of  egg  chopped  small,  with  liver  and  meat. 
It  drank  much  water.  Its  mode  of  eating  was  very  curious, 
the  tongue  being  used  at  some  times  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  the  chameleon,  and  at  others  in  that  in  which  a  mower 
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uses  Ms  scythe,  the  tongue  being  curved  lateral! 5%  and  the 
food,  as  it  were,  swept  into  the  mouth:  there  seemed  to  be 
an  adi  d  oh  the  tdttgoa,   by  which  the  food 

titi  drawn  in.  The  animal  died  suddenly  off  Cape  Horn 
while  the  vessel  was  amidst  the  ice  ;  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  lbs  cold,  hut  not  improbably  on  account  of  the  eggs  with 
which  It  was  f^d  being  extremely  bad. 

Lieutenant  Breton  concurs  with  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
itt  thinking  thai  there  would  he  little  difficulty  in  bringing 

kidna  to  Europe,  and  the  following  plan  is  suggested 

1  for  ejecting  its  importation. 
Previously  to  embarkation  the  animal  should  be  gra- 
dually weaned  from  its  natural  food  (ants).  This  may  be 
done  by  giving  it  occasionally  ants  and  ant-eggs,  but  more 
generally  milk,  with  eggs  chopped  very  small,  or  egg  alone. 
It  should  be  kept  on  shipboard  in  a  deep  box,  with  strong 
hars  over  the  top,  and  a  door*    The  box  or  cage  must  be 

because  the  animal  constantly   tries  its  uti 

;  and,  as  it  possesses  very  great  strength,  it  is  liable 
to  injure  itself  in  its  exertions  to  force  its  way  through  the 
bars*  Its  excrements  are  so  extremely  fetid,  that  it  cannot 
be  kept  altogether  in  a  cabin,  unless  the  cage  be  frequently 
cleaned.  While  this  is  being  done*  the  Echidna  may  be 
allowed  its  liberty,  but  must  be  narrowly  watched,  or  it  will 

iily  go  overboard.    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Ml  Wnicb  it  is  led  during  the  voyage  should  be  as  fresh 

tblo:  they  can  be  preserved  in  lime  water.     If  milk 

to  be  procured,  water  must  be  supplied  daily \  and 
and  liver,  or  fresh  meat,  cut  small,  should  be  given  at 
least  every  alternate  day.    When  the  weal  her  will  pertnlt, 

aid  be  fed  once  a  day.     Half  an  egg,  boiled  hard,  and 

or  of  a  fowl  or  other  bird,  will  suffice  for  a  meal.  The 
animal  should  be  kept  warm,  and  should  be  well  supplied 
with  clean  straw.     It  will  be  as  well  to  nail  two  or  three 

<>f  wood  fbuitens)  across  the  lloor  of  the  cage,  to  pre- 
\<  lit  the  animal  from  slipping  about  when  the  ship  is  un- 
steady.    \ZooL  Pror.f  183  I,  fill  2.) 

-Bine  Mountains,  &c,  the  environs  of  Port 

on,  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 


Echidna  Hjrilfix. 

ECHI'NADES.    [Aamoft*] 

I  <  KIN ASTILK  A.    [M adbkphylli ce a] 

El  Ht'NID/E,a  family  of  radiated  animal*,  comprehend- 
ing those  marine  animals  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
tea-eggs,  or  sea-urchin*  {oursins  of  the  French)* 

De  Blainville  makes  the  Echinidea,  the  second  order  of 
the  class  Echinndermata,  and  he  thus  defines  the  o: 

Body  uval  or  circular,  regular,  sustained  by  a  solid  afaft, 
Which  is  calcareous  and  composed  of  polygonal  plates,  dis- 
posed in  radiated  order  in  twenty  rows,  which  are  either 
equal)  or  alternately  and  regularly  unequal.  The  shell  sup- 
ports upon  proportionable  mamillary  projection*  stiff  spines 
which  are  extremely  variable  in  form,  and  is  pierced  by 
series  of  pores,  forming  by  their  assemblage  a  kind  of  am- 
bulacra. It  radiates  more  or  less  regularly  from  the  sum- 
mit tc  the  base  and  gives  exit  to  tentaculiform  cirrhi. 

Inuih  armed  or  unarmed,  pierced  in  a  notch  of  the  shell 
invariably  on  the  lower  side. 

Vent  always  distinct,  but  offering  many  variations  in  its 
position. 

Generative  Orifices  four  or  five  in  number,  disposed  round 
the  dorsal  summit* 


Anatomy,  Reproduction^  <£r.— Not  completely  known, 
notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Reaumur,  Klein,  Cuvier, 
Lamarck,  De  Blainville,  Gray,  Delle  Chiaje.  Tiedemann, 
and  Lh\  Sharpey,  to  whose  works  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
We  shall  only  here  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  JCchinid* 
are  probably  hermaphi  < dlti  s  and  that  consequently  re- 
production U  carrier}  on  without  the  tiid  of  a  second  indi- 
vidual: but  this  is  uncertain.  On  the  European  coasts  tbt 
Echinidoe  are  observed  with  their  ovaries  in  a  turgeseeut 
state  in  the  spring,  and  we  may  thence  conclude  thjt  tta 
time  of  ovipositing  is  the  summer:  the  places  of  deposit 
are  most  probably  the  figtttfes  or  cavities  of  rocks  and 
aggregations  of  fucus,  and  the  deposit  itself  is  made  in  one 

Nothing  certain  appears  to  be  known  as 
development  of  the  eggs,  the  duration  of  that  devel 
or  of  the  length  of  the  life  of  the  animal. 

GeograjJnnt/  Distribution* — In  almost  all  seas,  but  mart 
especially  in  ihose  of  warm  climates,  on  rocky  or  sandt 
coasts,  often  free,  sometimes  sunk  in  the  sand,  The  specie* 
are  very  numerous. 

Htihh$t—h\\  the  Eehinid<r  are  locomotive,  though  Ihtfr 
locomotion,  which  is  effected  principally  by  means  ot 
contractile  lobular  feet,  rind  in  a  degree  by  their 
is  rather  laborious,     Some  of  the  species,  which  repose  on 
rocks*  have  a  power  of  eroding  the  stone  so  as  to  mils  I 
nidus  for  themselves,  which  is  generally  not  deep. 

Food.— Animal  probably  and  molecular  in  the  edentu- 
lous species.  Those  whose  mouth  is  armed  with  teeth  ire 
supposed  to  live  on  marine  plants.  Cavolini,  at  least,  ssys 
as  much  of  the  sea -cg%s  (oursins)i  properly  so  called. 

Utility  to  Man. — When  the  ovaries  of  some  of  the  specks 
are  fully  developed  (Echinus  edulis,  for  instance),  they  are 
collected  as  an  article  of  food. 


Fossil  Echiwid.s. 

There  are  few  animal  remains,  with  the  e*ce 
shells  of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  which  ar> 
than  t!  Echinidw.    They  occur  in  a  I 

almost  incredible  numbers,  and  are  to  be  1 
the  formations,  from  the  epoch  of  the  u 
the  present  time.     Dr.  Bucklund  remark* 
many  years  ago,  fossil    Eehinidans  in  the   t 
limestone  of  Ireland,  near  Donegal,  and  that  11 
in  the  transition  formation,  become  more 
muschel-kalk  and  lias,  and  abuuud  throughout  the 
and  cretaceous  formations*. 

Their  abundance  maybe,  in  some  degree,  aa 
by  the  habits  of  a  great  proportion  of  them, 
them  to  bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  Sec,  s< 
preservation  must   for  the  most  part  be  complete, 
nature  also  of  the  shell  and  its  structure  are  other  cit 
fossil  durability,  for  it  is  almost  spathose  in  pari 
animal  is  yet  alive.     The  peculiar  fracture  pre- 
shell  and  spines  is  relied  on  by  De  Blainville  as  indt 
the  place  of  the  Bekinidae  in  the  natural  sent 
the  Encrinites,  and  not  with  those  Zoovh\ 
near  the  Pentiatuto,  as  some  zoolug; 
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Systematic  DtsTKTBtmotf* 

Brevn,  Klein,  Linnaeus,  Lcske,  Lamarck,  Cuvier*  Grsr, 
DesmaresU  Goldfuss,  Von  Buch,  Agassi*,  are  tl 
zoologists  who  have  undertaken  the  classification  of  ibe 
Er/titiidce.  De  Blainville  observes  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  and  above  all,  of  the  amouUert, 
are  the  principal  points  on  which  most  of  these  writer* 
have  rested;  and  as  he  considers  that  this  mode  of  ' 
the  subject  has  led  to  approximations  not  very  natural,  &< 
proposes  a  system  based  on  the  following  grounds: — 

1st,   On  the  general   form  of  the  body  of  the  animal, 
which,  at  first  subradiatcd,  becomes,  by  little  end 
completely  radiated  in  all  the  parts  which  constJtu, 

Upon  the  position  of  the  mouth, 
minal  and  transverse,  or  bilabiated,  in  the  first  species  be- 
comes completely  central  and  circular  in  the  la^t. 

3rd.  On  the  arming  of  Ihis  mouth,  which,  completely  noil 
in  a  great  proportion  of  the  EMmdm,  U,  on  the  00 
very  powerful  in  the  rest. 

4th.  Finally,  on  the  position  of  the  vent»  on  the  numb*r 
of  ovaries  and  their  orifices,  on  the  nature  of  the  spines  sad 
the  tubercles  which  support  them,  as  well  as  on  the  disposi 
tion  of  the  ambulacra. 
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Sfwptkai  TtibU  o/tkt  Qtmv,  (wording  to  De  Blainville. 


Subterminal 


I 


Subcentral ' 


Without  teeth 


Armed  with  teeth  - 


Central; 
Vent 


Ppatangus. 
Ananchites. 

Nucleolites. 

Echinoclypeus. 

Echinolampas. 

Cassidula, 

Fibular  ia. 

Echinoneus. 

Mouth  ^  f  Bchinocyamus. 

Laganus. 
Clypeaster. 
Echinodiscus. 
Scutella. 

Infra-lateral  •        {Galerites. 

r  Echinometra. 
Central  •  I  Echinus. 

ICidaris. 

Sub-Family.  }. 
Excentrostomata. 
Genera.    Spatangus. 
Body  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  heart-shaped,  wider 
before  than  behind,  with  a  furrow  more  or  less  profound  at 
the  anterior  extremity.    Shell  delicate,  of  little  solidity, 
composed  of  large  polygonal  plates,  not  many  in  number. 
Spines  short,  flat,  sessile  and  scattered.    Ambulacra  in- 
complete, only  four  in  number.    Buccal  notch  more  or  less 
anterior,  transverse,  bilabiated,  circumscribing   a  mouth 
without  teeth.  Vent  terminal,  and  rather  above  than  below 
the  border.    Genital  pores  four  in  number,  disposed  in  two 
pairs.     The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  subdivided 
by  De  Blainville  and  others  into  sections  according  to  their 
shape,  Sec.    Toe  following  is  De  BlainvuVs  method. 

a. 

Speejes  whose  ambulacra  are  not  petaloid,  and  form 
scarcely  but  two  lines,  a  little  broken  or  bent  at  their  in- 
ternal side,  and  which  have  a  rather  deep  anterior  furrow, 
mod  the  mouth  not  much  in  front. 
Example,  Spatangus  arcuarius. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  Mr.  Gray  places  Spatangus 
Atropos  in  this  section ;  but  the  former  thinks  that  it 
sensibly  differs  from  those  classed  under  it,  and  places  it 
in  the  following  section. 

Heart-Shaped  species,  with  five  deep  and  straight  dorsal 
fmrrowrt,  in  which  the  ambulacra  are  hidden. 
Xraaple,  Spatangus  Atropos. 


,  whose  ambulacra  are  petaloid,  going  from  a 
j  aad  which  have  an  antero-dorsal  furrow  more  or 
lsss  deep,  occupying  the  place  of  the  fifth  ambulacrum ; 
wepostBrior  pair  shorter  than  the  anterior. 

This  section  is  divided  into  subsections,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  ambulacra. 

Rxample  of  the  first  {Spatangus,  Klein,  Gray),  Spa- 
tangus purpureus.     Example  of  the  second  (Ovum, 
Van  Fhelsum,  Gray),  Spatangus  canaljferus. 
9. 

Species  whose  anterior  furrow  is  much  less  deep,  or 
aeany  null,  and  whose  ambulacra,  more  or  less  petaloid, 
to  the  number  of  four,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  a  sort 
of  dorsal  plate,  circumscribed  by  a  sinuous  line  without 
tnVeydes  or  spines.    (Genus,  Brissus,  Klein,  Gray.) 

Example,  Spatangus  pectoralis. 

i. 

Heart-shaped  species,  rather  strongly  widened  and 
notched  to  front,  with  five  distinct  and  truncated  am- 
bulacra.   Example,  Spatangus  gibbus. 

Z. 
8peeios  whose  anterior  furrow  is  still  distinct ;  whose 
ambulacra,  to  the  number  of  four,  are  marginal,  and 
sometimes  complete,  or  reaching  up  to  the  mouth ;  and 
whose  genital  pores  are  five.  This  section  is  subdivided 
into  two,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ambulacra,  the 
first,  (example,  Spatangus  subglobosus,)  with  ambulacra 
only  reaching  Uw  circumference ;  the  second,  (example, 


Spatangus  cordatus,  Ananchites  cordatus,  tarn.,)  with 
ambulacra  reaching  to  the  border. 

Geographical  distribution. — In  almost  all  seas,  including 
our  own.     Numerous  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Habits. — Not  known,  but  thev  seem  to  live  constantly 
burrowed  in  the  sand. 

Food.— De  Blainville  supposes  that  the  Spatangi  are 
nourished  with  the  animal  matters  which  are  mingled  with 
the  sand ;  for  their  intestinal  canal,  which  is  thin  as  a 
spider's  web,  was  always  found  by  him  full  of  fine  sand. 

Fossil  Spatangi. 

The  species  are  numerous  in  the  chalk  and  cretaceous 
group,  and  occur  in  the  oolitic  group. 

Ananchites.    (Fossil  only.) 

Body  oval  in  its  longer  diameter  (from  before  backwards), 
rounded  and  a  little  wider,  but  without  a  furrow,  anteriorly, 
subcarinatcd  posteriorly,  conical,  elevated  at  its  summit, 
which  is  mesial,  entirely  fiat  below,  covered  with  a  very 
few  small  scattered  tubercles.  Ambulacra,  to  the  number 
of  five,  rather  large,  divergent,  comprised  between  double 
lines  of  pores  but  little  approximated,  and  scarcely  over- 
passing the  borders.  Mouth  and  vent  subterminal  and  in- 
ferior. De  Blainville  subdivides  this  genus  into  two 
sections :  the  first,  with  the  ambulacra  prolonged  up  to  the 
borders  (Ananchites,  Lam.),  example,  Ananchites  ovatus ; 
the  second,  with  the  ambulacra  prolonged  up  to  the  mouth 
(Echinocorys,  Leske,  Gray;  Galea,  Galeola,  Klein),  ex- 
ample, Ananchites  pustulosus,  Echinocorytes  pustulosus, 
Leske.  M.  Defiance  enumerates  12  species:  to  these  are 
to  be  added  M.  Risso's  three  species,  A.  carinatus,  A.  ro- 
tundatus,  and  A.  Stella,  if  they  be  distinct.  De  Blainville 
observes  that  Lamarck's  Ananchites  ellipticus  most  pro- 
bably does  not  belong  to  this  division,  and  that  his  A.  Cor 
avium  belongs  to  the  same  division  as  the  Violet  Spatangus 
Goldfuss  has  described  some  new  species. 

Sub-Family  II. 

Paracentrastomata  JEdentata. ' 

Genera.    Nucleolites.    (Fossil  only.) 

Echinobrissus  of  Breyn  and  Gray,  adding  the  Cassiduli. 

Body  oval  or  heart-shaped,  wider  and  with  a  large  furrow 
behind,  rather  convex,  the  summit  subcentral  and  mode- 
rately elevated  above,  somewhat  concave  below;  covered 
with  small,  equal  and  scattered  tubercles.  Ambulacra,  to 
the  number  of  five,  subpetaloid,  open  at  the  extremity, 
dorsal  and  marginal,  and  continued  by  as  many  furrows  up 
to  the  mouth,  which  is  inferior,  subcentral,  and  anterior. 
Vent  subcentral,  above,  in  the  furrow.  Genital  pores  to 
the  number  of  four.  Example,  Nucleolites  depressus,  Spa- 
tangus depressus,  Leske,  Klein ;  Clypeus  lobatus,  Fleming. 

Locality,  <$t?.— The  species  are  tolerably  numerous  and 
arc  frequent  in  the  chalk,  but  are  also  found  in  the  beds 
anterior  and  posterior  to  it. 

Echinoclypeus.    (Fossil  only.) 

Body  depressed  or  conical,  circular  or  inclining  to  oval, 
with  a  furrow  behind,  convex  and  with  a  subcentral  summit 
above,  rather  excavated  below,  formed  of  distinct  plates  and 
covered  with  very  small  equal  tubercles.  Ambulacra  to  the 
number  of  five,  dorso-marginal,  subpetaloid;  the  double 
rows  of  pores  united  by  a  transverse  furrow.  Mouth  sub- 
central,  a  little  more  anterior,  pentagonal,  with  five  con- 
verging, ambulacriform  furrows.  Vent  entirely  above,  be- 
hind the  summit,  and  at  the  origin  of  the  posterior  furrow. 
Genital  pores  to  tho  number  of  four. 

De  Blainville  remarks  that  this  generic  section,  esta- 
blished by  Klein  under  the  name  of  Clypeus,  has  been 
confounded  by  Lamarck  with  his  Galerites,  which  belong 
to  an  entirely  "different  division  of  the  Echinidce  ;  and  he 
observes  that  they  might  much  better  be  confounded  with 
the  Nucleolites,  after  the  arrangement  of  Defrance.  He 
adds  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Cassidulus 
scutella  belonged  to  this  division. 

Echinolampas,  Gray.    (Echinanthus  ?  Leske.) 

Body  oval  or  circular,  depressed,  subconvex  above,  rather 
concave  below,  rounded  and  widened  forward,  rather  nar- 
rowed towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  great  poly- 
gonal plates  and  covered  with  spines,  probably  very  small 
Ambulacra,  to  the  number  of  five,  subpctaliform,  not  closed 
at  their  extremity,  and  nearly  approaching  the  border. 
Mouth  round,  subcentral,  and  nevertheless  a  little  anterior 
Vent  entirely  marginal,  terminal.  Genital  jxnres  four  only 
in  number     Example,  Echinolampas  orientulis  (recent). 
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The  form  occurs  fossil;  sec,  for  instance,  Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.  (Second  Series)  i.,  tab.  3,  fig.  3,  4,  5.  (Echinonaus 
Lampas.) 

Cassidulus. 

Body  oval,  more  or  less  depressed,  composed  of  indistinct 

Slates  and  covered  with  small  spines.  Ambulacra  five, 
orsal,  rarely  marginal.  Mouth  below,  submedian,  in  a 
stelliform  notch.  Vent  postero-dorsal,  or  above  the  border. 
Genital  pores  four. 

De  Blainville  subdivides  this  genus  into  the  following 
sections  :-^ 

a. 

Species  whose  ambulacra  form  a  dorsal  star,  and 
whose  mouth  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  stelliform  impression. 
Example,  Cassidulus  Lapis  Cancri. 

0. 
Species  whose  ambulacra  are  prolonged  to  the  border 
and  not  closed.    Example,  Cassidulus  Australis. 

7- 
Species  whose  ambulacra  are  not  known  to  De  Blain- 
ville.   Example,  Cassidulus  scutella. 
De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  (Lamarck's)  is 
evidently  artificial ;   for  that  the  position  of  the  vent  cannot 
furnish  any  character  of  much  importance.     He  remarks 
that  there  is  but  one  recent  species ;    the  others,  to  the 
number  of  nine,  according  to  Defrance,  are  fossil,  from  the 
beds  anterior  to  the  chalk,  and  with  some  little  doubt,  from 
more  recent  formations.    Goldfuss  unites  the  genus  with 
Nucleolites. 

Fibularia. 

Body  globular,  but  rather  higher  than  it  is  wide,  ribbed, 
as  it  were,  with  about  twenty  ribs,  formed  probably  by  so 
many  ranks  of  polygonal  scales,  and  covered  with  very  fine 
spines.  Ambulacra  five,  very  short,  and  not  shut  at  the 
extremity.  Mouth  round,  subcentral.  Vent  inferior  and 
much  approximated  to  the  mouth.  Genital  pores  unknown. 
Example,  Fibularia  craniolaris. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  was  established  by 
Van  Phelsum  and  by  Leske,  under  the  denomination  of 
Echinocyamus,  adopted  by  Mr.  Gray.  De  Blainville  only 
leaves  under  it  F.  craniolaris  and  the  seven  or  eight  but 
little  distinguished  or  indistinct  species  which  Van  Phel- 
sum established,  and  probably  the  C.  trigona  of  Lamarck, 
but  he  says  that  he  has  seen  none  of  them ;  and  he  adds 
thaX,  in  the  genus  as  defined  by  him,  only  living  species 
have  yet  been  found. 

Echinoneus. 

Body  rounded  or  oval,  generally  excavated  below,  com- 
posed of  plates  often  distinct  and  covered  with  small  spines. 
Ambulacra  five,  large,  complete,  radiating  from  the  dorsal 
centre  to  the  mouth,  and  formed  by  ambulacral  lines, 
which  are  very  close  and  impressed.  Mouth  central  or  sub- 
central,  without  teeth,  and  pierced  in  a  subtriangular  hole 
of  the  shell.  Vent  towards  the  border  below  or  even  above, 
in  a  longitudinal  and  subsymmetrical  hole  of  the  shell. 
Genital  pores  four. 

De  Blainville  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  following 
sections : — 

a. 

Oval  species,  with  the  anal  hole  longitudinal  and  below. 
Example,  Echinoneus  minor. 
0. 
Circular  species,  with  the  vent  below  and  round.   (Dis- 
coidea,  Gray.)    Example,  Echinoneus  subuculus. 
y- 

Oval  species,  with  the  vent  entirely  marginal,  and  the 
genital  pores  to  the  number  of  seven  ?  Example,  Echi- 
noneus ovalis. 

t. 
Circular  species,  which  are  depressed  and  have  a  mar- 
gino-dorsal,  nonsymmetrical  anal  opening.      Example, 
Echinoneus  cassidularis. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  no  Echinoneus  with  the  anal 
opening  below  is  known  in  a  fossil  state ;  so  that  in  the 
genus,  as  defined  by  Lamarck,  there  are  no  fossil  species 
according  to  Defrance ;  but  that  in  his  (De  Blainville's) 
method  of  arrangement  there  are  many ;  and  he  remarks 
that  Goldfuss  figures  four  species  from  the  chalk,  but  he 
adds  a  query  whether  they  belong  to  this  genus. 


Sub-Family  IU. 
Paracentrostomata  Dentata. 

Mouth  subcentral,  in  a  regular  notch  of  the  shell,  and 
provided  with  teeth. 

Genera.    Echinocyamus. 

Body  depressed,  oval,  wider  behind  than  before;  a  little 
excavated  below,  covered  with  rounded  tubercles  pierced  it 
the  Mini  t nit  and  rather  large  in  proportion,  supported  in- 
tern ally  by  five  double  inferior  ribs,  terminating  round  the 
buccal"  notch  by  as  many  simple  apophyses.  Ambulacra 
dorsal,  not  marginal,  completely  open  at  the  extremity,  a 
little  enlarged,  and  forming  a  sort  of  cross  with  dilated 
branches.  Buccal  opening  subcentral,  regular,  armed 
with  live  teeth  as  in  Clypeaster.  Vent  below,  between  the 
mouth  and  the  border.  Genital  pores  four.  Example, 
Echinocyamus  minutui. 

De  Blainville  states  that  he  characterized  this  genus 
from  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  of  a  very  small 
species  found  in  the  intestines  of  a  turbot,  and  which  occurs 
in  great  quantity  in  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of  the  English 
Channel,  according  to  Pallas,  both  on  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish shores.  He  adds  that,  very  probably,  it  is  the  Fibularia 
ovulum  of  Lamarck;  and  that,  without  doubt,  Fibularia 
Tarentina  belongs  to  this  genus,  as  well  as  Echinoneus 
Placenta  of  Goldfuss. 

Lagan  a,  Gray.     (Echinodiscus,  Van  Phelsum,  Leske.) 

Body  depressed,  circular  or  oval  lengthwise,  a  little  con- 
vex above,  concave  below,  with  an  entire  disk  and  borders, 
composed  of  plates  but  little  distinct  and  covered  with 
scattered  spines.  Ambulacra  five,  regular,  petaloid,  shut, 
or  nearly  so  at  the  extremity,  with  the  pores  of  each  side 
united  by  a  furrow.  Mouth  median  in  the  middle  of  a  hole, 
with  converging  furrows  and  furnished  with  teeth.  Vent 
inferior,  pierced  in  a  regular  hole,  situated  between  the 
mouth  acid  the  border.  Genital  pores  five.  The  genus  is 
thus  subdivided  by  De  Blainville : 

a. 
Circular  species.    Example,  Lagana  orbicularis. 

0. 
Oval  species.    Example,  Lagana  ovalis. 


Polygonal  species.    Example,  Lagana  decagona. ' 
The  genus   approximates  to   Clypeaster,   under  which 
Lamarck  arranges  the  species. 

Clypeaster. 
Body  much  depressed,  rounded  and  rather  thick  on  the 
borders,  sometimes  incompletely  orbicular  or  radiated,  en- 
larged towards  the  anal  extremity,  composed  of  large  and 
unequal  plates,  covered  with  very  small,  equal,  scattered 
spines  supported  on  very  small  tubercles  pierced  with  a 
pore.  Ambulacra  constantly  five  in  number,  dorsal,  peta- 
loid, the  two  rows  of  pores  of  each  branch  united  by  a  for* 
row.  Mouth  central  or  sub-central,  at  the  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  tunnel,  formed  by  five  grooves  and  armed  with  five  teeth. 
Ven  t  terminal  and  marginal.  Genital  pores  to  the  num- 
ber of  five. 

Living  species  few.    Localities,  the  seas  of  warm  coun- 
tries—in Asia  and  America. 
Example,  Clypeaster  rosaceus. 

Fossil  species  more  numerous  and  generally  from  the 
tertiary  beds.  Defrance  enumerates  eleven.  Goldftm 
figures  ten  new  ones ;  but  De  Blainville  adds  a  query 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  genus. 

Do  Blainville  states  that  this  division  of  Echinidans  wtf 
t^tiiblishcd  by  Breyn  under  the  name  of  EchinantkUt 
which  Mr.  Gray  has  retained,  and  under  that  of  EMurtr 
don  by  Van  Phelsum. 

Echinodiscus. 


Body  rounded,  depressed,  sub-quinquelobated  (the  pot*  j 
tenor  lobe  a  little  notched  in  the  median  line),  rather  cam-  ^ 
cal  above,  concave  below,  composed  of  plates  in  twentf' i 
rows,  placed  two  and  two.  The  ambulacraires  narrow* 
and  covered  with  very  small,  fine,  close-set  spines.  Ambr 
lacrn  to  the  number  of  five,  diverging  by  the  complete 
separation  of  each  double  line  of  pores.  Mouth  media*. 
round,  towards  which  converge  five  straight  and  stelliform^ 
furrows.  Vent  marginal.  Genital  pores  to  the  number  of 
four.     Example,  Echinus  Parma. 

Locality  of  the  species.— De  Blainville  observes  that  it  waf 


crally  believed  that  all  the  species  were  the  inhabitants 
.  fwarrn  climates;    but  he  quoted  Dr.  Fleming  fur  a  state- 
ment that  Erofeesor  Jameson  had  received  Echtnodiscus 
placunaria  (Scutella  placunaruu,  Lam.)  from    the    Isle  of 
Fouiah,   where  it  wou'd,   nevertheless,   seem   to  be   very 
rare. 
De  Blainville  further  remarks,  that  no  fossil  species  have 
ad,  unless  Scutella  lendadaru,  Lamarck, 
belongs  to  this  genus,  which  he  thinks  probable.     He  con- 
Lpjjear  to  form  the  passage  to 
the  Polygonal  Asteridians. 

Scutella.     (Mellita*  Klein;  Echinodiscus,  Leske.) 
Body  irregularly  circular,  wider  behind,  extremely  de- 
pmaedt  borders  nearly  sharp-edged,  sub-convex  above,  a 

e   below,  composed  of  large  polygonal  - 
and  covered  with  very  small,  uniform,  and  scattered  spines. 

Wcra  five,  more  or  less  petaliforra,  the  two  EWI  of 
i  branch  united  by  transverse  furrows,  which 
d  appear  striated.     Mouth  median*  round,  fur- 
lushed  with  teeth,  and  tuwards  which  converge  five  vasculi- 
D    1  arrows  more  or   less  ramified  and  sometimes  biiid 
rojl  the  base.      /  B  inferior  and  at  some  distance 

i  he  border.     Genital  pores  four. 

Living  Species. 


Species  whose  disk  alone   is  perforated.      Example, 

ft 
hose  disk  and  borders  are  perforated,     E.v 
Scutella  tetrapora. 


Example, 


Example, 


whose   border  only  is   notched. 
i  aurita. 

t. 

•  ies  whose  disk  and  border  are  entire, 
Scutella  inUgra* 

Species  whose  disk  is  perforated  and  their  border  mul- 
Example,  Scutella  octodactyla. 

I 
Species  whose  disk  is  imperforate  and  the  bo  rue  r  mul- 
Wtcd.     (Demi-soleHs.)     Example*  Scut  el  fa  den  fata. 

s. — The  living  species  whose  habitat  is  known 
and  the  South  Seas  appear  to  be  their  principal 
s  as  De  Blainville  observes,  wo  ought 
o  reaieniber  that  Defrance,  in  the  description  of  a 

utella  HisjMntii  says,  that  it  bears  great  resem- 

iiec  !  B  that  lives  in  the  English  Channel  and 

rfa  is  found  on  the  coasts  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 

adds  that  he  has  not  seen  this  species,  and 

is  the  Aral   time  wo  find  it  stated  that  a  Scutella 

n  our  seas.     None  of  the  English,  Italian,  or  French 

whom  he  consulted  mention  it. 

Fossil  Species. 

numerous  and  occurring  generally  in  the  cal- 
mer of  Paris,  Grignon,  and  the  environs  ol 
recorded  in  any  other  beds  than  those  posterior 


chalk 


Sub-family  IV. 
Centrostotnata. 


to  central.     Summit  median.     Bodjf  regularly 

red  wilh  tubeudes  and  marnilla\  and 

cnrooqocntlv   with   spines  of  two  sorts.      Vent   variable, 

.    Galeritet  (Fossil  only)  Conulus,  Klein ;  Echino- 
Bla 
/  nearly  regularly  circular  or  polygonal,  entirely  Sal 
eonv*  summit  median 

form  rj   dissimilar   plates  and  revered  with 

tubercles  of  two  kinds.  Ambulacra  complete,  narrow,  to 
Uit  number  of  five  or  four,  dorso-buccul.  Mouth  centrul 
•ad  p  rubftbly  arm ed.  Ven t  infe  ro- margi  n  a  1 .  Gen  Hal  pQ re* 
>  the  number  of  five. 


to  the  nui 
Speci 


ies  with  four  ambulacra  and  consequently  with  six 
of  plates.     Example,  Galerites  quudnfa\cuitus. 


Species  with  five  ambulacra.     Example,  Galeritet  vul- 
garis. 

7* 

Species  with  six  ambulacra.     Example,  Galerites  ux- 

fasnatus. 

The  genus  is  often  found  silicified  and  in  casts.  The 
greater  portion  belong  to  the  chalk  and  a  small  number  to 
the  beds  anterior  to  the  chalk.  None  have  as  yet  been 
found  in  the  more  recent  strata. 

Echinometra.     (Gray.) 

Body  thick,  solid,  transversely  oval,  a  little  depressed, 
convex,  wilh  the  summit  (which  is  median)  flat  above  and 
arched  below,  covered  with  maraillated  tubercles  of  two 
and  bearing  diversiform,  but  always  strong  and  large 
spinet.  Ambulacra  five,  enlarging  themselves  below.  Buc- 
cal opening  of  ihe  shell  large,  transverse,  with  very  power- 
ful  auricles  on  its  internal  circumference.  Five  sharp  teeth 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  complicated  apparatus,  as  in  Echinus. 
I'ent  medio-superal  or  opposed  to  the  mouth.  Genital 
pores  to  the  number  of  five.  Example,  Echinom 
atrata. 

Localities—  The  seas  of  warm  climates.  Unknown  in 
those  of  England  and  France, 

No  fossil  species  known. 

Echinus. 

Body  in  general  very  regularly  circular  or  sub -polygonal, 
sometimes  slightly  transverse,  composed  of  twenty  radiated 
rows,  alternately  unequal,  of  polygonal  pistes  bristled  wilh 
diversiform  spines  of  two  kinds,  and  supported  on  imper- 
forate mamillated  tubercles.  Ambulacra  constantly  to  the 
number  of  five  and  complete.  Mouth  central,  armed  with 
five  pointed  teeth,  supported  upon  a  very  complicated  in- 
ternal ippgrstttt,  I  ~ent  median,  superior,  or  exactly  opposite 
to  the  mouth.     Genital  pores  to  the  number  of  five. 

Food. — The  food  is  generally  believed  to  consist  of  mul- 
lusks  and  crustaceans.  Tiederaann  found  in  E*  Saratilts 
small  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  entire  anions  the  excre- 
ments, as  well  as  fragments  of  larger  ones.  Bosc  is  said 
to  have  witnessed  an  Echinus  in  the  act  of  seizing  and 
devouring  a  small  crustacean.  Dr.  Sharpey  usually  bond 
in  the  intestine  of  J?,  esculent  us  small  morsels  of  sea-weed, 
for  the  most  part  encrusted  wiih  Jlustra;  and  he  says  that 
the  excrements,  which  are  in  the  form  of  small  round  pel* 
lili  about  the  mzo  of  peppercorns,  consist  chiefly  of  gaudy 
matter  with  fragment!  of  shells.  But  he  adds  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suy  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  digested 
mollusca  or  merely  a  portion  of  the  usual  testaceous  debris 
bo  abundant  in  sand  and  mud. 


Arbacia,  Gray ;  Echinocidaris,  Desmoulin. 

tes  perfectly  regular,  ordinarily  depressed;  area 
very  unequal;  ambulacruircs  very  narrow,  bordered  by 
ambulacra  nearly  straight,  and  composed  to  the  right  and 
left  of  a  double  series  of  approximated  pores ;  auricles 
divided  and  spatulate.    Example,  Echinus  pustufasus. 


Regular  species,  more  or  less  convex,  but,  for  the  rest, 

diversiform  ;  area?  sub-equal,  bordered  by  a  double 

of  pores,  forming  at  the  exterior,  denlirulations  more  or 

loo  marked  and  each  with  three  pairs  of  holes. 

De  Blainville  subdivides  thia  section  into  three,  wilh  still 

further  subdivisions  depending  on  the  non-fissured  or  OUm 

or  less  fissured  angles  of  the  buccal  opening  of  the  shell, 

and  other  variations.     He  states  that  he  has  been  able  to 

study  a  great  number  of  living  species,  and   though  many 

have  been  only  known  to  him  by  means  of  the  shell,  he 

D  able,   he  says,  to  find  constant  specific  char 
1st.  in  the  proportion*  of  the  ambulacra!  and  anambulucrul 
are©  ;    2nd,  in  the  number  of  lines  of  double  pores  which 
limit  the  ambulacra;    3rd,  in  the  number  of  those  double 
hi  eh  form  the  festoons  of  these  lines;   4th,  in  the 
form  of  the  auricles,  serving  for  the  insertion  of  the  mutetes 
of  the  dental  apparatus;    5th,  in  the  disposition  of  the  bor- 
der of  the  buccal  orifice.    He  state*  as  a  result,  that  though 
lie    has   indicated  nearly   double   the    number   of  species 
1  out  by  Lamarck,  they  are  much  more  easily  re- 
cognized* 
Localities,  Habits,  ^c— The  form  is  widely  diffused,  and 
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there  are  species  in  most  European  seas.  The  Mediterra- 
nean produce*  some  very  fine  ones.  They  live  free  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  at  considerable  depths,  or  on  the  rocks 
of  the  coast  in  the  midst  of  fuci.  They  lay  an  immense 
quantity  of  eggs. 

Fossil  Echini. 

Desmarest  distinguishes  thirteen  species  from  the  beds 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  chalk.  Risso  gives  one  new 
from  the  environs  of  Nice,  and  Goldfuss  nine  from  Ger- 
many. 

Cidaris. 

Body  circular,  regular,  more  or  less  elevated  or  depressed, 
composed  of  polygonal  plates,  covered  with  mamillated 
tubercles  constantly  perforated  at  the  summit,  and  support- 
ing spines  of  two  kinds :  one  very  long  and  sharp,  the  others 
short  and  nearly  squamous.  Ambulacra  complete,  to  the 
number  of  flve.  Mouth  below,  central,  furnished  with  five 
pointed  teeth.  Vent  superior  and  central.  Genital  pores 
to  the  number  of  five. 

a. 

Subspherbidal  species,  more  elevated  than  wide,  with 
very  narrow  ambulacral  area) ;  the  lines  of  double  pores 
sinuous.  (The  Turbans.)    Example,  Cidaris  imperialis. 

Orbicular  species,  depressed ;  ambulacral  arc©  less  nar- 
row, bordered  by  straight  ambulacra ;  spines  ordinarily  fis- 
tulous.   (Diadema,  Gray.)    Example,  Cidaris  Diadema. 

y. 

Orbicular  species,  very  depressed;  interambulacral 
are©  equalling  the  half  of  the  others,  and  bordered  by 
straight  and  very  Wee  ambulacra.  (Astropyga,  Gray.) 
Example,  Cidaru  radiata. 

Localities. — Seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Two 
species  already  known  in  the  seas  of  Britain  and  France, 
one  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  rare ;  the  other  very  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean. 

Fossil  Species. 

Cidaris  occurs  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  chalk  and  the  an 
tenor  beds.    Defrance  mentions  three,  but  hardly  charac  • 
terizes  them.    Risso  adds  two  new  ones;  Fleming  four; 
and  Goldfuss  has  figured  ana>  characterized  nineteen. 

Mr.  Gray  (Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1835) 
divides  the  genus  Echinus,  as  restricted  by  Lamarck  and 
modern  authors,  into  what  he  considers  four  natural  genera, 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  distinction  of  the  species  of  this 
extensive  group.  He  regards  this  distinction  as  of  the  more 
importance,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  characters  which  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  number  of  the  tes- 
serce  and  of  the  pores  in  the  ambulacra,  have  been  found 
to  be  inconstant ;  the  number  of  these  increasing,  as  they 
are  now  known  to  do,  with  the  age  of  the  specimens.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Gray's  subdivision :— Genu3  1.  Arbacia. 
This  corresponds  with  section  A  of  M.  de  Blainville.  Ex- 
ample, Arbacia  pustulosa  (Echinus  pustulosis,  Lam.) 
Genus  2.  Salenia,  only  known  in  a  fossil  state,  and  hitherto 
confounded  with  Cidaris;  but  its  tubercles  are  not  pierced. 
Example,  Salenia  scutiger  (Cidaris  scutiger,  Munst.) 
Genus  3.  Echinus  containing  sections  B*f  C,  15,  and  G  of 
De  Blainville.  Mr.  Gray  divides  it  into  two  sections: — 
1.  The  species  with  narrower  ambulacra  and  with  the  pores 
moderate  and  approximated,  which  is  subdivided  into  those 
with  a  subintegral  mouth  (type,  Echinus  esculentus)  and 
those  with  the  mouth  deeply  tncised.  (Example,  Echinus 
excavatus,  Lam.)  2.  The  species  with  wide  ambulacra; 
the  pores  separated  by  small  tubercles ;  the  mouth  five-in- 
cised. Example,  Echinus  ventricosus,  Lam.  Genus  4. 
Echinometra,  containing  sections  B**,  D,  and  F  of  De 
Blainvillo,  as  well  as  the  Echinometra  of  that  author.  In 
this  genus  Mr.  Gray  observes  the  ambulacral  plates  may 
be  considered  as  being  composed  of  five  or  more  doubly- 
pierced  pieces,  which  jorm  an  arched  line  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tessera,  with  a  single  pair  of  pores  at  its  lower 
inner  angle.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that  he  had  formerly  sepa- 
rated from  the  Echini  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus, 
which  are  peculiar  for  their  oblong  form,  and  that  the 
genus  so  proposed  by  him  had  been  adopted  by  M.  de 
Blainville;  but  a  much  more  extended  examination  had 
convinced  Mr.  Gray  that  individuals  of  the  same  species 
vary  from  roundish  to  oblong;  and  therefore,  having  ob- 
served many  round  species  agreeing  with  the  oblong  ones 


in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ambulacra,  ha  has  united 
them  to  the  former  under  the  same  name.  |fr.  Gray  re- 
marked, as  throwing  doubt  on  the  bilaterality  of  the  Echi- 
nida  attempted  to  be  established  by  M.  Agassis,  that  the 
spongy  ovarial  plates  which  that  gentleman  regarded  as  the 
mark  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  EcMnidee,  is  alwavs  placed 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  oblong 
species.  See  also  Mr.  Gray's  paper  on  the  genera  of  these 
animals  in  the  *  Annals  of  Philosophy ;'  and  Dr.  Sharpey's 
article  *  Bchinodermata'  in  the  f  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.' 
ECHINOBRI'SSUS.  [Bchikida,  p.  259.] 
ECHINOCACTUS,  a  genus  of  Cactaceous  plants,  with 
the  stem  of  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  form,  the  aide*  being 
divided  into  many  ribs,  upon  whose  projecting  angles  are 
stationed  at  short  intervals  little  spiny  stars,  which  are  the 
rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  whose  centre  the  flowers  ap- 
pear. The  latter  consist  of  numerous  sepals  collected  inta 
a  tube,  an  equally  large  number  of  petals,  numerous  sta- 
mens, and  a  filiform  style  divided  into  many  lobes  at  the 
point.  The  species  are  very  remarkable  for  the  singular 
forms  of  their  stems,  and  for  the  curious  manner  in  which 
their  spines  are  arranged.  They  are  often  moreover  con- 
spicuous for  the  beauty  of  thoir  large  flowers.  The  genus 
is  extremely  near  Cereus,  from  which,  according  to  De 
Candolle,  it  only  differs  in  liaving  the  sepals  and  petals  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  not  united  into  a  fube.  But  as 
Cereus  triangularis  has  its  sepals  distinct,  and  all  the 
Echinocacti  have  more  or  less  of  a  tube,  we  consider  it  better 
to  limit  the  latter  to  such  species  as  have  a  depressed  or 
spheroidal  form.  With  such  a  limitation  the  Echinoeactus 
Eyriesii,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  plants,  will  really  be- 
long to  the  genus  Echinoeactus,  of  which  it  has  all  the 
habit ;  otherwise  jt  would  be  a  Cereus,  to  which  its  stems 
bear  but  little  resemblance.  Most  of  the  species  are  na- 
tives of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  A  few  are  found  in 
Brazil. 


Ecfaigocactui  Eyiieri. 

ECHINOCIDARIS,  p.  261. 
ECHINOCLVPEUS.    [Echinidje,  p.  259.J 
ECHINOaVNUS.    [Echinidje,  p.  261.] 
ECHINO'CORYS.    [Echinidje,  p.  259] 
ECHINOCY'AMUS.    [Echinidje,  p.  260.] 
ECHINODE'RMATA.    Lamarck  made  his  Radiant* 
Echinodermes  consist  of  three  sections.     1st,  the  Ste/liri- 
deans  (star-fishes),  including  Comatula,  Euryale,  Ophiura, 
and  Asterias ;  2nd,  the  Echinidce;  and  3rd,  the  FfstuliaUr, 
comprehending  Actinia,  Holothuria,  FUtvdaria,  Priafulus, 
and  Sipunculus. 

Cuvier's  Echinodermes  form  bis  first  class  of  zoophytes, 
and  this  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  viz*  1st,  the  fiedi- 
ciliated  Echinoderms,  containing  the  great  gequs  Asterias 
and  its  subgenera  the  Encrinites,  the  BchintcUe,  and  Holo- 
thuria; and  2nd,  the  Footless  Echinoderms,  consisting  of 
Molpadia,  Minyas,  Priapulus,  the  Lithoderms,  Sipunculus, 
Boncllia,  and  Thalassema,  with  its  subgenera  Eckiurus 
and  Sternaspis. 
De  Blainville's  Echinodermata  are  placed  as  his  first 
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class  of  Aettndzoa,  and  are  divided  into  three  brders:  1st, 
Hotoikuride*  ;  2nd,  Eckinidea  [Echinidae];  3rd,  Steile- 
rideaj  embracing  the  Enerinites  as  well  as  the  Free  Star- 
<***#,  &c. 

The  Kchimdermata  belong  to  the  Cycloneurose  sub* 
kingdom. 
ECH1NODISCUS.    [Echinid;b,  p.  260.] 
ECH1NOLAMPAS.    [Echinid*,  p.  259.] 
ECHINOMETRA.    [Echinid^,  p.  261.] 
ECHITfONEUS.    [Echinida,  p.  260.] 
ECHINO'PORA.    [Madrephyllicra.] 
ECHI'NORODON.    [Echinidjr,  p.  260.] 
ECHl'NUS.    [Echinida,  p.  261. 
ECHITE8,  a  genus  of  twining  Apocynaceous  plants  in- 
habiting tropical  countries.    They  have  handsome  yellow 
or  white  corollas,  and  are  moreover  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular fruit,  which  consists  of  two  divaricating  woody  pod- 
like  follicles  containing  a  large  number  of  silky  seeds. 
They  are  dangerous  lactescent  plants  of  no  known  use. 

E'CHIUM,  an  irregular-flowered  genus  of  Boraginaceous 
plants,  with  handsome  campanulate  corollas.  Echium 
vulgar*  is  the  most  striking  of  our  wild  herbaceous  plants ; 
nianr  species  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  shrubs. 

ECHO.  (+%&,  #x°c,  found).  When  sonorous  undulations 
are  propagated  from  any  origin  through  the  elastic  medium 
of  the  air,  the  spherical  wave-like  surface  then  generated  con- 
veys the  sound  through  the  circumjacent  space,  and  moves 
from  its  origin  and  centre  with  a  velocity  of  about  1 125  feet 
in  a  second,  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  and  tem- 
perature ;  for  the  velocity  of  undulations  propagated  through 
elastic  media  depends  only  on  their  indices  of  elasticity  and 
not  on  their  intensity.    [Acoustic!.] 


Suppose  the  point  O  to  be  the  origin  of  a  sound  which  in 
its  progress  encounters  a  plane  obstacle  NM ;  if  this  plane 
be  sufficiently  extended,  a  point  M  may  be  easily  found 
which  the  sound  will  have  just  reached  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time.  The  waves  which  have  previously  reached  the  nearer 
points  A,B,C,  being  precluded  from  advancing,  are  there 
reflected,  that  is,  new  spherical  undulations  a'ab,  vbc%  cfcd  are 
generated  from  A,B,C  as  centres,  and  their  radii  at  the  mo- 
ment we  have  spoken  of  are  respectively  A6=OM— OA, 
Be=OM— OB,  Of=OM— Oc,  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  all 
these  spherical  surfaces  originating  from  A  up  to  M  and  exist- 
ing simultaneously,  mav  be  exactly  enveloped  by  a  single  por- 
tion of  a  spherical  surface  of  which  the  centre  is  placed  in  a 
position  R  corresponding  toO  in  respect  to  its  distance  from 
KM,  but  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  obstacle ;  this  spherical 
surface,  of  which  the  radius  is  RM,  is  the  true  returning 
wave  at  that  moment,  and  being  impressed  on  the  auditory 
organs,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original  sound; 
is  called  the  echo. 


Wnen  a  sound  originates  at  a  point  O,  and  is  reflected  by  a 
'  i  *A  the  reflected  pulsation  of  the  air  occupies 


the  space  of  a  conical  frustum  aACc,  the  vertex  of  the  cone 
R  being  situated  symmetrically  with  O  at  the  opposite  side 
of  AC  In  order  that  a  person  may  hear  the  echo  of  his 
own  sounds,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  his  situation  may 
be  at  a  point  O'  in  a  perpendicular  to  AC ;  and  that  a  second 
person  may  hear  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  another  at  O,  he 
must  be  situated  in  the  frustum  aACc,  so  that  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflection  of  the  sound  which  reaches  his 
ear  may  be  equal;  in  both  cases  the  distance  from  AC 
must  be  sufficiently  great  to  distinguish  between  the  origi- 
nal and  the  reflected  sound. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  wherever  a  person  is  situated,  the 
echo  of  a  single  sound  necessarily  followB  and  cannot  pre- 
cede the  original  sound,  for  the  two  sides  OA,  Aa  are 
greater  than  the  third  Oa  through  which  the  direct  sound 
is  propagated,  and  the  velocities  are  in  both  cases  alike. 

However,  the  echo  of  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be 
heard  in  the  inverse  order  of  time  to  that  in  which  it  was 
generated,  provided  the  origin  of  the  sound  moves  more 
rapidly  towards  the  hearer  than  the  rate  at  which  sound 
travels.  Thus  a  flash  of  lightning  moving  towards  a  person 
will  produce  a  roll  of  thunder  which,  echoed  by  clouds,  will 
be  heard  as  it  were  backwards ;  but  if  the  direction  of  the 
flash  be  such  that  the  points  of  its  current  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  auditor,  an  instantaneous  and  intensely 
loud  clap  will  be  substituted  for  a  continued  roll. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
great  guns  is  the  succession  of  echoes  from  the  particles  of 
vapour  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  the  discharge 
is  effected  under  a  dense  cloud,  the  echoes  are  stronger  and 
better  reflected,  and  a  noise  resembling  a  thunder-roll  may 
then  be  heard.  The  whizzing  of  a  bullet  is  attributed  to  its 
impinging  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation  on  particles  of  vapour. 

The  time  intervening  between  the  primitive  sound  and 
its  echo  has  sometimes  been  employed  in  determining  the 
distance  from  the  observer  to  the  reflecting  object,  allowing 
571  feet  for  each  intermediate  second  of  time;  but  like  all 
methods  dependent  more  on  individual  judgment  than  me- 
chanical measurement,  this  process  must  be  liable  to  con- 
siderable irregularities. 

When  several  objects  reflect  sound,  the  number  of  echoes  is 
greatly  multiplied,  not  only  from  the  primary  echoes  of  each, 
but  also  from  secondary  and  tertiary  echoes  by  second  and 
third  reflections  of  returning  waves  against  the  reverbera- 
tor)' obstacles :  each  re-echo  consists  of  only  portions  or  frusta 
of  the  preceding ;  their  intensities  therefore  diminish,  and 
they  gradually  die  away  upon  tho  ear,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  images  become  obscure  and  by  degrees  impercepti- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  light  when  we  look 
between  two  opposite  and  parallel  plane  mirrors. 

The  first  echo  heard  in  such  circumstances  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  the  loudest.  Taking  any  ellipse  of 
which  one  focus  is  the  origin  of  the  sound  and  the  other 
the  place  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  well-known  property  of  this 
curve  that  right  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point  in 
it  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Con- 
ceive now  this  ellipse  to  rotate  round  the  line  joining  the 
foci  so  as  to  form  a  prolate  spheroid,  then  sound  emanat- 
ing from  one  focus  and  reflected  by  a  portion  of  the  surface 
will  he  directed  after  reflection  to  the  other,  and  its  intensity 
will  depend  on  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  the  focus  by 
the  reflecting  body.  Each  echoing  body  may  be  conceived 
as  a  portion  Of  such  a  spheroidical  surface,  taking  a  great 
axis  major  to  comprehend  the  more  distant  bodies;  and 
since  the  sum  of  the  solid  angles  subtended  by  the  more 
distant  reflectors  may  be  greater  than  those  given  by  the 
nearer,  the  echo  produced  by  them,  though  not  reaching 
the  ear  as  soon  as  that  of  the  nearer,  may,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  louder,  bearing  in  mind  in  our  estimate  that 
this  intensity  has  a  source  of  diminution  in  the  increase  of 
distance.  This  case  frequently  occurs  in  places  encom- 
passed by  chains  of  mountains,  as  the  Killarney  and  Welsh 
lakes,  &c. 

When  the  succession  of  echoes  from  several  bodies  is  suf- 
ficiently rapid,  a  continued  sound  or  note  may  be  produced, 
though  the  original  sound  was  merely  momentary;  and 
when  not  sufficiently  rapid  for  this  purpose,  a  clamorous 
noise  is  produced,  and  hence  Echo  with  her  thousand 
tongues  and  babbling  propensities  has  furnished  matter  for 
poetic  imagination  from  Ovid  to  Shakspeare.  As  a  single 
ha  may  be  converted  into  an  imitation  of  a  stunning  laugh, 
the  romantic  and  echoing  regions  inhabited  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian races  materially  assisted  their  untutored  ima- 
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joinings  in  attributing  this  appalling  music  to  the  aerial 
revelries  of  invisible  hags  or  witches. 

But  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  original 
cause  of  sound  may  be  said  to  exist  simultaneously  through 
an  extensive  tract  of  an  excited  atmosphere,  a  sound  per- 
fectly continuous  and  majestic  is  produced  in  the  thunder- 
roll,  which  may  frequently  be  heard  again  echoed  by  neigh- 
bouring clouds,  or  awfully  prolonged  by  repeated  reflections 
from  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains. 

A  similar  effect  of  rapidly  repeated  echoes  may  be  per- 
ceived in  the  prolonged  tread  and  ringing  sounds  which  we 
hear  when  walking  in  stillness  through  long  galleries,  clois- 
ters, and  other  narrow  passages  with  parallel  sides,  particu- 
larly when  the  air  is  confined ;  but  hangings  and  carpet- 
ing*, yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  sonorous  waves,  or 
stifling  them  by  a  multitude  of  interior  reflections,  together 
with  open  windows  or  much  furniture,  diminish  these  effects 
to  a  great  extent. 

The  distribution  of  sound  in  public  edifices,  so  that  the 
echoes  may  be  most  advantageously  brought  to  strengthen 
the  original  sound,  is  a  subject  practically  deserving  of 
much  attention.  For  some  sensible  observations  on  the 
errors  of  architects  in  this  respect,  we  must  refer  to  Sir  J. 
Herschcl's  treatise  on  Sound.  Certainly  the  unlucky  error 
of  placing  the  confessional  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti  in  a 
focus  conjugate  to  another  and  unenclosed  part  of  the 
church,  by  which  Echo  was  instrumental  in  informing  a 
husband  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse,  and  the  parabolic 
reflector  of  a  late  ingenious  clergyman  at  Cambridge,  which 
had  the  effect  of  completely  stunning  him,  however  impar- 
tially his  voice  was  distributed  to  his  congregation,  are  not 
inconveniences  of  such  common  occurrence  as  those  con- 
trivances by  which  a  part  of  an  audience  in  a  church  or 
theatre  possesses  a  monopoly,  while  the  remainder  witness 
the  ceremony  or  performance  in  dumb  show. 

A  ludicrous  anecdote,  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  a 
Frenchman  calling  out  Satan,  and  being  answered  Va-t'en, 
led  him  to  assert  that  the  letter  S  was  not  echoed,  and  this 
assertion  has  been  copied  by  several  cyclopedists.  The 
fact  is,  that  S  being  in  a  great  measure  a  breathing,  the 
distance  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  distinct  echo  is 
too  great  to  render  it  audible,  owing  to  its  small  intensity ; 
but  when  its  echo  is  taken  at  a  small  distance,  the  effect  is 
to  increase  the  sound,  and  this  very  disagreeable  prolonga- 
tion is  very  perceptible  in  churches  wheneverpersons  in  re- 
peating the  service  make  use  of  this  letter.  The  whispering 
gallery  of  St.  Paul's  is  another  instance  of  this  error,  for  a 
low  whisper  uttered  at  one  end  is  conveyed  by  successive 
reflections  along  its  curved  roof,  and  being  again  concen- 
trated at  the  other  end,  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

When  the  reflecting  surfaces,  instead  of  plane,  are  curved, 
as  in  caverns,  grottos,  rocks,  or  ruined  buildings,  the  re- 
flected sound  will  be  most  intense  at  the  foci,  or  the  points 
which  would  be  most  enlightened  by  reflection  if  a  lumi- 
nous body  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  original 
source  of  sound. 

Whatever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  echoing  surface,  the 
total  path  traversed  by  a  wave  in  a  given  time  before  and 
after  reflection  taken  together  is  constant  (and  in  different 
times  is  proportional  to  the  time) ;  therefore  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  plane  section  of  the  echoing  surface  is  common 
also  to  an  ellipse  having  one  focus  at  the  origin  of  sound, 
the  other  in  the  returning  wave,  and  the  axis  major  equal 
to  the  space  traversed  by  sound  in  a  given  time.  Hence, 
first,  the  plane  sections  of  the  returning  wave  are  the  loci 
of  the  second  foci  of  a  series  of  ellipses,  having  a  common 
focus  and  equal  axes  major,  and  all  touching  the  section  of 
the  echoing  surface ;  and,  secondly,  the  figure  of  an  ob- 
stacle necessary  to  produce  a  given  wave  will  be  found  by 
taking  the  curve  which  touches  a  series  of  ellipses  having 
their  second  foci  in  this  wave  surface  and  their  first  focus 
and  axes  major  as  before :  this,  strictly  speaking,  should 
however  be  confined  to  surfaces  of  revolution. 

E'CU  A,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  intendencia  or  pro- 
vince of  Sevilla,  situated  on  the  river  Genii,  in  a  fine  plain, 
on  the  high  road  from  Sevilla  to  Cordova,  about  55  miles 
north-east  of  the  former  city.  Its  antient  name  was  Astigis ; 
the  Romans  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  of  Colonia  Augusta 
Firma.  The  name  of  Ecija  was  given  to  it  by  the  Moors 
(Minano).  Ecija  has  a  population  of  34,000  inhabitants, 
many  churches  and  convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings,  and  a  very  fine  promenade  along  the 
banks  of  the  Genii,  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.   It 


is  the  residence  of  a  corregidor  and  an  alcalde  mayor.  'Hie 
territory  is  rich  in  corn  and  olives ;  there  are  also  some 
manufactories  of  woollens  and  linens.  Ecija  is  the  birth- 
place of  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  a  Spanish  dramatist  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  a  few  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

ECKHEL,  JOSEPH  HILARY,  an  eminent  antiquary 
and  numismatist,  was  born  at  Entzersfeld,  in  Austria,  Ja- 
nuary 1 3, 1 737.  His  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Count 
Sinzendorf,  sent  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  Jesuits*  Col- 
lege at  Vienna,  where,  in  1751,  he  was  enrolled  in  their 
society.  He  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  divinity,  and 
the  learned  languages ;  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  anti- 
quities and  medals.  His  skill  in  the  latter  induced 
the  superiors  of  the  college,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  give 
him  the  place  of  keeper  of  their  cabinet  of  medals  and 
coins.  In  1772  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  Leopold  II.,  engaged  him  to  arrange  his  collec- 
tion; and  on  his  return  to  Vienna,  in  1774,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Medals,  and 
professor  of  antiquities.  In  1 7  7 5  he  published  his  first  work 
upon  his  favourite  study,  entitled  *  Numi  veteres  Anecdoti 
ex  Museis  Caesareo  Vindobonensi,  Florentino  Majmi  Du- 
cis  Etruri®,  Granelliano  nunc  Ceesareo,  Vitzaino,  Festetic- 
siano,  Savorgnano  Vencto,  aliisque,'  4to  Vienna.  This  was 
followed  in  1776  by  '  Catalogus  Musei  Ccesarei  Vindobo- 
nensis  Numorum  Veterum,  distributus  in  partes  ii.  quaruro 
prior  Monetam  Urbium,  Populorum,  Regum,  altera  Roma- 
norum  complect itur,'  2  torn,  folio,  accompanied  by  eight 
plates  of  inedited  coins.  In  1786  he  published  his  '  Sylloge 
1  ma.  numorum  anecdotorum  Thesauri  Cs&sarei,'  4to. ;  and  hit 
*  Descriptio  Numorum  Antiochiee  Syria,  sive  Specimen  Artit 
critical  NumoriaV  4 to.,  likewise  printed  at  Vienna,  the  same 
year:  and  in  1787  produced  a  small  elementary  work  on  coins 
for  the  use  of  schools,  in  his  native  language,  entitled '  Kurz- 
gefasste  Anfangsgriinde  zur  alten  Numismatik,'  8vo.,  Vien. 
This  work  has  more  recently  been  improved  and  published 
in  France,  under  the  title  of  '  Traite*  Elementaire  de  Nu- 
mismatique  Grecque  et  Romaine,  compose"  d'apres  eelui 
d'Eckhel,'  par  Gerard  Jacob,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Par.  1825.  In 
1788  Eckhel  published  a  folio  volume  upon  the  gems  of  the 
Imperial  Collection,  'Choix  de  Pierres  graveesdu  Cabinet 
Imperial  des  Antiques,  representees  en  xl.  Planches  ;'  and 
in  1 792  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Dectrina  Numorum  Vete- 
rum,' Vienna,  4to. ;  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  which 
was  published  in  1798.  A  supplement  to  it,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  has  since  appeared,  '  Addenda  ad  Eckhelii 
Doctrinam  Numorum  Veterum  ex  ejusdem  Autographo 
postumo,'  4 to.,  Vindob.,  1826.  This  work,  which  embraces 
the  science  of  numismatics  in  general,  has  placed  Eckhel 
at  the  head  of  all  the  writers  upon  antient  coins.  He  died; 
May  16th,  1798,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  the  Baron  de 
Locella, 

In  his  younger  years  Eckhel  published  three  or  four  small 
pieces  unconnected  with  numismatics :  namely,  two  Latin 
odes  on  the  nuptials  of  Joseph  II.,  in  1765;  another  in 
German,  in  1768,  on  the  departure  of  Maria  Carolina, 
archduchess  of  Austria,  from  Vienna ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards an  oration  in  German  on  the  occasion  of  the  empe- 
ror's visit  to  Italy, '  Rede  auf  die  Reise  Josephs  II.  in  Ita- 
lien,'  8vo.,  Wien.,  1770.  An  'Explication  gramma ticale 
des  Prophities  d'Haggee,'  by  him,  appeared  in  Millin's  Ma- 
gasin  Encyclop&lique,  IIe  annee,  torn,  ii.,  p.  461. 

(Saxii  Onomasticon ;  Visconti's  account  of  Eckhel  in 
the  BiograjMe  Universelle,  torn,  xii.,  8vo„  Par.  1814,  p.  463- 
467;  and  the  '  Notitia  Literaria  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  J.  H. 
Eckhel,  translated  from  the  French  of  Mill  in,  prefixed  to 
the  '  Addenda  ad  Doctrinam  Numorum  Veterum/) 

ECKMUHL  or  EGGMUHL,  a  village  on  the  Laber, 
consisting  of  about  sixteen  houses,  with  a  castle,  and  si* 
tuatod  in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Regen,  in  48°  47'  N. 
lat,  and  12°  3'  E.  long.  It  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  signal 
victory  which  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  the  em- 

Seror  Napoleon,  gained  over  the  Austrians,  under  the  arch- 
uke  Charles,  on  the  22nd  April,  1809.  In  testimony  of 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  which  Marshal  Davoust  displayed 
on  this  occasion,  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  prince  of 
Eckmiihl  upon  him. 

ECLECTICS,  the  name  given  to  those  philosophers 
who,  without  adopting  any  particular  system  or  dogmatizing 
for  themselves,  professed  to  select  (kXiyciy)  from  other  phi- 
losophical systems  whatever  they  conceived  most  conform- 
able tfc  truth,  and  fitted  those  detached  parts  together  so  as 
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to  form   a  new  whole.    The  notion  of  such  a  union  of 

Srring  systems  seems  first   to  have  originated  with  the 
_  eoplatonists,  who  endeavoured  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Peripatetics  by  the  adoption  of 
such  parts  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  as  could  be  made  to 
tally  with  their  modification  of  the  academic  philosophy. 
This  union  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies 
vas  attempted  first  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  taken  up  and  maintained  by  Ammonius  Saccas. 
It  may  be  doubted  however  if  the  title  of  Eclectics  can  be 
properly  given  to  Potamo  or  Ammonius,  the  former  of  whom 
vas  in  fact  merely  a  Neoplatonist,  and  the  latter  rather 
jumbled  together  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
(with  the  exception  of  that  of  Epicurus)  than  selected  the 
consistent  parts  of  all  of  them.    The  most  eminent  of  the 
followers  of  Ammonius  were  Plotinus,  Porphyry-,  Jambli- 
chus,  Proclus,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus ;  and  the  antient 
Eclecticism  became  at  last  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  Platonism  with  Christianity.    The  modern  and 
more  genuine  school  of  Eclecticism  sprung  up  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when   Bacon    and   Descartes    flourished. 
These   philosophers  refusing  to  acknowledge   themselves 
members  of  any  particular  sect,  or  to  adopt  any  principle 
on  the  mere  authority  of  their  predecessors,  formed  systems 
for  themselves  which  admitted  the  doctrines  of  any  other 
sect  without  distinction  whenever  those  doctrines  were  not 
at  variance  with  what  their  own  investigation  had  taught 
them  of  the  nature  of  things.    But  modern  philosophers 
have  since  then  formed  themselves  into  new  sects,  and  a 
new  Eclecticism  has  consequently  arisen  in  our  own  days, 
of  which  the  originator  was  Hegel,  and  the  present  sup- 
porter Victor  Cousin:   this  newest  Eclecticism  resembles 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  in  being  rather  a  union 
of  systems  than  a  selection  from  them,  and  though  it  has 
partisans  on  the  continent,  and  especially  at  Berlin,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  it  will  be  soon  taken  up  in  this  country, 
where  persons  who  read  or  talk  about  metaphysics  are  gene- 
rally attached  to  some  particular  sect  of  modern  philosophy. 
ECLIPSE  (ecleipsis,  fcXenf/tc),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  the  disappearance  of  a  heavenly  body.    This 
may  happen  in  two  distinct  ways;   either  the  disappear- 
ing body  may  be  lost  on  account  of  another  body  coming 
between  it  and  its  source  of  light,  and  thus  intercepting  the 
light ;  or  the.  disappearance  of  a  body  may  be  caused  by 
another  body  coming  between  it  and  the  spectator.    These 
two  seta  of  circumstances,  though  ending  in  the  same 
species  of  phenomenon,  are  yet  of  a  character  so  different 
that  it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  the  two  in  separate 
articles.     We  shall  therefore  here  content  ourselves  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  eclipses ;  leaving 
farmer  detail,  when  necessary,  to  the  articles  which  will 
to  referred  to. 


Let  us  suppose  a  spherical  body  AB,  which  is  luminous, 
and  another  C  D,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  is  not  lu- 
■nooum.  Let  us  consider  first  the  circular  sections  of  these 
bodies  made  by  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  common  tan- 

5U  he  drawn  to  these  sections,  four  in  number,  namely, 
,  BY,  AM,  and  BN.  If  the  bodies  be  very  distant  from 
sarh  other,  in  comparison  with  their  bulk,  then  it  will  be 
wlftcient  for  practical  purposes  to  consider  these  common 
tsapsnts  as  intersecting  at  A  and  B,  and  C  and  D,  the  op- 
pose extremities  of  two  parallel  diameters.  If  the  whole 
sgare  then  revolve  round  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
tve  circles,  the  spherical  bodies  will  be  reproduced,  together 
vith  the  conical  envelopes  by  which  it  may  be  seen  on  what 
thephases  of  an  eclipse  depend. 

The  whole  space  generated  by  the  revolution  of  Y  C  D  X 
Kin  whole  or  in  part,  deprived  of  the  light  from  A  B. 
Within  the  space  CDZ  (or  the  cone  generated  by  its  revo- 
lution), the  loss  of  light  is  total :  a  spectator  situated  within 
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that  cone  sees  no  part  of  A  B,  and  a  planet  which  receives 
its  light  from  A  B  cannot,  when  in  that  cone,  be  visible  in 
any  part  of  space.  This  is  even  true  at  the  point  Z ;  but 
anywhere  within  the  cone  NZM,  more  or  less  of  the 
border  of  A  B  is  visible,  and  C  D  hides  a  portion  of  the 
middle  of  A  B.  If  C  D  be  small  in  comparison  with  A  B, 
then  the  effect  of  C  D  to  a  spectator  situated  far  off  in 
N  Z  M  is  only  the  appearance  01  a  small  dark  spot  upon  the 
face  of  AB. 

Within  the  spaces  YCZN  and  MZDX,  a  part  only  of 
the  face  of  A  B  is  hidden  from  a  spectator  there  situated,1 
and  part  only  of  the  light  of  A B  is  lost.  On  the  lines  C  Y 
or  DX  the  spectator  imagines  the  two  bodies  AB  and  CD 
to  be  in  contact. 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  takes  place  by 
the  removal  of  the  light  from  the  body  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  moon.    [Moon,  Eclipse  of.] 

2.  The  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter*s  surface, 
occasioned  by  one  of  its  satellites  passing  between  it  and 
the  sun.  This  is  usually  called  the  transit  of  the  satellite's 
shadow  over  the  disc  of  Jupiter.     [Jupiter.] 

3.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.     [Jupiter.] 

The  eclipses  in  which  the  disappearance  arises  from  the 
absolute  interposition  of  another  planet  are — 

1.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  [Sun,  Eclipse  of],  meaning 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon. 

2.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  (that  is,  of  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  sun)  by  Mercury  or  by  Venus,  commonly  called  the 
transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  [Mer- 
cury, Transit  of  ;  Venus,  Transit  of.] 

3.  The  occupation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the  moon.  [Moon.] 

4.  The  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  Jupiter  by  one  of  its  own 
satellites,  or  transit  of  a  satellite  over  the  disc.  [Jupiter.] 

5.  The  eclipse  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  by  Jupiter  itself, 
or  occult  at  ion  of  a  satellite  by  the  planet.  [Jupiter.] 

We  have  here  mentioned  such  eclipses  as  are  not  un- 
frequent :  the  only  additional  phenomenon  which  we  are 
aware  of  is  the  eclipse  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  of  Saturn  by 
a  satellite,  or  passage  of  a  satellite  over  the  ring,  seen  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel.  '  The  satellites  of  Saturn  must  suffer 
eclipses  of  the  first  kind  by  entering  the  shadows  either  of 
the  planet  or  the  ring,  and  of  the  second  kind  both  from 
the  planet  and  the  ring ;  but  these  satellites  are  only  seen 
with  very  good  telescopes  and  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, so  that  their  eclipses  excite  little  public  curiosity. 

ECLIPTIC.    [Equator  and  Ecliptic] 

ECLOGUE.    [Bucolics.] 

ECONOMISTES.    [Political  EconomyJ 

ECPHIMO'TES  (Fitzinger),  a  genus  of  Saurians,  po*. 
sessing  the  teeth  and  pores  of  the  genus  Polychrus,  but 
with  small  scales  on  the  body  only.  The  tail,  which  is 
large,  has  great  scales,  which  are  pointed  and  carinated. 
The  head  is  covered  with  plates.  The  foim  is  a-little  short 
and  flattened  like  that  of  some  of  the  Agama*,  rather  than 
like  the  slender  shape  of  Polychrus.  Example,  Ecphi- 
motes  tuherculatus  (Agama  tuberculata,  Spix ;  Tropidurus 
torquatus,  Pr.  Max.) 

Description.  —  Ash -coloured,  sprinkled  with  whitish 
blotches :  a  demi-collar  of  black  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Locality,  Brazil. 

ECTOPISTES.    [Cohtmbjd.b,  vol.  vii.,  p.  373.] 

ECTOPISTI'NiB.    [Columbidje,  vol.  vii.,  p.  373.1 

ECUADOR  is  one  of  the  three  republics,  which,  before 
1831,  constituted  the  republic  of  Colombia,  but  since  that 
time  has  become  a  separate  government.  It  comprehends 
the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  with  the  plains  extending 
east  of  it  between  the  Amazon  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
Uaupes,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  the 
north.  Its  boundaries  are  not  marked  by  natural  objects, 
but  follow  mostly  imaginary  lines.  A  line  beginning  at 
Tabatinga,  on  the  Amazon,  and  running  due  north,  along 
the  meridian  of  70°  1 2',  divides  Ecuador  from  Brazil  as  far 
as  1°  10'  N.  lat.,  whence  the  boundary  line  runs  on  this 
parallel  to  the  Rio  Negro,.  The  Rio  Negro  separates 
Ecuador  from  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  and  the  uaupes 
forms  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course  the  boundary  oe- 
tween  it  and  New  Granada.  Farther  west  this  line  extends 
over  the  mountain  range  in  which  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
the  Rio  Cauca  originate,  then  passes  over  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  mountain-knot  of  Los  Pastos,  and  terminates 
with  the  lower  course  of  the  Rio  de  log  Patias,  on  the  Pacific. 
The  Pacific  forms  its  western  boundary.  On  the  south, 
Ecuador  is  separated  from  Pern  by  a  line  beginning  near 
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Tumbez,  on  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  and  running  m  a  south- 
south-east  direction  to  the  Rio  Amazon,  which  it  joins  a 
short  distance  above  S.  Jaen  de  Bracaraoros.  From  this 
point  the  Rio  Amazon  constitutes  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween both  republics. 

Ecuador  extends  from  5°  50'  S.  lat.  to  1°  12'  N.  lat.,  and 
from  69°  40'  to  SO'  40'  W.  long.  It*  surface  is  vaguely  cal- 
culated at  more  than  537,000  square  miles,  or  more  than 
four  times  and  a  half  the  area  of  the  British  Islands. 

About  one-fourth  of  its  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
Andes  enter  the  country  between  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  and 
S.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  and  thence  run  in  a  northern  and 
north-eastern  direction  to  the  northern  boundary.  This 
chain  forms  in  the  southern  and  northern  extremity  two 
large  mountain-knots,  that  of  Loxa,  between  5°  30*  and 
and  3°  1  br  S.  lat.,  and  that  of  Los  Pastos,  between  21'  and 
1°  13'  N.  lat.  The  first  occupies,  according  to  Humboldt, 
11,650  square  miles,  and  the  second  8700.  Between  these 
two  mountain-knots  the  Andes  form  an  enormous  mass  of 
rocks,  covering  in  width  an  extent  of  70  or  80  miles.  Both 
declivities  are  rather  steep,  but  especially  that  towards  the 
eastern  plains.  On  both  edges  of  this  mass  are  lofty  ranges 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  crowned  by  numerous 
summits,  several  of  which  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
congelation.  The  highest  ridges  of  those  ranges  may  be 
about  fifty  miles  distant  from  one  another;  and  between 
them  extends  a  longitudinal  valley,  which  measures  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  across,  and  extends  nearly  300  miles 
in  length.  At  two  points  transverse  ridges  unite  the  two 
ranges,  and  thus  the  great  valley  is  divided  into  three 
smaller  valleys.  The  most  southern  of  these  valleys,  that  of 
Cuenca,  extends  from  33 1 5'  to  2°  27'  S.  lat.,  with  a  mean  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  about  7800  feet.  Its  waters  join  the 
Rio  de  S.  Jago,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  The  summits  of 
the  ranges  which  surround  it  rise  only  to  about  10,000  feet 
and  nowhere  attain  the  snow-line,  except  the  range  of 
Assuay  (2°  27'  to  2°  SO7  S.  lat.),  which  separates  the  valley 
of  Cuenca  from  that  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  and  rises  near 
the  Ladera  de  Cadlud,  on  the  great  road,  to  15,520  feet,  and 
consequently  approaches  the  snow-line.  To  the  north  of 
this  transverse  ridge  extends  the  valley  of  Alausi  and  Ham- 
bato from  2°  27'  to  30'  S.  lat.  Its  surface  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  the  preceding  valley,  and  may  be  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  waters  run  off  to  the  Marona 
and  Pastaza,  two  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  On  the  range 
east  of  this  valley  are  the  volcanoes  of  Sangay  of  Collanes 
and  of  Llangate,  and  on  that  on  the  east  rises  Chimborazo 
(21,420  feet  above  the  sea),  and  the  Carguairazo.  Tbe  trans- 
verse ridge  which  separates  this  valley  from  that  of  Quito 
h  called  the  Alto  de  Chisinche.  It  is  only  about  500  feet 
above  the  plains  contiguous  to  it  on  the  northern  side,  and 
is  of  inconsiderable  width.  At  its  western  extremity 
stands  the  volcano  of  Co  to  pax  i,  which  attains  a  height  of 
18,880  feet,  and  at  its  eastern  the  Yliniza,  which  rises  to 
17,376  feet.  This  Alto  de  Chisinche  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  seas.  The  valley  of  Quito 
extends  from  40'  S.  lat.,  to  20'  N.  lat.  to  the  mountain-knot 
of  Los  Pastos.  Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about 
9600  feet.  Its  waters  run  off  by  the  Rio  Pita,  which  joins 
the  Rio  de  las  Esmcraldas,  and  thus  flows  into  the  Pacific. 
On  the  range  standing  cast  of  this  valley  are  the  Autisana, 
19,136  feet  high,  and  the  Cayambe  Urcu,  19,548  feet  high. 
The  Cayambe  Urcu  is  on  the  equator.  On  the  western 
range  are  the  Pichincha,  15,936  feet  high,  and  the  Coto- 
cache,  which  rises  to  16,448  feet.  On  the  mountain-knot 
de  los  Pastos  are  several  volcanoes,  as  those  of  Cumbal, 
Chiles,  and  Pasto.  The  elevated  plains,  which  are  inha- 
bited, on  that  mountain  region  arc  10,240  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  country  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  filled 
up  with  mountains  of  various  elevations,  which  towards 
the  shores  sink  down  to  hills.  The  shores  themselves  are 
high,  but  not  of  great  elevation,  except  iu  a  few  places,  as 
at  Capo  S.  Lorenzo.  The  country  along  the  river  of  Guaya- 
quil forms  an  exception.  Here  a  plain  extends  several  miles 
in  width,  and  is  so  low  that  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  in  the  rainy  season,  and  part  has 
been  changed  into  a  swamp. 

The  great  plain  east  of  the  Andes  is  partly  wooded  and 
partly  a  savana;  but  in  its  present  state  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance, being  only  inhabited  by  the  natives. 

The  princiual  river  of  Ecuador  is  the  Amazon,  which  is 
hero  called  Tunguragua.  Where  it  leaves  Peru,  and  begins 


to  form  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  republics,  com- 
mence the  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  with  which  it 
issues  from  the  Andes.  Near  S.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros  is 
the  Pongo  de  Rentema,  where  the  river,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  only  1232  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lowe 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  and  between 
Santiago  de  las  Montanes  and  Borja,  is  tbe  rapid  or  Pongo  of 
Manseriche,  where  the  river  is  narrowed  to  about  150  feet, 
and  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles  rushes  down  with  incre- 
dible velocity.  Below  this  Pongo  the  Amazon  becomes 
navigable,  and  continues  so  to  its  mouth.  [Amazon.] 
Within  the  boundary  of  Ecuador,  the  Amazon  receives  the 
Marona,  Pastaza,  Tigre  and  Napo,  which  descend  from  tbe 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes.  The  Putumayo  and  the 
Yapura,  which  descend  from  the  same  range  and  in  the 
same  direction,  fall  into  the  Amazon  within  Brazil.  The 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  side  of  the  Andes 
have  a  comparatively  short  course.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  Rio  de  los  Patias,  Rio  de  las  Esraeraldas,  and  the  river 
of  Guayaquil ;  but  only  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
is  navigated  by  large  vessels  to  the  town  of  Guayaquil,  and 
by  river-boats  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  higher. 

The  temperature  must,  of  course,  differ  considerably  in 
the  elevated  valleys  which  are  surrounded  by  the  high 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  low  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  range.  In  the  valley  of  Quito  the  seasons  axe 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  day, 
all  the  year  is  round,  is  between  60°  and  67°,  and  that  of 
the  night  between  48°  and  52°  of  Fahrenheit  The  winds 
blow  continually,  but  never  with  great  violence.  They  ge- 
nerally come  from  the  north  or  south,  but  occasionally  shift 
to  other  quarters,  without  apparently  depending  in  any 
degree  on  the  seasons.  During  the  whole  morning,  till  one 
or  two  o'clock,  the  weather  is  generally  delightful,  and  tht 
sky  serene  and  clear ;  but  after  this  hour  vapours  begin  to 
rise,  and  the  whole  sky  is  gradually  covered  with  olack 
clouds,  which  bring  on  dreadful  tempests  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain.  At  sunset  the 
weather  generally  clears  up,  and  the  nights  are  as  serene  as 
the  mornings.  The  rains  sometimes  continue  all  night,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  three  or  four  days  in  succession. 
At  other  times  a  few  fine  days,  without  rain,  follow  one 
another.  The  interval  between  September  and  May  it 
called  the  winter,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  sum- 
mer. The  winter  is  only  distinguished  by  a  somewhat 
greater  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  summer  by  a  greater 
number  of  flue  days.  These  valleys  are  also  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  of  which  those  of  1698  and  1797  vera 
particularly  destructive.  In  the  last  earthquake  40,000  in- 
habitants are  stated  to  have  perished  in  the  valleys ;  and, 
it  is  said,  that  the  climate  of  Quito  has  become  much  colder 
than  it  was  formerly. 

At  Guayaquil  and  on  the  other  valleys  along  the  coast 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  varies  between  78°  and 
82°.  From  December  to  April  the  heat  rites  to  95°  and  no 
more.  In  this  season  an  unvarying  calm  prevails,  and  the 
rain  continues  day  and  night  with  short  interruptions ;  it 
is  accompanied  with  frequent  and  dreadful  tempests  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
heat  is  moderated  by  the  south-western  and  west-south- 
western winds,  which  blow  with  considerable  force  from 
noon  to  five  or  six  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The 
sky  is  always  serene  and  bright,  gentle  showers  being  rarely 
known  to  fall.    This  season  is  stated  to  be  very  healthy. 

The  great  plain  extending  along  tbe  Rio  Amazon  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  has  a  hot  climate.  The  mean  tern 
perature  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  between  75°  and 
85°,  and  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  95°  and  more.  But 
every  day  at  two  o'clock  a  wind  begins  to  blow  with  great 
force,  and  continues  to  sun-set  ft  always  proceeds  from 
the  east,  and  is  considered  as  the  continuation  of  the  trade- 
winds.  Near  the  base  of  the  Andes  it  frequently  blows 
with  the  violence  of  a  storm.  In  this  region  rain  falls  nearly 
every  day,  generally  after  noon,  when  the  wind  commences. 

Agriculture  varies  with  the  elevation  of  the  cultivated 
land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  snow-line,  which 
in  this  part  of  the  Andes  occurs  at  the  height  of  15,750  feet, 
the  vegetation  of  the  Paramos  (flat  tracts  on  the  summit  of 
the  range,  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea)  is  ex- 
tremely scanty,  consisting  only  of  two  or  three  species  of 
plants.  Districts  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  are 
covered  with  grass,  which  affords  good  sheep-walks ;  such 
are  the  plains  in  the  mountain-knot  of  Pastos.    The  cul- 
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tare  of  European  cereal i a  and  fruits  prevails  bel  ween  10,000 
and  4000  feet,  especially  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Andes, 
where  excellent  wheat  is  raised,  with  barley  and  Indian  corn. 
Lucern  is  also  extensively  grown  as  fodder  for  beasts  of 
burden.  In  those  parts  of  the  country  which  do  not  exceed 
m  elevation  4000  feet  abovo  the  sea  the  vegetables  culti- 
vated fur  food  are  oh  icily  sweet  potatoes,  mahdiocca,  yams 
and  bananas,  with  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  somo  leguminous 
plants.  The  most  common  fruit-trees  arc  cherimoyers, 
pine-apples,  papayas,  and  anonas.  There  arc  also  extensive 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  cocoa.  Among 
the  forost-treos  is  that  which  gives  the  cinchona  bark.  This 
tree  is  most  frequent  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain-knot 
of  Loxn,  where  it  grows  on  the  eastern  declivities  at  an 
elevation  of  6000  or  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  the  former 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  on  the  higher  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains.  Horses,  asses,  and  mules,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  he  articles  of  export.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  valleys  along  the  coast,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wax  is  collected ;  and  still  higher  up  are 
some  spots  where  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared.  Along 
the  coast  a  murex  is  found  which  juice  is  used  in  dyeing 
purple. 

Ecuador  is  less  rich  in  the  precious  metals  than  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  which  comprehend  a  portion  of 
the  Andes.  There  are  several  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  a  few  are  still  worked;  but  the  annual  produce  is  not 
considerable.  Lead  and  quicksilver  occur  in  some  places, 
and  in  others  sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantity. 
Salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  along  the  coast. 

The  population  of  Ecuador  is  composed  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Spaniards  and  of  the  aborigines.  The  proportion  of 
both  races  is  not  stated,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  abori- 
gine* constitute  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
Those  Indians  who  inhabit  the  elevated  valleys  belong  to 
the  race  of  the  Peruvians,  and  speak  iheQuichua  language. 
They  are  mostly  agriculturists,  and  cultivate  their  lands 
with  much  care.  They  apply  themselves  also  to  manufac- 
tures, a\nd  make  coarse  stuns  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  eastern  plain  are  much  lower  in 
civilization.  They  cultivate  only  small  pieces  of  ground, 
and  apply  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  Jesuits  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
Winging  them  over  to  Christianity  and  civilization ;  but  as 
their  successors  did  not  pursue  this  object  with  equal  zeal 
ar  success,  the  mistiones  decreased  gradually  in  extent  and 
population.  The  political  events  which  have  taken  place 
•nee  the  year  1812  have  driven  the  monks  out  of  the  coun- 
try, all  the  missiones  are  in  ruins,  and  tho  Indians  have 
returned  to  the  forests,  and  lost  all  marks  of  civilization. 
The  whole  population  was  thought  to  amount  in  1827  to 
492,000,  witn  the  exception  of  the  Indian  bravos  of  the 
plain.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  arc  in  the  elevated 
ttlleys  of  the  Andes. 

When  it  formed  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor was  divided  into  three  departments.  We  cannot  learn 
vhether  a  new  division  of  the  territory  has  been  mafic  since 
iU  separation,  and  we  shall  therefore  notice  that  which 
existed  before. 

1.  The  department  of  Ecuador  or  Quito  extends  along 
the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  do  Patias  to  Cape  Pa- 
srio.  and  comprehends  the  two  valleys  of  Quito  and  of 
Hambato  and  Alausi ;  to  which  is  added  a  portion  of  the 
eastern  plains  along  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  Yapura, 
Putumaya,  Napo,  Tigre,  and  Pastaza.  In  the  elevated  val- 
leys in  several  places  are  the  ruins  of  antient  palaces  of  the 
Incas,  and  in  many  districts  there  are  traces  of  the  great  road 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Incas  led  from  Quito  to  the  southern 
exlrcmity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  (from  the  equator  to  20° 
S.  lat.).  Its  principal  wealth  consists  in  its  extensive  corn- 
lelds,  and  its  numerous  herds  of  sheep,  cattle,  asses,  and 
mules :  it  has  also  a  few  mines  of  silver  and  gold.  It  is 
trrided  into  three  provinces,  named  from  three  mountains, 
Imtabura,  the  northern,  Pichincha,  the  central,  and  Chim- 
borazo, the  southern  province.  The  capital  of  the  republic, 
the  department,  and  tne  central  province,  is  Quito.  [Quito.] 
Nnrth  of  this  place  lies  8.  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  or  briefly 
Ib,rra,  a  well-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton :  it  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  Imbabura.  Not  far  from  it  is  Otavalo,  which 
likewise  has  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  20,000 
inhabitants.    On  the  coast  are  the  harbours  of  Esmeraldas, 


Atacarnes,  and  Carondelet,  but  they  are  not  visited  by 
foreign  vessels. 

South  of  Quito  is  Tacunga,  with  3000  inhabitants,  which, 
between  169b  and  1797,  was  four  times  destroyed  by  earth- 
quakes. Riobamba  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1797.  The 
new  town,  which  was  built  four  or  five  miles  farther  south, 
contains  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Chimborazo.  In  its  neighbourhood,  at  Tesoan, 
great  quantities  of  brimstone  are  made.  Hambato,  north- 
east of  Mount  Chimborazo,  with  9000- inhabitants,  and  Gua- 
randa,  south  of  tho  same  mountain,  have  some  commerce, 
owing  to  their  situation  on  the  road  between  Guayaquil 
and  Quito.  The  missiones  in  the  eastern  plain  have  almost 
disappeared. 

2.  The  department  of  Guayaquil  comprehends  the  coast 
between  Cape  Pasado  and  a  short  distance  from  the  boun- 
dary-line of  Peru,  and  extends  inland  to  the  upper  declivity 
of  the  Andes.  Its  commercial  wealth  consists  in  its  tro- 
pical productions,  especially  in  cocoa,  of  which  there  are 
extensive  plantations.  It  is  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Manabi,  the  northern,  and  Guayaquil,  the  southern.  The 
capital  is  Guayaquil.  [Guayaquil.]  On  the  banks  of  tho 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  are  Babayhoyo  and  Caracol,  which  are 
situated  at  the  points  where  the  river  ceases  to  be  navigable 
at  different  seasons,  and  consequently  on  that  account  are 
used  as  commercial  depots.  Puerto  Vejo,  a  small  place,  is 
tho  capital  of  the  province  of  Manabi:  its  harbour  is  at 
Manta.  Another  harbour  is  at  Punta  de  S.  Elena,  where 
much  salt  is  made.  Tho  island  of  Puna,  in  the  Bay  of 
Guayaquil,  has  an  area  of  more  than  200  square  miles.  At 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  had  a  population  of  20,000 
individuals,  who  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  fishermen.  To 
this  department  belong  the  Galapagos  Islands.  [Gala- 
pagos ] 

3.  The  department  of  Assuay  derives  its  name  from  the 
mountain-riagc  which  divides  tho  valley  of  Alausi  from  that 
of  Cuenca.  It  comprehend*  the  last-named  valley,  the 
mountain-knot  of  Loxa,  and  a  lew  miles  of  sea-coast  along 
tho  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  contiguous  to  the  boundary  of  Peru, 
with  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  plains.  In  a 
few  places  ruins  of  antient  temples  and  palaces  occur. 
Cinchona-bark  forms  its  principal  article  of  exportation. 
This  department  contains  many  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  the  valley  of  Cuenca  produces  grain  in  abundance.  A 
few  mines  are  found,  but  most  of  them  arc,  we  believe,  not 
worked  at  present.  This  department  is  divided  into  three 
provinces,  Cuenca,  which  comprehends  its  valley  and  the 
sea-coast ;  Loxa,  extending  over  the  mountain-region  of  that 
name;  and  S.  Jacn  de  Bracamoros,  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  and  the  eastern  plains  are  included.  l*he 
capital  is  Cuenca,  86-10  feet  above  the  sea,  a  large  but 
meanly-built  town,  with  20,000,  or,  according  to  others, 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  university ;  and  some  institu- 
tions for  education  have  been  recently  established.  At 
Azogues  arc  minos  of  quicksilver.  Loxa,  in  a  valley  6768 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  some  fine  churches,  and  10,000  in- 
habitants. It  trades  extensively  in  cinchona-bark.  Zaruma, 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  has  a  population  of 
6000,  and  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  port  of  Tumbez,  in  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  is  the  place 
where  Pizarro  made  his  descent  on  the  Peruvian  coast:  in 
its  neighbourhood  are  some  mines.  Jaen  de  Bracamoros 
has  4000  inhabitants.  Borja  is  a  small  place,  where  the 
Pongo  do  Manseriche  terminates.  The  missiones,  in  the 
eastern  plains,  which  formerly  were  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, arc  now  reduced  to  a  very  low  state. 

The  manufactures  in  cotton  and  wool  are  considerable  in 
Quito  as  well  as  in  Ibarra  and  Otavalo.  The  fabric  is 
course,  but  strong  and  durable,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
request  in  New  Granada,  and  in  several  sea-ports  ;  but  its 
use  has  lately  somewhat  diminished  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Lace  of  a  good  kind  is  also  made  in  Quito ;  but 
there  is  no  other  important  branch  of  industry. 

All  the  maritime  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  concentrated 
in  that  of  Guayaquil  [Guayaquil],  from  which  town  there 
is  a  road  to  Quito,  running  first  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  Guayaquil  to  Caracoi,  and  then  for  some  miles 
through  a  low  and  level  country.  It  then  begins  to  ascend 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes,  and  between  Caluma 
and  Guaranda  the  ascent  is  extremely  steep.  From  Gua- 
randa  .i  runs  over  the  plain  to  Hambato,  and  thence  to 
Quito.  The  great  road  which  connects  New  Granada  and 
Peru  runs  tlirough  the  high  valleys  of  Ecuador.    It  leads 
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from  Almaguer  in  New  Granada  over  the  Paramo  de  Puru- 
guay  (9408  feet  above  the  sea)  to  Pasto  (8578  feet),  and 
hence  over  the  Paramo  de  Boliche  (11,504  feet),  and  the 
Aito  de  Pucaia  (10,400  feet)  to  Ibarra  (73C8  feet)  and 
Quito  (9536).  In  the  Alto  de  Chisinche  it  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  10,000  feet.  Hence  it  traverses  Hambato 
(8864  feet),  Riobamba  Nueva  (9472  feet),  and  Alausi  (7984 
feet),  and  attains  on  the  Paramo  de  Assuay  15,536  feet. 
In  passing  this  range  many  lives  are  annually  lost.  From 
Cuenca(8640  feet)  it  runs  over  the  Alto  de  Pulla  (10,000 
feet)  to  Loxa  (6768  feet)  and  hence  to  Ayavaca  (S992  feet) 
in  Peru.  From  the  latter  place  it  proceeds  to  Truxillo  and 
Lima.  Formerly  European  commodities  were  imported 
into  Ecuador  by  this  road  from  New  Granada,  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  trade  nearly  the  whole  country  receives 
them  from  Guayaquil. 

Ecuador  was  discovered  by  Francis  Pizarro  in  1526,  and 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  downfal  of  the 
empire  of  the  lncas.  The  Spaniards  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  up  to  the  year  1812,  when  the  coun- 
try declared  against  them.  Quito  was  then  a  part  of  the 
vice-royalty  of  New  Granada,  and  it  participated  fully  in  the 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  which  ended  in  1823  with 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  By  the  conven- 
tion of  Cucutain  1821,  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  united 
and  formed  one  republic  under  the  name  of  Colombia,  but 
this  union  lasted  only  till  1831,  when  these  countries  again 
separated.  Ecuador,  or  the  antient  kingdom  of  Quito,  was 
then  also  separated  from  New  Granada,  and  since  that  time 
has  existed  as  an  independent  state.  While  it  was  united 
to  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  the  whole  republic  was 
under  a  central  government.  We  do  not  know  whether 
such  a  government  has  been  preserved  in  the  new  republic 
of  Ecuador,  or  if  it  at  present  consists  of  a  number  of  smaller 
states  united  by  a  federal  government.  (Condamine,  Ulloa, 
Humboldt,  Caldas  in  Mollien's  Travels.) 

EDDA.  The  northern  mythology,  which  in  regard  to 
wild  imagination  and  sublime  conceptions  surpasses  that  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  is  chiefly  contained  in  two  collections 
called  •  The  Ed  das,'  which  have  been  handed  down  flora 
time  immemorial  by  the  scalds,  or  antient  minstrels,  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  The  word  Edda 
signifies  Mother  of  Poetry.  In  the  beginning  these  my- 
thological records  were  communicatod  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  afterwards  written  down  with  the  sacred  charac- 
ters of  the  north,  the  Runic  characters,  an  alphabet  which 
the  Scandinavians  are  said  to  have  obtained  from  the  sea- 
faring Phoenicians.  The  Scandinavians  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion  the  Saxon*,  who  were  forced  by 
Charlemagne  to  exchange  it  for  Christianity.  After  the 
conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne,  the  worshippers  of 
the  religion  of  Odin  withdrew  to  Iceland,  where  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Scandinavians  were  preserved,  from  which 
Samund  Sigfudson,  a  clergyman,  and  Are  Frode,  the  his- 
torian, collected,  between  the  years  1056  and  1133,  the  older 
Edda. 

This  important  work  was  concealed  and  forgotten  for 
nearly  400  years.  However,  in  the  year  1643  a  fine  copy  of 
these  poems  was  found  by  Bishop  Svensen,  and  published 
in  3  vols.  4 to.,  containing  the  original  text,  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, and  a  dictionary  of  the  northern  mythology.  The 
contents  of  the  poems  are  prophecies,  elevated  conversations, 
and  magic  songs. 

The  new  Edda,  composed  or  arranged  two  hundred  years 
later,  is  a  systematic  poetical  compendium  of  the  former,  and 
is  divided  into  three  books ;  one  dogmatical  or  doctrinal, 
the  second  narrative,  and  the  third  critical.  The  Icelandic 
text  of  this  second  Edda  was  translated  in  the  year  1640, 
by  Resenius,  and  hence  it  is  culled  the  Resenian  Edda. 

Some  modern  critics  have  endeavoured  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  these  books,  but  their  objections  have  been 
completely  refuted  by  P.  C.  Muller,  Von  der  Hagen,  and  the 
brothers  Grimm. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Eddas,  as  compared  with  that  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
is  its  systematic  or  rather  epic  unity.  The  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  splits  into  numerous  branches, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  ocean  of  real  events.  That  of  the 
Edda,  on  the  contrary,  presents  in  the  very  beginning  the 
germs  of  one  all-destroying  catastrophe,  of  a  creation  which 
by  necessity  involves  the  final  destruction  of  the  universe. 
The  cosmology  itself  is  truly  original.  .  According  to  the 
Edda,  there  was  once  no  heaven  above  nor  earth  below,  but 


only  a  bottomless  deep,  and  a  world  of  mist  in  which  flowed 
the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour  every  thing.  Twelve 
rivers  issue  from  this  fountain.  When  they  had  flowed  w 
far  from  their  source  that  the  liquid  which  they  contained 
had  become  hardened,  they  ceased  to  flow,  and  froze  into 
ice ;  and  one  layer  of  ice  accumulating  over  the  other,  the 
great  deep  was  thus  filled  up. 

Southward  from  the  World  of  Mist  was  the  World  of 
Light.  From  the  former  proceeded  every  thing  dark  and 
cold ;  from  the  latter  whatever  is  warm  and  light  The 
one  was  the  principle  of  wrath  and  death ;  the  other,  the 
principle  of  love  and  life ;  a  warm  wind  blowing  from  tbt 
latter  upon  the  ice  melted  it.  The  melted  drops  became 
animated  by  the  power  of  him  who  had  sent  the  wind,  and 
from  them  sprung  Ymir  the  giant,  and  the  holy  Ash  Ydra- 
hill,  or  the  tree  of  life,  which  spreads  its  roots  through  all 
the  deep,  and  its  branches  over  the  universe.  Under 
Ymir's  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and  from 
them  proceeded  the  ice  giants,  the  heroes,  and  the  gods. 
This  cosmogony  is  the  offspring  of  a  northern  view  of  nature. 
It  is  natural  that  ice  should  appear  to  the  Scandinavians  as 
dead  matter,  or  as  the  bad  principle,  and  heat  and  light,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  creative  powers,  or  good  principle.  The 
contrast  of  these  two  principles  under  different  symbols,  of 
good  and  bad  genii,  heroes,  and  gods,  the  alternate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  one  over  the  other  until  the  fiery  snake  con- 
sumes  universal  nature  with  all-destroying  flames,  forms  the 
cyclus  of  the  great  tragedy — among  the  incidents  of  which, 
the  death  of  Baldur,the  beau  ideal  of  Scandinavian  heroism, 
the  Achilles  of  the  north,  forms  one  of  the  most  heart* 
touching  episodes.  The  existence  of  one  supreme  ruling 
principle,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  immortal 
soul  in  man,  are  also  traceable  in  different  symbols  of  the 
Edda.  In  both  Eddaswe  find  also  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
great  German  national  epic  poem,  *  Der  Niebeluntgen  Lied.' 
Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  this  subject 
may  consult  Edda  Saemwida  hint  Froeda,  and  Creuzer's 
Symbolik. 

EDDOES,  the  name  by  which  the  esculent  Caladium  is 
known  by  the  blacks  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  leaves  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbages  with  us,  but  their  acridity 
renders  them  unsuitable  for  a  European  palate. 

EDDY  is  a  circular  motion  of  the  water,  either  in  riven 
or  in  the  sea.  It  exists  more  -frequently  in  rivers  between 
the  proper  current  and  the  counter  current.  The  edges  of 
one  current  brushing  against  another  give  to  a  small  portion 
of  water  a  circular  motion.  But  an  eddy  is  also  produced 
when  the  current,  running  with  some  violence  against  a 
rock  or  elevated  shore,  is  driven  back  and  meets  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  or  on  the  opposite  shore  another  obstacle  to  its 
course.  In  this  case  the  eddy  generally  occupies  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  frequently  called  a  whirl- 
pool. Eddies  occur  in  the  sea  likewise,  where  two  currents 
run  parallel,  but  in  different  directions,  as  between  the 
Equatorial  and  North  African  current.  Whirl|>ools  aba 
occur  frequently  among  rocky  islands  near  a  coast 
[Whirlpool.] 

EDDYSTONE  or  EDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE  is 
constructed  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  rock  which  bears 
from  Plymouth  south  by  west,  and  from  the  Ram  Head 
south  half  a  point  east.  It  is  distant  from  the  anchoring 
in  the  Sound  four  leagues,  and  from  Ram  Head  about 
three  leagues  and  a  half,  which  latter  is  the  nearest  shorn 
to  the  lighthouse.  The  Isle  of  Mays  tone  bears  from  the 
lighthouse  about  north-east  by  north,  and  is  also  four 
leagues  distant.  All  the  rocks  near  the  house  are  on  the 
east  side,  stretching  to  the  north  and  south,  and  they  are  all 
covered  at  high  water;  but  on  the  west  side  any  ship  may 
sail  close  by  the  house  in  twelve  or  thirteen  fathoms  water, 
and  there  are  no  hidden  rocks.  Towaids  the  east  by  north, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  there  is  a  rock 
which  never  appears  but  at  low  spring  tides.  (Winstanley's 
Lighthouse,  book  i.,  cap.  1 1 ;   Smea ton's  Narrative.) 

The  present  edifice  is  a  circular  tower  of  stone  sweeping 
up  with  a  gentle  curve  from  the  base,  and  graduully  dimi- 
nishing to  the  top,  somewhat  similar  to  the  swelling  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  The  upper  extremity  is  finished  with  a 
kind  of  cornice,  and  is  surmounted  with  a  lantern,  having 
a  gallery  round  it  with  an  iron  balustrade.  The  tower  is 
furnished  with  a  door  and  windows,  and  a  staircase  and 
ladders  for  ascendinz  to  the  lantern,  through  the  apart- 
ments for  those  who  keep  watch.  Mr.  Smcaton  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  constructing  the  present  lighthouse  in 
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the  spring  of  the  year  1 756,  and  completed  it  in  consider- 
ably less  time  than  was  originally  proposed,  which  was  four 
years.  In  order  to  form  his  foundation,  Smeaton  accurately 
measured  the  very  irregular  surface  of  the  rock,  and  made 
a  model  of  it.     (Book  ii.,  chap.  1 1  of  his  Narrative.) 

The  materials  employed  in  building  the  tower  are  moor- 
stone,  a  hard  species  of  granite,  and  Portland  stone.  The 
granite  rock  was  partially  worked  to  form  the  foundations ; 
and  as  the  ground  joint  would  be  more  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  sea  than  any  other,  it  was  found  necessary  not  only 
that  the  bed  of  every  stone  should  have  a  level  bearing,  but 
that  every  outside  piece  should  be  grafted  into  the  rock,  so 
as  to  be  guarded  by  a  border  thereof  at  least  three  inches 
in  height  above  it,  which  would  in  reality  be  equivalent  to 
the  founding  of  the  building  in  a  socket  of  three  inches 
deep  in  the  shallowest  part.  On  flie  3rd  of  August,  1756, 
Smeaton  fixed  the  centre  point  of  the  building  and  traced 
out  part  of  the  plan  on  the  rock ;  and  on  the  6th,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  set  out.  (See  the  plan  in  the 
Narrative,  showing  the  dovetail  recesses.)  On  the  4th  of 
September,  the  two  new  steps  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock 
and  the  dovetails  were  roughed  out,  and  some  of  the  beds 
brought  to  a  level  and  finished,  after  very  great  labour. 
The  stones  for  the  several  courses  were  rough  worked  at 
the  quarries  according  to  various  draughts  made  by  the 

Tieer. 
part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  having  been  taken 
carefully  off,  but  without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  lest  it 
should  loosen  the  rock,  six  foundation  courses  dovetailed 
together  were  then  raised  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rock, 
which  brought  the  whole  to  a  solid  level  mass.  These 
courses,  with  eight  others  raised  above  them,  form  the 
•olid  bed  of  the  work,  and  take  the  form  of  the  -swelling 
trunk  of  a  tree  at  its  base.  The  courses  of  masonry  are 
dovetailed  together  in  the  most  skilful  manner,  and  each 
layer  of  masonry  is  strongly  cemented  together,  and  con- 
nected by  oaken'  trenails  or  plugs,  and  the  whole  strongly 
cramped.  (See  the  various  plans  in  the  Narrative.)  The 
general  weight  of  the  stones  employed  is  a  ton,  and 
some  few  are  two  tons.  In  the  solid  work  the  centre 
stones  were  fixed  first,  and  all  the  courses  were  fitted  on  a 
platform  and  accurately  adjusted  before  they  were  removed 
to  the  rock. 

The  first  lighthouse  built  on  the  Eddystone  rock  was  con- 
stmeted  by  Mr.  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  mechanical  turn.  His  work  was  begun  in 
1696,  and  completed  in  four  years  .  While  some  repairs 
w«e  making  under  his  inspection,  the  building  was  blown 
down  in  a  terrible  hurricane  during  the  night  of  the 
26th  November,  ]  703,  and  he  and  his  workmen  perished. 
Not  a  vestige,  except  some  iron  stancheons  and  a  chain, 
was  left  behind.  It  appears  from  the  drawing  to  have  been 
mmffieient  for  one  of  its  proposed  purposes,  durability. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1706  that  an  Act 
was  passed  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  Mr.  Rudyerd, 
i  silk-mercer,  was  employed  by  the  lessee  of  the  lighthouse 
to  construct  a  new  building.  Mr.  Rudyerd  s  want  of  per- 
sonal experience  was  made  up  by  the  employment  of  two 
•f  the  shipwrights  from  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich. 

Mr.  Smeaton  was  of  opinion  that  Rudyerd  directed  the  per- 
formance cf  his  work  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  so  as  per- 
fectly to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intended,  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1755.  The  worm  appears,  however, 
to  have  affected  the  timbers. 

Winstanley*s  building  was  constructed  principally  of 
wood,  and  part  of  the  base  of  stone  ;  Rudyerd's  was  built 
entirely  of  wood,  except  five  courses  of  moor-stone  on  the 
rock.  (See  the  plates  in  lA  Narrative  of  the  Building,  and 
«  Description  of  the  Edy stone  Lighthouse,'  $-€.,  by  John 
Smeaton,  Civil  Engineer,  F.R.S.) 

Mr.  Foster's  lighthouse,  built  on  the  Black  Rock,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  off  the 
coast  of  Fife,  are  similarly  constructed. 

The  Eddystone  lighthouse  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
utility,  but  also  of  beauty,  strength,  and  originality,  and  is 
itself  sufficient  to  immortalize  the  name  oi  the  architect. 
The  reader  will  find  every  thing  curious  and  interesting 
cocoected  with  this  undertaking  in  Smea ton's  splendid 
folio  above  refened  to. 

The  base  of  the  tower  is  about  26  feet  9  inches  in  dia- 
meter, taken  at  the  highest  part  of  the  rock.  The  diameter 
at  the  top  of  the  solid  masonry  is  about  1 9  feet  9  inches, 
and  the  height  of  the  solid  masonry  is  13  feet  from  the 


foundation.  The  masonry  may  still  be  considered  of  solid 
construction  to  the  top  of  the  stone  staircase ;  the  height  to 
the  top  of  which  from  the  centre  of  the  base  is  28  feet  4 
inches.  The  height  of  the  tower  from  the  centre  is  61  feet 
7  inches ;  the  lantern,  the  base  of  which  is  stone,  is  24  feet ; 
and  the  diameter  of  the  tower  below  the  cornice  is  15  feet. 
The  whole  height  is  therefore  85  feet  7  inches,  according  to 
the  scale  given  by  Smeaton  to  his  drawings. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building,  constructed  of  wood,  was 
burnt  in  1770,  and  renewed  in  1774. 

EDELINCK,  GERARD,  a  distinguished  engraver,  and 
likewise  eminent  as  a  painter,  was  born  in  1649  at  Ant- 
werp, where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but 
it  was  in  France  that  his  talents  were  fully  developed, 
and  the  favours  bestowed  on  him  by  Louis  aIV.  induced 
him  to  fix  his  abode  in  that  country.  Among  his  en- 
gravings the  following  are  especially  worthy  of  notice:— 
the  Holy  Family,  after  Raphael ;  Alexander  in  the  Tent  of 
Darius,  after  Lebrun  ;  the  Combat  of  Cavalry,  after  Leo- 
nardi  da  Vinci ;  and,  above  all,  the  Crucifixion,  after  Lebrun. 
In  his  larger  plates  of  historical  subjects,  we  too  often  have 
reason  to  lament  the  choice ;  many  pictures  owe  all  their 
celebrity  to  his  master-hand.  Edelinck  was  equally  happy 
in  his  portraits,  of  which  he  has  left  a  great  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  his  age.  Several  of  them 
are  in  the  collection  of  eminent  men  by  Perrault.  A  remark- 
ably pure  and  brilliant  burin,  a  bold  manner,  correct  draw- 
ing, fidelity  to  nature,  and  inimitable  harmony  of  execution, 
place  the  works  of  Edelinck  in  the  highest  rank  among 
those  of  his  nation.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  1 707.  Neither  his  brother  John,  born  1630,  nor  his 
son  Nicholas,  born  at  Paris,  1680,  equalled  him  in  his  art 

EDEN.    [Cumberland.] 

EDENTATA,  Cuvier's  sixth  order  of  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, characterized  by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of 
the  jaws.  Their  claws  are  large,  and  they  are  more  en- 
dowed with  strength  than  agility.  Cuvier  divides  them 
into  three  tribes. 

1st,  the  Tardigrades.  Example,  the  Sloths  (Bradypus, 
Linn.)    [Ai.] 

2nd,  the  Armadillos  (Dasypus,  Linn.)  [Armadillo.] 
Chlamyphorus  [Chlamyphorus]  comes  under  this  tribe,  as 
well  as  Orycteropus  [Aard-vark],  Mynnecophaga  [Ant- 
Eater],  and  the  Pangolins  (Munis,  Linn.). 

The  third  tribe  consists  of  the  Monotremes.  [Echidna  ; 
Ornithorhynchus  ;  Monotremes.] 

Some  large  extinct  fossil  animals,  the  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  belong  to  this  order. 

EDESSA.    [Orpa.] 

EDFU,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  25  N.  lat,  remarkable  for  its  temple,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  in  Egypt,  though 
much  encumbered  with  sand  and  rubbish,  and  with  the 
huts  of  the  inhabitants,  who  have  built  their  village  around 
and  on  the  top  of  it.  The  outward  access  to  the  temple  is 
between  two  enormous  propyla,  or  truncated  pyramids, 
104  feet  long,  37  wide  at  the  base,  and  114  feet  high.  At 
the  summit  the  horizontal  section  is  84  feet  by  20.  On  the 
fronts  of  these  moles  immense  figures  are  sculptured  in  a 
masterly  style.  Between  the  two  propyla  is  the  doorway, 
after  passing  which  we  enter  a  court,  161  feet  long  and  140 
wide,  surrounded  with  walls ;  on  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  row  of  pillars  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  side  wall, 
the  space  between  the  pillars  and  the  wall  being  roofed 
over  with  stone,  forming  a  covered  porticp.  From  the  baso 
of  the  pillars  to  the  top  of  the  stone  covering  is  about 
35j  feet.  The  court  is  now  filled  with  rubbish,  and  encum- 
bered with  wretched  buildings,  forming  part  of  the  modern 
village  of  Edfu,  the  remainder  being  built  on  the  roof  of  iho 
temple  itself.  From  the  entrance  of  the  court  there  is  a 
gradual  ascent  by  a  kind  of  steps  to  the  pronaos  or  portico 
of  the  temple,  which  is  supported  by  eighteen  pillars,  six 
in  a  row,  the  whole  height  of  it  being  about  56  feet  above 
the  lowest  level  of  the  court  The  intercolumniations  of 
the  front  pillars  are  built  up  to  more  than  half  the  height. 
Passing  through  the  pronaos,  we  come  to  a  doorway  leading 
into  a  kind  of  hypostyle  hall,  66  feet  by  33,  supported  by 
twelve  pillars,  with  a  flat  roof  formed  by  large  Yearns  of 
stone  crossing  from  each  pillar  to  the  next  in  the  same  row, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  thick  flat  slabs.  The  mllars 
have  the  quadrilateral  two-headed  capital  as  at  Denderah. 
From  this  chamber  we  pass  into  another  long  ap4  narrow 
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one,  from  which  there  are  two  small  entrances  to  the  side 
galleries,  wherein  we  see  iiights  of  steps  leading  upwards 
to  the  roof  of  the  sekos  or  cell.  Proceeding  onwards  through 
the  middle  chamber,  we  pass  into  another  small  one,  with 
an  apartment  on  each  side  of  it,  probably  for  the  use  of  the 
priests.  From  this  last-mentioned  chamber  we  enter  the 
holy  recess  itself,  an  oblong  room  about  33  feet  by  17,  in 
which  the  figure  of  the  deity  was  placed.  Two  galleries 
run  down  on  each  side  of  it,  leading  to  a  doorway  at  the 
back  of  it,  by  which  the  priests  might  walk  into  a  large  but 
perfectly  retired  space  all  round  the  sanctuary,  or  might 
ascend  on  the  roof  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  enjoy  the  air  and 
light  on  the  terraced  roof,  for  below  they  had  no  light  at  all, 
except  it  might  be  from  small  apertures,  through  which  the 
Fellahs,  who  now  live  on  the  roof  with  their  families  and 
cattle,  discharge  all  their  dirt  into  the  temple.  The  cham- 
bers of  the  Sekos  serve  them  as  repositories  for  grain  and 
other  commodities.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  co- 
vered gallery  or  portico  on  each  side  of  the  outer  court 
there  is  a  path  continued  all  round  the  temple,  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  walls.  Probably  the  vulgar  were 
allowed  the  use  of  this  walk,  a3  a  thick  wall  was  between 
them  and  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  priests  and  the 
worship  of  the  deity;  for  none  but  the  priests,  and  pro- 
bably the  kings,  were  admitted  into  the  inner  apartments, 
much  less  into  the  adytum  or  sanctuary,  which  contained 
the  representation  of  the  deity.  The  temple,  as  well  as 
every  part  of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures.  The  outer  wall,  which  joins  the  two  propyla  and 
completely  incloses  both  the  court  and  the  temple,  is  414 
feet  on  each  of  its  longer  sides,  and  154  on  its  shorter  side 
at  the  back  of  the  temple. 

The  temple  of  Edfu  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Den- 
derah  for  preservation,  and  is  superior  to  it  in  magnificence. 
The  propylaaon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  any  in 
Egypt;  it  contains  several  apartments  in  the  interior,  which 
receive  light  by  square  apertures  in  the  sides.  The  en- 
trance court  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such 
perfection,  though  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts. 
The  pronaos  or  portico  is  magnificent,  but  unfortunately 
above  three-fourths  of  it  are  buried  in  rubbish.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  temple  of  Edfu,  although  built  much  later  than 
many  of  the  others,  being  generally  attributed  to  the  age 
of  the  Ptolemies,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen 
remaining  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  which  can  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  respective  proportion  and  distribution  of  the 
different  parts  of  their  exterior  appearance  when  entire, 
and  the  strength  of  those  formidable  citadels,  which,  while 
they  served  as  a  protection  to  the  town,  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevented  or  defeated  any 
attempts  to  dispute  the  authority  of  their  priestly  rulers. 
(See  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.,  in  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  with  a  ground-plan 
of  the  temple  of  Edfu ;  Belzoni;  and  Wilkinson's  General 
View  of  Egypt.)    [Egyptian  Architecture.] 

EDGAR,  surnamed  the  Peaceable,  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  King  Edmund  I.  by  his  wife  Elgiva,  or 
Algiva.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  in  943,  and  conse- 
quently wns  only  about  three  years  old  at  his  father's  death 
in  946.  His  brother  Edwy,  or  Eadwy,  may  have  been  a 
vear  or  perhaps  two  years  older.  In  these  circumstances, 
fedmund's  brother  Edred  was  unanimously  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  by  the  Witenagemote.  On  the  death  of  Edred, 
however,  in  955,  Edwy  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  brother  Edgar  was  appointed  governor  or  sub- 
regulus  of  Mercia,  which  was  still  considered  as  a  distinct 
though  subject  kingdom.  When,  about  two  years  after  his 
accession,  the  enmity  between  Edwy  and  the  church  interest 
broke  out  into  an  open  quarrel,  the  people  of  Mercia  and 
Northumbria,  instigated  to  revolt  by  Archbishop  Odo,  or  at 
least  timing  their  movement  very  opportunely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  clerical  partv,  placed  Edgar  at  their  head  and 
proclaimed  him  king.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Edwy 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  to  the  south 
of  the  Thames,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  made  over  to  Edgar.  The  death  of  Edwy,  however, 
about  a  year  after,  made  Edgar  king  of  all  England  (a.d. 
959)., 

The  celebrated  Dunstan,  banished  by  Edwy,  had  been 
recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  his  chief  counsellor,  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  established  as  king  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames.  Being  as  yet  only  in  his  six- 
A**enth  year  (or  perhaps  not  quite  so  old)  when  he  became 


full  king,  he  was  of  course  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks  and  clergy,  whose  instrument  he  had  hitherto  been. 
Dunstan,  already  bishop  both  of  Worcester  and  London, 
was  now  promoted  to  the  primacy,  as  well  as  restored  to 
his  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  became  the  chief  director  of 
affairs  both  in  church  and  state.  The  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  Edgar,  under  the  guidance  of  this  ecclesiastic; 
was  unquestionably  conducted  with  remarkable  ability  and 
success.  Throughout  the  whole  reign  England  remained 
undisturbed  by  war;  the  northern  pirates,  who  had 
harassed  the  country  so  incessantly  for  150  years  before; 
and  who,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Edgar,  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  did  not  desist  until  they  had  effected 
its  conquest,  were,  during  his  life,  deterred  from  show- 
ing themselves  on  the  English  coasts  by  the  powerful 
naval  force  that  was  kept  up  by  this  king.  The  old  writer* 
make  the  fleet  of  Edgar  to  have  consisted  of  3600  ship*. 
'  The  number,*  says  a  modern  historian,  in  a  somewhat  de- 
cisive style  of  narration, '  appears  to  me  enormous :  I  have 
therefore  retrenched  a  cipher.'  (Lingard,  Hist.  Eng.)  In 
this  fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three  squadrons,  Edgar 
is  said  by  Malmsbury  to  have  every  Easter  circumnavi- 
gated the  island  in  person;  but  this  story  seems  to  be 
merely  one  of  the  improbable  inventions  by  which  Edgar1! 
monkish  admirers  have  laboured  to  magnify  his  name.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  regard  in  the 
same  light  what  some  of  the  chroniclers  tell  us  about  his 
making  annually  a  progress  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  his  kingdom  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
Another  work  of  great  public  benefit  which  is  attributed  to 
him  i6  the  reformation  of  the  coinage.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  freed  Wales  from  wolves  by  commuting  the  money 
tribute  imposed  upon  the  Welsh  by  his  predecessors  for  a 
tribute  of  300  heads  of  these  animals  annually ;  by  which 
means  the  wolves  were  extirpated  in  four  years.  But 
there  were  wolves  in  England  long  after  this.  Edgar  hat 
been  chiefly  lauded  by  the  monkish  annalists  for  his  resto- 
ration of  the  church  both  to  its  antient  possessions  and  to 
a  more  perfect  state  of  discipline  than  it  had  probably  ever 
before  known.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Dun- 
stan and  his  subservient  associates  Ethel  wold  and  Oswald, 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Worcester,  the  married 
clergy  were  at  length  removed  almost  to  a  man  from  the 
cathedrals  and  abbeys ;  and  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  monas- 
teries were  founded  or  restored  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  filled  with  monks  as  well  as  richly  endowed. 
They  were  all  subjected  to  the  Benedictine  rule. 

The  laws  of  Edgar  that  have  been  preserved  consist  partly 
of  some  enactments  touching  the  payment  of  the  tithes  and 
other  church-dues,  and  partly  of  a  few  civil  regulations 
chiefly  relating  to  the  improvement  of  the  police  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  One  is 
directed  against  the  crime  of  malicious  defamation,  and 
enacts  that  if  the  falsehood  of  the  evil  report  can  be  proved, 
the  defamer  should  either  have  his  tongue  cat  out  (that 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  peculiarly  appropriate  punishment^ 
or  should  redeem  it  with  the  value  of  his  head,  that  is  to 
say,  should  pay  the  sum  at  which  his  life  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  society  in  which  he  was  ranked.  An* 
other  directs  that  the  Winchester  measure  should  be  the 
standard  for  the  kingdom.  These  laws,  however,  were  only 
enforced  in  the  Saxon  provinces  of  Edgar's  dominions.  Tt 
his  Danish  subjects,  who  occupied  nearly  or  fully  half  the 
kingdom,  he  appears  to  have  only  recommended  the  adojK 
tion  of  (<ome  of  the  English  laws.  The  majority  of  these  . 
Danes  resident  in  England  were  still  pagans,  and  were  go- 
verned by  earls  of  their  own  nation,  though  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  the  Saxon  king ;  and  it  was  not 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  that  die 
authority  of  the  English  law  was  fully  extended  over  the 
part  of  the  country  which  they  occupied.  Edgar  however 
had  spent  his  earliest  years  among  the  Danes,  and  it  was  by 
their  aid  chiefly  that  he  had  acquired  his  first  throne :  these 
circumstances  at  once  attached  them  to  him,  and  gave  bim  , 
great  influence  over  them;  and  this  good  understanding 
appears  to  have  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  strength  of  bis 
government,  and  to  have  very  essentially  contributed  to  the  , 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  which  the  kingdom  enjoyed  \ 
during  his  reign. 

The  monkish  chroniclers  give  the  loftiest  descriptions  of  \ 
the  power  and  extensive  authority  of  this  king,  telling  us 
that  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  supreme  lord  by  all  thfc 
other  kings  of  Britain  and  the  surrounding  islands.    Hit 
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itory  told  m  the  Saxon  chronicle  and  elsewhere  of  his 
having  been  rowed  in  his  barge  on  the  Dee  by  the  eight 
subject  kings  of  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Anglesey  with  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides,  Westmoreland,  Galloway, 
North,  South,  and  Middle  Wales,  is  well  known.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  had  submitted  to 
his  authority.  The  dominion  which  he  arrogated  to  him- 
self appears  in  fact  not  to  have  been  inferior  to  what  we 
find  claimed  for  him  by  his  panegyrists.  Among  the  titles 
assumed  by  bim  on  his  seals  and  in  charters  aro— 'Edgarus 
Anglorum  Basileus,  omniumque  regum  insularum  oceani 
quae  Britanniam  circumjacent,  cunctarumque  nationum 
quae  infra  earn  includuntur,  Imperator  et  Doininus' — '  Rex 
et  Pnmicerius  tocius  Albionis'-—  *  Basileus  dilectae  insulae 
Albionis,  subditis  nobis  sceptris  Scottorum,  Cumbrorumque, 
atque  Brit  ton  um,  et  omnium  cir  cum  circa  region  urn,*  &c 
These  '  pompous  and  boastful  titles,'  observes  Mr.  Turner, 
'sometimes  run  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  lines.' 
Much  difficulty  in  believing  that  this  assumption  of  power 
hsd  any  real  foundation  is  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  any 
record  or  notice  of  the  subjugation  of  the  more  important 
of  these  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch*.  What  event  ever  happened  for  instance  that  could 
possibly  have  induced  the  king  of  Scotland  to  acknowledge 
nimself  in  this  manner  as  the  vassal  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land? The  pacific  character  claimed  for  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
who  is  said  never  to  have  had  occasion  to  draw  the  sword 
■gainst  an  enemy,  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  he  should  thus  have  compelled  all  his  neigh- 
boors  to  do  him  homage,  and  take  him  for  their  lord  and 
Blaster. 

The  monkish  writers,  with  whom  Edgar  is  such  a  favour- 
ite, have  not  altogether  concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
taint  in  his  morals.  Even  Lingard  seems  to  admit  that 
one  story  is  tolerably  well  authenticated,  which  attributes 
to  him  the  violation  of  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  that  too 
while  she  was  resident  in  a  convent.  Another  is  told  of 
his  having,  on  one  occasion,  ordered  one  of  his  nobles,  whose 
guest  he  was,  to  give  him  his  daughter  for  a  bedfellow, 
and  of  the  young  lady's  honour  having  been  saved  by  her 
nother  substituting  for  her  a  handsome  slave,  with  whom 
the  king  was  so  well  pleased  that,  after  discovering  the  de- 
ception, he  took  her  to  court  and  retained  her  for  some  years 
as  his  favourite  mistress.  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Killed*  the  Fair,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Edward,  who  suc- 
ceeded him;  and,  secondly,  to  Elfridu,  the  daughter  of 
Qrdgar,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  bore  bim  Edmund,  who 
died  in  his  infancy,  and  Ethelred,  for  whom  his  infamous 
Bother  opened  a  way  to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  Ed- 
wud.  The  circumstances  of  the  marriage  of  Edgar  and  El- 
Ma — the  commission  given  by  the  king  to  Ethelwold  to 
visit  the  lady  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  her 
beauty — the  treachery  of  Ethelwold,  who  represented  her  to 
sis  royal  master  as  unworthy  of  her  fame,  and  then  married 
sst  himself— the  discovery  by  her  and  Edgar  of  the  deceit  that 
sad  been  practised  on  both  of  them—- and  the  subsequent 
assassination  by  the  king  of  his  unfaithful  emissary— are 
idated  by  Malmsbury  on  the  faith  of  an  antient  ballad. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  character  either  of  Elfrida  or  Edgar 
that  need  occasion  us  any  difficulty  in  believing  the  story. 

Edgar,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  clearly  appear, 
was  not  solemnly  crowned  till  the  fourteenth  year  after  he 
soceeeded  to  the  throne.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Akemanceastre,  that  is,  Bath,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  973.  He 
bred  only  two  years  longer,  dying  in  975,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son  Edward,  afterwards  designated  the 

EDGAR  ATHELING,  that  is,  Edgar  of  the  blood 
royal,  or  Prince  Edgar,  as  we  should  now  say.  [Atheling.] 
The  personage  commonly  understood  in  English  history  by 
tab  tide  is  Edgar,  the  grandson  of  King  Edmund  Ironside 
through  his  son  Edward  sumamed  the  Outlaw.  Edward 
sad  hu  brother  had  been  sent  from  England  by  Canute  in 
1917,  the  year  after  his  accession,  to  his  half-brother  Olave, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  probably  intended  that 
they  should  be  made  away  with ;  but  Olave  spared  the  lives 
of  the  children,  and  had  them  removed  to  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Hungary.  All  the  English  historians  make  the 
Hungarian  king  by  whom  they  were  received  to  be 
Solomon ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  that  king  did  not 
tteend  the  throne  till  1062,  and  was  only  born  in  1051. 
The  king  of  Hungary  at  the  time  when  the  children  of 
fcfenund  Ironside  were  sent  to  that  country  was  Stephen 


I,  who  reigned  from  1001  to  1038.  The  story,  as  com- 
monly related,  goes  on  to  state  that  one  of  the  brother*, 
Edmund  (or,  as  some  call  him,  Edwin),  married  a  daughter 
of  the  Hungarian  king,  but  died  without  issue;  and  that 
the  other,  Edward,  married  Agatha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  and  the  sister  of  Queen  Sophia,  the 
wife  of  Solomon.  Here  again  there  must  bo  some  great 
mistake ;  for  the  Emperor  Henry  11.  never  had  any  chil- 
dren. "Who  Agatha  really  was,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  She  bore  to  her  husband,  besides  Edgar,  two 
daughters,  Marearet  and  Christina. 

Edgar,  as  well  as  his  sisters,  must  have  been  born  in 
Hungary ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  has  not,  we  believe, 
been  recorded.  His  father,  after  an  exile  of  forty  years, 
was  sent  for  to  England,  in  1057,  by  his  uncle  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  who  professed  an  intention  of  acknow- 
ledging him  as  next  heir  to  the  crown :  the  Outlaw  accord- 
ingly came  to  this  country  with  his  wife  and  children,  but 
he  was  never  admitted  to  his  uncle's  presence,  and  he  died 
shortly  after,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  which 
one  hypothesis  attributes  to  Earl  Harold,  another  to  the 
duke  of  Normandy.  There  is  nothing  like  proof,  however, 
of  the  guilt  of  either.  The  event  in  the  mean  time  was 
generally  considered  as  placing  young  Edgar  in  the  position 
of  his  father  as  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  now  that  the  title  of  the  Atheling  (which  had  been 
borne  by  his  father)  was  assumed  by  or  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  at  any  rate  the  Confessor's  nearest  relation ; 
and  if  Edmund  Ironside,  from  whom  he  sprung,  was  ille- 
gitimate, as  some  have  supposed,  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  worn  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  and  to  bring  his  de- 
scendants into  the  regular  line  of  the  succession.  All 
Edmund's  brothers  and  half-brothers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  reigning  king,  bad  perished,  roost  of  them  having 
been  cut  off  by  Canute  and  the  other  kings  of  the  Danish 
stock;  and  the  Confessor  himself  and  his  grandnephew, 
young  Edgar,  were  now  the  only  remaining  male  descend- 
ants of  Ethelred  II. 

Edgar  was  still  in  England  when  the  Confessor  died  in 
January,  1066;  but  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  appeared 
to  be  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  and  therefore  was 
in  nowise  fitted  either  to  take  a  part,  or  to  be  used  as  an 
instrument  by  others,  in  the  first  tumult  of  the  contest  in 
which  two  such  energetic  spirits  as  Harold  and  the  Norman 
William  now  proceeded  to  try  their  strength.  Insignificant 
as  he  was,  however,  from  his  personal  endowments,  the 
Atheling  derived  an  importance  from  his  descent  and  his 
position  which  afterwards  occasioned  him  to  be  conspi- 
cuously brought  forward  on  various  occasions,  and  has 
made  him  an  historic  character.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  was  actually 
proclaimed  king  by  the  citizens  of  London;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Conqueror,  ho  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  to 
him  at  Berkhamstead  and  to  offer  full  submission.  He 
then  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  William,  who 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Harold.  When  the  Conqueror 
the  following  year  visited  his  Norman  dominions,  we  find 
him  taking  tho  Atheling  in  his  train.  In  1068,  however 
(the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  in  1067,  but  see  a  note  upon  the 
discrepancy  of  the  authorities  as  to  this  and  other  dates  in 
Lord  H ailes's  Annals,  a.d.  1068),  Edgar  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  tho  hands  of  the  discontented  Northumbrian 
lords  Maerleswegen  (or  Marleswine),  Cospatric,  and  others, 
who,  deserting  the  Norman  conqueror,  carried  the  heir  of 
the  Saxon  line  and  his  mother  and  sisters  with  them  to  the 
court  of  the  Scottish  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  This  move- 
ment was  attended  with  important  consequences.  Malcolm 
soon  after  married  Edgar's  eldest  sister  Margaret,  and  of 
this  marriage  came  Matilda,  whose  union  (a.d.  1100)  with 
Henry  I.  of  England  was  the  first  step  towards  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races.  Meanwhile 
Edgar  and  his  friends  were  followed  to  Scotland  by  many 
other  Saxon  fugitives,  who  were  the  means  of  introducing 
into  that  country  much  of  the  superior  civilization  of  tho 
southern  part  of  the  island.  A  connection  between  Scot- 
land and  Hungary  appears  also  to  have  arisen  out  of  this 
flight  of  Edgar  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  sister 
with  the  Scottish  king. 

It  was  not  intended  however  by  Cospatric  and  his  asso- 
ciates that  Scotland  should  serve  them  merely  as  a  place 
of  refuge.    A  powerful  confederacy  was  immediately  formed 


against  the  English  king,  in  which  they  and  their  proteg6 
Edgar  were  associated  with  the  men  of  Northumberland 
and  Sweyn  Estridien  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  untied 
forces  of  these  levers)  power*  stormed  the  castle  of  York  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1 (169,  and  put  the  Norman  garrison  to 
the  sword  ;  on  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  Edgar 
Atheling  Bond  Unic  act ually  proclaimed  king.    But 

the  approach  of  William  soon  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his 
life,  and  he  again  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Here  he  ap- 
pears to  li  ined  inactive  till  the  year  1073,  when  he 
Wil  again  induced  to  engage  in  a  scheme  for  annoying  the 
English  king  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  king  of  France, 
who  invited  him  to  come  to  that  country,  promising  to  give 
him  some  plate  of  strength  from  which  he  might  attack 
either  England  or  Normandy.  Edgar  on  this  set  uut  with 
a  few  ships;  hut  ho  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  | 
Northumberland,  from  which  he  wTith  difficulty  made  his 
escape  fur  the  third  time  to  Scotland,  in  a  state  of  almost  | 
complete  destitution*  He  was  now  advised  by  his  brother* 
in-law  Malcolm  to  make  bis  peace  with  William;  and  that 
kin^  having  received  bis  overtures  favourably,  he  proceeded1 
to  England,  where  William  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his 
palace,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  a  pound  of  silver  for  his 
support.  In  tuts  state  of  dependence  he  remained  for  some 
years  ;  but  at  length  he  seems  to  have  gone  over  (o  Nor- 
mandy, where,  liter  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  his  son  Duke 
Robert  made  the  Saxon  prince  a  grant  of 'some  lands.  The 
grant ,  however,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  was 
soon  resumed,  and  the  Atheling  was  compelled,  fur  the  fuurth 
time,  to  betake  himself  to  Scotland  in  109L  In  the  end 
of  the  same  year  it  is  related  that  a  peace  was  effected  by 
the  good  offices  of  Edgar  and  Duke  Robert  between  Mal- 
colm and  William  Rufus,  when  their  armies  were  met  and 
ready  to  engage,  in  Lolhrtie  or  LnidU  (that  is,  most  probably, 
the  part  of  Scotland  now  called  Lothian,  then  considered 
as  a  part  of  England).  On  this  occasion  Edgar  was  recon- 
rilod  to  the  English  king,  and  he  again  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  court  of  William.  In  January,  1 092,  however,  Duke 
Robert  and  he  suddenly  withdrew  together  to  Normandy: 
and  not  long  after  Malcolm  and  William  were  again  at  war. 
The  Sottish  king  fell  in  a  conflict  with  an  English  force 
tunnnanded  by  Robert  de  Moubray  near  Alnwick  on  the 
13lb  November,  1 1)93 ;  his  eldest  son  Edward  was  slain 
wiili  him  ;  and  his  Queen,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
died  three  days  after,  having  only  survived  to  learn  tli, 
of  her  husband  and  her  son.  Immediately  after  this  we 
read  of  Edgar  securing  the  children  of  his  deceased  broi  her- 
ill -law  and  sister  from  the  attempts  of  their  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  who  bad  usurped  the  Scottish  throne,  and  conveying 
them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  England,  a  cireum  tanee  that 
would  apparently  imply  that  he  bad  himself  rem  rued  to 
that  country  from  Normandy,  and  once  more  secured  I  he 
protection  of  the  English  king.  Here  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Rufus,  In  1 097 
he  is  recorded  to  have  raided,  with  the  approbation  and  aid 
of  that  king,  a  body  of  troops,  and  inarched  with  them  into 
w  1 1 1  rs  1 1 B  1 1  ro  \  e  Do  n al  d  Ba  n  e  f n  mi  1  h  e  thron  e, 
and  placed  on  it  his  nephew  Edgar,  the  son  of  Malcolm. 
One  account  makes  hint  to  have  immediately  alter  tins 
joined  his  old  friend  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  in  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  Jbrce  of  20,000  men,  collected  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  but  this  part  of  his  story  is  neither 
well  supported,  nor  very  probable  in  itself.  It  is  certain 
however  that  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Henry  1.  and  his  brother  Robert,  a  few  rests  after  the  se- 
cession of  the  former  to  the  English  throne,  Edgar  was 
found  on  llie  side  of  Robert,  although  the  recent  marriage  of 
hk  lister  to  Henry  might  be  supposed  to  have  attached  him 
to  the  interests  of  that  prince,  its  was  one  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  by  Henry  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Tmehbr 
the  27th  of  September.  1 106,  in  which  Robert  finally  lost 
hi*  dukedom  and  his  liberty.  The  victor  however  treated 
the  Saxon  prince  with  more  lenity  or  c mteinpt  than  be 
showed  in  his  treatment  of  his  own  brother.  Soon  after 
being  brought  to  England,  Edgar  was  fa  liberty; 
and  some  accounts  stale  that  he  subsequently  visited  Pales- 
tine. Bui  the  remainder  of  bis  history  is  very  obscure. 
Malmsbury  only  informs  us,  without  specifying  any  de.1 
his  decease,  1hat  he  died  in  England  after  having  lived  to  a 
1  old  age,  without  ever  having  i  ned  or  having 
had  any  issue,  leaving  behind  bim  tin  of  B  weak 
hut  inoffensive  and  well-intentioned  man,  1!  tinli 
the  distinction  of  being  about  th*  most  insipid  hero  of  any- 


thing like  romance  on  record,  and  t*ie  narrative  of  his  life 
may  be  quoted  as  a  curious  instance  oi  the  intei 
be  sometimes  awakened  by  the  position  and  fortunes  of  an 
individual  however  personally  insignificant. 

EDO  E.     [Arris.] 

EDGEH1LL.    [Charles  t  of  England.] 

EDGEWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVKLL,  an  ingenious 
mechanical  philosopher,  but  better  known  as  the  father  and 
literary  associate  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  was  born  at  Bath,  in 
1744.     He  was  descended  from  an  English   family 
had  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  queen  EhiahctU, 
and  resided  at  Ed^e worth-town,  in  the  county  of  L 
where   l>;s    boyhood   was   chiefly   spent,      A 
riage,    contracted   Qt  the  age  of  nineteen,   while   he  uu 
an   undergraduate  of  Corpus   Colli 

his    studies   at  that  university,    and    led   him  to   return 
home;    hut   in    17G5,   intending  to  be   called    t<> 
he  came  to  England,  and  took  a  house  at   Hare  Hatch, 
between    Ma  idea  bead    and    Reading,      During    his   vwili 
to   London    to    keep    bis   terms,    he   became    acu 
with    Sir    Francis   Delaval   and   other    guy   and   sporting 
men   of   the  day,   concerning  whom  a  number   i 
dotes  are  preserved  in   Mr.  Edgeworth*s   a\r 
In  that  society  he  was  distinguished  by  a  high  11 
and  an   uncommon  share  of  that  activity  and  ingenuity 
which  adapts  itself  to  the  lighter  pursuits  of  * 
ment  as  readily  as  to  higher  and  more  serious  purpose 
At  home*  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  pro*  I  variety 

of  ingenious  mechanical    contrivances,   among   which  h* 
may  mention    the  first   erection  of  a  telegraph   in  Eng- 
land, originating   in   a   bet   relative  to   the  speed] 
mission  of  racing  news  from  Newmarket  to  London 
ing  this  residence  in  Berkshire  he  became  acquaio I 
the  eccentric  philanthropist  Thomas  Day,  with  whom  ha 
lived  in   the  closest  friendship.     His 
introduced  him  to  Dr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  to  V 
Bolton,  Wedgwood,  and  other  eminent  scientific  men.   In 
1769,  by  his  lather's  death,  he  came  into  possession  of  I 
handsome,  fortune  and  gave  up  the  intention  of  fullowinf 
the  law  as  a  profession. 

Mr*  Edgeworlh  returned  to  Ireland  in  nh  ilio 

linn  determination/  he  says,  *  to  dedicate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate  and  the 
tion  of  his  children,  and  with  the  sincere   b 
tributing  to  the  amelioration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country   from  which  he  drew   his   subsistence.1     To  lbs* 
resolution,  during   the    remaining  thirty-fire   year*  uf  hi* 
life,    he   steadily   adhered  ;    devoting   Ins   best   powers  IS 
the   useful  performance  of  his  duties  as   a   magistrate,  i 
landlord,   nwl   a  father.     He  was   an  active    u 
tial  member  of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  continued, 
their   dissolution,    and  through  life,  a  steady  adv 
reform  in  parliament.     He  was  a  member  of  t 
house  of  commons  and  spoke  and  voted  in  upj 
Union*     Retaining  the  ardent  spirit  of  his  y< 
in   a  variety  of  projects  for  reclaiming 
blishing  a  system  of  telegraphic   cotnmunica 
ments  on  the  construction  of  carriages,  moveal 

In  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  and  in  the  mi 
ment  of  his  tenantry  he  was  skilful,  prudent,  and  hui 
and   in   his  *  Memoirs*  {vol.  2,  chap,  ii.)  may  be    I 
instructive  account  of  the  diflieulries  to  be  met 
patience  requisite  in  effecting  any  real  impro^ 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry.      His  judici 
criminating  kindness  and  his  acknowledged  impar;. 
a  ma2  rare  quality  then  in  Ireland) 

affection,  insomuch  that  in  the  insurrection 
though  he  was  absent  snd  assisting  with  his  c 
man  it  in  the  defence  of  Longford,  his  ho 
town  \ia>  visited  by  the  rebels,  and  yet  w 
jured  and  untouched.     He  died  June  I 
old  age  of  unusual  activity  and  power  of  ei 

Mr.  Edgeworth  married  ,  by  all  of  wl 

had   children.     The   number  of    In 

unusual  difference  in  age,  a  difference  am 

the  eldest  and   youngest,  to  more  than   forty  years, 

him  mi  usual  opportunities  of  I 

cation,    and    watching     tb  s.      His    I 

brought  up  almost  entirely  at  honn 

usual  degree  of  parental  care.     The  results  of  his  ei 

enoe  were  made  public  in  179ft,  in  ■  Practical  Edui 

treatise  writ  ton  principally  by  R  worth,  bu 

b)   himself;    and  based   on    his    lb  loeilsM,  M 
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observation,  and  the  experience  of  his  own  house.  It 
Attracted  much  attention,  and  no  doubt  had  considerable 
effect,  in  conjunction  with  the  writings  of  Hannah  More 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  bringing  about  that  improvement 
in  domestic  education  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
40  years.  Many  persons  may  dissent  from  some  of  its  views, 
or  some  of  its  principles ;  but  as  a  repository  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  ingenious  expedients,  as  to  children,  their 
habits,  tempers,  and  ways  of  influencing  them,  it  will  always 
be  worthy  the  attention  of  parents. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  said  he  was  not  a  ready  writer ;  and  it 
may  have  been  partly  owing  to  this  that  he  preferred  en- 
gaging in  a  sort  of  literary  partnership  with  his  daughter  to 
embarking  alone  in  anv  work  of  length.  *  Practical  Educa- 
tion' and  '  Irish  Bulls  were  avowedly  written  by  them  in 
common ;  and  Miss  E.  in  her  father's  *  Memoirs'  (vol.  ii. 
chap,  xvi.)  lias  recorded  in  warm  terms  of  filial  affection 
her  obligations  to  him  in  her  other  works.  It  was  his  habit 
to  revise  and  correct  all  her  productions  carefully,  and  to 
sanction  their  issue  to  the  world  by  his  paternal  imjirimatur ; 
a  form  which  the  world  thought  might  as  well  be  omitted. 
Bat  the  sterling  merits  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  character  were 
amply  sufficient  to  atone  for  some  egotism  and  vanity. 

The  following  works  are  published  in  his  name : — '  Ra- 
tional Primer  ;*  •  Poetry  Explained ;'  •  Readings  in  Poetry ;' 
*  Professional  Education ;'  '  Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  on 
the  Telegraph ;'  *  Speeches  in  Parliament ;'  '  Essay  on  the 
Construction  of  Roads  and  Carriages.' 

He  also  published  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, Nicholson's  Journal,  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  on  various  subjects,  as  the  Tele- 
graph, Resistance  of  the  Air,  Aerostation,  Railroads,  the 
construction  of  Carriages,  and  the  description  of  a  hand- 
same  spire  which  he  had  erected  inside  the  steeple  of  the 
parish  church,  and  then  lifted  into  its  place.  {Memoirs  of 
&  E.  Edgeworth,  1820.) 

EDICTS,  EDICTA,  one  of  the  five  sources  of  Roman 
kw  enumerated  by  Gaius  (i.  $  2).  '  The  magistrates  of  the 
Roman  people  have  authority  to  make  edicts;  but  the 
greatest  weight  is  given  to  the  edicts  of  the  two  p rectors, 
we  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Preetor  Peregrinus.  In  the 
provinces  the  governors  (presides)  have  the  same  authority 
as  the  pre  tors  (in  the  city).  The  authority  of  the  curule 
amies,  as  to  making  edicts,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  pros- 
tata, and  in  the  provinces  their  powers  are  possessed  by  the 
■sail furs.'  (On  the  Edict.  jEdil.  see  Dig.  xxi.  tit.  1 ;  Cod. 
wl  tit  53.) 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  prators  on  their  accession  to 
ofiee  to  publish  edicts,  which  were  rules  adapted  to  regulate 
ma  practice  of  their  courts,  similar  to  the  Orders  proraul- 
■n  by  the  English  chancellors.  This  power  of  legislating 
saring  been  abused,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Cornelian  law 
■x.  67,  that  when  a  prtBtor,  on  his  accession  to  office,  had 
■■Wished  any  edict  or  general  rule,  he  should  be  bound  to 
keep  to  it  during  the  whole  year  of  his  office.  A  praetor 
vat  not  bound  by  the  edicts  of  his  predecessor :  if  he  con- 
teed  them,  the  edicts  were  called  Vetera  et  Tralatitia ;  if 
■  made  new  edicts,  they  were  called  Nova.  On  an  occa- 
■am  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De  Offic,  iii.,  20)  the  praetors  and 
tnVanes  of  the  Plebs  united  in  drawing  up  an  edict  relative 
ti  the  coinage.  This  instance  will  serve  as  an  example  of 
At  extent  to  which  the  prators  under  the  Republic  exer- 
amd  legislative  power,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
nto  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  courts  they 
padually  assumed  the  power  of  repealing  written  law  and 
miking  new  laws,  on  the  ground  of  correcting  the  error  of  the 
written  laws  whenever  they  seemed  inapplicable  from  genera- 
lity or  other  defect  (See  the  various  titles  of  the  Digest. 
m.  xxxviL)  From  the  decisions  of  the  praBtors  arose  a 
kge  body  of  law,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jus 
Honorarium  or  Protorium  (Papinian.  Dig.  i.,  tit.  1.  7.),  as 
tatinguished  from  the  Jus  Civile,  and  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tort, be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  equity  of  the 
Isffhsh  Court  of  Chancery. 

Under  the  early  emperors  the  magistrates  published 
stint,  but  Hadrian  commissioned  Salvius  Julian  us  (a.d. 
IH)  to  make  a  digest  of  all  the  best  decisions,  which  were 
affected  in  a  small  volume  called  the  Edictum  Perpetuum, 
saj  ratified  by  a  Senatus  Consultura.  From  that  time  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  taken  from  the  magistrates, 
sad  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  emperors.  {Cod. 
i,  tit  17.)  [Constitutions,  Roman.] 

EDINBURGH    COUNTY,   or   MIDLOTHIAN,   is 
P.  C,  No.  M$ 


bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  on  the  scuto 
by  the  counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark;  on  the 
east  by  Haddington,  Berwick,  and  Roxburgh ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Linliihgow :  comprehending  an  area  of  354  square 
miles,  or  226,560  English  statute  acres.  The  surface  is  in 
general  uneven.  The  most  hilly  district  is  the  south-eastern 
part,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Heriot  and  Galla  Waters. 
In  the  high  ground  which  divides  this  district  from  that 
traversed  by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is 
the  Sayrs  Law,  1 739  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western  con- 
tinuation of  this  high  ground  forms  the  boundary  between 
Edinburgh  on  the  north,  and  Peebles  and  Lanark  on  the 
south,  and  perhaps  attains  a  general  elevation  of  800  or 
1000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  rather  flat, 
and  covered  with  bogs  and  mosses ;  but  in  some  parts  there 
are  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  as,  near  the  sources  of 
Muirfoot  Water,  the  Coat  Law  (1680  feet),  and  the  Black- 
hope  Scares  (1850  feet).  Between  the  origin  of  the  North 
Esk  and  the  Leith  Water  are  several  high  hills,  as  the 
Cairn  Hill  (1800  feet),  and  others  which  belong  to  the 
Pentland  Hills.  Farther  west  only  isolated  hills  occur,  the 
highest  of  which,  Leven's  Seat,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  county,  is  about  1200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Of  the  country  extending  between  this  high  ground  and 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  only  the  middle  dislrict  between  the 
North  Esk  and  Leith  Water  is  very  hilly.  Here  are  the 
Pentland  Hills,  the  highest  summits  of  which  are  from 
1800  to  1900  feet  above  the  sea,  but  their  mean  elevation 
probably  docs  not  exceed  1000  or  1200  feet.  They  ter- 
minate to  the  south  of  Liblwrton  and  to  the  west  of 
Laswade.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  district  is  less 
hilly;  the  heights  neither  attain  such  an  elevation,  as  in 
the  "part  just  described,  nor  do  they  terminate  with  steep 
declivities,  except  along  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers. 
A  line  drawn  from  Dalkeith  through  Libberton,  Collington, 
and  Currie  to  Rath  marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
more  hilly  part  of  the  country.  North  of  this  line  the 
country  presents  an  undulating  surface,  on  which  a  few 
hills  rise  to  a  moderate  elevation.  Such  is  Arthur's  Seat, 
near  Edinburgh,  822  feet  above  the  sea,  and  farther  west  the 
Corstorphine  wills,  which  extend  two  miles  in  length  and 
rise  to  470  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Galla  Water, 
which  falls  into  the  Tweed;  and  the  South  and  North  Esk, 
which  unite  below  Dalkeith ;  the  Water  of  Leith ;  and  the 
Almond  Water,  which  separates  this  county  from  that  of 
Linlithgow.    These  rivers  fall  into  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

It  is  said  that  at  Dalkeith,  on  an  average  of  eight  years, 
the  annual  fall  of  rain  was  22-fi,  inches.  Dr.  Brewster  states 
the  mean  annual  temperature  at  Leith  to  be  48°  36'.  At 
Edinburgh,  which  is  elevated  from  300  to  400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  situated  about  two  miles  from  it, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47°  8'.  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  near  approximation  to  that  of  the  more  inland  parts  of 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

Part  of  an  important  mineral  district,  the  great  coal-field 
of  Scotland,  is  within  this  county.  The  county  also  con- 
tains considerable  beds  of  limestone  and  freestone.  The 
former  are  principally  about  Dalkeith.  The  principal  free- 
stone quarries  are  at  Craigleith,  Hales,  and  Redkall.  Clay 
soil  predominates  in  the  county,  and  there  are  few  parts 
remarkable  for  natural  fertility.  Two  thirds  of  the  land, 
however,  is  now  under  cultivation,  of  which  from  15,000  to 
1 8,000  acres  are  employed  to  raise  wheat.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  estates  in  the  county,  but  on  the 
whole  property  is  much  divided. 

The  county  is  in  various  ways  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  within  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  circumstance  evidently  modifies  the  productions  and 
uses  of  the  soil.  To  this  also  we  owe  the  excellent  state  of 
the  public  roads  in  the  county,  the  railways,  and  the  Union 
canal,  though  this  last  has  hitherto  proved  a  most  unprofit- 
able speculation  to  the  proprietors. 

The  population  of  the  county  has  stood  as  follows : — 

Year.  Persons.  Families. 

1755  .  90,412 

1801  .  122,954 

1811  .  148,607 

1821  .  191,514 

1831  .         219,345         .         47,415 

Mid-Lothian  returns  four  members  to  parliament— one 
for  the  countv  of  Edinburgh,  two  for  the  city,  and  one  for 
the  burghs  of  Leith,  Musselburgh,  &c. 
EDINBURGH  CITY,  the  chief  town  of  Edinburghshire, 
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or  Mid-Lothian,  and  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  situated 
in  55°  57'  20"  N.  lat.,  and  3°  10'  30"  W.  long.,  about  392 
miles  north  from  London.  It  stands  upon  a  group  of  hills 
separated  by  deep  depressions,  and  is  at  once  the  site  and 
the  scene  of  views  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur.  On  the 
highest  of  the  hills  the  Old  Town  is  built ;  the  summit  of 
the  hill  forms  a  street  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  ascending 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  palace  of  Holy  rood  on 
the  east,  about  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
Castle,  which  is  elevated  upwards  of  380  feet  above  the 
same  level,  and  is  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  side,  all 
the  others  being  nearly  perpendicular.  The  view  from  this 
height  is  singularly  varied  and  grand ;  the  spectator  is  in 
the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills.  On  the  east  are 
the  Calton  Hill,  Salisbury  Craigs,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  rising 
822  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  on  the  west  are  the 
Pentland  range,  and  the  woody  eminence  of  Corstorphine. 
Below,  on  the  north,  are  the  noble  mansions  of  the  New 
Town,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  its  ports  and  shipping,  and 
the  counties  on  the  opposite  coasts  to  the  Highland  hills:  a 
landscape  forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  rich  open 
country  which  spreads  before  us  on  the  south  to  the  hills  of 
Berwickshire  and  the  borders,  till  at  length  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  Braid  Hills. 

Edinburgh  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Edwin,  a  king  of  Northumberland  in  the  time  of  the 
Heptarchy.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions  the  town  of  Ed- 
tcinesburch  as  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century ; 
and  in  the  charter  of  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood, 
in  the  year  1128,  King  David  I.  calls  it  his' burgh  of  Ed- 
tcinesburg,  whence  we  infer  it  was  then  a  royal  burgh.  The 
historians  of  Edinburgh  say  that  the  first  parliament  held 
in  the  city  was  on  the  accession  of  King  Alexander  II. ; 
but  upwards  of  half  a  century  previous,  we  find  a  '  con- 
cordia,'  or  agreement,  entered  into  between  the  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  apud  Castellum 
Puellarum  (a  name  long  bestowed  on  Edinburgh  Castle), 
in  presence  of  the  kinjr.  Prince  Henry  his  son,  and  their 
barons  (Connell  On  Tithes,  A  pp.  No.  1),  which  we  appre- 
hend was  no  other  than  an  as>embly  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  The  castle  was  then  perhaps  the  chief  building 
and  place  of  concourse  in  the  city ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Malcolm  IV.,  Geoffrey  de  'Maleville,  of  Maleville 
Castle,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  was  vicecomes  de  Castrum 
Puellarum,  meaning  thereby,  no  doubt,  sheriff  of  the  shire, 
in  like  manner  as  Macbeth,  the  earliest  sheriff  in  the  shire 
of  Perth,  was  styled  sheriff  of  Scone.  The  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  however,  was  growing  into  importance.  In  1177  a 
national  council  was  held  there  on  the  arrival  of  the  legate 
Vivian,  to  determine  the  dispute  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  clergy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  neighbour- 
hood early  became  a  royal  residence. 

The  city  appears  to  have  remained  open  and  defenceless 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  on  the 
representations  of  the  provost  and  community,  King  James 

'  II.  granted  the  citizens  *  full  license  and  leiff  to  fosse,  bul- 
wark, wall,  tour,  turate,  and  other  ways  to  strength  the 
burgh,  in  quhat  maner  of  wise  or  degree  that  beis  sene 
maist  spedeful  to  thaira.'  The  same  king  soon  afterwards 
granted  a  charter  to  the  city  confirming  to  it  the  privilege 
of  holding  therein  the  antient  and  important  court  of  Four 
Boroughs, '  sicut  a  temporibus  retroactis  tenebatur.'  His 
successor,  grateful  for  the  interest  which  the  citizens  had 
shown  in  his  behalf  when  he  was  at  variance  with  his 
nobles,  erected  the  city  into  a  sheriffdom  within  itself,  and 
presented  to  the  incorporated  trades  a  banner  or  standard, 
which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Blue 
Blanket,  and  is  still  preserved.  King  James  IV.  patronized 
the  erection  of  its  first  printing-press;  and  in  the  succeeding 
reign  it  became  the  undisputed  capital  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
seat  of  the  royal  palace,  of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice. 

The  accession  of  King  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  town ;  but 
at  the  Union  the  spirit  of  improvement  revived,  and  has 
continued  to  our  own  day. 

Edinburgh  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts:  the  Old 
Town,  the  South  Side,  or  Southern  Districts,  and  the  New 
Town ;  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  features  and 
character.  The  Old  Town  is  intersected  by  the  street  pre- 
viously mentioned :  on  each  side  descend  in  regular  lines 
a  multitude  of  narrow  wynds,  closes,  and  styles,  which  on 
the  south  lead  for  the  most  part  into  the  Cowgate,  a 

confined -street  running  along  the  southern  base  of  the  hill, 


and  one  of  the  earliest  additions  to  the  town  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city-wall  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Over  this  street  the  South  Bridge,  and  more  lately  King 
George  the  Fourth's  Bridge,  are  thrown,  to  connect  the 
Old  Town  with  the  South  Side  or  Southern  Districts. 
These  districts  mostly  stand  upon  a  rising  ground,  which  is 
here  closely  adjacent  to  the  Old  Town  ridge,  but  neither  so 
elevated,  so  limited  in  extent,  nor  so  steep  in  its  descent, 
as  that  hill.  From  its  western  side,  however,  there  runs  a 
hill  of  a  different  character,  and  thence  called  the  High 
Riggs.  It  i*  separated  from  the  Castle-hill  by  a  spacious 
street  called  the  Grass  Market,  and  on  it  are  built  Heriot's 
Hospital  and  the  neighbouring  suburb  of  Portsburgh.  On 
a  line  with  the  South  Bridge  is  the  North  Bridge,  thrown 
from  the  summit  of  the  Old  Town  ridge,  at  the  middle  of 
the  High-street,  to  the  rising  ground  which  forms  the  site 
of  the  New  Town.  This  ground  partakes  much  of  the 
character  of  the  Old  Town  ndge,  ana  terminates  like  it  in 
a  bold  rock,  namely  the  Calton  Hill ;  but  the  aspect  of 
the  houses  is  wholly  different:  for  having  been  erected 
according  to  regular  plans  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty  characterize  its 
buildings,  streets,  and  squares.  From  the  earth  and  rubbish 
thrown  from  the  foundation  of  the  New  Town  buildings, 
the  Earthen  Mound  was  formed  as  a  communication  across 
the  morass  which  lies  between  the  Old  and  New  Town. 

Among  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city  is  the  Castle,  which 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  die  city,  and  must  have  been  of 
considerable  importance  in  former  times.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  little  strength,  and  derives  its  interest 
chiefly  from  the  associations  connected  with  it  aud  its  own 
formidable  appearance.  At  no  great  distance  from  the 
Castle  stands  the  Parliament  House,  with  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  first  of  these  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
met  between  the  time  of  its  erection  in  1640  and  the  Union, 
The  hall  now  forms  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  rooms  appro- 
priated to  the  Inner  House  and  to  the  courts  of  Justiciar? 
and  Exchequer.  The  valuable  library  of  the  faculty  of  ad- 
vocates occupied  till  lately  the  ground-floor  of  the  Parht- 
ment  House.  A  considerable  part  still  remains  there; 
but  adjacent  buildings  have  been  erected  not  only  for 
it,  but  also  for  the  library  of  the  writers  to  the  signet 
The  courts  of  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  held 
in  the  county  hall,  an  elegant  building  of  recent  erection, 
close  by  the  range  of  building  which  contains  the  library  of 
the  writers  to  the  signet.  The  antient  Gothic  febrift 
formerly  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  is  also  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  from  between  the  arches  which  constitute  the 
imperial  crown  that  rests  upon  its  lofty  tower,  there  is  el 
interesting  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Ol 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Royal  Exchange,  with 
the  common  council-room  and  other  offices  of  the  magis- 
tracy ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  a  little  way  down,  fl 
a  radiated  causeway  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  market 
cross,  where  proclamations  used  to  be  made  and  offenden 
punished.  At  the  foot  of  the  High  Street  stands  one  of  At 
oldest  stone  houses  in  Edinburgh,  the  house  of  the  greet 
Scottish  reformer,  John  Knox;  and  on  the  front  wafi,  fe 
the  west,  is  a  figure  in  alto  rilievo  pointing  to  a  radittet 
stone,  whereon  is  sculptured  the  name  of  the  Deity  feV 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English.  Below  this  is  the  Canongite, 
at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  palace  and  abbey  of  Holyrooi 
whose  extensive  precincts  constitute  a  sanctuary  for  meat* 
vent  debtors.  On  the  summit  of  the  Calton  Hill,  wbiet 
rises  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  commands  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  Forth  and  surrounding  scenerj 
some  columns  of  the  National  Monument  have  been  erectet 
and  stand  in  solitary  grandeur.  Near  them  are  the  obsen9» 
tory  and  the  monuments  to  Dugald  Stewart  and  Playftfe. 
On  the  low  ground,  towards  the  west,  are  the  bridewell  inl 
gaol ;  and  in  the  same  line,  at  a  point  nearly  equidjstaat 
from  the  palace  and  castle,  stands  the  Register  Hone* 
where  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  are  preserved,  toi 
what  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  theregiittf 
of  all  deeds  conveying  or  charging  territorial  property. 

The  city  churches  are  properly  13  in  number,  amosf 
which  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  St.  Giles's,  St 
George's,  St.  Andrew's,  St  Stephen's,  and  St.  Man's;  bet 
to  these  are  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's  or  West  Kirk,  the 
Canongate  Church,  and  various  chapels  belonging  to  the 
establishment.  The  elegant  Gothic  edifices,  St.  Paul's,  ft 
Giles's,  and  St.  George's  chapels,  belonging  to  the  epbcopel 
communion,  are  also  deserving  of  attention,  and  the  Romtt 
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'  Catholic  chapel  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  another  chapel  in  the  town,  and  at  the  head 
of  Bruntisfleld  Links,  a  convent  of  nuns,  attached  to  which 
is  an  establishment  at  Milton  House,  in  the  Canongate. 

Edinburgh  has  some  noble  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Among  these  are  the  Royal  Infirmary,  erected  on 
a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  college; 
Heriot's  Hospital,  already  mentioned ;  Watson's  Hospitals, 
I  Merchant-Maiden  and  Trades'-Maiden  Hospitals,  Orphan 
1  Hospital,  and  Gillespie's  Hospital ;  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Magdalen  Asylum,  and 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Most  of  the  banking-houses  of  Edinburgh 
are  large  edifices:  such,  in  particular,  are  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank,  and  the  Commercial  Bank. 

The  public  amusements  of  Edinburgh  are  limited,  and  do 
sot,  generally  speaking,  succeed.  The  habits  of  the  people 
are  domestic;  and  the  professional  and  literary,  not  less 
than  the  religious  character  which  prevails,  docs  not  accord 
with  the  occupations  of  the  theatre  and  assembly-rooms. 
Printing,  shawl-making,  and  coach-building,  are  carried  on 
with  much  success;  but  the  manufactures  of  Edinburgh 
■re  of  no  great  importance.  The  city  however  is  well  situ- 
ated both  for  water  and  fuel,  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  manufactures.  They  have  been  of  essential  conse- 
quence to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  variable  climate,  there  arc  few,  if  any,  diseases 
to  which  the  residents  of  Edinburgh  can  be  said  to  be 
peculiarly  liable.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  favourable 
to  health  and  energy,  and  the  mortality,  it  is  believed,  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  city  returns 
two  members  to  parliament. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  Edinburgh  was  a 
place  of  very  limited  extent.  The  contiguous  country, 
which  has  now  been  made  to  form  a  part  of  the  capital, 
comprehends  various  places  antiently  subject  to  different 
jurisdictions,  and  which  have  as  yet  continued  municipally 
disunited,  except  for  the  purpose  of  returning  members  to 
parliament  under  the  recent  Reform  Act.  Besides  various 
districts  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
sheriff,  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  include 
within  their  limits — 

1.  The  Royalty  of  Edinburgh.  2.  The  Burgh  of  Regality 
of  Canongate.  3.  The  Burgh  of  Barony  of  Portsburgh, 
Easter  and  Wester.     4.  Calton. 

The  existence  of  Edinburgh  as  a  king's  burgh  may  be 
talced  to  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  one  of 
those  burghs  royal  whose  magistrates  constituted  the  Court 
sf  Four  Burghs;  and  by  a  charter  dated  in  1452  king 
James  II.  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  being  exclu- 
sively the  seat  of  that  court :  the  other  three  burghs  were 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Lanark.  In  1482  the  valuable 
nght  of  sheriffship  wiihin  the  bounds  of  the  burgh  was 
green  by  James  III.,  and  this  jurisdiction  was  confirmed  by 
succeeding  monarch*.  A  general  charter  of  confirmation 
was  granted  to  Edinburgh  by  James  VI.  in  1603 ;  and  an- 
smer  charter,  known  under  the  name  of  Novo  Damus,  was 
the  gift  of  Charles  I.  in  1G3G.  These  charters  specify  Leith 
sad  Newhaven  as  belonging  to  the  burgh,  and  detail  the 
■arkets,  tolls,  and  customs,  which  constitute  (a  part  of  the 
common  good,*  for  the  protection  of  which  a  comprehensive 
jahsdiction  is  conferred.  Other  grants  and  charters  were 
afterwards  obtained  at  different  times  from  the  crown,  prior 
to  the  Union  in  1707 ;  but  not  any  of  these  created  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  political  or  municipal  constitution  of 
the  burgh.  Since  the  union,  and  more  particularly  within 
die  last  fifty  years,  various  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
passed  for  extending  the  bounds  of  the  royalty,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  police.  By  a  charter  of  George  111.  in  1794,  the 
provost,  who  by  previous  charters  was  sheriff  and  coroner, 
was  constituted  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  the  city. 

Previous  to  the  late  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  Act,  Edin- 
burgh was  governed  by  a  close  corporation,  the  members  of 
which  constantly  re-elected  each  other ;  but  by  that  act 
(3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  76),  the  right  of  election  to  corporate 
offices  was  declared  to  be  in  all  those  persons  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  for  members  of  parliament. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  vested  in 
the  magistracy  and  town  council.  The  magistracy  consists 
of  a  lord  provost,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  four 
oaulies,  each  of  whom  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  council. 
the  council  consists  of  seventeen  merchants,  six  deacons, 
and  two  trades'  councillors,  in  all  twenty-five ;  the  six  dea- 
cons are  selected  from  among  fourteen  who  are  elected  by 


the  citizens ;  the  remaining  eight,  who  are  called  extra  dea- 
cons, aro  not  called  councillors,  but  havo  a  vote  in  the 
council  in  all  cases  where  the  money  in  question  exceeds 
1/.  13*.  4c/.  (20/.  Scots).  For  tho  purposes  of  the  election 
the  city  is  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  One-third  part 
of  the  councillors  go  out  of  office  every  year,  but  are  eligible 
for  re-election.  The  provost,  baillies,  treasurer,  and  other 
office-bearers,  are  elected  by  the  councillors.  The  provost's 
term  of  office  is  three  years,  and  he  is  eligible  for  imme- 
diate re-election.  The  other  office-bearers  go  out  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  until  each 
shall  have  been  out  of  his  particular  office  one  year;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  their  being  kept  in  the  council  from 
year  to  year  by  their  being  elected  to  fill  the  different  offices 
in  succession. 

None  but  burgesses  or  freemen  of  the  burgh  are  entitled  to 
carry  on  trade  or  manufactures  within  the  bounds.  There 
are  eight  incorporated  crafts  within  tho  burgh,  all  enjoying 
exclusive  privileges  and  possessed  of  funds  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  decayed  members  or  the  widows  of 
such  as  arc  deceased.  These  crafts  are  hammermen,  tailors, 
wrights,  bakers,  shoemakers,  weavers,  fleshers,  and  barbers : 
the  number  of  burgesses  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  is 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  400.  The  magistrates  grant 
temporary  licenses  to  trade  to  persons  not  freemen,  and 
charge  for  such  licenses  from  5*.  to  10*.  per  annum. 

From  an  early  period  the  property  of  the  burgh  has 
been  administered  very  improvidently.  In  1658  the  debt 
of  the  city  was  stated  to  amount  to  54,761/.  sterling,  and  in 
1692  had  increased  to  64,250/.  In  1819,  when  the  affairs 
of  Edinburgh  were  examined  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  actual  debts  of  the  city  were  stated  to 
amount  to  497,101/.  including  264,258/.  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Leith  docks ;  and  in  1833  a  statement  was  drawn  up 
under  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  council  which 
gave  the  amount  of  ordinary  debts  and  obligations  of  the 
city  at  425,11-4/.,  in  which  amount  the  engagements  on  ac- 
count of  the  Leith  docks  are  not  included.  The  revenue 
of  the  city,  as  stated  under  the  same  authority,  amounted 
then  to  27,524/.,  and  its  annual  current  expenditure  to  up- 
wards of  33,000/.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  city  was 
declared  insolvent,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  August,  1833, 
conveying  its  whole  properties  and  revenues  to  trustees  for 
tho  general  benefit,  whereby  they  were  preserved  from  the 
legal  attacks  of  individual  creditors.  Some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  accounts  of  the  city  have  been  published, 
which  have  subjected  the  members  of  its  government  to  muoh 
censure.  Among  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  late  Dr.  Bell  having  bequeathed  a  considerable  fund  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  a  sum  of  10,000/.  3  per  cent,  stock 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and  council  in 
trust  to  apply  the  dividends  to  the  support  of  a  school  or 
schools  in  Edinburgh  on  the  principles  of  the  Madras  sys- 
tem. Being  pressed  by  a  clamorous  creditor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  claim,  this  stock  was  sold,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  proceeds  appropriated  •  to  prevent  a  blow-up  in  the 
city's  affairs,  and  to  enable  them  to  continue  the  existing 
system  a  little  longer.' 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  suburbs, 
which  together  constitute  the  capital,  were  at  each  census 
of  the  present  century  as  follows : — 

1801.        1811.  1891  1831. 

Pari  sues  in  the  city        .     .     .  _'„•_  \   20'658      22*578  29'850  40-3l5 

'    *    '                *                  59,206  88,385  83,379 

20,363  20,000  25,855 

102,147    138,935    161,9*9 


the  suburbs,  including  Can-  )  45  095 
15,272 


ongnte  and  St.  Cuihbort' 
North  and  South  Leith 


81,816 
The  population  of  the  Shim  of  Edinburgh 
at  these  four  period s,  including  the  capi- 
tal, «  a* 199,954    148.607    191,514    919,845 

The  further  particulars  obtained  at  the  census  of  1831 
exhibit  the  following  results : — 


Houses  inhabited 

„      building 

„      uninhabited 

Families  • 

,.     employed  chiefly  in  agriculture    .     . 

„  „  in  trade,  manufae-  | 

turn,  tec.    .     3 

„      all  not  comprised  in  the  two  pitted-  I 

ing  classes ' 

Males 

Female* 

Males  20  years  of  age  and  upward*  .  .  . 
Female  se'rrauls 


Edinburgh 
city. 


10, 


70 

95 

682 

35.116 

563 


,1S0 
,3C3 


7*. 299 
89.610 
36,647 
12,429 


Remainder 
of  county 


9,565 

55 

5J7 

12, 299 

3,076 

3,864 

5,359 

27.504 
29,932 
13.415 
3.045 


Total. 


19J44 
150 

1,109 
47,415 

3.639 

21,034 

22,799 

99.803 
119.549 
50,089 
15,474 


Edinburgh  contains  the  supreme  courts 


of  justice  for 


Scotland,  ami  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  practitioners 
of  the  legal  profession  :  it  is  also  l!ie  chief  school  of  medi- 
cine and  other  science*  in  Scotland.  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  ward,  only  ■  small  part  of  the  population,  as  already 
observed,  ran  be  said  to  be  engaged  IQ  manufactures;  the 
number  of  males  SO  years  of  age  stated  to  be  so  engaged 
in  L83I  was  74 g<  a  meat  part  of  these  were  employed  in 
making  shawls,  and  the  rest  m  weaving  hair-cloth  and  silk, 
net- weaving,  lace-making,  and  other  small  wares.  The 
trade  of  Edinburgh  is  carried  on  through  its  port,  Leith, 
under  which  head  it  will  he  described.  [Leith.]  The 
amount  of  postage  oollected  in  Edinburgh  during  the  lost 
five  year*  was  as  follows : — 


1832 

•   * 

£42,739 

1833 

,    a 

41,864 

1834 

•    • 

41,680 

1835 

•    • 

41,959 

1836 

„    , 

43,520 

The   University  (if  Edinburgh   consists  of  the  College 
of  King  James,    (bunded   by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,   hy 
a    charter    dated    1A\\\    April,     158$.       ftf    this    charter, 
which  still   forms  the  only  constitution  of  the  university* 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  town  councillors  of  Edinburgh,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  were  invested  with  the  sole  power 
both  of  electing  the  professors  and  of  dismissing  them.     In 
virtue  of  this  authorization,  indeed,  the  town  council,  or 
corporation  of  the  burgh,  has  ever  since  assumed  nearly  the 
entire  direction  and  eontrul  of  the  university — electing  the 
professors,  founding  new  chairs,  managing  the  funds,  and 
even  regulating  the  class  fees  and  the  discipline  of  the  in- 
stitution.    The  Seiiatus  Aciidemicus,  Of  body  of  professors, 
if  such  a  body   has  any  legal    existence  (for  no  senate  or 
other  academical   court   or  council    U  constituted   by  the 
charter),  is  understood  not  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 
in  any  of  these  matters,  although  it  may  sometimes  have 
passed  regulations  of  discipline  which  the  town  council  has 
not   thought  proper  to  disturb.     Indeed  the  supremacy  of 
the  town  council,  even  in  regard  to  making  regulations  as 
to  the  course  of  study  for  degrees,  when  it  was  a  few  years 
ago  resisted  by  the  professors,   was  affirmed  in   the   most 
ample  terms  by  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session.    Some 
year*  ago  the  clergy  of  the  city  put  forward  their  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  professors,  on  the  ground  of  a  direc- 
tion in  the  charter  that  the  right  of  appointment  given  to 
the  town    councd  should   be  exercised  cum  avuanunto 
mimsirorum.     The  claim  was  keenly  agitated  in  pamphlets 
and   in  the  church  courts,  and  some  steps  were  taken  to 
enforce   it;    but  on  application  being  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  in  the  case  of  a  psrtioular  election,  the  court  refused 
to  grant  an  interdict,  and  the  question  was  dropped.    The 
only  interference  with  their  sole  right  of  control  that  has 
been  submitted  to  by  the  town  council  arc  the  following. 
In  modern  times,  about  eight  or  nine  new  professorships 
have  been  founded  by  the  crown,  of  which  it  has  retained 
the  patronage ;    but  against  the  exercise  of  this  po 
protest  is  regularly  taken  by  the  town  council  that  it  shall 
not  hurt  or  prejudge  their   rights.     In  the  case  of  a  few 
other  chairs  there    has  always  been  an  interference  with 
the  nomination  of  the  professor   on  the   part  of  certain 
public  bodies.     For  the  must  part  this  has  been  grounded 
on  the  contribution  by  the  said   bodies  of  v art  of  the  pro- 
fessor's salary  ;   but  in  one  instance  si  least  no  such  reason 
for  the  practice  can,  we  believe,  be  alleged,  in  that,  namely, 
of  the  professorship  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  which  is  bet 
one  of  the  oldest  chairs,      The  professor  of  Humanity  is 
thus  elected  according  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  crown  for  inquiring  into  the 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland  :  *  The  Lords  of 
Session  name  two  delegates,  the  town  council  name  one, 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  one,  and  the  Society  of  Writ' 
the  Signet  one.    They  meet  together  and  appoint  the  pro- 
fessor    They  then  lay  their  minute  of  election  before  the 
town  council,  who  issue  a  comtniwijn.  in  their  owrn  name, 
proceeding  on  the  narrative  of  the  election  of  the  delegates, 
and  binding  the  professor  to  obey  laws  and  regulations,  the 
same  as  it  he  were  appointed  solely  by  themselves*1  (p.  11 1  I. 
Many  visitations  of  the  university  have  also  taken   place 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  of  parliament*  and  even 
of  the  general  assembly ;    but  what  legal  force  may  belong 
to  any  regulations  that  may  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
visitors  does  not  clearly  appear.     In  litis  not]  ion  of 

any  authority,  or  at  Least  of  any  independent  and  supreme 
authority,  a$  belonging  to  either  the  entire  body  of  the  pro- 


fessors and  students,  or  even  to  the  Sonaius  Aca*U 
council  of  the  professors  only,  the  University  of  E 
differs  from  all  the  other  Scottish  colleges*     *  Tin 
Acsdamicus,1  says  the  Report  of  the  Girnmissio 
knowledge  no  authority  but  their  own  1.  I 
faculties,  and    for    fixing   the    privileges   and   ir 
belonging  to  them.1     Hot  what 
or  ever  nave  conferred,  is  not  staled.     The  Sei 
not   appear   to  have  ever  been   roeogni^ 
couiii  il  as  am  thing  more  than  a  mere  meeting  c 
fe&surs.     Until  of  late  years  it  is  not  recollected  tl 
ever  had  been  a  vote  in   it   (Report,  p.  115),  and 
still  probably  he  impossible  to  quote  any  resorut 

1  which  has  been   operative    in  any  qusrte 
where  it  was  voluntarily  acquiesced  in. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  tlus  non-tneorp 
university  in  any  form  has  been,  that  il  is  withou 
public  officers  which  are  found  in  all  the  other  ui 
There  is  no  mention  in  Ike  charter  of  a  Chane* 
although  in   early  times  the  name   was  0 
by  the  provost  of  the  city,  this  most  he  regarded 
been  quite  an  unauthorised  assumption,  and  the  • 
not  now  exist  at  all,  and  has  not  existed  for  a  lo 
The  case  with  regard  to  the  office  of  Rector  is  i 
same.      *  This    important  office,'  say  the  totnr 
'has  be:n  much  less  efficient  in  Edinburgh  the 
olher  universities.  *  *  *The  existence  of  the  office 
often  been,   apparently  at  least,  suspended.'     Tl 
wards  state  that  it  was  held  by  several  persons*  th 
frequent  intervals,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  eer 
the  foundation  of  the  university ;  hut  from  the 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  conclude,  *  till  wi 
fi-w  u-ars  the  office  was  never  heard  of  in  the   i. 
much  less  known  SI  an  office  attended  with   the 
ance  of  any  duties.     It  is  accordingly  expL 
that   no  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  rector, 
faculty*   exercises    any  autliM-iU    ur  jurisdiction 
principal,  professors,  or  students  in  the  Unhi 
burgh/— (pp.  114,  115.) 

The  charter  of  king  James  in  fact  inei 
the  town  council  to  build  houses  for  professors 
departments  of  science  and  learning,  and  to  engag 
to  act  as  such.     Proceeding  upon  this  authority,  th 
and   magistrates    of  Edinburgh  on  the    I4tl 
1583,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Mr.  Robert  1Mb 
the  professors  or  regenJs  of  the  university  of  Su  A 
exercise  the  same  office  of  regent  m  the  new  semi 
was  engaged  at  first  only  for  a  year,  and  at  ■ 
more  than  40/.  Scots,  that  is,  between  3l.  and  4/. 
m  addition  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  stud* 
the  king  executed  a  new  deed  in  relation  lo  the  i 
conferring  certain  property  for  its  support  en  ll 
trates  and  council.     The  following   year  I 
stituted  Pollock  Principal  master  of  the  college. 
tunc,  or  soon  after,  there  are  said  to  have  been  J 
regents  engaged  in  teaching.  )   charter, 

what  had  been  already  done,  was  granted  by  th 
1612;  and  in  lf*2l  an  act  of  the  Scottish   parlii 
passed,  DOnftrming  certain  grants  of  property  1 
been  made  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh  fur  the  suppo 
institution.    The  preamble  states,  that  the  college 
described  as  *  for  profession  of  Theology,  Philosop 
Humanity/   had  neatly  flourished   during  the  t 
years  it  had  been  in  existence.     It  was  by  this  char 
the  name  of  King  James's  College  was  conferred 

The  system  of  teaching  origiually  pursued  was 
as  at  the  other  Scotch  universities.    The  Principe 
garded  as  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  his  prelecti 
lined  to  that  department.  E  the  other  fa 

carried  his  students,  during  the  four  years  they 
under  his  care,  over  the  entire  curriculum  of  Ii 
philosophy.    In  l^iU  a  second  Professor  of  Th. 
pointed,  and  then  the  Principal  ceased  to  ; 
though  down  to  the  yosr  1765  he  used  to  deli 
course  in  each  n  nee  the  cessation  of  this 

ill  the  time  of  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  the  o 
been  a   m  m  miss  ion  of  \ 

pointed  by  parliament  in  1600,  directed  that  each 
should  for  the  future  be  confined  to  one  partieul 
ment;  hut  this  important  alteration  whs  not  carr 
effect  till  about  the  year  1708.     The  old   practice 
tinned  in  Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen,  do 
snd  in  King's  College  at 
Minute  details  on  the  subject  of  Ihc  propen 


to  I  he  university  are  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, pp.  103-1 1  V  It  i-i  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
but  U  altogether  of  inconsiderable  amount.  The  manage- 
ment of  it  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  tlie  town-council,  which 
he  habit  of  <u|ipl>unj;  the  difference  betwixt  the  tn- 
t>me  and  expenditure  of  the  college  from  the  funds  of  the 
In  1&25  the  total  culle^e  revenue  amounted  only  to 
188/*,  while  the  exsenditu  223/.    And  in  addition  to  j 

lie  last-men  turned  sum,  there  were  paid  to  different  pro- 
fessor* by  royal  grants  the  snni  of  1435/.;  by  royal  grunt  j 
or  the  support  of  the  museum  100/.;  to  the  Pro  feasor  of 
^sericulture  50/.,  from  funds  provided  by  the  late  Sir  William 
'•■ney,  the  founder  of  the  chair;  ami  to  the  professor  of 
Conveyancing  120/.,  from  the  Society  of  Writers  to  theSig-  | 
let*     From  the  veer  1770,  also,  to  the  year  1828  inchu 
t  appears  that  8l!J/.  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  for  de- 
raying  the  expenses  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 

A  bequest  which  is  described  a-^  of  large  amount  has 
een  lefc  to  the  administration  of  the  Principal  and  pro- 
naors  by  the  will  of  the  late  General  Reid,  dated  in  1806, 
w  founding  a  professorship  of  music,  and  making  additions 
»  the  library,  or  otherwise  promoting  the  general  interest 
nd  advantage  of  the  university  ;  hut  we  are  not  aware  that 
has  yet  become  available,  the  income  arising  from  the 
ind«  having  been  left  to  the  testator's  daughter  during  her 
A  valuable  collection  of  pictures  and  marbles  was  be- 
lt? use  of  the  university  hy  the  late  Sir  James 
ae,  of  Ton  y,  hart. 
bursaries  or  exhibitions  attached  to  the  university 
*hiv  in  number,  of  which  three  are  of  the  annual 
six  of  30/.;  ten  of  20/. ;  five  between 
id  15/,;  eleven  be!  wren  15/.  and  10/.;  forty-two  be- 
10/.  and  5/  ;  and  three  under  :>L 
'  foundation  of  a  university  library  was  laid  about  the 
that  the  seminary  was  opened,  by  the  transference  lo  j 
-  the  town  i  uuncil  of  a  library  of  about  300  volumes,  1 


chiefly  theological,  which  had  been  bequeathed  in  1580  #(o 
Edinburgh  and  the  kirk  of  God'  by  one  of  the  ettttena,  Mr, 
Clement  Li  tile,  commissary.  The  collection  was  nu^mented 
in  early  times  by  various  donations,  among  which  was  one 
of  his  whole  library,  consisting  of  about  500  volumes,  by 
the  poet  Drummond  of  Uawthorndect    No  catalogue  of 

the  university  library  lias  ever  been  printed,  although 
has  been  lately  completed  in  manuscript.  The  en  tiro 
number  of  volumes  is  now  not  much  under  100,000.  The 
annual  pecuniary  income  of  the  library  is  stated,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  at  about  1150/.,  derived 
chiefly  from  fees  paid  on  matriculation  and  ftraduaf 
Besides  the  public  library,  there  is  a  theological  library  for 
the  ate  ut"  Ihe  students  of  theology,  founded  by  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  professor  of  theology,  about  the  endof  ihe  •even' 
teenth  century.  It  now  consists  of  above  5000  volumes. 
An  observatory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  anatomical 
museum,  and  a  botanical  garden  also  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  consist  of  a  single  quad- 
rangle, which  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  on  a  scale 
reduced  from  the  original  design  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
l,  although  it  was  beguu  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year 
I7sy.  The  funds  wore  at  first  contributed  by  subscription, 
but  at  length  an  annual  grant  of  10,000/.  was  obtained  from 
parliament.  The  fabric,  upon  which  a  very  large  amount 
in.  all  has  been  expended,  is  one  of  considerable  ma^nifi- 
cenre.  It  was  originally  designed  to  contain  houses  for  the 
professors,  as  well  as  the  library,  museums, and  class-rooms; 
but  only  one  official  bouse  has  been  built,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  principal  librarian. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity and  ihe  particulars  of"  its  present  stale  will  he  in 
conveniently  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  Report  of  the  late  commission. 
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mj  observations,  however,  must  be  added  in  explana- 
*M«f  of  some  parts  of  this  statement. 
The  professorship*  are  considered  as  divided  into  the  four 

^or  classes,  of  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  the 
although,'  according  to  the  Report,  *  as  to  some  of  them 


it  has  not  yet  been  decided  to  which  class  they  should  be 
assigned/    The  professorships  of  Universal  History  and  of 
Agriculture  are  particularly  mentioned  as  in  ihis  pri 
ment.     Nine  of  these  faculties,  it  is  added,  *  can  be  traced 
to  any  deed,  act,  regulation,  or  constitution  of  a  faculty/ 
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The  Principal  is  considered  as'  ex-offlcto  convener  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  others  have  each  a  dean  or  con- 
vener chosen  by  the  faculty. 

There  is  considerable  discordance  among  the  statements 
given  in  different  parts  of  the  Report  as  to  the  dates  at 
which  the  chairs  were  founded.  The  four  professorships 
set  down  as  being  founded  in  1708  were  evidently  the  four 
regentshipfi,  which,  along  with  the  principalship,  constituted 
the  original  establishment  of  the  college,  but  the  holders  of 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  were  not  confined  to  the 
teaching  each  of  a  particular  department  till  the  date  here 
given.  The  writer  of  the  Report  (p.  117)  perplexes  him- 
self unnecessarily  by  overlooking  this  fact.  A  professorship 
of  Law,  it  is  said  in  one  place  (p.  117)  was  appointed  so 
early  as  1 588.  The  present  law-school  of  Edinburgh,  how- 
ever, must  be  considered  as  not  older  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  and  the  medical  school  as  dating 
from  the  close  of  the  century  preceding.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  latter  began  to  ac- 
quire celebrity. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  right  of  appointing  the 
professors  is  shared  by  the  town  council  with  other  parties, 
the  mode  of  the  interference  of  the  latter  is  not  uniform. 
The  professors  of  Scotch  Law,  of  Civil  Law,  and  of  Civil  His- 
tory are  elected  by  the  council  from  a  leet  (as  it  is  called) 
of  two  names  in  each  case,  submitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates ;  a  form  which,  in  effect,  gives  the  appointment  to 
the  latter  body.  In  the  appointments  to  the  chairs  of 
Humanity,  Agriculture,  and  Conveyancing,  delegates  from 
the  different  bodies  meet  and  vote.  The  professor  of 
Botany  holds  two  commissions,  one  from  the  crown  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  and  Keeper  of  the  Garden,  and 
another  from  the  town-council,  as  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Botany.  The  class  of  Clinical  Medicine  is  taught  in 
rotation  by  certain  of  the  medical  professors,  according  to 
an  arrangement  among  themselves. 

The  sums  mentioned  in  the  column  of  salaries  include 
the  grants  from  the  crown  and  the  allowances  made  to  some 
of  the  professors  for  house-rent,  as  well  as  what  are  pro- 
perly called  their  salaries.  The  salary  and  class  fees  added 
together  give  the  entire  average  emoluments  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. The  calculations  however  are,  for  the  most  part, 
made  on  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  1826,  and 
might  possibly  require  to  be  considerably  modified  in  order 
to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time.  The  professors  of  Divi- 
nity and  Ecclesiastical  History  received  no  fees  at  the  date 
of  the  Commissioners'  Report ;  but  they  are  now,  we  believe, 
paid  two  guineas  by  each  student,  which  would  give  them 
about  the  sums  assigned  to  them  in  the  table.  The  salary 
of  the  professor  of  Public  Law,  who  teaches  no  class,  is  in 
part  made  up  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year  from  the  crown, 
which  the  present  professor  holds  so  long  as  he  retains  the 
office.  The  fees  at  the  different  classes  vary  from  two  to 
four  guineas.  The  total  number  of  students  was,  in  1811, 
1644;  in  1821,  2224;  and  in  1825,  2236. 

For  50  years  preceding  1 826  the  total  number  of  graduates 
in  arts  was  only  168.  During  the  same  period  100  degrees 
of  D.D.  were  conferred;  and  56  of  LL.D.  The  number  of 
medical  degrees  was  18  in  1776  ;  32  in  1786  ;  31  in  1796  ; 
37  in  1806 ;  76  in  1816 ;  and  118  in  1826.  Yet  it  is  stated 
that  the  number  of  medical  students  was  764  in  1806,  and 
only  896  in  1826. 

There  is  only  one  regular  university  session,  or  term,  in 
the  year,  beginning  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  October,  and 
ending  the  last  day  of  April.  Some  of  the  classes,  however, 
are  not  taught  for  the  whole  of  this  time.  Of  late  years  a 
few  of  the  classes,  principally  of  the  medical  faculty,  have 
also  been  taught  during  a  summer  session,,  beginning  with 
the  1st  of  May,  and  ending  with  the  31st  of  July.  Each 
class  meets  only  for  an  hour  at  a  time ;  but  some  of  them 
meet  twice  in  the  day  ;  and  some  of  the  professors  have  two 
or  three  classes. 

No  academical  dress  is  worn  by  the  students ;  no  attend- 
ance upon  divine  service  is  enforced  ;  and  scarcely  any  dis- 
cipline can  be  said  to  be  exercised  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
class-room.  The  students  are  examined  in  several  of  the 
classes ;  but  there  is  no  public  examination  of  any  kind  in 
the  university. 

Schools.— The  oldest  of  the  Edinburgh  schools  is  the  High 
School,  originally  instituted  in  1519,  and  re-erected,  upon 
having  fallen  into  decay,  in  1577 ;  it  now  consists  of  a  rector 
and  four  other  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  a  teacher  of  writing, 

teacher  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  a  teacher  of 


French.  The  Edinburgh  Academy,  also  principally  for  in 
struction  in  the  classics,  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consist! 
of  a  rector  and  four  other  classical  masters,  with  teachers  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  and  writine,  Among  the 
other  educational  establishments  are  the  Hill-street  Institu- 
tion, opened  in  1832,  and  furnished  with  teachers  of  the 
classics,  English,  elocution,  writing,  geography,  history, 
natural  history,  mathematics,  arithmetic,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  drawing ;  the  Circus  Place  school,  having  a 
rector  and  five  other  masters ;  the  Southern  Academy,  in- 
stituted in  1829;  the  Ladies'  Institution  for  the  Southern 
districts,  founded  in  1833;  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Ladies,  founded  in  1834;  the  School  of  Art » or 
Mechanics'  Institute ;  Dr.  Bell's  School,  attended  by  about 
400  children ;  the  schools  of  the  Lancasterian  School  So- 
ciety, in  which  there  are  about  600  boys  and  girls ;  and  the 
well -known  school,  called  the  Sessional  School,  so  ably 
conducted  by  Sheriff  Wood. 

EDINGTONITE,  a  rare  crystalline  mineral,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  cavities  of  Thomsonite,  near  Dumbarton ;  the 
crystals  are  small  and  distinct,  greyish  white,  translucent; 
and  have  a  square  prism  as  their  primary  form.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  lateral  planes ;  fracture  uneven ;  hardness 
4*0,4*5 ;  sp.  gr.  2*7 ;  lustre  vitreous.  According  to  Turner, 
it  contains  silica  35*09 ;  alumina  27*69;  lime  12*68;  water 
1 3*32 ;  and  probably  1 0  to  11  per  cent,  of  some  alkali. 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  the  Anelo-Saxons,  was  the  son  of 
King  Edward  the  Elder,  by  his  third  wife  Edgiva.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  in  923,  or  about  two  years  be- 
fore his  father's  death.  He  succeeded  his  half-brother 
Athelstane,  27th  October,  941.  Immediately  after  hit 
accession  the  Danish  people  of  Northumbria  rose  in  re- 
volt under  the  same  Anlaf  (as  the  name  is  commonly 
given,  but  it  should  probably  be  Aulaf)  or  Olave,  who  had 
been  defeated  by  Athelstane  some  years  before  in  the  great 
battle  of  Brunanburgh,  and  forced  to  flee  to  Ireland.  After 
the  war  had  lasted  about  a  year,  an  accommodation  vat 
brought  about  by  the  Archbishops  Odo  and  Wolstan,  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of 
Watling-street  should  be  given  up  to  Olave.  These  termi 
prove  that  Edmund  had  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  con 
test  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  the  Danish  'earl  died 
the  next  year ;  and  Edmund,  by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  use 
of  the  opportunity,  was  successful  in  recovering  all  that  be 
had  lost.  In  945  he  also  succeeded  in  reducing  the  hitherto 
independent  state  of  Cumbria  (including  the  modies,  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland),  which,  alter  cruelly  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Dunmail,  he  made 
over  to  Malcolm  1.  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  by  him  as  the 
vassal  of  the  English  crown.  The  reign  of  Edmund,  who 
was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  personal  courage,  but  by 
his  taste  for  elegance  and  splendour,  on  which  account  be 
received  the  surname  of  the  Magnificent,  was  terminated 
26th  May,  946,  by  a  death-blow  which  he  received  from  ai 
outlaw  of  the  name  of  Liof,  who  had  the  audacity  to  present 
himself  at  the  royal  table,  as  the  king  was  celebrating  the 
feast  of  St  Augustine  at  Pucklekirk,  in  Gloucestershire: 
Edmund,  on  his  refusal  to  leave  the  room,  rose  himself  to  I 
assist  in  expelling  him,  when  the  ruffian,  with  a  dagger  (; 
which  he  had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  stabbed  him  to  i: 
the  heart.  King  Edmund  I.  left,  by  his  wife  Elfgiva,  tie 
sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  who  eventually  both  sat  on  the 
throne ;  but  as  they  were  mere  children  at  the  time  of  their 
father's  decease,  they  were  set  aside  for  the  present,  and 
his  immediate  successor  was  his  brother  Edred. 

EDMUND  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  surnamed 
Ironside,  either  from  his  great  strength,  or  the  armour  h 
which  he  wore,  was  the  sou  of  king  Ethelred  II.,  and  vu  r 
born  a.d.989.  According  to  the  account  that  has  co»  !* 
monly  been  received,  his  mother  was  Elgiva,  or  Ethelgin,  v~ 
the  daughter  of  earl  Thored,  or  Toreth,  who  was  Ethelredf 
first  wife.  Other  authorities,  however,  assert  that  the 
mother  of  Edmund,  and  also  of  several  of  his  brothers,  m 
a  foreign  lady,  who  was  only  Ethelred's  concubine.  On  the  , 
whole,  the  point  of  his  legitimacy  must  be  considered  V 
doubtful.  Among  modern  historians,  Lingard  has  set  him  r 
down  as  the  eldest  son  of  Et  held  red  by  his  first  wife,  with- 
out intimating  that  any  other  account  has  been  given; 
Turner  describes  him  in  one  place  as  illegitimately  born,  in 
another,  as  the  son  of  Ethelred  by  an  earl's  daughter  whoa 
he  had  married.  (Hist.  Ang.  Sax.,  iU  314  and  323,  3rd 
edit) 

Edmund  appears,  in  the  history  of  (he  latter  years  of  km 
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itbcr's  calamitous  reign,  as  the  chief  champion  of  tho 
English  cause  against  Canute  and  his  Danes,  who  had,  by 
i  nearly  overrun  the  kingdom.  On  the  dt 
in  1016,  Edmund  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
of  London,  and  soon  after,  at  least  all  the  king- 
>m  of  Wessex,  the  hereditary  dominion  of  his  family,  and 
bich  was  now  considered  as  comprehending  the  whole  tor- 
lo  the  south  of  the  Thames,  appears  to  have  sub- 
his  authority.  He  had  the  year  before,  by  a 
with  Elgiva,  "the  widow  of  Sigeferth,  a  thane  of 
;ent,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Kthoired, 
If  master,  in  defiance  of  the  deiyiieq  and  dying 
estates  of  great  extent ;  and  the  power  he  thus  ac- 
trad   is  supposed  to  have  materially  assisted    him  in 

Eiff  the  throne, 
short  reign  of  Edmund  was  nearly  all  spent  in  a  con- 
ic sanguinary  struggle  in  which  he  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself.     His  exploit*  are  dwelt 
wn  by  the  old  national  chronicles  with  fond  amplification, 
it  it  is  not  very  8  u ate  what  is  of  historical  value 

their  narratives  from  the  romantic  decorations,  I  mine- 
on  Edmund's  accession,  the  Danish  forces  appear 
have  besieged  Loudon.  The  English  king  remained 
the  capital  till  it  was  considered  secure;  after  which 
i  And  him  engaging  Canute,  Urst  at  Pen,  in  Dorset- 
ire  (or*  according  to  another  account,  near  Gilling- 
■etsnire);  and  then  at  a  place  ceiled 
eorstan,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  still  marked 
a  stone  at  the  meeting  of  the  tour  counties  of  Oxford, 
Ottoetter,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.  In  both  these  fights 
linund  appears  to  have  been  victorious;  that  of  Beeoi 
led  two  days.  A  third  engagement  took  place  at  Brent- 
d,  the  issue  of  which  is  disputed.  Soon  after  the  two 
again  at  Ottenford,  or  Otfiu-d,  in  Kent,  win  n 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Finally, 
V  Edmund  sustained  a  decisive  discomfiture  at  the 
of  'Assandun,1  supposed  to  he  Assington,  in 
After  this,  according  to  one  account,  which,  al- 
it  has  been  generally  discredited  by  modern  his- 
s»  is  not  without  some  featuics  of  probability,  Canute 
I  Edmund  agreed  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  single  com- 
*  etui  the  encounter  accordingly  took  place  on  an  islet 
led  Alney,  or  Olney,  in  the  Severn,  which  some  place 
\r  Deer  hurst,  others  near  Gloucester,  between  Over- 
Age  and  Maysemore.  The  result  was  that  Canute  was 
nod  t,  d  sue  for  his  life.   Whether  the  single 

nbat  took  place  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  an  arrangement 
ween  the  parlies  was  now  made,  by  which  Merem  and 
rtnuxnbrza  were  made  over  to  while  Edmund 

I  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
h  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  whole.     It  i*  lie 

when  either  should  die  the  other 
be  his  successor.  Edmund  died  a  few  weeks  after  this 
having  worn  the  crown  only  about  evrtu  months: 
I  although  there  is  considerable  variation  and  obscurity  in 
account*  of  his  death,  there  are  strong  reasons  fur  be- 
thel he  was  made  away  with  by  the  contrivance  of 
The  northern  historians  state  this  in  distinct  terms, 
immediately  mounted  the  vacant  throne  A,  D.  J  01 6. 
Iromide  left  by  his  wife,  Algitha,  two  sons,  Edward, 
the  Outlaw,  and  another,  whom  some  call  Edmund, 
Edwin,  and  of  whom  it   is  not   known  whether  ho 
nger  than  Edward.     [See  Edgar  Athel- 

LtUS,  rLAXiAM.] 
L  [Idcm.ka.1 
EDRED.  king  <>f  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  \oungest 
the  eons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  his  mother  being  Edgiva, 
ft  second  (or,  according  to  some,  the  third)  wife  of  that 
eg.  [Kowaen  cm  Elder.]  When  the  Ihrone  became 
*nt,  i  leath  of  hw  elder  brother,  Edmund 

^nhted  as  his  successor,  Edwy  and  K 
Edmund,  being  considered  to  be  excluded 
Use  present  by  thei  youth.     Edred  was  in  a 

i  stale  of  health  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  rod  he 
m  not  seem  ever  to  have  j  Vet  he  is  recorded 

I   in   person  an 
of  the  turbulent   Danish  population  of  Nurtb- 
and    he    appears    to   have   reduced   that  pro- 
ran  any  of  bis  pre- 
In  these  military  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
lie  Wis  mainly  directed  by  the 
of  his  chancellor  Turketul,  who  had  served  in  the 


same  capacity  under  the  two  preceding  kings,  Athehtane 
ami  Edmund,  Another  distinguished  character  of  this 
reign  was  the  celebrated  Dunstan,  who  owed  his  first  rise 
at  court  to  the  patronage  of  Turketul,  and  acquired  under 
Edred  that  extraordinary  power  in  ihe  state  winch  he  ; 
served  during  several  succeeding  reigns.  [Dunstan.] 
Edred  died,  after  a  reign  of  between  nine  and  ten  y 
on  the  23rd  of  November  (St.  Clement's  Day),  a.  d.  965, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy,  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons  of  his  predecessor  king  Edmund. 

EDRIOPHTHALMA  (LeaehX  a  legion  of  crustaeeous 
annuals  with  sessile  eyes,  which  are  generally  compound, 
but  sometimes  simple,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
The  mandibles  are  often  furnished  with  a  palp,  and 
head  is  almost  always  distinct  from  the  body. 

Desmarest  makes  the  Edriuphthaima  comprehend   I  In 
Amphipoda  of  Latreille,  which,  the  former  observes.  Lead] 
has  not  admitted,  and  which  in* .-hide*  the  two  first  u 
ot  Ins  legion  of  MaJaco&iraca  Edriwphthalma,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  genus  Gammants  of  Fabricius. 

The  Amphijxida  are  characterized  as  having  a  head  dis- 
tinct from  the  trunk,  and  formed  of  a  single  piece;  man- 
dtbfai  provided  with  a  palp  j  jaws  to  the  number  of  three 
pairs,  tho  external  pair  of  winch  represent  a  lip  with  tv 
palps  or  two  small  feet  united  near  its  origin;  a  body  lat< 
rally  compressed,  and  divided  into  seven  ses^nents;  four 
teen/*W,  of  whnh  the  anterior  are  often  terminated  by  i 
claw  with  a  single  finger;  vesiculous  hranchifi?  situated  at 
(he  internal  base  of  the  feet,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  anterior  pair;  tail  composed  of  from  six  to  seven  arti- 
i  nations,  and  bearing  underneath  the  pein  of  fahe  fettt 
in  form  of  filaments,  with  two  very  moveable  branches,  and 
thus  divided  by  Desmarest: — 

The  first  section  consists  of  those  species  whose  antenna 
are  inserted  one  on  each  side  of  the  front;  whose 
terminated  by  styhform  filaments;  and  whose  head  is  large 
and  vertical.     Example,  /7/nj/Jimo,  Latr.,  Leach,  Lam.,&c. 
&c     I  1 1  erbst,  Forsk. 

The  second  (not  admitted  by  Leach)  comprises  those 
with  four  antennae;  two  flattened  leal  lets  serving  for  fins 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  in  place  of  the  styles; 
the  head  large  and  vertical.     Example,  Htjperia,  Latr. 

The  third  includes  those  which  have  four  antenna 
tail  terminated  by  stylifonn  filaments;  the  head  moderately 
larjje  and  not  vertical,  and  contains  six  divisions,  some  of 
which  are  subdivided.  Taliirus,  Latr.;  Atylu*t  Leach; 
Dexamine,  Leach ;  Melita*  Leach ;  Gammaru*,  Fabr. ; 
Podoceru**  Leach ;  Corophium^  Latr. ;  Ceraput,  Say,  may 
be  taken  as  examples  o!  some  of  the  forms  of  these  d 
and  subdivisions. 

The  other  orders  arranged  by  Desmarest  under  tho 
Edrinphthalma  are  the  Latmodipoda,  Latr.,  and  the  I$opodat 
Latr. 

Mr.  Milne  Edwards  makes  the  Edrinphthalmians  consist 
of  the  same  orders  placing  them  as  a  legion  of  tho  sub> 
of  itia.Tillated  crustacean*,  next  to  the  legion  of  Podopftthal- 

EDRISI,  with  his  complete  name  Abu-Abdallab  Moham- 
med ben  Mohammed  ben  AbdaUah  ben  Edna,  a  well  known 
Arabian  writer  on  Geography,  who  flourished  about  thf 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Mohammedan  cera.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  lite  little  is  known.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  the  Edrisides,  who  for  upwards  of 
a  century  possessed  the  sovereignty  over  the  Mohammedan 
provinces  of  Northern  Africa,  When,  in  a,d.  919,  theEdriside 
dynasty  in  Africa  was  overthrown  by  Mahedi  AbdaUah,  the 
n  of  the  family  went  to  Sicily ;  and  there  our  Edrisi 
seem  to  have  been  bom.  The  geographical  treatise,  w  hi.  h 
has  made  his  name  celebrated,  was  written  at  the  con 
of  Roger  II.  king  of  Sicily,  whom  he  frequently  mentions  in 
the  body  of  the  work  \  be  informs  us  in  the  preface  that  he 
completed  it  in  the  year  B49  of  theHegira,  a-d,  1153-4  ;  and 
ttut  it  was  intended  to  illustrate  a  silver  terrestrial  globe, 
430  Greek  pounds  in  weight,  which  k  had  caused 

to  be   made.     The  time  at  which  li  i^  further 

ascertained  from  an  incidental  ollu-  of  the 

town  of  Jerusalem   being  then   in   the  possession  of  the 
Christians,  whfc  in  the  work  ,  and  to  the  capture  of 

Tripoli*  and  Bona  by  Roger,  which  events  happened  in  the 
years  540  and  548  of  the  Hegira  CI  145-6  and  1 153-4 
aura).    The  *  also  affords  internal  evidence  of  its 

having  been  written  by  a  person  who  had  ^ain  and 

Italy.'    Gabriel  Sionitu  and  Johannes  Hesronita,  who,  in 
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1619,  published  a  Latin  translation  of  an  abridgment  of 
Edrisi' s  work,  were  induced  by  an  erroneous  reading  of  the 
only  manuscript  which  they  had,  in  a  passage  where  Edrisi 
speaks  of  the  Nile  dividing  the  country  adjoining  it  into  two 
halves  (ardind  'our  country'  instead  of  ardi h&  *  its  country,' 
the  true  reading),  to  suppose  him  a  native  of  Nubia ;  and 
this  mistake  gave  occasion  to  the  designation  of  Geographic 
Nubiensis,  under  which  Edrisi,  of  whose  real  name  the 
translators  were  ignorant,  soon  became  universally  known. 
His  work  bears  the  title  Nuzhat  al-mushtdk  ft  ihhtirdk  al- 
B/Wt,  i.e.  *  Amusement  of  the  curious  in  the  exploring  of 
countries.*  Besides  the  abridged  translation  above-men- 
tioned, we  now  possess  the  first  volume  of  a  French  version 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  complete  original  work,  by  M. 
Amedee  Jaubert,  made  from  two  Arabic  manuscripts,  the 
one  found  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  other  (which  is 
accompanied  with  maps)  recently  procured  in  Egypt  by 
M.  Asselin,  and  now  likewise  belonging  to  the  Biblio- 
theque  du  Roi.  Two  other  manuscripts  of  the  original 
work  of  Edrisi  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford  (Cod.  Graves,  No.  3837,  and  Cod.  Pocock,  375),  an 
edition  and  English  translation  of  which,  by  the  Rev.  G.  C. 
Renouard,  was  some  years  ago  announced  as  preparing  for 
the  press  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Oriental 
Translation  Committee.  The  globe  which  this  treatise 
was  intended  to  illustrate  is  entirely  lost;  but  a  plani- 
sphere, which  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  Bodleian  manu- 
scripts, may  be  seen  engraved  in  Vincent's  'Periplus  of 
the  Erythrean  Sea,'  who  observes  (p.  568)  that  *it  is  evi- 
dently founded  upon  the  error  of  Ptolemy,  which  carries 
the  coast  of  Africa  round  to  the  east,  and  forms  a  southern 
continent  totally  excluding  the  circumnavigation  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.'  It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  this 
planisphere  with  the  maps  of  Fra  Mauro  and  the  globe  of 
Martin  Behcm  at  Nuremberg,  that  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries  the  globe  of  Edrisi  remained  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  subsequent  representations  of  the  earth's  surface 
were  constructed.  In  his  descriptive  treatise,  Edrisi,  like 
all  other  Arabian  geographers,  distributes  the  portion  of  the 
globe  known  at  his  time  into  seven  climates,  each  of  .which 
he  subdivides  into  ten  regions :  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  them  he  follows  the  uniform  plan  of  proceeding 
from  west  to  east ;  but  he  does  not,  like  Abulfeda,  deter- 
mine the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  places  which  he 
mentions.  The  abridgment  of  the  work  contains  little  more 
than  an  itinerary  of  these  different  regions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal performance  now  translated  adds  many  remarks  on 
their  inhabitants,  natural  productions,  &c.  Edrisi  fre- 
quently refers  to  writers  that  have  preceded  him :  among 
others  to  an  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy  of  Claudias,  to 
Abdallah  ben  Khordadbeh,  and  Masudi. 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  abridgment  of  Edrisi's  work, 
which  is  now  extremely  scarce,  appeared  under  the  follow- 
ing Latin  title :  De  Geograpliia  universal  it  Hortulus  cultis- 
simus,  mire  orbis  regiones,  provincias,  insulasy  urbes,  earum- 
que  dimensiones  et  orizonta,  describens ;  Romeo,  in  typo- 
graphia  Medicea,  1592,  4to.  The  Latin  translation  of  the 
same  by  Gabriel  Sionitaand  Johannes  Hesronita,  bears  the 
title:  Geographia  Nubie?isis,  id  est,  accuratissima  totius  or- 
bis in  septem  climata  divisi  descrivtio;  Paris,  1619,  4to. 
Of  other  publications  relating  to  the  work  of  Edrisi,  we 
shall  mention  only  two :  Descripcion  de  Espana  de  XeriJ 
Aledris  conocido  por  el  Nubiense ;  con  traduccion  y  notas 
de  Don  J.  A.  Conde ;  Madrid,  1799,  8vo. :  and  J.  M.  Hart- 
raann's  Comment  alio  de  Geographia  Africa?  Edrisiana; 
Gottiugen,  1791,  4to.  The  first  volume  of  M.  Jaubert's 
French  translation  has  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Geographical  Society,  and  forms  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  '  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Memoires,'  published  by 
that  society.  It  has  also  the  following  separate  title :  '  Geo- 
graphic d'EdrUi,  traduite  de  PArabe  en  Francais,  d'apres 
deux  MSS.de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  et  accompagnce  de 
notes  par  M.  Amedee  Jaubert.'    Paris,  1836,  4 to. 

EDUCATION  is  the  art  of  preparing  youth  for  the  busi- 
ness of  after-life.  This  is  not  offered  as  a  complete  or  exact 
definition  ;  it  is  only  proposed  as  sufficient  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  subject  matter  here  under  discussion. 

In  every  nation,  even  those  called  uncivilized,  there  are, 
and  necessarily  must  be,  certain  practices  and  usages  accord- 
ing to  which  children  are  instructed  in  those  things  which 
are  to  form  the  occupation  of  their  future  life ;  and  every 
civilized  nation,  and,  we  may  presume,  nations  also  called 
uncivilized,  have  some  general  and  collective  term  by  which 


they  express  this  process  of  instruction.  In  the  European 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  in  others  that  Lave 
a  mixture  of  that  language,  the  general  term  is  Education. 
It  is  not  important  at  present  to  consider  the  more  or  leaf 
precise  notions  attached  to  (his  or  any  other  equivalent 
word,  but  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that,  as  the  language  of 
every  nation  possesses  such  a  term,  it  is  a  universal  truth 
that  all  nations  or  societies  of  men  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  is  expressed  by  the  comprehensive  term  Edu- 
cation, or  by  some  equivalent  term.  But  like  all  other 
general  terms  which  have  been  long  in  use,  this  term  Edu- 
cation comprehends  within  the  general  meaning  already 
assigned  to  it  a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  axe 
conceived  by  various  people  in  such  different  modes  and 
degrees  and  in  such  varying  amount  as  to  the  number  of 
the  particulars,  some  nations  or  individuals  conceiving  a 
certain  set  of  particulars  as  essential  to  the  term,  other* 
conceiving  a  different  set  of  particulars  as  essentials,  and 
others  again  conceiving  the  same  particulars  in  such  dif- 
ferent ways,  that  two  or  more  persons  agreeing  in  their 
general  description  of  the  term  might  very  probably,  in 
descending  into  the  enumeration  of  the  particulars,  find 
themselves  completely  at  variance  with  one  another.  This 
remark  possesses  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  it  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  important  The  discrepancy  just  stated  it 
apparent  not  only  as  to  such  general  terms  as  education, 
government,  right,  duty,  and  numerous  other  such  words, 
the  analysis  of  which  can  only  be  successfully  attempted  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  inquiry,  but  it  u 
perceived  and  occurs  even  in  things  obvious  to  the  senses, 
which  consist  of  a  number  of  parts,  such  as  a  machine, 
or  any  other  compound  thing.  The  general  use  of  a  ma* 
chine,  as  a  mill,  for  instance,  is  conceived  in  the  same  way 
by  all,  by  the  miller  and  by  persons  who  know  nothing 
more  about  the  mill  than  that  it  is  used  for  grinding  corn. 
As  to  the  particulars,  there  may  be  all  imaginable  discrep- 
ancies among  the  persons  who  are  onlv  acquainted  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  mill.  But  discrepancies  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  thing  and  the  uses 
of  the  several  parts  are  conceived,  are  generally  discrep- 
ancies to  be  referred  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  conceptions ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  only  errors,  not  the  same  but  about  Um 
same  thing.  The  more  completely  a  large  number  of  per* 
sons  approach  to  harmony  in  their  whole  views  as  to  thai 
machine,  the  nearer,  as  a  general  rule,  do  their  several  viewi 
approach  to  accuracy;  it  being  of  the  nature  of  truth  to  pro- 
duce a  harmony  of  opinion,  the  truth  being  one  and  invaria- 
ble; and  it  being  of  the  nature  of  error  to  admit  of  more 
varieties  than  man  has  yet  conceived,  inasmuch  as  men  yet 
unborn  will  conceive  errors  never  conceived  before. 

The  same  holds  good  as  to  Education  which  holds  good  el 
the  machine.  The  general  use,  the  general  object  of  Edu- 
cation is  roughly  and  rightly  conceived  by  all  persons  to 
whom  the  name  is  familiar;  but  the  great  contrariety 
which  exists  among  mankind  as  to  the  particulars  whico 
they  conceive  as  entering  into  and  forming  a  part  of  this 
term,  and  as  to  their  mode  of  conceiving  the  same,  provei 
either  that  all  are  still  wrong  as  to  their  particular  concep- 
tions of  this  term,  or  that  hitherto  no  means  have  been 
discovered  of  producing  a  general  harmony  of  opinion,  of 
in  other  words,  of  approaching  to  the  truth.  And  hen 
there  is  no  person,  or  class  of  persons,  who,  as  in  the  cast 
of  the  miller,  is  or  are  allowed  to  be  an  authority  com- 
petent to  decide  between  conflicting  opinions. 

In  every  society,  Education  (in  what  particular  manner 
conceived  by  any  particular  society  is  of  no  importance  to 
our  present  inquiry)  is,  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be,  subjected  to  the  positive  law  of  the  society,  and  to 
that  assemblage  of  opinions,  customs,  and  habits  which  n 
not  inappropriately  called  by  some  writers  the  Positive  Mo- 
rality of  Society,  or  the  Law  of  Opinion.  This  truth,  or 
truism,  as  some  may  call  it,  is  the  basis  of  every  inquiry 
into  Education.  In  no  country  can  there  exist,  as  a  general 
rule,  an  Education,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  law  as  above  explained :  for  if  such  Education  did 
exist,  the  form  of  that  society  or  political  system  could  not 
co-exist  with  it.  One  or  the  other  must  be  changed,  so 
that  on  the  whole  there  must  at  last  result  a  harmony,  and 
not  a  discord.  In  every  country  then  there  does  exist  Edu- 
cation, either  directed  by  and  subordinate  to  the  Positive 
Law  and  Positive  Morality  of  that  country,  or  there  is  an 
Education  not  so  directed  and  subordinate,  and  consequently 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  that  political  system 
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h  it  exists.     But  such  an  anomaly,  if  found  any- 

thou  Id  not  be  allowed  to  exist,  because  it  is  incou- 

with  the  continued  existence  of  the  society  in  which 

established  itself;   and   it  such  an  Education  does 

t»  anil  can  maintain  itself  in  a  society,  against  the  will 

t  society,  such  a  society  is  not  a  sovereign  and  indc- 

lociety,   but  is   in  a  state  of  anarchy,      Educa- 

i  harmony  with  and   subordinate  to 

■al  system :  it  should  be  port  of  it;  and  win-. 

i  called  by  the  name  good  or  bad,  if 

lyslem  is  to  continue,  Education  must  not  be 

it,  hut  must  be  a  part  of  it.     From  this  it  follows 

-Uon,  What  is  the  beat  Education?  involves  the 

a  i*  ihc  best  political  system?  and  that  qi 

again  cannot  be  answered  without  considering  what 

the  ci  :  the  particular  nation  or 

lire  what  is  the  1  oal  system.     Re- 

.  r  that   the  question  of  the  best  Education 
dilical  system  cannot  be  discussed  apart, 
■cause*  as  wc  have  shown,  Education   is  a  part  of  the  iyi 

rcan  const'.  I  important  questions  quite 

us  if  the  former  question  were  out  of  the  way. 
Otiv  itieal  system  being  given,  what  ou^ht  the 

Ifcetali 

far  is  it  the  business  of  the  state  to  direct, 
i]  entourage  that  Education 
nder  which  term  we  include  woman)    L 

lations  towards  the  state; 
bands  bis  duties  as  a  citizen,  wherein  \u 

inordinate  to  ihe  slate;    the  other 
heads  all  his  functions  as  a  producer  and  enjoy er  of 
ie  has  or  ought  to  have  all  freedom  if. 
*  nil  the  proper  disch  duties  as  a 

is  barely  necessary  to  stale  tins  proposition  in 
that  bis  Education  as  a  citizen  should  be 
*  state.    To  suppose  an*  other  di  wer, 

uice  which  may  eaucatc  him  in  principles 
to  the  polity  of  which  he  is  to  form  a  part,  is  to 
icy  which,  in  discussing  any  question 
:les,  we  always  intend  to  avoid, 
i hen  as  a  citizen,  it  must  be  admitted, 
to   be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state;  hut 
hi  the  state  to  t  endenoe? 

r  purpose  to  attempt  lo  answei 
olves  the  consideration  of  son  dic- 

tation.    It  is  our  object  In 
which  it  belongs  to  the  civilisation  of  the 
a  to  solve ;  to  show  ivhat  is  lo  be 
I  is  to  be  done, 
may  answer  the  qu<  Bur  as  this:  tin 

'locution,  must 
upcrintendence  of  those  who  direct  that  Edt 

must  direct  those  who  are  to  carry  its 
lo  effect.    The  body  of  teachers  thai 
',  or,  at  least,  must  be  under  the  siipei  intend- 
,te.     Unless  this  fundamental  truth  is  ad~ 

on,  the  state  cannot  effectually  dftl 
Education  of  its  citisens. 
I  this  inquiry  into  Education  runs  out  into 
I  most  innumerable,   till  we  find  that  the 
question  involves  the  solution  of 
I  those  questions  which  occupy  oi 
jr   a  legislative   body.     For  this  reason,   as  above 
cant  its  full  extent,  how 

u*i  direct  the  Education  of  its  citizens,  because 
nsideration  of  how  far  (he  direc- 
o)  of  the  state  should  he  a  matter  of  positive 
omtireon  all,  how  far  and  with  respect  to  what  par- 
ular  tn  >hould  encourage  and  give  facilities  only, 

act  by  penalties  or  punishment,  how  far 
illow  individuals  or  associations  of  individuals  to 
teaching  according  to  their  own  will  and 
,  to  express  the  last  question  in  other  words, 
lo  what  extent  the  state  should  allow  » 
•-a lion  ? 
these  questions,  and  more  especially  to  the  last,  the 
ma,  that  the  general  interest,  * 
bearings*  must  determine  what  and  how  much 
ma-'  ma)  be  said  lo  determine 

It  :  uo  particular  thing,  but 

nle  by  which  all  particular  measures 
w  trMcd;  and  it  would  not  fie  diflicull  lo  seleel  in- 

:n  I*  relating 


to  places  of  education  1ms  ude  with  a  view  to  par- 

ticular Interests  only,  without  a  reference  to  nil  the  bear- 
ingaof  the  question,  and  which,  consequently,  if  tried  by  the 
test  above  given,  would  be  found  to  bo  mischievous.  As  to 
the    last  question  the  answer   more  particularly  is,— that 

■  ulual  competition  must  not  be  destroyed.  It is  possj 
to  reconcile  the  two  principles  of  state  direction  and   con- 
trol and  individual  competition.      The  state  may  allow 

j i  lo  teach  without  being  examined  and  registered: 
such  register  will  show  if  he  bus  been  trained  under  the 
vuperinfendence  of  l he  state  or  not.  This  fact  being  esta- 
blished, it  may  be  left  to  individuals  or  associations  of  indi- 
viduals to  employ  what  teachers  they  please.  In  all  the 
schools  founded  by  the  >t:it<%  in  all  schools  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  slate  (to  which  latter  class  belong  nearly  all 
charitable  foundations,  and  all  such  foundations  which  are 
not  under  the  superintendence  of  the  state  ought,  consist- 
ently with  the  (general  principles  already  laid  down,  to  be 
brought  under  that  superintendence),  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  none  but  teachers  trained  by  the  state  should 
he  appointed.  The  selection  of  the  teachers,  out  of  the 
whole  authorized  body,  for  any  particular  school  of  the 
class  just  described,  may  he  safely  left  to  the  local  syrflwrfc 
Has  who  save  the  immediate  superintendent  e  of  these 
■Is. 

If  the  principle  that  a  state  ought  to  exercise  the  super- 
intendence el  the  Education  of  its  citizen-  us  be  ad- 
mitted, it  may  be  asked,  how  far  ami  to  what  branches  of 
knowledge  does  this  extend  '  To  this  we  reply  that  a  pre- 
newer  can  only  be  given  by  the  legislature  of  each 
country,  and  the  question  cannot  he  answered  without  many 
years  of  labour  and  perhaps  without  man  \  experiment*.  But 
it  foil  Hie  principles  already  laid  down  that  no  citi- 
zen ought  to  exercise  any  function  of  government,  or  he 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  any  power  delegated  by  the 
slate,  without  having  received  some  (ir/tdf,  we  cannot  here 
lay)  Education  under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  state. 

When  the  sovereign  is  one,   u  fc  clear  how  he  will  and 
ought  to   direct  the  Education   of  his  people.     His  first 

i  must  be  Id  maintain  the  liability  of  his  awn  pen 
It  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  any  Education  permitted 
in  any  state  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  that  state;  ami  consequently  in  a  monarchy,  the  first 
object  is  and  must  be  the  pnaewalioo  of  the  monarch]  [| 
IS  unnecessary  to  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  obje 
by  no  means  iic  m,  and  Educa- 

tion which  is  good  when  considered  with  refei  iher 

Objects  than  ttic  conservation  of  the  monarchy. 

I  ■  dafttOcreej  [Democracy]  the  business  of  the  stated 
ul>o  plain  and  easy.  It  is  not  plain  how  far  and  to  w7m| 
elasses  of  subjects  the  superintendence  of  the  slate  should 
el,  for  that  may  be  as  difficult  to  determine  in  a  demo- 
governraent;  but  it  is  pi 
to  what  objects  the  superintendence  of  the  state  in  such  B 
community  should  extend.  Its  objects  should  be  to  m 
tain  |Q  all  Us  purity  the  principle  of  individual  political  equa- 
bly, that  the  sovereign  power  is  in  all  and  rson, 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  rule  which  all  muft 
obey,  and  that  the  expression  of  opinion  on  all  ettbji 
by  speaking  or  writing,  should  be  perfect!)  free.  If  any 
cheek  ting  on  the  last  bead,  the)  will  always  bo 
supplied  in  a  democracy  by  the  positive  morality  of  ihe 
society  in  a  degree  at  least  as  great  as  is  required,  and 
certainly  in  a  greater  d  D  in  any  other  form  ol 
ernment. 

What  must  the  state  do  in  apolitical  S]  ich  is  nei- 

ther a  monarchy  nor  a  democracy  ;  in  a  system  where  there 
ITS  contending  elements,   and  lies  the 

superiority  ?  The  SSI  must  do  what  it  can,  and  that 

which  I  tn  will  of  the  si  1 1  for  the  lime, 

must  be  considered  right,  But  such  system,  tbi 

it  may  continue  lor  a  aWAg  time,  is  always  moving  (at  ! 
it  is  only  safe  when  it  is  i  th»  direction  irapn 

upon  it   bj  of  Ihe  contending  powers  winch 

e\ist  in  the  state.     Still,  §0  long  as  mies, 

there  can  he  n  te  con  si- 

derine,,  no  education  win*  nd   tmtlx- 

vidad  object   proposed  lo  it  in  n  monarchy  and   in  a  th 

Such  n  polii  ;  1   ihon  would  app« 

wanting  in  one  of  the  cb  I  it  leal  s>v' 

whin;  In*  ihe  I  ip  of   the 

citizens  tn  &uch  a  n>anner  s«  to  secure  1  thai 

uYa>-^ 
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system  under  which  they  live.  In  such  a  system  as  we  here 
imagine,  there  being  no  unity  in  the  object,  there  can  be 
no  unity  of  means  with  reference  to  any  object ;  and  such  a 
system  might  be  more  properly  called  an  aggregation  of 
political  societies,  than  one  political  society ;  what  is  im- 
plied by  the  word  aggregation  being  the  existence  of 
something  just  strong  enough  to  keep  the  whole  together. 
Such  a  society,  in  spite  of  its  incongruity,  may  be  kept  to- 
gether by  several  things :  one  may  be,  that  the  positive 
morality  of  the  whole  society  is  favourable  to  order,  as 
characterized  by  a  love  of  wealth,  and  impressed  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  free  to  every 
individual  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  enjoyment  of  it 
when  it  is  acquired.  Another  may  be,  that  in  this  same 
society,  though  there  are  contending  elements,  there  may 
be  a  slow  and  steady  progress,  and  a  gradual  change, 
tending  in  one  direction  only :  such  a  gradual  progress  in 
such  a  system  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  security  against 
its  destruction. 

If  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  presented,  or  if  it  now 
presents,  such  a  phenomenon  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe ;  further,  if  such  a  society  contains  the  greatest 
known  number  of  instances  of  enormous  individual  wealth 
opposed  to  the  greatest  amount  of  abject  poverty;  the 
highest  intellectual  cultivation  and  the  greatest  freedom  of 
thought,  side  by  side  with  the  grossest  ignorance  and  the 
darkest  superstition ;  thousands  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth 
for  which  they  never  laboured,  and  tens  of  thousands  de- 
pending for  their  daily  bread  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands 
and  the  sensitive  vibrations  of  the  scale  of  commerce ;  po- 
litical power  in  appearance  widely  diffused,  in  effect  con- 
fined to  the  hands  of  a  few ;  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  society  in  many  of  the  rich  and  those  who  have 

Sower ;  ignorance  not  greater  in  those  who  are  poor  and 
ave  none— such  a  society,  if  it  exists,  is  a  society  in  which 
every  reflecting  man  must  at  moments  have  misgivings  as 
to  its  future  condition  and  as  to  the  happiness  of  those  in 
whom  he  is  most  nearly  interested.  But  if  such  a  society 
contains  a  class,  properly  and  truly  denominated  a  middle 
class,  a  class  neither  enervated  by  excessive  wealth  and  in- 
dolence nor  depressed  by  poverty ;  a  class  that  is  charac- 
terized by  industry  and  activity  unexampled ;  a  class  that 
considers  labour  as  the  true  source  of  happiness,  and  free 
inquiry  on  all  subjects  as  the  best  privilege  of  a  free  man — 
such  a  society  may  exist  and  continue  to  be  indefinitely  in 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  Such  a  society,  with 
its  monstrous  anomalies  and  defects,  offers  to  a  statesman 
of  enlarged  mind  and  vigorous  understanding  the  strongest 
motive,  while  it  supplies  him  with  all  the  means,  to  give  to 
the  political  system  an  impulse  that  shall  carry  it  beyond  the 
region  of  unstable  equilibrium  and  place  it  at  once  in  a 
state  of  security. 

In  such  a  society  the  simple  enunciation  by  one  possessed 
of  power,  that  Education  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
state,  would  be  considered  as  the  forerunner  of  some 
measure  which  should  lay  the  foundation  of  that  unity 
without  which  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  nation  can 
never  become  permanent  and  its  real  happiness  can  never 
be  secured. 

The  particular  questions  that  the  philosophic  legislator 
has  then  to  solve  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
citizens,  are — 1.  How  are  teachers  to  be  taught,  and  what 
are  they  to  be  taught?  2.  How  is  the  body  of  teachers 
to  be  directed,  superintended,   rewarded,   and   punished? 

3.  What  schools  and  what  kinds  of  schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lished aud  encouraged  for  the  Education  of  the  people? 

4.  What  are  the  teachers  to  teach  in  those  schools?  5.  Where 
is  the  immediate  government  of  such  schools  to  be  placed  ? 
G.  And  where  the  ultimate  and  supreme  direction  and 
control  of  such  schools  ?  The  word  Schools  is  here  used 
as  comprehending  all  places  of  Education. 

It  remains  to  consider  those  other  relations  of  a  man  to 
the  State  in  which  we  view  him  as  a  producer  of  wealth  for 
his  own  enjoyment.  Here  the  general  principle  is,  that  the 
pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  wealth  must  be  left  as  free  as  the 
public  interest  requires ;  and  this  amount  of  freedom  will 
not  depend  in  any  great  degree  on  the  form  of  government. 
To  this  head,  that  of  the  production  of  wealth,  belong  all 
the  divisions  of  labour  by  which  a  man,  to  use  a  homely  but 
expressive  phrase,  pets  his  living,  or  what  in  other  words 
are  called  the  professions,  trades,  and  arts  of  a  country. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  state  can  with  any  advantage 
direct  or  control  the  exercise  of  any  profession,  trade,  or 


art,  is  by  requiring  the  person  who  undertakes  to 
it  to  have  been  trained  or  educated  for  the  purpose. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  in  all  cases,  or  in  frame  and 
what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  and  how,  are  questions  for 
a  legislature  guided  by  a  philosopher  to  answer. 

In  all  countries  called  civilized  this  has  been  done  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  legislation  of  our  own  country  offers 
instances  of  great  errors  committed  by  legislating  where  no 
legislation  was  wanted,  or  by  legislating  badly.  Perhaps 
instances  may  also  be  noted  in  all  countries  where  evil  has 
arisen  for  want  of  legislation  on  the  subject.  We  may 
explain  by  example. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  for  a  state  to  require  that  a 
shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  or  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  should 
be  required  to  go  through  a  certain  course  of  training  before 
he  exercises  his  art.    The  best  shoemaker  and  best  tailor 
will  be  sure  to  find  employment,  and  individual  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  have  as  ample  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  their  craft  as  can  be  desired.    It  may  be  true  or  not 
true,  that  the  best  painters  and  sculptors  will  meet  with 
most  employment :  but  is  it  unnecessary  or  is  it  necessary 
for  a  state  to  offer  facilities  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
design  to  educate  themselves  as  painters  and  sculptors? 
Most  civilized  nations  have  decided  this  question  by  doing 
so,  and  there  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  policy,     ? 
Ought  the  state  to  require  the  professor  of  ldw,  of  medicine,    i 
or  of  religious  teaching,  to  undergo  some  kind  of  pre-   J 
liminary  Education,  and   to  obtain  a  certificate  thereof?   r 
Nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  required  the  lawyer  and  y 
physician  to  go  through  some  course  of  Education.    There   . 
are  strong  reasons  in  some  countries,  our  own  for  instance,    : 
both  for  and  against  such  a  requisition ;  but  on  the  whole,  :. 
the  reasons  seem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  requiring  such  u 
Education  from  him  who  designs  to  practise  law,  and  stffl  . 
more  from  him  who  designs  to  practise  the  art  of  healing,  i 
Most  civilized  countries,  perhaps  all,  except  two  (so  far  as  •; 
we  know),  require  all  persons  who  profess  the  teaching  of  .■ 
religion  to  have  received  some  Education,  to  be  ascertained  ; 
by  some  evidence.    But  in  both  the  nations  excepted,  any  3 
person,  however  ignorant,  may  preach  on  subjects  which  the  :; 
mass  of  the  community  believe  or  affect  to  believe  to  be  of  j, 
greater  importance  both  for  their  present  and  future  welfare  >, 
than  any  other  subjects.    Professing  to  maintain,  as  we  heft  5 
they  always  will  do,  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  there  :• 
two  nations  have  fallen  into  the  greatest  inconsistencies  <i 
They   have    checked    the    free  expression  of  individual  >; 
opinion  by  word  of  mouth,  and  fettered  it  in  the  writle*  ,; 
form,  in  the  one  country  by  the  severe  penalties  of  posfthtJ  ;., 
law  and  the  no  less  severe  penalties  of  positive  morality?  ^ 
and  in  the  other  by  the  penalties  of  positive  morality  cameo.  < 
to  an  excess  which  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  th*  -4 
society  itself.    (See  Attorney-General  v'.  Pearson,  3  Me*  j 
vale,  353.)    But  both    nations    allow   any  person,  if  ht  $ 
professes  to  be  a  teacher  of  religion,  however  ignorant  ha;  *. 
may  be,  to  become  the  weekly,  the  daily  instructor  of  the*'  * 


sands,  including  children,  who  derive  and  have 


derived  at'  % 
instruction  of  auy  kind  except  from  this  source.    Such  » 
teaching  or  preaching,  if  it  only  assumes  the  name  ail' 
form  of  religious  teaching,  is  permitted  to  inculcate  prii-j 
ciples  which  may  be  subversive  of  the  political  system;  saw 
it  may  and  often  does  inculcate  principles  the  tendenevef 
which  is  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  all  social  onMfr 
for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all  religious  teadiiar 
must  include  moral  teaching,  though  moral  teaching  hr ^ 
quite  distinct  from  religious  teaching.    And  though  it  m*£\ 
be  admitted  that  no  teacher  of  religion  recommends  a  haw  \ 
thing  as  bad,  he  may  recommena  a  bad  thing  as  g°*J  t 
solely  because  he  knows  no  better.    Wo  have  endeawmiff1  V 
to  point  out  an  anomaly  which  exists  in  certain  pohtieaF? 
institutions,  and  which  can  only  be  allowed  to  exist  agj 
long  as  it  protects  itself  under  a  specious  and  an  honouiflv^ 
but  misunderstood  name.     For  though  it  be  admitted  thai?  * 
such  anomaly  exist,  it  may  be  said  that  it  cannot  l£| 
remedied  without  interfering  with  the  important  prinefllrl 
of  religious  freedom.     But  what  is  religious  or  any  other;  J 
freedom?    Is  it  the  individual  power  of  doing  or  aayiif>| 
what  a  man  likes?     Certainly  not.    It  means  no  more  J 
than  a  freedom  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare,  \ 
Still  it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  fa* 
dom  with  which  no  state,  where  the  principle  of  religions 
freedom  is  admitted,  can  safely  interfere.    But  this  is  only 
bringing  us  round  again  to  the  question,  "What  is  religions 
freedom  ?    To  say  that  it  cannot  be  interfered  with  is  tt 
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an  answer  to  tho  question.  Does  what  is  called 
freedom,  as  tho  same  is  now  understood,  admitting 
>duce  much  good,  produce  also  any  evil  ?  If  it 
i  the  evil  he  remedied  ?  Is  the  free  practice  of  any 
ofession,  medicine  or  law,  for  instance,  or  tho  art  of 
nig  children  in  general  knowledge,  or  perfect  free- 
caching  and  expounding  religious  doctrines,  incon- 
rith  the  condition  of  qualification  t*  How  the 
ion  is  to  he  ascertained,  and  what  it  is  to  he,  is 
ion ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  may  he  answered, 
that  we  have  said  on  Education  as  a  subject  of 
n,  it  is  assumed  either  that  the  state  can  enforce, 
ary,  that  which  it  enacts ;  or  that  the  enactments 
tfe  will  he  only  the  expression  of  the  puhlic  will ; 
ley  will  he  founded  on  reasons  so  clear  and  con- 
is  to  receive,  when  promulgated,  the  assent  and 
>f  a  majority  large  enough  to  secure  their  being 
ito  effect.  If  some  one  of  these  conditions  cannot 
kI,  the  legislation  is  premature,  and  will  probably 

>U9. 

tent  of  that  department  of  Education  with  which 
ature  should  not  interfere  can  only  he  fixed  with 

by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  its  proper,  that  is, 

interference.  We  may  state,  however,  in  general 
it  the  early  and  domestic  Education  of  the  young 
?xes  is  in  nearly  all,  perhaps  all,  modern  political 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  legislative  con- 
e  constitution  of  modern  society.  But  inasmuch 
the  great  functions  of  government  is  the  instruc- 
tion, and  superintendence  of  the  teaching  body, 

domestic  Education  is  not  beyond  its  influence, 
e  subjected  to  it  in  precisely  the  same  degree  as 
shall  succeed  in  forming  a  body  of  good  teachers, 
nportance  and  value  of  Education  (in  some  sense 
it  matters  not  here  in  what  sense)  are  universally 
The  objects  of  Education,  it  is  truo,  are  often 
itood  by  parents  and  those  who  have  the  charge 
and  the  means  are  as  often  ill- calculated  for  the 
Bed.  But  this  is  only  a  consequence  of  ignorance, 
dication  that  Education  is  undervalued.  When 
acts  and  better  means  are  proposed,  whether  by 

example  or  hy  associations  of  individuals  called 
>r  by  the  state,  such  objects  and  means  will  be 
abraced  by  all  who  can  comprehend  them.  It 
isaed  that  the  objects  and  means  thus  presented 
ble  in  themselves,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
of  them,  so  far  as  the  state  allows  the  reception 
ntary,  except  the  ignurauce  and  prejudices  (which 
t,  only  ignorance  uuder  another  name)  of  those 
tbey  are  proposed.  But  till  this  obstacle  which 
presents  is  overcome,  nothing  can  be  effected  in 
[improvement ;  and  it  being  admitted,  that  as  to 
txnent  of  education  under'  consideration,  direct 
.  is  not  the  proper  means,  some  other  means  must 
id.  Individuals  and  societies  often  effect  their 
t  objects  by  example  and  by  tlic  authority  of  their 
.  character.  The  s.tato  may  do  the  same.  The 
of  authority  and  example  is  in  all  countries  most 
hen  the  sovereign  power  calls  them  in  to  its  aid. 
ls  may  do  much ;  societies  have  done  more ;  but 
he  whole,  in  its  collective  power)  is  the  body  from 

improvements  must  come  that  are  calculated  to 
i  the  mass.  From  these  considerations  we  con- 
t  if  any  state  seriously  and  anxiously  apply  itself 
siness  of  forming  a  body  of  teachers,  it  is  inipos- 
rasee  how  far  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  a 
1  organized,  may  extend.  It  may  penetrate  into 
»  of  the  wealthy,  whore  the  child  who  is  born  to 
»iqn  of  wealth  is  not  thereby  &ccu  *ed  in  the  en- 
f  it,  or  against  any  one  calamity  of  human  life. 
Lh  may  he  wasted  by  improvidence;  his  health 
enfeebled  by  indolence  and  debauchery;  his 
idLing  may  lie  cramped  and  corrupted  by  vicious 
i   and  bad  example;   and  he  may  become  an 

detestation  and  contempt,  though  born  to  the 

of  wealth  sufficient  to  purchase  all  that  society 
sr.    This  influence  may  also  reach,  and  perhaps 

Ming  a  fubject  of  this  Kind  in  a  limited  space,  it  is  not  poFsible 

•  objections  that  may  tw  fairly  urged,  or  to  tin  to  and  answer  them. 
e.  It  may  be  said,  if  a  mau  ought  not  to  preach  without  Mime 
qualification,  why  should  a  man  print  a  hook  op  religious  sub- 

*  some  evidence  of  qualification  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult ; 
not  space  to  answer  either  this  or  numerous  oth©  objections  that 


sooner  and  more  effectually  reach,  the  hovels  and  th«  gar- 
rets of  the  poor,  where  thousands  of  children  are  now 
brought  up  under  such  circumstances,  that  to  he  unhealthy, 
vicious,  criminal,  and  unhappy,  are  the  only  results  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  can  follow  from  the  given  conditions  of  their 
existence.  When  the  unhappy  wretch,  who  cannot  be  other 
than  what  he  is,  has  at  last  transgressed  the  limits  of  the 
positive  morality  of  society,  and  got  within  the  verge  of  the 
penalties  of  the  law,  his  crimes  are  blazoned  forth  by 
thousands,  the  respectable  part  of  society  are  shocked  at 
the  disclosures,  and  are  only  relieved  from  their  pain  when 
the  criminal  is  tyd  in  a  prison,  or  his  life  is  taken  by  the  ex- 
ecutioner. But  the  example  is  soon  forgotten,  and  misery 
and  vice  fester  in  the  very  heart  of  society  unheeded,  till 
some  new  warning  again  startles  it  from  its  lethargy. 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  the  true 
interest  of  the  sovereign  power,  considered  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, must  coincide  with  the  interest  of  the  governed ;  the 
difference  in  forms  of  government  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
sovereign  power  being  mainly  to  bo  considered  a  difference 
in  the  instruments  or  means  by  which  an  end  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Nor  is  this  difference  an  unimportant  one.  Where 
tho  sovereign  power  is  in  all  those  who  as  individuals  are 
subject  to  it,  the  coincidence  of  power  and  of  interest  is 
complete;  and  the  nearer  any  form  of  government  ap- 
proaches to  this  distribution  of  power,  the  more  obvious  and 
the  stronger  is  the  principle  laid  down.  The  principle  may 
express  a  common-place  truth  ;  but  the  consequences  that 
How  from  it  are  numerous  and  important.  When  it  is  clear 
that  the  state  will  promote  tho  general  good  by  its  regula- 
tions, its  business  is  to  make  regulations.  If  regulations 
will  not  promote  the  general  good,  that  is  a  reason  for  not 
making  them.  Now  to  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
property,  and  to  preserve  him  from  the  aggressions  of  others, 
is  a  main  part  of  the  business  of  governing.  For  this  purpose 
restraints  and  punishments  are  necessary ;  immediately,  to 
protect  the  injured,  and  give  compensation,  when  it  can  be 
given ;  remotely,  to  prevent  others  from  being  injured,  and, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  reform  the  offender.  But  tho 
punishment  of  any  offender,  in  its  extremest  shape,  can  do 
little  more  than  prevent  tho  same  person  from  offending 
again.  Those  who  are  deterred  from  crime  by  his  example 
can  at  any  rate  only  he  those  to  whom  tho  example  is 
known,  and  they  are  a  small  portion  even  of  the  actual 
society.  Generally,  then,  those  who  do  not  offend  against  the 
laws,  do  not  offend,  cither  because  they  have  been  sufficiently 
educated  Jto  avoid  such  offence,  or  because  the  opportunity 
and  temptation  have  not  been  presented  to  them,  or  because 
they  fcnow  that  punishment  may  follow  the  crime.  But  a 
large  class  of  offenders  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated 
to  enable  them  to  avoid  the  commission  of  crime ;  a  very 
large  number  are  brought  up  amidst  the  opportunities,  the 
temptations,  and  the  example  of  crime,  to  oppose  all  which 
the  single  fact  of  knowing  that  the  crime  may  be  punished 
(and  even  that  amount  of  knowledge  is  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  the  criminal)  is  all  the  means  of  resistance  that 
such  persons  are  armed  with.  In  societies  which  boast  of 
their  wealth,  their  civilization,  and  their  high  intellectual 
cultivation,  such  is  the  feeble  barrier  opposed  by  those  who 
have  the  government  of  a  people  between  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citizens  and  the  commission  of  crimes  tho  pe- 
nalties of  which  are  always  severe  and  often  cruel. 

If  the  general  considerations  which  we  have  urged  arc  of 
any  weight,  there  is  no  branch  of  legislation  which  compre- 
hends so  many  important  questions  as  are  comprehended 
in  the  word  Education,  even  when  taken  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation ;  but  when  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is  of  all 
quostions  most  peculiarly  that  which  it  concerns  the  pre- 
sent age  and  the  present  state  of  society  to  determine. 
That  Education  was  an  integral,  an  essential  part  of  legisla- 
tion, was  clearly  seen  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  belongs  the 
merit  of  having  approached,  and  often  having  solved,  nearlv 
all  the  important  questions  that  affect  the  constitution  of 
society.  It  was  their  good  fortune  to  contemplate  many 
truths  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  and  in  a  clearer  light 
than  we  can  do  now.  The  relations  of  modern  society  are 
so  numerous  and  complicated,  that  the  mind  is  bewildered 
amidst  the  muUiplicity  and  variety  of  tacts,  the  claims  of 
Sing  interests,  and  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
objects  which  arc  presented  for  its  consideration.  It  is  oirty 
by  Iteeping  ourselves  as  free  as  passible  from  mere  party 
induces  and  steadily  looking  to  tho  general  wtUare  as 
SSTto  Tattaiaed'by  and  the  In.  teat  of^aU  political 
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institutions,  that  we  can  hope  to  discover  and  apply  the 
principles  which  shall  secure,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  can  he 
secured,  the  universal  happiness  of  a  nation. 

'  That  the  legislator  should  especially  occupy  himself 
with  the  education  of  youth,  no  one  can  dispute ;  for  when 
this  is  not  done  in  states,  it  is  a  cause  of  damage  to  the 
polity  (form  of  government).  For  a  state  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  reference  to  its  polity ;  and  that  which  is  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  each  polity  is  that  which  preserves 
and  originally  constitutes  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  democra- 
tical  principle  in  a  democracy,  and  the  oligarchal  in  an 
oligarchy ;  and  that  which  is  the  best  principle  always  con- 
stitutes the  best  polity.  Further,  in  every  occupation  and 
art  a  person  must  receive  previous  instruction  ana  discipline, 
in  order  to  the  exercising  of  the  occupation  or  art;  con- 
sequently also  to  the  enabling  him  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
Now,  since  the  end  of  every  state  is  one,  it  is  evident  that 
the  education  must  be  one,  and  of  necessity  the  same  for  all, 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  education  must  be  with 
the  public  and  not  with  individuals,  as  it  now  is,  when  each 
individual  superintends  his  own  children  singly,  and  teaches 
them  what  he  chooses.     But  when  things  are  matter  of 

Eublic  concern,  the  discipline  pertaining  to  them  must  also 
e  matter  of  public  concern ;  and  we  must  not  consider  any 
citizen  as  belonging  to  himself,  but  all  as  belonging  to  the 
state;  for  each  is  a  part  of  the  state,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  each  part  has  naturally  a  reference  to  the 
superintendence  of  the  whole.  In  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  Lacedaemonians 
deserve  praise ;  for  they  take  the  greatest  pains  about  the 
education  of  their-  children,  and  that,  too,  as  a  public  con- 
cern. That  then  a  state  ought  to  legislate  on  education 
and  make  it  a  public  concern,  is  clear ;  but  what  education 
is,  and  how  education  must  be  conducted,  is  a  subject  for 
consideration.'    (Aristotle,  Politik,  book  viii.) 

EDWARD  I.,  surnamed  the  Elder,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  king 
of  all  England,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by 
his  queen  Alswitha,  the  daughter  of  Earl  ^Ethelred.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  26th  October,  901,  Edward  was 
recognized  by  the  Witenagemote  as  his  successor ;  but  the 
throne  was  contested  by  his  cousin  Ethelwald,  who  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  three  elder  brothers  and  predecessors  Df 
Alfred,  but  whether  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  or  Ethelred, 
is  uncertain.  The  cause  of  Ethelwald  received  from  the 
first  the  support  of  the  Danes  of  the  north,  and  by  their 
assistance  in  904  he  compelled  the  submission  of  the  people 
of  Essex,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  the  East 
Anglians.  The  contest  however  was  at  length  terminated, 
in  906  or  907,  by  the  death  of  Ethelwald,  in  a  battle  fought 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  Edward.  The  people  of 
East  Anglia  returned  on  this  under  submission  to  the  king 
of  Wessex,  and  the  Northumbrian  Danes  concluded  a  peace 
with  him :  but  three  or  four  years  afterwards  we  find  the 
Danes  breaking  this  pacification;  nor  do  they  appear  to 
have  been  quieted,  or  the  people  of  Essex  finally  brought 
back  to  their  obedience,  till  the  year  920  or  921.  Mercia 
in  the  mean  time  had  continued  to  be  governed  as  a  separate 
state,  though  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  Wessex,  first  by 
the  ealdorman  Ethered  or  Ethelred,  to  whom  it  had  been 
entrusted  by  Alfred,  and,  after  his  death  in  912,  by  his 
widow  Ethelfleda,  the  sister  of  Edward.  The  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda  survived  till  920,  conducting  the  affairs  of  her  govern- 
ment with  distinguished  ability,  and  all  along  acting  in 
concert  with  her  brother  in  his  efforts  against  the  Danes 
and  his  other  enemies.  On  her  death,  Edward  took  the 
government  of  Mercia  into  his  own  hands.  After  this,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  historians,  not  only  did  all  the 
Danes,  including  even  those  of  Northumbna,  make  full 
submission  to  Edward,  but  their  example  was  followed  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  people  of  Strathclyde,  and  the  king  of 
the  Scots  and  all  his  subjects  also  chose  the  English 
monarch  as  their  lord..  The  military  successes  however, 
which  must  have  been  achieved  to  compel  the  submission 
of  all  these  neighbouring  powers,  if  such  submission  ac- 
tually took  place,  are  not  recorded. 

Some  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  preserved ; 
but  they  do  not  demand  any  particular  notice.  He  died 
in  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Athelstane, 
born  to  him  by  a  shepherd's  daughter  named  Egwina,  who 
is  stated  by  some  of  the  old  writers  to  have  been  his  wife, 
by  others  only  his  mistress,  He  had  also  another  son  and 
a  daughter  by  Egwina.    By  another  lady,  to  whom  he  is 


allowed  to  have  been  married,  but  whose  name  is  unknown 
he  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters ;  and  by  another  wife, 
Edgiva,  he  had  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Edred,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  kings  of  England*  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

EDWARD  II.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  surnamed 
the  Martyr,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  by 
his  first  wife,  Elfieda.  On  the  death  of  Edgar,  in  975,  the 
accession  of  Edward  was  opposed  by  a  faction  headed  by 
his  father's  widow,  Elfrida,  who  on  the  pretence  that  the 
elder  brother  was  excluded  by  the  circumstance  of  having 
been  born  before  his  father  had  been  crowned*  maintained 
that  the  right  to  the  vacant  throne  lay  with  her  own  son 
Ethelred.  To  create  for  herself  the  appearance  of  a  nationtl 
party  she  and  her  associates  proclaimed  themselves  the 
patrons  of  the  cause  of  the  married  clergy  in  opposition  to 
Dunstan  and  the  monks ;  but  after  a  short  period  of  con- 
fusion, the  latter  prevailed  in  the  Witenagemote,  and  Edward 
was  formally  accepted  as  king  by  that  assembly.  Elfridi 
however  seems  still  to  have  continued  her  intrigues ;  and 
her  unscrupulous  ambition  at  last  led  her  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  a  deed,  which  has  covered  her  name  with  infamy. 
This  was  the  murder  of  her  step-son  by  a  hired  assassin,  as 
he  stopped  one  day  while  hunting  at  her  residence,  Cork 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  as  he 
sat  on  his  horse  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  drinking  a  cup  of 
mead.  The  1 8th  of  March,  978,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the 
murder  of  King  Edward,  who  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year  when  he  was  thus  cut  off.  He  was  never  married, 
and  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brotta; 
Ethelred,  the  only  individual  then  remaining  whose  birth 
gave  him  any  pretensions  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  that  the  national  council  *» 
held  at  Calne  which  is  so  famous  for  the  catastrophe  of  the 
floor  giving  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  on  which 
Dunstan  and  his  friends  stood.    [Dunstan.] 

EDWARD  III.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  surname* 
the  Confessor,  was  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Ethelred  1L 
by  his  second  wife  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Richard  U 
duke  of  Normandy.  He  was  born  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire, 
probably  in  the  year  1004.  In  the  close  of  1013,  whenths, 
successes  of  Sweyn,  the  Dane,  drove  Ethelred  from  hiq 
throne,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Wighfc 
he  sent  over  his  wife,  with  Edward  and  his  younger  broui 
Alfred,  to  Normandy,  to  the  care  of  their  uncle  Dotal 
Richard  II.  Hither  Ethelred  himself,  being  assured  d  % 
favourable  reception,  followed  his  family,  about  the  midft 
of  January,  1014.  When,  on  the  death  of  Sweyn,  within 
three  weeks  after,  Ethelred  was  recalled  by  the  Wii 
mote,  he  sent  back  his  son  Edward  along  with  the  pleni- 

Eotentiaries,  whom  he  despatched  previously  to  setting  (*j 
imself  to  complete  the  arrangements  for  his  restoraw* 
On  the  death  of  Ethelred  in  1016,  Emma  and  her  two 
returned  to  Normandy.  When  Canute  the  Dane 
the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  by  the 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  it  is  affirmed  that  Duke  Ri 
either  fitted  out  a  naval  force  or  threatened  to  do  so,  with 
view  of  supporting  the  claims  of  his  nephew  Edward; 
this  intention,  if  it  ever  was  entertained,  was  efft 
diverted  before  it  led  to  any  thing  by  the  proposals  wl 
now  proceeded  from  Canute  for  the  hand  of  the  wid< 
Emma.  Canute  and  Emma  were  married  in  July,  111! 
From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Canute  in  1035,  Ed 
appears  to  have  remained  quiet  in  Normandy.  He  is 
to  have  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  performance  of 
offices  of  religion  and  in  hunting,  which  continued  to 
his  favourite  ocpupations  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Canute's  death,  and  the  disputes  for  the  succession 
tween  his  sons  Harold  and  Hardicannte,  Edward 
induced  to  make  a  momentary  demonstration  in  as 
tion  of  his  pretensions:  he  crossed  the  channel 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Southampton; 
finding  that  instead  of  being  supported,  he  would  be  vi 
ously  opposed  by  his  mother,  who  was  exerting  all  — ^ 
efforts  for  her  son  Hardicanute,  he  gave  up  the  attearti 
and  returned  to  Normandy  after  merely  plundering  a  w$ 
villages.  In  1037  his  younger  brother  Alfred  was  tempMi^ 
by  an  invitation  purporting  to  come  from  Emma  to  proceed! 
to  England  at  the  head  of  another  expedition,  which  tefr? 
minated  in  his  destruction,  brought  about  apparently  W- 
treachery,  though  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient 
ground  for  the  hofrid  suspicion,  which  some  writers  hfft 
been  disposed  to  entertain,  that  the  contriver  of  the  pW 
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wo»  his  own  mother.     When  Hardicanutc  became  undu- 

Kof  all  England  by  the  death  of  Harold  in  UMU, 
sent  for  hi*  half-brother  Edward, who  immediately  came 
to  England,  where  he  was  allowed  a  handsome  establish- 
ment, and  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  beir  to 
the  crown  in  default  of  issue  of  the  reigning  king.  Hardi- 
canutc died  on  the  41  h  of  June,  1042,  and  Edward  was 
immediately  recognized  a.s  king  hv  the  assembled  body  of 
y  ;  the  former,  it  is  said,  having 
been  chieily  swayed  by  Livingns,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
by  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin. 

ppofition  to  this  settlement  of  the  English 
king  of  Norway,  was  defeated,  after  it 
ird  to  the  expense  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  to 
ntoin  his  rights,  first  by  the  occupation  which  Magnus 
at  home  in  defending  himself  against  another  claimant 
ish  throne,  Sweyn,  the  nephew  of  Canute,  and 
•,  more  effectually,  by  the  death  of  Magnus.  In 
Edward,  probably  in  compliance  with  a  promise  which 
be  had  made  to  Godwin,  married  Ed  it  ha,  t  lie  only  daughter 
of  that  earl,  having  previously  informed  her,  however, 
that  although  he  would  make  her  his  queen,  she  should 
not  share  his  bed.  This  unnatural  proceeding,  by  which 
Edward  pained  from  his  church  the  honour  of  canonization 
title  of  Confessor,  and  by  which,  to  pas*  over  his 
tnent  of  hii  white  and  his  violation  of  his  marriage  vows, 
uniry  in  the  calamities  of  a  disputed  suo- 
u ally  of  a  foreign  conquest,  has  been 
tons  motives.  The  Confessor 
have  been  without  human  affections  of  any  kind. 
first  act  after  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  proceed  to 
other  at  Winchester,  and  to  seize  by 
only  all  her  treasures,  but  even  the  cattle  and  corn 
ndi.  One  account  further  slate*  that  he  en* 
our*"  toy  her  by  an  accusation   from  which  she 

rself  by  the  ordeal;  and  though  this  part  of  the 
been  generally  rejected  by  modern  writers,  its 
ins  clearly  established.     The  eircum- 
of  Emma  (who  lived  fur  ten  years  alter  this)  having, 
ippear,   retained  her  dower,  which  has  been 
-proof  of  any  criminal   charge  having  bean 
unit  ber,  h  rather  a  confirmation  of  the  truth 
account,  inasmuch  as   it  is  not  likely  her  son 
e  allowed  her  to  remain  thus  undisturbed  after 
tment  of  her,  unless  her  triumphant  escape 
ordeal  had  enabled  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life  to 
pewer. 

i   events  that  form  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
'   sor  resolve  tli  for   the   m  into  a 

ween  two  great  parties  or  interests  which  divided 
ind  the  country.     The  connexion  between  Eng- 
Nonnandy  bad  commenced  forty  years  before  the 
of  tin*  king  by  the  marriage  of  Ethelred;  but  it 
intimate  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  who 
ty  all   his  life  since   his  childhood, 
tastes  and  habits  had  been  formed  in  that  country, 
whose  oldest  personal  friends  were  necessarily  Nor* 
If,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
more  a  Norman  than   an  Englishman;  and  he 
irrounded  himself  with  persons  belonging 
nguage  and  manners  and  mode  of  life 
with  which  he  had  been  so  long  familiar,  rather 
with  Kif  less  polished  fellow-countrymen.    Many  Nor- 
came  over  to  England  as  soon  as  he  became  king, 
of  ihe  1  ferments  in  the  kingdom  were 

Hut  while  the  inclinations 
ird  were  probably  from  the  first  with  the  Normans, 
fo  a  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite,  or 
from  his  connexion  with  Earl  Godwin,  its 
Besides  the  influence  which  he  derived  from  having 
daughter  on  the  throne,  this  powerful  nobleman  held  in 
and  in  those  of  his  sons,  the  government  of 
nerw  than  tho  half  of  all  England.     The  eldest  of  these 
early  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  had  been 
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ora  the  vengi  ihe  law  for  tho  daring 

ig  the  person  of  an  abbess  ;  but  after  some 

id,  or  found  himself  obliged,  to  pardon 

all  his  estates  and  honours.     It 

rength  of  the  English 

la  tried  in  any  direct  encounter ;  but 

which  arose  out  of  th< 

i  -in-law,  Eustace,  count  of 
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I  \  intent  collision.  The  first  effect  was  the  banishment  of 
all  the  Godwin  family,  and  the  degradation  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  queen.  At  this  crisis  William,  the  young  duke 
of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England,  came  over  with 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  prepared  to  render  Edward  what  as- 
sistance he  might  have  needed.  The  following  summer 
however  Witnessed  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  that  had 
been  thus  accomplished.  Godwin  and  his  eon  Harold  forced 
Iheir  way  back  to  the  country  at  the  head  of  armaments 
which  they  had  prepared,  the  former  in  Flanders,  the  latter 
in  Ireland ;  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  with  the  king, 
and  the  issue  was,  that  tho  earl  and  his  party  wen?  restore! 
to  greater  power  than  ever;  the  queen  was  re-established  in 
her  possessions  and  her  place,  and  the  Normans  were  all 
expelled  from  the  kingdom. 

Earl  Godwin  only  survived  this  counter- revolution  I  i 
months:  he  died  suddenly  as  he  sat  at  the  royal  table,  on 
the  1  jth  April,  1053,     His  son  Harold,  however,  inherited 
bin  possessions  and  his  power,  and  the  ascendancy  of  tho 
family  under  its  new  head  continued  as  great  as  ever  duri 
the  remainder  of  the  Confessor^  reign.     In  1055  a  dispute 
arose  between  Harold  and  the  rival  family  of  Leofric,  carl 
of  Leicester,  which  disturbed  the  kingdom  for  nearly  hro 
years.     Leofric  died  in  1057;  but  the  feud  was  contin 
by  his  son  Alf-ar,  who  called  in  to  his  assistance  Griffith  or 
Griffin,  king  of  the  Welsh.    This  drew  down  the  vengeance 
of  Harold  upon  that  prince  and  his  subjects;  and  the  issue 
warn,  that,  after  sonic  fighting,  Gritlin  consented  I 
fealty  to   Edward.     Thfi  event  is  assigned  by  the  Savon 
Chronicle   to  the  year    1056.      The   war  with  the  Wshh 
was  renewed  in   1063;  Harold  had  again  the  comm- 
and  prosecuted  hostilities  with  bo  much  success,  that  I 
Griffin's  head  was  cut  off  by  his  own  subjects,  and  sent  by 
them  to  the  English  king  in  token  of  their  submission.     In 
1065  the  public  tranquillity  was  for  a  short  time  distur1     I 
by  an    insurrection   of  the  Northumbrians;  but    this 
quelled  without  bloodshed.     Edward  died   on   the  5th  of 
January,   J 066,  and  was  buried   the  following'  day  in  the 
new  Abbey  of  Westminster,  which  had  just  been  finished 
and  consecrated  with  great  pomp  about  a  week  before.    On 
the  =ame  day  Earl  Harold  was  solemnly  crowned  ktn^;  of 
England,     [Edgar  Atheling;   Harold  IL] 

England   undoubtedly  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
civilization  during  the  reign  of  the  Confessor,     For  thfe 
was  indebted  partly  to  the  intcn  our  c  which  Edward**  ac- 
cession opened  with  Normandy  and  France,  but  perhaps  m 
a  Still  greater  degree  to  the  freedom  which  the  kingd 
enjoyed  from   those  foreign  invasions   and    internal  wara 
which  had  distracted  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  short 
intervals  of  tranquillity,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century 
preceding.     The  only  events,  as  we  have  leen,  which  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace  during  the  reign  of  Edward,  were 
one  or  two  border  wars  and  local  insurrections,  none  of 
which  occasioned  anv  general  disquiet,  or  lasted  for  any 
considerable  time,     'flits  period  accord n 
ditionally  remembered  as  the  happiest  I 
known.     It  formed  in  the  national  imagination  the  bright 
spot  between  the  time  of  the  Danish  rule  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  of  the  Norman  on  the  other;  tho  age  of  English 
freedom  and  independence  which  succeeded  the  deliverance 
of  the  country  from  the  one  foreign  conquest,  and  p 
its  subjection   to  the  other.     For  many  generations  bJ 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  power  in  the  island,  the 
constant  demand  of  the  greet  body  of  the  people  to  their 
rulers  wiu  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  ConJeetor.     But  we  have  no  rea*on  to  suppose  that  this 
king  was  the  author  of  any  entirely  new  code  of  laws,  or 

that  he  made  any  material  additions  to  the  laws  tl 
had  been  in  force  before  his  time.  On  coming  to  the  throne 
he  was  required  by  the  Witenagemote  to  rve 

the  laws  of  King  Canute,  which  seem  to  have  been  then 
universally  held  to  be  the  fairest  and  t:  nation 

had  known.     Edward  took  an  oath  in  conformity  with  i 
demand  at  his  coronation.     No  laws  attributed  to  Edward 
remain   in  Saxon;    Dttl  there  fase  been    preserved,  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Romance,  or  Romanic  French,  a  body  of  ll 
and  constitutions   winch  the  Conqueror  i-   said   to    hi 
granted  at  an   assembly  of  ihe  m  his 

English  subjects  held  about  four  years  after  his  seizure  of 
the  crown,  and  they  are  described  in  the  title  a*  the  same 
which  hi*  predecessor  and  cousin.  King  Edward,  had 
before  observed,  The  French  text,  preserved  in  Ingulphus 
has  generally  been  held  to  bo  the  original;  hwt  &v*5tT«vvv* 
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Palgrave  has  stated  reasons  which  throw  considerable  doubt 
upon  this  supposition.  Both  versions  ore  given  in  the 
most  correct  form,  and  accompanied  with  a  learned  and 
valuable  commentary,  in  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations  ap- 
pended to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
English  Commonwealth,  pp.  lxxxviii.— cxl. 

Edward  the  Confessor  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
of  our  kings  who  touched  for  the  king's  evil.  He  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  about  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  the  title  of  the  Confessor  was  first  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  bull  of  canonization.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned,  that  the  use  of  the  Great  Seal  was  first  intro- 
duced in  this  reign. 

EDWARD  I.,  king  of  England,  surnamed  Long-shanks, 
from  the  excessive  length  of  his  Jogs,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
King  Henry  III.  by  his  wife  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of 
Raymond,  count  of  Provence.  He  was  born  at  Westminster, 
June  16,  1239.  In  1252  he  was  invested  by  his  father  with 
the  duchy  of  Guienne ;  but  a  claim  being  set  up  to  this  ter- 
ritory by  Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Castile,  who  protended  thai; 
it  had  been  made  over  to  his  ancestor  Alphonso  VIII.  by  his 
father-in-law,  Henry  II.,  it  was  arranged  the  following  year 
that  the  dispute  should  be  settled  by  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Edward  with  Eleanor,  the  sister  of  Alphonso,  who  thereupon 
resigned  whatever  right  he  had  to  the  duchy  to  his  brother- 
in-law.  After  this,  by  letters  patent,  dated  February  14, 
1 254,  we  find  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  by  others  dated 
February  18,  in  the  same  year,  all  the  provinces  which  had 
been  seized  from  his  father,  John,  by  the  king  of  France, 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  son  Prince  Edward.  (Rymer,  I.) 

Edward  early  manifested  a  character  very  unlike  that  of 
his  weak  and  imprudent  father.  While  yet  only  entering 
upon  manhood,  we  find  him  taking  part  in  important  affairs 
of  state.  Thus  the  agreement  which  Henry  made  in  1256 
with  Pope  Alexander  IV.  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  the  pope  granted  to  Henry's  second  son 
Edmund,  was  ratified  by  Prince  Edward  in  a  letter  to  his 
Holiness  still  preserved.  In  1258  he  signed,  along  with  his 
father,  the  agreement  called  the  Provisions  or  Statutes  of 
Oxford,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  government  of 
the  country  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  twenty- four 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  barons;  and  two  years 
after,  when  Henry  violently  broke  through  this  engage- 
ment, Edward  came  over  from  Guienne,  where  he  was 
resident,  and  publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
king's  conduct.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years  Edward 
may  be  regarded  as  placed  in  opposition  to  his  father's  go- 
vernment. In  1262,  however,  Henry,  in  a  visit  which  he 
paid  him  in  Guienne,  succeeded  in  gaining  him  over  to  his 
si'le,  and  from  this  time  the  prince  became  the  king's  most 
efficient  supporter.  In  the  summer  of  1263,  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  and  his  barons  came  to  a  contest  of  arms, 
which  lasted,  with  some  brief  intermissions,  for  four  years. 
During  this  period  the  military  operations  on  the  king's 
side  were  principally  conducted  by  Prince  Edward.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  unfortunate,  having  been  driven  first 
from  Bristol  and  then  from  Windsor,  and  having  been 
finally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at  the 
battle  of  Lewes,  fought  May  14,  1 264.  After  being  detained 
however  about  a  twelvemonth,  he  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Leicester;  and  on  the  4th  August, 
1265,  his  forces  having  encountered  those  of  that  nobleman 
at  Evesham,  the  result  was  that  Leicester  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life,  and  the  king  was  restored  to  liberty. 
From  this  time  Edward  and  his  father  carried  everything 
before  them  till  the  war  was  concluded,  in  July,  1267,  by  the 
surrender  of  the  last  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  up 
their  position  in  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

Soon  after  this,  at  a  parliament  held  at  Northampton, 
Prince  Edward,  together  with  several  noblemen  and  a 
great  number  of  knights,  pledged  themselves  to  proceed  to 
join  the  crusadors  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Prince  accord- 
ingly, having  first,  in  a  visit  to  Paris,  in  August,  1269, 
made  his  arrangements  with  St.  Louis,  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land to  join  that  king  in  May,  the  year  following.  St.  Louis 
died  on  his  way  to  Palestine ;  and  Edward,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  Sicily  waiting  for  him,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  action  till  the  end  of  May,  1271.  Here  he  per- 
formed several  valorous  exploit*,  which  however  were  at- 
tended with  no  important  result.  His  most  memorable 
adventure  was  an  encounter  with  a  Saracen,  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  him,  and  whom  he  slew  on  the  spot,  but  not  j 
before  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the  arm  from  a  poisoned  J 


dagger,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  (Mid  to  hat*  been 
delivered  by  the  princess,  his  wife,  who  sucked  the  poison 
from  the  wound.  At  last,  having  concluded  a  ten  yean' 
truce  with  the  Saracens,  he  left  Palestine  in  August,  1272, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  to  England.  He  was  at  Messina, 
on  his  way  home,  in  January,  1273,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  nis  father  on  the  16th  of  November  preceding. 
He  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  landed  with  nis  queen 
in  England  25th  July,  1274.  They  were  both  solemnly 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  the  1 9th  of  August  following. 
The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  not  from  the  day  of  his  coronation,  according  to 
the  practice  obseryed  in  the  cases  of  all  the  preceding  kings 
since  the  Conquest,  but,  according  to  the  modern  practice, 
from  the  day  on  which  the  throne  became  vacant,  or  at 
least  from  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  of  his  father's 
funeral,  immediately  after  which  the  clerical  and  lay  nobi- 
lity who  were  present  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  occa- 
sion had  sworn  fealty  to  the  new  king  at  the  high  altar  of 
that  church. 

The  first  military  operations  of  Edward's  reign  were  di- 
rected against  the  Welsh,  whose  prince  Llewellyn,  on  being 
summoned  to  do  homage,  had  contemptuously  refused 
Llewellyn  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace  in  November,  1277, 
after  a  single  campaign ;  but  in  1281  he  again  rose  in  arms, 
and  the  insurrection  was  not  put  down  till  Llewellyn  him- 
self was  slain  at  Llanfair,  11th  December,  1282,  and  nil 
surviving  brother  Prince  David  was  taken  prisoner  soon 
after.  The  following  year  the  last-mentioned  prince  was 
barbarously  put  to  death  by  drawing,  hanging,  and  quar- 
tering, and  Wales  was  finally  united  to  England. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  was  followed  by  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Scotland.  By  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in 
1285,  the  crown  of  that  country  had  fallen  to  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  a  child 
only  three  years  old.  By  the  treaty  of  Brighton,  concluded 
in  July,  1290,  it  was  agreed  that  Margaret  should  be 
married  to  Edward,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  English 
king;  but  the  young  queen  died  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  on  her  voyage  from  Norway  in  September  of  the 
same  year.  Edward  made  the  first  open  declaration  of  his 
designs  against  the  independence  of  Scotland  at  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Norham  on  the  Tweed  with  the  clergy  and 
nobihty  of  that  kingdom  on  the  10th  of  May,  1291.  Ten 
different  competitors  for  the  crown  had  advanced  their 
claims;  but  they  were  all  induced  to  acknowledge  Edwaid 
for  their  lord  paramount  and  to  consent  to  receive  judg- 
ment from  him  on  the  matter  in  dispute.  His  decision 
was  finally  pronounced  in  favour  of  John  Balliol,  at  Berwick, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1292;  on  the  next  day  Balliol 
swore  fealty  to  him  in  the  castle  of  Norham.  [Balliol.]  He 
was  crowned  at  Scone  under  a  commission  from  his  liege 
lord  on  the  30th  of  the  same  raonih;  and  on  the  26th  of 
December  he  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  crown  at  New- 
castle. The  subject  king,  however,  was  soon  made  lo  feel 
all  the  humiliation  of  his  position ;  and  the  discontent  of 
his  countrymen  equalling  his  own,  by  the  summer  of  1294 
all  Scotland  was  in  open  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Edward.  Meanwhile,  Edward  had  become  involved  ia 
a  war  with  the  French  Jung  Philip  IV.  The  first  act  of 
the  assembled  estates  of  Scotland  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  that  sovereign.  But  although  he  was  far- 
ther embarrassed  at  this  inconvenient  moment  by  a  revolt 
of  the  Welsh,  Edward's  wonderful  energy  in  a  few  months 
recovered  for  him  ail  that  Jie  had  lost.  In  the  spring  of 
1296  he  laid  a  great  part  of  Scotland  waste  with  fire  and 
sword,  compelled  Balliol  jto  resign  the  kingdom  into  hit 
hands,  and  then  made  a  triumphant  progress  through  the 
country  as  far  as  Elgin  in  Murray,  exacting  oaths  of  fealty 
from  all  classes  wherever  he  appeared,  ft  was  on  hi 
return  from  this  progress  that  Edward,  as  Jie  passed  the 
cathedral  of  Scone  in  the  beginning  of  August,  carried 
away  with  him  the  famous  stone,  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  accustomed 
to  be  crowned.  Jie  now  placed  tjie  government  ojf  Soot- 
land  in  the  hands  of  officers  appointed  by  himself,  and 
bearing  the  titles  of  his  ministers.  But  by  the  month  of 
May  in  the  following  year  Scotland  was  again  in  flame* 
The  leader  of  the  insurrection  now  was  the  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  He  and  his  countrymen  had  been  excited 
to  make  this  new  attempt  to  effect  their  deliverance  from 
a  foreign  domination,  partly  by  the  severities  of  their  Eng- 
lish governors,  partly  by  th*  circumstjmces  in  which  Eor 
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at  this  time  involved.    The  expenses  of  his  Scot- 

i»h  and   French  wars  had  ihe  re- 

ources  of  the  kingdom;    and  when    he  asked   tor  more 

d  laity  refused  him  au\  farther  grant 

iind  a  I'onfirnr 

After  stain  ling  out  for 
i».  he  was  obliged   to  comply  with  these  terms  : 
irter  of  Forests  were  bath  con- 
in  a  parliament  held 
r  of  this  yeur. 
bile,  although  lie  had  got  disencumbered  I 
f  the  war  on  the  Continent*  by1  the  cotlclus 
th  King  Philip,  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  bad  M- 
ted  *ueh  a  height  tts  to  have  boll)  cleared 

h  authorities,     l*ho  forces  of  the 
been  completely  put  to  the  rout  by  Wallace 
tight  on  the  nth  Sepfemta 
a  Scottish  fortress  remained  m 
Wallace  was  now  appointed  Governor"  of 
in  Lhe  name  cri  King  John  (Balliol).    In  this  state 
Sdwird,  middle  of  March  1 2Q9t  returned 

where  he  had  winter. 

i  march  for  Scotland,  The  great 
k    followed  otl  tl  A  July,  in  which 

omplete  defeat.      But  although  one 
this  event  was  the  resignation  b)  Wallace 
vernor,  it  was  not  followed  by  the  general 
of  the  country.     The  next  the  years  were  spent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
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possession  of  Scotland;   the  mili 
suspended  b)  long  truces. 

by  repeated  rei 
I)  relieved  himself  from  all 
I   Frunze  by  a  defini- 
ili  him  at  on  the 

Lrd  once  more  set  out  for  Scotland  at 
numerous  and  loo  well  appointed  to 
trength  thai  vd  country  could 

It  was  again  its  temporary  cot 
station    from  the  Tweed  to  the 
The  Castle  of  Stirling  was  the  last  for- 
^urrenSer  till  the  20th  of 
year.     Edward  meanwhile  had  win- 
he  only  returned  to  England   in 
i as  in  Lincoln.     Wallace  fell 
a  few  months  afterwards*  and  was  hanged , 
d  as  a  traitor,  at  Smithfield  in  London, 
-r,   1305.     But  another  champion  of  the 
as  not  long  in  appearing.     Robert 
t  Carrick,  whoso  grandfather  had  been  the 
r  the  crown  with  Balliol,  had  resided  for 
art;   hut  lie  now,  in  the  begin- 
uddenly  made  his  escape  to  Scot- 
weeks  the  banner  of  revolt  against  the 
s  again  unfurled  in  thai 
pent  people  gathered  around  this  new  leader* 
crowned  at  Scone  on  the  27th  March. 
Edward  immediately  prepared  for  a 
ud;  and  sent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
intending  to  follow  himself  aa 
>ad  completed  the  arrangements. 

Bnt<  ^ersed  at  Perth  on  the   19th 

',  who  had  thrown   himself  into  that 
fts  became  for  a  time  a  house- 
the  great  enemy  of  that  unfortun 

o  of  his  destructive 
farther  than  a  few  miles  beyond 

north.     After  spend 

uercost,  where  he  was  detained  by 

he  appears  to  have  arrived  in  that  city  in 

h,   1307;   here  he  was  again  taken 

rness  to  ud\  uued  unabated  :    hav- 

again  set  out,  although  he  was 

-  i  much  pain  that  he  could  ac- 

jiles  in  four  days.   On  the  6th  of 

>f  Burgh  -upon-  Sands,  'and 

f  Lord  H  iyht  of 

had  devoted  to  destruction.1     On  his 

n  to  hinisi 
L,  be  made  him  swear  that  after 
m  the  royal  body  he  would  cause 
il  the  flesh  fell  off,  and  that  he 


would  preserve  the  bones  to  carry  with  him  against  the 
Scots  as  often  as  they  should  rebel.     This  oath, 

was  taken,  was  not  kept.     The  corpse  of  King  Edwaid 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  26th  of  October. 

Edwurd  I.  was  twice  married.     By  his  first  wife  Eleanor, 
■hler  of  Ferdinand  ILL,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  be 
had  four  Sons:  John  and  Henry,  who  both  died  in  inf- 
while  their  father  was  in  the  IIolv  Uphonso,  born 

at  Maine  in  Gascony,  23rd  November,   l-M,  who  di« 
Windsor,  4th  Augn-  Edward,  who  succeeded 

him.     He  had  also  bv  Eleanor  nine  daughters:   Eleanor, 
burn  in  1266,  married  to  Henry  earl  of  Bar;  Joann 
Ane,  born  in  that  town  in  1272,  married  first  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Monlliermer ;   Margaret,  born  1  ft 75,  married 
John  fluke   of  Brabant  ;  u   in  12  7'j;  Alice; 

Mary,  born  "22nd  April,  12  79,  who  ut  ten  years  <d  age  took 
the  veil  (n  the  monastery  of  Am bresbury ;  Elizabeth  b 
in  1284,  married  lohn  earl  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 

dly,  to  Humphrey  Bohun  earl  of  Hertford  and  Baa 
Bcati  Blanch,     Queen  Eh.  em- 

ber, 1291,  at  Grantham,  or,  according  to  another  account,  at 
Hardcby,  in  Lincolnshire:    her  body  was  brought  to  W 
minster  Abbey  to  be  interred,  and  crosses  were  at 
erected  on  Ihe  several  spots  where  it  rested  on  the 
namely,    at  Lincoln,   Grantham,    Stamford,    Godding! 
Northampton  {near  which  town  one  exists),  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Wallham,  (where  the  cross,  a 
very  beautiful  one,  still  stands,  and  has  been  lately  ration 
and  Charing,  then  a  village  near  London,  but  now  Ihe  ei 
of  the  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Charing  Ed 

ward's    second    wiJ  les>t    daughter 

Philip  III.,  and  sister  of  Philip  JV.,  kings  of  France.     FT 
#A8   married  to  her  on  the   10th  of  September,    ) 
being  then  in  her  eighteenth  year.    By  Queen  Margaret  he 
had  two  sons:    Thomas,  born  at  Brotherton  in  Yorkshire, 
1st  June,  1300,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Norfolk  and  earl 
marshal :  and  Edmund,  born  5th  August,  130 1,  ai 
Created  earl  of  Kent ;  and  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  born  at 
Winchester,   6th  May,   1306,  who   died  in  her  ehildh 
Queen  Margaret  died  in  1317, 

The  rapid  narrative  that  has  been  given  of  the  acts  of  his 
reign  sufficiently  indicates  the  main  constituent*  of 
character  of  this  king.     He  had  his  full  share  of  it: 
and  1he  daring  of  the  vigorous  lu  which  he  was 

sprung  ;  a  line  that  (including  himself)  had  now  given  i 
king*  to  England,  and  only  two  of  them  not  men  of 
traordtnary   force   of   character.      With  all   his  ambr 
and  stern  determination,  however,  Edward  neither  1 
bloodshed  for  itself,  nor  was  he  a  nrofi 
despiser  of  the  rules  of  right  and  justice.     It  is  probable 
that  in  his  persevering  contest  with  the  Scots  he  belu 
that  he  was  only  enforcing  the  just  claims  of  his  crown ; 
and  his  conduct,  therefore,  ferocious  and  vindictive  as 
man]  indicated  from  the  i 

Want  of  principle,  it*  tried  by  the  current  opinions  aj 
incuts  of  his  age,    Putting  aside  considerations  of  men 
we  perceive  in  him  an  ample  endowment  of  many  of 
qualities  that  most  conduce  to  eminence— act 
foresight,  inflexibility,  perseverance^  military  skill, 
courage  and  power  of  endurance;  and,  united  with  I  ■'■: 
in  conceiving  and  executing   his  des-iu: 
and  a  in  preparing  and  managing  his  instrnmei 

and  bending  circumstance  dl.     Engaged  a 

during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in  war,  1  ad 

vanta.  he  full  application  of  his  talents  to 

the  business  of  civil  government ;    but  his  reign  il  : 
standing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  histon. 
progress  which  Mas  made  in  it  towards  the  settlomc 
laws  and    the  constitution.      On   this  account   Ed  wind  1 
has  often  been  itjrled  (though,  as  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
knows  what  Justinian's  legislation  was,  not  with 
priety)   the  English  Justinian;   and   Sir  Matth- 
(Jfltf,   a/   the    Vornmon   Lair  of  England*   chap.  7)    hos 
remarked  that  more  was  done  in  the  irirsi  thii  s  of 

his  reign  to  settle  and  establish  the  distributive  Justice  of 
the  kingdom  than  in  all  the  next  four  Itlark- 

stone   baa  enumerated   under  fifteen    heads  the   principal 
alterations  and  imp-  which  the  law 

tbti  M%H  of  Kdward  I. : 

(ton  and  final  es  nt  of  the  two  great  cl 

the  definition  and  limitation  of  the  bom 
jurisdiction  ;   the  ascertainment  and  distrib  ^o» 
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powers  and  functions  both  of  the  supreme  and  the  inferior 
courts ;  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  issuing  royal  man- 
dates in  private  causes  ;  the  establishment  of  a  repository 
for  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom,  '  few  of  which/  as 
Blackstone  remarks,  '  are  antienter  than  the  reign  of  his 
father,  and  those  were  by  him  collected ;'  the  improvement 
of  the  law  and  process  for  the  recovery  of  debts  by  the 
Statutes  Merchant  and  Elegit  [Elegit];  and  the  check 
imposed  on  the  encroachments  of  the  church  by  the  passing 
of  several  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  object  of  the  statute 
De  Donis  was  to  render  lands  which  were  the  subject  of 
this  particular  form  of  grant  inalienable,  and  so  far  to  put 
restraints  upon  the  disposal  of  landed  property,  which  how- 
ever were  soon  evaded.  [Condition  ;  Estate.]  '  Upon  the 
whole,  we  may  observe,'  concludes  Blackstone  after  Hale, 
*  that  the  very  scheme  and  model  of  the  administration  of 
common  justice  between  party  and  party  was  entirely 
settled  by  this  king.*  The  forms  of  writs  by  which  actions 
are  commenced,  it  is  added,  were  perfected  in  this  reign. 
While  the  English  laws  were  fully  extended  to  Ireland  and 
Wales,  it  was  under  Edward  I.,  also,  that  the  foundations 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  laid  by  the  new  form  and  the  new  powers  which 
were  then  assumed  by  the  parliament.  The  earliest  writs 
that  have  been  preserved  for  summoning  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  to  parliament,  are,  as  is  well  known,  those  that 
were  issued  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  leader 
of  the  barons,  in  1 264,  in  the  name  of  king  Henry  HI.,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  his  hands.  Whether  this  representation 
of  the  commons  was  then  first  introduced  or  not,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  reign  that  it  first  became  regu- 
lar and  influential.  The  division  of  the  legislature  into  two 
houses,  in  other  words  the  institution  of  our  present  House 
of  Commons,  appears  to  be  clearly  traceable  to  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  It  was  in  his  time  also  that  the  practice  began 
fairly  to  take  root  of  the  king  refraining  from  arbitrary 
exactions  and  coming  to  parliament  for  supplies,  and  that 
the  earliest  effective  examples  were  afforded  of  the  grant  of 
supplies  by  that  assembly  being  made  dependent  upon  the 
redress  of  grievances.  Edward  I.,  with  all  his  military 
habits  and  genius,  had  at  length  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
that  the  time  was  come  for  abandoning  the  attempt  to 
govern  by  the  prerogative  alone,  which  had  been  clung  to 
by  all  his  predecessors  from  the  conquest :  in  his  disputes 
with  the  barons  he  never  allowed  matters  to  come  to  a  con- 
test of  force,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  although  more  than  once 
compelled  to  stop  short  in  his  most  favourite  designs  by  the 
refusal  of  the  national  representatives  to  furnish  him  with 
the  necessary  means,  he  seems  to  have  kept  to  the  system 
of  never  resorting  to  any  other  weapons  than  policy  and 
management  to  overcome  the  opposition  with  which  he  was 
thus  thwarted.  It  was  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  this  reign 
that  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  famous  enactment 
commonly  called  the  '  Statute  de  Tallagio  non  Concedendo,' 
by  which  the  right  of  taxation  was  first  distinctly  affirmed 
to  reside  in  the  parliament :  '  no  tallage  or  aid,'  the  first 
chapter  runs  (in  the  old  English  translation),  '  shall  be 
levied  by  us  or  our  heirs  in  our  realm,  without  the  good  will 
and  assent  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons,  Knights, 
Burgesses,  and  other  Freemen  of  the  land.'  The  same 
principle  had  been  conceded  ten  years  before  (by  the  25th 
Edward  I.,  c.  6),  but  not  in  such  explicit  terms. 

The  trade  and  foreign  commerce  of  England  appear  to 
have  advanced  considerably  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; 
but  rather  owing  to  the  natural  progress  of  the  civilization 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe,  than  from  any  enlightened 
attention  which  the  king  showed  to  these  interests.  He 
seems  to  have  been  principally  solicitous  to  turn  the  in- 
creasing intercourse  of  the  country  with  foreign  parts  to 
his  own  particular  profit  by  the  increase  of  the  customs.  A 
few  of  his  laws,  however,  were  beneficial  to  the  trading 
community,  and  were  made  with  this  express  object,  espe- 
cially the  act  for  the  better  recovery  of  debts,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  passed  at  Acton-Burnell  in 
1283;  and  the  extension  of  the  same  by  a  subsequent  act; 
and  the  Elegit  above  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
lowered,  though  slightly,  the  real  value  of  the  coin,  thereby 
setting  the  first  example  of  a  most  pernicious  process,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  much  farther.  He  also  cruelly  pillaged 
and  oppressed  the  Jews ;  and  finally,  in  1290,  expelled  the 
entire  body  of  that  people  from  England,  and  seized  all 
their  houses  and  tenements.    Before  this  (in  1275)  a  law 


had  been  passed  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  taking  interest 
for  money  on  pain  of  death. 

The  most  distinguished  names  in  literature  and  science 
that  belong  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  are  Duns  Scotus,  bis 
disciple  William  Occam,  and  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacou. 
Among  the  historical  writers  or  chroniclers  who  nourished 
at  this  time,  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Wikes,  Nicolas 
Trivet,  Walter  de  Hemmingford,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Matthew  of  Westminster,  though  he  is  placed  by 
some  considerably  later.  The  law  writers  of  this  reign  are 
the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Fleta,  Britton  (if  that  be 
not  a  corruption  of  Bracton),  Hengham,  and  Gilbert  de 
Thornton,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  author  of 
an  abridgment  of  Bracton,  which  has  not  been  printed. 

EDWARD  II.,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  L, 
was  born  at  Caernarvon  25th  April,    1284,  and  became 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Alphonso,  a  few  months  after.     In  1 289  he  was 
affianced  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1297,  his  father,  before 
setting  out  for  Flanders,  assembled  a  great  council  at 
London,  and  made  the  nobility  swear  fealty  to  the  prince, 
whom  he  then  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  h» 
absence.    The  parliament  in  which  the  first  statute  De 
Tallagio  non  concedendo   received  the  royal  assent  was 
held  at  Westminster  by  prince  Edward  a  few  months  after 
his  father's  departure.    In  the  summer  of  1300  we  find  him 
accompanying  his  father  in  a  military  expedition  to  Scot- 
land, and  he  is  particularly  mentioned  as  leading  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  called  the  Shining  Battalion,  in  an    J 
encounter  with  the  Scottish  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  river   \ 
Irvine.    As  he  grew  towards  manhood,  however,  he  ap-   i 
pears  to  have  begun  to  form  those  vicious  association!   f 
which  were  the  chief  source  of  the  calamities  of  his  life.  It   \, 
is  recorded  by  Stow  and  Fabyan  that  in  October  of  tint   >! 
same  year  the  notorious  Piers  Gaveston  was  banished  by   £ 
the  king  from  about  the  person  of  prince  Edward,  who,   ^ 
through  his  persuasion,  had  been  guilty  of  several  outrages 
against  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  prince  himself  vm    , 
ordered  to  prison  for  stealing  the  bishop  s  deer.    Gaveston   j 
was  the  son  of  a  knight  of  Gascony,  and  is  admitted  to  haw  ;. 
been  distinguished  by  his  wit  and  accomplishments  as  veQ.  L 
as  by  his  personal  advantages,  but  he  is  affirmed  to  have*, 
as  the  prince's  minion,  carried  himself  to  men  of  all  rank* 
with  unbearable  insolence.    In  1301  Edward  was  creaiejj 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester.   He  was  again  in  Scoft-i 
land  with  his  father  in  the  expedition  in  the  summer  a$  £ 
1303:  while  the  king  proceeded  along  the  east  coast,  tha,  L 
prince  marched  westward,  and  the  latter  afterwards  win?!  £ 
tered  in  Perth,  while  his  father  remained  in  Dunfcmt,  jj 
line.    When  Edward  was  preparing  for  his  last  Soothst),  \ 
expedition  after  the  insurrection  under  Robert  Bruce,  fat,  £ 
knighted  his  eldest  son  at  Westminster  on  the  morrovo£  ' 
Whitsuntide,  1306;  after  which  the  prince  bestowed  thtj 
same  honour  on  three  hundred  gentlemen,  his  intends*; 
companions  in  arms.    He  was  at  the  same  time  invests! 
by  his  father  with  the  duchy  of  Guienne.    The  royal 
quet  that  was  given  on  this  occasion  is  celebrated  for 
is  called  the  Vow  of  the  Swans,  an  oath  taken  by  the  king  % 
God  and  to  two  swans,  which  were  brought  in  and  set  upttj 
the  table,  that  he  would  take  vengeance  on  Robert  Brno* 
and  punish  the  treachery  of  the  Scots.    The  prince  silt 
vowed  that  he  would  not  remain  two  nights  in  the  asm 
place  until  he  reached  Scotland.    He  set  out  acoordisgft  * 
before  his  father,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  borde%  ^ 
he  began  to  signalize  his  march  by  such  unsparing  deTSft, K 
tation  that  even  the  old  king  is  said  to  have  reproved  Ws><  * 
for  his  cruelty.    While  king  Edward  was  at  Lanercosi  *v  1 
February,  1307,  he  found  it  necessary,  with  the  consent  sf]  * 
the  parliament  there  assembled,  to  issue  an  order  banitaMQ  ' 
Gaveston  for  ever  from  the  kingdom,  as  a  corrupter  of  4ft  \\ 
prince.     It  is  doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  story  told  tgj  * 
Froissart  [Edward  I.]  if  the  prince  of  Wales  was  with  ftf  *> 
father  when  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July  following;  but  sf'  {> 
was  at  any  rate  at  no  great  distance,  and  he  was  imat(  * 
diately  recognized  as  king.     His  reign  appears  to  fast*  * 
been  reckoned  from  the  day  following.  i   ^ 

The  new  king  obeyed  his  fathers  injunctions  to  par  * 
secute  the  war  with  Scotland,  by  proceeding  on  his  msrtfc  ^ 
into  that  country  as  far  as  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire.  B*l  * 
here  he  turned  round  withont  having  done  anything,  sni  l 
made  his  way  back  to  England.  Meanwhile  his  whole  ' 
mind  seems  to  have  been  occupied  only  with  one  object-..-   ■ 
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the  advancement  of  the  favourite.  A  few  dates  will  best 
ihow  the  violence  of  his  infatuation.  His  first  recorded  act 
of  government  was  to  confer  upon  Gaveston,  now  recalled 
10  England,  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  a  dignity  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  only  by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  had  a 
few  years  before  reverted  to  the  crown  by  the  death,  without 
israe,  of  Edmund  Plantagenet,  the  late  king's  cousin :  the 
print,  bestowing  all  the  lands  of  the  earldom  as  well  as  the 
dignity,  is  dated  at  Dumfries,  the  6th  of  August,  1307. 
About  the  same  time  Walter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, who  was  lord  high  treasurer,  was  imprisoned  in  Wal- 
lingford  castle,  as  having  been  the  principal  promoter  of 
Gaveston's  banishment.  In  October  the  new  earl  of  Corn- 
vail  married  the  king's  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare,  the 
daughter  of  his  sister,  Joanna,  countess  of  Gloucester.  He 
vas  also  made  guardian  during  his  minority  to  her  brother, 
the  young  earl.  The  grant  of  several  other  lordships  fol- 
lfwed  immediately,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  reckless 
podinlity  of  the  weak  king  went  the  length  of  making 
tier  aH  the  treasure  his  father  had  collected  for  the  Scot- 
tish war,  amounting  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
*  the  object  of  his  insane  attachment  Finally,  ho  left 
son  guaraian  of  the  realm  while  he  set  out  for  Boulogne  in 
Jmuary,  1308,  to  marry  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the 
French  king,  Philip  V.,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced 
wtr  since  the  treaty  concluded  between  Philip  and  his 
atoerin  1299.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  25th  of 
January,  and  on  the  25th  of  February  the  king  and  queen 
We  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  for  the  next  five  years  is 
merely  that  of  a  long  struggle  between  the  king  and  his 
sansted  nobility  about  this  Gaveston.  The  banishment 
ft? the  favourite  being  insisted  upon  by  a  formidable  league 
ftTthe  barons,  Edward  was  obliged  to  give  in ;  but  instead  of 
sang  ignominiously  sent  out  of  the  country,  Gaveston  was 
atrety  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  In  June 
ss  royal  master  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Bristol  on  his 
My  to  that  country.  Kven  from  this  honourable  exile, 
kfwever,  he  returned  in  October  following.  The  barons  im- 
■ediately  again  remonstrated,  and  in  March,  1310,  the  king 
fcaud  himself  compelled  to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he 

gned   the  government  of  the  kingdom  for   the  en- 

rig  year  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
is  parliament.  A  sentence  of  banishment  was  soon  after 
ed  upon  Gaveston,  and  he  retired  to  France ;  but  by 
dose  of  the  year  1311  we  find  him  again  in  England, 
be  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  cousin,  now  placed  him- 
sjf  at  the  head  of  the  malecontents :  finding  petitions  and  j 
Ibmius trances  unattended  to,  he  and  his  associates  at  length 
asnry  rose  in  arms :  Gaveston  was  besieged  in  Scarborough 
erne,  and  having  been  forced  to  surrender,  his  career  was 
salad  by  his  summary  execution  at  Warwick  on  the  19th 
ft?  June,  1312.  Having  thus  attained  their  main  object, 
it  insurgent  barons  made  their  submission  to  the  king, 
~B  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  between  the  parties  in 
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In  the  course  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  Robert  Bruce, 
■ft  unmolested  in  Scotland,  had  not  only  nearly  recovered 
nary  place  of  strength  in  that  country,  but  had  been 
sjesstomed  to  make  an  annual  plundering  inroad  across 
it  borders.  It  was  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
it  cessation  of  domestic  dissensions  to  effect  the  re-con- 
fMat  of  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  in  June,  1314,  Edward 
at  oat  for  that  purpose  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous 
My  that  had  ever  been  raised  in  England.  The  issue  of 
is  expedition  was  the  signal  defeat  sustained  at  the  battle 
if  Bannockbnrn,  fought  the  24th  of  June,  at  which  the  mau:- 
Jskent  boat  of  the  English  king  was  completely  scattered, 
Waunaelf  narrowly  escaping  captivity.  After  this  the  few 
eassinmg  fortresses  in  Scotland  that  were  still  held  by 
hyjiili  garrisons  speedily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bruce ; 
As  predatory  and  devastating  incursions  of  the  Soots  into 
k^sjtnd  were  renewed  with  more  audacity  than  ever ;  and 
lraee  and  his  brother  Edward  even  made  a  descent  upon 
haknd,  and  for  some  time  contested  the  dominion  of  that 
island  with  its  English  masters.  At  length,  in  September, 
111 9,  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  Scots  was  arranged 
vnh  difficulty.  Nor  was  it  long  observed  by  tho  party 
Most  interested  in  breaking  it.  The  Scots  easily  found 
SMsnees  on  which  to  renew  their  attacks,  and  Edward's 
sstrts  to  check  them  proved  as  impotent  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  favourite  began  to  engross  him,  Hugh 
.s  Despencer,  the  sou  of  a  nobleman  of  the  same  name. 
P.  C.,  No.  567. 


Upon  him  Edward  now  bestowed  another  daughter  of  his 
sister,  the  countess  of  Gloucester,  in  marriage,  and  many 
large  possessions.  Another  armed  insurrection  of  the 
barons  was  the  consequence;  and  in  July,  1321,  the 
Despencers,  father  and  son,  were  both  banished  by  act  of 
parliament.  Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  however,  they 
were  recalled  by  the  king ;  and  now  for  a  short  time  the 
fortune  of  the  contest  changed.  The  earl  of  Lancaster  was 
taken  and  beheaded  at  Pontefract,  23rd  March,  1327;  and 
the  sentence  against  the  Despencers  was  soon  after  formally 
revoked  by  parliament.  About  twenty  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection  in  all  were  put  to  death ;  but  the  estates  of 
many  more  were  forfeited;  and  most  of  the  immense 
amount  of  plunder  thus  obtained  by  the  crown  was  at  once 
bestowed  upon  the  younger  Spencer.  Edward  imagining 
that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  which  he  might  take 
advantage,  set  out  once  more  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
in  August,  1322 ;  but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Culross,  in 
Fife,  he  returned  without  having  accomplished  anything 
more  than  the  destruction  of  a  few  religious  houses ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1323,  he  concluded  another  truco 
with  the  Scots,  to  last  for  thirteen  years. 

New  storms,  however,  were  already  rising  against  the 
unhappy  king.  Charles  IV.,  called  the  Fair,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Edward's  queen,  had  recently  succeeded  to  the 
French  throne,  and  had  begun  his  reign  by  quarrelling  on 
some  pretence  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  seizing  Guienne 
and  Edward's  other  territories  in  France.  After  some 
other  attempts  at  negotiation,  it  was  resolved  that  queen 
Isabella  should  herself  go  over  to  France  to  endeavour  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement.  The  queen  had  been  already 
excited  against  the  Despencers;  sue  had  long  probably 
despised  a  husband  who  was  the  object  of  such  general 
contempt,  and  who  besides  openly  preferred  his  male 
favourites  to  her  society.  At  the  French  court  she  found 
collected  many  English  nobles  aud  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, whom  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  affairs,  or 
the  enmity  of  the  Despencers,  had  driven  from  their 
country.  All  these  circumstances  considered,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  she  might  naturally  become  the  centre  and 
head  of  a  combination  formed  by  the  discontented  exiles 
among  whom  she  was  thrown,  and  their  connexions  still  in 
England,  for  the  professed  object  of  compelling  her  husband 
to  change  his  system  of  government  and  of  removing  the 
pernicious  power  that  stood  between  the  nation  and  the 
throne.  Among  the  foremost  figures  of  the  association 
with  which  she  thus  became  surrounded  was  the  young 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  a  powerful  baron,  who  had  made  his 
escape  from  England  after  having  been  condemned,  for 
taking  part  in  the  former  confederacy  against  the  Despen- 
cers, to  imprisonment  for  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
connexion  between  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer  became 
eventually  a  criminal  one.  The  plot  against  the  king  was 
begun  by  the  conspirators  contriving  to  get  the  heir-appa- 
rent, Prince  Edward,  into  their  power.  It  was  arranged 
that  King  Charles  should  restore  Guienne  upon  receiving 
from  the  prince  the  homage  which  his  father  had  refused 
to  render.  On  this  Prince  Edward,  now  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  was  sent  over  to  France  to  his  mother.  The  first  uso 
Isabella  made  of  this  important  acquisition  was  to  affiance 
tho  boy  to  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hainault, 
who  in  return  agreed  to  assist  her  and  the  confederates 
with  troops  and  money.  Thus  supported,  she  set  sail  from 
Dort  with  a  force  of  3000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl's  brother,  and  landed  at  Orwell  in  Suffolk,  the  22nd  of 
September,  1326.  She  was  immediately  joined  by  all  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom,  including  even 
the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's  own  brother.  Edward,  deserted 
by  all  except  the  two  Despencers  and  a  few  of  their  crea- 
tures, left  London,  and  took  refuge  at  first  in  Bristol ;  he 
then  embarked  for  Ireland,  or,  as  another  account  says, 
with  the  design  of  making  for  the  small  isle  of  Lundv,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel;  but  being  driven  back 
by  contrary  winds,  he  landed  again  in  Wales,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Neath  Abbey,  in  Glamorganshire  Mean- 
while, the  queen's  forces  attacked  the  castle  of  Bristol, 
where  the  elder  Despencer,  styled  carl  of  Winchester,  had 
been  left  governor  by  the  king.  When  the  siege  had 
lasted  only  a  few  days,  the  garrison  rose  m  mutmv  and 
delivered  up  the  old  man.  He  was  ninety  years  of  age , 
but  his  grey  hairs  did  not  save  him;  he  was  immediately 
executedwTth  every  circumstance  of  bartous  msul  the 
ingenuity  of  his  captors  could  devise. VJJ*  ^^  <MU| 
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October)  the  prelates  and  barons  in  the  queen's  camp  de- 
clared Prince  Edward  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  discovered  in  his  place  "of  concealment  about  three 
weeks  after,  and  was  conducted  in  custody  first  to  the  castle 
of  Monmouth,  and  then  to  that  of  Kenilworth.  The 
younger  Despencer  was  also  taken;  he  was  hanged  and 
quartered  at  Hereford  on  the  24th  of  November.  The 
parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  January,  1327;  and 
after  going  through  some  forms  of  negotiation  with  the 
imprisoned  king,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  that  the  crown  should  be  taken  from  him  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Prince  Edward.  A  deputation  an- 
nounced this  resolution  to  the  deposed  monarch.  He  re 
mained  for  some  months  longer  at  Kenilworth:  he  was 
then  transferred  successively  to  Corfe,  Bristol,  and  Berkeley 
Castles.  At  length,  when  it  was  found  that  mere  insult 
would  not  kill  him,  he  was,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
September,  murdered  in  the  last-mentioned  place  by  his 
keepers  Sir  Thomas  Gournay  and  Sir  John  Maltravers, 
who  with  detestable  brutality  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  his 
bowels  through  a  pipe,  thus  contriving  to  destroy  him  with- 
out leaving  any  external  marks  of  their,  atrocious  operation. 

Edward  II.  left  by  his  Queen,  Isabella  of  France,  two 
sons, .  Edward,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John,  born  at 
Eltham  15th  August,  1316,  crexttd  earl  of  Cornwall, 
in  1327,  who  died  at  Perth  in  October,  1336;  and  two 
daughters,  Joanna,  married  12th  July,  1328,  to  Prince 
David,  eldest  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  afterwards  King  David  II. 
of  Scotland,  and  Ele&hw,  who  became  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Count  of  Guelders. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  times  to  dis- 
pute the  justice  of  the  character  which  has  been  generally 
given  of  this  king,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  civil  dis- 
tractions which  rendered  his  reign  so  unhappy  and  so  igno- 
minious a  one,  rather  upon  his  turbulent  nobility  than  him- 
self. Hume,  whose  good  nature  and  indolent  generosity  of 
feeling  inclined  him  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases  to  side 
with  the  unsuccessful  party,  while  his  quiet  temper  made 
him  also  constitutionally  averse  to  that  revolt  against  esta- 
blished authority  and  those  other  irregular  proceedings  with 
which  the  barons  are  chargeable  in  their  contest  with  Ed- 
ward II.,  has  written  the  history  of  the  reign  with  a  studied 
endeavour  to  put  the  former  in  the  wrong  throughout,  and 
to  represent  Edward  as  the  victim,  not  of  his  own  weak- 
nesses and  vices,  but  rather  of  the  barbarism  of  the  age. 
The  facts,  however,  on  which  the  common  verdict  rests 
cannot  be  thus  explained  away.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
among  the  motives  which  excited  and  sustained  the  several 
confederacies  against  the  king,  and  in  the  conduct  of  some 
of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  them,  there  was  violence  and 
want  of  principle  enough ;  it  is  of  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  baser  passions  should  mix  themselves  up  and  even  act 
an  important  part  in  all  such  conflicts,  however  righteous 
in  their  origin  and  general  object;  but  nothing  that  can  be 
alleged  on  this  head  can  affect  the  question  of  Edward's 
unfitness  to  wear  the  crown.  That  question  must  be  con- 
sidered as  settled,  if  not  by  the  course  of  outrage  against 
all  decency  manifested  by  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
Gaveston,  certainly  by  his  relapse  into  the  same  fatal  fatuity 
a  few  years  after,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  second 
favourite  Despencer.  Hume  has  spoken  of  the  acts  of  mal- 
administration objected  to  the  king  and  his  minions  as  *  of  a 
nature  more  proper  to  excite  heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  as- 
sembly than  commotions  in  a  great  kingdom.'  The  ad- 
mitted fact  of  the  universal  indignation  which  the  acts  in 
question  did  excite  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  statement 
of  the  case. 

To  the  reign  of  Edward  n.  belongs  the  memorable  event 
of  the  suppression  in  England,  as  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  of  the  great  order  of  the  Knights-Templars.  Their 
property  was  seized  all  over  England  in  1308  ;  but  the  sup- 

Eression  of  the  order  m  this  country  was  not  accompanied 
y  any  of  that  cruel  treatment  of  the  persons  of  the  mem- 
bers which  they  experienced  in  France.  In  1324  the  lands 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Templars  were  bestowed  upon 
the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  most  important  legal  innovation  of  this  reign  was 
that  made  by  the  statute  of  sheriffs  (9  Edward  II.,  st.  2), 
by  which  the  right  of  appointing  those  officers  was  taken 
from  the  people  and  committed  to  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  judges.  Several  of  the  royal  prerogatives, 
relating  principally  to  tenures,  were  also  defined  by  the 
statute  entitled  '  Prerogativa  Regis'  (17  Edward  II.,  st.  1). 


The  statutes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL 
are  commonly  distinguished  as  the  *  Vetera  Statuta.' 
Pleading  now  began  to  assume  a  scientific  form.  The  series 
of  year-books,  or  reports  by  authority  of  adjudged  cases,  is 
nearly  perfect  from  the  commencement  of  this  reign. 
The  only  law  treatise  belonging,  or  supposed  to  belong, 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  Home's  Miroir  de$  Jwtice*. 
The  circumstances  of  the  reign  were  as  little  favourable 
to  literature  as  to  commerce  and  the  arts.  Warton  observes 
that  though  much  poetry  now  began  to  be  written,  he  has 
found  only  one  English  poet  of  the  period  whose  name  hai 
descended  to  posterity ;  Adam  Davy  or  Davie,  the  author 
of  various  poems  of  a  religious  cast,  which  have  never  been 
printed.  Among  these,  however,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  tht 
long  work  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Alexander,'  which  is  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him  by  Warton,  but  which  has  since 
been  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  his.  It  is  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  Weber's  Metrical  Romances.  There  is  still 
extant  a  curious  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
written  in  rhyming  hexameters  by  Robert  Baston,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  whom  Edward  carried  along  with  him  to  cele- 
brate his  anticipated  victory,  but  who,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  compelled  by  the  Scotch  to  sing  the  defeat  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  this  jingling  effusion.  Bale  speaks  of  this  Baston 
as  a  writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies,  some  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  English ;  but  none  of  them  are  now  known  to 
exist 

EDWARD  m.,  king  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward II.  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  born  at  Windsor 
(whence  he  took  his  surname),  1 3th  November,  1312.  In 
the  first  negotiations  with  the  court  of  France  after  thi 
breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  about  Guienne  in  1324,  a  pro- 
posal seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  French  king,  Chanel 
IV.,  for  a  marriage  between  a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  tbi 
count  de  Valois,  and  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  as  Edward 
was  styled ;  but  it  was  coolly  received  by  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  ended  in  nothing.  In  September  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing Prince  Edward  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  his  mother 
now  was,  and  did  homage  to  his  uncle,  king  Charles,  for  lbs 
duchy  of  Guienne  and  the  earldom  of  Ponthieu,  which  km 
father  had  previously  resigned  to  him.  He  was  induced  sf 
his  mother  to  remain  with  her  at  the  French  court,  not- 
withstanding the  most  pressing  letters  from  his  father 
(Rymer,  iv.),  begging  and  commanding  him  to  return. 
Meanwhile  Isabella,  having  previously  solicited  from  tat 
pope  a  dispensation  (which  however  she  did  not  obtain)  Is 

Eennit  her  to  marry  her  son  without  his  father's  knowledge 
ad  arranged  a  compact  with  William  earl  of  Hainault,  wf 
which  the  prince  was  affianced  to  Philippa,  the  second  sf 
the  earl's  four  daughters.  Edward  was  soon  after  earrisi 
by  his  mother  to  Valenciennes,  the  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Hainault,  where  he  met  Philippa,  and,  it  is  said,  fell  ar- 
dently in  love  with  her.  He  landed  with  his  mother  it 
England  in  September,  1 326 ;  was  declared  guardian  at 
regent  of  the  kingdom  about  a  month  after ;  and  was  pis- 
claimed  king  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  25th  Janoarn 
1 327.  [Edward  II.]  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  u* 
following  day. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  mi- 
nority was  placed  by  the  parliament  in  the  hands  of  a  is* 
gency,  consisting  of  twelve  noblemen  and  bishops,  witk 
Henry  earl  of  Lancaster  (the  brother  of  Thomas,  execntaf 
in  the  preceding  reign)  at  their  head.  The  queen  howevtf 
and  Mortimer  (now  created  earl  of  March)  from  the  M 
assumed  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  and  soon  moat: 
polizcd  all  power.  They  must  be  considered  as  having  best 
the  real  authors  of  the  murder  of  the  deposed  king.  Their 
authority  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  rather  strengthen*! 
than  otherwise  by  the  failure  of  a  confederacy  ftrasf 


among  the  nobility  to  effect  their  overthrow  in  the 
of  1328-9.  In  March,  1329,  signal  proof  was  given  of  their 
determination  and  daring  in  the  maintenance  of  their  peaK 
tion,  by  the  fate  of  the  king's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Kent,  witf 
having  become  involved  in  what  was  construed  to  be  a  pUf; 
against  the  government,  was  put  to  death  on  that  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  young  as  he  was,  and  althoadk 
thus  excluded  from  the  government,  had  not  passed  D*. 
time  in  inactivity.  He  was  married  to  Philippa  of  HainaoK 
24th  January,  1328.  A  few  months  after  ins  accession  M 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  against  tbf 
Scotch,  who  had  again  invaded  and  ravaged  the  norther* 
counties ;  but  they  eluded  all  his  attempts  to  come  up  witk 
them,  and  after  a  campaign  of  three  weeks  this  expedite 
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ihmg.    Soon  after  this  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
ided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on  the  basis  of  ihe 
toft   of   the   complete   independence   of   Scotland. 
[iportaot  treaty  was  signed  at  Edinburgh,  the  17th  of 
ktarch,  1328,  and  confirmed  in  a  parliament  held  at  North- 
Mi  of  May  following.    One  of  the  articles 
9wk  t hat  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  prince  David, 
he  only  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  sister  of  the 
f  England,  the  princess  Joanna;  and,  although  the 
•nde  was  only  in  her  seventh,  and  the  bridegroom  in  his 
tfth  year,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  accordingly  at  Ber- 
rick  on  the  12th  of  July,     The  illustrious  Bruce  just  lived 
o  see  this  truly  epic  consummation  of  his.  heroic  labours. 
le  was  able  to  receive  the  youthful  pair  on  their  arrival  at 
Edinburgh  after  the  nuptials ;  but  he  was  now  worn  out  by 
i  disease  which  hud  for  some  time  preyed  upon  him,  and 
je  returned  immediately  to  his  country-seat  at  Cardross, 
:  expired  on  the  ?th  of  June,  1329. 

lent  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries, 
►  seemed  to  he  effected,  proved  of  very  short  du- 
few  months  a  concurrence  of  important  events 
hanged  both  the  domestic  condition  and  the  ex- 
it of  England.    In  the  close  of  the  year  1330, 
gth  determined  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  throw 
t  of  Mortimer.     The  necessary  arrange- 
made,  the  earl  and  the  queen-mother  were 
castle  of  Nottingham  on  the  1 9th  of  October  ; 
of  Mortimer  followed  at  London  on  the  29  th 
my  of  his  adherents  were   also  put  to 
Isabella  was  placed  in  confinement  in  her  house  at 
Uim$s  (where  she  was  detained  for  the  remaining  twenty- 
?ars  of  her  life) ;  and  the  king  took  the  government 
>  his  own  bauds.     In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
1  seems  to  have  formed  the  design  of  resuming  the 
I  project  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather— the  con- 
:  or  Scotland.   Fur  this  design  he  found  an  instrument 
Balliol,  the  son  of  the  late  king  John,  who,  in 
I  with  a  small  force  at  King  horn,  in  Fife, 
far,  in  the  disorganised  state  of  tho  Scot* 
r  the  incompetent  regency  of  the  earl  of 
and  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness  of  his 
get  himself  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  24th 
ember.     Edward,   on   this,   immediately  came  to 
be  *23rd  of  November  Balliol  met  him  at 
id  there  made  a  solemn  surrender  to  1. 
of  Scotland,  and  acknowledged  him  a*  his 
The  violation  of  his  late  solemn  engagements 
itte4  by  Edward  m  thii  affair  was  rendered  stilt  more 
i  our  able  by  the  caution  and  elaborate  duplicity  with 
uasked  his   design.      Only  a   few  weeks 
ige,  Balliol  found    himself   obliged 
he  took   refuge  in  England ; 
lions  followed;    but  at  last  Edward 
I     Into   Scotland    at   the   head   of    a    numerous 
he  19th  of  July,  1333,  a  great  defeat  was  sus- 
ied  by  the  Scotch  at  the  battle  of  Ualidon  Hill,  near 
"ek;     the    regent    Douglas    himself     was     mortally 
led  and  taken  prisoner ;  and  every  thing  was  once 
ected  to  Edward  Balliol.     King  David  aud  his 
were  conveyed  in  safety  to  France.     On  the  12th  of 
Newcastle,  Ballioh  by  a  solemn  instrument, 
I  an  absolute  surrender  to  Edward  of  the  greater  part 
ihe  Forth.     But  within  three  or 
9  again  compelled  to  take 
Scotland  hy  Edward 
iu  November  of  this  year;  the  second 
hich  he  wasted  the  country 
me  northern  con 
an  engagement  with 
Ustanding,   still   kept  the 
he  took  his  devastating  course 
lie  northern  counties,  wii 
On   DOW  retiring  to  England  he 
hruther  John,  styled  earl  of  C 
at  Perth. 

the  efforts  of  the  English  king 

great  part,  drawn   off  from  Scotland   by  a  new 

Thi*  was  the  claim  which  ho  had  first  advanced 

j ears  before  to  the  crown  of  France,  but  which  he  only 

reeled  *enou-  lecute,  determined  probably 

more  open  manner  m  which  the  French  king  had 

begun  to  exert  himself  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  whom, 

repeated    endeavours   to  serve  them  by  mediation 


and  intercession,  he  had  at  length  ventured  to  assist  by 
supplies  of  money  and  warlike  stores.  Charles  IV.  of 
Franco  had  died  in  February,  1338,  leaving  a  daughter 
who  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  no  claim  to  the 
crown,  which  it  was  agreed  did  not  descend  to  females.  In 
these  circumstances  Phitm  uf  Vulois  mounted  the  thi*. 
taking  the  title  of  Philip  V L  He  was  without  dispute  the 
next  in  the  line  of  the  succession  if  both  females  ami 
descendants  of  females  were  to  be  excluded.  Edward's  claim 
rested  on  the  position  that  although  his  mother,  Isabella,  a^  a 
female,  was  herself  excluded,  he,  as  her  m  If  this 

position  had  been  assented  to  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  better  claim  than  Philip,  who  was  only  descended  t 
the  younger  brother  of  Isabella's  father,     But  the  pi  in 
assumed  was,  we  believe,  altogether  new  arid  unheard  of — 
and  would  besides,  if  it  had  been  admitted,  have  e 
both  Philip  and  Edward,  seeing  that  tho  true  heir   in   lha 
case  would  have  been  the  son  of  Joanna  Countess  d'Evreux, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  X*.  Isabella's  brother.     It 
wmild  also  have  followed  that  the  two  last  kings.  Philip  V 
and   Charles  IV.,    must   have  been    usurper*  as 
Philip  VI.;   the  son  of  Joanmu  the  daughter  of  their  pre- 
decessor and  elder  brother,  would,  i  *  heme  of  suc- 
cession alleged  by  the  king  of  England*  have  come  m  befon 
both.     Undeterred   by   these   considerations*    however,   or 
even  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  himself  in  the  firat 
instance  acknowledged  Philip's  title,  and  even  done  homage 
to  him  for  the  Duchy  of  Guienne,  Edward,  having   fir»t 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Brabant,  atul  taken 
ether  measures  with  the  view  of  supporting  hi*  pretensions, 
made  an  open  declaration  of  them,  and  prepared  to  vindicate 
them  by  the  sword.    The  earliest  formal  announce 
his  determination  to  enforce  his  claim  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  a  commission  which  he  gave  to  the  earl  of  Brahaul 
and  others  to  demand  the  crown  of  France  and  to  take  pot 
session  of  it  in  his  name,  dated  7th  October,  1 

We  cannot  hero  pursue  in  detail  tho  progress  of  the  long 
war  that  followed,  Edward  embarked  tor  the  continent  on 
the  16th  July,  1338,  and  arrival  at  Antwerp  on  the  JJiid. 
Of  his  allies  the  chief  were  the  emperor  and  the  free  to 
of  Flanders,  under  nominal  subjection  to  their  earl,  hut  ; 
this  tune  actually  governed  by  the  celebrated  James  Va 

'At,  The  emneror  made  him  his  vicar,  and  at  Ar- 
teveldt's  suggestion  ne  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France 
The  first  important  action  that  took  place  vtas  the  sea-fight 
off  Sluys,  on  t be  2 2nd  June,  1340,  in  which  tin-  E 
were  completely  victorious.  It  was  followed  by  long  truces, 
which  protracted  the  contest  without  any  decisive  event*. 
Meanwhile,  in  Scotland,  the  war  proceeded,  also  with  occs 
sional  intermissions,  but  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  i 
the  national  cause,  Balliol  left  the  country  about  the  elos 
of  1338;  and  in  May,  1341,  King  David  and  his  consor 
Joanna  returned  from  France,  In  1342  the 
nude  several  inroads  into  the  northern  counties  of  England 
A  suspension  of  hostilities  however  took  place  soon 
this,  which  lasted  till  the  close  of  1344. 

In  1345  Edward  lost  the  services  of  his  efficient  ally 
Van  Arteveldt,  who  was  murdered  in  an  insurrection  of  ill 
populace  of  Ghent,  excited  by  an  attempt,  which  he  appear 
to  have  made  Somewhat  too  precipitately,  to  induce  Hi 
free  towns  to  cast  off  their  sovereign,  Ihe  earl  of  Flandor; 
and  to  place  thi  under  the  dominion  of  the  son  < 

the  king  of  England.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales.     Ed* 
afterwards  so  distinguished  under  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prince  (given  to  him  from  the  colour  of  his  armour),  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  lath  Juno,  133U,  aud  was  con 
yet  in  his  sixteenth    year.     His  father  ne 
took  him  alonjj:  with  him  lo  win  hi 
IB46,  he  sei  out  on  another  sxpeditj  nee  with  tin 

il  arm;  be  had  yet  raised.    Alter  reducing  Caen  and 
Lower  Normandy,  lie  proceeded  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine  till  he  reached  the  suburb*  of  the  capital,  and  burnt 
the  villages  of  Si.  Genoa  ins  aud  St.  Cloud.   The  meinoi . 
■  of  Crecy  followed  on  the  2fith  of  August,  in  wb 
the  main  division  of  the  English  annv  Glided  by 

the   prince.      Between    thirty  and   forty  thousand   ol 
French  arc  said  to  have  m  in  this  foat. 

Among   those  who   fell 
Bohemia;  he  fell  by  the  hand 

assumed  his  an  h  feathers  and 

'.to  Ich  V  itted  the  hi 

■■■ceding  princes  uf  Wales.  % 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Crecy  wb*  C^nr^wx^* 
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J  7  th  October,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  equally  signal  defeat 
of  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  Nevirs  Cross,  near  Durham,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  were 
either  taken  prisoners  or  slain,  and  the  king  himself,  after 
being  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Frois&art 
says  that  Queen  Philippa  led  the  English  army  into  the 
field  on  this  occasion;  but  no  native  contemporary  or 
very  antient  writer  mentions  this  remarkable  circumstance. 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Crecy,  Edward  sat  down 
before  the  town  of  Calais.  It  did  not  however  open  its 
gates  to  him  till  after  a  glorious  defence  of  nearly  eleven 
months.  On  its  surrender  the  English  king  was  prevented, 
by  the  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa,  from  making  his 
name  infamous  for  ever  by  taking  the  lives  of  the  six  bur- 
gesses whom  he  commanded  to  be  given  up  to  his  mercy 
as  the  price  for  which  he  consented  to  spare  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  reduction  of  Calais  was  followed  by  a  truce 
with  France,  which  lasted  till  1355.  When  the  war  was 
renewed,  Philip  VI.  had  been  dead  for  five  years,  and  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  John.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1356,  the  Black  Prince  gained  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
at  which  the  French  king  was  taken  prisoner.  The  kings 
both  of  France  and  Scotland  were  now  in  Edward's  hands ; 
but  neither  country  was  yet  subjugated.  At  last,  after 
many  negotiations,  David  II.  was  released,  in  November, 
1357,  for  a  ransom  of  100,000/.,  to  be  discharged  in  ten 
yearly  payments.  King  John  was  released  on  his  parole  in 
1360,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  at  Bretigny,  confirming  to  the  English  the 
possession  of  all  their  recent  conquests.  But  after  remaining 
in  France  for  about  four  years,  John  returned  to  captivity  on 
finding  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
which  lie  had  received  his  liberty,  and  died  in  London,  8th 
April,  1 364.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  V.,  who 
had  acted  as  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Scottish  king's  long 
detention  in  England  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  come 
into  the  views  of  Edward,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  consent- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  his  country  after  his 
own  death;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  only  upon  a 
secret  compact  to  this  effect  that  he  obtained  his  liberty. 
Joanna,  the  consort  of  David,  died  childless  in  1362  ;  and 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Scone  the  following  year  the  king 
astounded  the  estates  by  proposing  that  they  should  choose 
Lionel,  duke  of  Cambridge,  the  tnird  son  of  the  king  of 
England,  to  fill  the  throne  in  the  event  of  his  death  without 
issue.  At  this  time  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  in  the 
regular  line  of  the  succession  was  the  Stewart  of  Scotland, 
the  son  of  David's  elder  sister  Marjory ;  and  a  wish  to  ex- 
clude his  nephew,  against  whom  he  entertained  strong  feel- 
ings of  dislike,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
in  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  king.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  parliament  unanimously  and  with  indigna- 
tion. A  few  months  after  this  the  death  of  Edward  Balliol 
without  issue  removed  all  chance  of  any  competitor  arising 
to  contest  David's  own  rights ;  and  he  became  of  course  a 
personage  of  more  importance  than  ever  to  the  purposes 
of  the  ambitious  and  wily  king  of  England.  David  now 
repaired  to  London;  and  here  it  was  agreed  in  a  secret 
conference  held  between  the  two  kings  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  that  in  default  of  the  king  of  Scots  and  his  issue 
male,  the  king  of  England  for  the  time  being  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king 
of  Scots  was  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his  people  and  to 
inform  the  English  king  and  his  council  of  the  result.  (See 
the  articles  of  the  agreement,  twenty-eight  in  number,  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Rymer's  '  Foedera.')  From  this  time 
David  acted  with  little  disguise  ip  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish king,  and  even  spent  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could 
in  England.  One  effect  of  this  policy  was,  that  actual  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  countries  ceased;  but  no  public 
misery  could  exceed  that  of  Scotland,  distracted  as  it  was 
by  internal  convulsions,  exhausted  by  the  sufferings  and 
exertions  of  many  preceding  years,  and  vexed  by  the  exac- 
tions necessary  to  defray  the  ransom  of  the  king,  his  claim 
to  which  Edward  artfully  took  advantage  of  as  a  pretext  for 
many  insults  and  injuries,  and  a  cover  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
trigues. In  1365,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  truce 
(for  the  cessation  from  hostilities  was  as  yet  nothing  more) 
should  be  prolonged  till  1371. 

In  1361  the  pnnce  of  Wales  had  married  Joanna,  styled 
the  Fair,  the  daughter  of  his  great  uncle  the  earl  of  Kent, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 


reign.  This  ladv  had  been  first  married  to  William  d 
Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  she  had  beei 
divorced ;  and  she  had  now  been  about  three  months  th 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  who  assumed  in  her  righ 
the  title  of  earl  of  Kent,  and  was  summoned  to  parliamen 
as  such.  Soon  after  his  marriage  the  prince  of  Wales  wa 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  new  dignity  of  prince  of  Aqai 
taine  and  Gascony  (the  two  provinces  or  districts  o 
Guienne);  and  in  1363  he  took  up  his  residence,  am 
established  a  splendid  court  in  that  quality,  at  Bordeaux 
Edward's  administration  of  his  continental  principality  was 
very  able  and  successful,  till  he  unfortunately  became  in 
volved  in  the  contest  carried  on  by  Pedro  surnamed  tin 
Cruel  with  his  illegitimate  brother  Henry  of  Trastaman 
for  the  orown  of  Castile.  Pedro  having  been  driven  frosj 
his  throne  by  Henry,  applied  to  the  Black  Prince  for  ail 
to  expel  the  usurper.  At  this  call  Edward,  forgettiBf 
everything  except  the  martial  feelings  of  the  age  and  wast 
he  conceived  to  be  the  rights  of  legitimacy,  marched  into 
Spain,  and  defeated  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Najera,  fought 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1367.  He  did  not,  however,  attaii 
even  his  immediate  object  by  this  success.  Pedro  hat 
reigned  little  more  than  a  year  when  he  was  again  drivta 
from  his  throne  by  Henry,  by  whom  he  was  soon  after 
murdered.  Henry  kept  possession  of  the  throne  which  hi 
had  thus  obtained  till  his  death,  ten  years  after.  Prins) 
Edward,  meanwhile,  owing  to  Pedro's  misfortunes,  havist 
been  disappointed  of  the  money  which  that  king  had  engage! 
to  supply,  found  himself  obliged  to  lay  additional  taxes  upon 
his  subjects  of  Guienne,  to  obtain  the  means  of  paying  ka 
troops.  These  imposts  several  of  the  Gascon  lords  rerasta' 
to  submit  to,  and  appealed  to  the  king  of  France  as  tit) 
lord  paramount.  Charles  on  this  summoned  Edward  si 
appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  as  his  vassal;  and  si 
the  refusal  of  the  prince,  immediately  confiscated  all  tfci 
lands  held  by  him  and  his  rather  in  France.  A  new  to 
forthwith  broke  out  between  the  two  countries.  For  atirifti 
the  wonted  valour  of  Prince  Edward  again  shone  fortkij 
but  among  the  other  fruits  of  his  Spanish  expedition  vtt 
an  illness  caught  by  his  exposure  in  that  climate,  whko 
gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  and  at  length  cos> 

E el  led  him,  in  January,  1371,  to  return  to  England.  Hi 
ad  just  before  this  lost  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  a  child  ef 
six  years  old.  King  Edward's  consort,  Queen  Philippa, 
had  died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1369. 

On  his  departure  from  Guienne,  Prince  Edward  left  fss 

fovernment  of  the  principality  in  the  hands  of  his  brother 
ohn  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  duke  ahoity 
after  married  a  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  in  whose  righ 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Castile,  and  before  the  sad 
of  the  year  followed  his  brother  to  England.  Affairs  SB 
the  continent  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  Ill 
great  French  General  Duguesclin  drove  the  English  every- 
where before  him.  In  the  summer  of  1372  two  expedition 
were  fitted  out  from  England,  the  first  commanded  by  ts» 
earl  of  Pembroke,  the  second  by  King  Edward  in  ] 


accompanied  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  but  both  complete)? 
failed.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  were  defeats* 
while  attempting  to  land  at  Rochelle  by  the  fleet  of  Hesw 
King  of  Castile  ;  and  those  conducted  fcy  the  king  and  sal 
son,  which  were  embarked  in  400  ships,  after  being  atsts 
for  six  weeks,  were  prevented  from  landing  by  contrary 
winds,  and  obliged  to  put  back  to  England.  At  last,  fa 
1374,  when  he  had  lost  everything  that  had  been  secarsi 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  Edward  was  glad  to  ooa- 
clude  a  truce  for  three  years. 

Thus  ended  the  French  wars  of  this  king,  which  hai 
cost  England  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Those  whs* 
he  waged  against  Scotland  equally  failed  of  their  object 
Davjd  II.  had  died  in  February,  1371,  and  the  Stews* 
of  Scotland  immediately  ascended  the  throne  without  op- 
position under  the  title  of  Robert  II.  No  serious  atteapt 
was  ever  made  by  Edward  to  disturb  this  settlement,  thovft 
he  at  one  time  seemed  inclined  to  threaten  another  SesV 
tish  war,  and  he  never  would  give  Robert  the  title  of  king: 
he  contented  himself  with  styling  him  '  the  most  noWesti 
potent  prince,  our  dear  cousin  of  Scotland.* 

The  latter  years  of  Edward's  long  reign  presented  in  si 
respects  a  melancholy  contrast  to  its  brilliant  commence- 
ment. The  harmony  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  betwettt 
the  king  and  his  parliament  gave  way  under  the  public 
misfortunes,  and  the  opposition  to  the  king's  government 
was  headed  by  his  eldest  son.    The  Black  mice,  howevsr, 
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died  in  hit  46th  year,  on  the  8th  of  June  1376.  He  was  in 
toe  popular  estimation  the  first  hero  of  the  age,  and  to  this 
Deputation  his  military  skill,  his  valour,  and  other  brilliant 
and  noble  qualities,  may  be  admitted  to  have  entitled  him ; 
bat,  with  all  his  merits,  he  was  not  superior  to  his  age,  nor 
without  his  share  of  some  of  the  worst  of  its  faults.  He 
left  by  his  wife  Joanna  one  son,  Richard,  a  child  in  his 
tenth  year  ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have  had  a  daughter, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Waleran  de  Luxemburg,  count  de 
Ligny ;  his  illegitimate  sons  were  Sir  John  Sounder  and 
&r  Roger  de  Clarendon.  King  Edward,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  old  age,  had  now  for  some  time  given  up  the 
entire  management  of  affairs  to  his  second  son  the  un- 
popular Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  fears  were  entertained  that 
M  intended  the  duke  to  inherit  the  crown  ;  hut  these  appre- 
hensions were  removed  by  his  creating  Richard  of  Bordeaux 
£'  ice  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester,  and 
laring  him  in  parliament  his  heir  and  successor.  Since 
the  death  of  his  queen  also  he  had  attached  himself  with 
doting  fondness  to  Alice  Perers,  one  of  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber,  and  had  excited  great  public  disgust  by  the 
excesses  to  which  this  folly  carried  him.  The  last  fortnight 
of  his  life  he  spent  at  his  manor  of  Shene,  now  Richmond, 
attended  only  W  this  lady.  But  even  she  deserted  him  on 
Ike  morning  of  his  death;  and  no  one  save  a  single  priest 
ni  by  his  bed-side,  or  even  in  the  house,  when  he  breathed 
kift  last.  This  event  happened  on  the  2 1  st  of  June,  1 37  7,  in 
taw  65th  year  of  his  age  and  the  51st  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  had  by  his  queen,  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
even  sons :  1.  Edward  prince  of  Wales ;  2.  William  of 
Hatfield,  born  1336,  who  died  young;  3.  Lionel,  duke  of 
Sarence,  born  at  Antwerp  29th  November,  1338 ;  4.  John, 
lake  of  Lancaster,  called  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  where  he  was 
orn  in  1340;  5.  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  born  at  Langlcy, 
ear  St.  Alban's,  in  1341 ;  6.  William,  born  at  Windsor,  who 
iad  young ;  7.  Thomas,  duke  of  Gloucester,  born  at 
Woodstock,  7th  January,  1355;  and  five  daughters :  1.  Isa- 
eUm,  married  to  Ingelram  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Soissons  and 
ladford;  2.  Joanna,  born  in  August,  1334,  who  was  con- 
meted,  in  1345,  to  Pedro  the  Cruel,  afterwards  king  of  Cas- 
tle, but  died  of  the  plague  at  Bordeaux,  in  1349,  before 
aing  married ;  3.  Blanche,  called  De  la  Tour,  from  having 
een  born  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  infancy  ; 
L  Marv.  married  to  John  de  Montford,  duke  of  Bretagnc ; 
nd  5.  Margaret,  married  to  John  de  Hastings,  earl  of  Pern- 
soke. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  regard  to  Edward  III.,  by  Sir 
(■iniii  Mackintosh,  that  *  though  his  victories  left  few 
sating  acquisitions,  yet  they  surrounded  the  name  of  his 
nintry  with  a  lustre  which  produced  strength  and  safety  ; 
rineh  perhaps  also  gave  a  loftier  tone  to  the  feelings  of 
(■gland,  ana  a  more  vigorous  activity  to  her  faculties.' 
During  a  reign  of  fifty  years,'  it  is  added,  '  Edward  III. 
d  writs  of  summons,  which  arc  extant  to  this  day,  to 
able  seventy  parliaments  or  great  councils :  he  thus 
d  the  pride  and  passions  of  the  parliament  and  the 
so  deeply  in  support  of  his  projects  of  aggrandise- 
that  they  became  his  zealous  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
i.  His  ambition  was  caught  by  the  nation,  and  men 
tf  the  humblest  station  became  proud  of  his  brilliant  victo- 
eiea>  To  form  and  keep  up  this  state  of  public  temper  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  domestic  administration,  and  satis- 
factorily explains  the  internal  tranquillity  of  England  du- 
ring the  forty  years  of  his  effective  reign.  It  was  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  so  long  and  watchful  a  pursuit  of  popula- 
rity that  most  grievances  were  redressed  as  soon  as  felt, 
Sat  parliamentary  authority  was  yearly  strengthened  by 
ttereise,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  turbulent  barons  were 
ndnsively  turned  towards  a  share  in  their  sovereign's  glory. 
(Jiiet  at  home  was  partly  the  fruit  of  fame  abroad.' 

The  two  great  charters  were  repeatedly  confirmed  in  this 
ngn,  and  a  greater  number  of  important  new  laws  were 
■mod  than  in  all  the  preceding  reigns  since  the  Conquest. 
imaag  them  may  be  particularly  noticed  the  celebrated 
Mute  (25  Ed.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  2)  defining  and  limiting  the 
flmee  of  high  treason ;  the  numerous  provisions  made  to 
vgulate  the  royal  prerogative  of  purveyance,  and  diminish 
lie  grievances  occasioned  by  it;  the  law  (1  Ed.  III.,  c.  12) 
permitting  tenants  in  chief  to  alienate  their  lands  on  pay- 
■ant  of  a  reasonable  fine ;  the  several  prohibitions  against 
ht  payment  of  Peter's  Pence ;  and  the  first  statute  (the 
17th  Ed.  III.,  at.  1,  c.  1 )  giving  a  writ  of  praemunire  against 
neh  aa  should  presume  to  cite  any  of  the  king's  subjects  to 


the  court  of  Home.  In  this  reign  also  began  the  legislation 
respecting  the  poor,  by  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of 
Labourers  (23  Ed.  III.,  c.  1),  which  was  followed  by  several 
other  acts  of  the  same  kind,  setting  a  price  upon  labour  as 
well  as  upon  provisions.  Trial  by  Jury  also  now  began  to 
acquire  a  decided  ascendancy  over  the  old  modes  of  trial, 
and  various  regulation*  were  made  for  improving  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  courts  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Justices  (at  first  called  keepers)  of  the  peace  wore  esta- 
blished by  the  statute  34  fed.  III.,  c.  1.  In  1362  was 
passed  the  important  act  (36  Ed.  III.,  st.  5,  c.  15)  declaring 
that  henceforth  '  all  pleas  should  be  pleaded,  showed,  de- 
fended, amended,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English 
tongue,'  and  no  longer  in  the  French,  which  is  described  as 
•  much  unknown  in  the  realm.'  They  were  ordered  still 
however  to  be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.  The  acts  of 
parliament  continued  to  be  written  sometimes  in  Latin,  but 
most  generally  in  French,  long  after  this  time.  The  science 
of  legal  pleading  is  considered  by  Coke  to  have  been  brought 
to  perfection  in  this  reign.  The  only  law  treatises  which 
belong  to  this  reign  are  those  entitled  the  Old  Tenures, 
the  Old  Natura  Brevium,  the  Nova?  Narrationes,  and  the 
book  on  the  Diversity  of  Courts.  They  are  all  in  Norman 
French. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country  made 
some  advances  with  the  general  progress  of  the  age  in  the 
course  of  this  reig-n ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  consi- 
derable for  so  long  a  space  of  time.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture was  introduced  from  the  Netherlands,  and  firmly 
rooted  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  reign.  Some 
augmentation  also  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  shipping 
and  exports  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king's 
incessant  wars  operated  in  various  ways  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  commerce.  Sometimes  foreign  merchants  were 
afraid  to  send  their  vessels  to  sea  lest  they  should  be  cap- 
tured by  some  of  the  belligerents.  On  one  occasion  at 
least  (in  1338),  Edward  made  a  general  seizure  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  foreign  merchants  within  his  dominions, 
to  supply  his  necessities.  At  other  times  he  resorted  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  debasing  the  coin.  Many  acts  were 
passed  by  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  trade,  but  they 
involved  for  the  most  part  the  falsest  principles ;  some  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  money,  of  wool,  and  of  other 
articles ;  others  imposing  penalties  for  forestalling ;  others 
attempting  to  regulate  wages,  prices,  and  expenditure.  Of 
course  such  laws  could  not  be  executed;  they  only  tor- 
mented the  people,  and  aggravated  the  mischiefs  they  were 
intended  to  cure ;  but  in  consequence  of  being  thus  in- 
efficient, they  were  constantly  renewed.  The  most  memo- 
rable invention  of  this  age  is  that  of  gunpowder,  or  rather 
its  application  in  war.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  cannons 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  in  1346;  out  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  use  about  twenty  years 
earlier.  They  were  certainly  familiarly  known  before  the 
close  of  the  reign. 

Among  the  more  elegant  arts,  architecture  was  that  which 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  height.  Edward  III.  nearly 
rebuilt  the  Castle  of  Windsor,  which  however  has  under- 
gone great  improvements  and  alterations  since  his  time : 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  was  also 
built,  or  at  least  finished,  by  this  king.  But  splendour  and 
luxury  generally  made  undoubtedly  great  advances  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  although  it  may  be  questioned  if 
wealth  was  more  generally  diffused  throughout  the  com- 
munity, or  if  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  not  rather  increased  than  uimi- 
nished.  The  increase  of  licentiousness  of  manners  among 
the  higher  ranks  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  that  of 
magnificence  in  their  mode  of  living.  This  was  the  age  of 
tournaments,  and  of  the  most  complete  ascendancy  of  the 
system  of  chnaby;  but  all  this,  at  least  in  its  direct  and 
immediate  effects,  was  more  favourable  to  the  improvement 
of  the  outside  polish  and  formal  courtesies  of  life  within  a 
narrow  circle,  than  to  the  diffusion  of  anyhumanizing  in- 
fluences throughout  the  mass  of  society.  The  Urder  of  the 
Garter  was  instituted  by  Edward  III.,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed in  the  year  1349.  PkllllMP   ,,     «-. 

In  literature,  this  was  the  age  of  Chaucer,  the  Morning 
Star  of  our  poetrv,  and  of  his  friend  Gower,  and  a\«o  of 
Wicliffe,  who  first  translated  tl^  Scriptures  into  ErifcUsh, 
and  who  has  been  called  the  Morning  Star  of  the  B*' 
SSl^fnn     Thrnrincipal  chroniclers  of  the  time  ot  ^a- 
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Higden,  Adam  Menmuth,  Henry  de  Knighton,  and  Robert 
de  Avesbury. 

The  convulsion  in  the  church  excited  by  Wicliffe  began 
in  the  last  years  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  history  of  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  reign,  that  of  his  grandson 
Richard  II. 

EDWARD  IV.,  king  of  England.  During  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  son  of  Philippa  Plantagenet, 
who  was  tho  only  child  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
second  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.  that  left  any  descendants. 
Roger  earl  of  March  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  lord- 
lieutenant,  or  governor,  in  1398.  His  son  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March,  was  a  child  of  only  ten  years  of  age  at 
the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  in  1399 ;  but  in  his  person 
resided  the  right  to  the  crown  by  lineal  descent  so  long  as 
he  lived.  Although  however  his  name  was  mentioned  on 
several  occasions  in  connexion  with  his  dangerous  preten- 
sions, and  he  more  than  once  ran  the  risk  of  being  made  a 
tool  of  in  the  hands  of  persons  more  ambitious  than  himself, 
he  never  made  any  attempt  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
We  may  here  remark,  that  much  confusion  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  common  accounts  of  Edmund  Mortimer  by 
his  being  confounded  with  his  uncle  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
It  was  the  latter  personage,  for  instance,  who,  having  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Owen  Glendower,  engaged  with  the 
Percies  in  their  insurrection  in  1403,  and  performed  the 
rest  of  the  part  assigned  to  the  Lord  Mortimer  in  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  the  First  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  It  is 
to  him  also  we  suppose  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  pun 
put  by  the  common  histories  into  the  mouth  of  his  nephew 
the  earl  of  March  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  when,  on 
that  king  claiming  the  crown  as  the  heir  male  of  Henry  III., 
he  said  that  he  was  indeed  Hares  Malus.  '  But  Edmund 
had  his  jest  and  Henry  his  crown,'  observes  Bishop  Kennet 
in  telling  this  story  (Complete  History  of  England,  i.  274). 
The  young  earl  of  March,  with  the  other  children  of  his 
father,  was  detained  in  a  sort  of  imprisonment  at  Windsor 
during  all  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  V.  he  was  set  at  liberty.  In  1415  he  became  in- 
volved in  the  conspiracy  planned  against  Henry  V.  by  Rich- 
ard earl  of  Cambridge ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
not  answerable  for  the  use  which  was  made,  or  rather  in- 
tended to  be  made,  on  this  occasion,  of  his  name.    Indeed 


the  common  account  makes  him  to  have  been  the  person 
who  gave  Henry  information  of  the  conspiracy,  alter  he  had 
been  applied  to  by  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  to  join  it.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.  he 
was  sent  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland;  and  he  died  then 
in  the  castle  of  Trim  in  1424.  He  left  no  issue,  nor  did  his 
brother  Roger,  nor  his  sitter  Eleanor ;  but  his  sister  Ann, 
married  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  had  a  son  named  Richard, 
who  consequently  became  his  uncle's  representative,  and  (at 
least  after  the  death  of  his  mother)  the  individual  on  whom 
had  devolved  the  claim  by  lineal  descent  to  the  crown.  This 
Richard  was  also  the  representative  of  Edward  UI.'s  fifth 
son,  Edmund  duke  of  York,  his  father  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge having  been  the  second  son  of  that  prince,  who* 
eldest  son  and  heir,  Edward  duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  leaving  no  issue,  only  a  few  months 
after  his  brother  had  been  executed  for  the  conspiracy  men- 
tioned above.  At  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death,  Richard,  it 
consequence  of  his  father's  forfeiture,  had  no  title ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  immediately  assumed  that  of  Earl  of  Marcs* 
at  least  he  is  so  called  by  some  of  the  chroniclers,  and  the 
same  title  was  also  afterwards  borne  by  his  son,  although 
the  right  of  either  to  it  may  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  have  been  only  descendible  to  heirs  male.  Rich- 
ard however  is  best  known  by  his  title  of  duke  of  York, 
which  he  took  in  1 425,  on  being  restored  in  blood  and  al- 
lowed to  inherit  the  honours  both  of  his  father  and  unck 
But  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  the  claim  of  the  house 
of  York  to  the  crown  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster was  not  derived  from  Edward  IU.'s  fifth  son  Ed- 
mund duke  of  York,  who  was  younger  than  John  of  Gaom\ 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  but  from  Lionel  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  that  king's  third  son,  John  of  Gaunt 
being  his  fourth. 

As  a  clear  notion  of  the  above  genealogical  statement  if 
important  to  the  understanding  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  English  history,  it  may  be  proper  once  for  all  to  exhibit 
it  in  tne  form  most  convenient  for  its  ready  apprehension 
and  for  future  reference  to  it  The  line  of  the  eldest  soa 
of  Edward  HI.  having  failed  in  Richard  H.,  and  his  second 
son  having  died  without  issue,  the  contest  for  the  crown  ia 
the  fifteenth  century  lay  among  the  descendants  of  his  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sons,  whose  connexion  with  him  and  among 
themselves  stood  thus: — 


Edwabd  hi. 


Lionel,  Duke  ef  Clarence. 


Philippa  ■  Edmund  Mortimer,  Karl  ef  Marsh. 


Hoger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
d.l»8. 


4.  John,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
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land,  Duke 
of  York. 


Hiji*t  IV., 
d.UU. 


Edward,  Doha  of 

Yark.kiUtd 

1415. 


tehard. 


Ekl 

ofCi 
bridge, 


Earl = Ann  Mortimer,  de* 
of  Roger  Mortisjs* 
Earl  of  Mai*. 


Edmund  Mortimer.  Earl  of  March, 
d.1484. 


J 


AnmMorHmm', 


Hevby  V., 

4.HM. 


Hikit  VI 


141ft. 


Richard,  Duka 
of  York. 
4.1460. 


Edward,  Earl  of  • 
March  (afterward* 
Ebwaju>  VI.) 


Richard,  duke  of  York,  first  makes  his  appearance  in 
public  affairs  in  the  end  of  the  year  1435,  when  he  was  ap- 

Sointed  by  Henry  VI.  to  the  regency  of  France  on  the 
cath  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  By  the  time  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  however,  Paris  had  been  evacuated,  and 
their  French  dominion  was  fast  passing  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  English.  He  was  recalled  in  1437,  but  was  reappointed 
on  the  death  of  his  successor,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  July, 
1440.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1441  (or,  according  to  another 
account,  in  September,  1442),  his  son  Edward,  earl  of 
March,  afterwards  Edward  IV.,  was  born  at  Rouen.  The 
duke  of  York  remained  in  France  till  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  1446; 
and  his  government  was  then  prolonged  for  another  term 
of  five  years;  but  in  1447  he  was  recalled,  through  the 
influence  of  the  queen  and  the  favourite,  the  maiqaess  of 


Th«  persons  whose  names  are  printed  in  Italics  are  those  In  whom  successively  the  hereditary  right  vested.    We  cannot  discover  however  bow  htf 
Ann  Mortimer  survived  her  brother,  or  even  that  she  survived  him  at  all,  although  it  seems  to  be  usually  assumed  that  aha  did. 


Suffolk,  and  Edmund  Beaufort,  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of 
Somerset,  the  chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Lancaster 
family,  appointed  his  successor.  It  is  understood  tfcst 
before  this  the  unpopular  government  of  the  queen  and  tfat 
favourite  had  turned  men  s  minds  to  the  claims  of  the  daks 
of  York;  and  it  is  said  that  he  himself,  though  hemova) 
warily  in  the  matter,  was  not  idle  by  his  emissaries  in  en- 
couraging the  disposition  that  began  to  grow  up  in  til 
favour.  The  progress  of  events  in  course  of  time  enabled 
him  to  take  a  bolder  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  designs* 
had  already  in  all  probability  formed,  of  securing  the  crovti 
for  himself  and  his  family.  In  1449  he  gained  additions! 
popularity  by  the  able  and  conciliatory  manner  in  which  ht 
suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Ireland.  In  the  rising  of  tfat 
people  of  Kent  the  next  year,  their  leader,  Jack  Cade,  st- 
sumed  the  name  of  Mortimer  as  a  sort  of  title,  When  he  rods 
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in  triumph  through  the  itreeU  of  the  metropolis,  he  called 
out,  as  he  struck  London  Stone  with  his  sword, 4  Now  is  Morti- 
mer lord  of  the  city ! '  When  the  duke  returned  from  Ireland, 
in  August,  1451,  some  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  court  to  oppose  his  landing*  but  he  made  his  way  to 
London,  and  immediately  entered  there  into  consultations 
with  his  friends.  It  was  determined  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal and  punishment  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  now  the 
king's  chief  minister ;  but  although  this  attempt  was  sup- 
ported by  an  armed  demonstration,  it  ended  after  a  few 
months  in  the  duke  of  York  dismissing  his  followers,  re- 
turning to  his  allegiance,  and  agreeing  to  retire  to  his  estate. 
The  king  had  now  been  married  for  several  years  without 
having  any  cluldren,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  generally 
expected  that  the  duke,  by  merely  waiting  for  his  death, 
woul  1  obtain  the  crown  without  any  risk  or  trouble.  On 
ihe  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wale*,  however,  in  October,  1 453, 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  another  course.  The  spirit 
that  showed  itself  in  the  parliament  the  following  year 
breed  the  court  to  admit  the  duke  of  York  aud  his  chief 
friends  and  confederates,  the  two  Nevilles  (father  and  son), 
earls  of  Sa  «sbury  and  Warwick,  into  the  council,  where  their 
first  act  was  to  arrest  the  duke  of  Somerset  and  send  him  to 
the  Towei  A  few  weeks  after  this  (on  the  3rd  April,  1454;, 
the  duke  of  York  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  protector 
snd  defender  of  the  kingdom  during  the  illness  of  the  king, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  im- 
becility. In  the  following  spring  however  Henry  partially 
recovered,  and  resuming  the  management  of  affairs,  re- 
leased Somerset.  This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
duke  of  York  now  withdrew  from  court,  and  both  parties 
collected  their  forces  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  the  sword. 
The  two  armies  met  at  St.  Alban's  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
1455,  when  the  king  was  defeated,  he  himself  being 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  the  duke  of  Somerset 
and  others  of  the  royal  leaders  slain.  Henry,  detained 
m  the  hands  of  the  victor,  was  obliged  to  call  a  par- 
liament, which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of 
July;  and  here  the  helpless  king  declared  the  duke 
and  his  friends  to  be  innocent  of  the  slaughter  at  St. 
Alban's,  and  greeted  them  as  his  '  free  and  faithful  liege- 
men/ The  parliament  met  again,  after  prorogation,  on  Die 
12th  November,  when  the  duke  was  a  second  time  ap- 
pointed protector.  He  was  removed  however  by  the  king 
on  the  23rd  February,  1456;  on  which  he  again  retired 
L-y.a  court  with  his  friends.  The  next  two  years  passed 
without  any  farther  encounter,  each  party  hesitating  to 
r.iuck  the  other.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1458,  York  and 
his  friends  were  invited  by  the  queen  to  London,  to  be  re- 
eon-iled  to  the  Lancastrian  party;  an  agreement  to  live  tor 
the  future  in  peace  was  made  with  much  solemnity ;  and 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
were  again  admitted  into  the  council.  All  this  however 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  stratagem  of  the  queen's  to 
set  them  into  her  power :  their  danger  soon  became  appa- 
rent; and  before  the  end  of  the  your  they  all  again  with- 
drew from  court.  The  resort  to  tho  final  arbitrament  could 
not  now  be  much  longer  deferred.  Both  parties  again  col- 
lected their  armed  strength.  Their  first  meeting  took  place 
it  Blore-heath,  near  Drayton,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  23rd 
September,  1459,  when  the  royal  forces  under  Lord  Audlcy 
were  defeated  by  the  carl  of  Salisbury,  Audley  himself 
being  slain.  On  the  12th  of  October  however  the  king's 
army  met  that  of  York  and  Warwick  near  Ludlow :  ample 
offers  of  pardon  were  made  to  all  who  would  come  over  to 
the  royal  side ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  so  many  of 
the  insurgents  deserted,  that,  almost  without  striking  a 
Mow,  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  aud  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  save  themselves  b>  flight.  Tho  duke  of 
York  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  and  their  estates 
confiscated,  at  a  parliament  which  met  at  Coventry  a  few 
weeks  after.  By  Juno,  1460,  however,  the  dispersed  in- 
•argents  were  again  in  arms.  York  landed  from  Ireland 
snd  Warwick  from  France  nearly  at  the  same  time;  the 
latter,  whose  numbers  had  now  increased  to  40,000  men, 
entered  London  on  the  2nd  of  July ;  and  on  the  9th  the 
royal  forces,  advancing  from  Coventry,  were  met  near 
Northampton,  by  York's  son  Edward,  the  young  earl  of 
March,  and  signally  defeated,  the  king  being  taken  pri- 
soner, and  the  queen  and  her  son  obliged  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Edward  on  the  scene. 
Up  to  this  time  also  the  duke  of  York  had  never  disputed 
flanrr'a  title  to  the  crown;  he  professed  to  have  taken 


arms  only  to  compel  the  king  to  dismiss  his  evil  counsellors 
and  to  govern  according  to  the  laws.  Even  now  Henry's 
name  was  still  made  use  of  by  the  victorious  party.  He 
was  made  to  call  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Westminster 
on  the  2nd  October,  and  immediately  annulled  every  thing 
that  had  been  done  by  the  late  parliament  of  Coventry.  But 
at  this  point  tho  duke  at  last  threw  off  all  disguise.  On  tho 
16th  he  delivered  to  the  parliament  by  his  counsel  a  written 
claim  to  the  crown.  The  question  was  formally  discussed, 
and  it  was  at  length  determined  that  Henry  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  king  during  his  life,  but  that  the  duke  of 
York  should  be  immediately  declared  his  successor.  Richard 
was  accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  November,  solemnly  pro- 
claimed heir  apparent  and  protector  of  the  realm ;  being 
in  the  latter  capacity  invested  with  rights  and  powers  which 
already  threw  into  his  hands  all  of  royalty  except  the  name. 
But  his  dignity  and  authority  were  soon  brought  to  an  end. 
The  queen  found  means  to  assemble  an  army  in  the  north ; 
on  hearing  which  news  the  duke,  on  tho  2nd  of  December, 
marched  from  London  to  give  her  battle.  They  met  on 
Wakefield  Green  on  tho  31st,  and  the  issue  of  their  en- 
counter was  the  complete  defeat  of  York.  He  himself  and 
one  of  his  younger  sons  were  slain,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  the  next  day  at  Pomfret, 
with  twelve  of  his  associates.  Edward,  now  duke  of  York, 
was  at  Gloucester  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster.  A  for- 
midable royal  force,  commanded  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Ormond,  hung  on  his  rear;  this  he  attacked  on  the 
2nd  February.  1461,  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford, 
and  completely  routed.  He  then  set  out  for  London,  upon 
which  the  queen  also  was  now  directing  her  march.  Tho 
next  engagement  that  took  place  was  at  Bernard's  Heath, 
near  St.  Alban's  where  the  queen  was  met  on  the  17th  by 
the  carl  of  Warwick:  the  earl,  who  had  the  king  with  him 
in  the  field,  was  defeated,  and  his  majesty  regained  his 
liberty.  The  approach  of  the  duke  of  York  however  de- 
terred Margaret  from  continuing  her  advances  upon  the 
capital;  she  retired  to  the  north,  while  he  entered  London 
on  the  28th,  amid  tho  congratulations  of  the  citizens.  On 
the  2nd  of  March  ho  laid  his  claim  to  the  crown,  founded 
on  King  Heurv's  alleged  breach  of  the  late  agreement,  bo- 
fore  an  assembly  of  lay  and  clerical  lords ;  on  the  same 
afternoon  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  held  in  St.  John's 
Fields,  at  which  his  nomination  as  kine  was  received  with 
unanimous  acclamations  of  assent ;  and  two  days  after  he 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  The  4th  of  March  was  considered  as  the  day  of 
his  accession. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  prolongation  of  the  contest  that  raged  when  he 
mounted  tho  throne.  The  Lancastrians  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  from  tho  king  in  person  at  Towton  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1461;  but  Queen  Margaret  was  un- 
wearied in  her  applications  for  assistance  to  Fram-c  and 
Scotland,  and  bho  was  at  last  enabled  to  take  the  field  with 
a  new  army.  That  too  however  was  routed  and  dispersed  at 
Hexham  by  the  forces  of  Edward  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Montagu,  on  tho  17th  of  May,  1464.  This  victory, 
and  the  capture  of  Henry,  which  took  place  a  few  days 
after,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  An  event  however  occurred 
about  the  same  time  out  of  which  new  troubles  soon  arose. 
This  was  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  the  voung  and  beautiful  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Grav, 
and  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Wood  ville  (aficrwaids 
created  Earl  Rivers)  by  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  whose 
first  husband  had  been  the  late  duke  of  Bedford.  Tho 
connexions  of  the  lady,  both  by  her  birth  and  by  her  first 
marriage,  wero  all  of  the  Lancastrian  party ;  but  Edward's 
passion  was  too  violent  to  allow  him  to  be  stopped  by  this 
consideration ;  he  was  privately  married  to  her  at  Grafton, 
near  Stoney  Stratford,  on  1st  May,  1464:  she  was  publicly 
acknowledged  as  his  wife  in  September;  and  she  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  Ascension  Day  in  the  following 
year.  The  first  effect  of  this  marriage  was  to  put  an  end 
to  a  negotiation,  in  which  some  progress  had  been  made, 
with  the  French  King  Louis  XI.  for  Edward's  marriage 
with  his  sister-in-law  tho  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  an 
alliance  which  it  was  hoped  might  have  proved  a  bond  of 
amity  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms.  It  at  the  same  time 
alienated  from  the  king  the  most  powerful  of  his  supporters, 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  the  French  negotiation  had 
been  conducted,  and  whose  disapprobation  of  the  king's 
conduct  in  a  political  point  of  view  was  eonseouently  sharp* 


encd  by  the  sense  of  personal  ill  usage.  Above  all,  the 
honours  and  bounties  lavished  by  Edward  upon  the  obscure 
family  of  bis  tnicen  disgusted  the  old  nubility,  and  raised 
even  a  national  feeling  against  him.  It  was  M)mc  time  be- 
fore matters  came  to  extremities;  but  at  last,  Warwick  and 
Queen  Margaret  having  entered  into  close  alliance,  England 
was  once  more,  in  1 469,  deluged  with  the  blood  of  a  civil 
war.  Nearly  the  whole  of  that  and  the  following  year  was 
ft  season  of  cOfifu  liicb  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  de- 

rive any  consistent  or  intelligible  account  from  the  imper- 
fect documents  of  the  time  that  remain,  and  the  ill-informed 
chroniclers  who  have  attempted  to  describe  the  course  of 
omirrences,  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1470, 
Edward  found  himself  obliged  to  embark  and  ily  to  Hol- 
land. King  Henry  was  now  released  from  the  Tower,  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  for  the  preceding  six  years, 
and  the  ruyal  authority  ^ as  again  exercised  in  his  name. 
This  revolution  earned  for  Warwick  his  well-known  title  of 
the  King-muker.     Henry's  n  however  was  a  very 

short  one.  On  the  1 4th  March,  1471,  Edward  landed,  with 
a  force  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Low  Countries,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  H umber,  made  his  way  to  London,  was  re- 
ceitfld  with  acclamations  hy  the  citizens  a&ein  obtained 
possession  of  the  imbecile  Henry,  and  shut  him  up  in  his 
old  prison*  He  titan*  m\  the  14th  April,  went  out  to  meet 
Warwick,  who  was  advancing  from  St.  Alban's:  the  two 
armies  encountered  at  Barnet;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
furces  of  the  earl  were  completely  defeated,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  Lord  Montagu  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
The  war  was  finished  by  the  second  defeat  of  the  Lancas- 
trians on  the  14th  May,  at  the  great  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
where  both  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Prince  Edward 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies*  Margaret  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  was  detained  there  till  she  was  set  at  libertv  in 
conformity  with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Per 
,  hided  with  France  in  1475.,  the  French  king 
paying  fur  her  a  ransom  of  (9,000  crowns.  Her  unfor- 
tunate son  was  brought  before  Edward  on  the  day  after  the 
battle,  and  brutally  put  to  death  in  bis  presence  by  the 
udsof  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  (the  king's 

■roihers),  assisted  by  two  other  noblemen.  King  Henry 
terminated  his  days  in  the  Tower  about  three  weeks  alter; 

ml  it  has  generally  been  believed  that  be  was  also  violently 
taken  off,  and  that  his  murderer  was  the  duke  of  Glon- 

ester.  Many  executions  of  the  members  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  followed,  and  confiscations  of  their  property  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom, 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  was  marked 
by  lew   memorable  events*      One  that  may  deserve  to  be 

otiecd  is  the  fate  of  the  king's  next  brother,  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  who  was  attainted  of  treason  hy  a  parliament 
which  met  in  January,  1478,  and  immediately  after  pri- 
put  to  death,  being  drowned,  it  was  generally  be- 
"ieved,  in  a  butt  of  malmsey.  He  had  at  one  time  taken 
part  with  Warwick  n gainst  his  brother,  and  had  sealed  his 
alliance  with  the  earl  by  marrying  his  daughter  J  nor, 
although  he  afterwards  saw  it  prudent  to  break  this  con- 
nexion, had  he  and  Edward  ever  probably  been  cordially 
reconciled.  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  his  nearness  to 
the  throne  that  at  last  fixed  his  brother  in  the  determina- 
tion of  getting  rid  of  him.  Edward  was  at  war  both  with 
S  liana  and  with  France  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
but  the  military  operations  that  took  place  were  un- 
important; and  are  not  worth  relating:  they  were  never 
carried  on  with  any  vigour,  and  were  frequently  suspended 
by  long  truces,  which  however,  in  their  turn,  were  generally 
broken  hy  the  one  nation  or  the  other  before  the  proper 
term.  In  June,  I  175,  Edward  having  previously  sent  a 
herald  to  King  Louis  to  summon  him  to  surrender  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France,  embarked  with  a  large  force,  and 
landed  at  Calais;  but  the  expedition  ended  within  three 
months  in  the  treaty  of  Pecquigny,  or  Amiens,  already 
mentioned.  By  one  of  the  articles  it  was  agreed  that  the 
dauphin,  Charles,  should  marry  Elizabeth,  the  king  of 
England's  eldest  daughter;  and  Louis  also  engaged  to  pay 
Sdward  an  annuity  of  50,000  crowns  a  year  as  long  as  they 
both  lived.  It  appears  that  Edward's  ministers  as  well  as 
their  royal  master  consented  to  receive  pensions  from  the 
French  kinc$:  large  amounts  of  money  were  distributed 
among  them  from  time  to  time;  aud  ia  their  case  at  least 
thin  foreign  pay  was  a  mere  bribe  to  engage  them  in  the 
interests  of  the  power  from  which  thev  received  it.  Edward 
however  is  asserted  to  have  himself  shared  in  their  gains; 


indeed  his  own  acknowledged  annuity,  though  it  might 
hear  the  appearance  of  a  compensation  for  advantage- 
he  had  given  up,  was  itself  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a 
bribe*  it  was  a  supply  obtained  independently  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  He  was  driven  indeed  to  many 
other  shifts  and  illegal  methods,  as  well  as  this,  to  raise 
money  for  his  wasteful  debaucheries  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure on  the  mistresses,  favourites,  and  others  that 
ministered  to  his  personal  pleasures*  Louis  however  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had  any  intention  of  fulfilling  Hit 
engagement  as  to  the  marriage ;  for  some  years  he  evaded 
Eil ward's  importunities  as  well  as  he  could;  till  at  length, 
in  1484,  be  contracted  the  dauphin  in  another  quarter 
Edward,  incensed  in  the  highest  degree,  was  preparing  to 
avenge  this  affront  by  a  new  descent  upon  France,  in  which 
the  parliament  had  eagerly  promised  to  assist  him  witfc 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by 
a  fever,  on  the  'Jth  of  April,  1463,  after  a  reigii  of  twem> 
■  ars. 

Edward  IV.  had  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  three  sot. 
ward,  who  succeeded  him  ;   Richard,  duke  of  York,  born  in 
1474;  and  George,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  infancy ; 
and  -even  daughters;    Elisabeth,  born  11th  or  Fv 
1466,  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  and  afterwords  married 
to  Henry  Vll. ;  Cecilia,  contracted  to  Prince  James  (after- 
wards James  IV.)  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  married  tint 
to  John  Viscount  Wells,  secondly  to  Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lincoln* 
shire;    Anne,  contracted  to  Philip,  son  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian    of    Austria   and    his    wife    the    duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  afterwards   married   to   Thomas   Howard 
duke  of  Norfolk;  Bridget,  born  at  Eltham,   10th  Novem- 
ber, 148G,  who  became   a  nun  at  Dartford;    Mary,  cod- 
traded  to  John  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
hut  who  died  at  Greenwich,  in  1432,  before  the  w 
was   solemnised;    Margaret,  bom    1 1Mb  April,   14 
died   lith  December  following;    and  Catherine,  contracted 
to  John,  elder  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ot 
nfterwnrds  married  to  William  Courtenay,  earl  of  Dili* 
shire.     By  one  of  his  many  mistresses,  Elisabeth  1 
had  two  natural  children;  Arthur,  surnamed  PlantageAtt, 
created  Viscount  Lisle  by   Henry  VIII.;    and    L 
who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  lord  Lumley. 

Edward  IV.  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  festal 
and  impartial  in  the  administration  of  justice;  but 
exception  of  some  statutes  abridging    the   at 
diction  of  sheriffs,  and   transferring  part  of  the  powers  of 

officers  to   the  quarter-sessions,  no  important 
vations  were  made  in  the  law  during  this  reign.     It  is  fton 
this  iieriod  however  that  the  rise  of  what  is  called 
pi  ea  cthig  is  d  al  ed.    In  thi s  re  i gn  also  t  he  pract ice  o  f  s u  fferuif? 
common  recoveries  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  as  a  means  of  bamflf 
his  estate  tail,  and  also  all  the  estates  in  rei 
reversion,  was  fully  established  by  judicial  do, 
12th  year  of  this  king)  after  it  had  been  interrupted  for 
some  time  by  the  statute  of  Westminster  2,  13  Ed.  I 
The  reduction  of  the  law  and  its  practice  to  a  scientific  ions 
is  considered  to  have  made  gTeat  progress  in  the  latter  fart 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI„  and   in  that  of  Edward  !¥. 
To   the  latter   belong  the  treatise  *  De  Laudibus  Legum 
Anglioa*  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,   the   celebrated  treahst 
on  Tenures    of   Sir    Thomas    Littleton,    and    the  wort 
called    Stat  ham's   Abridgment  of   the   Law.      The  Y«ei 
Books  also  began  now  to  be  much  more  copious  than  m 
former  reigns. 

Many  laws  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  passed  in  tit 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  attest  the  growing  consequence  of 
those  interests,  but  are  not  in  other  respects  important,  and 
do  not  show  thai  more  enlightened  \  lews  began  to  be 
entertained  than  had  heretofore  prevailed.  The  raanufse* 
hire  of  articles  of  silk,  though  only  by  the  hand,  was  now 
introduced  into  this  country ;  and  we  find  the  parbsmeot 
endeavouring  to  protect  it  by  the  usual  method  of  prohibit" 
ing  the  importation  of  similar  articles  made  abroad.  Tha 
reign  is  illustrious  as  being  that  in  which  the  art  »t  p 
was  introduced  into  England,     [Caxtox.] 

The  testimony  of  historians  concurs  with  the  probability 
of  the  case  in  assuring  us  that  the  country  must  have  bean 
subjected  to  much  devastation  and  many  miseries  durmg 
the  bloody  and  destructive  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
hut  this  contest  was  undoubtedly  useful  in  shnk 
iron-bound  system  of  feudalism,  and  Hearing  awu-< 
that  obstructed  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  ofthmr* 
The  country  seems  to  have  very  soon  recovered  from  lis 
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mmediate  destruction  of  capital  and  property  occasioned  by 
base  wars. 

EDWARD  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IVM  was  born 
tth  of  November,  1470,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster 
Lbbey,  where  bis  mother  bnd  taken  shelter  when  her  hus- 
ond  was  obliged  to  tiy  to  the  Continent  on  the  return  of  j 
Jueen  Margaret  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.     He  was  con- 
equently  only  in  his  thirteenth  year  when  his  father  died.  ' 
Ik  reign  is  reckoned  from  the  9th  of  April,  14*:*,  the  day  ! 
if  his  father's  decease;  but  during  the  few  weeks  it  lasted  . 
M  never  was  a  king  in  more  than  name.   The  public  trans- 
itions of  his  reign  all  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  his 
incle,  Richard  HI.    Edward  was  at  Ludlow  in  Shropshire 
it  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and  possession  of  his  pcr- 
mn  was  obtained  at  Northampton  by  Richard  (then  duke  of 
Gloucester)  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  London  in  charge  of 
lis  maternal  uncle  Anthony  earl  Rivers.     He  appears  not 
(o  have  been  brought  to  London  till  the  beginning  of  May. 
In  the  course  of  that  mouth,  and  probably  between  the  24th 
rod  27th,  Richard  was  declared  at  a  great  council  protector 
of  the\  king  and  the  kingdom.    On  the  16th  of  June  he 
contrived  to  obtain  Edward's  younger  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  queen  his  mother,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  him  and  his  sister. 
Ihe  two  boys  were  forthwith  removed  to  the  Tower,  then 
considered  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  there  to  remain,  as  was 
pretended,  till  the  coronation  of  the  younsr  king,  which  was 
appointed  to  take  place  on  the  2Jnd.     Before  that  day  ar- 
rived  however  Richard  had  completed  his   measures  for 
placing  the  crown  on  his  own  head.    The  26th  of  June  is 
reckoned  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  the  close  of  j 
that  of  his   nephew.    After  this  Edward  and  his  brother  , 
■ere  seen  no  more.    They  were  however  universally  be-  ' 
lieved  to  have  been  made  away  with  by  Richard.    The  ac- ! 
count  which  has  been  generally  received  is  that  given  by  Sir  j 
rhomsut  More,  whose  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
contemporary,  for  he  was  born  some  years  before  the  dcatli 
)f  Edward  IV.   His  statement  is  in  substance  that  Richard,  ! 
rhile  on  his  way  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  town  of  Gloucester  '. 
ftfter  his  coronation,  sent  one  John  Gieen,  '  whom  he  spc-  ' 
rially  trusted,'  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  with  a  letter  desiring  Sir  Rol>ert  to  put  the  chil- 
Iran  to  death;  that  Brackenbury  declared  he  would  not 
commit  so  dangerous  a  deed ;  that  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was 
then  despatched  with  a  commission  to  receive  the  keys  of 
Ihe  Tower  for  one  night;  and  that  under  his  directions  the  ! 
children  were  about  midnight  stifled  in  bed  with  their  fea- 
ther-beds and  pillows,  by  Miles  Forest,  'one  of  the  four  that 
kept  them,  a  fellow  fleshed  in   murder  beforetirae,'   and 
loan   Dighton,  Tyrol's  own  horse-keeper,  *  a  big,  broad, 
■|nmre,  and  strong  knave.'    The  relation  is  given  in  the 
nrilest  and  most  particular  form,  not  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  M ore's  History,  or  in  the  re-translation  of  that  into 
English,  published  (with  a  strange  ignorance  that  the  work 
already  existed  in  English)  in  Bishop  Kennet's  Collection 
of  Histories  (3  vols.,  folio,  1706);  but  in  the  English  work, 
which  we  believe  is  the  original.    It  is  printed  in  full  from 
More's  works  in  Holinshed,   who  describes  it  as  written 
shout  the  year   1513.    More  does  not  give  the  story  as 
merely  *  one  of  the  various  talcs  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
isalh  of  the  two  princes'  (Henry's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain; 
and  Walpole's  Historic  Doubts  on  th*>.  Life  and  Reign  of 
Richard  HI.) ;  he  introduces  it  by  saying,  ( I  shall  rehearse 
you  the  dolorous  end  of  those  babes,  not  after  every  way 
that  I  have  heard,  but  after  that  way  that  I  have  so  heard 
by  such  men  and  by  such  means,  as  mcthinkelh  it  were 
bard  but  it  should  be  true  ;'  and  he  closes  the  narrative  bv 
repeating  that  it  is  what  he  had  '  learned  of  them  that  much 
knew,  and  little  cause  had  to  lie.'    It  is  perfectly  t -vident 
that  he  had  not  himself  a  doubt  of  its  truth     '  Very  truth 
it  is,*  he  *ays  moreover,  '  and  well  known,  that  at  such  time 
as  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  in  the  Tower,  for  treason  com- 
nritted  against  the  most  famous  prince,  king  Henry  VII., 
both  Dignton  and  he  were  examined,  and  confessed  the 

murder  in   manner  above  written.'    The  common  story 
•asms  to  be  supported  by  the  honours  and  rewards  which 

were  immediately  bestowed  by  Richard  upon  Tyrrel,  Brack- 
enbury, Green,  and  Dighton.    (See  these  stated  in  Strype's 

Note*  on  Sir  George  Buck's  Life  and  Reign  if  Richard 
III,  book  3rd.)     Symnel,  or  Sulford,  who  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VII.  assumed  the  character  of  Edward  Plantagonct, 
am  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  seems  to  have  originally 

intended  to  pass  himself  as  Edward  V.     Per  kin  Warbeck, 
P.  O,  No.  568. 


who  appeared  some  years  after,  called  himself  Edwardls 
brother,  Richard  duke  of  York. 

Buck  and  others,  who  have  endeavoured  to  disprove  King 
Richard's  guilt,  have  rested  much  of  their  argument  on  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  Edward  and  his  brother  never  could 
be  found  in  the  Tower,  although  much  search  had  been 
made  for  them  ;  but  on  the  17th  of  July,  1674,  in  making 
some  alterations,  the  labourers  found  covered  with  a  heap 
of  stones  at  the  foot  of  an  old  pair  of  stairs  a  quantity  of 
partially  consumed  bones,  which,  on  examination  appeared 
to  be  tho*c  of  two  boys  of  the  ages  of  the  two  princes. 
They  were  removed  by  order  of  Charles  II.  to  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel  iu  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  inscription  placed 
over  them  recites  that  they  appeared  by  undoubted  indica- 
tions to  be  tliojse  of  Edward  V.  and  "his  brother.     (Ossa 
desideratorum  diu  et  multum  qua'sita,  &c,  tcalarum  in 
ruderibus    (scaln?   ista?  ad   saceflum  Turris  Albro   nuper 
ducebant)  alte  defossa,  indiciis  certissimis  sunt  report  a,  &c.) 
This  discovery  is  sufficiently  in   conformity  with  More's 
account,  who  tells  us  that  Tyrrel  caused  the  murderers  to 
bury  the  bodies '  at  the  stair  foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground 
under  a  great  heap   of  stones.'    It  is  true   he  mentions 
a  report  that  Richard  'allowed  not  the  burying  in  so  vile 
a  corner,  saying  that  he  would  have  them  buried  in  a  better 
place,  because  they  were  a  king's  sons ;  whereupon  they 
say  that  a  priest  of  Sir  Robert  Brackcnbury's  took  up  the 
bodies  again,  and  secretly  inlurred  them  in  such  place  as, 
by  the  occasion  of  his  death  which  only  knew  it,  could 
never  since  come  to  light.'    This  however  is  evidently  u 
story  both  improbable  in  itself,  and  one  which,  ah  hough  it 
might  naturally  enough  arise  and  get  into  circulation,  could 
never  have   rested  on  any  trustworthy  authority.     More 
gives  it  as  a  mere  rumour,  and  we  may  fairly  infer,  from 
the  words  (*  as  I  have  heard')  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
that  he  did  not  himself  believe  it.     He  carefully  adds,  iu 
his  notice  of  the  examination  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton, '  but 
whither  the  bodies  were  removed  they  could  nothing  tell.' 
Tyrrel  was    executed   for   his  treason;  but  Dighton   still 
lived  when  More  wrote.     He  says  of  him,  'Dighton  indeed 
yet  walketh  on  alive,  in  good  possibility  to  be  hanged  ere  he 
die.'     According  to  Grafton,  *  Dighton  lived  at  Calais  long 
after,  no  less  disdained  and  hated  than  pointed  at.'     The 
reader  may  also  compare  upon  this  subject  the  account  of 
the  examinations  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton  given  by  Bacon  in 
his  History  of  King  Henry  VII.     (Montagu's  edition  of 
Bacon's  Works,  iii.,  287,  288.)    It  agrees  very  closely  with 
the  story  told  by  More.    Bacon  says  that  Dighton,  wliowas 
set  at  liberty  after   the  examinations,  '  was  the  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition;'  and  from  the  use  of  thai 
expression  it  has  been  inferred  that  Bacon  regarded  the 
whole  as  an  idle  tale.     But  he  has  in  several  places  iu  this 
work  distinctly  expressed  his  belief  of  the  guilt  both  of 
Richard  and  Tyrrel;   especially  in  his  notice  (p.  38 J)  of 
the  execution  of  Tyrrel,  '  against  whom,'  he   says,  «  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  princes,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother, 
did  still  cry  from  under  the  altar.'    Tyirel's  examination, 
we  may  observe,  appears  to  have  taken  "place  in  H«J3;  hut 
he  was  not  executed  till  1503.     He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  the  first  of  these  years  on   the   appearance   of 
!  Perkin  Warbeck,   expressly  that  he  might  bo  examined 
I  touching  the  murder;  and  it  was  on  quite  another  charge 
i  that   he  was  executed   ten  years   after.     More*s  account 
therefore  of  the  circumstances  of  his  confession  is  slightly 
inaccurate.     He  docs  not  however  expressly  say,  as  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  makes  him  do  (Hist.  Eng.f  ii.'t  5V),  that 
Tyrrel  *  confessed  his  guilt  when  he  was  executed  twenty 
years  after  for  concealing  the  murder  of  the  carl  of  Suf- 
folk.'   Bacon  himself,  who  relates,  in  their  proper  places, 
both  his  first  imprisonment  and  his  execution,  says  inaccu- 
rately that  he  was  beheaded  'soon  after  '  the  examinations. 
[RichahdIII.] 

EDWARD  VI.,  the  only  son  of  Henry  VIII.  who  sur- 
vived him,  was  bom  at  Hampton  Court  12th  October,  1537. 
His  mother,  Queen  Jane  Sevmour,  died  on  the  twelfth  day 
aftcr  giving  him  birth.     The  child  had  three  stepmothers 
!  in  succession  after  this  :  but  he  was  probably  not  much  an 
I  object  of  attention  with  anv  of  them.     Sir  John   Huyward, 
i  who  has  written  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign   villi  great 
i  fulness,  savs  that  he  *  was  brought  up  among  nurses  until 
j  he  arrived"  to  the  age  of  six  years.'    He  was  then  committed 
!  to  the  care  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony)    Cooke,  and 
I  Mr.   (afterwards  Sir  John)  Cheke,  the  former    of   wnom 
I  appears  to  have  undertaken  his  instruction  in    philosophy 
11  \  ol.  IX. — "2.  Q 
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and  divinity,  the  latter  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  prince 
made  great  proficiency  under  these  able  masters.  Henry 
VIII.  died  at  his  palace  at  Westminster  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday  the  28th  of  January,  1547 ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  no  announcement  of  his  decease  appears  to  have 
been  made  till  Monday  the  3 1st,  although  the  parliament 
met  and  transacted  business  on  the  intervening  Saturday. 
Edward,  who  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  event  happened,  was 
brought  thence  in  the  first  instance  to  the  residence  of  his 
sister  Elizabeth  at  Enfield,  and  from  that  place,  on  the  31st, 
to  the  Tower  at  London,  where  he  was  proclaimed  the  same 
clay.  The  council  now  opened  the  will  of  the  late  king 
(executed  on  the  30th  of  December  preceding),  by  which  it 
•was  found  that  he  had  (according  to  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  acts  28  Hen.  VIII.  ch.  7,  and  35  Hen.  VIII. 
ch.  1)  appointed  sixteen  persons  under  the  name  of  execu- 
tors, to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  government  during  the 
minority  of  his  son.  One  of  these,  the  king's  maternal 
uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  immediately 
elected  by  the  rest  their  president,  and  either  received  from 
them  in  this  character,  or  assumed  of  his  own  authority, 
the  titles  of  governor  of  his  majesty,  lord  protector  of  all 
his  realms,  and  lieutenant-general  of  all  his  armies.  He 
was  also  created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  soon  after  took  to 
himself  the  oihYe  of  lord  high  treasurer,  and  was  further 
honoured  by  being  made  earl  marshal  for  life.  About  the 
same  time  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  was  created 
Baron  Seymour  of  Sudley,  and  appointed  lord  high  admiral. 
The  elevation  of  Somerset  had  been  opposed  by  the  lord 
chancellor  Wrioth?ley  (now  earl  of  Southampton);  but 
the  protector  in  a  few  weeks  got  rid  of  his  further  inter- 
ference by  taking  advantage  of  an  informality  into  which 
the  earl  had  fallen  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  chan- 
cellor, and  frightening  him  into  a  resignation  both  of  the 
seals  and  of  his  seat  in  the  executive  council. 

The  period  of  the  administration  of  the  protector  Somer- 
set forms  the  first  of  the  two  parts  into  wnich  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  divides  itself.  The  character  of  the  protector 
hi>s  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy;  but  opinions 
have  ;liflered  rather  as  to  the  general  estimate  that  is  to  be 
formed  of  him,  or  the  balance  of  his  merits  and  defects, 
than  as  to  the  particular  qualities,  good  and  bad,  by  which 
he  was  distinguished.  It  may  be  said  to  be  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  but  cer- 
tainly with  no  pretensions  in  that  capacity  to  a  humanity 
beyond  his  age ;  that  as  a  statesman  he  was  averse  to  mea- 
sures of  severity,  and  fond  of  popular  applause,  but  unstable, 
easily  influenced  by  appeals  cither  to  his  vanity  or  his  fears, 
and  without  an>  fertility  of  resources,  or  political  genius  of  a 
high  order.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  he  was  both  am- 
bitious and  rapacious  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  with  one  of  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the 
country  he  had  the  merit,  witn  the  other  the  demerit,  of 
being  a  patron  of  the  new  opinions  in  religion — and  it  be- 
comes easy  to  understand  the  opposite  feelings  with  which 
he  was  regarded  in  his  own  time,  and  the  contradictory  re- 
presentations that  have  been  given  of  him  by  party  writers 
since. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  an  expedi 
tion  into  Scotland,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  compelling 
the  government  of  that  country  to  fulfil  the  treaty  entered 
into  with  Henry  VIII.  in  1543  for  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Queen  Mary  to  Edward.  The  Scottish  forces  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  English  protector  at  the  battle  of 
Pmkey,  fought  10th  September,  1547;  but  the  state  of 
politics,  as  bearing  upon  his  personal  interests  in  England, 
compelled  Somerset  to  hasten  back  to  the  south  without 
securing  any  of  the  advantages  of  his  victory.  He  returned 
to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year ;  but  he 
wholly  failed  in  attaining  any  of  the  objects  of  the  war.  The 
young  queen  was  conveyed  to  France ;  and  the  ascendency 
of  the  1'iench  or  Catholic  party  in  the  Scottish  government 
was  confirmed,  and  continued  unbroken  during  all  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Edward. 

Meanwhile  great  changes  were  effected  in  the  domestic 
stale  of  England.  The  renunciation  of  the  supremacy  of 
tho  pope,  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  and  the 
qualified  allowance  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
lish, were  the  principal  alterations  in  religion  that  had  been 
made  up  to  the  death  of  the  late  king.  Only  a  few  months 
before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  Protectants  as  well 
ii3  Catholics  had  been  burned  in  Smithflcld.  Under  So- 
merset and  the  now  king  measures  were  immediately  taken  | 


to  establish  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  Even 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  practice  of  reading 
the  service  in  English  was  adopted  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
a  visitation,  appointed  by  the  council,  removed  the  images 
from  tho  churches  throughout  the  kingdom.  Bishops 
Gardiner  of  Winchester  and  Bonner  of  London,  who  re- 
sisted these  measures,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet.  The 
parliament  met  in  November,  when  bills  were  passed  al- 
lowing the  cup  to  the  laity,  giving  the  nomination  of 
bishops  to  the  king,  and  enacting  that  all  processes  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  should  run  in  the  king's  name.  The 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  commonly  called  the  Bloody 
Statute,  passed  in  1539,  was  repealed,  along  with  various 
other  acts  of  the  preceding  reign  for  the  regulation  of  re- 
ligion. By  the  parliament  of  1548  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  was  established,  and  all  laws  prohibiting 
spiritual  persons  to  marry  were  declared  void.  At  the  sane 
time  an  act  was  passed'  (2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  19)  abolishing 
the  old  laws  against  eating  flesh  on  certain  days,  but  still 
enforcing  the  observance  of  the  former  practice  by  new 
penalties,  '  the  king's  majesty,'  says  the  preamble. 4  con- 
sidering that  duo  and  godly  abstinence  is  a  mean  to  virtue, 
and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,  and 
considering  also  specially  that  fishers,  and  men  using  the 
trade  of  living  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  may  thereby  the  rather 
be  set  on  work,  and  that  by  eating  of  fish  much  flesh  shall 
be  saved  and  increased.' 

But  Somerset's  path  was  now  crossed  by  a  new  opponent, 
in  the  person  of  his  own  brother,  Lord  Seymour.  Thtt 
nobleman,  equally  ambitious  with  the  protector,  but  cf  a 
much  more  violent  and  unscrupulous  temper,  is  supposed 
to  have,  very  soon  after  the  king's  accession,  formed  the 
design  of  disputing  the  supreme  power  with  his  brother. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  notice  of  his  intrigues  that  sud- 
denly recalled  Somerset  from  Scotland  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkey.  The  crime  of  Seymour  does  not  appear  to  hire 
gone  farther  than  caballing  against  his  brother ;  but  Somer- 
set contrived  to  represent  it  as  amounting  to  high  treason. 
On  this  charge  he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower ;  a  bill  at- 
tainting him  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
read  a  first  time  on  the  25th  of  February,  1 549 ;  it  was 

Eassed  unanimously  on  the  27th.  Tho  accused  was  not 
eard  in  his  own  defence,  nor  were  any  witnesses  examined 
against  him ;  the  House  proceeded  simply  on  the  assurance 
of  his  brother,  and  of  other  members  of  the  council,  that  be 
was  guilty.  The  bill  was  afterwards  passed,  with  little) 
hesitation,  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  March;  and  on  the  20th Lord 
Seymour  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  with  his  last  breath 
solemnly  protesting  his  innocence. 

During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
turbed by  formidable  insurrections  of  the  populace  ro 
Somerset,  Lincoln,  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
and  especially  in  Norfolk,  where  a  tanner  of  the  name  of 
Kett  opposed  the  government  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
20,000  followers.  The  deamess  of  provisions,  the  lownea 
of  wages,  the  enclosure  of  common  fields,  and  in  some  plates 
the  abolition  of  the  old  religion-,  with  its  monasteries  where 
the  poor  used  to  be  fed,  and  its  numerous  ceremonies  and 
holidays  that  used  to  gladden  labour  with  so  much  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement,  were  the  principal  topics  of  the  popu- 
lar clamour.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  agency  of  the 
press  was  on  this  occasion  employed,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  as  an  instrument  of  government.  Holinshed  recordi 
that '  while  these  wicked  commotions  and  tumults,  Ihromfa 
the  rage  of  the  undiscreet  commons,  were  thus  raised  m 
sundry  parts  of  the  realm,  sundry  wholesome  and  godTj 
exhortations  were  published,  to  advertise  them  of  their 
duly  and  to  lay  before  them  their  heinous  offences?  Among 
them  was  a  tract  by  Sir  John  Cheke,  entitled  'The  Hint 
of  Sedition,  how  grievous  it  is  to  a  Commonwealth,'  which 
is  a  very  able  and  vigorous  piece  of  writing.  It  was  found 
necessary  however  to  call  another  force  into  operation :  the 
insurgents  were  not  put  down  without  much  fighting  ant 
bloodshed ;  and  many  of  the  rebels  were  executed  after  the" 
suppression  of  the  commotions.  The  institution  of  loids 
lieutenants  of  counties  arose  out  of  these  disturbances. 

A  few  months  after  these  events  brought  SomerseS's  do- 
mination to  a  close.  His  new  enemy,  John  Dudley,  for- 
merly Viscount  Lisle,  and  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  theVon  of 
that  Dudley  whose  name  is  infamous  in  history  for  his  op- 
pressions in  tho  reign  of  the  seventh  Henry,  had  probablf 
been  watch iiu  iiis  opportunity,  and  carefully  maturing  bit 
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designs  against  the  protector,  for  a  long  time.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  through  his  (lurk  and  interested  counsel 
that  Somerset  was  chiefly  impelled  to  take  the  course  which 
he  did  against  his  brother ;  Warwick's  object  was  to  destroy 
loth,  and  he  probably  counted  that  by  the  admiral's  death, 
and  the  part  which  the  protector  was  made  to  take  in  it, 
he  both  removed  one  formidable  rival,  and  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  character  and  reputation  of  another.  He  him- 
«elf  meanwhile  had  been  industriously  accumulating  popu- 
larity and  power.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Pin  key,  and  in  other  passages  of  the  Scotch 
war ;  and  it  liad  been  chielly  by  him  that  the  late  insurrec- 
tion in  Norfolk  had  been  so  effectually  quelled.  The  energy 
vhich  he  showed  on  this  occasion  was  contrasted  by  the 
enemies  of  the  protector  with  what  they  represented  as  tbo 
feebleness  of  the  latter,  who  had,  they  contended,  encouraged 
the  insurrection  by  the  hesitation  and  reluctance  which  lie 
manifested*  on  the  first  threatening* of  it,  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  putting  it  down.  The  protector  had  at  this 
time  incurred  considerable  odium  by  his  lavish  expenditure 
(out  of  the  spoils,  as  as  it  was  said,  of  the  church)  on  his 
uew  palace  of  Somerset  House,  and  certain  violations  both 
cf  public  and  of  private  rights  of  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  been  guilty  in  procuring  the  space  and  the  materials 
far  tbat  magnificent  structure.  A  cry  was  also  raised  against 
him  on  account  of  a  proposition  he  had  made  in  the  council 
Mr  a  peace  with  France  on  the  condition  of  resigning  Bou- 
logne for  a  sum  of  money.  In  the  beginning  of  October  he 
l.-ained  that  measures  were  about  to  be  immediately  taken 
against  him.  In  fact  Warwick  and  his  associates  in  the 
council  had  collected  their  armed  retainers,  and  were  now 
r-  ady  to  employ  force  if  other  means  should  foil.  They  had 
retired  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  king  resided,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  London,  where  they  had  contrived  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Tower.  Somerset,  on  the  first  notice 
of  their  proceedings,  carried  off  the  king  to  Windsor  Castle, 
and  shut  himself  up  there  as  if  with  the  intention  of  hold- 
ing out  :  but  he  soon  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  all ; 
and  after  a  few  days  the  king  himself  was  obliged  to  sanc- 
tion the  vote  for  his  deposition  passed  bv  the  majority  of 
the  council.  On  the  14th  he  was  brought  to  London  in 
custody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  From  this  moment  War- 
wick, though  without  his  title  of  protector,  enjoyed  his 
power.  Somerset,  reduced  to  insignificance  by  this  usage, 
bat  especially  by  an  abject  submission  which  he  made  in 
the  first  moments  of  danger,  was  some  time  after  this  re- 
leased from  confinement,  and  was  even  allowed  again  to 
take  his  seat  at  the  council-table ;  but  he  either  engaged  in 
deigns  to  regain  his  lost  place,  or  Warwick,  now  duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  possessed  almost  of  undivided  power 
ia  the  state,  felt  that  he  should  not  be  quite  secure  *o  long 
is  his  old  rival  lived.  An  apparent  reconciliation  had  been 
effected  between  the  two,  and  ratified  by  the  marriage  of 
Warwick's  eldest  son  to  Somerset's  daughter ;  but  this  con- 
nexion was  no  shelter  to  the  overthrown  protector :  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1551,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
high  steward  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
charges  both  of  high  treason  and  of  felony ;  lit  was  con- 
victed of  the  latter  crime ;  and  was  executed  on  Tower 
H31,  the  22nd  January,  1552.  He  met  his  death  with 
great  manliness,  and  the  popular  sympathy  was  deeply  ex- 
cited in  his  favour,  both  by  the  feeling  that,  with  some 
bolls,  ha  had  fallen  the  victim  of  a  much  worse  man  than 
fcdoiielf,  and  by  the  apprehension  that  in  his  destruction 
the  great  stay  which  had  hitherto  supported  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  thrown  down. 

Warwick  however  (although  at  his  death,  a  few  years 
after  this,  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  a  Catholic) 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  take  any  measures 
openly  in  favour  of  the  antieut  faith,  opposed  as  he  knew 
be  would  be  in  that  course  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  It  is  probable  that  he  cared  little  which  religion 
prevailed  to  that  ho  remained  at  the  head  of  affair.-.  The 
government  accordingly  continued  to  be  conducted  in  all 
respects  nearly  as  it  had  heretofore  been.  In  March,  1550, 
i  psace  had  been  concluded  with  France,  one  of  the  articles 
stipulating  for  the  surrender  of  Boulogne,  the  support 
of  which  very  proposition  had  been  made  the  principal 
charge  against  Somerset  a  few  months  before.  In  the 
following  July  another  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  at  Angers,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  king 
of  England  should  receive  in  marriage  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Fiance*   Meanwhile  at  home  the 


matter  of  religion  continued  to  be  treated  by  the  new  go-, 
vernment  much  as  it  had  been  by  the  old.  N«j  Roman 
Catholics  wore  put  to  death  during  this  rei^n,  ihou/a  manv 
were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  not  capitnllv  punished"; 
but  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1550,  an  unfortunate  fanatic,  .loan 
Becher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  was  burnt  for 
certain  opinions  considered  to  be  neither  Catholic  nor  P;o- 
tcstanr,  in  conformity  with  a  warrant  extorted  bv  Crannies 
from  the  king  about  a  year  before ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  Mav, 
1551,  an  eminent  surgeon,  named  Von  Pani?,  of  Dutch  ex 
traction,  but  resident  in  London,  paid  the  earno  pcualsv  i  r 
his  adherence  to  a  similar  heresy.  Bishop  Bonner  was  de- 
prived of  his  sec  in  September,  1540  ;  Gardiner,  in  January, 
1551 ;  and  Day  of  Chichester,  and  Heath  of  Worrcslcr,  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  forty-two  an  ides  of  belief, 
afterwards  reduced  to  thirty-three,  were  promulgated  in  tho 
early  part  of  this  year. 

In  April,  1552,  Edward  was  attacked  by  small-p<»\  ;  and, 
although  he  recovered  from  that  disease,  the  debility  in 
which  it  left  him  produced  other  complaints,  which  ere  "long 
began  to  assume  an  alarming  appearance.  Bv  the  b«.  gin- 
ning of  the  following  year  lie  was  very  ill.  Koithmn  nor- 
land now  lost  no  time  in  arranging  his  plans  for  bringing 
the  crown  into  his  own  family.  In  May  his  s-on  Lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley  married  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  clues- 
daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  herself  the 
eldest  daughier,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Charles  Bran- 
don, duke  of  Suffolk,  of  Mary  Tudor,  the  ew|uccn  of 
France,  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  upon  who.-.e  de- 
scendants Henry  VIII.  had  by  his" will  settled  the  croirn 
on  failure  of  the  lines  of  his  son  Edward  and  of  his  daugh- 
ters Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This  settlement,  i-  is  to  "be 
remembered,  had  been  made  by  Henry  under  the  o\p,o..s 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  empowered  him 
to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  to  whoim.oc\  or  ho  chose,  ou 
failure  of  his  three  children.  Northumberland  n-iw  applied 
himself  to  induce  Edward  to  make  a  new  seiilfiuiMt  ex- 
cluding Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  both  be.:n  declared 
illegitimate  by  parliament,  and  to  nominate  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (in  whose  favour  her  mother  the  duchess  of  Sufadk, 
still  alive,  agreed  to  renounce  her  claim)  as  his  iinmudia'.u 
successor.  The  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
it  was  argued  would  be  more  secure  with  a  sovereign  on 
the  throne  whose  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation was  undoubted,  and  upon  whose  birth  there  was 
no  stain,  than  if  the  succession  were  left  to  be  disputed  be- 
tween the  king's  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  whom  almost  im- 
plied the  illegitimacy  of  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  chief  consideration  that  was  urged  upon  the  cfying 
prince.  Edward  at  all  events  was  brought  over  to  his 
minister's  views.  On  the  11th  of  June,  Montague,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two  of  his  brethren, 
were  sent  f  >r  to  Greenwich,  and  desired  to  draw  up  a  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  upon  the  Lady  Jane.  After  soin*  hesi- 
tation they  agreed,  on  the  14th,  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands,  on  his  assurance  that  a  parliament  should  be 
immediately  called  to  ratify  what  was  done.  AY  hen  the 
settlement  was  drawn  up,  an  engagement  to  maintain  it 
was  subscribed  by  fifteen  lords  of  the  council  and  nine  of 
the  judges.  Edward  sunk  rapidly  after  this,  and  lived  only 
till  the  evening  of  the  Gth  of  July,  when  he  expired  at 
Greenwich.  His  death,  however,  was  concealed  for  two 
days,  and  it  was  not  till  the  9lh  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  waft, 
proclaimed. 

Edward  VI.  is  stated  by  the  famous  Jerome  Cardan,  who 
was  brought  to  see  him  in  his  last  illness,  to  have  spoken 
both  French  and  Latin  with  perfect  readine  s  and  pro- 
priety, and  to  have  been  also  master  of  Greek,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  In  his  conversation  wnh  Cardan,  which  the 
latter  has  preserved,  he  showed  an  intelligence  and  devienty 
which  appear    to    have   rather    puzzled    the  r!nl.f.p>.er. 


among  the  Cottonian  manuscript 
attributed  to  him,  called  «  Tho  AVh.uo  of  IUMI.mi  :  >o-«c 
Latin  epistles  and  orations,  of  whu'h  <.piu  mien*  suv  £iw;^ 
by  Strype;  a  translation  into  Fvcnoh  .»!  -»'\oval  r^-Mlo  ol% 
scripture,  preserved  in  the  \\\n\\\  of  Vvinn\  iVV..\x»  vVw- 
bridge  ;  a  tract  in  Froiioh  *«i»nM  VT|ir}»  '",l^  *  \:V.w- 
contre  des  abus  du  iuoimW  und  *  f*»w  otWv  pi-odiwlu^wsot 
>  a  similar  kind  which  luno  not  bwii  pmled. 
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The  act  of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  king  all  the 
colleges,  free-chapels,  chauntries,  hospitals,  &c,  which  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  his  father  by  the  act  passed  in  the 
37th  year  of  Henry's  reign.  This  act  was  much  abused; 
for  though  one  professed  object  of  it  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  learning,  many  places  of  learning  were  actually 
suppressed  under  it.  The  king,  however,  afterwards 
founded  a  considerable  number  of  grammar-schools,  which 
still  exist  and  are  popularly  known  as  King  Edward's 
Schools.  [Birmingham.  &cc]  (Strype's  Ecclesiastical 
Memorials,  vols.  ii.  iii. ;  Journal  of  Education,  No.  19.) 

In  155f>,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  boy  of  the  name 
of  William  Fetherstone,  or  Constable,  a  miller's  son,  was 
hanged  at  Tvburn  for  giving  himself  out  to  be  Edward  VI. 

EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE.     [Edward  III.] 

EDWARDS,  JONATHAN,  was  born  at  East  Windsor, 
in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1703. 
He  was  the  only  son,  among  eleven  children,  of  Timothy 
Edwards,  who  was  minister  of  East  Windsor,  or  (as  it  was 
then)  the  eastern  parish  of  Windsor,  during  a  period  of 
sixty-three  years,  and  who,  being  a  learned,  exemplary,  and 
devout  man,  was  much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  flock. 
Until  the  age  of  thirteen,  Jonathan  was  educated  at  home. 
He  began  to  learn  Latin  when  six  years  old,  under  the  care 
of  his  father  and  elder  sisters,  all  of  whom  the  father  had 
made  proficients  in  that  language.  He  seems  to  have 
begun  writing  letters  and  essays  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and 
such  of  his  early  compositions  as  are  preserved  show  a  re- 
markable inquisitiveness  concerning  both  mental  and  natu- 
ral phenomena,  and  a  by  no  means  contemptible  skill  in 
explaining  them.  President  Dwight,  his  biographer,  has 
given  a  fragment  written  by  him  in  the  bantering  style, 
when  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
against  some  one  who  had  contended  for  the  materiality  of 
the  soul,  which  shows  considerable  wit,  reach  of  thought, 
and  power  of  expression.  There  is  also  preserved  an  enter- 
taining and  instructive  account  of  the  habits  of  spiders,  as 
observed  by  himself,  which  was  written  before  he  was  thir- 
teen. Ho  was  also  led  very  early  to  religious  medita- 
tion, and  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  He  says 
of  himself,  in  an  account  of  his  religious  progress,  written 
later  in  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  children: — 'I  had  a 
variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul  from  my 
childhood  ;  but  had  two  more  remarkable  seasons  of  awaken- 
ing before  I  met  with  that  change  by  which  I  was  brought 
to  those  new  dispositions,  and  that  new  sense  of  thiDgs,  that 
I  have  since  had.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy, 
some  years  before  I  went  to  college,  at  a  time  of  remarkable 
awakening  in  my  father's  congregation.  I  was  then  very 
much*  affected  for  many  months,  and  concerned  about  the 
things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  salvation  ;  and  was  abund- 
ant in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five  times  a-day  in 
secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  religious  conversation 
with  other  boys I,  with  some  of  my  school- 
fellows, joined  together,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  swamp,  in  a 
very  retired  srot,  tor  a  place  of  prayer.  And  besides  I  had 
particular  secret  places  of  my  own  in  the  woods,  where  I 
used  to  retire  by  myself,  and  was  from  time  to  time  much 
affected.' 

He  went  to  Yale  College,  in  Newhavcn,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at  the  college, 
when  only  fourteen,  he  read  through  Locke's  'Essay on  the 
Human  Understanding;'  and  President  Dwight  has  pub- 
lished some  of  his  notes  on  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  essay, 
which  show  that  he  could  then  understand  and  appreciate  it. 
The  same  biographer  has  published  notes  on  the  natural  sci- 
ences and  on  theology,  which  were  collected  by  Edwards  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  college.  It  was  in  the  fourth  and  last  year  of 
his  collegiate  life  that  his  second  'awakening'  took  place,  an 
awakening  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  second  relapse. 
'  But  in  process  of  time,'  he  observes  in  continuation  of  what 
has  been  already  quoted, '  my  convictions  and  affections  wore 
off:  and  I  entirely  lost  all*  those  affections  and  delights, 
and  left  off  secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  per- 
formance of  it :  and  returned  like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and 
went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  Indeed  Fwas  at  times  very 
uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  my  time  at 
college ;  when  it  pleased  God  to  seize  me  with  a  pleurisy, 
in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to  the  grave,  and  shook  me 
over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet  it  was  not  long  after  my  re- 
covery before  I  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.'  His 
final  and  entire  conversion  took  place  shortly  after,  his 
taking  his  B.A.  degree,  in  September,  1720.     The  chief 


symptom  of  his  '  conversion'  is  thus  descrmed  by  him : — 
'  From  my  childhood  up,  my  mind  had  been  full  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty  in  choosing  whom 
he  would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased: 
leaving  them  eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tor- 
mented in  hell.  It  used  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine 
to  me ;  but  I  remember  the  time  very  well  when  I  seemed 
to  be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as  to  this  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  disposing  of  men  ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure And  there  has  been 

a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  sovereignty,  from  that  day  to  this ;  so  that  I 
scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  objection 
against  it  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  in  God  showing  mercy 
to  whom  he  will  show  mercy,  and  hardening  whom  he  wilL 
God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice,  with  respect  to 
salvation  and  damnation,  is  what  my  mind  seems  to  rest 
assured  of,  as  much  as  of  anything  that  I  see  with  my 
eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.' 

Edwards  stayed  at  college  two  years  after  taking  his  B.A 
degree,  preparing  for  the  ministry..  In  August,  1722,  he 
went  to  New  York,  having  been  invited  by  the  English 
Presbyterians  in  that  town  to  come  among  them  as  their 
minister.  His  diary  records  constant  religious  meditation! 
during  his  eight  months'  stay  at  New  York ;  and  on  the 
1 2th  of  January,  1 723,  he  relates  that  he  solemnly  dedicated 
himself  to  God.  '  I  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  myself  to 
God,  and  wrote  it  down,  giving  up  myself,  and  all  that  I 
had,  to  God ;  to  be  for  the  future  in  no  respect  my  own ;  to 
act  as  one  that  had  no  right  to  himself  in  any  respect.'  He 
left  New  York  in  April,  1723,  and  returned  home.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and 
shortly  after  he  was  chosen  tutor  of  Yale  College.  Two 
vears  after  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Northampton,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  assist  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  in  the  ministry ;  and,  having  resigned 
his  tutorship,  he  was  ordained  colleague  to  his  grandfather 
at  Northampton  in  February,  1727,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.     Shortly  after,  he  married. 

Between  the  time  of  his  going  to  New  York  and  his 
settlement  at  Northampton,  Edwards  wrote  out  seventy  re- 
solutions, which  he  kept  before  him  as  his  guides  through 
the  remainder  of  his  lite.  They  are  published  in  President 
Dwight's  Life.  They  mostly  refer  to  the  governing  of  hit 
morals  and  the  performance  of  religious  exercises. 

He  remained  at  Northampton,  first  as  assistant  to  his 
grandfather,  and,  after  his  grandfather's  death,  as  sole 
minister,  for  twenty-three  years.  He  was,  all  this  while, 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  minister, 
and  diligent  in  self-improvement.  He  was  an  effective 
preacher,  and  acquired  much  fame  on  the  occasion  of 
a  very  general  revival  in  the  years  1740  and  1741 :  minister! 
and  congregations  froim  all  parts  of  New  England  applied 
to  Edwards  for  assistance,  and  solicited  him  to  come  among 
them  and  preach.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  revival,  and 
in  order  to  moderate  men's  zeal,  that  he  wrote  his  treatise 
on  *  Religious  Affections.'  A  revival  had  previously  taken 
place  in  his  own  parish  of  Northampton,  in  1734 ;  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  at  the  time  published  by  himself  under 
the  title,  '  A  faithful  narrative  of  the  surprising  work  of 
God,  in  the  conversion  of  many  hundred  souls  in  North- 
ampton.' 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1750,  Edwards  was  dismissed  iirno- 
miniously  from    his  charge  at   Northampton.      He  wd    , 
offended  a  large  and  influential  part  of  his  congregation,  r*0 
less  than  six  years  previously,  by  taking  some  very  active 
and,  as  they  appeared,  arbitrary  measures  in  consequence 
of  a   reported   circulation  of  obscene  books  among  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock.    He  was  openly  resisted  in 
his  attempts  to  make  a  public  example  of  the  offenders; 
and  from  that  time  his  influence  over  nis  flock  was  greatly 
weakened.     But  the  cause  of  the  final  rupture  between    ; 
himself  and  his  flock,  and  of  his  dismissal,  was  a  different    ■ 
one.    It  was  a  refusal  to  admit  •unconverted'  persons,  or    ! 
(in  other  words)  persons  who  either  could  or  Would  net  ■'  J 
say  that  they  had  really  embraced  Christianity,  to  a  par-]  ! 
ticipation  in  the  sacrament.     The  custom   of  admitting-  ! 
such  persons  had  been  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  tnl    i 
not  without  opposition;   and  now,  after   the  custom  had   ^ 
been  established  some  time,  a  fiercer  opposition  was  raised '  ] 
by  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it.    On  Edwards's  first  announce- j 
ment  of  his  disapprobation  of  the  custom,  and  of  his  deter** 
mination  to  end  it,  his  dismissal  was  immediately  clamoured. : 


in  tne  spring  of  I  744  ;  and  the  six  inte 
ling  years  having  been  spent  in  continual  disputes,  and  fruit- 
lee*  attempt*  to  effeel  d  reconciliation,  he  wti  dismissed  in 
A  council   had  been  appointed,  consisting  of  ten 
ncigbb  adjudicate  between  Edwari 

k  ;  and  this  council  determined  by  a  majority  of  one, 

Kpedient  that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr* 

A  his  clmreh  be  immediately  dissolved,  if  the 

>tili  persist  in  desiring  it.*    On  its  being  put  to  the 

more  than  two  bundled  voted  tor  his  dismissal,  and 

twenty  against  it, 

t,   l"ol,  Edwards  went  as   missionary  to  the 
i  own  in  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
Bay,  having  been  applied  tu  for  the  purpose  by 

mers  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  i 
I  an  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Here  he  had  much  leisure;  and  it  was  duri 

abridge   that   he  wrote   his  Inquiry  into  ihe 
of  the  Will,  and  his  Treatise  on  Original  Sin. 
of  these  Works,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rest*,  was  written   in  nine  months,   and   was  published  in 
hi  1767  ho  was  ohosen,  without  an  lion  on 

la*  part,  and  much  to  his  surprise,  president  of  Princeton 
Coll  Jersey,     Having  after  some  deliberation 

.  I  the  appointment,  he  went  to  Princeton  in  January; 
ls  installed  president*     He  died  of  the  small- 
ie  following  March, 
erred,  from  the  account  which  we  have 
ife,  that  the  character  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
uinble.     He  was  an  industrious,  m 
I,  and  just  man.     In  religion  be  was  a 
his  principal   work,  that  on  the  Will,  was 
of  the  CahinUl  m  that  subject 

sad  against  those  entertained  by  Anninians. 

i .     A  Treatise  concerning 

;'    J.  '  An   Inquirj   into  the  modern 

as  respecting   that    Freedom  of  thi 

cd  to  be  essential  to  Mural  Agency,  Virtue 

iid  Punishment,  Prai  Blame;' 

i   Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  defended  ; 

to  the  Objections  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  ;' 

edetuptiou;1  5.      A  D^ertation  con- 

!  r  which  God  created  the  World;*  and 

i  concerning  the  true  nature  of  Chris! 

The  three  last  works  were  published  after   hi* 

complete  edition  of  Edwards's  works  is 

l  D  wight,  in  Id  volumes.     There  is 

an  edition  in  ,  published  in  London,  IH17, 

luiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will*  has  lately  been 

m  Introductory  E*say  by  Mr. 

i>,,  the  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 

.VAKDS,    BRYAN,   Hie    historian   of    the  British 

it  Westhury,  in  Wiltshire. 

distresses  caused  him,  towards  the 

'  -  go  to  Jamaica,  where  he  was  most  kindly 

r,  Zachary  Bayly,  a  rich, 

cms,  and  enlightened  planter,  who,  seeing  the  young 

Ebr  books  and  thinking  well  of  his  talents, 

ill  him.     His  early  instruction 

and  the  French  and 

i  .   and   bis  studies  in  Jamaica,  by  his 

slight  and  desultory  :  still  we  may  fairl) 

tn  no  small  share  in  preserving  him  from  that 

into  which   Europeans   sent   out   in 

i  climates  are  apt  tu  fail.    At  this  period 

prefixed  to  the  second  and  later  eattioni 

Indies'  ends;  and  the 

emaiuing  life  are  extremely  scanty.     It  an- 

r«Lrt.  bowci  lime  he  succeeded  to  nil  uncles 

'<,  became  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  an  active  met 
«f  the    House  of    Assembly.      In    17S4    he  pubh- 
paaphl*  rernment  policy  of  I  unit  - 

n   the  West    Indies  and   the  United 
istlc   I  i,  in  which  he   maintains   that 

re  of  the  planter  concurs  with  the   honour 
of  humanity,  ill  wishing 
of  the  slir,  an  opinion  which 

rcl  of  tlit  sUve-treae  had  been 
ament.     In   1791   he  went  to   Si     I) 
on  tlic   breaking  out    of  the   insurrection  of  the 
and  acquired   the  materials   for   his   •  Historical 
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Survey  of  that  island,  published  in  I70r.  AAerw*i4s  tie 
removed  to  England,  where,  in  1796,  we  find  him  M.l\ 
for  Grampound,  which  he  represented  until  his  death,  Jul) 
13.  lSoO. 

Bis  principal  work,  the  '  History,  Civil  and  B 
of  the  British  Colonies  m  the  Waal   Indies, '  was  published 
in  1793.     It  treats  of  the  history,  constitution,  ami  polj 
relations  towards  Britain,  of  these  colonies;  the  manner* 
and  duapoaitiojis  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  negr< 
the   mode  of  agriculture,  and  produce.     It  is  e  voltti 
contribution  to  our  literature.     The  style  is  somewhat  am- 
bitious, but   lively  and  attractive;  the   matter  Farted 
interesting.     The  author  enters  largely  into  the  question 
of  the  slave-trade,  the  cruelty  of  which  he  does  not  attempt 
tu  deny,  though   he  is  warm    in    defence  of  th<_ 
against  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought   again st    them  in 
England;  but  his  arguments  are  evidently  tinctured  by  the 
feeling  that,  lamentable  as  it   may  be,  slaves  must  be' had. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  the  merit  of  bavins  earned  a  law  to  pie- 
cruelties   to  which  slaves  in  Jamaica  were  at  least 
lj  exposed,  whatever  the  practice  might  be. 

The  edition  uf  I  b  1 9  contains  also  the  history  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, proceedings  of  the  governor,  8tc.,  in  regard  to  ihe 
Maroon  negroes  (1796),  a  continuation  of  the  history  down 
to  that  time,  and  one  or  two  other  pieces  by  other  ha 

EDWIN,  kin^  of  Xiuthumbria,  was  the  son  of  Ella,  \\ho 
appears  to  ha ve reigned  m  th.it  kingdom  from  about  hj%, 

559  to  589,  On  the  death  of  Ella,  the  throne  was  seized 
by  Edilfrid,  or  Ethilfrith,  the  husband  u? 

.  and  Edwin,  an  infant,  of  Only  ill  old,   wa< 

conveyed  to  the  court  ofCadvan,  the  king  of  North  Wales. 
Edilfrid  on  this  mods  war  up  atod  him 

near  Cheater,  on  which  occasion  it  is  said  thai  1800  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  who  hail  assembled  ou  D  neigh- 
bouring hill  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for 
Cadvan,   ware  put  to  death  by  tbe  pagan  ri 
this  Edwin  wandered  about   I  tears  till  he  WfM,  it 

last,  received  and  protected  by  Red  w  aid,  king  ol   | 
Angles.    It  appears  to  have  been  while  resident  here  the 
married  Cwenburgha,  the  daughter  of  Ceorl,  king  of  Mercia. 
Edilfrid,  ii  who  had  made  bjmadf  by  his  railil 

is  \cn  formidable  to  all  the  neighbouring  prin 
still  pursued  htm,  and  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  proinu 
had  nearly  induce  1  Red v,  e  nun  up.  when  (1 

miraculous  interposition,  would  ha\ 

more  yenerous  counsels  prevail e  1.  and  the  Bast  Anglian 
king  I  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Edilfrid.   Redwald 

IS  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  Breiwaldas,  or  supreme  kj 
of  Britain,  as  given  by  Bade  ;  and  as  he  succeeded  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent,  who  died  in  \  n.  GIG,  he  probably  ROW  held 
that  dignity.  The  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  deliver  up 
Edwin  was  a  war  with  Edilfrid;  they  met  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Idol  in  Nottinghamshire  in  ad.  Gl",  and  in  a  gt 
battle  which  was  there  fought  Edilfrid  vaj  defeated  and 
slain.    His  children,  of  whom  the  n  -led. 

tied,  and  Edwin  ascended  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  His 
Valour  and  abilities  eventually  acquired  for  him  threat 
power.  On  the  death  of  his  friend  Redwahl,  x,r>.  624,  be 
was  acknowledged  u  bis  tuooessor  in  the  i  gnity  of  Bret- 
walda;  and  two  years  after  he  made  war  upon  the  power- 
ful state  of  Weeeex,  whose  king  Cuichelo  is  accused  of 
having  attempted   to  take  him  off  b  .itiuii,  and  re- 

duced it  for  the  moment  to  subjection,  though  H  does  not 
appear  that  he  retained  his  eoBQUeat     Bede  altirms  that. 

\eieigntv  extended  over  all  the  English,  S  uly 

the  people  of  Kent,  and  that  h  mi- 

nions all  the  Unions,  and  ihe  Islands  of  Mart  and  Angle- 

ll    i-    probable    that    he    Wiis    accounted    the    leurl 
power  among  the  sovereign    of  Britain  in  his  time.     Bede 

ui  eddreaw 
lorum.*    The  event  for  which  his  reign  in  Northumbria  ix 
chieBy  memorable  is  the  tntroduoti 
that  kingdom,  The  legend  is  i 
in  the  second  book  of  his  History'.  0 
the  prophecies,  and  the  supernatural  -,   which 

constitute   the  greater  part  oi  it,  it 
anything  in  the  absence  of  all  other  testimony  except  thai 
of  the  credulous  historian;  but  the  result  appears  to  ba 
been   hroughl    about   b)  ond 

wife,  Edili.  daughter  of  Augustine's  patron,  BU 

bert  kintf  of  Keni,  and  **i  Pautinua,  o  Roman  mi 
whom  aha  had  been  allowed  eith  bar  from  I 

father's  court,     Edwin   had  long  stood  out  v  \*a 
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suasions  of  his  queen  and  Paulinus ;  but  his  escape  from 
the  attempt  against  his  life  by  the  king  of  Wessex,  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  happening  simultaneously,  powerfully 
affected  him,  and  Edilberga  and  her  chaplain,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  moment  of  emotion,  prevailed  with  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  his  witan  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
two  religions.  When  the  nobility  of  Northumbria  as- 
sembled, Coiffi,  the  high  priest,  was  himself  the  first  to 
profeis  his  disbelief  in  the  deities  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  serve.  This  ended  the  dispute ;  the  chief  temple  of  the 
idob,  which  stood  at  a  place  still  called  Godmundham  (that 
is,  the  hnmlet  of  the  enclosure  of  the  God),  was  profaned 
and  set  fire  to  by  the  hand  of  Coiffi ;  the  king  and  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  country  offered  themselves  to  be  baptized, 
and  the  commonalty  soon  followed  their  example.  Paulinus 
was  made  bishop  of  Northumbria,  his  residence  being  esta- 
blished at  York,  in  conformity  with  the  design  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  when  the  original  mission  to  England  was  ar- 
ranged. The  archiepiscopal  dignity  was  soon  after  conferred 
upon  Paulinus  by  Pope  Honorius.  Edwin  however  did  not 
long  survive  these  events.  The  Mercians,  under  their  King 
Penda,  revolted  against  the  supremacy  claimed  by  North- 
umbria ;  and  a  war  which  arose  in  consequence  was  ended 
on  the  12th  of  October,  633,  by  a  battle  fought  at  Heath- 
field,  or  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  Edwin  was 
defeated  by  Penda  and  his  ally  Ceadwalla,  king  of  North 
Wales,  and  lost  at  once  his  kingdom  and  his  life.  His 
eldest  son  was  slain  at  the  same  time ;  another,  whom  he 
also  had  by  his  first  wife,  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Penda;  and  Edilberga,  with  her  children  and  Paulinus, 
was  compelled  to  ily  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  Kent. 
One  of  Edwin's  daughters,  Eantted,  afterwards  married 
Oswio,  a  son  of  Edilfrid,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  North- 
umbria in  642  and  reigned  till  070.  He  defeated  Penda, 
and  regained  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  Edwin  had  fir%t 
brought  into  his  house. 

EDWY,  called  the  Fair,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was 
the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  I.,  but,  being  only  in 
his  seventh  or  eighth  year  at  his  father's  death  in  946,  he 
and  his  brother  Edgar  were  set  aside  for  the  present  in 
favour  of  their  uncle  Edred.  On  Edred's  death  in  955, 
Edwy  became  king,  and  his  brother  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  same  time  appointed  subregulus  of  Mercia.  About  two 
years  after,  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  roae  in  revolt, 
>\ith  Edgar  as  their  leader,  and  a  war  ensued,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  agreement  between  the  two  brothers  that 
Edwy  should  retain  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
and  that  Edgar  should  be  acknowledged  king  of  all  England 
to  the  north  of  that  river.  In  this  revolt  Edgar,  a  mere 
b^y,  scorns  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerical  party,  whom  Edwy  liad  made  his  enemies  almost 
from  the  moment  of  his  accession.  In  whatever  it  was  that 
the  quarrel  began,  it  soon  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Dunstan 
and  his  friends,  who  had  acquired  so  great  an  ascendancy 
in  the  government  in  the  reign  of  the  preceding  king.  The 
writers  upon  whom  we  are  dependent  for  the  history  of  this 
period  were  all  monks,  and  their  testimony  is  to  be  cau- 
tiously received ;  but  still  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  had 
too  much  ground  for  their  accounts,  which  all  concur  in 
representing  Edwy  as  a  prince  of  the  most  dissolute  man- 
ners, and  the  kingdom  as  given  up  to  oppression  and  anarchy 
under  his  rule.  The  tragical  story  of  Elgiva,  as  commonly 
told,  is  familiar  to  most  readers.  Edwy  is  said  to  have 
married  this  lady,  though  they  were  related  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees," and  to  have  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
ecclesiastics  by  that  violation  of  canonical  law  more  than  by 
any  other  part  of  his  condurt.  On  the  day  of  his  corona- 
tion, Dunstan  tore  him  rudely  from  the  arms  of  Elgiva,  to 
whose  apartment  he  had  retired  from  the  drunken  revelry 
of  the  feast ;  Duncan's  friend,  archbishop  Odo,  subse- 
quently broke  into  one  of  the  royal  houses  with  a  party  of 
solflicrs,  and,  carrying  off  the  lady,  had  her  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  after  having  disfigured  her  by  scaring  her  face  with 
a  red-hot  iron  ;  and  when  some  time  after  she  ventured  to 
return  to  England,  some  of  the  archbishop's  retainers  seized 
her  again,  and  put  her  to  death  by  the  barbarous  process  of 
cutting  the  sinews  of  her  legs  with  their  sworn*.  This 
story  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  and 
the  defence  of  Dunstan  and  Odo  has  been  undertaken  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  who  does  not  however  deny  the  main  facts  of 
the  conduct  imputed  to  them.  *  Ham-stringing,'  he  says, 
'  was  a  cruel  but  not  unusual  mode  of  punishment  in  that 
age.*   He  has  however  made  it  probable  that  the  lady, 


whose  name  seems  to  have  been  EtheJeiva,  was  not  thr 
wife  but  the  mistress  of  Edwy ;  and,  that  being  the  case,  he 
contends  that  Odo  was  justified,  first,  in  sending  her  to 
Ireland,  by  a  law  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  vhich  declared 
that  '  if  a  known  whore-quean  be  found  in  any  place,  men 
shall  drive  her  out  of  the  realm ;'  and  then  in  having  her 
put  to  death  on  her  return,  inasmuch  as  '  he  believes  that, 
according  to  the  stern  maxims  of  Saxon  jurisprudence,  a 
person  returning  without  permission  from  banishment 
might  be  executed  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.'  For 
the  full  discussion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lingard's  Anti- 
out  ties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church ;  Lingard's  History  af 
England;  Lingard's  Vitidication  of  hit  History,  8vo.,  18*27; 
Letter  to  Francis  Jeffrey*  Esq.,  by  John  Allen,  Esq.,  Svo., 
1827;  and  the  articles  on  Dr.  Lingard's  two  works  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxv.,  pp.  346-354,  and  vol.  xlii., 
pp.  1-31  ;  both  in  that  letter  acknowledged  to  be  by  Mr. 
Allen. 

Edwy  died  in  958,  within  a  year  after  the  pacification 
with  his  brother.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  expres- 
sions of  the  chroniclers  imply  that  he  was  murdered,  or  only 
that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Edgar  now  became  sole 
king. 

EECKHOUT,  GERBRANT  VANDER,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1621,  was  a  disciple  of  Rembrandt,  whose  mm- 
nor  of  designing,  colouring,  and  pencilling,  he  imitated  with 
such  felicity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  some  of  his 
paintings  from  those  of  his  master ;  and  he  rather  excelled 
him  in  the  extremities  of  his  figures.  His  principal  em- 
ployment was  for  portraits,  in  which  he  was  admirable,  and 
he  especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  power 
of  portraying  the  mind  in  the  countenance.  His  master-  * 
piece  was  the  portrait  of  his  own  father,  which  astonished 
even  Rembrandt. 

But  though  his  excellence  in  portraits  brought  him  con- 
tinual employment  in  that  branch,  he  greatly  preferred 
painting  historical  subjects,  in  which  he  was  equally  sne- 
cessful.  His  composition  is  rich  and  judicious;  and  hit 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  excellent.  His  back-grounds 
are  in  general  clearer  and  brighter  than  those  of  Rem 
brandt ;  and  he  was  by  far  the  best  disciple  of  that  master: 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  shared  in  his 
defects,  being  incorrect  in  his  drawing,  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  negligent  of  costume.     He  died  in  1674. 

EECKHOUT,  ANTHONY  VANDER,  was  born  it 
Brussels  in  1656.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  he  Studied; 
but  he  went  to  Italy  with  his  brother-in-law,  Lewis  Deyster, 
a  very  eminent  artist,  and  painted  in  conjunction  with  him 
during  his  residence  abroad ;  Deyster  painting  the  figures, 
and  Eeckhout  the  fruit  and  flowers :  yet  there  was  such  a 
harmony  in  their  style  of  colouring  and  touch,  that  their 
works  appear  to  be  all  by  one  hand.  Though  he  was  received 
with  great  marks  of  distinction  on  his  return  to  Brussels, 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  office,  he  was  resolved  to 
leave  his  friends  and  country,  and  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  he  had  before  him,  in  order  to  return  to  Italy,  in- 
tending to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  *  The 
vessel  however  chanced  to  touch  at  Lisbon,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  stop  in  that  city.  His  pictures  sold  at  excessively 
high  prices ;  and  he  had  made  so  many  sketches  of  fine 
fruit  and  flowers  in  Italy,  that  he  had  sufficient  for  all  his 
future  compositions,  in  which  he  arranged  them  with  in* 
finite  variety  and  great  taste.  He  had  not  been  above  tw» 
years  in  Lisbon,  when  a  young  lady  of  quality  and  lam 
fortune  married  him.  Unhappily  his  success  and  his  wealth 
excited  the  envy  of  some  miscreants,  who  shot  him  as  he 
was  taking  an  airing  in  his  carriage.  The  assassins  were 
never  discovered. 

EECLOO.  A  town  and  commune  in  East  Flanders, 
situated  on  the  high  road  between  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Ghent.  Eecloo  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  of  soap,  tobacco,  and  bats,  brew* 
erios,  distilleries,  tanneries,  oil-mills,  and  salt  refineries. 
The  weekly  market  for  grain  is  the  largest  and  best  fre- 
quented in  the  province.  The  town  contains  960  houses, 
mostly  well  built ;  there  are  several  public  squares,  and  the 
streets  are  well  paved.  It  has  two  churches,  a  town-hall, 
an  antient  convent,  and  eight  schools.  The  population  is 
8350. 

EEL.    [Mur/bxidjb.] 

EFFENDI  is  a  Turkish  word,  which  signifies  Master, 
MansJemV  and  is  subjoined  as  a  title  of  taepsjit  to  tfcej  —a 


of  persons,  especially  to  those  of  learned  men  and  | 

Ahmed  Efftndi,  in  the 
manr.v  m  wh\r\\  Agtin  is  placet]  alter  the  names  of  military 
1  Eflendi  occurs  »l«o  as  part  of 
*,ro«  titles  of  particular  officers,  a*  Beta  Efftmdh  the 
of  al  secretary  ot   slate,  and  prime  minister  of 

the  (  ire,  which  is  properly  an  abbreviation  of 

,  •  the  head  or  chief  of  secretaries  or 

JCBNCE  is  the  rapid  disengagement  of  a 

gas  taking  place  in  a  liquid  in  consequence  off  chemical 

acta  11   and  decomposition ;    it  is  most   commonly  applied 

to   i  I    by    adding   uu  acid  to   a   cuibo- 

i,    by   which  numerous    bubbles   of  carbonic  acid   gas 

surface   of  the  liquid,  and   forming  a   frothy 

bead  l>u  Ferment  feoootxt- 

l  slower   kind   of  efVcrvescence ;  and   when 

me  dissolved    in    acid*,    gaseous   mailer    ia   fre- 

?tly         ued    and    expelled    uiih   considerable   force. 
rs  nalu  on  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  em 


luted  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon 
is  owing  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen 
liter :  when,  on  the 
ric  acid  is  poured  upon  copper,  nitric  oxido 

BFFLOR  I  E    is  the   property    by  which    cer- 

tain fall*  c  water  of  crystallisation  loae  it,  and 

becoui  by  exposure   to  the  air;  in  some  cases, 

much  water  preserve  thek 
on  lain  a  large  quantity  are  not  only 
;iie,  but  lose  their  crystalline  figure,  and  be- 
I  b\  tJHoi  ilphate  and  car- 

Boroe  salts  may  be  prevented  by  var- 
ies also  been  observed  by  fto> 
traday  that  the  property  of  efflorescence  appears  in 
sense  pend  upon  the  superficial  fracture  of  the 

found  that  crystals  of  carbonate,  phos- 

Cwiphate  of  soda,  having  no  parts  of  their  surfaces 
ken.  irved  from  external  violence,  t*- 

named   perfect;  but  upon  breaking  or  scratching  their 
auribee*  etilorescence  began  at   that  part,  and  eventually 

al. 

led  the  Gnat,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 

i  of  Alch- 

onl   is  traced  up  through  E»a,  or  Eata, 

to  Inigisil,  or  Ingild,  the  brother  of  the  great 

the  undoubted  descendant  of  Cerdic,    The  Chro- 

ruoiul  to  have  reigned  in  Kent;  but  this 

the  whole  of  tl  bert, 

1  as  doubtful.     All  that  <  lainly 

that  he  was  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic,  and  that  lie 

►  be  regarded  as  the  n  if  not 

cendiint,  of  that  founder  of  the 

i.     When  Beohrtric,  or  Biibtric,  be- 

bcrt,  then  rig,  or  his  friends 

claimed  the  throne.     Brihtric  is  said  to  have 

de  an  attempt  on   his  life,  upon  which  he 

the  court  of  OlTa,  the  powerful  king  of  Mer- 

rt  time  however  be  lost  OflVs  protection, 

marrying  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  that  king. 

where  he  cd  by  the 

harlemagne,  and  at  his  court  he  abode  til!  the 

I),    lie  was  then  recalled,  and  by  the 

ilau  appointed  to  the  vacant  throne. 

i  the  twelfth  century, 

t  this  history  of  Egbert**  early  life. 

menls  he  learned  the 

i  harletnague,  in  whose  armies  he  served 

irs, 

the  Saxon  states  in 

1    to  three  independent  sovereign- 

►niprcbendin^  what  had  occasionally 

?  kingdoms  of  Detra  and  Bemicia;  Mercia, 

o  Kent,  Essex,  ami 
rssex,  had  become  in- 

rthumbria  was 
ibly  was  indebteti  for 
rivalry 
rule  of 
Led  pre- em 
throne  was 
u  well  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre 


of  Offa,  and  who  had  oven  extended  the  territory  which  ha 
had  inherited  from  that  king.  The  two  states  Were  at  war 
when  Egbert  became  fclngj  but  a  peace  w  deluded 

between  them ;  and  so  long  as  Cenwuli  lived  Egbert  made 
no  attempt  at  conquest  over  any  part  of  Saxon  England. 
For  the  first  nine  years  of  hU  reign  indeed  he  seems  not 
tQ  have  drawn  his  sword.      He  then   (AiJi   gog)  engag 

in  war  against  the  alien  tribes  that  still  rem; 1  Uns-Uu- 

ducd  in  the  WOWIJ  and  between  that  year  and  814  he  is 
recorded  to  have  subjugated,  or  at  least  overrun  and  re- 
1  to  temporary  submission,  all  Cornwall  (including 
Devon)  and  South  Wales.  But  soon  after  the 
Cenwulf  In  619  we  find  him  entering  upon  a  new  career. 
In  B23o  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  Mercian  crown 
raised  the  o  revolt;  Egbert1*  aid,  upon  being 

applied  for,  was  readily  given  i  i^ents;  and  a  great 

battle  took  place  at  *  Ellerdune/  supposed  to  be  Wilton, 
which  ended    in   the  complete    defeat  of  the   Mercians, 

it  were   immediately  seized  by  Egbert, 
voluntarily  submitted  to  him.     The  East  Angles  in 

mean  time-   he  professed  to  leave  independent;  and  Mcrci.i 
itself  he  did  not  think  yet  sufficiently  weakened  to  be  at- 
tacked wiib  effect    A  continuance  of  the  dispute  about 
succession,  however,  and  another  revolt  of  the  East  Angles 

b   he   probdfbly  fomented),  soon    produced   Ll 
of  things   he  waited   for.      In  827   he   marched   against 
Mercia ;    Wiglaf,  the  king,  fled,  on  his  approach,  to  the 
monastery   of   Croyluud;    hut   soon    oft  ■ 

10H,  and  was  permit  ted  to  retain   his  kw 
I  Of  tributary  of  Egbert.     Eu»t  A&glia  Egbert  appears 
to  have  now  taken  under  his  own  immediate  government 
He  is  affirmed  by  Beile  to  have  subjected  to  his  rule  all 
England  to  the  south  of  the  Ilumber.    Without  loss  of 
time  also   he  led   his  army  a^ain^t   the   Northumbrians; 
their   king    Eaured    offered  no  resistance,    but, 
Egbert  at  a  place  called  Dore,  to  the  north  of  the  Eiim 
acknowledged  him  as  Bretwalda,     He  is  the  eighth  Bl 
king  who  is  stated  to  have  acquired  this  dignily;    the  last 
was  the  Northumbrian  lung  Qnrkfe.    [Edwin.] 

In  the  lust  year  of  the  Egbert  several  of  those 

n&taof  the  Danes  or  northern  piratca  were  made  upon 
the  Engi  which   produced  ss  much  pul 

fusion  and  calamity  when  renewed  in  the  times  of  bi> 
son  and  his  grandsons.     In  &32  they  r  o  Islo  of 

ppey  ;  and  next  year,  appearing  with  a  Beet  of  the  and- 
thirty  sail  in  the  nwr  Dart,  the)  landed  and  defeated  :« 
force  that  Egbert  se  returned 

J,  and  Ian  I  a  num- 

ber of  the  people  of  that  district  wdiora  they  had  induced  to 
join  I  throw  from  lb 

Wessex  in  person.     Egbert  died  ill 
of  thirty*seven  years  and  si  ha:    leaving 

minions  between  his  son  Ethelwulf  and  Atbelstane.  whom 
some  of  the  chroniclers  make  the  son,  others  the  1 
Ethelwulf  [Ethelw. 

Egbert  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  theory 
Saxon  king  who  called  himself  king  of  the  An, 
England  m  which 

■  styled  Rex  Anglomm.     In  general  both  1. 
successors  down    to  Alfred  if 
kings  of  the  West  Saxons.     A 
a  supremacy  over  the  other  states,  which 

kingdom  of  Wewe:-. 
that  he  did  not  incorporate  either  Mart 
with  his  own  dominions.     It  does  not  appear  tbi 
assumed  to  himself  the  appoin 
states.     The  reigning  families  seem   b 
possession,  with  merely  an  a< 
maey  as  Bret walda.     ( Soe  Tun. 
EG  EON  txoologv),  Riaao' 


mi  oi  me 


twice  as  lar^e  as  the  preceding.    The 
are  extremely  short, 
third  long,  very  slender,  and  l< 
tllo^e  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pi 

ossed   nail,       J 
ipinous,  and  terminated    . 

Thi 
pair 

remaikablo  of  the 
opinion,  i  i 
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of  a  genus.  Example.  Egeott  hrtcaim,  Rtsso  (crust.)  : 
PoHiophiku  fpf'nosuf,  Leach.  (See  Tram*  Sac.  Linn., 
t,  \i ,  p.  346,  and  Malac*  Brit.*  tab.  .17  A  ) 

Description* — CorafCOe    supporting   three   longitudinal 

denlelated  canine  ah  >ve;  rostrum  very  short;  total  length 

about  an  inch  and  a  half*    Locality,  coast*  of  England, 

i  Nice,  and  the  AH 

The  term  Eg  eon  La  need  by  Dcnys  da  Mont  fort  for  one 

Nummuhtes—NummuUnai  D'Orbigny. 


P^ 


E|*con  lutaena,    a,  left  foot  of  ihe  first  juir  magnified, 

EGER,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which,  soon  after  it  quits  the 
,  in  Bavaria,  where  it  has  its  source,  enters  the 
weal  of  Bohemia  at  Hohenherg,  and  Mows  eastwards  until 
ii  leached  Theresienatadt,  where  it  joins  the  Elbe:  from 
i1m    p  »ini  of  their  confluence  tin-  Elbe  becomes  navigable, 
The  length  of  the  Eger,  from  Hohenberg  to  TheresienMadt, 
is  about  80  miles;  it  has  a  fall  of  158  ft.  between  the  f run- 
tii  r  and  the  Elbe;  its  banks  are  high,  and  its  bed  h  hard 
ny,     The  circle  of  Eger,  in  the  greater  circle  of 
Elibogon,  in  Bohemia,  is  the  most  western  point  of  that 
itains  an  area  of  about   I05  square  miles, 
and  about  24,000  Inhabitants. 

EGER  (in   Bohemian  CHEB  or  CHEBBE)  is  situated 
on  a  roofej  eminence  cm  ihe  right  bank  of  the  rive*  of  the 
inn.',  in  50a  5'  H*  hit.  and  12°  24' E.  long.    In  furuu * 
days  it  was  strongly  loi tilled;  bill  most  of  its  defences  have 
been  levelled,  and  the  ditches  have  been  tilled  up.     It  has 
m  and  9jU0  inhabitants.     There  are  several 
tie  buildings  in  the  town,  among  which  are  the  dea- 
corny  church,  six  other  churches,  the  spacious  town  hall, 
e   Dominican  and  a   Franciscan  monastery,  and   the  bur 
formerly  a   Jesuits'  college.     Eger  has  likewise  ;v 
high  »  a  military  m  miliary  for  hoys,  a 

head  national  school  (havtti er fas/ft),  luo  hospitals, 
tlrmary,  and  an  orphan  asylum.     There  is  an  apartment   in 
the  bttJ  I  I  residence.  in  the  market-place,  in  which 

the  celebrated  Austrian  commander,  Wallenstein,  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  year  1634;  and  in  the  town -hall  an 
paintings  which  depict  the  violent  deaths  of  that  leader  and 
his  adherents.  The  rums  of  the  ■  Steiuhaus'  (house  of 
stone),  the  fbrmei  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Vohburg, 
cr  once  belonged,  are  remarkable  for  an  antient 
square  tower  of  black  rusticated  freestone.  There  are 
teveral  mfanufacturea,  priro  woollens  and  kersey- 

cottons,  leather,  soap,  meal,  alum,  and  fire-engines; 
ill  the  town  b  'de  with  the  neighbouring 

Ahoul   3  miles  to  the  north  of  B| 
hot-wells,  Opened   IB    \7'J3,  and   called   *The 
Cis'll   Botha;1   ih  eh   frequented   in 

Eld  rendered  all 
of  the  autre  About  15,1  bottles 

annually  exported. 
/Ill A  (zoology),  a  genus  of  hrachyurous  d 

Leach,  and  thus  oharacteri 
rnal  antenna*  short,  ii 
»j,  having  thoit  second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  first. 
having  their  third  articulation  straight 


on  the  internal  border,  and  terminated  by  a  point.  Chwt 
delicate,  linear,  double  the  length  of  the  body  in  the  males, 
nearly  equalling  it  in  the  females,  much  shorter  in  both 
sexes  than  the  rest  of  the  feet,  which  are  very  slender, 
these  of  the  fifth  pair  being  five  limes  the  length  of  the 
body,  Carapace  triangular,  tubcrculated,  and 
rainated  by  a  rather  short  rostrum,  which  is  bilk 
diverging  points.  Ey*t much  larger  than  their  pedunde. 
Orbits  having  a  double  fissure  on  their  superior  boi 

Desmarest   observes  that  this  genus,  somewhat 
established  by  Leach,  if  the  number  of  articulations  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  species  which  compose  ii  wore  seven,  would 
rly  approximated  to  Main,   Pj  <i.   Mithtaw,  and  \ft- 
Otppa,  in  the  form  of  the  burly  ;  hut   the  differ 
the  deUcacv  and  disproporlioned  length  of  the  feet,     If  il* 
number  of  articulations  composing  it  be  six.  as  there  i> 
room   for  believing,  although  neither  Latreille   nor  Lcsch 
say  so  positively,  it  would  bear  great  relations 
long-legged  genera,  Macrapodia,  Lcptopodia,   and    1 
for  example.     But  it  has   not  the   long,  slender, 
rostrum,  as  well  as  the  long  claws  larger  than  the  feet, 
which  characterize  the  first;  nor  does  it  present  I] 
long,  very  slender,  and  entire  1  well  as   I 

elongated  and  linear  claws,  of  th< 
not  the  globular  hotly  ami  the  verj  short 
of  the  last.    It  is  removed  from  tnwth 
are  proportionally  shorter  and  less  tl 
last  named  crustaceans,  by  the  \  which  are  rela- 

tively longer  than  theirs,  by  the  antenna?,  of  which  the  teo 
first  joints  of  the  base,  and  uol  the  ilnnl,  tire  longer  Th.w 
the  others,  and  by  the  double  fissure  of  the  bottom  of  the 
orbits  above. 

Example,  Egeria  I/tdica. 

In  size,  general  form  of  the  bod] 
length  of  the  feet,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  / 

to;  but  besides  the  generic  differences  j 
it  is  still  further  removed  from  it  in  having  a  lac. 
Inuu  which  is  deeper  incised  in  the  middle,  and  in 
the  points  with  which  the  elevated  and  d 
the  carapace  above  axe  beset,  disposed  in  the  f 
order:   8,  2,   1   and   1.     A  rather  long,  sharp,  post  ocubr 
point  is  directed   forwards.      The  arms  arc   rather  short 
and  slender.    Locality,  the  Indian  Seas. 


Egtritladka.' 

fa  is  also  used  by  De  Roissy   for  a  genus  of  1 
which   M.  Sander  Rang  considers   identical 
Gatathea,  Brug.,  and  Potamophilus,  Sow. 

KRTON,  FRANCIS.     [Bridgwater,  Dm*  < 
EGGPLANT,  mofbotanu 

a  native  vi'  the  north  of  Al 
country  m  the  year  I 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  two.  or  t  half 

lea\es  of  an  ovate  form,  whir'; 

pfichly  and    downy,    ih  (lowers  are  ft  t  a  *i 

colour,   and  its  fruit  is  a  larr  bdH 
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resembling  a  heu's  egg,  or  sometimes  larger ;  whence  the 
name  of  egg-plant,  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  plant,  of  which  two  only 
are  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens,  namely  the  small  white 
and  the  large  purple.  They  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  in  light  soil  on  a  hot-bed, 
ind  treated  in  every  respect  like  a  tender  annual.  After 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  they  must  oe  taken  up  and 
potted,  and  regularly  shifted  when  necessary  into  pots  of  a 
larger  size.  They  may  either  be  allowed  to  fruit  in  flower- 
pots in  an  airy  green-house  or  vinery ;  or  they  may  be 
plante!  out  in  June  in  a  warm  border  on  the  south  side  of 
a  wall,  where  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflected 
rays  of  the  sun.  Of  the  two  varieties  above  mentioned, 
which  by  some  botanists  are  regarded  as  distinct  specie*, 
that  with  white  fruit  is  small,  and  rather  an  object  of  curio- 
sity than  of  use ;  the  other,  with  purple  fruit,  which  some- 
times attains  a  pound  weight,  is  a  favourite  article  of  food 
in  hot  countries;  under  the  name  of  Brinjal  and  Begom  it 


scendant  of  those  dukes  of  Guclders  who  had  signalized 
themselves  against  the  house  of  Austria,  was  born' in  152^ 
in  Amsterdam.  The  fame  of  his  ancestors  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  one  of  whom  enjoyed,  during  the 
reign  of  Maximilian,  the  supreme  magistracy  of  Holland. 

Egmont's  marriage  with  Sabina,  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
reflected  add  it  ional  lustre  upon  his  noble  birth,  and  in- 
creased his  influence  by  powerful  alliances.  In  the  year 
1546  Charles  V.  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Under  this  emperor  he  learned  the  urf  of 
war,  and,  being  appointed  by  Philip  II.  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  he  gathered  his  first  laurels  in  the  fields  of  St 
Quentin  and  Gravelingun  (1557.  1558). 

The  Flemish  people,  chiefly  occupied  with  commerce, 
and  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their  prosperity  to  these 
victories,  were  justly  proud  of  their  countryman,  whoye  fame 
was  spread  through  "all  Europe.  The  circumstance  of  Egmont 
being  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  served  also  to  increase 
their  affection,  and  they  saw  with  delight  the  prospect  of  this 


is  well  known  in  India,  and  by  that  of  Aubergine  in  France.  j  illustrious  familv  being  perpetuated  anions?  them 

The  fruit  is  brought  to  table  boiled  or  fried,  or  in  stews:  i      Egmont's  demeanour  was  courteous  and  noble;  his  open 

and  if  well  cooked  is  delicate  and  agreeable;  but  it  is  neces-  ]  countenance  was  an  index  of  the  singleness  of  his  mind  ; 

aary  in  the  fir*t  instance  to  deprive  it  of  a  bitter  nauseous  '  his  religion  was  one  of  mercy  and  philanthropy ;    far  from 

viscid  juice,  or  it  is  unfit  for  food;  and  as  the  cooks  of  this    being  a   bigotted   Romanist,  or  a  reckless    reformer,   he 

country  do  not  generally  understand  the  art  of  doing  this,  j  elevated  himself  above  the  contending  parties,  and  laboured 

the  egg-plant  is  nere  very  seldom  seen  on  the  table.  ;  to  bring  about  a  peaceful   reconciliation.    It  was  only  to- 

It   is  said  by  those  who   have  visited  China   that  the  '  wards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  all  attempts  to  disarm  the 

Chinese,  on  days  of  festivity,  cook  this  fruit  while  hanging    fury  of  the  Spaniards  against  his  Protestant  countrymen 

on  the  plant,  and  in  that  way  introduce  it  to  table.  had  failed,  that  he  showed  himself  willing  to  defend  them 

EG  HAM.    [Surrey.]  against  their  oppressors.     His  motives  however  were  not 

EGINHARDT,  a  native  of  Austrasia  or  East  France,  I  any  predilection  for  the  Protestant  doctrine,  but  pure  love 

was  instructed  by  Alcuinus,  and  by  him  introduced  to  Char-  |  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity. 

lemagne,  who  made  him  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  su-  j      A  man  possessed  of  such  qualities,  apd  enjoying  so  much 
perintendent  of  his  buildings.     His  wife  Emma,  or  Imma,    popular  influence,  naturally  awoke  suspicion  and  jealousy 
l>  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  that  prince,  and  |  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  despots  whenever  the  interest's 
t  curious  story  is  related  of  their  amours  previous  to  the    of  the  Flemish  came  into  collision  with  those  of  the  crown, 
marriage,  but  the  whole  seems  an  invention.     Eginhardt  !  Philip  however,  in  order  to  conceal  his  dark  designs  against 
himself  does  not  reckon  Emma  in  his  enumeration  of  the  '  the  supposed   protectors  of  the  religion  of  his  rebellious 
rhildren  of  Charles.     After  the  death  of  that  monarch,  |  subjects,  on  visiting  Brabant  gave  to  Egmont  the  govern- 
Eginbardt  continued  to  serve  his  successor,  Louis  le  De-  '  mentof  Artois  and  Flanders,  and  exempted  his  estates  from 
bonuaire,  who  entnisted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son    taxation.  But  upon  his  return  to  Madrid  the  tyrant  changed 
Lrtharius.     But  after  a  time  Eginhardt  resigned  his  offices,    bus  plans,  and  sent  his  favorite,  Alva,  to  Flanders,  with  in- 
kft  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  Fontenellc,  !  structions  to  get  rid  of  Egmont  and  his  friend  Count  Horn, 
of  which  he  became  abbot :  his  wife  also  retired  into  a  nun-  ,      In  order  to  secure  them  both  Alva  invited  them  to  dinner, 
aery.   After  remaining  seven  years  at  Fontenelle,  he  left  it,    under  the   pretence  of  wishing  to  consult  them  on  public 
about  a.d.  823,  and  went  to  another  monastery,  but  in  82",  ,  affairs.    When  they  had  entered  his  private  room,  they  were 
having  received  from  Rome  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  Mar-  '  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  Ghent,  where  they  remained 
cell  in  us  and  Petrus,  he  placed  them  in  his  residence  at '  during  nine  months.     At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they 
Mulinheim,  which  he  converted  into  an  abbey,  which  took  I  were  carried  to  Brussels  under  an  escort  of  ten  companies  of 
afterwards  the  name  of  Seligenstadt,  where  he  fixed  his    Spanish  soldiers.  Here  Alva,  invested  with  the  power  of  cap- 
residence.     (D*  Translatione  SS.  viartyrum  Marcellini  et    tain-general  and  supreme  judj^e,  compelled  the  criminal  court 
Petri,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Bollandus.    The  account  ,  to  pronounce  Egmont  guilty  of  high  treason  and  rebellion, 
is  written  by  Eginhardt.)     Eginhardt  seems  to  have  still  !  and  to  sentence  him  to  be  beheaded.    This  -entence  was 
repaired  to  court  from  time  to  time,  when  his  advice  was  j  pronounced  on  the  4th  June,  1568,  without  any  substantial 
needed,  and  he  appears  by  his  own  letters  to  have  endea-  :  evidence,  and  was  supported  only  by  the  depositions  of  his 
Toured  to  thwart  the  conspiracy  of  Louis's  sons  against  that  |  accusers.     His  estates  were  also  confiscated.     During  his 
unfortunate  monarch.     He  spent  his  latter  years  in  retire-  \  imprisonment  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  knights  of  the 
ment  and  study:  he  was  still  living  in  848,  but  the  time  of    Golden  Fleece,  the  electors,  the  duchess  of  Parma, and  his 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.     His  wife  had  died  before  him,  j  wife,   used  every   possible  exertion  to  save  his  life;    but 
a  loss  oy  which  he  was  greatly  grieved,  although  they  had    Philip  was  immovable.      The   sentence  was  executed  on 
lived  separately  for  many  years.'  Eginhardt  wrote,  1.*  Vitaet  |  the  5th  of  June,  15-68,  and  both  Egmont  and  Horn  fell  by 
Converealio  gloriosissimi  Imperatoris  Karoli  Rejris  magni,'  j  the  sword  of  the  executioner  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  one  of 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  public  and  the    the  principal   squares  of   Brussels.      Egmont  died   with 
other  to  the  private  life  of  his  hero.     It  has  gone  through  j  courage,  after  having  written  a  dignified  letter  to  the  king 
many  editions,  and  has  been  also  translated  into  various  ;  and  a  tender  one  to  his  wife. 

languages.  The  style  is  remarkably  good  for  the  times.  '  He  was  but  46  years  of  a«e.  The  people,  who  assembled 
2.  *  Annales  Regum  Francorum,  Prpini,  Karolimagni,  et  '  in  crowds  to  witness  this  mournful  spectacle,  were  loud  in 
Lodovici  Pii,  ab  anno  741  ad  annum  829.'  3.  '  Epistohv,'  their  lamentations;  they  rushed  towards  the  scaffold  and 
which  are  found  in  Duchesne's  'Historian  Francorum  Scrip-  i  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
tore*,*  vol.  ii.  These  letters,  of  which  only  sixty-two  have  Flemish  independence.  His  friend,  Count  Horn,  was 
been  preserved,  show  Eginhardt's  character  to  great  advan-  executed  immediately  after  him.  Egmont's  wife  died  the 
tage.  and  afford  considerable  information  on  the  manners  ;  19th  of  June,  1598.  It  is  said  that  the  bishop  of  Ypres, 
of  that  period.  4.  •Breviarium  Chronologicum  ab  orbe  j  a  most  pious  and  upright  prelate,  who  had  been  deputed  by 
coodito  ad  ami.  D.  829,'  which  is  an  abridgment  of  Bede's  Alva  to  prepare  the  two  prisoners  for  their  execut ion.  after 
Chronicle.  There  is  a  notice  of  Eginhardt  bv  Duchesne,  hearing  the  confession  of  Egmont.  was  so  persuaded  of  his 
prefixed  to  his  life  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  collection  already  !  innocence  that  he  went  to  Alva  and  begged  him  on  Ins 
rationed.  *   .knees   to  suspend    the  execution.     But  Alva,  besides  his 

EGLANTINE,  the  old  English  name  of  the  Sweet  Briar  !  natural  ferocity,  bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  fcgmont  on  account 

.    _  "     _  *?  .        .....  .  .•  mi-  •  !_•.» «~»:.<.n     oi-wl    i'i»ii»fM<>M   TllO  hKhnn  u  mini*- 


Rose ;  aiglantier  and  eglantier  in  French.   Milton  misapplies 
the  word  to  the  Honeysuckle  in  the  following  lines:  — 

Through  the  Swwt  Hriar,  or  Iho  Vine, 
(>r  th«  twisted  Eglantine. 

EGMONT,  Count  of  Lamoral,  Prince  of  Gavre,  a  de- 
P.  O,  No.  569. 


of  his  militarv  reputation,  and  rejected  the  bishop  s  inter- 
cession with  insolent  contempt.  When  Philip  11  heu.d 
that  these  two  noble  lords  had  been  executed  he  exclaimed, 
' 1  have  caused  these  two  heads  to  fall  because  the  heads  of 
such  salmons  are  worth  more  than  many  thousand  frogs." 

\  oi..  1A.--2  H 
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The  dearti  of  Egmont  has  supplied  to  Goethe  an  admi- 
rable subject  for  one  of  the  best  of  his  historical  tragedies, 
for  which  Beethoven  composed  one  of  his  finest  overtures 
and  somo  beautiful  melodies  to  the  songs  interspersed 
through  the  plav.  z 

The  latest  life  of  Egmont  is  that  by  Clouet,  Eloge 
hiatorique  du  Comte  d Egmont,  Bruxelles,  1825. 

EGREMONT.     [Cumberland.] 

EGRIPOS.    [Eubcea.] 

EGYPT  AND  EGYPTIANS.  Egypt,  Mizr  or  Miz- 
raim  in  Hebrew,  Masr  in  Arabic,  and  Cham!  or  Chemi 
in  Coptic,  is  generally  reckoned  within  the  limits  of 
Afiica,  though  several  geographers  have  considered  it 
as  physically"  belonging  to  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  "by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  little  river 
of  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  or 
A  rnbian  desert,  which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  from  thence  southwards  by  the  west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Libyan  desert.  To  the 
fouth  its  boundary  from  the  oldest  time  has  been  fixed  at 
the  rapids  or  cataracts  of  Assouan,  the  anticnt  Syene, 
which  are  formed  by  a  number  of  granite  rocks  that  lie 
across  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  fall  of  the  water,  however, 
is  only  a  f.-w  feet,  and  boats  can  easily  pass  down  the  rapids. 
But  the  political  limits  of  Egypt  have  extended  both  in  an- 
tient  and  model  n  time*  further  south  along  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  into  the  country  known  by  the  general  name  of  Nubia. 
The  length  of  Egypt  from  the  cataracts  of  Syene  \M°  S'  N.  lat. 
to  the  most  no:  them  point  of  the  Delta  on  the  Mediterranean 
XV  ■>./,  measures  on  the  map  about  500  English  miles.  But 
the  length  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  Egypt,  or  valley  of  the 
Ni!e.  is  t  .ni.-Merably  greater,  owing  to  the  numerous  bends  of 
thy  river,  which  give  it  a  course  of  about  500  miles  from 
Assouan  to  a  few  miles  north  of  Kahira  or  Cairo,  where  the 
valley  terminates :  this  estimate  is  exclusive  of  the  length  of 
the  Delia,  which  is  nearly  100  miles  more.  The  breadth  of 
Egypt  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  to  its  physical  boundaries 
it  may  be  considered  to  extend  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  west ;  it  may  even  be  extended  over  the  western  desert 
as  far  as  the  Oases  which  are  dependencies  of  Egypt;  or  it 
may  be  restricted  to  the  breadth  of  the  cultivated  land  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Delta,  which  are  the  only  parts, 
except  ins:  the  Oases,  where  there  is  a  settled  population. 
We  may  therefore  consider  Egypt  under  each  of  these  four 
great  divisions:  1.  The  valley  of  the  Nile;  I.  The  Delta; 
3.  The  western  desert  and  the  Oases  therein  inclosed ;  4. 
the  Eastern  country  towards  the  Red  Sea. 

1.  Valley  of  the  Xile.  The  Nile  coming  from  Nubia 
runs  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  sunk  between  two 
ridges  of  rocky  hills  which  rise  in  some  places  above  1000 
feet  above  the'level  of  the  river.  The  breadth  of  the  valley 
varies  considerably,  but  it  is  seloSm  more  than  ten  miles, 
and  in  many  places,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  not  two, 
including  the  breadth  of  the  river,  which  varies  from  2000  to 
-1000  feet.  In  its  course  within  Egypt  the  Nile  contains 
numerous  islands.  From  Assouan  to  Selscleh,  a  distance 
of  abouL  40  miles,  the  river  runs  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  valley,  leaving  little  cultivable  land  on  each 
side.  As  we  advance  farther  north  the  western  ridge 
recedes  from  the  river,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  several 
miles  between  the  left  bank  and  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
while  the  cast  chain  keeps  closer  to  the  corresponding  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  North  of  Keneh  the?  river  forms 
a  great  bend  to  the  west  and  north-west  as  far  as  Minyeh, 
near  vihich  it  reaches  it  westernmost  point,  which  is  about 
J  '10  miles  to  the  west  of  the  longitude  of  Keneh  ;  it  then  in- 
clines again  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Bcnisouef  and  a  few 
miles  bvyond  it,  after  which  it  assumes  a  course  nearly  due 
north  as  far  ns  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  From  Farshout, 
h:df  way  between  Keneh  and  Girgeh,  a  canal  runs  paral- 
lel to  and  west  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  under  the 
different  names  of  Moye  Souhadj,  Bahr  Joussouf,  &c, 
f»r  about  '250  miles  to  Benisoucf,  where  an  opening  in 
ihe  western  ridge  allows  a  branch  of  it  to  pass  into  the 
district  of  Faioum,  which  it  irrigates  and  fertilizes.  Its 
surplus  waters  then  How  into  the  Birket-el-Kcr.>un,  the 
nnlient  Mirris  lake.  [Birket-el-Keroun  and  Faioum.] 
Another  branch  of  the  Bahr  Joussouf  continues  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  Nile  northwards  as  far  as  the 
Delta.  The  Bahr  Joussouf,  from  Ashmounein  to  Bcni- 
souef, runs  at  the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the 
river ;  the  western  ridge  being  here  from  eight  to  ten  miles 


from  the  Nile,  and  near  Benisouef  fifteen  mile*  distant  from 
it.  The  banks  of  the  Bahr  Joussouf,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
are  raised  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  valley  Consequently 
between  the  canal  and  the  Nile  there  is  a  kind  of  depression. 
On  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  canal  there  is  a  strip 
of  cultivated  land  as  far  as  the  inundation  or  arti- 
ficial irrigation  extends,  beyond  which  and  to  the  foot  of 
the  ridge  there  is  a  strip  of  sand,  light  and  drifting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  ground,  upon  which  it 
seems  to  encroach  in  many  places,  and  coarser  and  mixed 
with  pebbles  near  the  base  of  the  hills.  Consequently  lot 
cultivable  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west  of  the  river,  by  no  means  occupies  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  valley.  The  Bahr  Joussouf  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxyrhynchus  canal  of  antient  times, 
which  Strabo,  while  sailing  along  it,  mistook  for  the  Nile 
itself,  on  account  of  its  magnitude.  North  of  Benisouef; 
the  western  range,  the  height  of  which  becomes  less  and  less 
as  it  advances  northwards,  again  approaches  the  river  near 
Sakkarah,  and  forms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jizeh  a  kind 
of  natural  terrace,  on  which  the  great  pyramids  stand. 
The  ridge  then  continues  to  skirt  the  western  or  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal 
Bahirch,  which  once  communicated  with  the  lake  Mareotis. 
The  ridge  here  inclines  to  the  west,  and  may  be  considered 
as  joining  the  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Natron 
lakes.  [Bahr  Bela-ma.]  The  general  character  of  the  wes- 
tern ridge  which  borders  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  limestone 
formation  which  contains  numerous  fossil  shells.  The 
great  pyramid  is  built  of  this  kind  of  stone.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Esneh,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  sandstone  formation 
commences,  alternating  with  limestone,  but  the  mountains 
contain  also  slate  and  quartz  of  various  colours.  The  great 
slabs  used  in  the  construction  of  the  temples  of  Egypt,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Delta,  were  of  sandstone,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  sculptures  or  statues.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Selscleh  are  extensive  quarries  of  sandstone. 

The  mountain  range  on  the  eastern  side  differs  in  some 
respects  in  its  geological  character  from  the  western  ridje, 
ana  it  generally  rises  more  abruptly,  and  often  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  From  Mount  Mokattera,  near  Cairo, 
the  limestone  extends  southwards,  though  with  many  inter- 
ruptions, as  far  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  Bat 
the  serpentine  and  granite  appear  to  commence  earlier,  and 
to  characterize  the  eastern  more  strongly  than  the  western 
side.  Near  Assouan  the  granite  alternates  with  the  de- 
composed sandstone,  exhibiting  an  irregular  and  broken 
appearance,  which  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  ruin. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  near  Syene,  -scattered  about 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  occasionally  close  to  the 
river,  are  those  extensive  granite  quarries  which  furnished 
the  antient  Egyptians  with  materials  for  their  colosul 
statues  and  obelisks. 

The  eastern  range  leaves  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  a  higher 
or  more  southern  point  than  the  west  ridge.  From  Moant 
Mokattem,  near  Cairo,  it  turns  off  abruptly  to  the  east,  and 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Attaka  runs  to  the  Red  Sea,  near 
Suez.  North  of  it  the  sands  of  the  desert  of  Suez  spread 
(dose  to  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  Delta. 

2.  The  Delia.  The  Nile  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few 
miles  north  of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which, 
from  its  triangular  form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  letter 
A,  received  from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta.  The 
river  divides  into  two  branches,  that  of  Rosetta  or  old 
Canopic,  and  that  of  Damiat  or  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of 
the  Delta  is  now  determined  by  these  two  branches,  although 
the  cultivated  plain  known  by  that  name  extends  consi- 
derably beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy 
desert  on  each  side.  In  antient  times  the  triangle  of  the 
Delia  was  much  more  obtuse  at  its  apex,  as  its  right  aide 
was  formed  by  the  Pelusiac  branch,  which,  detaching  itself 
from  the  Nile  higher  up  than  the  Damiat  branch,  flowed  te 
Pelusiuin,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  This 
branch  is  now  in  great  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  West  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  the  Moos  canal  corresponds  with  the  Ta- 
nitic  or  Saitic  branch  of  the  antients,  and  the  Menzaleh 
canal  with  the  Mendesian  branch ;  they  both  enter  Labi 
Menzaleh,  a  vast  salt  marsh,  forty  miles  long,  which  com- 
municates with  the  sea  by  several  outlets.  (Andreossft 
Memoir  on  Lake  Menzaleh,  with  Map  of  the  same  in  the 
great  French  work  on  Egypt.)  Between  the  Damiat  and 
the  Rosetta  branch  are  numerous  canals,  large  and  anaUj 
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intersecting  the  country  in  every  direction.  Along  the  sea- 
ootst  is  another  salt  lake  or  marsh,  called  Bourlos,  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea  by  an  outlet,  which  is  probably  the 
tune  as  the  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  antient  geographers. 
Proceeding  westward  we  meet  with  the  Ilosetta  or  Bolbi- 
tme  mouth,  which  with  that  of  Damiat  are  now  the  only 
two  entrances  from  the  sea  into  the  Nile,  and  they  are  ac- 
cessible only  to  small  vessels.  The  Nile  at  Rosctta  is  1800 
feet  wide,  and  at  Damiat  only  800  feet  West  of  Rosetta,  a 
nit  marsh,  called  Lake  Etko,  has  been  formed,  which  com- 
municates on  one  side  with  the  Nile,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  sea  or  Aboukir  Bay,  by  an  outlet  which  corresponds 
to  the  old  Canopic  mouth.  West  of  Lake  Etko  is  the 
lake  of  Aboukir,  which  likewise  communicates  with  the 
tea,  and  is  divided  from  Lake  Marcotis  to  the  south-west  of 
it  by  an  isthmus,  along  which  passes  the  canal  of  Alexan- 
dria, which  has  been  restored  by  Mchemet  Ali.  [Alex- 
andria.; Birket  el  M  am  out.]  The  greatest  breadth  of 
the  Delta,  or  cultivated  plain  of  Lower  Egypt,  is  about  eighty 
miles  from  east  to  west ;  its  length  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  river  to  the  sea  is  about  ninety.  The  interior  of  the 
country,  which  is  covered  with  fields,  orchards,  and  planta- 
tions, exhibits  different  aspects  according  to  the  various' 
seasons.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  occasioned  by  the  periodical 
rains  of  Central  Africa,  begins  in  June  about  the  summer 
solstice,  and  it  continues  to  increa.se  till  September,  over- 
flowing the  lowlands  along  its  course.  The  Delta  then  looks 
like  an  immense  marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
vith  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees  just  above  the 
water.  Should  the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet  above  its  customary 
elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps  away  the  mud-built  cot- 
tages of  the  Aral*,  drowns  their  cattle,  and  involves  the 
whole  population  in  ruin.  Again,  should  it  fall  short  of  the 
ordinary  height,  bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  consequences. 
The  inundations  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
begin  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  November  most  of 
the  Holds  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  rich 
brown  slime:  this  is  the  time  when  tho  lands  are  put  under 
cultuie.  During  our  winter  months,  which  are  the  spring 
of  Esypt,  the  Delta,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  looks 
like  a  delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  and  ena- 
melled with  tho  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later  in  the 
yeir  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty;  and  in  May  the 
raffocating  Khamseen  begins  to  blow  frequently  from  the 
nuth,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand,  and  causing  various 
diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the  beneficent  river  comes  again 
to  refresh  the  land.  Showers  are  very  rare  in  Egypt,  except 
on  the  sea-coast:  it  rains  three  or  four  times  in  the  year  at 
Cairo,  and  once  or  twice  in  Upper  Egypt,  but  perhaps  not 
every  year.  The  nights  however  are  cool,  and  the  dews 
heavy."  Strong  winds  blow  from  the  north  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  the  period  of  the  inundation,  and  are  very  useful  in 
propelling  vessels  up  the  Nile  against  the  current. 

It  is  generally  presumed  that  the  Delta  has  been  formed 
or  tt  least  considerably  enlarged  by  tho  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Nile.  This  was  already  the  belief  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
The  advance  of  the  coast  since  then  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  very  great,  if  we  mav  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
old  towiis  mentioned  bv  trie  Greek  geographers:  on  the 
fide  of  Thamiatis,  the  old  Damictta,  the  sea  has  not  retired 
■Vive  two  miles.  The  time  in  which  the  Delta  may  be 
opposed  to  have -been  a  gulf  of  the  sea  must  be  placed 
long  previous  to  the  historical  period.  At  present  it 
Kems  ascertained  that  the  coast  of  the  Delta  docs  not 
idrance,  and  the  currents  which  sweep  along  the  north 
coist  of  Africa  must  prevent  any  permanent  accession  of 
alluvial  soil  to  the  Egyptian  shore.  The  gradual  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  and  valley  of  the  Nile  has 
il*>  been  much  exaggerated.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have 
risen  above  seven  or  eight  feet  since  the  time  of  the  Pto- 
lemies, and  the  bed  of  the  river  has  also  risen  in  proportion. 
The  height  of  the  inundation  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of 
Are  land,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  measures, 
sppears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
(Wilkinson,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  3 1  li.  40.)  The  vertical  increase  of 
the  cultivated  soil  must  not  be  confjunded  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  in  some  particular  places,  as  round  the 
peat  sphinx,  &c,  which  has  been  in  many  instances  the 
work  of  the  wind. 

3.  The  IVestern  or  Libyan  Desert— The  nominal  limits 
of  E^)pt  along  the  sea-coast  west  of  Alexandria  are 
the  mountains  at  Akabah  el  Solouui,  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  of  the  antients,  about   25°  E.  long.,  where  the 


nominal  limits  of  tho  pachalik  of  Tripoli  begin,  but  this  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country  is  occupied  by  independent  tribes 
of  nomadic.  Arabs.  In-land  to  the  s'nith  is  the  oasis  of 
Siwah  or  of  Ammon,  described  by  Hornemann,  which  is  now 
considered  as  within  the  political  limits  of  Egypt,  and  pavs 
tribute  to  it.  [Siwah.]  Farther  to  the  south-east,  and  nearer 
to  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  a  succession  of  o-o>es  bo^im.in;; 
with  the  Little  Oasis,  now  called  Woh  el  Rahryeh  or  "Wall 
el  Behnesa,  having  been  colonized  by  i  eople  from  Buhncaa 
or  OxVrhynchus.  Tho  chief  town  or  village  is  VA  Kasr,  about 
26°  16'  N.  lat.  and  28°  53'  E.  long.  It  is  th:ec  caravan 
days'  journey  south-west  of  Patau  in  across  the  de<ert.  Tin*.-, 
Wah  is  fertilized  by  irrigation  frum  plentiful  and  never- 
failing  springs;  it  produces  wheat,  rice,  barley,  clover, 
liquorice,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  •  It  pays  a  tribute  of 
20,000  reals,  about  fil.J/.  sterling,  and  has  an  armed  fjreo 
of  several  hundred  men  for  maintaining  the  peace.  A 
short  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  it  is  the  small  Wah  of 
El  Hayz,  and  threo  days  further  south  is  that  of  Faiafreb, 
with  about  seventy  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  been  kid- 
napped some  years  since  by  a  party  of  roving  blacks  from 
the  west.  About  five  or  six  days  west  of  the  road  to  Fara- 
fieh,  some  say  three  days  due  west  of  the  oasis  of  Dakhleh, 
is  another  oasis,  called  Wady  Zerzoora,  abounding  in 
springs  and  palms.  It  was  discovered  about  ten  years  since 
by  an  Arab  in  search  of  a  stray  camel,  and  from  the  footsteps 
of  men  and  sheep  he  met  with  is  believed  to  be  inhabited. 
Gerbabo,  another  Wah,  lies  fix  days  still  farther  to  the  west, 
and  twelve  days  from  Augila ;  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  bo 
black,  probably  Tibboos,  and  are  far  removed  beyend  the 
dominion  of  Errypt.  Four  days  south  of  Farafrch  is  the 
Wah  el  Gharbcc,  or  Wah  el  Dakhleh,  which,  although 
mentioned  by  Arab  writers,  was  unknown  to  Europeans  till 
discovered  bv  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819.  It  has  however 
a  temple  of  Roman  date,  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus 
upon  it.  The  condition  and  population  of  this  oasis  is 
superior  to  those  of  the  others  already  mentioned :  it  con- 
tains eleven  villages  or  towns,  and  a  population  of  6000 
male  inhabitants.  It  abounds  with  fruit,  particularly  olives 
and  apricots;  but  dates,  as  in  all  the  oases,  form  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  district.  Tho  principal  village,  El  Kasr 
Dakhel  or  Dakhleh,  is  in  about  25°  35'  N.  lat.  and  28°  55' 
E.  long.,  nearly  threo  degrees  west  of  Thebes.  There  is  a 
wann  spring,  of  the  temperature  of  102  Fahr.,  which  sup- 

Elies  several  baths  attached  to  tho  mosque.  The  people  arc 
espitablc,  and  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  bigoted  as  those 
of  trie  Little  Oasis.  Three  days  to  the  eastward  of  Dakhleh, 
in  the  direction  of  Esneh,  is  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wah  el 
Khargeh.  It  extends  in  length  from  24°  30'  to  near  2G° 
N.  lat.,  and  has  many  villages  and  springs,  as  well  as  ruins 
of  the  antient  Egyptian  time,  of  the  Roman  period,  and  t,f 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracenic  icras.  Several  roads  lead 
from  the  Great  Oasis  to  the  Nile,  to  Esneh,  Siout,  Farshoot, 
and  Thebes.  The  road  to  Dar-lur  passes  through  it.  This 
oasis,  as  well  as  that  of  Dakhleh,  are  neaily  on  the  same 
level  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Little  Oasis  is 
about  200  feet  higher  than  the  Nile  in  the  latitude  of  Be- 
nisouef.  ("Wilkinson's  Thcbc*,  ch.  vi.)  The  Great  Oaais 
has  been  described  by  Browne,  who  visited  it  on  his  way  to 
Dar-fur. 

4.  The  Eastern  Country. — The  largo  tract  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  has  a  different  character 
from  the  western  or  Libyan  desert.  Its  general  chaiacter 
is  that  of  a  mountainous  region,  which,  although  generally 
rocky  and  barren,  is  intersected  by  numerous  wadvs  or 
ravines,  fertilized  by  springs  and  clothed  wiih  vegetation. 
Several  Arab  tribes  divide  among  themselves  the  whole 
tract,  which  cannot  there 'ore  bo  called  properly  a  desert. 
These  tribes  are:— the  Mnuzy,  cast  of  BonNoucf;  the 
Atooni  and  the  Beni  uuasJ,  smth  of  the  Maazy;  and  tho 
Ababde,  further  south,  towards  Nubia.  In  antient  limes 
the  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  passed  by  regular  stations,  Jind  villages  and 
towns  with  a  resident  population.  Mines  of  various  met  til-; 
and  quarries  of  porphyry  and  other  valuable  s:ones  are 
scattered  among  the  mountains  and  were  <  nee  regularly 
worked.  At  present,  the  only  fixed  hab'ta^ions  are  at  the 
port  of  Coheir,  and  at  tho  Coptic  moim-teric*  of  St.  Anthony 
I  and  St.  Paul.  The  road  to  the  latter  KnrK  IV.. m  the  ea.'l 
I  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benivor.et',  along  rn  undulatin  ; 
pbin  or  broad  valley,  u»!Vl  AVady  Ar..l:?!i,  vhi.  h  c^eiid., 
I  nedi-ly  due  east  to  the  Red  Ri»a.  between  Iv.o  ri^pjil  man:- 
tains," both  called  Jebel  Kclalla :  the  >or.' !i  la'vv-  i  al*«  v^VWV 
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Koltim,  and  projects  into  the  sea  at  Zafforana  Point,  snath 
of  the  bay  of  that  name,  about  23°  55'  N.  hit.  The  distance 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  is  here  about  90  miles.  The 
convent  of  St.  Anthony  is  about  17  miles  from  the  shoie 
of  the  Mersa,  or  bay  of  Zaffarana,  which  terminates  the 
wady  Arabah.  The  patron  and  founder  of  the  order  is 
St.  Anthony  of  Thebes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  monks  have  two  very  fine  gardens,  which, 
as  well  as  the  convent,  are  >ui  rounded  by  high  walls 
to  protect  them  from  the  Arabs.  From  St.  Anthony  to 
Deir  Bolos,  or  St.  Paul,  is  a  distance  of  alwut  14  miles  by 
the  road.  The  Kolzim  ridge  lies  between  the  two.  Deir 
Bolos  is  only  9  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  south-east  of  Deir 
Antonios,  and  at  Wady  Girfl  between  it  and  the  sea  arc 
the  remains  of  houses  and  catacombs  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  th%  Greek  period.  (Wilkinson's  Notes  on  a  part  of 
the  Eiust  Desert  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  map*  ;  in  the  2nd  vol. 
of  The  Journal  of  tfie  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don.) The  Convent  of  Deir  Bolos  appears  to  be  wealthier 
and  finer  than  that  of  Deir  Anthony,  but  the  monks  are 
fewer  in  number :  both  live  chiefly  on  vegetables  and  fish. 
From  Deir  Bolos  Mr.  Wilkinson  proceeded  southwards,  be- 
tween the  Kolzim  range  and  the  sea,  to  Jebel  Tenesep, 
about  1 5  miles  south-east  of  Deir  Bolos,  where  the  moun- 
tains diverge  into  the  interior  to  the  south  and  south- 
west towards  the  Nile,  and  arc  succeeded  near  the  sea  by  a 
range  of  primitive  mountains  which  run  down  the  whole 
way  to  Cosseir,  at  a  distance  of  from  about  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  in  some 
places  by  low  lime-stone  and  sand-stone  hills.  Jebel 
Ghraiib, "about  28°  15'N.lat.,  in  the  primitive  range,  is  de- 
scribed as  resembling  in  its  lofty  peaks  the  Aiguilles  of 
Chamouny ;  its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  6000  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  20  miles  farther  south,  in  a  range  of  low 
hills,  are  copper  mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  once 
extensively  worked.  At  Jebel  Doknan,  lat.  27°  26' and  about 
25  miles  from  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  a  town,  and  vast 
quarries  of  porphyry  with  anticnt  roads  crossing  the  moun- 
tains in  all  directions,  and  two  wells  cut  through  a  solid  por- 
phyry rock.  A  small  temple  of  red  granite,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Serapis,  has 
been  left  unfinished;  all  the  materials  are  on  the  spot,  but 
not  a  column  was  ever  put  up,  and  nothing  was  completed. 
A  road  led  from  Dokhan  to  Coptos,  now  Koft,  on  the  Nile, 
about  100  miles  to  the  south-west,  and  another  road  to  the 
port  of  My os  Hormos,  once  a  great  mart  on  the  Red  Sea, 
out  which  was  already  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There 
are  some  fine  valleys  in  these  mountains,  but  the  sea  coast 
is  marshy  and  unwholesome.  At  Fateereh,  about  40  miles 
south-east  of  Dokhan,  in  the  old  road  to  Cosseir,  are  ruins 
of  a  Roman  station,  with  a  temple  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  quarries  of  granite.  From  tateereh  to  Cosseir  is  three 
days'  distance,  according  to  the  Arabs.  South  of  Cosseir  the 
mountains  continue  to  run  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Jebel 
Zabarah  or  the  mountain  of  emerald,  which  is  about  eight 
hours  from  the  coast,  and  farther  south-east  to  the  ruins  of' 
Berenice,  which  arc  described  by  Belzoni.  [Berenice]. 
The  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  was  surveyed  in  1830-3  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  K.I.C.  service. 

Antient  History. — Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  earliest 
civilized,  and  brought  under  a  fixed,  social,  and  political 
system.  The  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned  over 
that  country  is  Menes  or  Men,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  above  2000  years  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  biblical 
chronologists  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria 
by  Nimrod,  and  corresponding  also  with  the  sera  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  period  of 
China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  history  of 
nations  previous  to  this  epoch  are  mere  speculations  unsup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  records  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
as  handed  down  to  us  by  Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes, 
and  others,  place  the  sera  of  Menes  several  thousand  years 
farther  back,  reckoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and 
dynasties  afier  him,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature 
of  some  of  the  kings  and  of  their  wonderful  exploits,  and 
other  characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition. 
(See  Euscbius,  Chronicorum  Canonum  libri  duoy  edited  by 
A.  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan,  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  several  of  Manetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parts  of  the 
country,  r  rom  the  time  of  Menes,  however,  something  like 
a  chronological  series  has  been  made  out  by  Champollion, 
Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian  archaeologists,  partly  from 


the  list  of  Manetho  and  partly  from  the  Phonetic  i 
on  the  monuments  of  the  country.  (Wilkinson's  ( 
logy  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  his  Topography 
of  Thebes.)  The  immediate  successors  of  Menes  are  un- 
known till  we  come  to  Suphis  and  his  brother  or  brothers, 
to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  attributed  by  some,  and  who 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cheops  and  Cephren 
of  Herodotus,  although  that  historian  has  placed  them 
much  later,  after  Sesostris  and  Mceris.  Abraham  visited 
Egypt  about  1920  b.c,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Scripture  as  to  the  high  and  flourishing  state  of  that  country 
at  that  early  period.  The  Scripture  calls  the  kings  M 
Egypt  indiscriminately  Pharaohs,  which  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  not  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarch*,  but 
a  prefix  like  that  of  Ceesar  and  Augustus  given  to  the 
Roman  emperors.  The  word  Phra  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage meant  the  sun.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  seve- 
ral successive  dynasties  except  the  names  of  some  of  the 
kings,  until  we  come  to  Osirtesen  I.  of  the  sixteenth 
dynasty,  who  began  to  reign  about  1740  B.C.  Very  few 
monuments  remain  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign.  The  obe- 
lisk of  Heliopolis  bears  the  name  of  Osirtesen.  The  six- 
teenth dynasty,  which  reigned  from  1812  to  1650  b.c 
was  from  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  kings  of  this  dynasty 
resided.  Memphis  however  is  said  to  have  been  built 
long  before  this,  by  King  Menes,  who  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  beta 
ran  close  to  the  western  ridge,  and  made  it  run  into  i 
new  channel  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Under  the  six- 
teenth dynasty,  about  1706  B.C.,  Joseph,  and  afterwards 
Jacob  and  his  family,  came  to  Egypt,  where  their  descend- 
ants settled  and  multiplied  in  Lower  Egypt.  Egypt  was 
than  the  granaiy  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  appa- 
rent iy  the  centre  of  a  great  caravan  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Arabs  or  Ishmaelites,  who  brought  to  it  the  spices  ind 
other  valuable  products  of  the  east.  {Genesis  xxxviL  25.) 
Joseph  died  very  old,  under  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  which 
was  also  from  Lower  Egypt,  and  which  reigned  from  1651 
to  1575  b.c.  About  this  last  period  *  there  arose  a  new  kior 
who  knew  not  Joseph.'  (Exodus  i.  8.)  This  was  the  head 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  from  Diospolis,  or  Thebes,  which 
dynasty  reigned  340  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  other 
chroniclers,  and  which  contains  the  names  of  the  most  illus- 
trious sovereigns  of  antient  Egypt.  It  appears  probable  that 
this  dynasty  was  the  continuation  of  the  line  of  the  eld 
Diospolitan  kings,  who  are  mentioned  as  having  reignei 
before  Osirtesen  I.,  which  line  may  have  been  dispossessed 
by  some  revolution  of  the  throne,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  a  new  race  from 
Lower  Egypt  during  the  16th  ana  17th  dynasties.  The 
I  irruption  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherds,  is  supposed  by  tone 
I  to  have  occurred  during  this  period.  Manetho's  seventeenth 
dynasty  consists  of  shepherd  kings,  who  are  said  to  haw 
reigned  at  Memphis.  These  shepherds,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  people  with  red  hair  and  blue  eyes,  came  from 
the  north-east,  perhaps  from  the  mountains  of  Assyria;  they  ■ 
conquered  or  overran  the  whole  country,  committing  the 
greatest  ravages,  and  at  last  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  whtve 
t  hey  had  kings  of  their  own  race.  They  were  finally  expelled  by 
Tuthmosis  or  Thothmes  I.  of  the  1 8th  dynasty,  after  remaifr- 
ing  in  the  country  for  more  than  100  years.  Some  have  con- 
jectured that  the  hard  task-masters  of  the  Israelites  were 
these  same  shepherd  kings,  but  all  this  is  involved  in  great 
doubt.  One  tiling  seems  ascertained,  namely,  that  the 
shepherds  destroyed  most  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
raised  by  the  former  dynasties ;  and  a  remarkable  fact  •  < 
quoted  in  corroboration  of  this,  that  at  Karnak  and  other  ef  - 
the  oldest  monuments  of  Thebes,  raised  under  the  Itlh 
dynasty,  sculptures  and  painted  stones  of  good  workman- 
ship are  found  used  as  mere  materials  in  the  Vodv  of  the 
walls.  (ChampoiLon,  Lcttres  au  Due  de  Btacaf  )  Ybe  Ex- 
odus of  the  Israelites,  1491  b.c.,  falls,  according  to  Wttkfr* 
son,  under  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  43* ;  ears  after  the 
visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt.  The  Scripture  srys  that  Pharaoh 
perished  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  Amunoph  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Thothmes 
III.,  is  represented  in  a  drawing  at  Thebes  as  having  ooaet 
to  the  throne  very  young  and  under  the  tutelage  of  hs) 
mother.  (Wilkinson's  Chronology.)  Under  Amunoph  III* 
who  reigned  about  1 430  b.c,  the  emigration  of  Danaus  to 
Argos  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  place.  Osirci  I„  ac- 
cording to  the  Phonetic  hieroglyphics,  appears  to  have 
reigned  about  1385,  and  his  reign  would  fell  nearly  atom 


lime  of  the  ftfejfM  of  BgrodoJaBi  who  lived  about  900 
years  before  that  historian  I  visit  to  Egypt.  The  name  of 
ileum  however  is  not  found  in  I  he  Phonetic  inscriptions. 
Reraeses  ILf  or  the  Great,  son  of  O-irci  L,  ascended  the 
throne  about  1350  b.c  and  reigned  above  40  years.  This  is 
•apposed  lo  be  the  Sesostris  or  Sesoosis  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians. Ma  net  ho  places  Sesostris  much  earlier,  in  the  1 2th 
dynasty,  but  it  is  i hough t  probable  by  some  that  his  Sesos- 
tris was  a  mythical  personage,  one  of  the  early  rep 
Egyptian  conquerors  and  I  hat  the  name  of  Sotoetra  was 
•fierwards  given  as  a  title  of  honour  to  other  iUusti 
monarchs.  At  ill  event!  we  ivow  know  from  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  that  Remeses  II.  was  WW  of  the  most  warlike  mo- 
narchs of  an  tie  nt  Egypt:  that  hie Wtti  extended  far,  and 
■gaii  nations.     Some  of  these  are  represented  as  of 

much  lighter  complexion  than  the  Egyptians,  with  Hawing 
beards,  and  dresses  evidently  Asiatic.  It  is  probable  that 
In*  campaign*  extended  to  Amu.  perhaps  against  the  kings 

tThat  the  old  kings  of  Egypt  extended  their 
ainions  to  the  east  and  norih -east,  IS  was  done  by  their 
jek  and  Mohammedan  successors,  is  not  only  very  likely, 
Sat  it  is  attested  as  a  bet  bj  the  Scripture,  J  Kings  wjv.  7, 
re,  at  a  1  a  I  e  r  i  >e  i  i  oil,  *  he  1 1  the  po  we  r  « *  f  B  %  y  p  t  had  beg  u  n 
aline,  we  are  told  that  the  kinsr  of  that  country  ■  came 
ire  out  of  his  land  ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon 
ebuchuduczzar)  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
river   Euphrates   all    that    pertained    to   the    king  of 
t,'  which  prove  that  the  dominion  of  Egypt 

tided  at  one  time  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  It  has 
Itod  that  the  figures  of  the  prisoners  made 
tt,  who  fought  against  Sennacherib,  previous  to 
ezzar s  time  (2  King 9  xix.  wj,  are  represented  in 
moments  as  similar  to  those  captured  by 
if  the  loth  dyus 
■meecs  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ameuophis,  ac- 
I  ho  (Phtahmenlmneioftep,  according  to  the 
■ins  lo  be  the  same  as  the  Pheron 
lerodotuj  and  the  Sesoosis  II.  of  Diodurus, 
who*  according  to  both  the  latter  historian*,  was  struck 
l>hnd,  hut  recovered  Ins  Bight.  With  bun  ended  the  lflth 
The  19th  Isoof  Diospolitana,  began  about 

I  till  1170.     During  this  period  the 
',.*>k  place,  in  the  reign  of  a  Ifameses,  supposed 
firth  of  that  name,  according  to  Plm\ .    Herodotus 
King  Proteus  as  contemporary  with   the 
lie  20th  and  J  f  ,^t  dynasties  nothing  is  known 
-  of  smiie  of  the  kings,  according  to 
signs.     The  Pharaoh  whose  daughter   Solo- 
•Tried,  1013  b.c.,  must  have  been  one  of  the  21*1  dy- 
It  is  curious  that,  from  the  Exodus  till  Solomon *s 
id  of  nearly  live  centuries,  no  mention  is  made 
mres  of  Egypt,  which  proves  that  the  storm  of 
saed  off  either  to  the  eastward  of 
that  the  Egyptian  conquerors   followed   the 
road  by  Gaza  and  the  Phoenician  coast,  leaving 
land  of  J  udasa  to  then  right.    (Wilkinson,  Materia 
i,  Part  iij     The  *22d  dynasty,  beginning  with 
ording  to  Manet  ho,  ami  Sbeahoak,  nceording 
win.  began  to  reign  about  978  h.c*, 
the  Shishak  of  the  Scripture,  at  whose  court 
luge  and  married  his  daughter,  and  who, 
t'i  death,  plundered  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
r  of  Rehoboaiu  VI  Chronicles*  xii.).     Shishak 
I  as  coming  to  the  attack  4  with  1200  chariots 
and  an  immense  multitude  of  Lu- 
obabty  Libyans),  of  Sukkiims,  and  Ethiopians.1     Of 
I.,  the  luooeioof  of  Shoshonk,  we  have  a  date  at 
>  commemorating  the  1 1th  year  of  hi*  reign,     Zcfah, 
in  king  or  chief,  who  attacked  Asa,   king  of 
I  >sorkon*s  eon  temporary. 

poli tan,  like  the  preceding, 

it    *JitH  u.c.  with  Osorkon  II.    Homer  is  be- 

e  nourished  about  his  time,  and  he  speaks  of 

lue.     The  24th  dynasty,  which  is 

-,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  begins 

horUof  Manet  ho,  the  Bakhor  or  Pehor  of  the 

12  n .•■       Diodorus  places  a  long  pe- 

ign  and  that  of  Sabacos,  the  Ethiopian, 

,t  but  one  in  the  Phonetic 

hi  that  of  Manet  ho  i  (Sabakoph, 

>th  dynasty  of  Ethiopians,  who,  about 

'   I  fpper  Egypt,     Tehrak 

f  Ins  su<  tinacherib, 


7  J  *)  n.c.  Setlios,  a  priest  of  Hepheesus,  the  great  temple  of 
Memphis,  became  king,  and  ruled  at  Memphis,  contempo- 
rary wnh .  Tirhakah-     After  Selbos'  death  a  great   confu- 

or  anarchy  took  place.     At  last  twelve  chiefs  or  mo- 
narchs assembled   at  Memphis,  and  took  the  direction  of 
-.  which  they  retained  for  U  yean.  After  this  Psama- 
tik  l„  or  Psainmitichus,  the  son  of  Nechao  or  N  had 

pul  lo  death  by  Babaooa,  became,  by  the  aid  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  kins; of  all  Egypt,  about  650  u.<j.  His 
NecosIT,  the  Pharaoh  Neehoh  of  the  Scripture  VI  Kings 
win.)  marched  against  the  kins;  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
Euphrates:  he  defeated  and  slew  Josiah,  king  of  Jttdah,  616 
B.C.  He  also  began  the  canal  lhat  joined  the  east  brunch 
of  Ihu  Nde  With  the  Red  Sea.  iii>  SQCOessor,  Psamatik 
II.,  was  followed  by  Psamatik  III.*  supposed  by  tOtue  to  bi- 
ll" Apriesof  Maiwttl  \  and  (he  Pharaoh  of  Iluphra  of  the 
Scripture,  who  defeated  the  Phoenicians,  took  Sidon.  and 
invaded  Cyprus,  which  was  finally  subjected  by  A  ma- is,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  Amasis  lasted 
forty- four  years,  according  to  a  date  on  the  momiuieuls : 
Ins  successor,  Psamnienitus,  reigned  only  six  months,  when 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  Cambyses,  52  j  u.c\.  who  overran  und 
ravaged  the  country,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
in  the  neighbouring 

The    % 7th    dynasty    includes   the    Persian    King)    frem 
Cambyses  to  Darius  Nothus,  during  which  tune  B 
■  provinoje,  thOQgh  ■   very  unruly  one,  uf  the   Petsian   mo 
norchy.     It  was  during  this  period  that  Herodotus  visited 
Egypt.   Though  be  mw  that  <  ountry  in  a  stale  of  humiliation 
and  depression,  yet  baWOi  powerfully 8 tTUok  by  its  buildings, 
and  its  highly  advanced  lOCia]  state,  as  well  as  b\  (he  peeu- 
Uariliet  ox  its  manners  and  iu>lilutions.     Egypt  Bl  peai 
have  made  upon  Herodotus  ;ni  [tnpresslop  something  lil 
that  nrodttooa  hy  England  upon  Freinh  or  other  continental 
travellers  in  I  he  last  century,  as  being  a  country  unlike  any 
ul  htr.     But  Herodotus  derived  his  in  formation  concern 
Egyptian  history  chiefly  from  the  priests  of  Memphis,  and 

luenilv  his  account  is  very  meagre  in  all  that  relates 
to  Thebes  and  Hcltupulis.  the  two  other  great  centres  of 
Egyptian  hierarchy. 

After  levers]  revolts  the  Egyptians  succeeded  In  [daring 
Amvita-us,  or  Auinahorlo,  a  iSuitc,  on  the  throne,  about  -114 
Mi     This  km  the  2Bth  dvna-.lv.     He 

by  the  29th  dynasty,  of  Mcndesians,  who 
defended  Egypt    against  the  repealed  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, with  the  asyislanee  of  Greek  auxiliaries  Under  A 
laus  and  others.     At  last  Nei  being   defeated  by 

Oohua,  tied  into  Ethiopia,  ,'Uo  ux\,  and  Egypt  tell  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  The  Perstsns  were  mic- 
i  reiled  by  the  Macedonians,  who,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, founded  ihe  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  OT  Lsgldv, 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  fur  maily  30<J  years,  and  restoied 
that  country  to  a  considerable  decree  of  prosperity,  [Pto- 
lemv.]  At  ihe  death  of  Cleopatra,  3U  BC,  Ei1 
reduced  to  a  Roman  provim-e  by  Augustus. 

Having  now  closed  ttiis  brief  summary  of  the  bi>terv  of 
autient  E^\pt,  imperfect  and  conjectural  in  part  as  it  un- 
avoidably is,  we  shall,  in  a  few  words,  advert  to  the  BOCJoJ 
condition  of  the  country  under  its  native  kings.  That  con- 
dition is  now  Inlerabls  well  kiur.ui  by  the  atte:; 
aminatiou  of  its  remaining  monuments  and  their  NuLptui 
und  paintings.  The  researches  of  the  Freiuh  in  the  exnf- 
dttion  to  Egypt,  and  of  Belzoni,  Chatnpollion,  i'  ad 

others,  hare  put  us  in  possession  of  a  series  ol  \i 

dently  drawn  from  the  life,  and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  in* 
dustry,  and  habits  of  the  anlient  Egyptians.  Tti  these 
works  and  the  plates  which  aremnpany  them  we  must  refer 
the  leader.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  singular  Dili 
had  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement  aud  luxury  at  i 
time  when  the  whole  western  world  was  still  involved  in 
barbarism;  when  the  history  of  Europe,  including  Greece, 
had  not  yet  begun;  and  long  before  Carthage,  Athens,  and 
Rome,  were  thought  of.    This  high  state  of  material  eivdiza- 

as  attained   under  a  system  uf  institutions  and  policy 
which  resembles  in  some  respects  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
It  was  a  monarchy  based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy. 
The  inhabit  ants  were  divined   into  a  kind  of  hereditary 
i,  the  first  of  which  C  Ita,  who  filled 

the  chief  offices  of  the  stale.    They  were  the  deposltad 
and  the  expounders  of  the  law  and   the  religion   of  the 
country.  They  monopolized  the  principal  branches  ofleam- 

they    were   judges,    physicians,    architects.      Tl 
sacred  books,  like  their  temples,  were  not  open  to  the  vulgar. 
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They  had  a  language  or  at  least  a  writing  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  king  himself,  if  not  of  their  caste,  was 
adopted  into  it,  was  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  and  became 
bound  by  its  regulations.  The  priests  were  exempt  from 
ail  duties,  and  a  large  portion  of  land  was  set  apart  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  wo  read  in  Genesis,  that  when  Pharaoh 
in  a  season  of  famine  bought,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  all 
the  land  of  the  Egyptians  on  condition  of  feeding  them  out 
of  his  stores, '  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not, 
for  the  priests  had  a  portion  (of  corn)  assiinicd  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
tliL-m,  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands.'  (xlvii.  22.)  And 
again  when  Joseph,  after  the  scarcity  was  over,  made  it  a  law 
of  the  land  that  the  king  should  have  for  ever  after  a  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  restoring  the  rest  to  the 
owners;  he  excepted  only  '  the  land  of  the  priests,'  which  be- 
came not  Pharaoh's.'  (ib.  26.)  The  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
ture is  here  perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  of  Herodotus 
and  other  historians.  The  priests  were  subject  to  certain 
strict  regulations :  they  abstained  from  certain  meats,  and  at 
times  from  wine,  made  their  regular  ablutions,  had  but 
one  wife,  while  polygamy  was  allowed  to  tho  other  castes, 
and  they  wore  a  poculiar  dress  according  to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  caste,  for  Egypt  had  a 
standing  army  from  a  very  remote  period,  divided  into  regi- 
ments or  battalions,  each  having  its  standard  with  a  peculiar 
emblem  raised  on  a  pike  and  carried  by  an  officer.  Their 
arms  were  the  bow,  sword,  battle-axe,  shield,  knife  or  dag- 
ger, spear,  club,  and  sling.  Their  besieging  engines  were 
the  battering-ram,  the  testudo,  and  the  scaling  ladder. 
They  had  a  military  music,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  drum, 
cymbals,  pipe,  trumpet,  and  other  instruments.  The  mili- 
tary caste  was  held  in  high  repute  and  enjoyed  great  privi- 
leges. Each  soldier  was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land, 
exempt  from  every  charge,  which  he  either  cultivated  him- 
self when  not  on  active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  or 
farmers.  Those  who  did  the  duty  of  royal  guards  had  be- 
sides an  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They  were  inured  to 
the  fatigues  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises,  such  as  wrest- 
ling, cudgelling,  racing,  sporting,  and  other  games,  of  which 
the  representations  still  exist  on  their  monuments: 

The  husbandmen  furnied  another  class,  which  was  next  in 
rank,  as  agriculture  was  highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. They  made  use  of  the  plough  and  other  implements. 
They  had  various  breeds  of  large  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs, 
and  a  quantity  of  poultry  reared  chiefly  by  artificial  means, 
the  eggs  being  hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
country  in  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  been 
divided  into  hundreds,  each  with  a  peculiar  banner,  which 
they  followed  when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magis- 
trate for  the  census,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct ; 
and  if  found  delinquent,  were  punished  with  the  stick. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  the  artificers  and  tradesmen, 
who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  progress  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  mechanical  arts  is  evident  from  their  monu- 
ments, painting*,  and  sculptures;  in  which  the  various 
handicrafts  are  represented.  The  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  lead,  which  are  in  the  mountains  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Reel  Sea,  were  worked  at  a  very  remote  date  under  the 
early  Pharaohs.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Aga- 
l  hare  hides  on  the  Red  Sea  which  describes  their  manner  of 
working  the  gold  mines  and  smelting  the  metal,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  who  were  compelled  to  do  that  labour. 
(British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9.)  The 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gilding. 
The  art  of  fabricating  glass  was  early  known  among  them. 
Beads  of  glass,  generally  coloured  blue,  are  found  on  many 
mummies,  as  well  as  other  ornaments  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
the  same  material.  A  kind  of  antient  porcelain,  some- 
times covered  with  enamel  and  varnish  is  found  in  great 
quantities  in  Egypt.  Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most 
elegant  forms.  The  taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in 
several  of  their  articles  of  furniture  is  not  surpassed  by  oui 
most  refined  manufactures  of  modern  times.  In  the  great 
French  work  and  in  the  recent  one  of  Rosellini  we  have 
specimens  of  many  articles  of  furniture,  especially  chairs 
nnd  couches,  which  are  singularly  beautiful  in  their  forms 
Linen  cloth,  plain  or  embroidered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an 
article  of  Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among 
foreign  nations.  (Ezekiel  xxvii.  7.)  The  art  of  making 
leather  was  also  known  to  them. 
The  last  class  or  caste  included  pastors  or  herdsmen, 


poulterers,  fishermen,  and  servants.     The  herdsmen  and 
shepherds  appear  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  contempt 
among  them.     Besides  servants,  they  had  a  number  of 
slaves,  both  black  and  white.     Fish  was  an  article  of  com- 
mon food,  except  to  the  priests.    "Wine  of  native  growth 
was  used  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of  beer  was  the  drink  of 
the  poor.    An  account  of  the  different  grains,  plants,  and 
trees,  tho  produce  of  antient  Egypt,  and  also  of  its  native 
animals,  is  given  in  Wilkinson's  "Topography  of  Thebes,  ch. 
v.,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  antient  EgirfAiam. 
The  above  mentioned  five  caates  as  bpecitied  by  Diodorus 
i.  74,  were  subdivided  into  ranks  according  to  the  various 
callings  and  trades,  and  this  has  occasioned  seme  variety 
in  their  enumeration.     Herodotus  reckons  seven  caste*, 
Plato  six,  others  have  not  reckoned  the  despised  shepherd* 
as  a  caste,  and  others  have  counted  the  military  as  one  ca»ie 
with  the  husbandmen,  as  being  drafted  from  the  body  of 
the  latter.    Like  the  Hindoo,  every  Egyptian  was  required 
to  follow  his  father's  profession  and  to  remain  in  his  caste. 
That  such  institutions  were  incompatible  with  our  mo- 
dern  notions  of    independence   and   freedom  is  evident 
enough;  but  freedom  is  a  word  differently  understood  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  the  Egyptians,  trained  up 
as  they  were  from  infancy  to  reverence  laws  which  they 
deemed  immutable,  might  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  degree 
of   happiness    as  most   nations    in  the  old  world.     But 
the  degradation  of  the  lowest  caste,  and  the  waste  of  human 
strength  and  human  life  in  the  working  of  their  mines  and 
the  building  of  their  pyramids  and  other  colossal  structures, 
and  the  frequency  and  nature  of  the  summary  punishments 
inflicted,  as  mentioned  by  Diodorus  and  confirmed  by  their 
monuments,  seem  to  imply  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  lower  classes  especially,  found  their  superiors  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste  to  be  hard  task-masters. 

Tho  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  exact  sciences  has 
been  taken  for  granted  without  sufficient  evidence.  Of 
their  astronomy  wo  know  but  little,  but  it  aprean 
to  have  been  confounded  with  mythology  and  astrology, 
and  made  subservient  to  religious  polity.  [Drxdehab, 
I  Zodiac  of.]  Their  year  was  of  365  days:  for  their  roeibod 
|  of  correcting  it  see  Sothiac  Period.  Diodorus  says  that 
they  foretold  comets ;  but  he  also  says  that  they  foretold 
future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  whether  they  were  fuc- 
cessful  in  either  or  both  cases.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
the  vast  and  intricate  ground  of  Egyptian  mythohgv.  and 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  special  works  on  that  subject  by 
Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  Their  mythology  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  symbolical,  but  afierwaids  de- 
generated, at  least  for  the  vulgar,  into  gross  idol  at  ry.  That 
they  had  some  practical  knowledge  of  geometry,  ^  hich  indeed 
must  have  been  requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings, &c.  is  generally  admitted.  Yet  they  appear  not  to  have 
known  until  a  comparatively  later  period' that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
of  the  Nile.  Their  boats  were  rude  and  clumsy,  and  chiefly 
constructed  for  river  navigation.  They  were  for  a  long  tint 
averse  to  maritime  expeditions  from  superstitious  prejudice, 
probably  instilled  by  their  priests  in  order  to  keep  them 
secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  Phoenicians 
were  then  the  sea-carriers  of  Egypt.  It  was  chiefly  after 
the  restoration  effected  by  Psamaticus  I.,  and  their  conse- 
quent intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  that  their  rigidity  a 
this  and  other  respects  relaxed :  they  had  their  ships  of  war 
both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  and  under  Apnea 
Egypt  had  sufficient  naval  power  and  skill  to  cone  with  tin 
fleets  of  Tyre.  His  predecessor  Necos  II.  is  said  by  Hew 
dotus  to  have  dispatched  some  Phoenician  vessels  by  thai 
Red  Sea  to  circumnavigate  Libya  (Africa),  and  to  return 
to  Egypt  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  they  effected 
The  truth,  or  at  least  the  extent  of  this  expedition  has  beam 
much  questioned.  [Africa.]  There  is  a  curious  story  hi 
Plato's '  Critias,'  of  Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  having  toM 
Solon  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  which  he  said  were  larger  than 
Asia  and  Africa  united,  which  seems  to  imply  something  Uks 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  Western  Contiuent 

The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver  and 
gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Sennaar,  and  its  vatae 
was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  purity  by  flre.  Gold 
was  brought  to  Egypt  from  different  tributary  countries  of 
Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what  they  drew  from  their 
own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Egypt,  derived  from  the 
taxes  alone,  amounted,  even  during  trie  negligent  admina- 
tration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  to  12,500  talents,  between  thrw 
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toil  four  millions  sterling.  Diodorus  reckoned  1(3  popula- 
tion at  seven  millions,  and  Jo^ephua  at  seven  millions  and 
a  half,  exclusive  of  that  of  Alexandria,  which  exceeded 
30i>OUO.  For  furthor  particulars  on  the  commerce,  re- 
sources and  policy  of  antient  Egypt,  see  Hecrcn^  He- 
ttarches.  Cham  poll  ion  le  Jeune  in  his  '  Egyptc  sous  los 
Piiaraons,'  has  endeavoured  to  retrace  the  national  names 
and  localities  of  the  antient  Egyptian  towns,  muny  of  which 
bad  disappeared  long  before  Strabo's  time,  or  their  names 
bad  been  disfigured  by  the  Greek  writers.  Egypt  was, 
according  to  Cham  poll  ion,  divided  already  under  the 
Pharaohs  into  36  nomes  or  government*,  10  in  the  Thebais 
or  Upper  Egypt,  16  in  Middle  Egypt,  and  10  in  Lower 
Egypt,  commonly  called  the  Delta.  Each  nomo  was  sub- 
divided into  districts  or  loparchies.  This  was  exclusive  of 
the  Oases,  the  dependencies  on  the  side  of  Nubia,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  existing  monuments  of  an- 
tient Egypt  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  respective  heads,  such 
as  Dbxderah,  Edfu,  Pyramids,  Thkbks,  &c,  and  for  the 
general  character  of  Egyptian  architecture  to  the  following 
article. 

Modern  History.    Passing  over  the  ages  during  which 
Egypt  was  a  province  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  (sec  Hamil- 
ton's /Egyptian^  on  the  State  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans, 
snd  map  of  Egypt  with  the  names  of  the  Roman  period,  by 
Rftoul  Rochette),  we  begin  the  modern  history  of  Egvpt  at 
.  the  Mohammedan  conquest.    Under  the  Caliphate  of  Omar, 
(accessor  of  Abu  Bekr,  Amer  Ebn  el  As  invaded  Egypt,  a.d. 
633,  and  took  Pel  u  si  urn  and  Babylon  of  Egypt,  a  strong  Ro- 
man station,  which  sustained  seven  months'  siege.     John 
Meeaukes,  governor  of  Memphis  for  the  Byzantine  emperor, 
treacherously  surrendered  his  trust,  and  the  Copts  agreed  to 
pay  tribute  or  a  capitation  tax  to  the  Caliph,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  old  men,  women,  and  monks.    The  hatred,  not  only 
tolilical   but  religious,  which  the  Copts  bore  to  the  Greeks, 
facilitated  the  success  of  the  Moslems.    Tho  first  mosque 
on  Egyptian  ground  rose  v.ith  the  new  town  of  Fostat  on 
the  site  of  Roman  Babylon.     Alexandria  made  a  long  nnd 
obstinate  defence ;  it  fell  at  last,  and  was  plundered.    The 
'Saracen  General  asked  the  Caliph  what  was  to  he  done  with 
the  library,  and  Omar  ordered  it  to  be  burnt.     But  the 
libraries  of  the  Ptolemies  had  peri  *hed  before — the  Brurhion 
tu  destroyed  during  the  lic^c  of  A  -ilius  Caesar,  and  that 
of  the  Serapion  was  dispersed  by  Thoophilus  the  Patriarch, 
a-d.  390  ;   the  library  destroyed  by  Omar's  order  was  there- 
fere  a  more  recent  collection.    [Alexandrian  Library.] 
The  whole  of  Egypt  as  far  as  Sycnc  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
province  of  the  Caliphate,  the  capital  of  which  was  Fostat.  In 
A-m  868,  Ahmed  ebn  e'  Tooloon,  governor  of  Epypt  for  the 
Abbaside  Caliphs,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  TfMloonides.  which  hstcd 
fi!1  906,  when  the  Caliphs  retook  Egypt.   But  in  fM'J  Abnyd 
Allah  el  Mahdee  after  usurping  the  government  of  Eastern 
Africa,  invaded  Egypt,  which  he  retained  till  93 1,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  Caliph.      In  935   El 
Akhahed  Mohammed  ebn  Titdig,  a  Turkish  chief  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Caliph,  usurped  the  government  of  Egypt, 
and  began  a  new  dynasty  which  lasted  till  970,  when  the 
Fatmieh  or  Fatemides,  the  successors  of  Mahdee,  who  had 
continued  to  rule  in  Africa,  took  possession  of  Egypt.     El 
tfoez,  who  styled  himself  Caliph,  built  Misr  el  Kahirnh, 
where*  he  fixed  his  residence,  leaving  Yousef  Ebn  Zeiri  his 
viceroy  in  Africa.     From  that  time  till  1 171,  the  Fatemite 
Caliphs  reigned  over  Egypt,  independent  of  and  rivals  to  the 
^MfliffV1"'  Caliphs  of  Bagdad.    This  was  the  period  of  the 
van  of  the  early  Crusades,  in  which  the  Fatemides  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.    Egypt  retained  much  of  its  importance 
and  splendour  under  their  dynasty.     (See  Etat  Arabe  de 
FEfypte,  bv  Sylvester  de  Sacy,  joined  to  his  translation  of 
Abdallatif.)'    The  Kurd  Salah  e'  deen  Yoosef  Ebn  Eyoob 
foccceded  to  the  Fatemides  in  1171,  and  founded  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Eyoobites,  which  lasted  till  1250,  when  El  Moez, 
a  Turkoman  memlook  or  slave,  after   murdering  Touran 
Shin,   usurped   the  throne,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
the  Bah  ante  Sultans,  who  took  possession  of  Syria  also. 
Barbers,   a    memlook   also,    assassinated    his    master  in 
1361  or  62,  mado  himself  Sultan  of  Egypt,  retook  Syria 
from  the  Tatars,  took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Caliphate  of  Asia,  and  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
and  over  pirt  of  Armenia.    His  descendants  reigned  till 
1382,   maintained  possession  of  Syria  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts.    Their 
dynasty  is  known  by  the  name  of  Baharitc  Memlook  Me- 


leks  or  Sultans.  They  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Caliphs, 
but  allowed  the  descendants  of  the  Abbasides  to  retain  that 
name,  and  to  live  in  Egypt  under  their  subjection,  as  a  sort 
of  state  prisoners. 

In  1382  Dowlet  el  Memeleek  el  Borstfeh,  a  Circassian 
slave,  took  possession  of  the  tlirone  and  founded  tho  dy- 
nasty of  the  Borgcuh,  or  Circassian  Memlooks,  which 
lasted  till  1517,  when  Selim  1.,  the  Ottoman  sultan,  ad- 
vanced into  Egypt,  defeated  the  Memlooks  at  the  battle 
of  Ileliopolis,  and  caused  Toman  Bey,  the  last  of  their 
kings,  to  be  hanged  at  Cairo.  Selim  abolished  the  dynast)-, 
but  not  the  aristocracy  of  the  Memlooks ;  he  even  made 
conditions  with  the  Memlooks  by  a  regular  treaty,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a  republic,  governed  by  twenty- 
four  beys  tributary  to  him  and  his  successors,  who  appointed 
a  pacha,  or  governor,  to  reside  at  Cairo.  This  pacha,  how- 
ever, was  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment without  the  consent  of  the  beys,  who  might  even 
suspend  him  from  his  functions  if  he  acted  arbitrarily,  until 
the  pleasure  of  the  Porte  should  be  known.  The  beys  were 
to  elect  from  among  themselves  a  sheik  of  Be  lad  to  be  their 
head,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Porte  as  the  chief  of  the 
republic.  In  time  of  war  the  republic  was  to  send  1 2,000  men 
to  join  the  Ottoman  armies.  In  other  respects  the  republic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Memlook  aristocracy,  was  to  enjoy  absolute 
power  over  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  levy  taxes,  keep  a  mi- 
litary force,  raise  money,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  year  887  of  the  He- 
gira,  a.d.  1517.  (Savary,  Lettrex  sur  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.)  Under 
this  form  of  government  Egypt  remained  nominally  subject 
to  the  Porte,  against  whose  authority  the  Memlooks  often 
openly  revolted,  till  tho  French  invasion  of  1798,  when  Bona- 
parte, under  the  pretence  of  delivering  Egypt  from  the  yoke  of 
tlie  Memlooks,  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  English 
sent  an  expedition  in  1801  to  aid  the  Porte,  which  drove  away 
the  French,  and  restored  the  pacha  appointed  by  the  sultan. 
The  Memlooks  and  the  pacha,  however,  could  not  agree  ; 
scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place,  and  at  last 
the  present  pacha,  Mchomct,  or  rather  Mohha mined  Ali, 
contrived  tocollect  mostof  the  beys  with  their  principal  officers 
within  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  under  pretence  of  an  entertain- 
ment, where  he  had  them  all  massacred  in  March,  1811.  A 
few  escaped  into  Upper  Egypt, from  whence  they  were  driven 
into  Nubia,  and  being  also  driven  from  thence  in  1821,  the 
few  who  survived  took  refuge  in  Dar-fur.  [Dongol  a.]  Thus 
ended  the  Memlook  power,  which  had  ruled  over  Egypt  for 
more  than  four  centuries.  Savary  gives  an  account  of  the 
institutions  of  that  lingular  body,  which  were  still  in  full 
force  in  his  time.  Their  destruction,  although  perfidiously 
contrived,  has  been  undoubtedly  a  benefit  to  Egypt,  for  their 
government  was  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive  as  their  moral 
character  was  depraved.  It  was  a  government  of  slaves  who 
had  become  masters,  for  the  body  of  Memlooks  was  perpe- 
tually recruited  from  young  slaves  brought  chiefly  from 
Georgia  and  Circassia.  Ever)'  hey  was  a  tyrant  in  his  own 
district.  There  was  not  even  union  among  them,  as  they 
were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  Personal  bravery 
or  animal  courage  was  their  only  virtue,  if  it  deserves  that 
name.  Egypt  suffered  more  under  the  Memlooks  than 
during  any  other  period  of  its  history. 

Present    State  of  Egypt.— This  counlrt  is  commonly 
divided  by  geographers  into  three  regions,  namely,  Bahan, 
or  Maritime,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt ; 
and  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt.   But  the  administrative  division 
of  tho  country  is  by  provinces,  or  prefectships,  of  winch 
there  are  fifteen  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  ten  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Egypt  together.    The  provinces  are— 1.  Masr,  or 
Cairo,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
countrv,  and  the  town  of  Boolak,  the  port  of  Cairo  on  the 
Nile,  Old  Cairo,  or  Fostat,  and  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea ;  2. 
Kelioub,  north  of  Cairo,  with  the  towns  of  Kelioub.  Mata- 
rveh,  near  the  ruins  of  Ileliopolis ;  Artrib.  Choubra,  where 
the  pacha  has  a  fine  country  residence,  and  Abouzabel 
where  is  the  new  College  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
300  pupils,  and  a  large  hospital  attached  to  it ;  3.  Belbeys, 
east  of  Kelioub,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert:  4.  Chibeh, 
north  of  Belbeys,  with  the  towns  or  village*  of  Chibeh,  and 
Tell  Bastah,  and  Heydeh ;  5.  MitGh amer  north  of  K<*. 
lioub  and  near  the  Damictta  branch  ol  the  Mc;  6.  Matu 
sourah,  north  of  Mit  Ghamcr,  likewise  on  the  east  ha  nk 
of  the  Damietta  branch,  with  the  town  of  Mansourah,  at*^ 
the  village  of  Tmay  el  Emdid,  which   has    *  monoUtH 
of  granUe;  7.  Damietta,  with  the  town*  of  l^mieAta  * 
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Meiizalch,  and  the  forts  of  El  Arish  ami  Tyneh.  on  the 
borri  Syrian  Desert  ;  B,  Iffehollet  el  Kebir,  with  the 

town  of  thai  name,  within  the  actual  Delta,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Demtetta  branch,  end  the  small  towns  of  Semennout 
and  Abousir ;  0.  Tuntah,  smith  of  Mehullet,  with  the  town 
of  Tanlnh,  Situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  one  of  the 
priimpal  towns  of  1.  i'm  i  Egvpf,  remarkable  for  its  fine 
mosque,  end  the  bur  which  takes  place  three  limes  a-year, 
and  is  much  frequented  hy  pilgrims  who  come  to  visit  the 
Ahmed  el  Bedaouy,  a  celebrated  Moham- 
uu"]  HL  Melig,  south  ofTantah  with  the  town-  of 

Melig  ami  Chibu  el  Koum  ;  1 1.  Menouf,  south  of  Melig,  and 
within  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile; 
14,  Negfleh,  with  (he  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  Otwest 
bunk  of  the  Rosen  a  branch,  and  the  towns  of  Terra n eh 
and  Warden  ;  13.  Fouah,  north-west  of  Mehallct,  with  the 
lawn  "f  Rashid,  or  Rosetta,  and  the  towns  of  Fouah  and 
U.-ir . H it ;  11  DftmanhoaTj  oil  the  left  bank  of  the  Rose tta 
branch,  north  of  NeffUch,  with  the  towns  of  Damanhour  and 
Rabmanych  ;   I  ."i.  Alexandria*  with  the  city  of  that  name. 

On  entering  the  \  alley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Delia  side 
we  find.  I,  Jizeh,  on  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  op 
posite  Cairo,  i  small  town,  head  of  the  prefeetehtp  of  that 
name,  near  the  great  pyramids,  and  not  fir  from  (he  ruins 
of  Memphis,  upon  which  are  built  three  modern  vill 
Bedreebtn,  Mit  Rehyueh,  and  afemf;  2.  Beuisouef,  south 
of  Jiieh,  on  the  same  wide  of  the  Nile,  a  considerable  end 
industrious  town,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  district*  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  with  the  towtti  of  Abo u  Girgah  and  Sa- 
malloot  further  south;  3.  On  the  oppo  n  Of  east  bank  of 
■  lii-  Nile  is  Am  In  a  town  and  prefectship;  4.  West  ofBe- 
nisouefis  the  district  of  FaYoum,  with  the  town  ofMedinel 
el  Fa  mum  ;  5.  South  of  Beuisouef,  but  extending  on  both 
bunks  of  the  Nile,  is  the  district  of  Miu\c.h,  with  the  towns 
of  Mtnych,  Melaoui,  and  Bshmounein  OH  the  left,  and  those 
of  Sheyk  Abadeh  and  El  Bershel  on  the  right  hank; 
6,  Manfalout,  south  of  Minveln  with  the  town  of  that  name 
on  the  left  bank,  and  several  villages  on  both  hanks  of  the 
Nile:  7.  SioUt,  with  the  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of 
Up]  andtheresi  r«  It  is situated 

on  the  kfi  bank,  is  a  groat  slave  market,  and  the  entrepot 
of  the  caravan  trade  with  Darf-fur  and  Sennaar,  with  a  spa- 
cious  bazaar,  and  12,000  inhabitants — Richardson  says 
20,000  s  Girgeh, south  of  Siout,  with  the  towns  of  Girgeh, 
"oou  inhabitants,  on  the  left,  and  Ekhmym,  10,000,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile;  9,  stencil,  with  tli4?  town  of  that 
i ii oie,  on  the  right  bank,  which  has  5000  inhabitants,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  ObeSOlI  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  known  for  its  manufactory  of 
porous  earthen  vest  Ibr  keeping  water  cool.    Kims, 

the  ruins  of  Coptos,  Dendt  rah,  on  the  left  hank,  and 
the  rums  of  Thebes  and  of  Ahydus  axe  in  I  he  prefectship  of 
t0.  Ksneh,  the  most  southern  province  of  Egypt, 
with  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  left  bank,  with  si 
400U  inhabitants,  manufactories  of  cottons  and  shawls,  and 
pottery  j  it  is  a  great  market  for  camels,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  Abyssinian  trade.  The  other  towns  are  Edfu,  As- 
Iv-Him  Oinbou,  with  a  fine  temple,  and 
Selseteh,  Wtth  Iti  uuarries, 

F>u  the  -principal  towns  of  Egypt  Bee  the  respective  heads 
Alexandria,  Gairo,  Damiktta,  Rosetta,  kc  The  po- 
pulation of  the  smaller  lown>  is  very  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained* as  there  is  no  census  or  register  kept. 

The  whole  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Delta,  is  reckoned  at  17,000  iqUBTfi  miles. 
The  resident  population  has  been  generally  stated  at 
two  millions  and  a  half,  but  a  recent  traveller  think*  it 
not  exceed  two  millions  at  the  utmost,  of  whom 
•  i>,uuo  are  Mohammedan  Egyptians,  including  the  fel- 
lah* of  peasants  and  the  townspeople  ;  i  50,000  are  Copts  or 
Christian  Egyptians;  [0,000  are  Otinajitoes  or  Turks  and 
Albanians,  as  vet  the  ruling  rare;  5000  Syrians,  3000  Gri 
3000  Jews,  and  8000  Armenians,  and  about  70,001 

Nubians,  Ifoghrebins,  fee    (Lane's  Mtjdem 

leu  la  t  ion  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 

tghbouring  deserts,  whose  numbei  cannot  lined, 

ere  not  included.     The  language  of  the  natives  Is  Arabic ; 

but  Turkish  is  still  the  language  of  the  sent    Fur 

the  Cophl  ptie  language    Bee    those  articles.     The 

■al  bulk  of  the  Mohammedan  natives  is  of  Arab  stork, 
hut  many  Copts  or  aborigine*  have  al  different  times 
embraced    Mooammedanjtm,    ond    numerous    intei  i 

taken   place  between  the   Arab  settler*  and 


the  Copts,  Nubians.  &c.    The  fellahs  of  Egypt  luv 

much  of  ibeir  original  Arabian  character;  they  art*  I 

proverbislh  tame  and  servile,  and  ore  despised  1 

touring  Beduius,  who  never  give  them  their  daughter*  in 

marriage.     The  townspeople  may  be  eonaideret 

attained  as  high  a  degree  of  civilization  as  any  in  the  Ea*t: 

and  '  Cairo,1  save  Mr,  Lane,  'must  be  regarded  as  t! 

Arab  city  of  our  age.    There  is  no  other  place  in  wb 

can  obtain  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  111 

class  of  the  Arabs.1     The  men  illy  well  proper* 

Honed  and  muscular,  their  height  about  five  feet  eight  or 

it  nine  ;  the  women  beautifully  formed,  and  i 
fat.    Their  complexion  in  Cairo  and  the  northern  provinre* 
is  dear,  though  yellowish,  and  their  .-km  soft;  the  low* 
are    darker  and   coarser.      rl  middle 

Egypt  are  of  a  more  tawny  colour,  and  those  of  the  HOQtben 
provinces  are  of  a  deep  bronze  complexion.     Their  counte- 
nance in  general  is  of  a  fine  oval  form  :  ii 
though  rather  thick,  the  lips  rather  full,  tt 
brilliant,  the  beard  commonly  black  and  curly,  hut  *cantT. 
For  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  various  orders,  see  L 
Modem  Egyptian*,  vol.  i. 
The  climate  of  Egypt,  during  the  greater  part 
1  year,  is  salubrious.  The  khamseen,  or  hot  south  a 
blows  m  April  and  May,  is  oppt>  I  unhealth 

exhalations  from  the  sml  after  the  inundation  renoer  mi 
latter  part  of  the  autumn  less  healthy  than  the  summer 
and  Winter, and  cause  ophthalmia  and  dysentery,  and  »tlier 
diseases*     The  summer   !.  oppressive, 

accompanied  by  a  refreshing  northerly  breezy  aos 
the  air  being  extremely  dry.    Tins  dryness  bowaen  ceueul 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dust,  which  is"  very  am 
thermometer  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the  denth  ofwintei 
r>0u  to  60°  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
season  it  is  from  90°  to  100*,  and  about  i 
in  the  southern  parts   of  Upper  Egypt,      The  ch 
Upper  Egypt,  t ha nirh  hotter,  is  more  healthy  than  that  of 
the  lower  country.     The  plague  seldom  a  r  above 

Cairo.  Ophthalmia  is  also  more  common  in  Lower  Egypt* 
it  generally  arises  from  checked  pers]  -  aggra- 

vated by  the  dust  and  other  causes,  and  h\  the  neglect  aad 
tilth  of  the  natives,  so  that  great  numbers 
blind  in  one  or  both   eyes-     The  houses  of  il 
classes  in  the  principal  towns  are  substantial!)  built,  roomy, 
and   commodious,  but  the  dwellings  of  t 
especially  oi  the  peasants,  :ir,;  of  a  Vfr\  mean  di^criptioa, 
being  mostly  built  of  unbaked  brick,   cemented  wn; 
Manyp  of  them  are  mere  hovels.     Most  of  the  villages  of 
Egypt  are  situated  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  the  mate- 
rials of  former  buildings,  and  thus  rise  a  few  feet  above  the 
reach   of   the  inundation:    thev*  are  surrounded  by  palm- 
trees. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Egypt  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing w.i  which  are  IOWU  after  the  inui 

ed  in  about  three  or  tour  months  after:  wh«m 
beans,   pea  %  lentils,  vetches,  lupins  ,ei 

lettuce,   hemp,  cummin,  coriander,  poppv,   t 
melons,  and   cucumbers;    and   of   tl  summer 

plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial 
wulcr-wheets  and  other  machinery: 
onions,   millet,   henneh,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  cofTee. 
madder.     Rice  is  sown  in  tl 

her.  chiefly  near  Lake  Menzab  s,whn 

grow  mostly  in  gardens  near  th  vns, 

uid  Seville  orange  ripens  in  Jan 
peaches  utd  plums  in  June, apples,  pears, 
end  of  June,  grapes  at  the  beginning  of  Jul  * 
prickly  pears  end  of  Julv,  nates  and  i. 

gust,  dates  in  August,  citrus  medico 
in  October,  sweet  lemons  and  banana  in  Nov 
poor  fellah  or  tanner  u  ho  cnllt 
benefit  from  the  prodigality  of  nature;  he  is 
pay  a  heavy  hind-tax,  another  tax  to  governuv 
of  the  water-wheels,  besides  additio 
of  the  local  sheikh,  the  0>pt  sci 
ami  then  he  ta  obhged  to  sell  a  portion  or 
produce  ot  lus  land  to  the 
to  carry  ii  to  the  granary  at  hu 
to  supply  the  1 

and  convev  secretly  to  his  hut 
produce  at  his  own  labour.     He  ma)  eiifx-r  hi 
the  see«l  for  Ins  land,  or  obtain  it  as  a  1  the  go- 

vernment ;  but  in  the  latter  case  he  receives  hardly  threw 


of  what  ho  pay*  fur.  the  remainder  being  stolen  by 
subordinate  officer*.     The  pacha  has  dispossessed  all  the 
jhout   his  dominions,   giving  to 
-  a  partial  compensation,  a  pension  for  life,  so  that 
the  farmers  are  now  his  own  tenants  and  entirely  at  his 
(Lane,  vol.  L,  c.  4,  and  Wilkinson's  Thebes,  pp.  2tiS 

e  government  of  Molinnimed  Ali,  too  extravagantly 
iscd  by  some,  is  certainly  much  more  rational,  orderly, 
humane,  than  that  of  the  rawulooki  or  that  of  the  Old 
ill  the  other  dominions  of  the  Porte*     He  adiiiuus- 
ira partial  justice  to  all  hii  subjects,  without  regard  to 
has  established  regular  judicial  courts  and 
police;  has  dune  away  with  tortures  and  other  bar- 
punUhments;  has  encouraged  instruction  lo  ■  eer- 
.  cut ;  has  removed  must  of  the  ten  rant  i  i  judiees 
bis  subjects  against  the   arts   and 
lias  introduced  European  raanu- 
ry;  ho  keeps  a  print  ing-oilice  and  a 
:ued  schools  and  colleges  for  the  aits  and 
rid   for  military   and   naval    tactics.      All   this 
M  much   more  than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  a  j  <i 
lea   unacquainted  with   the  state   of  Egypt    and   other 
ire  ago.     But  ine  pacha's  am- 
Lis  difficulties  of  hii  situation  have  obliged  him 
two  violent  expedients,  an  enormous  taxation 
g  conscription.    The  pretended  legislative 
isscxubly  sitting  at  Cairo  is  a  mere  fiction  of  enthusiastic 
icnt .of  E-jypt  is  still  absolute  in 
the  word,  though  the  present  pacha 
:  to  govern  according  to  forms  and  refutations 
stabiished.      lie   has  formed   a 
_:  of  his  chief  officers  and  of  the  pruviu- 
i  and  sheikhs,  whom  he  occasionally 
of  the  subordinate  agents  of  tlie  govern- 
provinoes  still  exercise  occasional  acts  of  capri- 
cious tyranny,  which  seldom  reach  their  master's  ears,  but 
i  he  is  not  slow  in  punishing  the  offenders 
1  resting  the  grievances  of  the  oppressed.    Of  what 
really  done  a  good  sketch  may  be 
n  Plan  at,  Hi  \t  aire  de  la  Regeneration  dtt  PEgypte, 
at*,  p.  and  in  a  notice  of  the  same  work  in  No, 

:n  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1831*  The  re- 
farms  effected  by  Mohammed  All  are  far  more  complete 
Sid  effective  than  those  of  Sultan  Man  mood  in  Turkey,  and 
■redirected  by  a  keener  sagacity  and  with  a  steadier  pur- 

rv  pte  sous  le  gouvemement 
with  an  atlas,  Paris 
give*  a  foil   account  of  the  career  of  this  extraordinary 
man.     At  the  end  of  the  atlas  there  is  a  *  Tableau  du  Com* 
ttarce  de   1'Kgypte  avec  1' Europe/     For  the  various  arts 
lures  of  Egj  pt  see  Lane's  vol.  ii.  1. 
present  dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  extend  on 
lo  to  Senuaur  and  Kordofau,  and  on  the  other  o 

a  part  of  Cilicia  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tau- 
*e  is  likewise  possessed  of  the  fine  island  of  Candia. 
I  he  is  protector  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  lord  of 
i.   Ho  is  possessed  of  at  least  as  extensive  a  tract  of 
I  his  predecessors  of  the  Fatimile,  Ptolemaic, 
tee.    Whether  this  empire  will  survive  his 
v  doubtful  question.     His  power  is  founded  on 
military  force,  which  consists  of  between  fifty  and 
usand  regular  troops,   the  officers   of  which  are 
I  Os  man  lees,  aliens  to  Egypt,  and  the  soldiers 
I  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  despised  fellahs.    No 
Plan  at,  is  raised  above  the  rank  of  lieu  te- 
al! likewise  the  principal  offices  of  the 
But  the  native  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  quick 
^al  and  persevering;  they  make  ex* 
eat  themselves  of  old  prejudices  more 
i  the  Turks,  and  in  their   intercourse  with  Eu* 
libit  none  of  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  the 
ever  therefore  may  be  the  consequence  of  Mo- 
_  J  Ali*s  reforms,  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  his 
y,  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  impulse  which 
i  given  to  the  native  population  will  not  be  lost,  and 
reeds  of  improvement  scattered  about  Egypt  will 
rse  of  time  to  other  parts  of  the  Arab  world, 
pt  forms  the  central  and  so  important  a  part. 
mAN   ARCHITECTURE     This  was  not   in- 
Aed  ii  cad  of  Civil  Architecture,  for  the  rea- 

.  monumental  or  historical,  and  not  at  all 
r  itudf  to  the  architect  except  as  belonging  to 
.'.    his  art,  and  as  matter  of  curiosity;  se 
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totally  distinct  is  it  in  its  lasto  from  what  is  termed  classical 
antiquity.     Indeed,  until  of  comparatively  very  late  years, 
hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the  Egyptian  style,  oj 
edifices  executed  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  pyramids; 
lui   previously  to  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  no  satisfactory  delineations  had 
been  taken  of  the  temples  and  their  details;  but  merely 
such  views  as  were  calculated  to  convey  some  general  idea 
of  their  enormous  masses  and  colossal  grandeur.     Hence 
it  has  been  — we  may  say  oven  still  continues  Lo  be— regarded 
as  wonderful  both  for  the   gigantic  vastncaa  of  its  struc- 
tures, nod  the  prodigious  solidity  of  the  materials  uu  1  mode 
of  construction  employed^  hut  at  the  same  time  as  utti 
devoid  of  beauty  in  its  forms  arid  proportions, — uucuuthlv 
sublime.     Yet  as  the  first  unpreaaiou  of  strangeness  w< 
off— when    the  eye,   so   long  habituated   lo  Grecian 
modern  architecture  more  accustomed  to  it,  and 

the  fir^t  prejudices  against  it  are  overcome,  it  will  be  round 
to  poetess  much  elegance  in  some  of  us  forms,  togell 
with  powerful  and  legitimate  at  .1  effect 

In  character,  the  Egyptian    is    the  very   reverse  of  the 
Gothic    style;     for    although   both    are    distinguished     by 

grandeur  and  solemnity,  the  one  amis  at  pond  i\c 

neat,  and  affects  low  proportions,  and  great  extent  of  un- 
broken horizontal  lines;  while  the  other  affects  exactl)  the 
contrary — tlenderness  and  Loftiness,  forms  aspiring  upwards, 
and  extreme  diversity  of  outlines.  Notwithstanding,  too, 
that  Egyptian  architecture  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  Gieece,  it  exhibits,  together  with  what  stamps  the  affinity 
between  them,  many  striking  points  of  difference.  While 
thaw  agree  in  having  columns  supporting  a  horizontal  epfc- 
styliuin,  or  entablature,  and  in  the  general  proportions  re- 
sulting from  such  a  disposition,  tin  m  almost  all 
their  other  subordinate  particulars*  It  will,  therefore,  not 
only  be  interesting  in  itself,  but  facilitate  explanation,  to 
compare  the  Egyptian  style  with  the  Greek,  as  described  in 
the  articles  Civil  Architecture  and  Column.  Although, 
in  the  massiveness  of  its  proportions,  in  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  effect,  its  character  partakes  more  of  that  of  the 
earlier  Doric — the  latter  being,  in  fact,  the  first  remote 
from  it,— there  is  one  remarkably  striking  difference  between 
them;  for  Egyptian  columns  are  as  frequently  cylindrical  as 
not;  whereas  those  of  the  earlier  Doric  taper  very  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  their  upper  s  dia- 
meter, and  the  shortness  of  their  shafts.  In  Egyptian  build- 
ings, on  the  contrary,  the  profile  of  the  columns  U  vertical, 
or  nearly  so,  while  that  of  the  walls  is  sloped  ;  thus  pro- 
ducing the  same  degree  uf  contrast  between  the  two  wLui'U 
is  observable  in  the  Greek  Doric,  although  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  one  case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  pursued 
in  the  other.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  in  both 
the  general  outline  was  nearly  the  same,  ft  being 
sloped  in  each  ;  in  the  Egvptian,  by  the  walls;  in  the  Doric, 
by  the  external  peristyle  of  columns  enclosing  them*; 
whereby,  in  the  latter  case,  as  well  at  in  the  former,  the 
base  is  wider  than  a  horizontal  line  on  the  level  with  the 
upper  part  of  tho  columns.  Or  if  \vc  take  the  ground-line 
formed  by  the  lowest  of  the  sups  on  winch  the  eolumns  are 
placed,  we  rind  that  it  accords  very  nearly  'vith  that  of  the 
cornice,  or  uppermost  line  of  the  building,  similarly  as  in 
Egyptian  edifices.  This  will  be  tolerably  well  understood 
from  the  view,  in  the  next  page,  of  the  front  of  the  temple  at 
Denderah,  which  exhibits  the  sloping  or  tapering  profile  wo 
have  been  describing,  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  refer  in  explanation  of  various  oilier  particul 
From  what  has  been  slated  as  to  Egyptian  columns  being 
cylindrical,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  they  were  either 
invariably  or  perfectly  so,  but  that  such  was  their  general 
form ;  because  there  is  oooi  light  diffci  sen 
the  upper  and  lower  diameter;  or  else  the  shaft  is  cinctured 
at  intervals  by  bands  consisting  of  three  or  m  re  ring! 
circling  it,  and  thereby  increasing  the  diameter  in  thoee 
parts.  In  addition  to  this  species  of  ornament,  the  shall 
was  variously  decorated  in  other  respocis,  the  spaces  between 
the  bands bein^  sometimes  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics;  at 
others,  reeded,  that  is.  its  surface  was  divided  into  u  series 
of  upright  mouldings,  or  staves,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bundle  of  smaller  piQarj  bound  towel  for.  of  a Inch 
mode,  as  well  as  that  of  encircling  the  shaft  with  ring 
mouldings,  frequent  example*  occur  in  Gothic  buildings. 
The  kind  of  Striating,  or  striping,  just  described,  is  tho 
reverse  of  that  practised  in  the  Doric  and  other  Grecian 
orders,  since  in  the  1  lured  l».  c  oca 
nels,  or  dului^s   but  in  I    I                                                   &wa 
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Frunl  of  tlte  Temple  at  Den  do  rah, 

sity  observable  in  Egyptian  cotumns  is  so  great  that  it  is 
impossible  to  specify  here  all  their  varieties,  which  ran  be 
1  only  by  studying  them  in  engraving  ;  equally  im- 
possible is  it,  too,  to  reduce  them  to  any  kind  of  I 
there  being  neither  any  peculiar'  form  of  capital,  or  other 
distinct  characteristic,  nor  any  thing  in  regard  to  propor- 
tions whereby  they  can  he  classified;  for  we  find  columns 
similar  in  proportions  differing  materially  in  all  the  rest,  or 
else  vice-versa. 

Egyptian  columns  have  rarely  any  distinct  base,  seldom 
more  tnan  a  circular  plinth;  but  they  have  frequently  an 
ornamental  footing,  which  differs,  however,  from  a  base,  in 
being  contracted  instead  of  expanded  below.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a  llower,  the  resemblance 
lo  which  is  increased  by  its  being  sculptured  into  some  forms 
of  foliage,  so  that  the  shaft  appears  to  be  set  in  and  rise  out 
of  a  plant.  Of  this  description  are  the  bases  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  at  Latopolis  or  Esn6.  By  some  this  has 
been  insisted  upon  as  a  defect  and  as  indicative  of  weakness; 
consequently,  contrary  to  that  law  of  architecture  which 
tbea  that  there  should  be  apparent  as  well  as  real 
strength,  more  especially  where  the  expression  of  solidity 
is  naturally  looked  for.  Still  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  urged  that,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  judgment  comes  to 
the  aid  of  and  corrects  the  eye,  what  is  known  to  be 
strong  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  appear  weak;  and  the  soli- 
dity of  columns  which  have  stood  the  test  of  some  thou- 
sands of  years  cannot  possibly  be  called  in  question*  Were 
we  unacquainted  with  its  properties,  even  the  turm  of  the 
ireh  might  bethought  ill  calculated  for  sustaining  pressure  ; 
by  others  pendents  likewise  from  vaulted  roofs  might  be 
deemed  blemishes  rather  than  ornaments,  as  carrying  with 

decided  appearance  of  Insecurity.  The  parti 
kind  of  Egyptian  base  here  alluded  to  is  certainly  out  in 
nee  with  Grecian  principles, yet  it  don  not  therefore 
exactly  follow  that  it  is  faulty  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  excess  of  strength  which  they  gave 
their  structure,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  and  durability  of 
the  materials  employed,  allowed  the  archi  ypt  to 

contract  the  diameter  of  their  columns  below,  without  ren- 
dering them  at  all  weak.  Perhaps,  too,  one  motive  for  doing 
so  was  thereby  to  produce  a  still  more  effective  contrast 
between  the  columns  and  the  general  outline  of  the  budd- 
ing, which,  as  already  explained,  sloped  upwards. 

The  most  usual  form  adopted  for  capitals  was  bell-shaped, 
that  ist  resembling  a  bell  reversed,  or  rather  the  bell  and 
petals  of  a  flower,  with  a  rim  bending  downwards,  which 
was  sometimes  quite  circular,  thereby  giving  the  whole 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  mushroom ;  at  others,  jagged, 
the  circumference  being  divided  into  a  number  of  convex 
curves,  forming  so  many  distinct  petals.  The  six  S] 
mens  given  in  the  article  Column,  vol.  viL,  page  383,  ex- 
hi  bit  two  of  the  latter,  and  three  of  the  first- mentioned 
variety  of  the  bell-shaped  capital. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  variety  prevailed  in 
the  decorative  details,  some  being  cut  into  distinct  leaves, 
either  convex  or  concave,  others  embellished  with  sculpture 
representing  branches  and  flowers.    It  will  also  be  per- 


reived  that  in  their  general  mass  the  capitals  of  this  < 
far  from  having  anything  in  common  with  that  of  the 
cian  Doric,  bear  some  general  similarity  to  that  of  thi 
rinthian  order  ;  at  the  same  time  both  the  foliage  ilsell 
its  arrangement  are  altogether  of  a  different  character, 
even  were  the  resemblance  more  perfect  in  these  resf 
there  would  still  exist  an  exceedingly  wide  distinction 
tween  them  and  every  variety  of  either  Grecian  or  Rl 
capitals,  namely,  in  the  abacus  being  a  mere  square  pi 
considerably  smaller  than  the  capital  itself.  Conseqm 
litude  whatever  to  that  of  the  Doric,  w 
overhangs  the  echinus,  and  extends  beyond  the  archil 
which  rests  upon  it ;  while  it  is  equally  remote  from  th 
the  Colin  thiun,  since,  besides  being  enriched  with  mould) 
the  latter  has  its  sides  curved  so  that  the  angles  exten 
those  of  the  volutes.  The  Egyptian  abacus,  on  the 
trary,  is  anything  but  ornamental  m  itself,  and  would  I 
defect,  were  it  not  that  in  the  buildings  themselves  it 
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hardly  be  wen,  owing  to  its  small  ness,  and  the  projection 
of  the  rim  of  the  capital ;  consequently,  unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  very  deep,  it  serves  chiefly  to  detach  the  ca- 
pital from  the  architrave,  and  prevent  that  heaviness 
of  appearance  which  would  otherwise  he  occasioned. 
The  first  figure  among  the  specimens  above  referred  to 
•hows  on  example  of  what  may  be  termed  the  double  capi- 
tal, peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture,  for  above  the  usual 
shaped  capital  is  a  square  member,  sculptured  on  each  of  its 
tides  with  an  Isis'  nead,  and  on  tins  again  is  placed  a 
small  temple,  to  that  instead  of  a  double  this  may  bo 
turned  a  triple  capital.  The  columns  of  the  temple  at 
Tentyra  or  Denderah  offer  another  instance  of  the  double 
capital  in  some  respects  siuiilar  to,  in  others  greatly  diller- 
ing  from  the  preceding. 

Here  the  lower  capital  consists  of  four  Isis*  faces,  dis- 
posed to  as  to  form  a  square,  larger  than  the  shaft,  the  folds 
of  the  bead-dress  hanging  down  and  projecting  beyond  it : 
above  eaoh  lace  is  a  kind  of  fluted  abacus ;  and  above  is  a 
square  temple.  The  shaft  also  varies  considerably  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  examples ;  for  instead  of  being 
striated  vertically  and  banded  horizontally,  this  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  disposed  in  series  of  rings.  Another  re- 
markable circumstance  is  the  great  height  of  the  whole 
capital,  it  being  not  less  than  two- tilth*  of  the  shaft. 

There  is  another* species  of  capital  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, which  is  totally  distinct  from  either  of  the  above  two 
classes ;  and  although  its  form  mag,  at  first  sight,  he  con- 
sidered uncouth,  it  is  well  calculated  for  effect;  neither  is  it 
devoid  of  simplicity.  After  sweeping  out  from  the  shaft, 
instead  of  continuing  to  expand  as  ii  proceeds  upwards,  it 
dopes  back  so  as  to  diminish  until  it  is  contracted  again  to 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  itself.  The  decoratio  a  consists  in  its 


king  subdivided  into  eight  lesser  shafts,  inscribed  with  hiero- 
tf.rphics,  as  are  likewise  the  faces  of  the  abacus,which  mem- 
ber  here  becomes  very  pronounced,  and  occasions  a  pictu- 
resque play  of  light  and  shade.   Capitals  of  this  kind,  as  well 
Mother  varieties,  occur  at  Luxor.   In  their  proportions  Egyp- 
tian columns  vary  no  less  than  in  other  particulars,  their 
height  amounting  in  some  instances  to  no  more  than  three 
diameters,  in  others  extending  to  eisrht  or  upwards.     Yet 
■Uch  difference  is  not  attended  by  any  regularly  corresponding 
One,  either  as  regards  the  column  itself,  or  the  parts  con- 
nected with  it.     Further,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  meet 
with  square  pillars  or  tetrupleurons,  wiih  either  a  statue,  or 
*  caryatid  figure  standing  before,  but  distinct  from  it. 

The  Egyptian  entablature  is  so  far  from  displaying  any 
Uiinsr,  like  the  same  variety  as  the  columns,  that  it  is  nearly 
Uniformly  the  same  in  buildings  which  differ  very  much 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  their  columns.     Unlike  that 
of  the  Greeks,  it  consists  of  only  two  divisions,  the  episty- 
liuin or  architrave,  and  the  cornice ;  the  height  of  both 
being  generally  one-third  of  that  of  the  columns.    More 
frequently  than  not  the  epistyliuin  was  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture in  hieroglyphics  ;  which  circumstance  alone  constitutes 
i  great  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians 
tad  that  of  the  Greeks.     Another  singularity  is,  that  the 
epistyliuin  was  included  within  the  convex  moulding  or  torus 
carried  up  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  and  then  returned 
horizontally  along  the  front,  owing  to  which  the  architrave 
itself  (epistylium)  appears  to  be  returned  downwards,  like 


that  of  a  door  or  window.  This  will  be  at  once  understood 
by  referring  to  the  view  of  Denderah  on  the  opposite  page, 
by  which  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  cornice  consists  of 
little  more  than  a  deep  cove,  enriched  with  sculpture;  a 
form  peculiarly  adapted  for  effect  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Egypt,  as  it  not  only  casts  a  bold  shadow  but  receives  a 
strong  reflected  light. 

"With  the  cornice  the  building  terminated,  for  the  roof  being 
a  Hat  terrace,  there  was  no  indication  of  roof;  consequently 
Egyptian  architecture  is  entirely  destitute  of  what  are  such 
expressive  and  highly  ornamental  features  in  that  of  Greece, 
namely,  the  pediment,  antifixeo,  and  ridge  tiles.  By  way  of 
indemnity  for  its  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and  the  same- 
ness arising  from  it,  greater  latitude  was  allowed  to  it 
in  others.  Not  only  was  there  far  greater  diversity  in  the 
forms  and  ornaments  of  columns,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  subject  to  any  regulations  beyond  those  pre- 
scribed either  by  symbolic  allusions  or  by  national  taste ; 
but  columns  of  very  different  character  appear  in  the  same 
edifice,  and  even  capitals  of  different  design  in  the  same 
ran^e  of  columns ;  wherein  again  a  kindred  spirit  may  be 
observed  between  Egyptian  and  Gothic  architecture,  not- 
withstanding that  in  treatment  they  are  so  dissimilar  from 
each  other.  Another  thing  peculiar  to  Egyptian  buildings 
is  the  frequent  use  in  the  external  porticoes  of  temples  of 
intcrcolumnar  walls,  or  screens,  that  is,  walls  built  between 
the  columns  and  carried  up  half  their  height ;  thereby 
giving  to  the  open  part  of  the  intercolumns  above  them 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  windows.  For  an  example, 
we  again  refer  to  the  view  of  Denderah,  in  which  instance 
these  walls  are  brought  forward  so  as  to  encase  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  between  them,  and  fling  a  shadow  upon 
them.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  front  in  the  same  edi- 
fice, thc?e  walls  are  decorated  with  sculpture  and  hierogly- 
phics ;  for  the  Egyptians  were  exceeding  lavish  of  that 
species  of  embellishment,  not  confining  it  to  particular 
situations,  as  did  the  Greeks,  namely  to  the  pediment, 
frieze,  and  inner  frieze  behind  the  columns,  along  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  but  extending  it  over  the  entire  surface,  in 
compartments  forming  tier  above  tier.  These  architectural 
sculptures  were  generally  in  very  low  relief  and  some  of 
them  also  occasionally  in  intaglio,  or  hollowed  into  the 
surface  instead  of  projecting  from  it.  There  are  even  in- 
stances of  a  combination  of  both  modes,  the  figures  being 
outlined  by  a  groove  or  incision,  so  as  to  give  them  greater 
apparent  relief;  a  mode  that  has  been  denominated  by 
some  intaglio-rilevato.  In  addition  to  this  species  of  en- 
richment may  be  added  that  of  colours  and  gilding,  especi- 
ally in  the  interior  and  upon  beams  and  ceilings.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  Greeks  displayed  a  similar  taste ;  for 
it  has  been  recently  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  their 
temples  were  decorated  with  colours  and  gilding,  externally 
as  well  as  internally,  even  those  of  the  Doric  order,  where 
what  have  hitherto  been  considered  mere  plain  mouldings 
and  surfaces,  because  they  were  unsculptured,  were,  in 
fact,  highly  ornamented,  and  frequently  with  embellish- 
ments remarkable  for  their  delicacy. 

Having  thus  given  some  notion  of  the  elementary  parts 
and  features  of  Egyptian  temples,  we  proceed  to  describe 
their  general  plan  and  distribution,  selecting  by  way  of  ex- 
planatory illustration  the  ground  plan  of  the  temple  at 
Edfu,  or  Apollinopolis  Magna,  one  of  the  largest  in  Egypt. 

This,  it  will  instantly  be  seen,  was  far  more  varied  and 
complex  than  the  plan  adhered  to  by  the  Greeks,  which, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Civil  Architecture, 
consisted  merely  of  a  cella,  either  surrounded  entirely  with 
columns,  or  with  columns  only  in  front,  or  at  both  ends. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  temple  is  placed  within  an  en- 
closure, forming  a  court  in  front  of  it,  surrounded  on  three 
of  its  sides  by  eolounades ;  and  the  entrance  to  this  court 
was  through  a  colossal  doorway,  or  propylamm,  placed  be- 
tween two  enormous  pyramidal  towers,  or  moles,  covered 
with  colossal  figures  in   sculpture.    Those  vast  masses  of 
structure,  which  rose  considerably  higher  than  the  temple 
itself,  had  the  usual  cornice,  and  likewise  the  torus  mould- 
ing running  up  their  angles.    Other  conspicuous  objects 
frequently  accompanying  such  propylroa,  were  lofty  obelisks, 
as  was  the  case  at  Luxor,  where  there  Btill  exists  one  in 
front  of  each  mole.    These  moles  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
solid,  for  although  they  contained  chambers  and  staircases, 
such  spaces  amounted  to  no  more  than  voids  left  in  the  mass. 
Within  the  court  the  colonnades  were   pyenoatyle,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  usual  mode  of  intercolumniation 
adopted  by  the  Egyptians,  the  columns  being  seldom  mot* 
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l  diameter  and  a  half 
centre  of  a  portico,  where 

between  the  columns,  the 
columns  being  walled  up*  a 
in   the  view  of  Den  detail, 
Edfii,   which  also  agrees  w 
the  number  of  its  columns 


tut* 


from  each  other,  except  in  the 
there  was  generally  a  doorway 
lower  part  of  the  other  inter 
need  above,  and  as  shown 
Such  is  the  case  in  that  of 
ith  the  one  just  mentioned  in 
m  front.     Owing  to  their  being 
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Plan  of  the  Tempte  of  Ed  At. 
-.tea  in  llic  pkokci  are  fori  trod  decimal  parta  of  a  foot. 

nelosed   at    their   extremities  both    these  example*   an- 
D   a  Greek   hexastyle  in   antis    [Civil  Architec- 
or   on  octastvle  ;    because  although  there  are  but 
hnnus,  there  are  seven  intercolumns.    They  agree, 
loo,  in   hiring  other  rows  of  columns  within,   parallel  to 
front;  but   in    this  respect  that  at   Denderah  is 
richer  than  the  other,  for  while  it  has  three  inner  ranges 
of  columns,  that  at  Edfu  has  only  a  couple.     Kven  this, 
is  what  we  meet  with  in  Grecian  buildings, 
where  there  i-  only — neither,  ii  that  wry  general— • 
row  of  columns  in  antis  behind  those  in  front,  forming  the 
vestibule  to  the  cella — for  bein^  inclosed  not 
only  at  ltd  sides,  but  in  front,  by  the  iutercolumuar  walls, 
it  answer?    more   to  the   character  of  a  promios  than  a 
portico.    The  plan  of  such  structures  as  the  propylaea  at 
Uhcns   and   Eleusis   corresponds   more    with    that   of  an 
tn  portico  than  does  any  thing  else  in  Grecian  archi- 
eoture;  they  being,  like  the  letter  halls,  open  in  front  and 
enclosed  at  their  sides  or  ends,  and  having  tiles  of  columns 
vithin.     Beyond  this  portico,  or  first  hall,  is  one  of  smaller 
uent,  passage*  being  cut  off  at  its  ends  by  exceedingly 
tiieh  partition  walls.     This  has  three  r  in i  of  four  columns 
_ach,  so  disposed  as  to  occupy  the   whole   area,   leafing 
merely  narrow  aisles  in  every  direction  between   them— a 
4c  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architecture,  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  employing  such  thickly*eet  columns  to  prep 
the  massive  beams  and  slob  composing  the  ceil- 

ing; and  hence  such  apartments  have  obtained  the  name 


of  hyptetyle  halls.     It  h  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
they  are  altogether  different  from  what   has  odd 
acquired  the  title  of  an  •Egyptian  halT  in  tins  countn 
instance,  the  large  room  in  the  Mansion  JfcL 
i he  entrance  hall  at  Holkhara,  &c.),  which, 
utterly  unlike  Egyptian  architecture  rs  to  stylo,  fa 
a  peristyle  of  column*,  or  else  only  colonnades 
sides.    To  this  hypostyle  succeed  two  ch 
one  having  smaller  lateral  rooms  attached  to  it,  which,  it  it 
conjectured,  were  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  priests;  and 
facing  it>  entrance  wa^  that  leading  into  lhe  tekos 
containing  the  figure  of  the  deity.    While  all  the  preceding 

[bulef  and  chambers  are  placed  transversely  to  the 
gitudhml  direction  of  the  building,  the  last  and  innermost 
aparlment  is  parallel  to  that  direction,  and  in  eontinu.. 
of  the  line  of  approach;  the  reason   for  whi^h  is  ob' 
enough*  it   being  almost    indispensably  requisite   thru 
statue  of  the  divinity   should   be  at  one  end,  and  din 
being  the  entrance.    In  all  probability  like* 
aimed  at  in  disposing  the  rest  as  we  perceive  it  to  be,  wis 
twofold;  first,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  greater  number  i«f 
apartments  to  he  crossed  before  the  sanctuary  was  reached 
and   thus  rendering  it  more  difficult  of  . 
mysterious;    *tta"  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  contra^ 
other  divisions  of  the  plan  being  intended  to   bo  merely 
passed  through,  but  this,  on  the  contrary,  being  the  termi- 
nation of  the  whole.     If  we   keep  this   in   view,  and  the 
Seeuliar  nature  of  the  worship  to  wh> 
tied,  the  arrangement  must  be  allowed  to  be  ju 
and  appropriate,  notwithstanding  that  under  di 
cumelanco*  it  might  be  objected  to  as  co 
strong   anti-climax,  since  every   portion  of  it  s 
diminishes,   the  last  of  the  sacred  chambers  being,  a*  (h* 
plan  shows,  hardlv  equal  to  the  space  forming  the  great 
doorway  between  the  two  moles.     Yet  what  is  thus  an  anti- 
climax, if  we  have  regard  to  dimensions  alone,  became  t 
perfect  climax  that  must  have  made  a  powerful  impression 
on  those  who  were  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  adytun- 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  fane  — the  presence 
it  were,  of  the  presiding  divinity,  where  the  sanctitj 
whole  precinct  was  concentrated  in  a  focus,  and 
the  magnificence  and  colossal  grandeur  of  all  the  rest  t 
merely  as  preparation  and  prelude, 

.Such  was  the  general  disposition   and  distrfl 
Egyptian  temple,  winch,  besides  other  very  obvious  di* 
tions,  differs  from  those  of  Greece  in  the  columns  I 
situated  chiefly  within  the  building,  for  even  the  colonn 
may  be  considered  in  some  degree  to  be  so,  with  reap 
the  entire  plan.     The  ponico,  a arain.  was  neither 
or   advanced   before    the    body  of  the   temple    il 
peristyle^  that  is,  contiuued  around  it,  but  end 
lateral  is  the  ca*e  with  a  Greek  temple  in  aaf 

Except  in  the  particular  instances  already  ailud- 
lumns  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  within  Grecian 
except  they  were  of  large  dimensions  and  hyp&thral 
the  Parthenon),  that  is,  open   to  the  sk" 
except  over  the  aisles  between  the  walls  mid  th 
along  them.    A  court- like  area  of  this  la 
altogether  different  in  character  fiom  the  hj 
within  Egyptian  temples,  which,  owing  to  tb< 
flics  of  columns  and   I  he  narrowness  of  the  intereolu 
presenled  the  appearance  of  a  glove  of  pillars;  and  I 
not  been  for  the  great  diameter  of  the  columns  them* 
their  being  would  have  been  no  J 

ineonvi  But  the  columns  themselvc 

of  such  prodigious  bulk,  that  the  space  of  a  diamei+T  J 
half  between  them  would  generally  be  equal  to 
or  ten  feet,  and  in  some  instance*  to  much  more, 
vast  hypostyle  hull  at  Karnak,  which  is  about 
I  70  m  extent,  and  has  1.14  columns  disposed  in  nme  | 
rows  one  way,  and  sixteen  the  other,  the  small 
nearly  nine  feel  in  diameter,  and  the  larger  aim 
In  comparison  with  such  enormous  dimension 
and  every  other  respect — for  the  whole  structure  exie 
several  thousand  feet — the  most  astonishing  works  ofl 
and  of  modern  architecture   shrink  into  insignina 
tv*_n  the  Colosseum  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  lar 
cathedrals,  cease  to  appear  astonishing  in  poi 
ni  tilde. 

Some  particulars  remain  ye! 
the  temple  Instead  ol  -\el,  th< 

a  slight  ascent  towards  the  front  of  tin- 
ever  in  one  continued  slope,  but  in  a  sueceeaie& 
very  wide  steps,  each   being  the  width  of  a  c 
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intercolumn,  as  indicated  by  the  plan ;  and  the  columns 
around  the  court  arc  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  the  portico, 
thereby  the  temple  ilsclf  acquired  greater  dignity.  Of  these 
latter  the  cipiials  are  bell  shaped,  but  not  uniform  as  to 
dL'si^.n  ;  while  those  of  the  pillar*  in  the  hvpostylo  hall  have 
o  .ladrilatcral  capitals  with  the  four  Isisf  faces  similar  to 
tu-  .-t  at  Dcndcrah.  1  his  hall,  again,  is  not  so  lofty  as  the 
ouicr  one  or  portico,  but  the  height  is  proportioned  to  its 
oih.r  dimensions. 

A-s  in  Grecian,  so  in  Egyptian  architecture,  doorways  are 
onspiciiuus  and  important  features,  more  particularly  in 
the  latter,  where  they  o«:cur  m  distinct  parts  of  the  design 
in  the  form  of  propyla  ;  sometimes  standing  quite  insulated 
after  the  manner  of  arches  or  gateways ;  yet  more  usually 
placod  between  and  connecting  two  pyramidal  moles  that 
rise  to  a  great  elevation  above  the  propylon  itself;  conse- 
quently such  entrance  is  both  lower  and  narrower  than 
the  parts  attached  to  it;  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
what  is  observable  in  Grecian  composition,  where  the  centre 
is,  if  not  uniformly  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  at  least 
not  depressed ;  whereas  there  is  here  something  analogous 
to  what  we  observe  in  the  facade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
vhere  the  portail  and  body  of  the  church  arc  similarly 
flanked  by  towers.  In  its  general  form  the  propylon  or 
gateway  resembled  the  temple  itself,  yet  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  proportions  of  the  one  are  lofty  and 
narrow  ;  of  the  other,  wide  and  low,  and  its  opening  filled 
with  columns  supporting  the  lintel  or  epistylium.  Their 
similarity  in  all  other  respects  is  obvious  enough,  owing  to 
the  epistylium '  of  the  portico  being  returned  and  carried 
downwards  just  as  the  lintel  of  the  door  is  in  order  to  form 
its  jambs.  The  outer  angles  arc  similarly  inclined  in  both 
cases,  and  ornamented  with  the  same  torus  moulding  on 
their  edge.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
jambs  of  the  doorway  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  vertical 
next  the  opening,  but  sloped  like  the  external  angles,  so 
that  the  aperture  was  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  which 
fcrm  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  the  Greeks  in  that  of 
their  doors  and  windows.  The  lintel  and  cornice  above  it 
were  also  proportion  ably  much  deeper  than  the  epistylium 
and  corresponding  member,  over  columns,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  mass ;  otherwise  the  effect  would  have  been 
both  un architectural  and  disagreeable,  too  much  like  that 
of  the  mere  framing  of  a  door,  standing,  although  not 
quite  insulated,  yet  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
Bome  idea  may  be  given  of  the  imposing  magnitude  of  such 
doorways  or  propyla,  by  stating  that  the  one  at  Edfu  mea- 
sures 74  feet  to  its  summit,  and  51  to  that  of  the  aperture, 
which  gives  a  depth  of  23  feet,  or  nearly  one -third  of  the 
whole  height,  for  the  lintel  and  cornice. 

The  magnificence  of  these  propylwa  was  greatly  enhanced 
Vv  colossal  statues  or  obelisks— in  some  instances  both — 
placed  on  cither  side  of  the  entrance.  Besides  which  there 
were  sometimes  two  or  even  more  propylcea  and  courts  pre- 
ceding the  temple,  which  were  in  their  turn  preceded  by 
avenues   of   gigantic    sphinxes  or  crio-sphinxes  (that  is, 

3hinxes  with  rams'  heads).  There  are,  likewise,  instances 
avenues  of  columns  crossing  the  courts  in  a  line  from  the 
entrance.  The  remains  at  Luxor  furnish  an  example  of  the 
kind,  where,  after  the  first  court  (which  has  a  double  pe- 
ristyle), there  is  a  second  with  a  double  range  of  columns 
extending  down  it,  that  are  11)  feet  in  diameter  and  56 
high,  and  beyond  this  was  a  third  court,  flanked  by  colon- 
aides,  consisting  of  double  rows  of  pillars. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  sketch  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Egyptian  style,  in  respect  to  the  principal  forms 
and  details,  together  with  their  disposition  tin  I  the  ar- 
nuizenient  of  the  buildings  themselves,  we  shall  touch  very 
briefly  upsn  the  subject  of  the  pyramids,  because,  interest- 
ing as  they  are  in  themselves,  they  arc  structures  of  so  very 
peculiar  and  distinct  a  nature,  as  to  have  but  little  connec- 
tion with  the  architecture  of  the  country  in  general,  being, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  it,  little  more  than  uni- 
form and  simple,  although  enormous  masses.  They  arc,  in 
feet,  greatly  more  important  in  an  historical  and  archeeo- 
kgical  point  of  view  than  in  one  purely  architectural.  Their 
shape  is  so  familiar  to  every  one  that  it  requires  no  descrip- 
tion, but  may  be  defined  as  square  in  plan  and  triangular  in 
section,  its  four  sides  being  as  many  triangles  united  ?o  as  to 
terminate  in  a  point ;  and  as  the  height  is  much  less  than 
the  width  of  the  base,  each  side  constitutes  nearly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Hence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amazing  dif- 
ference in  regard  to  bulk  and  dimensions,  an  Egyptian  pyra- 


mid is  altogether  dissimilar  in  character  from  a  Gothic  spire, 
notwithstanding  that  Murphy  and  some  other  writers  have 
considered  it  the  prototype  of  the  latter.  The  magnitude 
of  these  singular  erections,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  architecture  of  any  other  country  (except 
in  Mexico),  will  be  rendered  more  striking  by  observing  that 
the  ba;e  of  the  great  pyramid  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  namely,  about  700  feet 
square  and  4j0  in  height,  while  the  corresponding  admea- 
surements of  the  second  and  third  pyramids  are  G50  feet 
and  280,  and  400  and  160.  Owing  to  these  proportions, 
which  in  the  latter  ca?e  arc  much  lower  than  those  above 
stated,  the  extraordinary  height  is  combined  with  imj  erish- 
able  stability  and  solidity,  the  whole  being  nearly  ono 
cntiro  ma**  of  the  hardest  materials  for  the  inner  La'lleries 
and  chambers  form  but  mere  veins  and  cavities  compared 
with  the  entire  mass. 

In  the  Great  Pyramid  three  chambers,  hitherto  undis- 
covered, have  been  lately  (1836-7)  explored  and  opened  by 
Colonel  Vjrsc.  The  largest,  measuring  38  feet  I  inch  by 
1 7  feet  1  inch,  has  been  denominated  by  him  the  *  Wel- 
lington Chamber;'  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches  by  16  feet 
8  inches)  named  'Nelson's;'  and  the  third  (37 feet  4  inches 
by  16  feet  4  inches)  has  been  named  after  Lady  Arbuthnot, 
who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  These  cham- 
bers vary  as  to  height,  and  the  blocks  of  granite  which  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  one  below  serve  as  the  pavement  to  the 
next  above  it.  According  to  the  colonel,  were  chiefly  in- 
tended as  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyramid  above  what  is 
termed  the  King's  Chamber,-- the  only  one  that  appears  to 
have  had  any  destination — and  thereby  to  lossen  the  super- 
incumbent mass. 

Notwithstanding  Egyptian  architecture  is  so  dissimilar 
in  its  character,  in  the  taste  and  feeling  manifested  by  it, 
from  every  modern  style  founded  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  to  offer  little  that  can  be  directlv  applied 
to  any  modification  of  the  forms  we  are  accustomed  to;  it  is 
highly  worthy  of  study  by  professional  men,  were  it  only 
on  account  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  arrangements, 
the  skilful  contrasts,  and  varied  harmony  in  the  distribution 
of  plan,  which  it  exhibits.  For  our  buildings  in  general  it 
would  be  utterly  inappropriate,  but  it  might  be  adopted 
both  with  propriety  and  economy  in  such  as  require  the  ex- 
pression of  massivo  strength :  namely,  prisons,  manufacto- 
ries, propylcea  entrances  to  railroads,  and  works  of  that  de- 
scription ;  for  which  purposes  it  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Macculloch.  Neither  need  it  be  an  objection  that  it  is 
quite  as  remarkable  for  the  high  finish  and  multiplicity  of 
ornament,  as  for  its  other  qualities  ;  because,  apart  from  all 
that  is  merely  decorative,  it  is  well  calculated  to  produce 
effect  by  its  forms  and  masses  alone.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that,  although  its  chief  monuments  are  of  colossal 
bulk  and  extent,  such  magnitude  is  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  stylo  itself,  since  there  are  many  moderate-sized  edi- 
fices still  remaining ;  among  others,  the  temple  of  Dandour, 
which  docs  not  exceed  ii  feet  by  44,  a  scale  not  very  extra- 
vagant even  for  a  mere  ornamental  building  in  a  garden. 

We  cannot  here,  as  in  the  article  on  Civil  Architecture, 
refer  to  actual  examples  at  home :  still  there  are  two  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis  which,  as  far  as  single  features  and 
details  go,  may  be  cited  as  specimens  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, viz. :  the  '  Egyptian  Hall,'  Piccadilly,  and  a  smaller 
structure  in  Welbeck-street.  The  latter  was,  as  originally 
erected,  the  most  correct  in  point  of  character,  but  has  since 
been  almost  spoiled  by  very  barbarous  alterations.  The  other 
conforms  to  the  style  only  in  certain  peculiarities  and  sepa- 
rate parts,  such  as  "the  columns,  the  general  outline  as  indi- 
cated by  the  inclined  torus-moulding  at  the  extremities  of 
the  front,  the  cornice,  &c,  for  the  composition  of  the  de- 
sign itself  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  genuine 
Egyptian  architecture,  the  front  being  divided  into  two 
floors  with  wide  windows  to  both  ;  whereas  windows.  wIum 
ever  they  do  occur  in  Egvptian  buildings,  which  is  hut  ww  w 
are  exceedingly  small  and  narrow  apertuw:  wn— 1«»  »J\ 
the  Piccadilly  example  must  be  looked  of  «ub  -^  *  ^ 
of  mistrust.  It  must  also  be  confer!  Hu.  « «v  n iiim wv 
of  the  style  is  better  adapted  for  situation*  «  ovo  no  rt 
buildings  would  interfere  with  it.  ilum  £r  Mtwt  nr. W 
ture,  where  a  building  of  such  dpufiii  *iH  U  k  »  mil  uuW 
actually  much  larger  than anv of  i^  »wiiid  it. 

Hitherto  the  taste  of  the  K*M»tmn»  "*H  »wn  cnN«l  » 
mu«  ni?^  feoinffcoiifinrd  lo  *  frriimi  for  Krniv\eur  »n»i 
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turn  of  beauty.    When  examined  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
however,  many  of  these  forms,  especially  those  of  the  belK 
shaped  and  lotus-leaved  capitals,  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  of  the  last-mentioned  quality ;  while  recent  discove 
ries  in  the  palaces,  tombs,  and  temples  of  Upper  Egypt 
communicated  to  the  world  in  the  splendid  publications  of 
Rossellini  and  others,  show  not  only  the  great  variety  and 
taste  manifested  in  decoration  and  embellishment  of  every 
kind,  but  prove  that  many  ornamental  forms  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  essentially  Greek,  and  have  imi 
tated    as   such,  are  really  Egyptian.    This    is    rendered 
strikingly  evident  by  the  delineations  given  in  Rossellini 
of  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  musical  instruments,  ves 
sels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles,  from  the  royal 
tombs  and  palaces ;  and  in  regard  to  which  luxury  and  re- 
finement appear  to  have  attained  the  highest  pitch.    Not 
only  their  archetypes,  but  even  the  express  forms,  till  now 
attributed  to  the  Greeks  exclusively,  are  thus  shown  not  to 
have  been  of  their  invention,  but  borrowed  by  them  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  since  been  copied 
by  ourselves,  while  ignorant  of  their  real  origin.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  highly  curious  and  important  discovery,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  subject  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture will  engage  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it 
has  ever  before  done. 

EGYPTIAN  BEAN,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
bean-like  fruits  of  Nelumbium  speciosum,  from  the  notion 
that  they  were  the  beans  which  tne  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  forbidden  to  eat. 

EHRENBREITSTEIN,  a  township  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  circle  of  Coblenz,  and  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine.    It  contains  one  town  and 
eight  villages,  with  about  6400  inhabitants;  an  increase  of 
568  since  the  year  1817.    The  town  is  called  Thai  Ehren- 
breitstein  (Vale  Ehrenbreitstein),  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  precipitous  height  772  ft  in  elevation,  opposite  to 
Coblenz,  in  50°  23'  N.  lat.  and  7*  36'  E.  long.    It  occurs 
in  records  of  the  year  1210  under  the  name  of  Mulnc  or 
Mullenheim;  but  in  1533  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
changed  into  Miihlheim  and  Mullenthal,  probably  from  the 
number-  of  mills  in  the  valleys  of  two  rivulets  close  to  it. 
It  contains  2  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  1 1  J 
public  buildings,  9  mills,  about  270  dwelling-houses,  and 
2400  inhabitants.    The  electoral  palace  is  in  a  state  of  great 
decay.   The  town  has  a  tobacco  manufactory ;  the  acidulous 
spring  in  the  town  is  of  some  repute ;  and  it  has  a  brisk  I 
trade  in  wine,  corn,  iron,  clay  for  tobacco-pipes,  &c.    Above 
the  town  stands  the  fortress,  which  has  been  entirely  recon- 1 
structed  since  the  year  1817,  with  the  addition  of  three 
forts  on  adjacent  heights,  which  command  the  mouth  of 
the  Moselle  and  the  access  to  it  from  the  Lower  Rhine. 
These  are,  Fort  Alexander,  on  a  height  in  front  of  Coblenz ; 
Fort  Francis,  on  St.  Peter's  Hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Moselle ;  and  the  Pfaffendorf  redoubt,  opposite  the  flying 
biidi^e  across  the  Rhine.    The  road  up  to  it  from  the  town 
is  about  1200  paces  long;  it  is  fortified,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  arches  built  over  the  chasms  in  the  rock  of 
which  the  height  consists.     The  '  Cavalier,'  or  highest 
pjint  of  this  formidable  stronghold,  is  not  accessible  to 
strangers,  as  it  affords  a  full  view  of  the  detail  and  interior 
of  the  defences ;  but  the  prospects  from  other  points  are 
extensive  and  beautiful.     According  to  Professor  Klein, 
the  Romans  had  a  watch-tower  on  this  height  in  the  times 
of  the  Emperor  Julian ;  subsequently  the  Franks  built  a 
burg  or  castle  on  the  site;  and  in  1153  it  was  restored, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  the  then  archbishop  of  Treves. 
In  1632  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whom  the 
Imperialists  drove  out  by  famine  in  1637.    In  1795,  1796, 
and  1797  it  was  blockaded  by  Generals  Marceau,  Jourdan, 
and  Goullus  successively;  and  in  1799  it  surrendered  to 
the  French,  who  the  next  year  razed  all  its  fortifications. 

EHRETIA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants  consisting  of  shrubs  or  trees  inhabiting  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  world,  and  having  rough  leaves,  monope- 
talous  regular  flowers,  a  definite  number  of  stamens,  a 
superior  ovary,  a  two-lobed  style  whose  divisions  are  capi- 
tate, and  a  nucamentaceous  undivided  fruit.  The  flowers 
are  more  or  less  gyrate,  and  the  order  itself,  which  contains 
no  species  of  economical  value,  is  so  near  Boraginacece  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  ought  to  be  separated.  The 
common  heliotrope  is  the  most  generally  known  representa- 
tion of  Ehretiacere,  forming  however  the  type  of  a  sectional 
non,  characterized  by  the  fruit  being  dry,  not  succulent. 


Beurreria  succnlenta, 

1,  An  ovary  with  the  style  and  doable  stigma ;  9.  a  ripe  fruit  w 
at  the  bate ;  3,  a  section  of  the  same  showing  the  seeds. 

EICHHORN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  *r 

professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature  in 
versity  of  Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  most  learnec 
tinguished  scholars  of  Germany,  was  born  in 
Dorrenzimmern,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe  • 
and  at  first  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Ohrdruf,  in 
cipality  of  Gotha.  Having  applied  with  great  t 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  he  obtained 
a  professor's  chair  in  the  university  of  Jena,  whei 
tinued  thirteen  years,  giving  instruction  in  Hebre 
&c,  and  was  made,  in  1783,  a  court  councillor  by 
of  Saxe  Weimar.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  to 
fessorship  previously  held  by  Michaelis  in  the  uni 
Gottingen,  of  which  institution  he  continued  a 
tinguished  ornament  during  the  remainder  of  l 
professor  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature. 

His  reputation  was  equally  high  as  a  proficient  ii 
classical,  and  scriptural  antiquities;  in  philosop 
ticism ;  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  of  antient  an 
literature  and  science ;  and  in  universal  bibliology 
made,  in  1811,  a  doctor  of  divinity;  in  1813  t 
torship  of  the  Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Gottii 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  office  of  pro-rector  of 
versity;  in  1819  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor 
for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  (Geheimer  Justizn 
died  in  1827,  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  the  age  of  7i 
few  incidents,  which  appear  to  be  all  which  are  i 
verify  the  trite  observation  that  the  secluded 
itudents  furnish  but  scanty  materials  for  bio 
memoirs.  In  completing  the  present  notice  it  is 
<)nly  necessary  to  enumerate  the  principal  works 
horn,  and  to  give  a  brief  and  general  account  of  his 
as  a  divine  and  critic. 

The  following  statements  are  made,  partly  fro 
iminalion  of  the  works  enumerated,  and  parti; 
mthority  of  several  German  bibliographical  pnl 
and  the  last  edition  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon 
1833).  While  at  Jena,  Eichhorn  first  displayed  t 
ledge  of  Oriental  literature  in  a  history  of  Ea* 
jommerce  prior  to  the  time  of  Mohammed  (Gescl 
Ostind.  handels  vor  Mohammed),  Gotha,  1775.  ' 
bllowed  by  a  survey  of  the  most  antient  monumei 


Arab*  (Monumenta  antiquissimoo  Historian  Arabuiu,  pott 
Schultensium  collecta  atque  edita,  cum  animadversionibus), 
-ia,  1775:  and  a  treatise  on  the  anticnt  uumismaiical 
history  of  Arabia,  Gotha.  17  75.  He  next  published  a  large 
coll  eel  ior»  of  learned  and  valuable  treatise,  entitled  |  Ke- 
partorium  of  biblical  and  nrienlal  literature  (Repertoriuni 
jbhsebe  und  morgenliuulischeLiUeralur),  18  vols,  Leip- 
lig,  1777-86.  After  removing  to  Gottingen  he  devoted  his 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  ardiDcology  of  biblical 
literature,  and  the  results  of  his  studies  appeared  in  a  gene- 
nl  repository  of  biblical  literature  (Aflgemeine  Bibjioti 

Litteratur)  10  vols.  17tt8-lbUl ;  and  in  a  disquisi- 
ve  history  (Urgeschichte)  2  vols.,  Altdorf  and 
1790-93,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  the 
r.    This  work  contains:  a  searching  and  bold 
lie  Mosaic  Pentateuch.  The  two  next  are  among 
'i  portent  of  the  author's  productions,  namely* 
til*  btrod  i  the  Old  Testament  (Einleitung  in  das 

Alte  Tear  h  a  4th  and  improved  edition,  m  ft  vols., 

at  Got  ha  in  1&24:   and  the  introduction  to  the 
TestamcnUEinleitung  in  dasNeue  Test.)  new  edition 
to  2  vols.  1827.    These  were  accompanied  with  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
tig   in  die  apokryphischen    Sehriften   des   Alien 
Ttst  tin g,  1798  :  and  a  revised  and  uni- 

:  the  three,  with  the  title  of  Critical  Writings 
u>  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  7  vols, 

other  works  of  Eichhorn  on  biblical  criticism  and 
logy  are  a  commentary  on  Revelations  (Commenlarius 
It  Apuealypsin  Joannis)  2  vols.,  Gutting-   1791,     A  revised 
edition    of  Professor  Simon's   Hebrew 
i  on,  Halle,  1793,     A  critical  translation  and 
lie  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Die  He- 
vols.  Gutting.  1816-20.    Commen- 
taries on  the  prophetic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  (Commenta- 
5ietiea  Poesi  Hebra?orum),  4to„  Gutting.,  I 
um  t«>  the  *  Nova  Bibliotheca  Ilebraica'  by  Koechenis; 
tad   numerous  critical    treatises    in   a  learned  periodical 
led  Mines  of  the  East  I  Fundgruben  des  Orients); 
e  Commentaries  of  the  *  Gottingen  Royal  Roi 
if  Sciences*  (Commentani  Soeietat,  Reg.  Scieutiariuin  Got- 

.  he  published  the  plan  of  a  comprehensive  history 

1  and  sciences  from  their  revival  in  Europe  to  the  end 

ury,  and  wrote,  as  a  part  of  the  work,  a 

civilization  and   literature    in   modern 

lite  der  Cultur  und  Litteruiur 

Gutting.,  1796-99.   The  History 

and  Eloquence,   by  Bouterwek,  and  the 

of  Military  Science,  by  Hover,  constituted  other 

»of  the  undertaking,  which  was  left  unfinished.     The 

\  three  parts  and  the  fifth  part,  of  a  similarly  extensive 

ted  work  were  written  bv  Eichhurn,  namely 

ury  of  Literature,   antient  and*   modern,  from  Us 

crjeement  to  the  present  time  f Gesehkhte  der  Ltl 

!  tot!  ihrem  Ursprunge   bis  auf  die    ncueslcu    Zeiten), 

11.     He  also  wrote  Literary  History 

rgeernicbte),  2  vols.,  Got  tine..  2nd  edition,"  1813-14- 

i»ry  of  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  ihree 

hte  der  drey  letzten  Jahrhunderte.  &c), 

1818.     An  Historical  Survey 

ench  Revolution  (Uebersicht  der   frauz.  Revolu- 

vub.,   Goftiu;;..    1797.     And  a  Universal  History 

►chichte)  on  the  plan   of  Gatterer's  universal 

:A>  4  vols.,  Gutting  3rd  edition,  Iti 

t  two  following  laborious  and  judicious  compilations  have 

hools  of  Germany,  namely, 

y  of  antient  Rome,  composed  entirely  of  connected 

i  from  the  anticnt  Roman  writers  (Ant iqua  Hisiona 

rum  script,  Roman,  narrationibus  conLexta), 

<»£„  1811  ;  and  I  f  antient  Greece,  con- 

sd  on  tbe  same  plan,  from  the  anticnt  Greek  historians 

aqua  Hisloria,  kc),  4  vols.,  Leipzig,   1812.     H 

\  was  a  curious  research  on  the  early  history 

house  of  the  Guelphs,  in  which  the  auces- 

i  pr  .  family  of  England  are  traced  up  to 

niury,     (Urgeschichte  des  erlauch- 

•i,  von  449-1056),  4to.,  Hanover,  1817. 

death  in  1827,  Professor  E 

i  gclehrtc  A  >     His  critical  writings  d: 

I  learning,  which  in  hi*  biblical  treatises 


a  tfa*  vca 
i  Mi  UM  i 


he  employs  for  the  development  of  doctrines  often  the 
reverse  of  those  which  arc  generally  regarded  as  orthodox. 
As  a  divine,  his  character,  with  reference  to  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal work*,  is  thus  described  in  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica 
<p.  I $6):  '  Professor  Eichhorn  is  tbeGedt  lern  Ger- 

many, and  has  performed  tor  the  Old  Testament  what 
Mie  hacks,  whom  he  succeeded,  did  for  the  New,  Possess- 
ing erudition,  the  diligence,  and  all  the  bold  free-think- 
ing of  his  celebrated  predecessor,  he  introduce*  the  Old 
Testament  by  demolishing  its  authority,  by  denying  its  in- 
spiration, and  by  calling  in  question  the  antiquity  of  its 
chief  historical  documents.'  It  is  added,  that  many  of  the 
author's  opinions  can  meet  with  few  supporters  \i\  Eng] 
except  among  those  who  arrogate  the  title  of  rational 
divines;  and  that  the  work  is  noticed  only  on  account -jf 
its  celebrity  in  Germany  ;  a  statement  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fact  of  its  being  in  the  hands  of  every  Learned 
student  of  divinity  in  Europe  and  America.  Eichh 
applies  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  principles  on  which 
Heyne  explained  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  and  his 
name  is  conspicuous  in  ttie  theological  school  commetu-ed 
by  Michaelts  and  Sender,  and  extended  by  Rosenmiillcr, 
Kuhnoe^  Dodsilein,  Rohr,  Teller,  Schmidt,  Henke,  Amm< 
Steinbart,  Wegscheider,  &c,  as  an  ultra  rationalist,  and  a 
promoter  of  the  system  of  logical  religion  and  morality, 
founded  on  the  Kantian  transcendental  I 
so  generally  prevalent  in  the  universities  of  Gennaj 
and  which  in  truth  is  a  system  of  mere  moral  phi- 
losophy and  philosophical  theism,  exhibited  under  the 
ostensible  profession  of  Christianity  j  Mure  ull  traditionary 
doctrines  and  statements  are  made  to  give  W1V  to  the  upera- 

t  '  abstract,  universe  oal  principles  of  real 

By  his  superior  knou  I  trienlal  antiquities,  and  b>  his 

bold  mode  of  thinking,  Eichhorn  established  a  new  system 
of  scriptural  explication,  in  which  he  displays  a  degree  of 
learned  and  philosophical  scepticism  much  beyond  that  ot 
lus    predecessor    M  He   denies    all    supernatural 

to  the  Hebrew  prophets,  believing  them  to  have 
been  clever  and  experienced  persons,  who,  from  their  pecu- 
liar sbilil  IBS,  were  likely  to  foresee  political  and  other  events. 
He   examines,  and    rejects   the  authenticity  of 

several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  some  of  the 
Lies  in  the  New,  and  asserts  generally  that  miracu- 
lous appearances,  visions,  ml  ire  explainable  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles  of  human  physiology 
and  psychology,  and  that  supernatural  communications  are 
chiefly  referable  to  the  mysterious  traditions  and  super 
tious  notions  common  to  all  people  in  a  stale  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  His  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  canonical 
gospels  which  regards  them  as  compilations  from  anterior 
documents  has  been  adopted  by  many  subsequent  critics, 
ermacher's  work  on  the  Gospels.)  Many  of 
the  sceptical  positions  of  Eichhorn  have  been  attacked  m 
Germany  by  the  anli  rationalist  class  of  divines.  On  this 
point  see 'The  Present  State  of  Protestantism  in  Germany/ 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Rose,  2nd  edition,  1829,  and  the  con- 
troversial publications  which  it  elicited. 

EICHSTATT,  a  bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  the  Regen, 
and  in  tin  of  Bavaria.   It  gives  the  title  of  Prince 

to  the  duke  of  Leuchtenherg,  and  forms  n  portion  of  his 
tnedi  seeseioni   in  the  Bavarian  dominions.     The 

country,  which  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  is  tra- 
versed  by  the  Altmiihl:   it  ptod  it,  tlax  and  hemp, 

hops,  timber,  iron,  potters'  clay, 

EICHSTATT  or  EICHSTADT,  is  i  handsome  town  si- 
tuated  in  a  narrow  but  preducl  left   hank 

of  the  AUmuhl,  acr>  four  bridges  bave  been  builL 

It  is  the  reeidi  be  duke  of  Leuohtenoorg,  ,»>  will 

as  of  abi  ;  •'  N.  kit.,  and  UD  It? 

The  town  is  walled  round,  has  four  suburbs  about  9UU 
houses,  and  a  population  of  about  7*00,  distributed  in  ihree 
parishes.      It   lias  an    e<  1   seminary,  ■  Latin  or 

□  mar-school,  a  capuchin  monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  and  other  ;itutionsr 
a  cathedral  church  and  ehapter,  and  four  Other  chur*  lies. 
Among  Ihe  buildings  of  note  arc  the  ducal  palace,  with  the 
celebrated   Brazilian  cabinet,  a  library  and  museum  ol 
tiquitieSj  the  ftt                  •.:  the  catliedral  chu 
burg  or  stronghold  of  St.  WilUbald,   which  the 
town  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  thai  name,  and  bus 
a  well  12UU  feet  deep.     This  burg  is  said  to  be  i 
of  Aureatum,  a  Roman  castle,  and  was  the  abode  of  the 
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first  bishop,  Willibald,  who  was  the  builder  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  the  adjacent  dwellings  for  his  clergy,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century.    For  this  purpose  he  clearod 
an  area  covered  with  oaks,  whence  the  town  derives  its 
name  of  Eichstadt,  or  town  of  oaks.  In  the  romantic  grounds 
called  Aumiihlwald,  near  this  place,  is  a  tablet  of  cast-iron, 
set  in  a  block  of  marble,  198  feet  square,  and  laid  into  a 
mass  of  rock :  it  was  erected  by  the  citizens  in  memory  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  step-son  of  Napoleon,  and  viceroy  of 
Italy.    This  prince  was  afterwards  duke  of  Leuchtenberg, 
and  prince  of  Eichstadt.    The  town  manufactures  woollens, 
earthenware,  beer,  iron  ware,  &c,  and  has  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood. 
EIDER.    [Denmark.] 
EIDER-DUCK.    [Fuugulina.] 
EIGHTH  (in  music),  the  octave  or  eighth  note  of  the 
diatonic  scale.     It  is  a  perfect  concord  [Concord],  and  in 
harmony  is  accompanied  by  the  5th  and  3rd;  but  being 
almost  identical  with  the  base  note,  it  may  forn\  a  part  of 
any  chord,  or  be  omitted  at  discretion. 
EIKON  BASl'LIKE.    [Charles  I.  of  England.] 
EILENBURG,  a  town  in  the  county  or  administrative 
eircle  of  Merseburg,  and  in  the  minor  circle  of  Delitsch, 
which,  before  its  transfer  to  the  Prussian  crown,  formed  part 
of  the  circle  of  Leipzig  in  Saxony.  It  is  situated  on  an  island 
of  the  Mulde,  in  51°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  12°  37'  E.  long.    The 
town  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  two  gates 
and  a  bridge  over  each  arm  of  the  river,  four  suburbs,  an 
old  castle,  two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  infirmary,  a  civic 
school,  about  640  houses,  and  6300  inhabitants.    The  ma- 
nufactures consist  of  cottons,  bleached  wax,  starch,  vinegar, 
brandy,  woollen-yarn,  crucibles,  &c. 

EIMBECK  or  EINBECK,  the  chief  town  of  the  former 
principality  of  Grubenhagen,  which  is  now  incorporated 
with  tne  principality  of  Gottingen,  a  portion  of  the  Land- 
rostei  or  bailiwick  of  Hildesheim  in  Hanover.  It  is  encircled 
by  two  arms  of  the  Ilm,  and  lies  in  5 1  °  48'  N.  lat,  and  9*  S 1 ' 
E.  long.  The  walls  which  enclose  it  have  five  gates ;  the 
streets  are  crooked  and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  about 
780  in  number,  are  old  and  originally  built  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  4995  in  1812,  and  is 
at  present  about  5 1 50.  It  has  three  churches  (one  of  which, 
St.  Alexander's,  contains  the  sarcophagi  of  the  princes  of 
Grubenhagen,  and  has  a  chapter  attached  to  it),  an  orphan 
asylum,  where  woollen  yarns  are  spun,  two  hospitals,  a  re- 
fuge for  the  indigent,  a  gymnasium  or  high  school,  and  sis 
elementary  schools.  The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
has  likewise  a  chapter  attached  to  it.  Eimbeck,  besides  a 
considerable  traffic  in  agricultural  products,  possesses  ma- 
nufactories of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  linens,  leather, 
beer,  &c,  and  there  are  large  bleaching  grounds  outside 
the  walls. 
EIRE'NE.  (Zoology.)  [Medusa.] 
EISENACH,  a  principality  in  the  centre  of  Germany, 
forming  the  western  portion  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach,  from  which  it  is  disjoined  by  the  inter- 
vention of  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Erfurt,  and  the 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  north-east  by  the  principality 
of  Gotha,  on  the  south-east  by  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  Bavaria,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  electorate  of  HesseCassel.  The  detached  district  of 
Ostheim,  also  part  of  Eisenach,  lies  to  the  south  within  the 
Bavarian  confines,  and  there  are  likewise  other  small  and 
detached  portions  of  the  Eisenach  territorywithin  the  boun- 
daries of  Gotha  and  Saxe-Meiningen.  The  principality  is 
of  greater  extent  than  it  formerly  was,  since  it  now  com- 
prehends the  bailiwics  cf  Lichtenborg,  Kaltennordheim, 
Gciss,  Dermbach,  Vach,  Fraueusee,  Volkershausen,  and 
some  minor  tracts,  which  have  been  acquired  by  cession  or 
exchange  from  the  territories  of  Fulda,  Henneberg,  and 
Hessc-Cassel.  Its  area  is  about  440  square  miles,  rather 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach ;  and  it  has  a  population  of  about  78,500  souls ; 
in  1818,  the  numbers  were  65,349,  and  in  1835,  77,729. 
The  greater  part  of  this  principality  belongs  to  Thiiringia, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  traversed  by  the  Thiirin- 
gian  Forest  mountains  (Thiiringer-trald-Gelrirffe);  be- 
tween which  and  the  Rhon  mountains  the  principality 
comprehends  a  tract  about  forty-two  miles  in  length, 
and  from  nine  to  fourteen  in  width.  The  country  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  hills  and  mountain-heights,  un- 
interrupted by  any  extensive  levels,  and  the  soil  is  con- 1 


ssquently  not  very  favourable  to  cultivation.  It 
by  the  Werra,  with  its  tributaries,  tne  Nesee 
sel,  Ulster,  Fulda,  Sulz,  Suhl,  and  Vach.  T 
is  pure  and  healthy,  though,  from  the  proxin 
Thiiringian  heights,  it  ia  variable  and  not  so 
Franconia  and  on  the  Rhine.  The  products 
grain,  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  consutnpti 
potashes,  and  tar,  rape-seed,  flax,  hemp,  hops 
Horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  great  i 
well  as  swine.  Mining  has  been  much  neglect* 
iron,  vitriol,  alum,  and  coals,  in  small  quautiti 
tained;  and  there  are  quarries  of  stone  and  mar 
as  salt-spring*  near  Kreutzburg,  from  which  abo 
of  salt  are  annually  extracted.  Potters'  clay  a 
earth  are  found.  There  is  more  mechanical  i 
Eisenach  than  in  Saxe- Weimar:  its  principal  mi 
are  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  copper i 
potashes,  leather,  earthenware,  and  articles  of  wc 
nach  is  divided  into  eleven  bailiwics,  and  conl 
municipal  towns,  twelve  market-towns,  or  vii 
markets,  and  130  villages  and  hamlets.  The  c 
are  Eisenach,  Ruhla  (3000  inhabitants,  of  whor 
subjects  of  Saxe-Gotha),  Dermbach  (800),  Ge: 
Berka  (1000),  Gerstungen  (1300),  Kaltennordhe 
Kreutzburg  (1700),  Lengsfeld  (2100),  Osthei 
Vacha  (1600),  and  Volkershausen  (1000).  The  i 
fell  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Saxe-Weimar  upon  tb< 
the  last  duke  of  Saxe-Eiscnach,  who  left  no  is 
year  1741. 

EISENACH,  the  chief  town  and  seat  of  gov* 
the  principality  of  Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  • 
of  the  Horsel  and  Nessel,  which  unite  immedii 
of  the  town,  and  then  flow  through  it  in  one  chi 
village  of  Fischbach  touches  it  on  the  east ;  an 
brated  Wartburg,  a  mountain  fastness,  command 
south.  Eisenach  lies  in  50°  58'  N.  lat.  and  10°  1 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  five  gates,  U  well 
has  broad,  clean,  well-paved  streets.  It  contains  i 
houses,  and  has  about  9300  inhabitants;  an  i 
about  1042  since  the  year  1818,  when  the  m 
8258  independently  of  the  military.  The  g 
palace,  or  house  of  princes  (Fiirstenhaus),  a  struci 
last  century,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice, 
other  public  buildings  there  are  five  churches ;  a  gj 
founded  in  1233,  with  an  extensive  library;  a 
civic  school  which  ornaments  the  spacious  maj 
and  was  erected  in  1825  ;  a  seminary  for  the  ed 
schoolmasters ;  and  an  academy  for  young  met 
for  the  profession  of  superintendents  of  woods  ai 
an  important  branch  of  study  in  those  count] 
wood  supplies  the  place  of  coals.  Eisenach  h 
agricultural  institute  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
for  husbandry,  a  school  of  design,  a  free- school, 
six  elementary  schools,  a  house  of  correction  ai 
asylum,  two  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  a  school  of  in 
indigent  girls,  a  bible  society,  and  several  phi 
associations.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen 
linens,  soap,  white-lead,  meerschaum  heads  of  pipe 
and  carpets.  The  original  name  of  the  town  was 
orYsenacha:  it  was  the  abode  of  Hilten,  who 
Luther  as  a  reformer  of  the  church,  and  of  A 
first  bishon  of  Naumburg,  and  afterwards  Luthe 
friend  ana  fellow-labourer),  who  died  here  in 
steep  ascent  through  a  fine  park  leads  to  the  w 
stronghold  called  the  Wartburg,  which  is  about  s 
a  quarter  from  Eisenach,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  original  burg  wa 
Lewis  the  Jumper  in  1140,  and  was  the  resident 
landgraves  of  Thiiringia  until  the  year  1406: 
portion  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  th 
century.  On  this  spot,  in  the  early  part  of 
teenth  century,  the  minnesiingcr,  or  minstrels 
many,  used  to  contend;  and  it  is  still  better  ] 
the  place  -of  refuge  or  *  Patmos, '  as  Luther  sty 
which  that  great  reformer  was  conveyed  in  151 
way  back  from  attending  the  Diet  of  Worms: 
found  an  aslyum  for  the  ten  succeeding  months, 
devoted  principally  to  his  translation  of  the  S 
The  little  chapel  in  which  he  frequently  preached 
altar-piece,  a  fine  carving  in  wood  representing 
tombment  of  Christ,  and  the  oell  which  Luther  i 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  same  state 
he  used  them.    In  the  antient  portion  of  the  War 


Baronial  Htll  (Rittersaat),  fn  which  the  minstrels 
hdd  Ibeir  poetic  contests  ;  and  the  Armoury,  built  in  1 R1U, 
which  contains  reliques  of  the  paraphernalia  of  Pope  Julius 
II.,  the  Princes*  Cunigunda,  and  other  personage*,  This 
bald  is  still  protected  by  external  works*  and  fa  now  made 
use  of  as  a  prison.  In  the  grounds  between  the  Wartburg 
■iid  the  town  is  the  remarkable  rock  in  which  the  hand  of 
ailure  has  sculptured  the  representation  of  a  monk  and 

EISENBURG,  or    in     Hungarian    Vas    Varmcgye, 
sad    Sclavunian    Zelezne  lies  to,   a   large   county   in   the 
western  part  of  Hungary,  bounded   on   the  north- west  by 
tike  Austrian  province  ■  below  the  Ens1  (or  Lower  Austria), 
oa  the  south-west  and  west  by  Styria,  and  on  the  east  by 
tb«  counties  of  Oedcnburg,  Vezprirn,  and  S&alad.     It  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  203 7  square  miles,  which  is  divided 
m(o6  circles,  and  has  1  royal  free  town  (Guns  or  Koes- 
weg),  I  episcopal  town  (Stein),  41  market  towns,  612  vil- 
lages,    5/     pro?dia  or   privileged    settlements,    and   about 
3*1,000  inhabitants.  The  southern  and  western  parts  of  Ei- 
Ktfnburg   are  very  mountainous;  for  here  the  Alpine  chains 
:  i  averse  Styria  and  the  duchy  of  Austria  terminate, 
northern  districts  are  hilly;  but  extensive  and  highly 
ti\c  plains  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Kemenes,  an  ele* 
plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Raah.     This  river  is 
ruicipal  stream  in  the  county,  and  flows  through  its 
ern   parts,  whence  it  takes  a  direction  to  the  north* 
the  three   lesser   rivers,    the   Pinka,   Sorok,   and 
water  the  centre  and  western  districts,  fall 
Raah  on  its  left  bank.     Eisenburg,  though  it  has 
forests,  is  on  the  whole  a  fertile  and  productive  land  : 
has  been  estimated  that  of  the  1,-039,000  acres  avail- 
for  useful  purposes,  530,700  are  already  under  the 
;h;  48,000  have  been  converted   into  vineyards;  and 
re  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.    Wheat,  oats, 
ij  and  maize,  peas  and  beans,  and  flax,  are  grown  in 
ibandanre  ;  the  Yanosh&xa  tobacco  is  in  repute ;  and  much 
There  are  many  rich  pasture  lands,  and  the 
ntensive  forests,  particularly  the  Farkas,  afford  plenty  of 
lei.     Large  herds  of  horned  cattle  are   kept, 
•  banks  of  the  Ruab  especially ;  more  pains  are  now 
the  breeding  of  sheep;  poultry  is  extensively 
a  market ;  and  lucre  is  much  game.  Near 
g  district  in  the  north-west  of  Eisenburg, 
sulphur  are  dug  ;  quicksilver,  also  vitriol, 
.1  copper,  are  obtained  here  on  a  small  sonic. 
.  sjc  dug  at  Mariadorf,     Marble  and  alum,  are  likc- 
nong  the  products  of  this  county.    The  majority  of 
ts  are  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  arc 
uo,  and  of  Protestants  about  60,000,     They  are 
hed  by  their  mechanical  as  their  agricul- 
ture ,  and  have  a  good  trade  with  various  parts  of 

moat   remarkable  spot  in   Eisenburg  is  Stein  am- 
mbalbely),  the  Sabaria  of  the  Romans,  an  epis* 
I  town,  lying  between  the  Perenth  and  Guns,  in  47°  13' 
is*,  and  IG*  37'  E.  long.,  with  about  3300  inhabitant*. 
i  town,  where  the  states  of  the  county  hold  their  meet- 
well  as  its  environs,  abounds  in  remains  of  Roman 
columns,  sepulchral  tablets,  votive  stone*,  inscrip- 
The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  modern  edifice: 
l  baa  three  other  churches,  an  episcopal  residence, 
sit,  and  chapter-house,  three  monasteries,  a  Roman 


otic 
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gymnasium,  college   of  philosophy,   county-hall, 
handsome  buildings.    At  Tatziuanusdorf  iTarcza), 


situated  village  in  the  north- weal  ern  part  of 

'  here  are  excellent  and  much- frequented  cha- 

The  dignity  of   Oborgespan   (or  Hcad- 

nty)  is  hereditary  in  the  Batbyani  family. 

sTTADT  tin  Hungarian    Kis-Martony),  a  royal 

Hungarian  county  of  Oedenburg,  finely 

in  a  noble  expanse   of  country   bounded  by  the 

mountain  range,  in  47*  33'  N.  laL,  and  16°  24'  E. 

I  about   iG  miles  south-east    of  Vienna,   and 

about  6400  inhabitants.     The  town  itself  b  walled 

two  gates,  and  three  main  streets,  a  church,  and 

monastery,  in  which  is  the  sepulchral  va 

uxuly,   a  monastery,   and    hospital  of  the 

of  Charity,  a  town-hall,  and  the  offices  for  the 

n  of  the  Esterbizy  domains.    The   '  Scfaloss- 

or  palace-domain,  is  an  extensive  suburb,  contuin- 

:'j()i)   of  the  population,   and  comprising  the 

nstsdt*  or  Jew's  Town,  where  500  of  that  community 
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reside:  here  are  Mount  Calvary,  laid  out  in  conformity 
with  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  site  in  Palestine,  and 
enriched  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  a  mira- 
culous effigy  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  palace  called  Kis- 
Martony,  a  splendid  quadrangular  structure,  erected  in 
1805  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  to  whose  family  the  whole  suburb 
belongs.  The  park  is  larjre,  rises  in  terraces  towards  the 
Lvil ha  hills,  and  is  embellished  with  temples,  a  canal  and 
cascades,  an  avenue  of  rose-trees,  262  paces  in  length,  an 
orangery  of  400  trees,  nine  large  conservatories,  containing 
nearly  70,000  plants,  water- works  impelled  by  steam,  &c. 
Eiscnstadt  possesses  a  head- school,  a  Protestant  public 
school,  a  town-hospital,  and  an  institute  for  forest  economy. 
Much  wine  is  brought  here  fur  sale. 

EISLEBEN.  formerly  the  capital  of  the  earldom  of 
Mannsfeld,  the  chief  town  of  the  Mannsfleld  circle  of  the 
Lake,  in  the  administrative  circle  or  county  of  Mcrsebur^, 
in  Prussian  Saxunv.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Bose,  in  51*  33'  N.  lat,  and  11°  32'  E.  lone, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  two  lakes.  The  town  has  two  i 
divisions;  the  Old  Town,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  has  seven  gates,  and  the  New*  Town ; 
besides  these  it  has  five  suburbs.  Eisleben  contains  alto- 
gether four  churches,  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  several  ele- 
mentary schools,  two  hospitals,  and  has  about  7500  inha- 
bitants ;  between  the  years  J  81 7  and  1831  the  number 
increased  from  6330  to  '7230.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
potashes  and  tobacco;  and  there  are  copper  and  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  two  smelling  works.  The 
town  has  a  brisk  inland  trade.  Luther  was  born  here  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1483,  and  died  here  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1546  ;  but  neither  his  parents  nor  himself  had  a 
permanent  residence  in  Eisleben.  The  object  of  greatest 
attraction  in  it  was  tbe  house  in  which  ho  was  born.  After 
escaping  several  extensive  conflagrations,  it  was  at  last  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  June,  1689  ;  and  nothing  was  saved  but 
a  wooden  table  on  which  Luther's  portrait  was  carved,  an 
old  engraving  which  also  represented  him,  and  a  window, 
on  the  glass  of  which  he  and  Melanchthon  were  pourtraved 
in  the  old  style.  On  the  site  of  this  house  a  more  solid 
building  of  stone  was  soon  afterwards  erected,  and  on  the 
Stat  of  October,  161*3,  it  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
purposes  of  a  poor-house  and  free-school.  This  is  the  sto 
ture  which  is  at  present  shown  to  visitors  as  Luther's  house. 
A  stone  bust  of  the  reformer  stands  over  the  entrance,  with 
the  well-known  saying  inscribed  beneath  it  : 


Gott*i  Wort  1st  r.utlivrt  Lr1ir» 
Drum  vn^ehl  tie  riimirirrnx-lir. 


Tlir  won!  of  GcmI  La  Lutliefa  taj, 
Aui  it  sIimU.  never  ptM  u 


The  old  portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  on  glass 
have  been  introduced  into  one  of  the  windows.     Over  the 
door  of  one  of  the  rooms  is  the  portrait  of  Luther  m  v 
and  beneath  it  is  the  distich, 

Hoi  It*  rram  Pap»  Sociorum  pe«Ut  et  hujtu; 
\d\  mcacum  tcriptii  nil  uiti  Chriftttil  rt.it. 
Anno  pott  R.  S.  13^4,  ncaw  M.gu  reuuvuU. 

This  inscription  refers  to  the  verse,  ■  Pestis  eram  vivens ; 
moriens  ero  mors  tua,  Papa!'  winch  Luther  is  said  to  have 
written  at  Altenburg  in  the  year  1530,  and  was  fond  of 
quoting-  Several  articles  are  exhibited,  such  as  what  is 
called  Luther's  table,  which  in  fact  never  were  his.  At 
St.  Andre w*s,  the  principal  church  in  the  town,  the  little 
pulpit  in  which  Luther  preached  is  still  preserved.  Ser- 
mons to  his  memory  are  regularly  delivered  from  this  pul- 
pit on  the  days  of  nil  birth  and  decease,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  public  caiechizing.  There  are  busts  of  Luther  and 
jMl- lunch  I  lion  in  the  same  church.  On  the  day  of  (he  jubilee 
of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  several  additions  were  roads  lo 
Luther's  house,  at  the  expense*  of  tbe  present  king  of 
Prussia,  who  bestowed  a  sullieicnt  endowment  to  pre  - 
it  against  future  decay,  and  perpetuate  its  benevolent  ob- 
ject, 

EISTEDDFOD,  from  eistedd  to  sit;  a  meeting  or  as- 
sembly. This  term  was  more  especially  used  as  the  name 
for  the  session  of  the  bards  and  minstrel!*  winch  wa*  held 
in  Wales  fo  ^BardJ 

EJECTMENT  is  the  name  of  an  action  at  law  of  a  na- 
ture earth  real  and  pari  ,  and  therefore  called  a 
mixed  action,  by  which  a  party  entitled  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  lands  or  other  corporeal  bereri  may 
recover  that  possession  from  the  party  wrongfully  withhold- 
ing it. 

Since  the  disuse  of  real  actions,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  the  3rd  and  4th  Will.  IV,,  c,  27,  for  the  abolition  of  i 
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and  some  mixed  actions,  it  has  become  the  only  legal  mode 
of  trying  the  title  to  lands  and  tenements. 

The  remedy  by  ejectment  is  founded  almost  entirely  upon 
a  succession  of  legal  fictions,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  a  short  account  of  its  history  and  the  proceedings 
mnder  it. 

Originally  this  action  was  brought  by  any  person  having 
a  lease  for  years  of  lands,  &c,  to  repair  an  injury  done  him 
by  dispossession ;  but  gradually  it  became  the  means  of  in- 
directly bringing  in  question  the  title  to  the  lands,  which 
was  thus  collaterally  tried  with  the  supposed  trespass.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  the  claimant  should 
enter  upon  the  lands  in  order  to  empower  him  to  con- 
stitute a  lessee  for  years  who  would  be  capable  of  receiving 
the  injury  of  dispossession.  A  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is 
therefore  stated  in  the  declaration  (for  there  is  no  other 
process  in  this  action)  to  have  been  made  by  the  party 
claiming  title  to  the  plaintiff,  who  is  generally  a  fictitious 
person.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  lessee,  in  consequence  of 
the  demise  to  him,  entered  into  the  premises,  and  that  the 
defendant,  who  is  also  a  fictitious  person,  and  called  the 
casual  ejector,  entered  thereupon  and  ousted  the  plaintiff, 
for  which  ouster  the  plaintiff  brings  his  action. 

Under  the  declaration  is  a  notice  in  terms  professing  to 
be  written  by  the  casual  ejector  to  the  tenant  in  possession 
of  the  premises,  advising  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a  certain 
time  and  defend  his  title  ;  otherwise  he,  the  casual  ejector, 
will  suffer  judgment  to  be  had  against  him,  by  which  means 
the  actual  tenant  would  inevitably  be  turned  out  of  posses- 
sion. 

The  declaration,  as  well  as  the  notice,  is  then  served 
upon  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the  premises,  who  has 
thus  an  opportunity  of  defending  his  title.  If  he  omits  to 
do  so  within  a  limited  time,  he  is  supposed  to  have  no  right; 
and  upon  judgment  being  obtained  against  the  casual  ejec- 
tor, the  real  occupier  is  turned  out  of  possession  by  the 
sheriff. 

If  the  tenant  apply  to  be  made  a  defendant,  he  is  allowed 
upon  condition  that  he  enters  into  a  rule  of  court  to  confess 
at  the  trial  of  the  cause  four  of  five  requisites  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plaintiff's  action— the  lease  of  the 
lessor,  the  entry  of  the  plaintiff,  the  ouster  by  the  tenant 
himself,  and  the  possession  by  the  tenant.  These  requi- 
sites (except  in  certain  cases,  as  of  vacant  possession,  &c.) 
are  wholly  fictitious ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  should  put  the 
defendant  to  the  proof  of  them,  he  would  of  course  he  non- 
suited at  the  trial ;  but  the  stipulated  confession  of  lease, 
entry,  and  ouster  being  made,  the  case  then  rests  upon  the 
merits  of  the  title  only.  The  cause  goes  to  trial  under 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  lessee  on  the  demise  of  the  lessor, 
who  is  the  person  claiming  title  against  the  defendant. 

The  lessor  is  bound  to  make  out  on  the  trial  his  title  to 
the  premises;  and  if  ho  do  so  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
judgment  is  given  for  the  nominal  plaintiff,  and  a  writ  of 
possession  goes  to  the  sheriff  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
to  him,  under  which  process  it  is  in  fact  delivered  to  his 
lessor,  the  real  claimant.  If  it  appears  that  the  person 
claiming  title  to  the  lands  has  no  right  of  entry,  that  is,  no 
right  to  the  immediate  possession,  he  cannot  maintain  this 
action. 

A  mortgagee  may  maintain  an  action  of  ejectment  against 
the  mortgagor  to  gain  possession  of  the  mortgaged  pre- 
mises without  giving  any  notice,  unless  the  mortgagor  is 
protected  by  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  until  de- 
fault. He  may  also  eject  the  lessee,  to  whom  the  mort- 
gagor has  made  a  lease  subsequent  to  the  mortgage,  with- 
out giving  him  notice  to  auit.  "Where  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  retain  the  possession  has  ceased  by  effluxion  of 
time,  by  a  legal  notice  to  quit,  or  by  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  forfeiture,  a  landlord  may  bring  an  ejectment  against 
his  tenant ;  and  various  other  persons  who  have  a  right  of 
entry  in  law  upon  the  premises  may  take  advantage  of  the 
same  remedy. 

The  time  within  which  an  action  of  ejectment  may  now 
be  brought  is  regulated  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  27, 
which  enacts  that  no  person  shall  bring  an  action  to  recover 
any  land  or  rent  (the  meaning  of  which  terms  is  explained 
by  the  first  section  of  the  act)  but  within  twenty  years 
next  after  his  right  to  bring  such  action,  or  that  of  the 
person  through  whom  he  claims,  shall  have  first  accrued. 
The  third  section  fixes  the  time  at  which  the  right  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued.  (Runnington  On  Eject- 
ment; Adams  On  Ejectment ;  Blackstone's  Com.) 


EKATARINBURG  or  YEKATARINBURG  (Cathe 
rinc's  borough),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  govern 
ment  of  Perm  (Permia),  in  the  western  part  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  the  year  1723, 
who  gave  it  the  name  which  it  bears  in  honour  of  his  consort. 
It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Iceth  or  fset,  the  western 
quarter  of  the  town  being  built  along  the  slope  of  a  genu* 
acclivity  of  the  Ural  mountains.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of 
about  860  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  in  56°  50'  N.lat, 
and  60°  41'  £.  long.  It  is  fortified  and  regularly  coa. 
structed :  the  streets  are  long  and  straight,  but  they  are 
unpaved,  and  have  planks  laid  on  each  side  of  them  by 
way  of  a  foot-pavement.  The  greater  part  of  the  houiei 
are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  handsome  stone  buildings; 
the  chief  of  them  form  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourtl 
side  of  which  is  the  right  bank  of  the  Iceth :  this  range  ol 
buildings  is  composed  of  the  Mining  Department  (foi 
Ekatarmburg  is  the  seat  of  administration  for  the  Urs. 
mines),  a  museutn  of  mineralogy,  a  public  library,  an  ex 
cellent  chemical  laboratory,  an  imperial  mint,  works  fbi 
cleansing  and  amalgamating  metals,  as  well  a*  for  euttini 
and  polishing  precious  stones,  a  school  for  educa!inj 
miners,  a  hospital,  storehouses,  a  guardhouse,  &c.  1 
handsome  bridge  unites  both  quarters  of  the  town,  and  oi 
the  acclivity  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  long  range  o 
wooden  tenements  where  the  work-people  reside,  with  th 
stone  residences  of  the  public  offices  between  them  and  th 
bridge.  The  merchants  and  dealers'  houses  in  the  torn 
are  also  of  stone,  and  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  citj  ii 
Europe.  Besides  five  churches,  there  are  a  Greek  monts 
tery,  a  public  school  for  300  pupils,  a  German  school,  J 
large  bazaar,  a  magazine  for  grain,  a  house  of  correction 
and  several  district  and  elementary  schools.  At  the  north 
western  end  of  Ekatarinburg  are  remains  of  the  fortifies 
tions  where  the  garrison  is  quartered.  The  number  o 
houses  is  upwards  of  1200,  and  of  inhabitants  about  ll.OOfl 
By  the  official  return  of  the  year  1830  they  amounted  U 
10,695.  The  population  consists  of  a  motley  assemblage  o 
Asiatics  and  Europeans,  the  latter  principally  Russians  ad 
Germans,  among  whom  are  numbers  of  persons  exiled  fil 
public  offences.  There  is  a  public  hall  for  drugs  and  cha 
micals,  and  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  the  hospital  111 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  depend  upon  the  Ural  minin| 
concerns  for  their  subsistence ;  and  as  Ekatarinburg  lies  « 
the  high  road  from  Russia  into  Siberia,  it  is  a  place  d 
transit  and  of  brisk  trade.  In  the  neighbourhood  lie  lb 
gold  mines  of  Beresoff  and  the  iron  mines  of  Niviansk 
which  extend  over  a  surface  of  nearly  forty  square  miles; 
there  is  also  a  chalybeate  well,  which  is  much  used  by  in- 
valids. A  wood  of  pines  encircles  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  and  about  half  a  mile  beyond  lies  lake  hit 
EKATARINOSLAF,  one  of  the  three  southern  p» 
vinces  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  since  1822  have  coast* 
tuted  the  government  of  New  Russia.  It  is  bounded  « 
the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Pultava,  the  Slobodsk-Uk 
raine,  and  Voronesh ;  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  th 
Don-Cossacks ;  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  tb 
government  of  Tauria ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  governmea 
of  Cherson.  There  is  an  isolated  district  of  this  provina 
of  which  Taganrog  is  the  chief  town,  lying  at  the  north 
western  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  separated  froc 
the  remainder  of  Ekatarinoslaf  by  the  territory  of  the  Da 
Cossacks.  The  area  of  this  province  is  estimated  by  sod 
at  23,700  square  miles;  but  according  to  Arseniet  I 
28,980.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  this  area  are  an  ope 
steppe,  destitute  of  wood,  and  adapted  to  pasturage  only 
this  is  'peculiarly  the  case  with  that  large  tract  which  i 
situated  east  of  the  Dnieper.  The  districts  west  of  thi 
river  are  much  more  fertile,  and  are  skirted  by  a  rang*  < 
hills  which  run  northwards  from  Alexandrofsk  along  fl 
Dnieper.  Here  it  is  principally  that  the  arable  lands  I 
Ekatarinoslaf,  occupying  about  one- fourth  of  the  soB,  m 
situated.  The  whole  extent  of  the  woods  and  forests  dot 
not  exceed  256,000  acres.  The  principal  river  is  ft 
Dnieper,  which  enters  the  province  at  its  north-westst 
extremity,  and,  winding  through  the  western  parts  of  i 
quits  it  below  Alexandrofsk.  The  immense  blocks  < 
granite  which  obstruct  the  course  of  the  river  at  and  beta 
Kidak,  give  rise  to  thirteen  beautiful  falls,  here  calk 
1  paroghi ;'  and  below  them  the  river  is  divided  by  islam 
into  several  channels.  The  Don  skirts  Ekatarinoslaf  ofli 
at  its  mouth;  but  its  tributary,  the  Donecz,  waters  it  pi 
tially  in  the  east.    The  other  streams  in  this  province,  wm 
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the  Samara,  Kalmius,  &c„  arc  of  no  great  importance. 
re  are  several  lakes,  the  water  of  which  is  often  much 
nated  with  salt:  swamps  tire  of  frequent  occurrence, 
ate  is  mild,  and  not  exposed  to  much  variation, 
winter  is  of  short  duration.     The  quantify  of  grain 
1 1  equate  to  ihe  consumption  ;  m  some 
it  is  so  scanty  lhat  the  supply  is  drawn  from  foreign 
parts.      Hemp  and  flax*  peas,  beans,  lentils,    vegetables, 
ind  fruit,  particularly  melons,  are  cultivated.     The  grape 
ripens,  ana  some  wine  is  made,  but  the  fruits  of  the  mul- 
berry   and   walnut  do  not  attain   to  maturity*      The  fo- 
rests do  not  furnish  sufficient  timber  or  fuel;  and  straw, 
and   even  dung,   are   substituted  for   the   kitler, 
ief  kind*  of  trees  in  the  forests  west  of  the  Dnieper 
the   oak,  linden,  and  poplar.     In  consequence  of  the 
,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  roofed 
▼ttb  rushes.  Cattle-breeding  is  carried  on  upon  an  extended 
icale.    for   the  steppes  are   one  vast  expanse  of  pasture- 
The  stock  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  goats,  and 
twine  is  immense ;  and  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  also 
f  which  has  been  so  much  ameliorated 
1 1 urc  Merinos  alone  were  in  stock  in  the  year 
>e  animals  are  left  to  graze  in  the  open  ffeldl 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  twelve  months.    There  were, 
veen  1480  and  1510  establishments  for  breed- 
1  cows,  and  232  for  rearing  horses.     Cheese 
or  are  made  of  sheep's  milk.    In  the  same  year 
I    86,100  hives,  from  which   much 
kon^  ax  were  obtained.     The  culture  of  the  silk- 

a  favourite  pursuit  with  the  Greeks  at  Mariapol 
acnians  at  Nakitshevan,   and   this  branch  of 
ipidly  on  the  increase.      The  chase  farms  a 
brans  of  d,  as  wild  animals  and  game  are  plenti- 

1 1  we  may  enumerate  the  jerboa,  wolf, 
at  (saiga),  wild  cat,  tiger-martin, 
wild  duck,  and  partridge.     The  fisheries 
I  leper,  Don,  Kalmius,  and  Sea  of  Azof  are  very 
•  \    and    ure    estimated   to  bring  in  upwards   of 
per  annum.     Among  the  mineral  products  of  the 
oh  are  few  and  not  of  much  importance,  are 
salt,   of  which  little  advantage  is  taken  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  fuel,  granite,  chalk  in  large  quantity,  clay, 
bo£  iron.     The  garnet  is  occasionally  met  with. 

population  is  a  mixed  race,  principally  of  colonists 

ho   ha\e    gradually  transformed  a  wilderness  into  a  btbi- 

tbie  and  productive  region  during  the  last  eighty  or  ninety 

nj%;  they  are   composed  of  Great  and  Little  Russians, 

Servians  (who  migrated  hither  between  the  years 

\n  thousands  at  a  time,)  Walaks,  Magyars, 

eks,   Armenians,  Tartars,    Germans,    and 

Of  Greeks    and   Armenians,  the 

Bambers   aro  about  30.000  of  each;  the  Germans  amount 

fa  about  l  0,000,     The  inhabitants  are  classed  as  follows  in 

;  rns  for  the  year  1830  : — 


Hereditary  nobles 

:  ior  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown 
i\  monks) 
Soldiers  on  furlough  and  their  families 
Merchants  and  dealers,  mechanics,  &c. 
Free   peasantry  and  others  attached  lo> 
the  crown  lands  ,  J 

antry  belonging  to  crown  donations 


2555 
2363 
4427 
3498 
9355 

285,777 

1956 


Peasantry  and  others,  the  property  of  I    236  ^^ 
individual  .  J  ' 

Total       .  .  546,615 

len  tins  return  as  much  below  the  real 

I  estimates  the  populatiun  at  610,000  for  the  year 

ubert,  in  his  recent  statistics  of  the 

tnpire,  states  it  to  have  been  826,100   even    so 

sck  as  the  year  1825,     Horse  helm  ami,  in   his  new 

n  of  rhofessor    Stein's   'Geography  and    Statistics,* 

t  it  to  be  860,000.    The  numbers  given  by  the  two  last 

appear    to    justify    Has  20t  of 

K     All  but  Lck  part  of  the  population,  which 

I  abodes.     We  have  no  official 

ise,  excepting  for  the  year 

mted  to  40,218,  and  ihe  deaths 

i    increase   of   13,165    in  that 

,;  ljurity  isRusso-Greek:  the 

lesiastical  head 

archhUhop  of  Ekatariuoslaf,   (Jhwrson,  and  Tauria. 


The  30,000  original  Greeks  have  a  bishop  of  their  own  at 
Feodosia  ;  ana  the  Armenians  are  under  Ihe  bifthom  of  Na- 
kitshevan.    There  are  a  few  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 

Ekatarinoslaf  is  divided  into  the  seven  circles  of  Ekata- 
rinoslaf,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dnieper  ;  Vcrcbne-Dnia- 
profik,  north  of  Ekatarinoslaf,  also  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Dnieper;  Novo-Moskofsk,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dnieper;  Alexandrofsk,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  separates  it  from  Ekatarinoslaf;  Paulograd,  north- 
east of  Ekatarinoslaf;  Bakmut,  east  of  Ekatarinoslaf; 
and  Slarenoserfsk,  the  north-easternmost  circle  of  the 
province,  independently  of  the  isolated  district  of  Rostof, 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof  The  principal  towns  are  Ekatari- 
lai ';  Alexandrofsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper 
(about  4000  inhabitants*;  Novo-Moskofsk,  on  the  Samara 
(3000);  Paulogpad,  on  the  Voltsha.  east  of  Ekatarinoslaf 
(900);  Verknebiaprofsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper, 
(about  250  houses);  Bakumt,  on  the  Bakmuta,  (about 
4500  inhabitants) ;  Slavenoserfsk,  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Douccz  ;  and  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  (about 
1 4,000).  Besides  these  towns,  which  are  the  capitals  of  the 
seven  circle?,  there  are  several  others,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  Azof,  on  the  sea  of  that  name;  Mariapol,  at 
the  efUux  of  the  Kalmius  into  the  Sea  of  Azof,  with  about 
3500  inhabitants:  Nakitshevan,  on  the  Don  (about  9200); 
and  St.  Dmitri  a  Ros  a  fortress  at  the  confluence  of 

the  TWetnik  and  Don  (about  2500). 

The  manufactures  of  Ekatarinoslaf,  alihough  gradually 
extending,  are  not  \et  of  much  importance;  in  fact,  there 
is  still  need  for  a  much  greater  number  of  hands  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  returns  of  1830  show  that  m 
the  30  larger  manufacturing  establishments  there  were  hot 
more  than  64.4  hands*  employed  »tablisbmenta  con- 

sisted of  3  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths,  C  of  tallow  and 
7  of  candles,  1U  tanneries,  1  bell  foundry,  2  brewr 
There  were  at  that  time  not  less  than  223  brandy  distil- 
lories.     The  district  of  K  ever  is  not  comprised  in 

this  enumeration  ;  and  here  there  were  49  manufactories 
in  the  year  1&3&  The  principal  articles  exported  are  ti>h, 
tallow,  and  other  animal  products. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  crown  in  1830  amounted  to 
7,439,704  paper  rubles,  or  about  340,91)0/.  sterling.  About 
fifteen  years  before  it  was  not  more  than  1,540,000  rubles, 
or  about  70,580/. 

The  province  of  Ekatarinoslaf  was  first  constituted  by 
the  empress  Catherine  in  the  year  1784,  and  was  composed 
of  the  districts  lying  next  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  were  before  this  held  b>  Li  f  se- 

veral large  districts  wrested  from  the  Turks,  ami  of  Crimean 
Tartary  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aiof.  In  1797 
the  emperor  Paul  augmented  it  by  the  addition  vf  other 
lands  between  the  Bog  and  Dniester,  which  be  led 

by  Turkey,  and  the  peninsula  of  Tauna ;  and  he  desig- 
nated the  whole  of  this  extensive  country  New  Russia.    In 
the  > e:ir   is'2i.  however,   the  emperor  Alexander,  his  son 
and  successor*  reorganised  these  possessions,  ami 
them  into  the  governor  generalship  of  New  Russia,  di\ 
it    into   the  three  provinces  of  Ekatannosb  i,  or 

NikolaietF,  and  Simferopol,  or  Tauria. 

EKATARINOSLAF,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  at  the  j unc- 
tion of  the  Kaidak  with  that  river,  in  43"  StT1  N.  lat.,  and 
;i  y  2f  E.  long.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  empfes* 
Catherine  II,  in  17S7.  The  town  is  close  to  the  fool  of  a 
mountain,  and  is  built  according  to  an  extended  and  regular 
plan  adapted  for  a  much  greater  number  of  inhabits 
than  tho  12,000  which  it  at  present  hey 

amounted  to  ll,G4b.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  but  in  an  unfinished  state,  lit  are 
three  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  &  mi- 

nary,  an  imperial   manufacture  of  woollens,  and 
hospitals.    Silk  stockings  are  made,  and  some  retail  trj 

. : -ried  on.     The  houses  are  about  900  in  number.     The 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper  terminates  at  Ek  i,  m 

consequence  of  the  *peroghi/  or  I  iitruct  its 

navigation  at  Kaidak  just  below  it.  Prince  Potemkin  has 
some  pardons  and  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 

EI^EAGNA'CE/E,  a  small  natural  order  of  A- 
Exogens,  consisting  of  trees  or  bhrubs,  whose  leaves  are 
either  opposite  or  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules,  and  always 
protected  more  or  less  by  scurfy  scales,  which  usually  giva 
the  plants  a  leprous  aspect.    The  genera  of  this  order  h 
a  tubular  4-lobed  calyx*  the  inside  of  which  is  lined  with  a 
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fleshy  disk,  that  sometimes  almost  doses  up  the  tube ;  there 
are  three,  four,  or  eight  stamens,  ami  a  superior  ovary,  enm- 
taming  a  single  erect  ovule.  The  fruit  is  soft,  succulent, 
and  would  he  eatable  if  it  were  not  fur  ii*  dryness  and  in- 
sipidit*.  In  a  few  cases,  when  it  ii  more  than  usually 
juicy  and  acidulated,  it  is  actually  Considered  an  excellent 
fruit  Ehva^iuis  horiensis  and  Oriental  is  hear  a  brown  fruit, 
about  the  size  of  an  olive,  whieh  b  brought  to  market  HO  Per- 
sia under  the  name  of  Zinzoyd:  in  quality  it  is  like  a 
jujube.  The  red  drupes  of  EUimk mis  oonforta*  the  largo 
olive-shaped  ones  of  E.  arborea,  and  the  pale  o range- c>luu red 

•  of  R.  trillora,  are  iu  like  manner  eaten  in  India;  an- 
oLher  oecun  among  the  drawings  of  Chinese  fruits.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious,  nearly  as  Eiraagnaeese  are  related  to 
Thymleffaceie,  that  they  do  not  seem  to  participate  in  any 
degree  in  the  acidity  of  that  deleterious  order.     The  only 

oiea  found  wild  in  Great  Britain  is  the  Hippophaerham* 
DOtdss}  a  spiny  shrub,  with  dioecious  Hewers,  small  round 
orange-coloured  acid  berries,  and  narrow  leaves,  like  Ihos* 
of  rosemary,  found  growing  on  cliffs  near  the  sea ;  its  fruit, 
e  Hon  the  acidity  is  sufficiently  covered  by  sugar,  becomes  a 
rather  plrjtssnt  preserve.  Elamgnua  an^usiifolia,  called  in 
the  gardens  the  Olivier  de  Boheme,  a  native  of  the  eastern 
parts  ot'feurope,  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of  all  plants; 
m  dull  vL-lLnv  flowers,  hardly  remarked  among  the  leaves, 
till  the  atmosphere  with  a  delicious  perfume,  the  source  of 
which  is  not  readily  discovered  by  the  passer  by. 


1,  fcifdlcm  of  tin  lube  of  tH*  mlv*,  showing  thr  fcthy  diik  almost  closing 
«p  ttlS  Uibe,  lb*  carpel,  *UU  in  »t\U  Mod  hligcnn,  and  kUe  eTCClfoUUfJP  *vule; 
2,  a  rlpr  fruil;  3,  thr  niu«  cut  sway  1*  show  the  aiu^V  furrowed  teed. 

EL.IilS,  a  genus  of  palms*  so  named  from  elaia,  the 
olive-tree,  because  an  oil  is  yielded  by  the  fruit  of  its  prin- 
cipal if  not  only  species.  This  is  Eloeis  Guincensis,  or  oil- 
pal  m,  maba  of  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  and.  common  all 
along  the  wTcstern  coast  of  Africa.  The  tree  is  nioin 
as  we  are  informed  that  both  male  and  female  spadices 
were  obtained  from  a  single  plant  cut  down  by  Professor 
Smith.  (Brown,  in  Tuckey  s  Qmtro).  The  stem  is  tall, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  rough,  and  bristling  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  thv  petioles,  of  which  the  man/ins,  as  in 
haves,  are  fringed  with  spines,  The  leases  are  pin- 
nate, about  15  feet  in  length,  wish  two  rows  of  sword- 
1  leaflet*,  each  1^  Ibot  long.  The  fruit  is  ovoid,  about 
the  site  of  a  pigeon'l  egg,  with  its  outer  fleshy  covering  of 
a  gold,  ulour,  and  l:ke  that  of  the  section  Cocoinso, 


to  which  it  belongs,  andt  analogous  to  the  eo< 

the  foramina  of  its  putamen  af  the  anex,  and  not  at  lie 

base,  as  represented  by  Gmrtner  and  oiV 

Mr.  Brown  has  observed  it  as  remarkable  that  Cocrw  In- 
dica  and  this  palm,  which  is  universally,  and   I 
justly,  considered  as  having  been   imported  inio  ih. 
India  colonies  from  the  wrcst  coast  of  Africa,  should   I 
only  two  species  of  an  extensive  and  very  natural  f 
of  palms  that  are  not  confined  to  America.    The 
dentali*  of  Swarti,  the  thatch-tree  of  Brown's     J 
and  the  avuira  of  Aublet,  are  probably  all  identical  »nk 
the  maba,  or  oil-palm,  of  the  African  coast. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  bruising  the  fleshy  part  of  lb 
(and  not  the  kernel  as  sometimes  stated ),  and  subjecting 
the  bruised  paste  to  boiling  water  in  wooden  mortars :  an 
oil  of  an  orange-yellow  colour  separates,  which  c»; 
when  cool  to  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  haa  wbes 
the  smell  of  violets  or  of  the  root  of  the  Flon 
wilh  a  very  slightly  sweetish  taste.     This  oil  is  used 
Africans  in  cookary  and  tbr  anointing  the  body.     1 1 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  Europe,  where  it  is 
ehiefly  employed  in  perfumery  and  medicine.     Coortf  My- 
racea  (which  is  referred  by  Kunth  to  the  genus  elsis)  i» 
considered  by  the  Edinburgh  College  to  be  the  plant  which 
yields  palm-oil, 

Reference  has  been  made  from  AlfoXsis  to  ibis 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Brown  (Tuckey*s  Congo,  A\»\ 
p.  456)  having  stated,  *  It  is  probable  that  alfonsia  otetfm. 
of  Humboldt,  Bon pland,  nod  Kunth  belongs  to 
possibly  may  not  even  differ  from  the  African  speci- 
this  the  above  authors,  in  the  *  Synopsis  Plant.  Anuoost* 
reply,  that  in  elieis,  according  to  the  description  of  Jt 
both  the  floral  envelopes  are  sextfld,  while  in  alfonsia  t 
are  trifld.    If  this,  moreover,  be  the  same  as  the  coraco  ( 
Jacquin,  *  another  essential  difference  may  be  observed  j 
the  structure  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  plants,  the  nut  in  < 
being  perforated  at  the  apex,  while  the  corozo  In 
perforated  with  thr*o  foramina  at  its  base  ;*  but  t! 
nave  been  inverted,   as   that   of  elrcis  was 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  moreover,  found  at/ 
always  growing  wild,  while  elm*  guine*n?i$,  as  t] 
is  never  found  except  in  a  cultivated  state  out   > 
Th«se  two  palms  require  to  be  carefully  re-exam i.. 
compared,    to  ascertain-  whether,  if  they   are  disbud 
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s  probable  from  the  figure  of  the  forrer  by 
y  may  not  both  belong  to  iW  same  genu*.  The 
nut  of  the  alfonsia,  like  that  oftJsi  coot 

Ldifig  an  nil,  which   is  obtained  by  boiling 

020  ;  it  is  described  as  a  liquid 

id   for   ordinary    lumps,  as    well    as    those    of 

ARPA'CEli,  a  natural  order  of  chiefly  Indian 
g  a strong  botanical  resemblance  to  our  Euro- 
is,  but  differing  in  having  fringed  petals,  and 
ning  by  two  pore*  at  the  apex.  The  species 
smd  rafficient  art  cut  ion  from  botanists, 
he  few  known  in  South  America;  and  it  U 
ether  this  order  Will  nut  be  eventually  eur, 

dian  genera  the  nuts,  cleared  of  the  soft  pulp  or 

i hem,  are  curiously  sculptured,  and  being 

iking  a   fine  polish,  they  are  frequently  set  in 

run-  into  necklaces.  The  nuts  of  Ganitrus 
die-sized  tree,  common  in  various  parts1  of 
II  as  tin  Malay  Archipelago,  and  those  of  Mo- 
rculata,from  the  forests  of  Travaiicore,  are  what 
My  used  for  this  purpose.  The  fruits  of  Elau- 
tus,  which  are  very  much  like  olives  when  ripe, 

Roxburgh  to  he  pickled  or  dried  and  used  in 
i  by  the  natives  of  India.     Elavocarpus  e\ 
lite  beautifully  fringed  petals,  and  is  one  of  the 
ental  plant*  of  New  Holland. 


/ 


A  <*  In  i-carpuf  ryiiiiciu. 

Irtowrr  .     Mean  4,  a  ripe  frail;  fi,  tke 

died  also  IIEUOGABA'LUS,  was 
r  to  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife 
Macsa  had  two  daughters,  Ssemi*,  or 
mother  of  Varius  Avitus  Bassianus,  after- 
is,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  ille^iti- 
and  Mammcca,  mother  of  Alexander 
us  was  bom  at  Antioch  a  d.  20J.    Maosa 

Lrs  of 

•the  Sun  at  Emcsa  to  be  educated  by  the 

iter  influence  ho  was  made,  while  yet 

ty  was  called  in 

which  name  th  ined.     After  the 

alU  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus,  Ibe  latter 

crity  the  dislike  of  the  soldiers, 


Majsa  availed  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induce  the  oflw  er<4 
to  rise  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  whom  she  presented  to 
them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Caracal  La.  1 
who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  wa*  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legion  stationed  at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  at 
their  head  he) was  attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had 
the  advantage,  but  he  and  his  mother  Soa?mis  with  great 
spirit  brought  the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated 
Macrinus,  who  was  overtaken  in  bis  flight  and  put  to  death 
A,n.  218,  Kh-abalus  having  entered  Antioch,  wroto  a 
leiter  to  the  senate  professing  to  take  for  his  model  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at  Rome;  Eln^abalus 
also  assumed  that  emperor's  name.  The  senate  acknow- 
ledged him,  and  he  set  off  for  Rome,  but  tarried  several 
months:  on  his  way  amidst  festivals  and  amusements,  and  at 
but  stopped  at  Nicomedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following 
year  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery, 
extravagance,  and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining  three 
years  off  hii  ntgn,  and  the  disgusting  details  of  which  are 
given  by  Lampririius,  Hcrodianus,  and  DkOL  Some  critics 
have  imagined,  especially  from  the  shortness  of  ln>  i 
that  there  must  be  some  exaggeration  in  these  u< 
he  could  hardly  have  don©  in  so  short  a  time  all  l!,. 
chief  that  is  attributed  to  mm.  That  he  was  e\t  round) 
dissoluio  and  totally  incapable  is  certain  ;  and  this  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  from  his  previous  eastern  education,  his  ex- 
treme youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  hi?.  Midden 
elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  ihe  times.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  gladiators,  actors,  and  other  base 
favourites,  who  made  an  unworthy  use  of  their  in  El » 
He  married  several  wives,  among  others  a  vestal.  The 
imperial  palace  became  a  scene  of  debauch  and  open 
prostitution.  Elagabalus  being  attached  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  East,  raited  a  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill  to  the 
Syrian  god  whose  name  he  bore,  and  plundered  the  temples 
Ot  the  Roman  gods  to  enrich  hi*  own.  He  put  to  death 
many  senators;  he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  mother  Sotemis,  which  body  decided 
all  questions  relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  precedence, 
amusements,  &c.  He  wore  his  pontifical  vest  as  high 
priest  of  the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  11  is 
grandmother  Mobs*, seeing  his  folly,  thought  of  conciliating 
the  Romans  by  :•-  with  him  as  Caesar  his  younger 

Alexander  Several,  who  soon  became  a  favourite 
with  the  people.  Elagabalus,  who  had  consented  to  the 
i Mun,  became  afterwards  jealous  of  his  cousin*  and 
wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  honours,  but  he  could  not 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  His  next  measure  was  to 
spread  the  report  of  Alexander's  death,  which  produced  an 
insurrection  among  the  praetorians,  and  Elagabalus  having 
repaired  to  their  camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered 
together  with  his  mother  and  favourites,  and  his  body  v»as 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  March,  222.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
Alexander  Severus.  [SevbhusJ  The  coins  of  Elagabalus 
bear  the  names  of  Marcus  Aurelius^Antoninus,  like  those 
of  Caracalla,  with  which  they  are  often  confounded.  The 
names  of  Varius  Avitus  B  ass  i  an  us,  which  he  also  bore  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  are  not  found  on  his  medals. 


fc> 


Coin  of  Elaf  abalo*. 
Huilah  Muwiii.    Actual  Si**.    Cvpfwr.    Wdgbl,  380  grata* 

ELAIDINE,  a  fatty  substance  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  upon  certain  oils,  as  olive  and  almond  oil,  &c. 
This  substance  is  white,  inodorous  insoluble  in  water,  and 
fusible  at  95*  Fahr,  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  aether,  and 
in  2U0  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol;  when  treated 
with  potash  it  saponifies,  giving  rise  to  glycerin,  and  a  ue- 
n*id  which  has  been  called  elaidic  acid.  This  aeia  is 
solid,  fusible  at  112*  Fahr.,  and  is  partially  distilled  by  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  near, 

ELAIN.     [pLELN.J 
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He  took  the  name  of  Varius  from  Sextus  Varius  Mareellus, 
who  was  his  mother's  husband. 

ELAM.    [Elymais.] 

ELAPS.    [Viperid*.] 

ELASMOTHE'RIUM.  [Pachydkrmata.] 

ELASTICITY  (&a<rri)c,  a  spring).  When  the  form  of  a 
body  is  affected  by  the  pressure  of  another  extraneous  to 
it,  the  re-acting  force  by  which  it  sustains  or  tends  to  remove 
that  pressure  is  its  elasticity.  The  term  has  been  very 
loosely  used  in  the  most  current  works,  which,  instead  of 
furnishing  an  exact  and  general  idea  of  this  force,  are,  in 
general,  limited  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  elastic  solid 
bodies ;  and  to  this  imperfect  notion  of  elastic  force  we  are 
to  attribute  the  discrepancies  of  treatises,  some  of  which 
used  to  represent  water  as  perfectly  inelastic,  some  (as  the 
more  modern  treatises)  as  perfectly  elastic.  The  cause  of 
elasticity  then  belongs  to  the  theory  of  molecularity,  its 
effects  in  aggregate  masses  to  mechanics. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies  is  almost 
completely  dependent  on  their  own  mutual  actions  and 
quantity  of  heat.  These  forces  determine  certain  mean 
places  for  the  constituent  particles,  to  which  points  of  stable 
equilibrium  they  tend  to  return  when  removed  a  little  from 
them  by  an  external  force.  This  removal  may  be  such  as  to 
effect  in  the  mass  either  compression  or  extension,  inflex- 
ion or  torsion,  and  therefore  tneir  elastic  force  is  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
fluids  only  by  their  compressibility,  while  in  gases  it  arises 
as  a  predominant  living  force  which  would  refuse  any  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  to  the  constituent  particles  witheut 
external  pressure,  and  is  proportional  to  such  pressure 
uniformly  exercised. 

When  heat  is  applied  to  a  solid  elastic  body,  that  is,  when 
its  temperature  is  raised,  the  particles  seek  a  different  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  more  remote  from  each  other  than 
before.  But  while  this  heat  is  much  below  that  necessary 
for  friction,  or  for  destroying  the  fibrous  formation  of  organ- 
ized matter,  the  stability  of  the  removable  particles  is  but 
little  affected,  and  experiment  shows  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  change  of  elasticity.  In  fluids  the  compressibility  obtains 
a  greater  range,  while  in  gases,  where  no  countervailing 
force  of  attraction  is  sensible,  the  increase  of  temperature  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  of  elastic  force. 

Amongst  bodies  whose  elasticity  is  very  apparent,  we 
may  enumerate  glass,  ivory,  caoutchouc,  sponges,  and 
fibrous  substances,  as  beams,  muscles,  and  artificial  webs, 
some  gums,  steel,  and  all  the  gases  and  vapours.  In  gases  and 
vapours  its  effects  may  be  produced  to  any  extent,  but  they 
are  limited  in  solids  by  their  softness  and  facility  of  fusion, 
as  in  wax,  lead,  &c. ;  by  their  absorption  of  moisture,  as  in 
clay,  feathers,  catgut,  straw ;  or  by  their  friability,  as  in 
glass,  dry  resins,  and  copper  or  iron  which  have  been  exposed 
to  a  stream  of  ammoniacal  gas. 

Suppose  an  elastic  string,  or  lamina,  to  be  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  stretched  by  a  force  T,  which  will 
also  represent  its  tension ;  if  this  foree  be  increased  by  a 
small  quantity  t,  an  additional  length  /  would  be  given  to 
the  string,  or  lamina ;  the  whole  tension  now  is  T  +  t,  and 
if  we  again  add  a  force  t,  since  the  physical  condition  of  the 
body  is  sensibly  the  same  as  before,  the  same  length  I  will 
again  he  added,  and  generally  the  additional  extension 
should  be  proportional  to  the  additional  tension :  this  law 
is,  however,  only  approximative,  for  it  is  manifest  that  a 
force  tending  to  produce  either  extension  or  contraction 
may  be  applied  which  would  cause  the  body  to  break,  and 
near  these  limits  the  law  would  vary  considerably  from 
simple  proportionality.  Let  a  horizontal  elastic  lamina  AB 
be  fixed  by  a  screw  at  A,  and  having  been  stretched  by  a 
known  weight  G  at  B,  let  it  be  screwed  also  at  that  point, 
when  its  tension  will  evidently  be  equal  to  the  weight  ap- 
pended; let  the  beam  DE  of  a  balance  F  be  sustained  at  D, 
the  middle  of  AB  through  a  drilled  orifice  a\  and  be  at- 
tached to  a  string  passing  over  the  fixed  pulley  C,  which 
string  also  sustains  a  weight  P,  which  is  an  exact  counter- 
poise to  the  weight  of  the  scale  and  beam  so  that  they  may 
produce  no  deflection  of  themselves  in  AB ;  then  if  a  small 
weight  be  put  into  the  scale,  the  lamina  ADB  will  be  bent 
into  the  form  AdB,  with  a  deflection  Dd  from  its  original 
position,  which  may  be  estimated  with  greater  accuracy  by 
a  hand  QR  attached  to  the  pulley.  An  extension  AdB  — 
ADB  will  thus  be  produced,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  ten- 
sion, which  may  then  be  compared  by  the  common  laws  of 
statics j  and  the  experiments  show  that  as  long  as  the  added 


weights  are  small,  this  extension  is  proportional 
increase  of  tension.    The  apparatus  is  that  emplo; 
S'gravesande* 


When  a  uniform  elastic  string  is  suspended  vert 
will  be  stretched  by  its  own  weight.  The  tensioi 
from  point  to  point,  and  is  every  where  proportions 
portion  of  the^string  of  which  it  supports  the  weight 
a  portion  of  the  stretched  string  corresponding  to  a 
a?  of  the  same  unstretched,  and  y  +  A  y,  x  +  A  x, 
corresponding  pair  of  portions  greater  than  the  forn 
a  the  whole  length  of  the  string  in  its  natural  st 
extension  A  V  -  A  x  of  the  element  A  a?  is  proporti 
the  weight  of  the  remaining  portion  a  —  x  -  A  a 
string ;  hence  if  g  denote  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  thf 
and  #  the  index  of  elasticity  peculiar  to  the  substa 

dy 
have   ultimately    [Differential  Calculus]   j- 

g  e  (a — x),  and  therefore  by  the  rules  of  the  Integral  ( 

x* 
y  -  x  «=  ge  {ax  -~r\  to  which  no  arbitrary  consta 

be  added,  because  y  commences  at  the  same  point 

if  we  now  make  x  «=  a,  we  find  that  g  - .  a*  expres 

extension  of  the  entire  string. 

Similar  principles  may  be  easily  applied  to  deterr 
form  of  an  elastic  string  suspended  from  two  poi 
stretched  by  its  own  weight ;  but  in  this  case  tl 
which  differs  from  the  common  catenary  cannot 
sidered  as  accurately  determined  without  taki: 
account  the  elasticity  of  inflexion  as  well  as  that  o 
sion.  The  mere  mathematical  problem  may  be  seer 
mechanical  treatises.  (YfhevtQ\Y&  Mechanics ;  Poisso 
nique;  consult  also|Lagrange,  Mec.  Analytiqus,  for  the 
of  introducing  the  condition  of  elasticity  in  a  system 

An  important  practical  branch  of  this  subject 
strength  of  beams,  which  has  been  much  advance* 
Peter  Barlow,  and  the  more  recent  experiments 
Eaton  Hodgkmson,  of  Manchester,  we  reserve  for 
article.    [Strength  of  Beams.] 

When  a  uniform  elastic  string,  fixed  at  one  c 
and  stretched  by  a  force  applied  at  the  other  extr 
abandoned  to  itself,  it  will  return  to  its  original  fo 
a  series  of  contractions  and  expansions,  tho  fort 
solicits  each  point  being  proportional  to  its  distar 
its  original  place,  though  the  successive  oucilla 
on  rapidly  diminishing  in  extent  in  consequence  o 
sistances  encountered.  The  same  law  applies  to 
placements  of  the  molecules  of  clastic  fluids  and  ga 

For  the  laws  of  the  mutual  impact  of  elastic  h 
Impact.  If  a  body  is  attached  to  an  elastic  strin 
at  the  other  extremity  is  fixed,  and  be  projected 
direction,  the  resolved  part  of  the  centrifugal  for* 
acts  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  string 
stretch  it,  and  the  centripetal  force  will  be  proport 
r  —  c,  r  being  the  length  of  the  stretched  and 
"I  unstretched  string :  this  force  is  attractive  when  r  ii 
than  c,  and  repulsive  when  less.  .  Hence  if  we  eo 


r  which  the  centre  is  the  fixed  point,  end  the  radius 
r,  the  portions  of  the  orbit  described  externally  lo 
vie   are  concave,  and   those   internally  are  convex 
to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  there  are  a*  many 
of  contrary  flexion  [Curve]  as  intersections  of  the 
)ry  and  circle.   Neither  the  law  of  the  periodic  times 
s  form  of  the  orbit  is  sirntUr  to  those  belonging  to 
th    and   planet*:   the    supposition,   therefore,   that 
on  between  the  great  masses  which  compose  the 
stem  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  interposed 
'isible  elastic  strings  is  unfounded. 
d  an  clastic  string  fixed  at  one  end  is  bent  by  a 
or  other  force  applied  at  a  given  point,  the  elashni> 
xion  acts  normally  at  each  point  of  the  curve,  and  is 
motion  of  the  curvature  at  that  point.   It  is  usual  to 
»   it  proportional  to  the  simple  curvature.  On  this 
lion   the  figure  of  an  elastic  lamina  in  a  vertical 
i,  fixed  at  its  lower  point  and  bent  by  a  small  weight 
at  the  top,  may  be  determined.   This  problem  has 
sated  by  Euler,  Lagrange,  and  Poisson.  The  English 
may  find  the  varieties  of  the  elastic  curve  discussed 
tppendix  to  Whe well's  Mechanics* 
elastic  force  of  a  twisted  strmg  follows  a  law  pre- 
iaiilar  to  that  of  one  which  is  only  stretched :   the 
s  proportional  to  the  extension,  the  former  to  the 
Thus,  if  a  cylindrical  elastic  thread,  fixed  at  one 
tyt  be  twisted  by  a  force  applied  perpendicularly  to 
th,  any  straight  line  taken  along  the  surface  ef  the 
r  will  be  converted  into  a  helix ;  and  with  a  double 
lrcular  arc  through  which  each  point  has  been 
m  its  original  place  is  doubled.    And  since  the 
arc  may  be  subdivided  into  any  number  of  equal 
♦essive  resistances  of  the  elasticity  to  the  addi- 
sions  are  equal,  supposing  each  preceding  rcsist- 
tained.  Therefore  the  accumulated  force  of 
proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  an  index 
ipvc  if  fixed  at  any  point  perpendicularly  to  the 
f  the  cylinder,  or  in  the  prolongation  of  its  radius , 
l  law  lis 9  limits  as  well  as  that  for  the  elasticity  of 
for  the  torsion  may  be  continued  until  a  strain 
•oil.  when  there  will  of  course  be  an  accompanying 

■  f  elastic  force. 
i  B  represent  an  elastic  string,  suspended  vertically 


cylinder,  perpendicularly  to  the  radius,  the  constant  n 
being  the  force  of  torsion  corresponding  to  an  angle  unity. 
Now,  by  D'Alemberfs  principle,  the  Impressed  i bree, 
in  a  reversed  direction,  would  make  equilibrium  with  all 
the  effective  forces:  that  is,  the  force  —  nQt  at  a  distance 
unity »  would  produce  an  equilibrium  with  the  forces  such 

tP& 
as    —  rlm-rp  acting  on  ^m  at  a  distance  r;  hence  the 

corresponding  moments,  which  are  -n&xi,  and  the  sum 

of  alt,  such  ss  —  r*5m —  must  be  equal,  but  of  contrary 

signs;  and  since  -r-t  is  the  common  accelerating  force  on 

all  the  particles  Im  at  a  unit  distance,  we  need  only  take 
the  sum  of  the  products  i*imt  which  is  easil)  found  m 
this  ease  by  the  rules  of  the  integral  calculus,  and  u  called 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder.  Representing  it  by 
M  Kf,  where  M  is  the  maw  of  ihe  cylinder  and  K  its  radius 
of  gyration,  we  have  the  equation — 

Put  for  abridgment  cf  =  r.  Kt't  then,  by  the  methods  for 

integrating  differential  equations,  we  find  0-  A  sin.  (c  t  +  B), 

where  A  B  are  arbitrary  constants ;  and  for  the  velocity 

dB 

j^  Ac  cos.  (ci  +  B). 

Now,  we  can  determine  the  constants  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  the  motion  ;  for  when  /  ■  t>t  w 

&$ 
supposed  the  initial  torsion  was  n,  or  FBC,  and    ,     wo?* 

then  nothing.     Hence  we  have  a  =  A  sin.  B;  o  =  A  cos.  B: 

therefore  A^a1,  B  =  — .    The  value  of  0  is  there  (be 

p rested  at  any  time  by  a  cos.  (c  t). 

When  the  cylinder  makes  half  an  oscillation  the  clastic 
thread  is  then  perfectly  free  from  torsion;  ami  if  T  be  the 
time  of  an  entire  oscillation,  since  0  th  bes,  we  find 


o-a  cos. 


m 


point  A,  and  attached  at  B  to  a  cylindrical  body 

hich  the  axis  B  C  is  in  the  direction  of  the  string 

icing   primitively  in  an  untwisted 

I  the  bo  turned  round  iCs  axis  through 

F  B  G,  or  a,  which  measures  the  torsion  gen< 

he  elastic  force  tending  to  bring  the  sys- 
1  state.     Let  the  restraining  force 
loved,  and  the  cylinder,  abandoned  to  itself,  will 
i  nal  place  after  a  series  of  isochronous  oscil- 
I  uaUy  diminished  by  the  i> 
iternal  resistances  of  the  molecules  of 
g  tne  processes  of  being  twisted  and  untwisted. 
i  element  of  the  cylinder,  situated  at 
i  its  axis,  and  0  the  angle  of  torsion,  at  any 

the  commencement  of  this  motion;  then  -tt 
velocity;  and  therefore  the  linear  velocity 

—  r  — ;  the  accelerating  force  or  ratio  of  the  in- 
dl  #9      _ 

DU  of  velocity  and  time  is  —r~Tp\  ",c  <orco  °*  tor~ 

roportional  to  the  angle  9,  may  be  represented 
applied  at  a  distance  unity  from  the  axis  of  the 


therefore  cT  =  jt,  and  T  =  -,  which  shows 

that  the  successive  oscillations  are  of  the  same   duration, 
and  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  one  oscillation  vat 
directlv  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  inversely  as  the  force 
of  torsion,  estimated  at  a  given  distance  from  the  string. 

The  suspended  body  may  be  any  other  as  well  as  the 
cylinder  we  have  supposed,  with  manifestly  the  same  re- 
sults. For  instance,  in  Coulomb1*  lersion  ealance  it  con- 
sists of  a  needle  of  guiu-lac  attached  perpendicularly  to  the 
string,  as  B  F  in  the  above  figure,  and  a  small  weight  at 
B  to  steady  the  string;  the  law  of  the  times  of  oscillation 
above  found  is  sufficient  to  give  the  force  of  torsion  in  all 
cases  if  we  know  it  in  one.  It  is  thus  that  Coulomb  used  his 
balance  in  finding  the  law  of  elcetrical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions ;  the  electrised  ball  acted  on,  being  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  needle  of  gum-lac,  was  subjected  to  the 
joint  action  of  electrical  and  elastic  force*.     [Klfxtwcjty.] 

The  range  of  the  elastic  force  of  thuds,  in  consequence 
of    their    great  resistant  lion,   is    extremely 

limited,  and  therefore  few  ordinary  phieiiomena  of  nature 
arc  dependent  on  tins  cause.  The  great  pressure  at  con- 
siderable depths  in  the  ocean  must  prod  a  ling 
increase  of  density  in  the  lower  strata,  if  it  il  r i« *t  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  by  the  increei                  eraturc. 

There  exists  one  simple  and  uniform  law  for  the  elastic 
forces  of  dry  air  and  all  the  gases.  From  the  experiments 
of  Boyle,  Mariotte,  and  Dahon,  it  the 

elasticity,  which  is  proportional  to  the  pi  inversely 

as  the  volume,  and  therefore  directly  as  the  density,  when 
the  temperature  ^  constant. 

But  an  increase  of  temperature  produces  an  increase  of 
the  elastic  force  of  gases :  or,  which  is  the  same,  under  a 
given  pressure  it  expands  the  gas  into  a  greater  volume. 
Between  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  and  boiling 
this  increase  of  volume  is  proportional  sensibly  to  the  addi- 
tional temperature,  measured  by  a  mercurial  tbermo; 
as  was  well  established  by  the  experiments  of  Gay-L 
but  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Dulong  and 
Pet  it,  it  appears  that  at   much    higher  temperatures  the 

I  of  the  mercurial  and  gas  thermometers  no  I 
correspond;  for  the  expansions  of  the  mercury  might  be 
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expected  to  become  irregular  when  it  tends  to  gaseify,  and 
therefore  to  have  greater  expansions  for  each  degree  of 
heat  than  in  its  liquid  state.  (Annates  de  Chimie  et  de 
Physique.) 

tn  such  experiments  it  is  essential  that  the  gas  should 
be  perfectly  dry ;  for  if  not,  the  elastic  force  obtained  will 
be  that  of  dry  air  plus  that  of  the  contained  aqueous 
vapours.  For  most  observations  on  the  latter  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  researches  of  Dalton,  who  observed  that  when 
the  inside  of  a  barometer  is  moistened,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapours,  occupying  the  space  which  is  a  vacuum  in 
.  ordinary  barometers,  causes  a  depression  in  the  column  of 
mercury  proportional  to  itself. 

When  a  space  is  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  or  steam, 
the  elasticity  remains  the  same  when  the  volume  is  dimi- 
nished, the  only  effect  of  compression  being  to  convert  the 
surplus  portion  into  water.  The  contrary  holds  generally 
in  gases,  as  we  have  seen  that  their  elasticity  is  inversely 
as  their  volume ;  but  it  is  probable  that  with  very  high 
pressures,  such  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday  to  liquefy 
carbonic  acid  gas,  there  exists  a  limit  for  each,  beyond  which 
it  is  impossible  to  render  them  more  elastic  by  compression. 

Moreover,  the  ratio  of  the  elastic  force  of  dry  gas  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  to  that  at  the  freezing  point 
is  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  aqueous  vapours ;  but  at 
very  high  temperatures  it  seems  probable  that  similar  ratios 
would  approximate.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  elastic 
forces  of  the  latter,  corresponding  to  degrees  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer: — 

Elastic  Force  Successive 

Tempera  tares.  iu  inches.  Ratios. 

0  0*2  

<$i  0*297  1*485 

12i  0-435  1-465 

18}  0-63  1*448 

25  0-91  1-444 

31*  1*29  1*418 

37$  T82  1-411 

43}  2'54  1*395 

50  3-5  1378 

56*  4-76  1*36 

62$  6  45  1-355 

68}  8*55  1*326 

75  11.25  1-316 

81i  14*6  1*298 

874  18-8  1*288 

93}  24  1-277 

100  30  1-25 

The  third  column  is  given  incorrectly  in  Burt's  *  Phy- 
sique ;'  and  it  follows  from  inspection  that  the  elastic  force 
of  steam  increases  nearly  in  a  geometrical  progression  when 
the  temperature  is  increased  in  arithmetical ;  from  which 
property  steam  has  now  become  a  great  mechanical  agent. 

When  vapours  are  mixed  with  each  other  at  the  same 
temperature  and  in  the  same  space,  the  elastic  force  of  the 
compound  is  the  sum  of  the  separate  elasticities,  provided 
this  sum  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  render  any  of  the 
vapours  liquid,  and  provided  these  vapours  have  no  chemi- 
cal affinity. 

The  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  belong  to  the  subject  of 
acoustics,  to  which  we  refer,  and  to  the  head  Vibration. 
Beside  the  authorities  already  quoted  in  this  article,  see 
Pouillot,  l  Physique,'  and  '  Manchester  Transactions.* 

ELATjEA.    [Phocis.J 

ELATE'RID^E,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  belonging 
to  the  section  Sternoxi  (Latreille),  and,  according  to  Liu- 
nteus,  constituting  the  genus  E later. 

The  insects  of  this  family  are  of  a  lengthened  form ;  the 
head  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax : 
the  thorax  is  usually  of  the  same  width  as  the  elytra,  or 
nearly  so,  longer  than  broad,  and  the  posterior  angles  arc 
acute,  and  most  frequently  produced  into  a  pointed  spine- 
like process :  the  elytra  are  long  and  narrow,  cover  the  ab- 
domen, and  their  external  margins  are  often  nearly  parallel. 
The  antennw  are  of  moderate  length,  either  filiform,  serrated, 
or  pectinated,  and  when  the  insect  is  at  rest  they  are  de- 
posited in  two  grooves  on  the  under  side  of  the  thorax ; 
at  least  such  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  the  species.  The 
legs  are  short  and  rather  slender,  and  the  femora  and  tibiae 
are  generally  compressed. 

These  beetles  are  found  upon  flowers  and  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  plants ;  some  species  however  are  most 
frequently  met  with  upon  the  ground. 


When  upon  any  elevated  situation,  if  approached,  they 
apply  the  legs  and  antennae  close  to  the  body,  and  allow 
themselves  to  fall  to  the  ground ;  if  they  fall  upon  their 
back  they  regain  their  natural  position  by  a*  leap,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  snapping  noise  similar  to  that 
which  may  be  made  by  the  finger-nails.  When  about  to 
leap,  they  bend  the  thorax  backwards,  so  that  the  body  is 
arched,  or  rather  forms  an  angle,  the  insect  then  resting 
upon  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax.  The  leap  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  sudden  re- 
laxation of  the  muscular  effort  which  kept  the  thorax  bent 
backwards,  there  being  a  peculiarity  in  its  structure  which 
causes  it  to  spring  forwards. 

Even  in. a  dried  specimen,  upon  attempting  to  bend  the 
thorax  back,  we  found  considerable  resistance  ;  but  when 
allowed,  it  suddenly  assumed  its  natural  position,  which  is 
a  slight  inclination  forwards. 

There  is  a  strong  spine,  it  must  be  observed,  on  the 
under  part  of  the  thorax,  at  its  base,  which,  when  the  thorax 
is  in  its  usual  position,  is  deposited  in  a  groove;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  leap  is  performed  principally  by  means  of  this 
spine,  which  is  at  the  time  forcibly  pressed  against  the 
margin  of  the  hollow  *  into  which  it  sinks  suddenly,  as  if 
by  a  spring.'  From  this  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  differ;  &c 
upon  removing  the  spine  we  found  not  the  slightest  altera- 
tion in  that  natural  spring  in  the  thorax  which  we  before 
mentioned.  Not  however  having  at  thi3  moment  the 
means  of  investigating  the  subject,  it  would  be  prematura 
to  venture  any  further  remarks. 

The  larva*  of  the  Elateridse  feed  most  generally  upon  ve- 
getable substances:  rotten  wood  affords  food  to  many; 
others  live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants: 
one  of  them  (the  larva  of  Elater  striatus  of  Fabricius)  is 
said  to  attack  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  and  when  in  great 
numbers,  to  do  much  injury*. 

These  larvso  are  long,  rather  slender,  generally  cylindri- 
cal, and  covered  with  a  tough  skin:  the  head  and  terminal 
joint  of  the  body  are  of  a  corneous  texture ;  the  latter  is 
very  variable  in  form,  and  is  often  depressed  and  produced 
into  two  bluntly-pointed  processes :  the  former  is  furnished 
with  the  usual  parts,  such  as  jaws  or  mandibles,  ™skyil^ 
palpi,  labrum,  labium,  and  antenna?.  The  three  segment! 
which  constitute  the  thorax  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  short  legs. 

Of  the  insects  included  by  Linnaeus  under  the  generic 
name  of  Elater,  and  others  of-similar  general  characters 
which  have  been  discovered  since  that  naturalist's  time. 
there  are  upwards  of  five  hundred  species  enumerated,  and 
as  these  species  (which  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a 
family)  are  divided  into  about  sixty  genera,  it  will  be  im- 
possible, consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  their  characters.  We  will  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  some  of  the  more  important  ;— in  fact  to 
those  which  are  given  by  Latreille  in  the  '  Regne  Animal-* 
these  are  as  follows:— Galba,  Eucnemis,  Adetocera>  LU*+> 
mus,  Chelonarittm,  Throscus,  Cerophytum,  Cryptostoma, 
Nematodes,  Hemeripus,  Stenicera,  Elater  (proper),  and 
Camphylus.  These  genera  are  divided  by  Latreille  inta 
two  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  the  antenna)  are  lodged 
(when  the  insect  is  at  rest)  within  two  grooves  situated  om 
the  under  side  of  the  thorax. 

This  section  includes  the  six  first  genera.  The  genus 
Galba  (Latreille)  has  the  antennas  filiform,  and  received 
into  two  grooves  situated  directly  under  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  thorax :  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  simplo :  the  thorax 
is  convex :  the  mandibles  are  terminated  by  a  simple  point: 
the  maxilla)  are  furnished  with  a  single  small  lobe:  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  globular,  and  the  body  is 
nearly  cylindrical. 

The  species  are  all  from  Brazil.  The  genus  Eucnemk 
(Ahrens)  differs  from  Galba  chiefly,  in  having  the  mandibles 
bifid  at  the  apex,  the  maxilla)  terminated  by  two  lobes,  the 
terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  securiform,  and  the  body  nearly 
elliptical.  Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Genus  Adelocera  (Latreille).  Here  the  antenna*)  are 
filiform ;  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  are  simple,  and  the  anterior 
legs,  when  contracted,  are  received  into  lateral  cavities  in 
the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Lissomus  (Dal man.)     The  species  of  this  genus  have 

•  A  larva  of  one  of  the  Elaterids*  (which  there  were  good  reasons  for  be- 
living  was  that  of  Elater  roe  us)  we  hare  found  more  than  once  feeding  upon 
worms.  * 


little  cushion-like  lobes  on  the  under  aide  of  each  joint  of 

he    genus   Chelonarium  (Fabricius)   the  form   ap- 

irooches  to   an  oval,  the  second  and   third  joint*  of  the 

M  are  larger  lhan  the  following  and  of  a  flattened 

'  alone  are  received  iulo  the  sternal  groove** 

is  almost  hidden  by  the  thorax,  which  is  semicir- 

ular,  and  the  anterior  legs  are  larger  than  the  rest.     All 

are  from  South  America, 

Genus  J^hroncui  (Latreille).      This  pun  us  is  readily  dis- 

inguished   by  the  anion  nee  being  terminated  by  a  tree- 

>inic<i    knob  :   the  penultimate   joint  of  each   tarsus  is 

ifid ;  the  mandibles  are  simple, 

-pecies  of  Throscus  are  very  minute.  TfrrUfltfl  d*T- 
wtstoides,  an  insect  not  uncommon  IS  this  I ounti y,  is  about 
ne-eigblh  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  n  brown  colour,  and  oh- 
rurely  covered  with  au  ashy  pubescence. 
The  second  section  of  the  Elatendus  comprises  those 
pecies  in  w)tich  the  antenmo  are  free,  or  not  lodged  within 
ruoves  on  the  under  part  of  the  thorax. 

Cerofthytitm  (Latreille).     The  principal  characters  of  this 

en  us  are:    terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  larger  than  the  fol- 

and  almost  securiform  ;    tarsi  with  the  four  basal 

;   and  triangular,  the  penultimate  joint  bflobed: 

i  rated  in  the  female,  and  in  the  mule  branched 

The  Cerophytum  Etatwoidrs  (Latreille),  an  European 
peeieav  afford*  an  example  of  this  genus. 

i  Dcjean).   Tarsi  simple,  small,  and  slender; 

lity  of  the  prassternuiu  projecting  beneath 

bo  he  ex  of  the  third  and  seven  following  joints 

prolonged;  mandibles  unidentate ;  maxilla? 

rtlli  a  singi  dpi  very  short. 

dentkurnii  (Lat.)»  the  only  species  known, 
C  *ye  fctic, 

v  (Latreille),  Body  nearly  linear;  antennae  with 
be  basal  joint  elongated  ■  each  of  the  five  following  jo 

npmedeone;    the  remaining  joints  almost 
,  Willi  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  oval, 
rics  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in  Europe  and 

w  (Latreille).     In  this  genus  the  parts  of  the 
are  I  i.  e«,  not   as  in  the  two  last  genera, 

i  l«  jeeling  process  of  the  praesternuni  \  the 

tin  A*  »re  flabellate  at  the  apex  in  the  males. 
1 1  ie  spec »«.  i  re  e x  t  ra-E  u  r o  pea  D , 

era  (Latreille)    the   antennas 
noted  in  the  moles,  end  deeply  serrated  in  the  fe- 

i  ),+rtinicartit\s,  an  insect  common  in  MM 
of  intry,  affords  an  example  of  this  Eonm. 

Oecies  tiore  than  half  an  inch  m  lengtS 

or  copper-like  colour:   the 
i  broader  than  the  male. 

stricted,  the  antenna?  ore 

ler  teneus  of  Linnaeus  will  serTe  to  illustrate  this 

Inch  is  eommon  m  some  perl 

y\9   is   generally  found  under  stones  on  lulls  of  but 

and  which  are  more  ur  less  eorered  with 

-t  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 

I  ■  brilliant  green  colour  ;  some 

ore  blue,  and  others  are  of  a  brassy  or  bronze 

Eiater  noctilucus,  according  to  Latreille,  also  be 
11  known  in  South  A 
prfao  iiled  the  fire -11  v,*     It  is  rather  more  than 

inch  in  length,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  an 
wni  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  there  is  a  round 
jfceey  yellow  »pot.    These  spots  emit   by  night  ■  light  so 
uble  a  person  to  rend  by  it,  and  it  is  a  corn- 
practice  to  pi  ral  of  the  insects  together  in  a 
bottle  for  this  purpose.     This  insect  (with  op- 
i.  of  twenty  other  species,  all  of  which  emit  light  by 
>  is  now  included  in  Jlliger's genus  Pyroph>rm.    The 
of  this  genus  are,  some  of  them,  from  each  of  the 
ig    localities: — Brazil,    Peru,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Chile, 
jingo,  and  Guiaj 

her)  the  eyes  are  more  pro- 
t  than   Ka  the  other  Klaterida?,  and  the  head  is  pro- 

O  fUljf  tnnrft  baviof  the  wm«  i*>wer  of  faulting  m.  light  by  night  *r« 
M^nlitiltj   «o«tuiiB4eJ  with  lUe  ptvteat  »i>ecie»  uudci  the  nune  of  ibe 


truded  from  the  thorax  :  the  antenna?  are  inserted  beneath 
a  frontal  projection  on  each  side,  and  the  body  is  long  and 
almost  linear. 

One  ipeeioi  of  this  genus  is  found  in  England,  the 
Campijti&  diapar,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  In  some 
specimens  the  head,  legs,  aud  antenna*  are  black,  and  some- 
times the  elytra  are  black  with  a  broad  pale  margin. 

I E  LATE'RIUM.    [Momordic  v.] 

ELATMA  or  YELATMA,  the  chief  town  of  the  most 
northerl)  circle  in  the  Russian  government  of  Tambof  in 
Great  Russ-wi.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  theMvksha 
and  VI  >,  i nj  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  in  55"  5f  N.  lat.t 
and  42*  34'  E.  long.  Elatma  is  an  old  town,  rod  contains 
ten  churches,  eight  of  wood  and  two  of  stone,  several  go- 
vernment buildings,  about  800  houses  and  thirty-four 
wooden  stores,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linens,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  aud  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  and  honey,  chiefly  with  Moscow, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  to  which  parts 
the  Oka  gives  the  means  of  ready  access.  The  extern 
iron  works  of  Yereiushmk,  which  employ  nearly  a  thousand 
hands,  are  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

ELBA,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  called  -^ilhalia  (Ai3«\<a) 
by  Stiabo,  p.  '223,  is  an  inland  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
near  the  eoast  of  Tuscany,  and  divided  from  it  by  the 
channel  of  IViiibiiHJ,  which  is  about  iiw  miles  broad  in 
Its  nnrioue.it  part  OPpoaitB  the  town  of  Pioinbino,  which 
lies  on  the  main  land.  The  shape  of  Elba  is  very  irre- 
gular; its  length  is  about  eighteen  miles,  from  l6°  G' to 
ID"  25'  E.  lon^,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  on  its 
-ide,  is  about  ten  miles,  from  Cape  Calamita  i%9  43' 
to  Cape  Vito  42°  &#  N.  lat.  ;  but  in  its  west  part  it  ifl  six 
miles  broad,  and  towards  the  middle  of  its  length  it 
if  only  three,  owing  to  the  coast  being  indented  by  gulfs 
both  from  the  north  and  south.  Its  area  is  about  154  iquaro 
miles.  The  inland  II  mountainou>;  the  bifljhoit  sun UQ 
Monte  della  Capanna,  in  its  west  part,  ,\e 

the  sea.     The  monntatDl   are  mostly  naked,  but   the   lower 
ridges  and  the  vaEoyi  between   are  planted  with   the  vine, 
olive,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fruit  trees.     The  bland  pro- 
I  also  some  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  vegetables,  and 
i  melons.     Wine,  both  white  and  rrd,  is  made  in  0 
siderable  quantities;  some  of  it,  especially  the  rtd  sort,  is 
very  good,  and  forins  an  article  of  exportation.     There  is 
also  a  kind  of  inuscadel,  or  dessert  wine.    Horned  cattle  and 
horses  are  rather   scarce,   but  there  are  plenty   of  sli 
piats,  pigai  and  asses      Pish  ia  plentiful  on  the  coast,  and 
ninny   fishery   \ields   a  considerable    profit.     The   nil 
pans  on  the  sea-shore  produce  about   o0,Q0u  ;i|t 

yearly,     Elba  is  rich  in  iron,  which  is  of  the  best  quality, 
and  was  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,     It  is  found  in 
a  mountain,  near  Rio  on  the  east  coast,  which  is  almos" 
lirely  a  mass  of  ore,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
oUU  feet  in  height.     About  120  miners  are  employed  in  it, 
and  the  DM  yields  from   50  to  7j  per  cent,  of  pine  melah 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel  the  ore  is  embarked  and  t 
to  the  mainland  tone  nnefyod,  as  it  was  when  Bimbo  *& 
The  annual  quantity  of  metal  raised  is  about  40,000  oVtfti 
The  other  mineral  productions  of  Elba  are  Loadstone,  ftl 
ulriul,  and  marble  of  vaiioni  kinds.   The  population  ofl 
is  ahout  13,500,  of  which  Porto  Ferrojo,  the  capital,  ha\  about 
3000.     Porto  Ferrajo  lies  on  the  north  coast  i<i 
and  t>  strong  with  twociladoli  on  the  bill  above  it, 

and  has  an  excellent  harbour*     The  town   has  two  | 
<  hun  lies,  mie  hospital,  and  a  laz/aretto.    It  is  the  residence 
of  the  eanceliiere,  or  ]>olitieul  governor  for  the  w  hole  island, 
which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Pisa ;  it  has  a  garrison 
and  military  commander,  a  civil  and  criminal  court. 
which  appeals  are  laid  before  the  ruota,or  high  court  of  Grot- 
seto.    From  Porto  Ferrajo  a  good  road,  five  miles  in  length, 
made  by  Napoleon,  leads  to  Porto  Longone  on  the  east  coast 
ot  the  island,  on  a  deep  bay,  where  there  is  good  anchorage 
tor  vessels,     The  castle  of  Porto  Longone  is  on  a  steep  lull, 
and  is  regularly  fortified.   The  town  or  village  is  small,  and 
reckons  about  1000  inhabitants.    The  other  princil 
lages  in  the  island  are  Rio,  Marciana,  Campo,  and  Capo 
Liveri.     The  island  of  Elba  has  acquired  considerable  00- 
lebrity  in  our  times,  on  account  of  it  having  been  lb 
dence  of  Napoleon  after   his    first  abdication,  from   May, 
1814,  to  the  26 th  of  February,  1&15,  when  he  set  sail  for 
Cannes,    From  that  time  it  has  been  annexed  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,     The  mountains  of  Elba  farm  a  • 
cuous  object  as  seen  from  Leghorn,  which  is  about  filly 
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miles  north  of  the  nearest  point  of  the  island.  (Neigebaur, 
Gemalde  Italiens ;  Pini,  Osservazione  mile  Minieradi 
Ferro  delV  Isola  delV  Elba.) 

KLBE,  The,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe,  flows 
like  the  Weser  entirely  within  Germany.  It  originates  in 
the  confluence  of  a  number  of  rivulets  and  brooks  which 
fall  down  the  western  side  of  the  Schneekoppe,  Or  Snow- 
cap,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Riesengebirge,  or 
Giant  mountains,  of  Bohemia,  and  in  that  part  of  them 
which  separates  Bohemia  from  Silesia.  Some  writers  refer 
the  source  of  this  river  to  the  Weissbach  (Whitebrook), 
which  springs  from  the  White  Meadow,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schneekoppe;  others  to  the  Elbe  or  Narvor  Meadow, 
where  eleven  springs,  called  the  Wells  of  the  Elbe,  are  said 
to  rise,  and  uniting  in  one  stream,  which  takes  the  name  of 
the  Elbe  or  Madelbrunn,  fall  over  a  lofty  precipice  into 
what  is  termed  the  Elbgrund,  or  region  of  the  Elbe.  Here 
the  stream  is  increased  by  the  Seifen  and  other  rivulets 
which  join  it  below  Krausensbaude,  whence  it  runs  towards 
Hohenelbe  under  the  universally  admitted  designation  of 
the  Elbe.  From  Hohenelbe,  a  mountain  town  in  the  north- 
eastern circle  of  Bidschow,  in  Bohemia,  it  flows  south-east 
to  Arnau,  thence  south-west  into  the  circle  of  Konigsgnitz, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Aupa  near  Yarowitz,  the  Metau  at 
Josephstadt,  and  the  Adler  or  Orlitz  at  Konigsgnitz,  and 
afterwards  passes  into  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  whence,  after 
receiving  the  Chrudimka  at  Pardubitz,  it  takes  a  westerly 
direction.  Having  passed  Elbe-Teinitz,  below  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Dobrowa,  and  skirting  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  circle  of  Czaslau,  it  traverses  the  most  north-eastern 
part  of  that  of  Kaurzim,  where  it  flows  oast  Kolin,  and 
there  winding  to  the  north-west  re-enters  the  circle  of  Bid- 
schow, and  crosses  its  south-westerly  districts  past  Podic- 
brad.  It  now  pursues  a  course  due  west  along  the  southern 
border  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  re-enters  that  of  Kaurzim, 
flows  north-west  from  Taurzim  past  Brandeis,  above  which 
it  receives  the  Iser  and  Elbe-Kostoletz,  to  Melnik,  in  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  where  it 
is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Moldau,  and  from  which 
place  (in  50°  20'  N.  lat.  and  14°  2&'  E.  long.)  it  has  an  un- 
obstructed navigation  to  its  mouth.  From  Melnik  it  forms 
the  boundary  for  a  short  distance  between  the  circles  of 
Rakonitz  aud  Leitmeritz,  then  winds  southwards  to  Kaun- 
nitz,  and  after  entering  the  last-mentioned  circle  by  again 
flowing  north-westwards  from  Kaunnitz,  is  joined  by  the 
Eger  a  few  miles  above  the  town  of  Leitmeritz.  From 
this  place  it  flows  northwards  to  Aussig,  takes  a  winding 
easterly  course  past  Tetschen  where  it  receives  the  Pulznitz, 
bends  gradually  north-westwards,  quits  Bohemia  near  Hern- 
kretschen,  or  Hirniskretschen,  ana  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  At  this  point  the  Elbe  is  355  feet  in  width.  It 
thence  takes  a  north-westerly  course  past  Schandau,  be- 
tween which  place  and  Dresden  it  passes  through  the  Lusa- 
tian  and  Ohre  Mountains  of  Saxony,  then  flows  to  Pima, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Riesa,  and  Strchla,  and  enters  Prussian 
Saxony  at  Loesnitz,  about  seven  miles  above  Muhlberg. 
Its  whole  length  from  the  south-eastern  to  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Saxony  is  between  70  and  75  miles.  From 
Muhlberg  its  course  is  north-westerly  toTorgau,and  thence 
to  Wittenberg,  above  which  it  receives  the  Black  Elster ; 
here  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  leaves  for  a  while  the 
Prussian  states,  traverses  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  from  Koswig 
past  Dessau  to  Barby,  during  its  passage  through  which  it 
receives  the  Saale  and  Mulde,  and  thence  turning  north- 
wards, re-enters  those  states  above  Aacken,  receives  the  Ohre, 
and  flows  on  to  Magdeburg  until  it  reaches  the  point  be- 
low Sandow,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Havel.  Here  it  again 
has  a  north-westerly  direction,  forming  first  the  boundary 
between  Brandenburg  and  Prussian  Saxony  till  it  passes 
Schneckendorf,  and  next  for  a  short  distance  between  Bran- 
denburg and  Hanover :  thence  it  separates  Hanover  from 
Mecklenburg  until  it  enters  the  north  eastern  districts  of 
that  kingdom  between  Domitz  and  Hitzacker.  After  tra- 
versing them  as  far  as  Boitzenburg,  it  divides  the  Hano- 
verian dominions  from  the  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Hol- 
stein  and  the  Hamburg  territory,  until  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  North  Sea.  Altogether  it  traverses  Hanover  or 
forms  its  north-eastern  boundary  for  about  120  miles.  Be- 
low Winsen,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Harburg  in 
Hanover,  the  llmenau  falls  into  it,  and  below  Neuhauss 
somewhat  above  Altona,  but  on  the  left  bank  like  the  for- 
mer, the  Oste.  From  Hamburg  and  Altona  downwards  to 
Grliickitadt  in  Holstein  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea  it  be- 


comes navigable  for  large  ships.    Its  mouth  Utt  forth  of 
Cuxhaven,  about  85  miles  below  Hamburg. 

The  Elbe  first  flows  through  a  deep  narrow  valley  to 
Josephstadt,  the  right  bank  being  much  higher  than  the 
left.  This  valley  widens  gradually  until  the  Elbe  has  passed 
Nimburg,  between  Kollin  and  Brandeis,  where  it  again  be- 
comes contracted.  From  Nimburg  to  Raudnitz,  south  of 
Theresienstadt  its  banks  are  lower,  but  from  the  last  town 
until  it  reaches  Lowositz  they  are  much  more  elevated,  and 
thence  as  far  as  to  Pirna  in  Saxony  its  bed  lies  in  a  deep 
confined  valley.  From  Pirna  the  heights  on  its  left  bank 
subside,  whilst  those  on  its  right  accompany  the  Elbe  at  a 
little  distance  until  it  has  passed  Dresden  and  Meissen. 
From  thence  to  Torgau  a  succession  of  low  hills  run  paral- 
lel to  both  banks,  and  there  entirely  disappear.  A  range  of 
hills  approaches  the  left  bank  at  Domitz,  and  occasional 
heights  the  right  bank  near  Wittenberg.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Saale  until  a  little  above  Magdeburg  the  banks  are 
flat,  but  in  this  part  high  hills  command  them  at  several 
points.  From  Magdeburg  the  Elbe  flows  through  a  level 
country  into  the  North  Sea,  except  between  Hitzacker  and 
Bleckede  on  its  left  and  about  Altona  on  its  right  bank, 
where  the  adjacent  ground  rises  to  gentle  elevations. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  its  course,  namely,  between  Harburg 
on  its  left  bank,  and  Hamburg  and  Altona  on  its  right, 
the  Elbe  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  large  and  seven 
small  islands ;  these  arms,  however,  unite  again  in  a  single 
channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  below  Hamburg. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Elbe  is  about  710  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  about  470  miles.  Its  mean  depth  is  10 
feet  and  its  average  breadth  900  feet,  but  it  widens  at 
some  points  to  1000  feet  and  more,  and  near  its  mouth 
to  several  miles. 

The  height  of  this  river  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  as 
follows:  near  its  source  4151  feet;  at  Konigsgratz  618;  at 
Melnik  426 ;  at  Schandau  320 ;  at  Pirna  287 ;  at  Dresden 
262;  at  Wittenberg  204;  at  Magdeburg  128;  atTanger- 
miinde  87;  at  Losenrade  48;  at  Domitz  26;  at  Hilxacker 
1 9  ;  at  Bleckede  1 1 ,  and  at  Boitzenburg  9  feet 

There  are  35  bridges  across  the  Elbe  between  its  source 
and  Torgau,  below  which  town  the  communication  between 
both  banks  is  by  ferries.  The  principal  bridges  are  those 
at  Leitmeritz,  which  is  of  wood  and  stone,  and  823  feet  in 
length;  Brandeis;  Dresden,  of  stone,  1420  feet  long  and 
36  broad ;  Meissen ;  Torgau ;  Wittenberg,  of  stone  and 
wood,  1000  feet  long;  and  Magdeburg,  where  there  an 
three  wooden  bridges,  one  across  the  Old  Elbe  76  roods 
long;  another  across  the  main  arm  of  the  river,  24  roods; 
and  the  third  across  a  side  arm  20  roods  long. 

The  waters  of  the  Elbe  are  increased  by  the  confluence 
of  1 7  rivers  and  upwards  of  70  minor  streams.  Between 
the  years  1801  and  1835  its  depth  has  decreased  nearly 
8]  inches  at  Dresden,  and  about  18}  at  Magdeburg,  la 
Bohemia,  where  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  clearing 
of  woodlands  and  drainage  of  swamps  and  marshes  than  is 
the  territories  through  which  the  Saale,  Mulde,  and  Black 
Elster  flow,  the  diminution  has  been  far  less.  The  basin 
is  estimated  to  occupv  about  58,800  miles,  and  lies  betweet 
50°  2'  and  53°  54'  N.'lat.,  and  8°  41'  and  16°  12'  E.  long. 

This  river  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  particularly  sahnon, 
eels,  and  sturgeons. 

ELBERFELD,  a  circle  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
or  administrative  circle  of  Diisseldorf  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  115 
square  miles,  three  towns  (Elberfeld,  Gemarke  or  Baumk, 
and  Mettmann,  with  about  2100  inhabitants),  one  market 
village,  21  villages,  and  135  hamlets,  and  has  a  population  d  * 
about  93,500 ;  which  is  an  increase  of  22,750  since  the  year  *; 
1816.  About  one-fifth  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  ml  ^ 
remainder  Protestants.  The  circle  is  traversed  in  all  parti  * 
by  offsets  of  the  Sauerland  hills,  and  is  well  wooded.  El-  l 
tensive  beds  of  alum  lie  between  Velbert  and  Langenbof  * 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle,  where  a  number  of  aim 
works  are  established.  Elberfeld  is  watered  by  the  Ruhr, 
Wipper  or  Wupper,  Dussel,  and  26  minor  streams  and 
brooks.  The  soil  is  in  general  but  of  middling  quality;  in 
some  of  the  more  elevated  districts  it  is  light,  and  calcu- 
lated for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  only. 
In  the  others,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  llax  afs 
raised.  There  are  excellent  meadow  and  grazing  land* 
The  vicinities  of  Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Hardenberg,  andKroa- 
enberg  are  crowded  with  manufactories  of  cotton  yam 
and  cloths,  silks,  woollens,  linens,  ribbons,  lace,  velvet* 
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stockings,  iron  and  steel  wares,  leather,  &c.  The  stock  of 
cattle  in  1831  was  composed  of  1901  horses,  8201  horned 
catrle.  4386  sheep,  281 1  goats,  and  1837  swine. 

ELBERFELD,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  m  a 
romantic  situation  upon  the  right  bajik  of  the  W  upper, 
which  is  200  feet  higher  at  this  spot  than  at  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine  below  Opladen :  in  51°  16'  N.  lat.  and  7°  8' 
E.  long.  It  is  an  open  well-built  town,  and  stands  at  an 
elevation  of  405  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  long,  but  few  of  them  arc  of  any  great  breadth,  as  t lie 

flace  is  built  partly  between  hills  and  partly  upon  them, 
t  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  the  Island  and'  the  Liberty, 
and  contains  three  churches,  one  of  which  is  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  trade,  a  mechanics*  school, 
15  elementary  schools,  two  orphan  asylums,  three  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  about  650  manufactories,  large  and  small, 
3500  private  houses,  and  about  24,200  inhabitants. 
This  is  a  great  increase  since  the  year  1801,  when  their 
numbers  were  11,720:  from  which  they  rose  to  15,595  in 
1319:  21,027  in  1828,  and  23,398  in  1831.  Among  other 
establishments  in  Elberfeld  are  a  museum,  a  society  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  a  bible,  a  missionary,  and  a  tract  society,  ' 


and  two  water  gates,  five  Lutheran  churches,  one  reformed, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  synagogue,  five  hospitals,  one 
convent  for  elderly  females,  an  orphan  asylum,  workhouse, 
house  of  correction,  house  of  industry,  the  Pott  and  Cowle 
Institute,  founded  by  Richard  Cowle,  who  died  in  1821,  a 
savings'  bank,  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  with  a  largo  library, 
besides  other  establishments* for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  various  benevolent  institutions  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. 

Elbing  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic  knights  about  the 
year  1229;  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  it  was 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  but  afterwards  declined 
when  Danzig  engrossed  the  trade  with  Poland,  and  the 
frequent  wars  between  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden, 
stopped  the  intercourse.  It  however  revived  during  the 
occupation  of  West  Prussia  by  Frederick  II.,  and  now 
ranks  in  the  second  clas9  of  towns  in  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy. 

The  population  m  1817  was  18,534,  of  whom  225  were 
Jews;  in  1831  it  was  17,761,  of  whom  3500  were  Roman 
Catholics,  350  Menonites,  and  380  Jews,  besides  the  gar- 
rison.    The  inhabitants  carry  on  manufactures  of  tobacco, 


a  savings'  bank  and  loan  bank,  and  a  German  American  !  sail-cloth,  soap,  starch,  caviar,  stockings,  oil,  and  linen ; 
mining  society.  There  is  no  town  in  the  Prussian  domi-  j  there  arc  also  tan-yards,  ship-building,  &c.  It  has  a  brisk 
nions  which  carries  on  such  extensive  manufactures  and  j  trade  with  Poland,  from  which  corn,  potash,  woad,  linen, 
none  which  has  a  more  nourishing  trade.  The  chief  |  wood,  tallow,  and  wax  are  obtained  ;  and  iron,  wine,  manu- 
manufactures  are  thread-lace,  of  which  above  20,000/.  in  '  factured  and  colonial  goods,  Sec,  are  sent  in  exchange.   The 


value  are  annually  made ;  silks,  for  the  weaving  of  which 
with  upwards  of  1100  looms  more  than  28,000/.  a  year  are 
paid  in  wages;  cotton  cloths,  plain  and  printed,  in  which  45 
lactones  and  above  3600  loom*  are  employed  ;  coverlids  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  per  annum ;  thread  linens,  damask 
cloths,  tapes,  iron-ware  and  cutlery,  ribbons,  stockings, 
leather,  potashes,  furniture,  &c.  There  are  several  bleach- 
grounds  and  establishments  for  dyeing;  nearly  300  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers ;  and  the  yearly  amount  of  bills 
passed  on  the  exchange  of  the  town  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  1,500.000/.  sterling,  in  which  sum  the  large  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  Barmen,  Kronenberg,  Langenberg,  &c,  are 
comprised. 

The  earliest  historical  record  of  Elberfeld  is  of  the  twelfth 
ctntury,  when  a  burg  occupied  a  small  portion  of  its  site, 
which  belonged  to  the  Elvcrfelds,  a  family  whose  descend- 
ants established  the  first  manufactures.  The  Reformation 
was  introduced  here  in  the  year  1552.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  commerce  and  two  courts  of  arbitration.  Elber- 
feld is  also  a  township  (Biirgermeisterei)  with  32  hamlets, 
and  contained,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  34,25/  inhabi- 
tants. In  that  year  the  births  were  1650,  the  deaths  1 132, 
and  the  marriages  353.  It  lies  about  19  miles  east  of  Diis- 
isldorf. 

ELBING,  a  circle  of  the  county  or  administrative  circle 
of  Danzig,  in  Western  Prussia,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Frisches  Haff,  the  south  and  west  by  the  circle  of 
Marienburg,  and  the  east  by  the  province  of  East  Prussia. 
It  contains  about  268  square  miles,  two  towns,  222  villages, 
and  5532  dwelling-houses,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
44,406.  The  north-western  part  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
hills,  which  are  connected  with  East  Prussia.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  has  luxuriant  pastures  ;  it  produces 
an  abundance  of  grain,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
finest  sorts,  especially  in  the  south-western  part.  Elbing 
ii  well  watered  by  the  navigable  rivers  the  Nogat  and 
the  Elbing,  besides*  numerous  smaller  streams  and  canals. 
The  fishery  is  productive.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  wood,  except  in  the  forest  near  the  town  of  Elbing, 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  use  turf.  Next  to  Danzig, 
Elbing  has  the  most  manufactures  in  the  government; 
the  chief  are  those  of  tobacco,  soap,  sugar,  vitriol,  woad, 
ecc.  It  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wood 
from  the  Upper  Vistula  districts,  horse-hair  bristles,  pack- 
ing cloth,  fustian,  butter,  fruits,  woad,  potash,  &c  The 
circle,  besides  Elbing,  contains  the  town  of  Tolkemit,  on 
the  Haff,  with  1800  inhabitants. 

ELBING  (Elbinga.  Polish  Elbiag  or  Elblag,  also  called 
Urb*  Drusinia),  chief  town  of  the  circle,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance,  is  situated  on  the  na- 
vigable river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  united  to  the 
Nogat  by  the  Kraffuhl  canal  about  four  miles  norih  of  the 
town.  It  lies  in  54°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  in  10°  25'  E.  long.,  in 
a  very  fertile  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  towers, 
and  ditches.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town, 
threo  inner  and  eleven  outer  suburbs,  and  has  five  land 


shipping  business  too  is  considerable ;  the  townsmen  are 
owners  of  a  great  number  of  large  vessels  and  coasters ; 
and  many  vessels  are  built  here/  By  the  Kraffuhl  canal 
small  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  wharfs,  but  the  larger  ones 
are  obliged  to  unlade  in  the  depth  of  Pillau,  which  is  the 
harbour  of  Elbing.  About  1 400  vessels  enter  the  port  every 
year ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  these  are  vessels  of  small 
burden.  There  is  likewise  a  considerable  fishery,  particu- 
larly in  sturgeon. 

ELBCEUF,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Seme 
Inferieurc.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  seventy  nine 
miles  from  Paris  by  Mantes,  Vernon,  Louviers,  and  Pont 
do  TArchc.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley,  and 
may  be  recognized  afar  off  by  the  chimneys  of  its  numerous 
steam-engines.  Elboeuf  appears  to  possess  little  that  is 
worthy  of  notice,  except  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St. 
Etiennc.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1832  was  9951, 
that  3f  the  whole  commune  10,258:  the  inhabitants  have 
been  engaged  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods ;  tapestries  were 
long  included  in  their  productions,  but  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry has  been  nearly  or  quite  given  up;  woollen  cloths  are 
now  the  staple  manufacture;  and  Elboeuf  is  the  centre  of 
a  prosperous  branch  of  industry.  There  were  at  the  pub- 
lication of  M.  Dupin's  '  Forces  Product ives  et  Commerciales 
de  la  France,'  (Paris,  1827,)  in  and  round  the  town  1200 
looms,  furnishing  employment  to  2700  weavers,  and  4300 
workmen  of  other  kinds  employed  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  woollen  trade.  The  cloth  is  purchased  of  the  small 
manufacturers  by  wholesale  houses  of  extensive  business 
(by  which  the  cloths  of  Louviers  are  also  purchased),  and 
by  them  sold  and  sent  into  various  parts  of  France,  espe- 
cially to  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  and  Bordeaux.  The  wool 
formerly  employed  by  the  clothiers  of  ElbcBuf  was  Spanish  ; 
latterly,"  the  wool  of  the  neighbouring  country,  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  native  sheep  by  crossing  the  breed  with 
the  Merinos,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced  that  of 
Spain.  Elbcruf  has  a  large  charity-school,  in  which,  in  1823, 
400  irirls  were  taught. 

ELBORUS,  ELBURZ,  or  ELBROOZ.  [Caucasus, 
p.  3S2.] 

ELCAJA,  an  Arabian  plant,  whose  fruit  is  said  to  pos^ 
sess  emetic  properties.  Botanists  call  it  Trichiha  emetica. 
Forskahl  describes  it  as  a  large  tree,  with  villous  shoots, 
pinnated  leaves,  with  entire  oval-oblong  pedicellate  leaflets, 
clustered  flowers  with  five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  a  downy  capsular  fruit  about 
an  inch  long,  with  three  valves,  three  angles,  and  three 
cells,  having  two  plano-convex  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  called  Roka,  and  to  be  common  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen.  The  fruit  is  sold  at  Beit  el  fakih,  for  mix- 
ing with  fragrant  materials  with  which  the  Arab  women 
wa*h  their  hair.  The  fruit  called  Djour  elkai  is  reputed  an 
emetic.  The  ripe  seeds  mixed  with  Sesamum  oil  are 
formed  into  an  ointment  as  a  cure  for  the  itch. 

ELCIIE,  the  Illici  of  the  Romans,  is  a  considerable  to* 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  situated  on  the  river 
Segura,  in  a  fertile  plain  covered  with  vines  and  palm-trees. 
The  latter  is  the  date-palm,  with  a  thick  wood  of  which  the 
town  is  surrounded  to  the  distance  of  half  a  league.  Though 
there  are  several  good  streets  and  squares,  the  town  has  on 
the  whole  a  melancholy  aspect.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  is  a  ducal  palace,  which  is  evidently  the  work 
of  a  very  remote  age.  The  great  church  is  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice, with  a  noble  dome.  The  barracks  are  well  built  and 
extensive.  There  are  besides  many  convents  and  charitable 
institutions  for  the  poor.     Population,  15,000. 

ELDEN  HOLE.    [Derbyshire.] 

ELDER  TREE.    [Sambucus.] 

EL  DORA'DO,  literally  the  golden  country,  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century  to  an 
imaginary  region  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  south  of  the  Orinoco  and  between  that  and  the 
Amazon  river,  where  gold  and  precious  stones  were  sup- 
posed to  be  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  be  had  for  merely  picking  them  up.  The  first 
notion  of  this  story  was  communicated  by  an  Indian  Cacique 
to  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror,  who  sent  his 
companion,  Francisco  Orellana,  down  the  Amazon  river  to 
discover  this  wonderful  land.  Orellana  followed  the  course  of 
the  Amazon  down  to  the  sea ;  but  though  he  did  not  find  El 
Dorado,  still  he  countenanced  the  report  of  its  existence.  The 
temper  of  mind  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  discoverers  of 
America  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fitted  for  credulous 
belief  in  all  wonderful  reports.  The  story  of  El  Dorado 
continued  to  be  accredited ;  a  Spanish  adventurer  was  said 
to  have  reached  the  capital  of  this  enchanted  region,  called 
Manoa,  and  wonderful  tales  were  told  of  its  splendour  and 
its  wealth,  far  surpassing  those  of  Peru.  The  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Guiana  was  also  styled  governor  of  El  Dorado, 
because  the  latter  country  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  his 
jurisdiction.    Raleigh  was  so  persuaded,  or  pretended  to  be 

Eersuaded,  of  the  existence  of  this  wonderful  country,  that 
e  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering and  conquering  it  for  England :  his  last  attempt  in 
1617  involved  him  in  hostilities  with  the  Spaniards  of 
Guiana,  which  ultimately  led  to  his  death  on  the  scaffold. 
[Raleigh,  Walter.] 

ELEATIC  PHILOSOPHY  has  its  name  from  Elea 
(called  by  the  Romans,  Velia),  a  Grecian  colony  on  the 
western  coast  of  Lower  Italy,  where  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon settled  in  his  old  age  (about  530  B.C.),  and  founded 
a  school  distinguished  by  its  bold  attempt  to  construct 
a  system  of  the  universe  upon  metaphysical  principles. 
The  theory  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Parmenides,  but 
it  also  reckons  among  its  members  Zeno,  Melissus,  and 
Empedocles,  who  however  only  gave  a  further  development 
to  particular  principles;  the  labour  of  Melissus  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  defence  of  those  positions  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Ionian  physics,  while  Zeno  and  Empedocles 
exhibit  the  opposite  aspects  of  the  theory,  the  former  con- 
fining himself  to  its  doctrine  of  the  supra-sensible,  the 
latter  to  a  detailed  application  of  its  physiological  views. 

In  its  formation  it  was  subsequent  to  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean  schools,  and  was  so  far  a  consequence  of  them 
as  it  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  investigation  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  principles  upon  which  they  had  proceeded.  The 
problem  which  they  had  proposed  to  themselves  was,  as- 
suming the  possibility  of  a  beginning  of  motion  and  of  pro- 
duction and  decay,  to  determine  the  first  ground  or  grounds 
of  all  that  comes  into  being.  This  assumption  the  Eleatro 
attacked  as  irreconcilable  with  that  idea  of  the  reason 
which  involves  the  law  of  causality,  the  Eleatic  expression 
for  which  was,  'out  of  non-being  being  cannot  come,' 
and  its  later  and  more  general  formula,  •  ex  nihilo  nihil ;' 
and  as  no  distinction  had  as  yet  been  made  between  the 
efficient  and  material  causes,  they  necessarily  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  world  had  not  a  beginning. 

With  the  founder  of  the  school  religious  considerations 
predominated,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  unworthy  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  to  which  polytheism  had  given  rise, 
he  showed  from  tho  very  notion  of  God  that  he  is  neces- 
sarily one.  The  notion  of  Deity,  he  argued,  implies  his 
infinity  and  eternity,  but  there  cannot  be  many  infinite 
beings ;  tho  eternal  and  infinite  God  is  therefore  one.  But 
from  tho  denial  of  production  it  followed  that  the  world  is 
eternal.  Now  an.  eternal  world  would  equally  limit  the 
*t*rnal  God:  the  co-existence,  therefore,  of  the  two,  sepa- 
Mod  independently  of  each  other,  is  impossible*  con- 


sequently the  world  and  the  Deity  are  one.  This  result  is 
the  foundation  of  the  so-called  error  of  Pantheism ;  but  it 
was  only  by  such  an  error  that  man  could  arrive  at  a  right 
and  worthy  conception  of  the  Deity,  which  it  is  the  merit  of 
the  EleatsB  to  have  distinctly  propounded. 

From  the  position  that  God  or  the  world  is  one,  it  neces- 
sarily followed  that  our  conceptions  of  sensible  things 
singly  are  imperfect  and  insufficient  to  bring  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  All  or  of  God.  Man,  consequently,  is  placed 
in  a  painful  situation,  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to  know 
God,  on  the  other  to  look  to  individual  phenomena.  At- 
tention was  thus  awakened  to  the  opposition  which  exists 
between  the  pure  truth  and  the  sensible  appearance,  and 
the  Eleateo  were  the  first  to  advance  a  systematic  theory  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  although  its  object  was  to  deny  the 
validity  of  the  testimony  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  reason  exclusively  the  merit  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  appearance  and 
reality,  it  nevertheless  constituted  a  most  important  ad- 
vancement of  the  philosophy  of  the  period,  and  so  com- 
pleted its  edifice  as  a  system  by  contributing  the  dia- 
lectical or  logical  portion;  the  Ionians  and  Pythagoreans 
having  respectively  constructed  the  physical  and  moral 
parts. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe  that  the  history  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  other  early  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy 
is  both  obscure  and  imperfect,  since  of  the  written  works  of 
its  several  members  we  only  possess  a  few  and  unconnected 
fragments. 

ELECAMPANE,  the  herbalist's  name  of  the  plant 
called  Inula  Helenium.  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  it  thus  •— 
It  is  by  some  persons  esteemed  as  a  grateful  stomachic ;  its 
leaves  are  aromatic  and  bitter,  but  its  root  much  more  so. 
The  former  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  pot-herbs,  and  it 
would  appear  were  held  in  no  mean  repute  in  after  times, 
from  the  monkish  line,  '  Enula  campana,  reddit  pracordia 
sana.'  When  preserved,  it  is  still  eaten  as  a  cordial  by  Eastern 
nations,  and  the  root  is  used  in  Europe  to  flavour  certain 
sorts  of  confectionary  that  bear  its  name ;  and  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  continental  carminatives.  It  is 
seldom  used  in  England  except  in  veterinary  practice,  or  by 
fraudulent  druggists  to  make  an  emetic  powder,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  then  sold  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha.  A  peculiar  proximate  principle,  some- 
thing resembling  starch,  was  first  detected  in  the  roots  ot 
this  plant,  and  hence  called  Inulin ;  it  has  since  been  dis 
covered  in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  the  roots 
of  the  common  pellitory,  the  ongelicum,  the  cormus  of  the 
colchicum,  &c.    [Inula.] 

ELECTION  (Lat.  electio\  in  divinity,  is  a  doctrine 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  omniscient  and  prescient  attributes  of  God,  teaches 
that  from  all  eternity  the  destiny  of  every  individual  ot 
mankind  was  determined  by  an  immutable  decree,  some 
(the  elect)  being  ordained  to  eternal  salvation,  while  others 
(the  reprobate)  are  left  to  inevitable  and  eternal  damnation 
The  term  election  is  often  considered  as  but  another  name 
for  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  both  implying  that  man 
is  subject  to  a  certain  predetermined  fate.  This  doctrine 
in  modern  times  is  associated  constantly  with  the  name  of 
Calvin,  though  similar  notions  were  maintained  or  opposed 
among  the  philosophical  and  religious  sects  of  the  antient 
Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  Essenes  were  be- 
lievers in  absolute  preordination.  The  Sadduces  rejected 
it,  and  adopted  the  doctrine  of  moral  freedom.  The  Pha- 
risees, in  a  theory  of  syncretism,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
and  combine  the  two  extremes.  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jitd.) 
The  Stoics  insisted  upon  the  doctrine  or  predestination  or 
necessarian  ism ;  while  the  rival  sect  of  Epicureans  main* 
tained  that  of  the  perfect  free  agency  of  man  and  the  con* 
tingent  nature  of  events.  The  Gnostics  taught  that  human 
souls,  according  as  they  emanated  from  the  good  or  bad 
principle,  were  destined  to  happiness  or  misery.  In  the 
systems  of  Manes  (Manicha>ism),  Marcion,  Cerdon,  and 
others  of  the  second  century,  similar  doctrines  were  en* 
forced  concerning  the  fixed  inevitable  fate  of  men.  Through- 
out the  first  four  centuries  the  pagan  philosophers,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Stoical  school,  opposed  the  dogmas  and 
miracles  of  Christianity  by  alleging  the  principle  of  neces- 
sity as  exhibited  in  the  immutable  series  of  causes  and 
effects,  or  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  the  physical  and 
mental  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ignorant  populace 
were  confirmed  believers  in  the  influence  of  fortune  and 
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fatality.  Justin  Martyr,  Trenseus,  and  most  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  in  defending  the  Christian  system,  resorted  there- 
fore to  arguments  tending  to  establish  anti-predestinarian 
doctrines.  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  had  taught  that 
man,  in  his  moral  and  religious  agency,  is  not  necessitated 
by  omniprescient  decrees  of  God.  His  tenets  were  adopted 
in  Palestine,  and  throughout  the  East,  especially  by  Chry- 
sostom,  Isidorus,  Theodoret,  and  the  other  Greek  fathers ; 
and  Pelagius,  an  English  monk,  proceeding  on  their  autho- 
rity, promulgated  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  the 
sectarian  theory  designated  Pelagian  ism,  which  asserts  free 
agency,  moral  responsibility  and  perfectibility,  making  good 
works  meritorious,  and  denouncing  the  predestinarian  doc- 
trine of  imputed  guilt  and  inherited  depravity.  (Pelagius 
in  Pluquet's  Diet  des  Hiresics.)  St.  August  in  was  among 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Pelagius,  and  adduced 
abundance  of  scriptural  authority  to  show  the  absolute 
omnipotence,  the  omniprescience,  and  consequently  the 
preordination  of  God,  with  respect  to  the  characters  and 
destiny  of  men ;  showing  some  to  be  elected  by  the  di- 
vine will  as  objects  of  especial  grace,  and  others  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  perdition  which  through  Adam  is 
merited  by  all.  (St.  Augustin,  De  Gratia,  De  Peccat. 
orig.,  De  lib.  arbitr.,  De  Bono  Perseverantice.)  The  ar- 
guments of  St  Augustin  occasioned  the  formation  in  the 
fifth  century  of  a  sect  in  Africa  called  Predestinarians,  the 
tenets  of  which  were  zealously  propagated  in  Gaul  by  a 
priest  named  Lucidus,  who  was  excommunicated  and  ana- 
thematized by  the  church  in  council.  (See  the  treatise  of 
Pere  Sirmond  on  this  heresy,  and  the  replies  of  the  Janse- 
nists  and  divines  of  Port  Royal.)  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
Predestinarian  controversy  was  revived  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  Gottescalque,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who  was 
condemned,  and  terminated  his  life  in  a  dungeon,  for  teach- 
ing the  'five  points'  concerning  election,  which  subse- 
quently gained  for  Calvin  so  much  celebrity.  Gottescalque 
was  answered  by  Scotus  Erigena,  and  many  others.  (Du- 
fresnoy,  Tablettes  Chronolog.)  This  incomprehensible  sub- 
ject formed  one  of  the  great  points  of  subtle  disputation  in 
the  scholastic  theology ;  it  was  discussed  by  '  the  Angelic 
Doctor/  Thomas  Aqujnas,  and  others,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Whether  God's  election  was  before  or  after  the 
prevision  of  human  merits  was  a  standard  thesis  for  the 
exercise  of  syllogistic  skill  (elect io  ante  vel  post  prcevisa 
merita).  Aquinas  sustained  the  doctrines  of  Augustin, 
and  the  controversy  was  subsequently  carried  on  in  the 
sixteenth  century  between  his  followers  (the  Thorn ists) 
and  the  adherents  of  Louis  Molina  (the  Molinists).  When 
Luther  began  to  form  his  opinions,  he  perceived  that  no- 
thing could  so  effectually  demolish  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works  as  the  predestinarian  theory  of  St. 
Augustin,  which  he  therefore  enforced  in  his  writings ;  but 
finally  he  was  induced  by  Melanchthon  to  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  his  opinions  concerning  man's  passive  subjection  to 
God's  eternal  decrees.  By  the  Socinians  the  certain  pre- 
ference of  future  events  by  the  Deity  is  denied,  and  the 
divine  decrees  are  maintained  to  be  merely  general,  and  not 
specially  relative  to  particular  persons.  The  system  of  Calvin 
a set  forth  in  his  great  work  entitled  '  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion'  (Institutiones,  &c),  in  which  he  states 
mat  '  no  one  desirous  of  the  credit  of  piety  can  dare  to 
deny  God's  predestination  of  some  to  eternal  happiness, 
tnd  of  others  to  eternal  damnation ;'  that  '  every  man  is 
created  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  purposes,'  God  having 
from  all  eternity  fixed  the  destiny  of  every  individual  of 
the  human  race,  all  of  whom,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
offence,  have  been,  are,  and  to  the  end  of  time  will  be,  under 
the  curse  and  wrath  of  God,  and  justly  subject  to  everlast- 
ing punishment ;  that  salvation  depends  wholly  on  God's 
will;  that  particular  persons,  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  their  merits  or  demerits,  are  elected,  or  rejected  for 
ever ;  and  that  God  is  an  absolute,  tremendous,  and  in-. 
comprehensible  Judge.  Such  propositions,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  sufficiently  mysterious  and  fearful  to  overwhelm 
the  timid  with  despair,  and  excite  the  bold  to  inquire  if 
they  are  founded  in  truth.  One  of  the  ablest  works  in 
confutation  of  Calvin  is  Dr.  Whitby's  discourse  on  the  five 
points  of  his  system,  which  are  as  follows : — 1 .  God,  before 
the  creation,  was  pleased  to  choose,  without  prevision  of 
merit,  some  of  mankind  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness,  and 
others  to  suffer  everlasting  misery.  What  was  certainly  fore- 
seen must  certainly  come  to  pass,  as  the  prescience  of  the 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  Being  must  be  coincident  with. 


and  not  by  possibility  antecedent  to,  his  decrees.  2.  Atone- 
ment was  made  by  Christ  only  for  the  sins  of  the  elect.  His 
death  did  not  make  the  salvation  of  all  possible,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions ;  for  if  God 
intended  salvation  for  all,  doubtless  all  must  be  saved ;  and 
if  Christ  died  for  all,  he  died  in  vain  for  many,  which 
is  a  supposition  absurd  and  impious.  3.  By  original  sin, 
that  is,  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt,  all  are  by  nature  in 
total  depravity,  which  justifies  the  consignment  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  eternal  misery,  and  makes  the  election  of 
some  to  happiness  an  act  of  God's  especial  grace  and  good 
pleasure.  4.  All  the  elect  are  effectually  called  at  some 
point  of  time  in  life  when  the  influence  of  the  divine  grace 
is  first  communicated.  5.  As  all  who  are  not  elected  must 
be  damned,  so  all  those  who  are  elected  must  be  saved :  ir- 
remissible  grace  necessitates  all  their  actions,  and  inevitable 
salvation  must  terminate  their  '  final  perseverance.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  scriptural  authorities  al 
leged  in  support  of  these  doctrines:  Ephesians  i.  4,  5,  11, 
some  chosen  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  predesti- 
nated according  to  God's  pleasure:  Acts  xv.  18.  God's  fore- 
knowledge :  Rom.  viii.  29,  30,  33,  those  foreknown,  predes 
tinated,  called,  justified,  and  glorified,  are  God's  elect 
Math.  xxv.  34,  to  inherit  a  kingdom  eternally  prepared  for 
them :  Acts  xiii.  48,  those  ordained  to  eternal  life  believe 
Rom.  ix.  11,  18,  21,  22,  23,  election  before  birth,  and  not 
according  to  works ;  God's  power  absolute ;  mercifully  fa- 
vours some  and  hardens  others.    Divine  election  is  con- 
sidered to  be  shown  in  the  acceptance  of  Abel,  and  the  re- 
jection of  Cain ;  in  God's  love  of  Jacob,  and  hatred  of  Esau 
(Malachi  i.  2,  3) ;  in  the  two  men  in  the  field ;  the  two 
women  at  the  mill ;  and  the  two  in  a  bed,  of  whom  one  was 
taken  and  the  other  left  (Luke  xvii.  34 ;  Matth.  xxiv.  40). 

Arminius,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Leydeu,  be- 
came, at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  chief  of  Calvin's  opponents,  who  were  thence  called 
Arminians,  and  Remonstrants,  from  the  remonstrance 
which  they  addressed  to  the  Dutch  government  against 
Calvinistic  intolerance.  But  the  rigid  Calvinists,  headed 
by  Goar  (Goarites),  being  by  far  the  most  powerful  party, 
Arminius  and  his  adherents  were  condemned  at  the  general 
synod  of  Dordrecht,  convened  for  the  purpose  in  1619. 
(Scott's  Synod  of  Dor/,  pp.  112-124.)  At  this  synod  the 
standard  points  of  strict  Calvinism,  with  respect  to  election, 
were  determined  upon  and  established.  That  the  homilies 
and  articles  of  the  English  church,  especially  the  seven- 
teenth, are  confirmatory  of  the  Calvinistic  views  of  election, 
is  beyond  dispute,  though  many  Arminian  expositors  have 
made  laborious  efforts  to  explain  away  their  obvious  original 
purport.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  exposition  of  the  articles, 
observes,  that  the  seventeenth,  on  Election  and  Predestina 
tion,  'has  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  longest,  the  subtilesr, 
and  the  most  intricate  of  all  the  questions  in  divinity.'  It 
displays  in  fact  the  medulla  of  Calvin's  Institutes,  precisely 
involving  all  the  doctrinal  particulars  of  his  •  five  points,' 
and  asserting  that,  to  the  elect  predestination  '  is  full  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort ;  while  to  the  re- 
probate  it  is  a  most  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  devil 
doth  thrust  them  into  desperation  and  wretchedness.'  Baxter 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Armi- 
nius. Arnauld,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  contends  that 
the  Calvinistic  predestination  directly  overthrows  all  tho 
principles  of  morality ;  though  many  others,  including  Dr. 
Chalmers,  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures  on  Predestination, 
assert  the  contrary.  To  enumerate  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  doctrine,  which  at  different  times  have  been 
maintained  by  distinguished  theologians,  would  be  endless. 
Some,  as  Origon  and  the  Catabaptists,  have  denied  that 
any  one  is  predestined  to  perdition,  and  contended  that 
salvation  will  be  finally  extended  to  every  one  of  God's 
creatures,  including  the  devil  and  all  his  angels.  (BulHnger, 
Contra  Catabap.)  The  following  references,  in  addition 
to  those  already  given,  may  be  useful  to  the  studious  in- 
quirer . — 

(Cudworth's  Free  Thoughts  on  Election  ;  Diderot,  En- 
cyclop*  articles  Predestination,  &c. ;  Bossuet,  Hist,  des 
Variations,  liv.  14;  Westminster  Assembles  Confession  of 
Faith  (Calvinistic) ;  Mosheim's  Eccles.  Hist,  vols.  iii.  and 
iv. ;  Authentic  Documents  relating  to  the  Predextinarian 
Controversy  under  Queen  Mary,  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
1819 ;  Finch's  Examination  oj  CudwortKs  Free  Thoughts 
on  Elect.,  1755.  -  A  list  of  numerous  treatises  on  Election, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  of 
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sermons  for  and  against  the  doctrine,  may  be  seen  in  Watt's 
Bibliotheca*  and  Du  Pin's  Study  of  Divinity.) 

ELECTION  (law)  is  when  a  man  is  left  to  his  own  free 
will  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another  which  he  pleases 
(Termes  de  la  Ley) ;  and  he  who  is  to  do  the  first  act  shall 
have  the  election.  As,  if  A  covenants  to  pay  8  a  pound  of 
pepper  or  saffron  before  Whitsuntide,  it  is  at  the  election 
of  A  at  all  times  before  Whitsuntide  which  of  them  he  will 
pay ;  bat  if  he  does  not  pay  either  before  the  time  fixed, 
then  it  is  at  the  election  of  B  to  sue  for  which  he  pleases. 
So,  if  a  man  give  to  another  one  of  his  horses,  the  donee 
may  take  which  he  chooses ;  but  if  the  donation  be  that  he 
will  give  one  of  his  horses  (in  the  future  tense),  then  the 
election  is  in  the  donor. 

Courts  of  equity  frequently  apply  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion in  cases  where  a  party  has  inconsistent  rights,  and 
compel  him  to  elect  which  he  will  enforce :  as,  if  A  by  his 
will  assumes  to  give  an  estate  belonging  to  B  to  C,  and 
gives  other  benefits  to  B,  B  cannot  obtain  the  benefits  given 
to  him  by  the  will  unless  he  gives  effect  to  the  testator's 
disposition  to  C.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  settled 
whether  the  party  electing  to  retain  his  own  property  in 
opposition  to  the  instrument  is  bound  to  relinquish  only  so 
much  of  the  property  given  to  him  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  disappointed  parties,  or  whether  his  elec- 
tion will  be  followed  by  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  whole. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  are  ably  stated  1  Roper, 
Husb.  and  Wife,  566  n. ;  1  Swanst.  Reports,  441  ;  2  Coke's 
Repts.,  35  b.,  Thomas's  note.  The  principle  of  election 
is  equally  recognized  in  courts  of  law,  though  they  are 
seldom  called  to  adjudicate  upon  it,  except  where  the  alter- 
native is  very  distinct,  or  the  party  has  already  elected. 
Indeed  this  principlo  is  of  universal  application,  and  pre- 
vails in  the  laws  of  all  countries;  it  is  applicable  to  all 
interests,  whether  of  married  women  or  of  infants :  to  in- 
terests immediate,  remote,  or  contingent;  to  copyhold  as 
well  as  to  freehold  estates;  to  personalty  as  well  as  to 
realty  ;  to  deeds  as  well  as  to  wills. 

Courts  of  equity  also  will  compel  a  plaintiff  suing  at  law 
as  well  as  in  equity,  or  in  a  foreign  court  as  well  as  in  the 
court  in  England,  for  the  same  matter,  at  the  same  time, 
to  elect  in  which  court  he  will  proceed,  and  will  restrain 
him  from  pursuing  his  rights  in  all  others.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  doctrine,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mort- 
gagee, who  may  proceed  in  equity  for  a  foreclosure,  and 
on  his  bond  or  covenant  at  law  at  the  same  time ;  but  this 
arises  from  the  difference  of  the  remedy,  and  from  the  origi- 
nal agreement  to  give  the  concurrent  remedies :  and  even  in 
such  a  case  a  court  of  equity  will  restrain  a  mortgagee  from 
enforcing  his  judgment  at  law  upon  the  bond  or  covenant,  if 
he  is  not  prepared  to  deliver  up  the  mortgaged  property 
and  the  title-deeds  belonging  to  it. 

On  Election  under  a  will  in  the  Roman  Law  sec  Dig. 
xxxiii.  tit.  5,  De  Optione  vol  Electione  Legata :  and  as  to 
the  French  Law,  see  the  Code  Napoleon,  art.  1 189,  &c,  Des 
Obligations  Alternatives. 

ELECTOR.  [BoRotOHs  of  England;  Commons, 
House  of.] 
ELECTRA.  [CellarijEa,  vol.  vi.  p.  401.] 
ELECTRICITY  {rjXtKrpov,  amber).  The  electric  phe- 
nomena, connected  as  they  are  now  known  to  be  by  certain 
well-ascertained  laws,  form  together  the  most  complete  and 
important  addition  to  tho  physical  sciences  which  lias  been 
made  since  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  simplest  and  most  usual  mode  of  producing  electri- 
city is  by  friction.  When  any  two  substances  are  rubbed 
against  each  other  briskly  it  is  always  produced;  but  it  is 
only  a  particular  description  of  bodies  called  non-conductors 
that  retain  it  after  it  is  thus  produced  so  as  to  exhibit  its 
primary  effects  of  attraction  and  repulsion. 

The  production  of  electricity  may  bo  observed  in  a  very 
familiar  manner  thus : — Tear  up  a  piece  of  paper  into  small 
fragments,  and  place  them  on  a  table ;  then  take  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax,  and  rub  it  briskly  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  or 
against  the  sleeve  of  a  cloth  coat,  and  immediately  after 
hold  it  near  the  fragments  of  paper;  these  small  pieces  will 
be  soon  observed  to  be  agitated  and  the  smaller  to  fly  with 
considerable  velocity  to  the  wax,  to  which  having  adhered 
for  some  time,  some  will  suddenly  jump  off,  others  which 
have  touched  the  stick  edgeways  will  dangle  from  it  a  con- 
siderable interval,  and  then  fall  off  by  their  own  gravitation 
when  the  electrical  force  has  sufliciently  subsided.  It  was 
by  observing  amber  produce  similar  effects  after  friction 


to  those  we  have  described  that  electricity  obtained  its 
name. 

Glass  is  now  more  commonly  employed  to  produce  elec- 
tricity than  any  wax  or  gum ;  and  there  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference in  the  kind  of  electricity  then  generated,  which  we 
shall  afterwards  notice  more  at  length.  These  bodies  are 
non-conductors,  as  they  manifestly  retain  their  electricity 
beyond  the  moment  of  its  production,  and  they  are  isolators, 
because  a  conducting  substance  will  also  retain  its  electri- 
city when  communication  with  the  earth,  or  other  conduct- 
ing substances,  is  cut  off  by  means  of  non-conducting  sup- 
ports or  envelopes. 

Water  is  a  conductor  of  electricity ;  for  if  you  immerse  a 
conducting  isolated  and  electrised  substance  in  water,  it 
will  completely  lose  its  electrical  properties.  Perfectly  dry 
airs  or  gases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  non-conductors ;  for  if 
not,  none  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  could  have  been  ob- 
served, as  the  experiments  are  not  made  in  vacuo.  We  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  established  whether  the 
vapours  of  all  substances  are  conductors  (or  all  the  gases 
non-conductors).  Aqueous  vapour  certainly  is  a  con- 
ductor; and  therefore  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
moisture  it  is  difficult  to  perform  any  electrical  experiments 
which  require  duration. 

Hence  a  conductor  constitutes  a  channel  by  which  the 
electricity  produced  on  a  non-conductor  will  gradually 
escape,  and  a  non-conductor  constitutes  an  isolator  by  which 
the  electricity  communicated  to  a  conductor  may  be  re- 
tained. 

Thus,  place  an  electrified  glass  tube  on  a  tin  stand,  and 
the  metals  being  conductors,  the  electricity  will  be  gradu- 
ally dissipated ;  on  the  contrary,  place  an  electrised  tin 
cylinder  on  a  glass  support  in  dry  air,  and  the  electricity 
will  be  retained  for  a  very  long  time. 

Nevertheless  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  this  is  i 
question  only  of  degree ;  that  all  substances  are  conductors; 
and  that  the  usual  terms  conductor  and  non-conductor 
strictly  mean  quick  conductor  and  slow  conductor. 

When  an  electrised  body  is  brought  near  the  skin  where 
the  power  of  touch  is  delicate,  a  sensation  is  produced  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  produced  by  the  touch  of  a  cob- 
web ;  but  instruments  founded  on  the  laws  of  electric  action 
have  been  constructed,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  elec- 
tricity in  its  most  feeble  state,  and  measure  its  tensioi. 
[Electrometer.] 

Previous  to  our  study  of  the  properties  of  electricity,  on 
which  the  construction  of  the  best  machines  for  procuring 
it  in  large  quantities  depends,  it  will  be  useful  to  describe 
a  simple  apparatus,  and  one  easily  constructed  or  procure! 
ky  which  we  may  learn  the  first  laws  of  electrical  action. 


A  represents  a  glass  cylinder  of  which  the  axis  is  tup* 
ported  on  a  frame,  and  which  is  pressed  against  by  * 
cushion  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  and  covered  by  an  amalgam 
of  zinc  and  mercury  spread  over  its  surface ;  this  cushion 
is  attached  to  a  conducting  bar  C,  such  as  a  lamina  of 
iron  conncctod  with  the  frame,  and  with  it  communicating 
with  a  table  or  the  ground. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  attached  t 
handle  by  which  it  may  be  rapidly  turned  round,  and  the 
friction  which  is  generated  against  the  cushion  will  product 
electricity  on  the  surface  of  the  glass*  to  guard  which 
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gamst  the  action  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  the  upper  Bide 

'  the  cylinder  may  be  lapped  oyer  by  a  piece  of  glazed 

ffeta  in  the  direction  of  the  rotatory  motion    of  the 

linder. 

B  is  a  long  narrow  and  hollow  metallic  cylinder  standing 

a  glass  support,  and  having  at  the  extremity  near  A  a 
tall  cross  bar  garnished  with  points  or  teeth  presented 
varda  the  cylinder.  B  is  called  the  conductor  in  this 
paratus. 

IVhcn  the  cylinder  A  is  turned  briskly  round,  the  motion 
.1  be  accompanied  by  a  crackling  noise,  and  if  in  the  dark, 
earns  of  light  of  a  blueish  hue  will  be  perceived  directed 

the  several  points  on  the  projecting  bar  of  the  con- 
dor. 

3  may  be  thus  charged  with  electricity,  and  when  ra- 
ved from  the  presence  of  the  cylinder  (taking  it  away 
iU  isolating  support),  it  will  retain  its  electrical  proper- 
i  (the  longer  as  the  air  is  more  free  from  moisture),  and 
1  by  simple  contact  communicate  a  portion  of  its  electri- 
r  to  another  isolated  conducting  substance,  or  bo  dis- 
rged  by  touching  one  not  isolated :  if,  with  a  feeble 
xge,  it  is  touched  by  the  finger,  a  sensation  like  the 
;king  of  a  needle  is  felt,  accompanied  by  a  faint  spark 
arently  penetrating  the  fingers. 

t  is  useful  to  cover  the  glass  supports  at  their  points  of 
tact  with  gum-lac,  which  is  an  excellent  isolator. 
Has*  plates  are  now  in  more  general  UhO  than  cylinders 
the  production  of  electricity  by  friction.  It  would  be 
lossible  here  to  describe  the'  varieties  of  electrical 
rhines  which  have  been  constructed.  Perhaps  the  most 
feet  apparatus  for  producing  electricity,  and  also  mea- 
tng  its  quantity,  is  that  employed  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris, 
.  which  is  described  in  his  paper  on  Electricity  in  the 
lovjphical  Transactions;  a  valuable  memoir,  which 
*rve&  also  to  be  consulted  for  the  electrical  data,  which 
there  established  with  much  accuracy,  in  the  mode  of 
brming  the  experiments  on  which  they  are  founded; 
igh  we  do  not  acquiesce  with  some  of  the  inferences 
rn  by  the  author. 

Fe  shall  uow  observe,  as  our  first  phenomenon,  that 
her  the  cylinder  which  has  generated  and  given  out 
trkrity,  nor  the  conductor  which  has  acquired  it,  exhibits 
least  alteration  of  weight,  nor  will  the  greatest  possible 
imulation  of  electricity  produce  the  least  perceptible 
ration  in  this  way.  Those  who  suppose  that  electricity 
distinct  species  of  matter,  an  all-pervading  fluid,  have 
efore  denominated  it  imponderable.  Facts  do  not, 
ever,  authorise  us  yet  to  take  this  view  of  it,  or  to  re- 
1  it  aa  essentially  different  from  the  forces  which  the 
ecules  of  matter  exercise,  which,  though  neutralized 
external  bodies  when  these  molecules  are  in  positions 
quiltbrium  or  stability  relative  to  their  mean  places,  mar- 
line sensible  by  impressed  forces,  such  as  friction,  which 
Id  alter  the  josition  of  their  poles,  or  by  sudden  Con- 
don forcibly  altering  their  relative  situations.  There  is 
■nvenience  of  language,  however,  in  speaking  of  it  as  a 
1,  which  can  lead  to  no  error  by  its  adoption  until  the 
uumena  of  molecular  actions  are  more  studied,  and  the 
rs  of  Mosotti  and  many  other  natural  philosophers  with 
»ect  to  the  identity  of  these  forces  better  established. 
Kiting,  therefore,  this  hypothesis,  the  sense  in  which  we 
lk  of  its  quantity,  its  accumulation,  its  density,  or  its 
iition  between  bodies,  may  be  readily  translated  into  the 
othesis  founded  on  the  views  of  molecular  action  if  we 
uld  find  any  occasion  for  it. 

'he  next  phenomenon  to  notice  is  the  limit  to  thequan- 
of  electricity  we  can  communicate  to  a  perfect  con- 
tor.  If,  from  different  sources  of  electricity,  we  charge 
letallic  ball,  and  so  continue  to  charge,  we  shall  find 
t  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  communicate 
re ;  for  on  attempting  so  to  do,  the  ball  will  discharge 
If  through  the  air  into  the  nearest  conducting  body, 
nt  a  spark,  describing  apparently  a  zigzag  course,  will 
observed,  the  colour  of  the  light  being  dependent  on  the 
dium  it  traverses.  This  spark  travels  with  immense 
xaty,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  sound ;  and 
received  by  the  body  of  a  man  or  animal,  it  produces 
»ugh  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  system  an  instantaneous 
scular  contraction,  which  may  be  rendered  sufficiently 
>ng  to  cause  death,  but  in  more  moderation  has  been  used 
wine  diseases,  as  deafness,  though  its  use  has  become  by 
means  general. 
>ro  points  determine  this  limit,  or  fix  the  charge  of 


which  a  perfect  conductor  is  susceptible.  The  first  is  the 
extent  of  its  surface ;  for  if  two  bodies  have  similar  figures, 
the  quantities  of  electricity  of  which  they  are  capable  are 
proportional,  not  to  their  solid  content  or  weight,  but  to 
their  surfaces;  that  is,  to  the  square  of  their  linear  dimen- 
sions. The  second  is  the  pressure  of  the  non-conducting 
medium  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  is  then  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure.  When 
placed  in  an  artificial  vacuum,  an  electrical  light  is  observed 
along  the  sides  of  the  machine.  Mr.  Harris  has  shown 
that  dry  air,  considerably  rarefied  by  the  action  of  the 
pump,  will  suffice  to  retain  the  electricity  of  a  body  for  a 
long  time ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  square 
root  of  two  quantities  gives  a  much  lower  ratio  than  the 
quantities  themselves ;  and  this  ratio  cannot  be  considered 
very  small  in  any  artificially-formed  vacuum. 

That  the  quantities  of  electricity  should  follow  the  law 
of  proportionality  to  the  surfaces,  and  not  to  the  content  or 
weight  of  the  body,  will  not  excite  surprise  when  we  state 
that  no  developed  electricity  exists  within  a  body,  at  least 
to  any  appreciable  depth  below  its  surface.  This  fact  has 
been  repeatedly  confirmed  experimentally;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  law  we  see  the  advantage  of  using  a  long 
cylindrical  form  for  a  conductor,  and  perceive  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  partition  of  electricity  takes  place  *hcn 
several  similar  conductors  communicate. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  very  important  phenome- 
non of  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the  different  parts  of  de 
veloped  electricity :  these  parts  repel  each  other  with  forces 
which  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  We 
may  easily  witness  this  repulsion  in  the  following  familiar 
manner.  Take  a  small  well-dried  ball  of  elder-pith,  and 
suspend  it  from  the  hand  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  which  is  a 
good  non-conductor ;  then  bring  it  near  the  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine,  or  to  a  body  to  which  this  conductor 
has  communicated  electricity.  The  ball  will  at  first  be 
attracted  to  this  body;  but  when  it  has  touched  it  and 
shared  a  small  portion  of  its  electricity,  it  will  bo  repelled 
from  it  and  will  stretch  the  string  by  which  it  is  suspended 
in  a  slant  direction,  until  the  obliquity  is  sufficiently  great 
for  its  own  gravity  and  the  tension  of  the  string  to 
counterpoise  the  repulsion  of  the  electricity  on  the  con- 
ductor.  Let  two  pith  balls  be  suspended  by     rallel  strings 
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so  as  to  touch  each  other,  as  A,  B,  and  if  a  portion  of  olet 
tricity  be  communicated  to  them  by  temporary  contact  with 
a  body  already  charged,  the  strings  will  diverge  in  conse 
quence  of  the  mutual  repulsion,  and  the  balls  will  come 
into  the  positions  a,  bt  where,  notwithstanding  their  gravi 
tation,  they  will  remain  a  considerable  time,  if  the  air  be 
very  free  from  moisture.  They  will  be  observed  gradually 
to  close  in  towards  each  other  as  they  lose  their  electricity 
from  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

That  the  law  of  force  in  this  case  is,  as  in  gravitation, 
expressed  by  the  inverse  squwe  of  the  distance,  was  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  by  Cou'omb  bv  means  of  his  torsion 
balance,  the  principle  of  which  we  nave  before  explained 
[Elasticity],  and  has  been  lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Harris's 
experiments :  and  a  remarkable  fact  arises  from  it,  namely, 
if  the  electrised  pith-ball  A  be  placed  any  where  within  the 
concavity  of  a  spherical  shell,  it  will  not  be  moved  in  any  di 
rection  by  the  repulsion  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of 
the  shell;  for  the  electricity  being  then  uniformly  dis 
tributed,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  any  small  portion  DC 
is  at  its  extent,  or  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  arc  D  C, 
and  is  therefore  destroyed  by  the  action  of  an  opposite  por 
tion  dct  cut  off  by  a  conical  surface  having  A  as  vertex, 
and  D  C  as  base ;  for  D  C* :  d c ■ :  :  D  A* :  c  A1,  that  is,  what 
the  portion  gains  in  extent  it  loses  in  its  distance  from  A. 
This  law  was  first  demonstrated  by  Newton  (Princijia,  book 
12>,  and  it  was  afterwards  shown  by  other  analysts,  that  for 
no  other  law  offeree  but  that  stated  could  the  same  mutual 
pestruction  of  forces  occur  (Laplace,  M&cantque  Cileste, 
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torn. ..,  liv.  2 ;  Murphy's  Electricity,  chap,  iii.) ;  and  Poisson, 
from  other  considerations  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice, 
made  this  condition,  for  a  body  of  any  figure,  the  ground  of 
his  calculations  on  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the 
surfaces  of  bodies. 

When  electricity  is  produced,  as  above  described,  and  a 
conductor  charged,  if  the  conductor  be  removed,  and  an- 
other conductor  replace  it,  the  latter  will  become  charged 
by  repeating  the  operation :  thus  the  cylinder  and  every 
substance  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  electricity. 

We  have  supposed  the  cushion  by  which  the  cylinder  is 
rubbed  to  be  in  communication  with  the  ground  by  a  con- 
ductor ;  but  if  two  substances  both  isolated  be  electrised  by 
friction,  and  when  separated  the  electricities  belonging  to 
each  surface  be  examined,  we  find  the  following  results: — 
Let  two  isolated  pith-balls  A  and  B,  as  before,  be  elec- 
trised by  communication  with  one  of  the  surfaces,  and  two 
other  balls  a  b  in  like  manner  electrised  by  the  other  sur- 
face. 

Then  when  A  is  presented  to  B,  or  a  to  b,  repulsion  takes 
place  as  before  described ;  but  when  A  is  presented  to  a,  or 
6  to  6,  they  will  attract  each  other;  and  if  A,  a  have  equal 
charges  from  the  different  surfaces  which  have  been  rubbed 
against  each  other  other,  when  contact  takes  place  between 
A  and  a,  all  signs  of  developed  electricity  will  depart  from 
each,  and  the  bodies  will  take  their  natural  positions, 
neither  attracting  nor  repelling  each  other ;  but  if  A  lias  a 
greater  electrical  charge  than  a,  a  surplus  of  the  electricity 
of  A  will  remain,  and  will  be  partly  communicated  to  a 
when  a  consequent  repulsion  arises. 

The  same  results  would  occur  if  two  machines  were 
used,  in  one  of  which  the  cylinder  is  glass,  and  in  the  other 
resin  or  a  gummed  substance :  the  pith-ball  which  receives 
its  electricity  from  the  glass  cylinder  will  attract  that  which 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  other  machine. 

Hence  arise  the  terms  vitreous  electricity  and  resinous 
electricity,  or,  as  they  are  now  more  usually  and  properly 
called,  positive  electricity  and  negative  ;  for  whatever  two 
substances  they  may  be  which  are  rubbed  together  when 
electricity  is  produced,  it  will  be  found  positive  on  one  sub- 
stance, and  negative  on  the  other,  even  if  the  substances 
are  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  both  glass. 

The  phenomenon  above  noticed  may  be  then  announced 
as  follows :  '  like  electricities  mutually  repel,  unlike  mu- 
tually attract ;'  and  the  law  of  force  between  particle  and 
particle  is  in  both  cases  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  the  addition  of  quantities  of 
unlike  electricities  is  similar  to  the  addition  of  quantities 
with  unlike  signs  in  algebra:  when  equal  the  sum  is  zero, 
when  unequal  it  is  the  excess,  and  of  the  same  name  as 
the  greater  charge. 

Franklin's  theory  makes  only  one  electric  fluid  in  excess 
above  its  natural  state  in  bodies  positively  electrised,  and  in 
defect  in  those  said  to  be  negatively  electrised. 

Epinus,  and  most  of  the  continental  philosophers  after 
him,  suppose  two  distinct  electrical  fluids,  the  particles  of 
each  of  which  repel  those  of  the  same  kind,  but  attract 
those  of  the  contrary,  and  therefore  the  opposite  electrici- 
ties always  seek  combination  or  neutralization,  so  that  in 
natural  bodies  the  two  fluids  exist  in  equal  quantity,  by 
which  the  presence  of  neither  is  indicated. 

Mosotti  has  in  some  degree  revived  the  theory  of 
Franklin  in  his  memoir  on  the  forces  which  determine  the 
state  of  bodies.  We  adopt  at  present  the  theory  of  two  fluids, 
but  all  the  phenomena  may  be  readily  expressed  also  on 
Franklin's  theory. 

The  pressure  of  the  electricity  on  the  surrounding  me- 
lium,  when  the  body  is  perfectly  conducting,  determines 
<he  direction  of  the  motion  under  the  influence  of  foreign 


electrised  or  non-electrised  substances,  which,  by  rendering 
this  pressure  unequal  on  the  different  parts  of  the  surface, 
produce  motion  by  the  unequal  reaction  of  the  medium.  But 
imperfectly  conducting  bodies  have  in  themselves  a  certain 
retentive  or  coercive  force,  and  the  electrical  particles,  instead 
of  then  freely  obeying  the  external  impressed  force  by  a  cor- 
responding law  of  arrangement  or  accumulation  amongst 
themselves,  communicate  the  forces  impressed  to  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  by  which  they  are  restrained.  In  imperfect 
conductors  the  force  is  partially  exercised  in  each  of  these 
ways.  The  circumstances  of  the  motions  of  electrised  sub- 
stances therefore  vary  with  their  conducting  faculty. 

We  can  now  understand  the  mode  in  which  light  sub- 
stances are  attracted  to  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  which  has 
been  made  electrical  by  friction :  the  electricity  of  the  wax 
is  in  this  case  negative ;  and  when  brought  near  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  a  conductor,  it  acts  upon  the  neutral 
fluid  of  the  paper,  attracting  some  of  its  positive  electricity  to 
the  side  next  it,  and  forcing  the  negative  to  the  farther  sur- 
face, which,  being  in  communication  with  the  ground  or  t 
conductor,  is  carried  off;  so  that  the  paper  is  thus  by  influence 
made  positively  electrical,  which,  being  of  a  contrary  kind 
to  that  of  the  wax,  is  attracted  by  it,  and  therefore  the 
paper  flies  to  the  wax,  and  having  touched  it  communi 
cates  its  positive  electricity  to  it,  thereby  neutralizing  a 
portion  of  its  free  fluid ;  after  which  it  shares  a  part  of  the 
surplus  of  negative  electricity  remaining  on  the  wax,  when 
it  is  of  course  repelled  ;  and  if  it  become  neutral  by  again 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  electrical  force  has  sufficient 
energy,  it  will  again  fly  to  the  wax  and  the  same  results  will 
be  repeated. 

When  a  body  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  is  electrised, 
the  electricity  of  its  surface  will  be  differently  accumulated 
at  the  different  parts,  projecting  points  having  the  most,  and 
portions  of  small  curvature  the  least  in  convex  surfaces ;  and 
it  is  a  mathematical  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  is 
some  cases  *  to  find  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  free  elec- 
tricity on  the  surface  of  a  perfectly  conducting  body  of  a 
given  form.'  The  datum  for  the  solution  is,  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  electric  envelope  on  any  point  iuterior  to  the 
body  is  zero :  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  so  in  the  case 
of  a  sphere  by  a  uniform  distribution  on  the  surface;  but 
in  other  bodies  this  distribution  cannot  be  uniform  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  The  next  case  in  the  order  of  simpli- 
city is  the  spheroid,  or  more  generally  the  ellipsoid,  for  I 
spheroidal  shell,  bounded  by  two  similar  and  concentric 
spheroidical  surfaces,  and  attracting  by  the  law  of  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  will  exercise  no  action  on  an 
internal  point ;  hence  the  accumulation  of  electricity  on  tbt 
surface  of  a  spheroid  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  thi 
normal  breadth  of  the  stratum  at  that  point*  which  it  may 
be  easily  proved  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  drawl 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane,  or  inversely  as  the 
diameter  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  that  point. 

Hence  we  see  why  the  accumulation  of  electricity  at 
points  is  so  great,  which  are  therefore  part  of  the  armatuit 
of  prime  conductors ;  for  if  we  conceive  the  axis  minor  et 
an  ellipse  to  diminish  indefinitely,  while  the  axis  major  re- 
mains invariable,  the  breadth  of  the  spheroid  {generated  will 
be  correspondingly  diminished  while  the  length  remains  the 
same,  and  ultimately  it  will  approximate  to  the  form  of  a 
needle  pointed  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  major,  the 
breadth  of  the  electricity  at  the  point  is  then  to  that  at  the 
middle  of  the  needle  as  the  length  of  the  needle  to  its  great- 
est breadth.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  law  of  force  being 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  we  find  the  pressuit 
against  the  air  is  as  the  square  of  the  accumulation,  sad 
consequently  is  very  much  greater  at  either  extremity  el 
the  needle  than  at  or  towards  the  middle ;  and  therefore,* 
being  overcharged,  the  electrical  spark  is  given  from  the 
extremity,  when  not  otherwise  determined  by  the  influents 
of  external  bodies. 

Moreover,  when  several  conducting  bodies,  some  or  all  ef  . 
which  are  electrised,  are  placed  near  each  other,  anew de>  \ 
tribution  of  electricity  takes  place  on  their  surfaces,  cansT 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  of  each  by  f) 
action  of  the  extraneous  substances :  thus,  the  principle  feat 
calculating  the  distribution  in  this  case  on  every  body  b» 
suppose  it  such  that  the  total  action  on  any  point  witti 
each  of  the  conductors  shall  be  zero ;  for  if  not,  the  nettle 
fluid  at  that  point  would  be  decomposed,  and  the  separaJeu 
fluids  proceeding  to  the  surface  of  the  body  would  alter  tie 
distribution  When  the  distribution  is  ascertained,  then  ft 
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lotions  of  the  bodies  may  be  calculated  according  to  the 
iw%  of  dynamic*,  the  pressure  against  the  surrounding  me- 
turn  being  as  the  square  of  the  accumulation. 
Two  spheres  placed  in  contact  and  electrised  will  have 
le  poi  n  t  of  co n  tae  t  KM u t  ral ,  T h is  resul t  of  th eory  (fou  1 1 d e  1 1 
i  the  principles  above  detailed),  with  many  others,  has  been 
lifirmed  by  experiment.  Those  who  wish  to  follow 
j  the  mathematical  principle  here  noticed,  may  see  Pois- 
!n*a  Memoirs  on  Electricity  {3f<'moircs  oV  l%  Institute  and 
i  English  treatise  expressly  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ly  of  Cambridge, 

When  electricity  is  generated  by  the  friction  of  two  sub- 
once*,  one  acquires  positive,  the  other  negative  electri- 
fy* but  it  is  dim  cult  to  judge  d  priori,  from  the  nature  of 
e  substances  employed,,  the  character  of  the  electricity  which 
ch  will  take  ;  and  though  most  treatises  contain  tables  of 
instances  in  which  each  is  positive  to  that  which  precedes 
id  negative  to  the  succeeding,  yet  the  nature  of  the  elec- 

is  so  liable  to  alteration,  from  very  minute  circuin- 
inces  of  the  friction,  that  it  is  better,  even  in  each  case,  to 
t  direct  experiment  The  friction  produced  by  liquids  also 
oduces  electricity,  the  electric  light,  when  a  barometer 
rll  freed  from  air  is  first  filled  with  mercury,  having  been 
marked  from  the  earliest  dates  of  the  use  of  that  in- 
uinent ;  and  when  a  current  of  air  is  directed  against  a 
itc  of  gla-s  the  latter  will  acquire  positive  electricity,  and 

re  the  air  negative,  and  the  rapid  agitation  of  a  piece 
silk  in  the  air  communicates  to  the  latter  positive  elee- 

while  the  silk  acquires  negative. 
The  difference  of  temperature  of  a  substance  often  deter- 
ines  the  species  of  electricity  it  acquires  by  friction.  Gene- 
lly  an  increase  of  temperature  disposes  to  negative  elect ri- 
y,  and  polish  or  smoothness  to  positive  ;  pressure  on 
iny  crystals  will  produce  opposite  electricities,  as  will  also 
at  (as  in  tourmaline),  and  even  the  slight  adherence  which 
ttece  of  glaied  taffeta  would  have  to  an  isolated  metallic 
ii*  which  it  covers  is  sufficient  to  give  the  plate  negative 
etricity,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
•  friction  of  the  two  would  have  made  the  taffeta  negative 
d  the  plate  positive. 

Moreover,  both  the  electricities  are  produced  in  most  of 
9  chemical  compositions  and  decern  positions,  m  the  sud- 
n  fracture  of  substances,  in  evaporations,  &c. ;  and  the 
jtaer  couches  of  the  sir  are  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity 
yen  unoccupied  by  clouds,  which  are  found  indifferently 
irjeed  with  either. 

liVhen  a  body  is  positively  electrised,  we  can  procure  the 
gaUve  electrisation  of  another  conducting  substance  by 
i  influence  of  the  former  on  the  neutral  electricity  of  the 

ij&t  the  conductor  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 

ig  body,  but  not  so  close  as  to  receive  any  positive 
rtnciiy  by  sparks  or  other  direct  communication,  The 
tural  electricities  of  the  conductor  will  he  then  separated 
the  influence  of  the  positively  electrised  body,  towards 
ich  the  negative  electricity  must  he  attracted  and  the 
ulive  repelled  ;  the  part  of  the  conductor  nearest  the  in- 
»?nrmg  body  must  therefore  be  covered  with  negative  elec- 
nty,  and  that  more  remote  with  positive.  If"  now  this 
i  of  the  conductor  be  made  to  communicate  with  the 
Mind,    the  positive  electricity  will  escape  into  this  great 

:r,  and  moreover  sufficient  negative  electricity  will 
communicated  from  the  ground  to  the  conductor  to  ran- 
r  the  point  of  contact  neutral :  thus  the  conductor  acquires 
louble  change  of  negative  electricity,  and  when  isolated 
I  be  found  negatively  electrised  Biter  it  has  been  removed 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  isolating  body* 
The  effects  of  influence,  as  above  described,  may  be  easily 

i  in  the  following  manner :  Place  a  long  and  D 
conducting  cylinder  before  a  body   strongly  elec- 

and  from  different  equidistant  points  of  the  cylin- 
f  suspend  pairs  of  pith-balls  by  cottun  threads,  which 
1  acquire  the  electricities  of  the  parts  of  the  cylinder  with 

Liey  are  connected.  We  shall  observe  a  considerable 
Wjgence  in  the  pair  suspended  nearest  the  influencing 
Jyv  because  I  hey  are  strongly  charged  with  an  electricity 
i  contrary  nature  to  that  of  the  body ;  going  along  the 

.  the  divergence  diminishes,  and  at  a  point  not  as 
note  as  the  middle  of  the  cylinder  there  will  be  no  di- 
•gencc  Beyond  this  neutral  Hue  the  cylinder  has  an  elec- 
■ity  of  the  same  kind  as  the  influencing  body,  increasing 
intensity  towards  its  farthest  extremity,  and  therefore  the 
ings  commence  to  diverge  more  and  more  as  we  approach 
it  end.     In  making  this  experiment  a  single  pair  of  pith- 
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balls   moved   along  the  cylinder  will  he  sufficient   if  we 
rre  them  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  body  by  a  piece 
of  glass  interposed  near  them. 

This  is  the  direct  influence  the  electrised  body  has  on  a 
neutral  hotly,  hut  the  neutral  body  must  again  nil  on 
the  original  body,  sensibly  decomposing  its  electricity  11 
be  a  conductor;  and  thus  the  true  arrangement  of  the  elec- 
tricity, in  two  eurjbcea  influencing  each  other,  although 
instantaneously  effected,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  effect 
of  a  succession  of  direct  and  reflected  influences  between  the 
bodies.  This  principle  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Murphy  ma- 
terially to  facilitate  the  actual  calculation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  electricity  on  two  electrised  surfaces  in  presence  of 
each  other. 

The  effect  of  the  influence  of  a  near  electrised  cjoud  has 
been  felt  by  several  persons;  among  others  by  the  writer;  and 
in  many  cases  fatal  results  have  (bUowedi  not  (him  the  direct 
discharge  of  the  electricity  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  lights 
but  from  the  sudden  reunion  of  the  electricities  which  had 

crated  by  influence,  and  which,  upon  the  disch 
of  the  cloud,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  corresponding  electric 
charge  brought  through  the  body  frum  the  ground. 

Fruiu  the  power  of  separation  of  the  neutral  fluid  in 
bodies  at  a  distance  which  is  exercised  by  electricity,  an 
easy  means  has  presented  itself  by  which  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  electricity  may  be  collected  upon  a  conducting 
plate  than  that  which  could  he  directly  communicated  b 
conductor.  We  shall  therefore  now  endeavour  to  explain  the 
principle  of  the  condenser,  which  we  think  vt •■ 
slated  in  Biot*s  Physique*  in  which  the  subject  of  electricity 
is  treated,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  luminous  manner. 

The  following  investigation  the  author  of  this  article  gives, 

on  his  own  responsibility,  with  the  desire  of  placing  the 

power  of  the  condenser  on  its  true  basis  — 

A 


Suppose  two  equal  conducting  plates,  of  whic 
axes  are  AB,  CD,  to  communicate  respectively  at  A  and  D 
with  known  sources  of  electricity,  and  have  their  opposite 
faces  B,  C  near  to  each  other  and  parallel,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  medium, the  known  ion 
of  electricity  communicate  quantities  E,  E'  of  electricity  to 
the  bases  RtD,  and  the  mutual  influences  of  the  system  ge- 
nerate other  quantities  X, X' on  the  second  bases  B,  C, 
these  quantities  are  dependent  on  Et  E,  on  AB,  CD,  which 
fbr  simplicity  we  shall  suppose  both  equal  to  r,  and  on  I  In: 
mutual  distance  B,C  of  the  plates,  which  we  -hall  call  a. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  X  and  X'  from  these  data. 

ider  the  total  action  on  a  point  P,  taken  anywhere 
within  the  first  plate  and  on  its  axis;  this  must  be  equal 
to  zero,  in  order  ihat  the  neutral  electricity  at  that  point 
mai  not  be  further  deooniposed.    Lei  PB«#. 

action  arising  from  the  base  A  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sides  of  the  plate  included  between  A  and  a 
parallel  drawn  through  P  is  Efic—z);  the  form  of  the 
function /ij  unknown,  since  it  depends  on  the  law  of  the 
distribution  of  the  fluid  at  the  different  parts  of  the  base 

Similarly,  the  action  arising  from  the  base  B  =  Xfiz ) 

D^E^a+c+z;. 

Our  first  equation  of  condition  must  therefore  be — 
X/<x)+Xy(«+-)-E/<c-z)  *E'/fa  +  e  +  r)«o. .  .(1); 
and  if  we  consider  in  precisely  the  same  way  the  equilibrium 
of  a  point  Q  within  the  second  plate  and  in  its  axis,  we  ob- 
tain tputtingCQ^r') — 

X'/(*')  +  X/(«  +  r'j-  J  +  E/Ca+c+z^o .02). 

The  equations  (l)  and  CJ)  must  hold  true  for  all  values  of 
z  and  Z*  between  o  and  r,  and  il  i  determine  iho 

form  of  the  function  and  the  values  of  X.  X'. 

If  the  bases  were  infinite, /u)  would  be  constant.  (iVi>i* 
cipta,  book  rfrj 
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Now/(*)  =/(o)  +/  (o) .  z+f" (o) .  —  +  &c.  by  Maclau- 

rin's  Theorem  •  =/(  o)  1 1  +  n  -  j  nearly ; 

for  z  being  very  small,  we  reject  the  powers  higher  than 

the  first,  and  put  -  for  abridgment,  instead  of  jr-r ;  c  is 

introduced  for  homogeneity. 
We  may  observe  that  n  is  necessarily  a  very  small  frac- 

*  c 
tion  in  the  actual  case ;  for  it  depends  on  ^,  R  being  the 

linear  dimension  of  the  base,  and  it  vanishes  when  R  is 
infinite. 

The  equations  may  be  thus  simplified ;  and  dividing  them 
by/(o)  tney  become — 


X-tX 


+— (X+X'+E+E')=o....(3) 
c 


+— (X+X'+E+E')=o., 
c 


.(4). 


Henoe,  by  subtraction  and  dividing  by  — ,  17.5  obtain— 

~o....(5). 

Siucs  ar— Z*  may  be  positive,  negative,  or  zero,  and  yet  this 
equation  always  true,  we  must  have  separately — 


X'-X 

X'+X=-(E+E') 


2  c     2  c 


=(E-E')(l+~+~ 


.(6) 
.(7) 


It  will  be  useful  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  proceed- 
ing further.  The  expression  which  we  have  put  for  the 
action  of  the  plane  C  on  P  in  equation  (3)  is  in  reality  the 
action  not  only  of  that  plane  but  also  of  the  side  of  the 
prism  or  cylinder,  of  which  the  base  is  C  and  altitude  CP; 
and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  action  of  the  plane  D  ; 
therefore  the  total  action  given  in  that  equation  is  too  great 
by  twice  the  action  of  the  side  of  the  prism  or  cylinder  in- 
cluded between  the  plates  B  and  C.  For  the  same  reasons 
we  have  a  like  excess  in  the  equation  (4) ;  wherefore  we 
have  subtracted  these  equations,  when  that  excess  dis- 
appears ;  whereas,  if  we  had  added  them,  an  error  would 
arise,  small  with  respect  to  X  and  X',  but  comparable  to 
E+E'. 

Also,  from  equation  (7),  the  apparatus  would  be  dis- 
charged by  'making  the  two  plates  communicate. 

In  the  actual  case  the  lower  plate  communicates  with 
the  ground;  therefore  E'=o. 

Adding  now  the  two  equations,  we  find — 

v,    cE/      1\ 
and  subtracting— 


a  \    '  n^  cj 


n  is  a  very  small  quantity  and  negative,  since  the  attractive 
force  diminishes  as  the  point  acted  on  becomes  more  remote. 
Hence  X  is  very  great  and  positive  compared  with  E,  and 
it  follows — 

First,  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  the  plates,  the  less 
n  will  be,  being  zero  when  that  extent  is  infinite ;  there- 
fore the  power  of  the  condenser  is  increased  by  the  extent 
of  the  surfaces  being  enlarged. 

Second,  that  another  source  of  increase  of  the  condensing 
power  is  the  diminution  of  a,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
non  conducting  medium  interposed  between  the  parallel 
conducting  plates. 

These  results  are  perfectly  accordant  with  experience. 

In  practice,  the  conducting  plates  are  generally  separated 
by  a  plate  of  glas*  or  a  cover  of  varnish,  the  latter  being 
used  when  the  electrical  charge  is  feeble ;  for  the  attractive 
forces  of  the  two  opposite  electricities  X,  X'  would  be  too 
powerful  for  such  an  obstacle  if  E  were  great,  and  the  elec- 


tricities would  penetrate  it,  and  unite;  but  in  chemical 
operations,  where  the  electricity  developed  is  of  weak  ten- 
sion, the  diminution  of  a  is  of  great  advantage,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  acquired  by  the  plates  becoming  very  sensible 
to  the  electrometer.    [Electrometer.] 

The  Ley  den  jar  is  an  instrument  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples. A  glass  bottle  is  coated  within  and  without  with  tin- 
foil. The  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  communicate* 
with  the  foil  on  the  inside  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain, 
while  the  outside  is  in  communication  with  the  ground. 
The  opposite  electricities  are  therefore  accumulated  ou  the 
internal  and  external  sides  of  the  glass ;  hence  a  flash  and 
a  powerful  shock  is  produced,  when  the  two  fluids  combine, 
by  touching  the  outside  foil  with  one  hand,  while  the  con- 
ductor or  chain  communicating  with  the  inside  is  touched 
by  the  other. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Cavendish  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  produced  in  the  Leyden  jar,  with  given  surfaces, 
was  inversely  proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  glass;  this 
completely  corresponds  with  the  results  which  we  have 
above  obtained  by  theoretical  considerations. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  from -the  experiments  of  Wol- 
laston,  that  much  of  the  electricity  produced  by  the  common 
machine  is  attributable  to  chemical  action;  for  the  best 
amalgam  to  use  with  the  rubber  is  that  which  oxidues 
most  readily,  such  as  tin  and  zinc,  and  scarcely  any  quantity 
of  electricity  is  produced  if,  by  the  nature  of  the  amalgam, 
there  is  no  sensible  oxidation,  or  if  we  envelope  the  appa- 
ratus in  a  medium  which  will  qot  communicate  oxygen, 
as  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  the  quantity  taken  by  the  con- 
ductors is  proportional,  cceteris  paribus,  to  their  surfaces,  it 
is  usual  to  employ  several  narrow  cylindrical  conductoa 
placed  parallel  to  each  other ;  the  total  surface  in  this  cue 
being  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same 
length,  and  of  which  the  radius  would  be  the  sum  of  all 
their  radii. 

The  electrophorus  is  founded  on  a  principle  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  condenser ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  the  non- 
isolated body  which  acquires  electricity  by  the  influence  of 
that  which  is  isolated. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  non-conducting  plates 
employed  in  the  condenser  and  Leyden  jar  have  a  certain 
retentive  power  on  the  electricity,  and  which  is  of  the  same 
origin  as  its  non-conducting  faculty :  hence  it  will  happen 
generally  in  experiments  that  the  whole  of  the  electricity 
will  not  be  discharged  at  once,  when  the  opposite  electri- 
cities of  the  two  plates  are  made  to  communicate  by  a  con- 
ductor, and  frequently  not  after  several  repetitions. 

The  same  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  neutral  elec- 
tricity of  remote  bodies  by  influence  is  only  varied  in  the 
number  of  electrical  machines  which  have  been  at  different 
times  constructed,  such  as  electrical  batteries,  electrical 
piles,  &c.  The  construction  of  such  apparatus  is  con- 
tinually varying,  as  frequently  from  caprice  as  from  expe- 
rience. Those  which  are  most  commonly  employed  in  la- 
boratories will  be  found  (by  such  as  cannot  actually  see 
them)  described  in  most  popular  treatises  on  electricity. 

In  the  best  conducted  experiments  there  will  be  a  lose 
of  electricity,  arising  cither  from  the  hygrometric  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  the  imperfect  insulation  of  the  sup- 
porters employed.  When,  for  instance,  the  moist  particles 
of  vapour  floating  in  the  air  come  in  contact  with  the  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  they  acquire  by  their  on 
conducting  power  a  small  portion  of  tne  electricity  developed 
in  the  conductor;  being  similarly  electrised  they  ate 
repelled ;  and  new  particles  of  moisture  arisiug,  repeat  the 
same  process  of  exhaustion,  each  tiny  robber  carrying 
away  as  much  electricity,  not  as  it  can  hold,  but  as  it  maj 
hold  without  being  itself  held.  The  quantity  thus  lost  in  i 
small  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  whole  charge,  and 
therefore  the  latter  must  diminish  iu  a  geometrical  pi* 
gression  when  the  time  increases  in  arithmetical. 

For  atmospheric  electricity,  see  Meteorology. 

The  electrical  light  produced  in  a  discharge,  whether  in 
an  artificial  vacuum,  in  air,  or  in  water,  which  is  susceptible 
of  decomposition  by  the  prism,  and  varies  its  tint  with  the 
substances  between  which  it  is  discharged,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  among  physical  philosophers;  but  tbe 
opinion  most  generally  received  is,  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  compression  of  the  traversed  medium,  which,  unuer 
such  circumstances,  would  give  out  light  and  heat.  Mr. 
Wheat  stone  has  recently  exhibited  some  ingenious  experi- 
ments to  show  the  velocity  of  the  electric  fluid, -an  account 
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of  which  may  be  seen  m  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society.  Its  immense  velocity  has  been  demonstrated  long 
lince  by  the  instantaneousness  of  its  arrival  at  different 
parts  of  long  metallic  tubes,  or  a  series  of  them,  such  as  are 
used  in  pipes  for  conducting  gas.  The  chemical  and  other 
effects  of  electricity  will  be  found  under  their  proper 
heads. 

(Biot's  Physique,  tome  ii. ;  Pouillet,  Element  de  Physique  ; 
Murphy's  Electricity ;  Papers  by  Mr.  Snow  Harris  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions;  Turner's  Chemistry,  fifth  ed., 
fee.) 

ELECTRICITY,  LATENT.    [Molecularity.] 

ELECTRICITY,  Medical  application  of.  A  supposed 
analogy  between  electricity  and  the  nervous  power  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  this  agent,  particularly  in  diseases 
connected  with  defective  nervous  energy,  and  also  in  cases 
of  defective  secretion,  perhaps  originating  in  a  similar  cause. 
The  influence  of  electricity  on  the  human  system  differs 
much  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  it  is  continued,  and  the  degree 
of  intensity.  It  also  differs  in  its  action  according  as  it  is 
abstracted  from,  or  communicated  to,  the  individual.  When 
ipplied  in  a  moderate  degree  of  intensity,  it  occasions  an 
increase  of  nervous  action,  of  sensibility  and  irritability, 
more  vigorous  circulation  of  the  blood,  augmented  warmth, 
ind  secretion,  especially  cutaneous  transpiration :  even  the 
sxhalation  of  plants  is  much  increased  by  electricity.  When 
the  electric  principle  is  more  intense,  all  these  actions  are 
heightened,  often  to  a  painful  degree ;  while  such  a  degree 
ii  concentration  as  occurs  during  certain  atmospheric 
changes  can  occasion  instant  death.  Death  occasioned  by 
this  means  is  always  followed  by  rapid  decomposition  of 
the  body.  The  diseased  states  in  which  electricity  has  been 
Found  most  useful  are — in  asphyxia,  from  any  cause  (except 
vganic  disease  of  the  heart),  but  particularly  from  exposure 
:o  irrespirable  gases;  in  certain  asthmatic  diseases;  and 
lyspepsia,  dependent  on  irregular  or  defective  supply  of 
lervous  energy  to  the  lungs  and  stomach.  It  is  however 
nuch  inferior  to  galvanism  as  a  remedial  agent  in  these 
luea&es.  (Wilson  Philip  on  the  Vital  Functions.)  In 
oeal  paralytic  affections,  when  of  a  chronic  character, 
electricity,  duly  persevered  with,  has  been  found  very  useful : 
n  a  case  of  dysphagia,  from  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
he  patient  could  only  swallow  when  placed  on  a  seat 
eating  on  nonconductors  and  electrified.  In  deafness  and 
ok  of  sight,  when  directed  by  a  competent  judge,  it  has 
estored  the  functions  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Lastly,  in 
lefectire  secretion,  especially  amenorrhea,  it  has  proved 
»f  service. 

ELECTRO  CHEMISTRY.  The  effects  of  electricity, 
rhether  produced  by  the  common  electrical  machine  or  the 
galvanic  apparatus,  when  applied  to  substances  with  sufti- 
ient  intensity,  are  recognized  in  their  composition  or  de- 
somposition,  their  fusion,  phosphorescence,  &c. ;  this  class 
it  phenomena  have  been  successively  investigated  by 
Franklin,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Wollaston,  Cuthbertson, 
Davy,  Van  Marum,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard,  Becquerel, 
Faraday,  &c,  and  form  an  important  branch  of  science 
dosely  connected  with  the  nature  of  chemical  affinities,  and 
sailed  electro-chemistry. 

Though  the  decomposition  of  water  by  common  elcctri- 
aty  was  effected  before  Wollaston,  yet  the  remarkable 
amplifications  which  this  celebrated  man  introduced  into 
every  chemical  subject  with  which  he  was  connected  ac- 
companied his  electro-chemical  researches,  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  mode  he 
idopted  to  decompose  water. 

Finely-pointed  wires  of  gold  or  platina  are  introduced 
into  capillary  tubes,  the  glass  is  then  heated  by  a  lamp 
until  it  becomes  soft  and  completely  covers  the  metal,  the 
uncovered  part  of  the  wire  is  then  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
instrument,  or  else  the  glass  may  be  ground  away  until  the 
rery  point  of  the  wire  commences  to  project;  sometimes 
the  platina  is  first  silvered,  and  when  the  uncovered  part 
has  been  cut  away,  the  whole  is  plunged  in  nitric  acid, 
vfaich  dissolves  the  silver  envelope,  leaving  only  a  very  fine 
point  of  platina. 

Two  wires  thus  prepared  are  placed  in  a  vessel  containing 
rater,  bringing  the  metallic  points  very  close  to  each  other ; 
me  wire  is  now  put  in  communication  with  the  ground,  the 
tfher  with  one  of  the  conductors  of  an  electrical  machine ; 
■hen  the  electricity  of  the  machine  is  evolved,  a  series  of 
(parks  passes  through  the  water  between  the  metallic 


points,  the  water  becomes  decomposed  into  Its  constituent 
gases  at  the  points  of  the  wires,  and  being  collected  in  glass* 
vessels  filled  with  water,  they  are  found  in  the  ratio  of  2  to 
1  in  volume,  which  is  the  known  proportion  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  combined  to  form  water :  the  finer  the  "metallic 
points,  the  greater  will  be  this  decomposition ;  some  of  those' 
used  by  Wollaston  were  of  only  the  1500th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  decomposition  of  aether,  alcohol,  oils,  &c,  have  also 
been  effected  in  nearly  a  similar  manner,  by  the  electrical 
spark,,  and  the  correct  proportions  of  the  constituent  gases 
have  invariably  been  obtained ;  the  oxygen  in  such  cases 
is  always  found  at  the  negative  pole,  and  the  same  result  is 
obtained  if  wo  use  only  a  single  wire,  and  do  not  insulate 
the  vessel  containing  the  fluid  operated  on. 

In  metallic  solutions  the  precipitate  on  the  electrised 
wire  shows  visibly  the  decomposition ;  thus  in  a  solution  of 
copper,  if  we  employ  a  silver  wire,  protected  by  an  envelope 
of  sealing-wax,  when  the  electrical  discharge  is  communi- 
cated we  find  the  copper  precipitated  on  the  negative  wire. 

When  solid  substances  are  inclosed  in  tubes  of  glass, 
such  as  the  oxides  of  gold,  tin,  &c,  and  a  strong  electrical 
discharge  passed  through  them,  a  similar  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  products  being  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass. 

When  a  gas  is  thus  to  be  decomposed,  a  glass  vessel  is 
filled  with  mercury,  and  the  wires  introduced ;  the  vessel 
is  then  inverted  in  a  reservoir  of  mercury,  and  the  vacuum 
is  sufficiently  filled  with  the  gas  that  the  wire  points  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  mercury;  the  discharge  is  then 
effected,  and  the  required  decomposition  is  produced. 

Example. — Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  dis- 
engaged, the  sulphur  deposited,  and  the  volume  remains 
unaltered. 

Conversely,  the  composition  of  compound  bodies  from 
their  elements  in  many  cases  is  effected  by  the  electrical 
spark,  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas 
being  introduced  into  a  stout  glass  tube  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  an  electrical  spark  passed  through  them  by 
means  of  the  wires,  water  is  formed,  accompanied  with  a 
loud  detonation,  and  the  rising  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  volume.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  the  combustion  of  gas  are  called  eudio- 
meters, the  principle  of  their  construction,  particularly  that 
of  Mitscherlisch,  is  particularly  simple ;  the  object  being 
generally  to  measure  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in 
airs. 

The  electrical  spark  will  re-light  a  candle  which  has  been 
just  blown  out  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  smoke 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  are  then  easily  intlamed. 

When  electrical  sparks  are  transmitted  incessantly  through 
a  small  given  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  its  volume  becomes 
compressed,  and  nitric  acid  formed.  (Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  75.) 

By  adding  oxygen,  we  can  decompose  gaseous  bodies  (by 
means  of  the  spark)  which  contain  hydrogen:  however,  it 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  limit  in  such  mixtures,  be- 
yond which  the  burning  will  no  longer  take  place.  A  table 
of  these  limits  is  given  by  Turner. 

Table  of  mixed  Gases  and  their  Products  when  decomposed. 

Names  of  the  gases.  Products. 

Deuto-carbonate  of  hydrogen     Carbon  and  hydrogen ;  vo- 
lume of  hydrogen  double 
Olefeant  gas  Carbon  and  hydrogen 

Gas  ammoniacal      ,         .     •     Hydrogen  and  azote ;  vo- 
lume doubled 
Phosphoretted  hydrogen     '  .     Phosphorus     precipitated ; 

volume  of  hydrogen  un- 
altered. 
Carbonic  acid  gas     .         .     .     Imperfect  decomposition 
Hydro-chloric  acid  gas  •        .     Hydrogen    and     chlorine 

(Henry) 
Azote-protoxido     .       .         .     Oxygen  and  azote 
Nitrous  gas      •         •         •        Nitric  acid  and  azote 

A  species  of  phosphorescence  is  produced  in  different 
bodies  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  elec- 
trical machine.  Calcareous  spar,  carbonate  of  barytes,  Der- 
byshire bitumen,  &c  become  luminous  by  the  shock,  while 
other  substances  give  great  sparks,  and  do  not  become  lumi- 
nous, as  mica,  dry  peat,  plumbago,  &c. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  electro-chemical  effects  of  the 
voltaic  pile.  In  general,  if  two  rods  of  platina  in  commu- 
nication with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  immersed  ^ 
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a  saline  solution,  it  will  cause  a  separation  of  its  constituent 
parts ;  when  the  current  passes  through  solutions  of  neu- 
tral sMt,  coloured  with  vegetable  blues,  the  part  of  the 
liquid  at  the  negative  pole  is  green,  at  the  positive,  red. 

When  the  water  contains  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  as 
of  zinc,  lead,  or  copper,  the  negative  wire  receives  a  coating 
of  the  particular  metal;  and  in  the  general  electrochemical 
decompositions,  oxygen  and  the  oxides  are  found  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  hydrogen  and  the  bases  at  the  negative.  Bodies 
thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  pile  have  been 
lately  distinguished  by  the  term  electrolytes  (rjXtKrpov  Xvw) : 
thus  hydro-chloric  acid,  water,  &c.  are  electrolytes ;  boric 
acid  is  not  such ;  substances  are  said  to  be  electrolysable 
when  capable  of  being  thus  decomposed.  These  terms  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Farady. 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  the  decomposition  of  the  alcalis 
by  means  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery.  These  substances 
had  been  previously  taken  as  simple  or  elementary,  but  upon 
being  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  the  battery,  at  the  posi- 
tive pole  oxygen  was  disengaged,  while  at  the  negative  pole 
was  found  the  metallic  base  of  the  alcali,  as  sodium  or  po- 
tassium, according  to  the  nature  of  the  alcali  employed ; 
these  substances  burn  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in 
oxygen  or  air,  and  are  even  capable  of  being  inflamed  in 
water.  To  preserve  them  therefore  from  the  contact  of  the 
air,  Seabeck  adopted  a  process  by  which  they  are  made  to 
combine  with  mercury,  in  proportion  as  they  become  disen- 
gaged ;  the  amalgam  thus  produced  is  afterwards  separated 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  mercury. 

Gold-leaf,  carbon,  &c.  placed  in  the  voltaic  current  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  positive  and  negative  wires  of  a  pile 
become  inflamed,  yielding  a  light  of  the  greatest  brilliancy 
often  so  intense  as  to  be  painful  to  the  eyes. 

All  the  chemical  effects  of  voltaic  electricity  are  ceteris 
paribus  proportional  to  the  extent  of  surface  of  the  plates 
employed,  and  are  also  increased  by  augmenting  the  num- 
ber of  plates.  (For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  actual  memoirs  of  Davy,  Wollaston, 
and  Faraday,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society ;  to 
the  Annates  de  Chimie;  and  to  the  Traite  de  VBlectricitf, 
par  Becquerel.  Several  isolated  and  interesting  facts  on 
the  same  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.  See  also  Gal- 
vanism.) 

ELECTRO-DYNAMICS.  In  ordinary  electricity,  that 
fluid  when  developed  takes  a  position  of  equilibrium,  de- 
pendent on  the  conducting  power  of  the  medium  on  which 
it  is  disposed,  on  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  medium 
by  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  on  the  law  of  force,  whether 
of  attraction  or  repulsion,  between  the  elementary  portions  of 
electricty.  The  motions  of  electrised  bodies  are  only  results 
of  the  statical  equilibrium  of  this  fluid,  and  do  not  therefore 
belong  to  electro-dynamics.  The  mode  of  calculating  such 
effects  may  be  found  under  the  head  Electricity.  These 
effects  are  moreover  of  the  same  nature  whether  the  source 
of  electricity  be  by  means  of  friction,  or  by  chemical  action, 
as  in  the  voltaic  pile,  the  nature  of  the  electricities  in  these 
cases  differing  from  each  other  only  in  the  mode  of  their 
production;  but  when  the  contrary,  electricities  are  no  sooner 
produced  than  re-combined,  again  reproduced  and  again 
re-combined,  a  new  class  of  phenomena  is  produced  be- 
longing to  electricity  as  it  were  in  motion.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  plate  A  is  a  constant  source  of  positive 
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electricity,  the  plate  B  in  like  manner  a  constant  source  of 
negative  electricity  of  equal  intensity;  that  AC,  BCare  two 
conducting  rods  communicating  with  each ;  the  electricities 
immediately  combine  when  the  conductors  are  made  to 
touch  at  C,  and  for  an  instant  the  whole  may  be  conceived 
to  be  in  the  neutral  state,  but  A  being  the  next  instant 
replenished  with  positive  and  B  with  negative  electricity, 
the  same  combination  takes  place  over  again,  the  same  neu- 
trality succeeds,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  rod  ACB  is  in  a 
different  condition  from  one  in  its  natural  state,  since  elec- 
trical charges  arc  continually  pouring  through  it  from  A 
and  B ;  and  again  it  is  in  a  different  condition  from  an  elec- 
trised rod,  since  we  cannot  at  any  moment  say  that  it  is 
charged  positively  rather  than  negatively.  Hence  we  cannot 
infer  that  it  should  attract  rather  than  repel  an  electrised 
ball  D,  since  theie  is  as  much  reason  for  one  event  as  the 


other,  and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  it  neither  will  attract 
nor  repel  D.  We  have  here  a  positive  current  of  electricity 
issuing  from  A  and  a  negative  from  B,  and  no  effect  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  is  produced  on  an  electrised  point  as  in 
statical  electricity.  How  then  is  its  state  recognized?  First 
by  touch ;  for  if  we  touch  the  rod  ACB,  a  series  of  shocks  is 
felt,  the  interval  between  two  succeeding  ones  beins^  inappre- 
ciable ;  and  secondly,  powerful  chemical  decomposition  may 
be  effected.  [Galvanism,  ELECTRO-CHEMisTmY.]  But 
thirdly,  we  mav  recognise  it  mechanically  by  presenting  to 
AB  another  rod  A'B'  under  exactly  similar  circumstances, 
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when  the  effects  of  the  currents  in  AB,  A'B'  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  visible  motions  of  the  rods,  provided  they  be  free 
to  move  while  their  communication  witn  the  proper  sources 
of  electricity  remains  unbroken :  for  example,  if  their  extre- 
mities be  immersed  in  cups  of  mercury  communicating 
with  the  constant  sources  or  the  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tricities. The  laws  of  the  mutual  action  of  electrical  cur- 
rents constitute  the  science  of  electro-dynamics ;  and  pre- 
vious to  its  study  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  reader 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  construction  and  applications 
or  the  galvanic  apparatus,  the  opposite  poles  of  which  afford 
the  two  constant  sources  A,  B  of  electricity  which  we  have 
supposed.  These  will  be  found  under  the  head  Gal- 
vanism. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  the  mutual  actions  of  electrical 
currents  we  must  have  recourse  to  experiment.  An  appa- 
ratus similar  to  that  employed  by  Ampdre  will  be  found  in 
Professor  Cumming's  translation  of  Dumonferrand's  trea- 
tise on  this  subject ;  together  with  a  description  of  the 
mode  of  performing  the  various  experiments  by  which  mess 
laws  have  become  known.  The  term  direction  of  a  current 
is  convenient  when  speaking  of  more  than  one ;  for  instance, 
the  zinc  end  of  the  pile  being  a  constant  source  of  positive 
electricity  and  the  copper  end  of  negative,  a  rod  communi- 
cating with  wires  connected  respectively  with  these  extre- 
mities will  have  a  current  of  positive  electricity  from  the 
zinc  to  the  copper,  and  a  negative  current  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  but  as  it  is  simultaneously  permeated  by  both, 
when  we  speak  of  the  direction  of  a  current  we  shall  under- 
stand that  of  the  positive  current  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

Two  parallel  currents  which  are  directed  in  the  samewsy 
attract  each  other,  but  when  directed  in  opposite  ways,  the; 
repel. 

When  rectilineal  currents  form  mutually  an  angle,  the 
species  of  action  which  they  exercise  may  be  thus  defined- 
'  Two  portions  of  currents  will  attract  if  they  are  both  ap- 
proaching or  both  receding  from  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
which  they  form  ;  but  when  one  approaches  and  the  other 
recedes  from  that  angle,  then  they  repel :'  the  same  law 
holds  in  the  limiting  case  of  parallelism* 


c 

i 
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Let  two  currents  cross  each  other,  as  AEB,  CED,  tod 
suppose  the  directions  of  the  currents  to  be  those  indi- 
cated by  the  arrows  in  the  figure ;  then,  according  to  this 
law,  the  force  between  CE,  EB,  is  repulsive;  and  that 
between  CE,  EA,  attractive ;  it  therefore,  AB  is  fixed,  and 
CED  moveable,  we  ought  to  have  CE  tending  towards  AB» 
and  for  the  same  reason,  DE  tending  towards  EB ;  the  rod 
CED,  therefore,  has  a  rotatory  motion  impressed  on  it  untH 
it  is  placed  parallel  with  AB :  this  is  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. 

If  we  now  consider  two  currents  to  form  a  very  obtust 
angle,  one  of  them  approaching,  and  tha  other  recediaf 
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from  the  wra^m*mraerean£sioa;  let  the  obtuse  angle  be 
bemsseri  xr  i«r\.  mc  ia  mas  extreme  rue  the  two  currents 
merse  mic  anr :  mmae  i:  follows  that  the  con*ecuUTe  pares 
*  f  'lit  and  the  ok  caafst  exercise  a  mutual  repulsion  on 
eart:  niner 

Ti»  arum*  eaaraaed  by  a  rectilineal  current  and  by  a 
siiiuju*  carrem,  wind,  hive  generally  the  same  direction 
and  are  tennnnoefi  at  ike  noe  extremities*  are  equal,  the 
msesran  of  etm  heatg  supposed  the  same  in  botn  cases ; 
thus,  if  we-  «mmond  *  moveable  conductor  between  a  rectili- 
neal mt  a  HDBBB  enndnctor  disposed  so  as  to  repel  the 
first,  tin*,  xfmr  a  Xcde  osculation  about  its  mean  place, 
wHi  fina&y  m  a  xbe  middle  of  the  interval  between  the 
cjiidDsaors. 


the  action  of  an  indefinite  current 
current  CE.  which  is  directed  towards 
ef  AB  being  that  indicated  in  the  figure. 
BE  of  the  indefinite  current  repels  EC,  in 
ef  the  contrary  direction  of  the  current  in  the 
Let  micaaeeent  this  force  in  magnitude  and  direction 
sy€^=CG;  aim  AS  attracts  CE ;  the  force  max  be  repre- 
"  CF.  asrihrir  situated  with  CG ;  but  0r.  the  re- 
it' drawn  without  the  angle  BEC ;  and 
force  of  AE,  must  be  drawn  within  the 
aerie  ABC  If  we  now  compound  the  forces  CF,  06.  they 
m&  mmnmaxry  produce  a  resultant  CH  parallel  to  the  inde- 
aame  emrjemt  AB.  Hence  the  terminated  current  will  be 
mrad.  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  other,  and  in  a  contrary 
enaction;  ami  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  easily  seen  that  if 
me  daeexien  of  the  current  CE  were  contrarv  to  that  indi- 
mmi  by  the  arrow,  or  receded  from  AB,  then  the  whole 
face  m  CS  weald  be  ra  the  same  direction  as  the  current 
AB,  ami  parallel  to  it. 


Let  us  suppose  CD  to  be  a  conductor  moveable  round  an 
axis  at  C  in  the  plane  DDT)",  and  suppose  the  direction  of 
ii  current  to  be  from  C  towards  Df  and  that  of  an  inde- 
finite conductor  AB  to  be  similar  and  parallel ;  then  AB 
attracting  CD  will  turn  it  round  C  into  the  position  CD',  and 
the  force  on  the  angle  CE'B  is  then  repulsive,  and  in  CE'A 
attractive;  hence  CD*  will  further  turn  round,  and  the 
noe  direction  of  rotation  will  be  continued  in  the  unper 
lemieirele ;  for  the  force  is  attractive  in  the  angle  D"'E'''B, 
lad  repulsive  in  D'"EWA.  Hence  a  continued  rotation 
wSL  be  produced.  This  rotation  will  be  in  the  contrary 
direction  if  we  change  the  direction  of  the  current  either  in 
AB  or  CD;  or  it  without  changing  the  current,  we  transfer 
AB  to  the  opposite  side  of  CD :  hence  if  AB  be  placed  so  as 
to  meet  the  axis  C,  there  will  be  no  rotation ;  hence  also  if 
the  terminated  current  be  moveable  round  its  middle  point 
mere  will  be  no  rotation,  since  both  its  halves  tend  to  rotate 
a  contrary  ways.  It  is  easy  to  analyse  in  the  same  mau- 
ler the  action  of  an  indefinite  conductor  on  a  closed  current 
ay  considering  its  action  on  each  of  the  parts,  the  general 
elect  being  to  bring  the  moveable  conductor  into  a  position 


of  equfllbnum  m  a  plane  parallel  to  die  indefinite  con 
ducior. 

Instead  of  a  single  dated  circuit  we  may  suppose  any 
number  of  them  connected  n-^etber  after  an  invariable 
manner.  The  action  of  an  indefinite  current  will  snll  tend 
to  bring  that  system  into  a  plane  parallel  to  its  direction 
The**  systems  have  been  called  electro-dynamic  cylinders* 
and  also  canals  of  currents, 

In  conseouence  of  the  electrochemical  causes  which  are 
so  widely  diffused  through  the  globe;  electrical  currents 
are  generated,  which  give  its  polarity  to  the  magnet,  and 
which,  as  is  weB  known,  are  sufficient  to  generate  —t-y™*— * 
rotation  of  given  currents. 

It  has  been  found  by  Ampere  that  the  actions  of  similar 
conductors  on  points  similarly  situated  are  equal ;  and  that 
a  closed  conductor  exercises  no  action  on  a  circular  con- 
ductor moveable  round  a  central  axis. 

In  seeking  for  the  true  laws  of  elementary  action  of  cur- 
rents, a  decomposition  similar  to  that  of  the  neraUeUpiped 
of  forces  may  be  employed ;  that  is,  for  the  acoon  of  anele 
mentary  current  we  may  substitute  the  actions  of  the  three 
sides  of  a  paralbpiped  terminated  at  the  same  extremities ; 
for,  as  before  stated,  if  we  preserve  the  direction  of  the 
currents  we  shall  not  alter  the  action  by  substituting  any 
sinuous  for  a  plane  conductor  with  the  same  extremities.  " 

We  will  now  show  how  the  law  of  force  between  the  ele  - 
meats  of  ccrtcnts  may  be  obtained,  which,  when  once 
known,  will  reduce  all  the  phenomena  to  mathematical 
calculation. 

To  determine  die  law  of  force  tending  to  or  from  any 
element  of  an  electrical  current,  when  points  of  another 
current  are  taken  at  different  distances  but  in  a  given 
direction: — 

Let  2c,  it9  be  the  elements  of  two  electrical  currents,  of 
which  the  intensities  are  t,  r\  their  distance  a  unit,  and  / 
the  force  mutually  exercised  in  the  line  forming  their 
middle  points;  hence/'  =  li*  it  2*. 

Let  i*  M  be  portions  of  similar  currents  to  the  former, 
but  of  which  the  linear  dimensions  are  r  times  as  great*  and 
since,  their  mutual  distance  is  also  r  times  as  great ;  this 
force  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  seme  function  of  r,  as 
*  (») :  hence/'  =  it*  2*.  2^.  #  (*). 

Now  **  =  »*>        *•*  =  9  it9 ;  therefore 


Hence  j.  s  -r- 


1_ 


f  =  tV  v1  U  it9,  f  (•* 


We  should  have  the  same  proportions  if.  instead  of  ele- 
ments, we  took  conductors  of  any  lengths  but  snll  similar, 
for  this  is  equivalent  merely  to  integrating  the  above 
expressions  after  decomposing  the  forces  in  fixed  directions ; 
and  since  we  have  experimentally  in  this  case/  as/',  it 

follows  that  f  ( v)  =  — i ;  that  is,  the  law  is  the  inverse  square 

of  the  distance,  as  in  statical  electricity ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  directions  of  the  currents  are  here  supposed 
to  make  given  angles  with  the  joining  line  v. 

The  following  theorems  are  taken  from  Mr.  Murphy's 
*  Electricity/  to  which  we  refer  for  the  demonstrations, 
which  are"  by  no  means  difficult  to  persons  a  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Let  a  right  line  v  join  the  middles  of  the  elements  £r,  it9 
of  two  currents,  being  inclined  respectively  to  those  ele- 
ments at  the  ancles  0,  0*.  the  planes  of  which  angles  are 
mutually  inclined  at  an  angle  f,  and  let  p,  p1  be  the  inten- 
sities of  the  currents ;  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  ele* 
ments  will  then  be  represented  in  all  cases  by  the  formula 

^— j — \  sinft,  sin9,cosf--icos0cos6'> 

-'*»>■?&-.'  so 

Let  R  0,  R,  O,  be  the  final  values  of  v  and  0  for  any  given 
current  of  which  it  is  an  element,  it '  remaining  as  before ; 
then  the  total  action  of  this  electrical  current  on  the  ele- 
ment it  in  the  direction  of  its  length  will  be 

Cos'e,     Cos»e\ 

R,    "    R   y 


**' 


"C 


This  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  preceding  formula. 
Hence  an  indefinite  current,  for  which  R,  R,  are  infinite* 
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exerts  no  longitudinal  action  on  8$?;  only  a  normal  force. 
This  coincides  with  what  has  been  before  shown  for  the 
action  of  an  indefinite  current  on  a  terminated  conductor. 
The  same  property  holds  true  for  a  closed  current,  since  in 
this  case  e  =  e,  R  =  R|S 

From  hence  it  is  easy  to  find  the  total  action  of  a  fixed 
current,  or  a  moveable  rectilineal  current 

The  action  of  a  closed  current,  or  an  element  of  another 
current,  which  is  turned  in  all  possible  positions  round  its 
middle  point,  lies  in  an  invariable  plane. 

The  mutual  action  of  two  small  closed  conductors,  con- 
taining areas  X,  Xf,  the  centres  of  which  arc  at  a  distance  v, 
exercise  on  each  other  a  force  directly  as  the  plane  areas, 
and  inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  distance. 

The  action  of  a  uniform  canal  of  currents  indefinitely  ex- 
tended in  one  way  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance of  its  extremity  from  the  element  acted  on,  and 
directly  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  that  distance  forms 
with  the  element,  and  is  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  element  and  the  extremity  of  the 
canal. 

When  two  uniform  and  indefinite  canals  of  currents  act 
on  each  other,  the  canals  being  supposed  terminated  at  one 
extremity  only,  the  resultant  is  in  the  line  joining  their  ex- 
tremities, and  the  force  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  this 
line :  hence  the  action  of  finite  canals  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated, as  being  the  difference  between  two  indefinite  canals. 
"With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  force,  it  will  be  attractive 
or  repulsive  as  before  described.  The  simplest  mode  of  ob- 
serving the  actions  of  a  canal  of  closed  currents  is  by  twist- 
ing a  wire  in  the  form  of  a  helix  having  hut  small  intervals 
between  the  successive  convolutions,  the  action  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  helix  being  then  very  nearly  the  same  force  as 
that  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  or  closed  current. 

Ampere  imagined  an  ingenious  manner  of  calculating  the 
actions  of  any  plane  closed  conductors.  Conceive  one  such 
to  be  divided  into  an  infinity  of  small  compartments  by 
right  lines  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
end  the  periphery  of  each  compartment  to  be  traversed  by 
currents,  in  tnc  same  manner  as  the  whole  curvilineal  side 
which  encloses  the  area;  then  it  is  easily  seen  that  all  the 
internal  sides  of  the  compartments,  being  traversed  by  two 
currents  in  opposite  directions,  will  have  no  electro-dyna- 
mical action,  and  therefore  the  sole  remaining  current  is 
that  which  circulates  in  the  periphery  of  the  given  figure ; 
but  by  this  division  into  compartments  we  can  calculate  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  two  closed  conductors  from  the  very 
simple  law  which  we  have  already  given  for  the  action  of 
small  closed  conductors  on  each  other. 

Voltaic  conductors,  of  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are 
supported,  undergo  terrestrial  action,  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  canal  of  currents.  We  should  infer,  by  the  posi- 
tion which  the  moveable  conductor  takes,  that  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  currents  is  nearly  from  east  to  west,  having 
the  north  magnetic  pole  situated  on  their  right 

Since  the  action  of  closed  currents  on  an  clement  of  a 
conductor  is  perpendicular  to  that  element,  hence  a  straight 
conductor  fixed  at  one  extremity,  and  free  to  move  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  will  receive  a  continued  rotation  from  the 
influence  of  the  currents  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  conductor 
were  supported  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  be  brought 
by  their  action  into  a  fixed  plane,  and  an  electro-dynamic 
cylinder  would  come  into  a  position  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

All  these  results  of  theory  are  confirmed  by  experiments, 
and  are  shown  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess this  branch  of  science. 

There  arc  few  works  expressly  on  this  subject  beside 
those  quoted,  the  subject  being  itself  the  most  modern 
addition  to  the  exact  sciences. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  first  important  disco- 
very in  point  of  time,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new 
science,  was  made  by  Professor  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  By 
reference  to  the  article  Electro-Dynamics  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  wires  which  communicate  with  the  poles  of 
a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  by  a  conductor  or  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  opposite  electricities 
thus  continually  made  to  combine  acquire  a  power  of  action 
on  another  conductor  under  similar  circumstances,  though 
latent  with  respect  to  common  electrical  action ;  but  this 
discovery  of  Ampere  was  preceded  by  that  of  Oersted,  who 
found  that  the  electrical  current  thus  generated  acted  upon 
a  magnetised  bar,  and  tended  to  turn  it  round  as  if  exer- 


cising a  tangential  force.  Before  this  time  a  connexion  be- 
tween electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  suspected,  of 
rather  believed,  by  Franklin,  Beccaria,  and  others,  from  the 
well-known  circumstance  that  the  poles  of  the  compass- 
needle  had  been  frequently  reversed  during  thunder-storms, 
and  that  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by  electrical 
discharges.  In  most  experiments  which  were  then  made 
these  discharges  were  unnecessarily  strong ;  but  to  Oersted's 
discovery,  followed  up  as  it  has  been  by  Ampere,  Faraday, 
Barlow,  Arago,  &c,  we  must  ascribe  the  source  of  those 
accurate  data  by  which  the  actions  of  the  earth  on  magnets, 
of  magnets  on  each  other,  of  conducting  wires  on  magnets, 
and  of  the  earth  on  conducting  wires,  are  reducible  to  simi- 
lar and  simple  principles  of  action. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  placed  near  a  conducting 
wire  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  battery 
is  powerful,  it  is  observed  that  the  needle  will  turn  round, 
placing  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current; 
the  same  effect,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle, would  be  produced  by  the  same  conductor  on  a  canal  of 
currents.  If  we  suppose  that  a  man  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  needle  is  himself  the  conductor,  with  his  feet  at  the  posi- 
tive pole,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  turn  towards  his 
right.  This  must  be  understood  as  only  meant  to  illustrate 
the  direction  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  discover  the  law  of  action  of  a  current  on  a 
magnetic  element,  Biot  and  Savart  used  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  guarded  from  the  agitations  of  the  air,  and  having 
the  action  of  terrestrial  magnetism  neutralized  by  a  bar, 
thus  subjected  only  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  con- 
ductor. Having  acquired  the  position  indicated  by  Oersted, 
the  times  of  its  small  o  filiations  were  observed,  which  we 
know  by  the  principles  of  Dynamics  must  be  inversely  pro- 
portional, ceteris  paribus ,  to  the  square  root  of  the  accele- 
rating force  impressed.  By  observing  the  times  in  which,  Ac 
instance,  ten  oscillations  of  the  needle  took  place,  at  differ^ 
ent  distances,  it  was  deduced,  without  difficulty,  that  the 
electro-magnetic  force  exercised  by  the  whole  conductor 
was  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  con- 
ductor :  this"  of  course  supposes  that  the  current  may  bi 
regarded  as  indefinite,  compared  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  needle.    Hence  it  easily  followed,  as  was  shown  by  Li- 
place,  that  the  force  exercised  by  each  element  of  the  con- 
ductor on  the  magnetic  needle  must,  like  all  known  forces, 
vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  Biot 
showed  that,  when  the  distance  was  given,  the  force  was  then 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  each  ele- 
ment of  the  current  with  the  right  line  joining  the  middle 
of  that  element  with  the  middle  of  the  needle. 

It  has  been  shown  by  means  of  the  multiplier  that  the 
electrical  intensity  of  the  current  at  different  points  of  tha 
same  conductor  is  constant.  We  may  observe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  multiplier  consists  in  bending  the  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  helix,  but  returning  upon  itself  so  as  to  form  I 
dosed  circuit,  the  wire  being  covered  with  silk  to  prevent 
communication  at  the  crossings;  the  action  of  such  aspiril 
being  similar  to  that  of  closed  circular  currents  equal  in 
number  to  the  spiral  convolutions.  * 

It  uas  afterwards  found  that  the  magnetic  needle  of  the 
multiplier  could  be  acted  on  by  electrical  discharges  from 
Leyden  jar;  and  Mr.  Faraday  showed  conclusively  thai; 
with  the  condition  of  time,  ordinary  electricity  can  produce 
a  continued  deviation  of  the  needle ;  this  condition  he  ful- 
filled by  making  the  electricity  pass  through  imperfect 
conductors. 

Arago  observed  that  small  fragments  of  soft  iron  were 
attracted  by  the  conductor  of  the  galvanic  pile,  and  the 
same  current  imparted  permanent  magnetism  to  small 
needles  of  steel.  The  needle  should  be  placed  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  joining  wire  or  current,  or,  which  is  better,  be 
introduced  in  a  helix,  the  discharge  of  the  current  through 
which  instantaneously  magnetises  the  needle. 

Nobili  observed  that  needles  placed  between  the  isolated 
spires  of  a  plane  spiral  of  copper  wire  were,  by  an  electrical 
discharge,  magnetised  in  opposite  ways,  when  near  the 
centre  and  when  near  the  circurnference.  Savary  also  ob- 
served that  when  needles  were  placed  horizontally  with 
their  middle  points  vertical  over  a  horizontal  current  and 
the  needles  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current, 
they  were  differently  magnetised  according  to  their  dis- 
tances. These  experiments  he  has  varied  relatively  to  the 
length  of  the  needles,  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  con 
ductor,  &o 
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magnetising  force  of  the  current  is  transmitted  with- 
1  osa  through  isolating  media,  as  glass,  wood,  &c., 
much   altered   by  the  interposition  of  conducting 
a  result  similar  alopmonl  of  ordinar 

by  the  influence  of  electrised  bodies.    Thi. 

lie  intern  o  the  con  id  the 

ignetising  effect  of  feeble  discharge*, 

augments  strong  ones;  and  for  a  given  charge,  u 

a  broad  interposed  conducting  plate  may  produce 

effects,  and  with  a  certain  determinate  breadth  the 

ouhl  be  unaltered,  and  in  general  the  two  surfaces 

it  contrary  actions.  (Savary.) 
a  bar  of  soft  iron,  bent  ma  i  ucom- 

by  a  helix  covered  with  silk  and  always  turned  in  the 
be  made  to  receive  a  powerful  magneUMn 
ice  of  a  current  through  the   helix   (ba- 
ft voltaic  bait  cry,     Mr.  Welkins  has  made 
cxpeiimentson  the  conservation  of  the  mag- 
wer  in  soft  iron,  for  which  see  Phil.  Traits,,  1833. 

rery  of  the  currents  produced  by  volta-elcclric 

n  is  due  to  Mr.  Faraday.     With  about  2U3  feet  of 

wire  he  formed  each  of  two  belies*,  anil  twisted  them 

derof  wood,  making  one  in  communication  with 

omcter  and  the  other  with  a  powerful  voltaic  [il- 

t  the  communication  was  established,  the  galva- 

ated;  then,  after  wme  oscillations,  returned  to 

again  deviated  the  instant  taia  eommunieettorj 

en:  hence  the  directions  of  the  inducing  and  in- 

rrents  are  contrary,  while  that  generated  at  the 

tion  of  communication  or  cessation  of  the  inducing 

is  directed  the  same  way  with  the  latter. 

philosopher  has  also  succeeded  in  producing 
toe  influence  of  i  itperi meats  witE 

ic  Royal  Society  proving  mast  mani- 
by  Ihe  influence  of 
,ra.    The  extraction  of  ihe  electrical 
is  now  pretty  generally  exhibited,  as  also 
latious  produced  by  terrestrial  magnetism. 
ihx\  which  supposes  electrical  ourreni 
the  component  particles  of  magnetised  tub* 
mass  of  i  haps  the 

.afactory  explanation  yet  given  of  thi  inn-- 

mi  has  been  great!)  ned  by  id 

n,  by  which 
hat  had  been  urged  against  this  theory 

iranrh  of  daily  receiving  constant  acces- 

k1  it  i*  gratifying  thai  much  of  its  progress  is  emi- 

ue  lo  our  oounlrymen.    The  labours  of  (he  French 

rman  philosophers  have  also  been  far  from  unfru'it- 

■•  mg  works   ma)  suited  on   this  sub- 

Ulem'tir*  by  Ermau  of  Berlin, 
:  and  in  Poggendorf  the  papers  by 
u  volumes  of  the  Phil  a- 
containing   Faraday's   Research*** 
tnamictt   and   his   papers 
»w'a  labours  described 
as-elf  in  an  article  of  the  Encyclop&dia  Metropolis 

LO'METER.    This  i  ly  applies  only  to 

merits  adapted  to  measure  eloctricit)  ;  it  hai  however 
ipplicil  which  only 

but  these  are  more  cor- 

I  Torsion  invented  bv 


Coulomb,  to  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  in  the 
articles  Elasticity  and  Electricity.    The  folio  win- 
description  of  this  delicate  instrument. 
A  very  fine  metallic  ,  which  is  better, 

l  ox  silk  taken  from  the  cocoon,  is  fixed  at  the  upper 
niiiv.  and  at  the  lower  it  supports  horizontally  n 
needle  made  of  a  good  non-conducting  substance,  aa  gum- 
lac,  to  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  attached  the  bod)  to  be 
electrised,  as  for  instance  a  small  hall  of  elder-pith;  at  iho 
top  of  the  suspended  string  there  is  placed  a  plate  moveable 
u  iili  (notion  on  a  glass  cylinder,  in  which  the  thread  is  con- 
whieh  any  requisite  torsion  may  be  given  to  the 
thread,  which  is  shewn  by  an  index  on  a  micrometer  scr 
Ihe  body  of  the  large  cylinder  which  encloses  the  needle  is 
also  surmounted  with  a  graduated  brass  circle.  In  elec- 
trical experiments  the  index  vi  the  micrometer  lb  on  its 
division  zero,  and  the  plate  is  turned  round  to  bring  the 
needle  and  pith-ball  to  the  zero  of  the  graduated  circle  on 
the  siring.  Again  a  second  ball  is  attached  to  the  extre- 
mity of  a  fine  isolating  cylinder  inserted  in  the  apparatus  so 
that  both  balls  may  be  in  contact  without  pressure.  The 
balls  are  then  electrized  by  communication  n 

and  electrised  body*  and  acquiring  similar  electricities 
repulsion  immediately  takes  place  That  attached  to  the 
needle  being  moveable  with  it,  carries  it  round  through  a 
certain  angle,  and  after  some  oscillations  settles  at  a  definite 
ton  witli  respect  to  the  fixed  ball,  this  angle  being  in- 
dicated by  the  graduated  arc;  the  elastic  fori  i  n  is 
I  he  ii  in  equilibrium  with  the  moving  force  of  repulsion  be- 
tween the  balls,  and  hence  a  measure  of  the  latter  can  be 
obtained.  In  such  experiments  only  a  very  small  electrical 
charge  is  communicated  lo  the  balls. 

Coulomb,  in  seeking  the  law*  of  electrical  action,  found 
thai  in  the  first  instance  of  his  experiment  the  needle  de- 
viated by  3G°,  Then,  communicating  a  torsion  to  the  thread 
in  a  direction  tending  to  diminish  this  deviation,  he  found 
;he  micrometer  index  traversed  126°  to  reduce  tho 
angle  of  deviation  to  18°,  and  507"  of  torsion  was  necessary 
to  bi  iu£  it  to  H^u ;  the  thread  being  twisted  bj  forces  ap- 
pled  a;  botb  ends  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  torsions  in 
ihe  two  la;  re  fJ6°+  1»°=  144° and aG 7  +  $.^  S7$*Qf 

while  in  the  firs!  case  it  is  only  36*.     By  comparing  the 
itiona  snth  one,  it  was  easily  Been  that  the 

force  uf  repulsion  varied  inversely  as  the  squat e  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  balls.     It  should  be  remembered  it)  such 
,  intents  thai  if  the  torsion  of  the  thread  be  tec 
y  will  act  imperfectly,  and  be  no  longer 
tionol  to  the  angle  of  torsion.     [Elasticity.] 
In  like  manner  the  law  of  attraction  of  d,, 
trised  balls  was  ascertained,   the  torsion  being  then  em* 
ployed  in  resisting  the  attraction.     \\V 
that  the  results  thus  deduced  are  necessarily  up| 
live,  and  not  exact,  because  the  neutral 
balls  being  partly  decompose:!  by  the  mutual  intl 
the  electricities  communicated,  the  small  forces  thus  arising 
interfere  with  tho  actions  which  should  be  due  to  the  latter 
only.     The  attractive  and  repuh  ■•  be  esti- 

l  by  disturbing  the  needle  a  lit  lie  from  i  of 

equilibrium,  and  observing  the  number  of  oscillations  which 
ii  makes  in  a  given  time,  as  was  adopted  by  Biot  in  d< 
mining  the  law  of  electro-magnetic  action  of  a  galvanic 

The   proof-plane  also  used  by  Coulomb  was  a 
small  disc  of  gilt  paper  fastened   to  an   isolating 

tie  employed  to  discover  the  distribution 
on  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  touching  them  with  the  plfl 
at  various  points,  and  observing  by  means  o!  on* 

balance   the   quantity  of  electricity  taken  uy- 
which  he  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  at  tho  point  touched.    Mr,  S.  Harris  hash"1 
i  doubt  on  the  exactness  of  this  assumption, 
\  i,    truments  have   been   com  ^i~ 

]>roxiinatively  the  total  Quantity  of  eh 
;c  of  an  electrised  body,  such  as  Lane's,  Henley's,  and 
Cuthbertson's  electrometers.    The  most  precis* 
of  this  descripl  recently  invented  b) 

wbo  beautiful  pn  his 

on  will  be  found  ui  bid  paper  on 
i  the  *  Philosophical  ana,' 

El<  indicate  the  presence  of  \er.  en- 

nd  therefore  are  general!) 
Ibc  gold  leaf  elect  rescopc,  colls 
turns  of  gold-leaf  la.d  flat  together;  and  when 
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made  to  communicate  by  a  conducting  stem,  with  a  con- 
denser  which  has  acquired  electricity  from  a  very  feeble 
source,  they  diverge  from  each  other.  They  have  been  also 
employed  to  indicate  atmospheric  electricity.  [Meteor- 
ology.] 

Similar  instruments  have  been  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  the  existence  of  electrical  currents  of  but 
slight  intensity,  such  for  instance  as  those  generated  by 
inequality  of  temperature.  [Galvanometer  and  Thermo- 
electricity.] 

ELECTRUM,  from  the  Greek  electron  (ijXtKrpov).  Pliny 
says  this  term  denotes  two  substances,  namely,  amber  and 
a  metallic  alloy  composed  of  four  parts  of  gold  and  one 
part  of  silver.  '  Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est 
electrum  vocatur.'  (Hist  Nat.,  lib.  xxxiii.,  section  23; 
Hardouin,  torn.  iL,  p.  CI 9.)  The  term  electron,  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  is  supposed  to  mean  amber. 

The  metallic  electrum  was  in  use  in  the  Roman  times : 
it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  were  partial  to  it  for  its  brilliancy.  Pliny,  a  few 
sentences  lower  down  than  the  passage  just  quoted,  says, 
'.Electri  natura  est  ad  Lucernarum  luraina  clarius  argento 
splendere.'  The  Romans  used  it  frequently  for  what  we 
term  plate. 

Lampridius,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  Severus,  remarks, 
that  this  prince  caused  coins  to  be  struck  in  honour  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  both  of  electrum  and  gold.  '  Alex- 
andri  habitu  nummos  plurimos  figuravit :  et  quidem  elec- 
treos  aliquantos :  sed  plurimos  tamen  aureos.'  (Hist.  Aug. 
Scriptores,  p.  922.) 

Isidorus,  in  his  Origines  (li.  xvi.,  c.  23),  speaks  of  three 
sorts  of  electrum: — 1,  amber;  2,  a  metal  so  called,  found  in 
a  natural  state;  and  3,  a  metal  compounded  of  three  parts 
of  gold  and  one  of  silver. 

ELECTUARY,  a  term  applied  to  a  compound  of  various 
medicines,  united  by  means  of  syrup,  or  wine,  and  formed 
into  a  soft  mass,  nearly  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Sub- 
stances in  the  state  of  powder  or  extract  were  thus  com- 
bined, and  rendered  capable  of  being  swallowed  without 
their  natural  taste,  which  might  be  unpleasant,  being  per- 
ceived. Formerly  electuaries  consisted  of  a  great  variety 
of  ingredients,  often  very  unsuitable  to  be  taken  together. 
In  the  present  day  the  few  electuaries  which  are  prescribed 
are  much  simpler  in  their  composition.  Many  compounds 
which  were  formerly  preserved  in  a  soft  state  are  now  kept 
in  a  hard  dry  condition,  and  termed  cottfections. 

ELEDO'NE.    [Cephalopoda;  Sepiad*.] 

ELE'GIT,  so  called  from  the  entry  of  its  award.upon  the 
roll,  *  quod  elegit  sibi  executionem'  (because  the  plaintiff 
hath  chosen  the  writ  of  execution),  is  a  writ  of  execution 
given  by  the  statute  13th  Edw.  L,  cap.  18,  to  parties  re- 
covering upon  judgments  for  debt  or  damages,  or  upon  the 
forfeiture  of  a  recognizance  in  the  king's  courts.  It  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  defendant's 
property  lies,  commanding  him  to  make  delivery  of  a  moiety 
of  the  debtor's  lands  and  all  his  goods  (except  oxen  and 
beasts  of  the  plough)  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  sheriff,  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  writ, 
empanels  a  jury,  who  appraise  the  debtor's  lands  as  well  as 
his  goods,  and  if  the  goods  alone  are  insufficient  to  pay  the 
debt,  then  the  sheriff,  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  sets  out 
one-half  of  the  lands  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  delivers 
them  over  to  the  party  suing  out  the  writ,  who  thereupon 
becomes  what  in  law  is  termed  a  tenant  by  elegit,  and 
continues  to  occupy  them  until  the  whole  of  his  debt  and 
damages  are  satisfied.  The  tenant's  interest  in  the  land  is 
only  a  chattel,  and  as  such  goes  to  his  personal  represen- 
tatives. 

In  like  manner  every  subsequent  judgment  creditor 
takes  a  moiety  of  what  is  left ;  the  last  moiety  being  re- 
served according  to  the  feudal  law  for  the  lord  to  distrain 
for  his  services. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  the  statute  above  referred  to, 
a  judgment  creditor  could  only  have  obtained  satisfaction 
of  his  debtor's  goods  by  the  writ  of  fieri  facias,  and  of  the 

I  present  profits  of  his  lands  by  a  levari  facias ;  but  as  the 
atterwrit  did  not  extend  to  the  possession  of  the  lands 
themselves,  a  defendant  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  alien 
the  property,  and  thus  oust  the  plaintiff  of  his  remedy. 

Copyhold  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  extended  under  an 
elegit ;  but  all  estates  in  fee-simple  in  possession,  all  estates 
in  reversion,  expectation,  leases  for  lives  or  years  (in  which 
*  the  creditor  takes  half  the  rents),  an  estate  tail  during 


the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  is  the  debtor,  a  rent 
charge,  and  a  term  of  years,  are  liable  to  an  elegit. 

When  the  judgment  is  satisfied  out  of  the  extended,  that 
is,  estimated  value  of  the  estate,  the  defendant  may  recover 
his  lands  either  by  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  by  a  suit  in 
equity.  If  the  lands  are  recovered  by  ejectment,  the  plaintiff 
only  accounts  for  the  extended  value  of  the  land,  which  is 
usually  below  the  real  value ;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
interest  on  his  judgment.  I£  on  the  other  hand,  a  bill  in 
equity  is  filed,  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  interest,  and  accounts 
not  merely  for  the  extended  value,  but  for  the  actual  profits 
of  the  lands  during  his  possession,  and  it  is  referred  to  a 
master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  such  profits.  (Reeves's  History  of  the  English 
Law  ;  Archbold's  "Practice.) 

ELEGY,  from  the  Greek,  elegos  (IXtyog,  whence  iXeytiov), 
in  English  commonly  means  a  short  poem  composed  on 
some  person's  death ;  also,  in  a  more  general  sense,  any 
mournful  or  serious  poem,  as,  for  instance,  Gray's  '  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-yard/  The  Greek  word,  elegos,  u 
properly  a  strain  of  lament ;  elegeion,  the  form  of  versifica- 
tion in  which  such  strains  were  first  composed  by  the 
Greeks ;  t.  e.t  the  combination  of  an  hexameter  and  a  pen- 
tameter (commonly  called  long  and  short)  verse ;  elegeia, 
a  poem  made  up  of  such  verses.  (Miillcr,  Hist,  of  Lit.  of 
Greece.)  The  elegiac  was  the  first  variation  from  the  hex- 
ametral,  or  epic,  measure ;  and  this  change  of  form  corres- 
ponded with  a  change  of  subject:  the  poet  in  epic  com* 
position  keeping  himself  and  the  workings  of  his  own  mind 
out  of  sight ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  free  and  full  ex- 
pression of  the  poet's  feelings,  as  affected  by  external  cir- 
cumstances constituted  the  essence  of  the  Greek  elegy. 
Hence  arises  its  variety ;  the  elegies  of  Callinus  andTyrtiBUt 
(the  earliest)  being  political  and  warlike ;  of  Mimnermus* 
contemplative  and  melancholy;  of  Theognis  and  Solon, 
moral  and  political,  &c.  It  was  at  first  more  peculiarly 
appropriated  to  social  meetings,  and  therefore  equally  fit  for 
topics  of  political  and  local  interest,  and  for  those  which 
refer  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature,  as  love,  regret 
for  the  perishableness  of  human  things,  exhortations  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  hour,  and  the  like.  The  elegit* 
was  also  a  favourite  measure  for  epigrams,  that  is,  taking 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  inscriptions.    [Epigram.] 

Catullus  is  the  first  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  any  note ;  he 
was  followed  by  Tibullus,  ProDertius,  and  Ovid,  with  many 
others  of  the  Augustan  age,  whose  poems  are  either  totally, 
lost,  or  have  only  come  down  to  us  in  fragments.  With 
them  political  and  moral  subjects  find  no  place ;  the  elegiac 
verses  of  Catullus  (a  small  part  of  his  poems)  are,  for  the 
most  part,  either  mournful  or  satirical ;  those  of  the  other 
poets  above  named  are  chiefly  devoted  to  love,  fortunate 
and  unfortunate.  Ovid,  however,  has  taken  a  wider  scope 
of  personal  feelings  in  his  Epistles  from  Pontus,  and  of 
historical  and  mythological  learning  in  his  Fasti.  ,* 

ELEMI,  a  resin,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more 
sorts,  brought  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  appa- 
rently produced  by  different  kinds  of  trees.  The  West  In- 
dian or  American  elemi  is  commonly  referred  to  the  Amyrit 
elemifera  (Linn.),  but  the  very  existence  of  such  a  species  is 
doubtful,  unless  it  be  synonymous  with  the  Amyris  Plot 
mieri.  (Dec.)  The  East  Indian  elemi  is  obtained  from  the 
Amyris  zeylanica  (Retz.),  while  a  third  sort,  called  African, 
or  elemi  verum,  is  referred  to  the  Eleagnus  hortensis,  A 
substance  resembling  elemi,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to 
similar  purposes,  may  be  procured  from  several  plants. 
West  Indian  elemi  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  small  pieces, 
which  run  into  masses,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  of  an  agreeable 
odour,  which  is  most  perfectly  developed  by  the  application 
of  heat.  The  consistence  is  at  first  soft,  but  it  hardens  with 
age,  and  even  becomes  brittle,*  losing  some  of  its  odour. 
Specific  gravity  1.083.  It  seems  to  contain  a  principle 
termed  Elemine.  Elemi  is  recommended  as  an  ointment, 
but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  form  pastilles,  or  to  burn  as  incense* 

ELEMENTARY  ORGANS,  in  plants,  are  those  mi- 
nute internal  parts  out  of  which  all  the  visible  organs  ere 
constructed ;  they  are  always  too  small  to  be  seen  without 
the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  and  often  require  very 
high  magnifying  powers  to  be  distinctly  observed.  Whee 
of  a  spheroidal  figure  5000  of  them  have  been  sometimes 
computed  to  lie  in  half  a  square  inch ;  and  when  tubule? 
they  are  often  not  more  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
their  size  is  however  extremely  variable,  and  their  maga*» 
tudes  are  given  only  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  smallness. 


These  organs  may  be  defined  to  be  closed,  transparent, 
thin-sided  membranous  sacs,  varying  in  form  according  to 
the  part  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  placed,  ami  the  pur- 
pose they  serve. 

If  for  the  conveyance  of  fluid  matter  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  for  the  general  purposes*  of  digestion  and  respira- 
tion, they  have  a  spheroidal  figure  shaped  into  a  polygon 
by  the  pressure  of  the  sacs  upon  each  other,  and  constitute 
common  cellular  tissue :  if  ttuid  is  to  be  conveyed  more 
in  one  direction  than  another  the  spheroids  are  lengthened 
in  that  direction,  and  prismatical  cellular  tissue  is  the 
result,  or  murtform  if  they  are  placed  horizontally  and 
strongly  compressed  frojn  the  side  ;  sometimes  instead  of 
priimatical  they  are  lengthened  into  bags  acute  at 
each  end,  the  vlostres  of  some  French  botanists,  and  the 
tissue  thus  formed  is  named  j  n^pjtchijma, in  contradistinc- 
tion to  farerirhijmat  which  is  a  collective  name  for  all  cel- 
lular tissue  the  ends  of  whose  sacs  are  truncated.  Now  and 
a  fibre  is  generated  spirally  in  the  inside  of  a  sac  of 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown, 
oentan  organs  ;irc  for  the  conveyance  of  air 
lengthened  into  tubes,  the  sides  of  which  are  pro- 
ihe  inside  by  a  fibre,  or  fibres  twisted  spirally,  so 
threads  touch  each  other,  thus  forming  a  lining  to 
erohrane  and  preventing  the  ingress  of  lluid  through 
ms  are  called  jptVtti  Hid  are 

i  except  in  a  very  few  cases)  stationed  around  the 
Logens,  in  the  weedy  bundles  ofendogens,  and  in 
niri  of  ill  the  parts  of  tbs  ft 
uol  with  elasticity  when  stretched  ;  and  even  uncoil 
irith  the  growth  of  the  membranous  tube  in  which  they  have 
tieen   generated  so  as  t<<  leave  Space*  between  the   threads 
li    which  fluid  percolates;  they  then  hecome  ducts, 
iiid  probably  cease  to  convey  air,  but  become  passages  for 
lluid. 
If  they  are  required  to  serve  tne  two  purposes  at  once  of 
-ng  fluid  along  the  plant  and  of  strengthening  and 
protecting  the  parts  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  sacs  be- 
come fine  tubes,  thick-sided,  elastic,  tough,  and  collected  in 
bundle*  so  as  to  bend  any  way  without  breaking ;  this  occurs 
in   wood,   which   is    composed   principally  of    them,   and 
which  gives  ibetn  the  name  of  woody  tissue,  in  the  liber, 
md  in  I  of  the  leaves  where  they  are  placed  around 

the  spiral  vessels, 

F&r  an  explanation  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  el  em  en- 
laiy  organs,  and  for  a  more  particular  account  of  their 
aature  and  uses,  see  Lindlev's  Introduction  to  Botany,  2nd 
book  i. 
ELENCHUS,   the  Latin   form  of  the  Greek  elenckos 
jX^Qh  and  commonly  translated  by  the  vTords  argumen- 
juisitio,   conjutatio,  and  term 

frequent  use  in  the  Aristotelian  syitetD  of  logic,  and 
■.  argument,  replication,  refutation,  or  the  point, 
Off  nature,  of  dispute  or  demonstration.  (See  Un- 
ites cited  in  Valpy's  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek 
Miurus  under  'EXfyx**.)  Aristotle  defines  elenchos  as 
if  contradiction,*  that  is,  an  argument  alleged 
osition  to  another;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  in  his 
lion  of  the  Organon,  considers  thu  Greek  term  to  be 
equivalent  to  Redargutio  in  Latin.  By  some  of 
he  early  English  authors  the  noun  r  tench  is  used  in  a 
itmilai  1  also  the  verb  elenchize,  meaning  to  argue 

iritli  captious  or  sophistical  opposition.  (Johnson's  Diet.) 
Us  the  two  last  hooks  of  the  Organon,  entitled  If rpl  rwv 
i*J*v  '£kiyxu)v,  Aristotle  minutely  classifies  and  dis- 
the  various  kinds  of  sophistical  elenchi,  or  mo 
ient  used  by  contentious  sophists.  Tne  sophism  which, 
ascology,  is  designated  Ignoratio  elenchi, 
Mv  a  real  ignorance  of,  a  mistaking,  or  sinister  devia- 
frum,  the  argument,  or  question  under  discussuM^  con* 
m  proving  Something  irrelevant,  and  which,  as  it  may 
iiout  ejecting  the  truth  of  the  real  proposition, 
nhuh  it  has  no  necessary  conne*  not  deter- 

n<%.  though  It  may  seem  todeterraine,  the  question.    \n>- 
ludes   under  this  designation  the  introduction  of 
lcoUI  to  the  point  in  dispute  ('£«  rov  irp«iy- 
Mfi[)  uh.it  is   not  asserted 

of  what  i&  not  denied.  Examples  oi 
af  sophism   are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  die 

rhetorical  artifice  of  appealing  to  passions 
10  injurious  imputations,  ur  ludi- 
irou*  and  satirical  illustration:  i  ligioua,  polt- 

and  forensic  disputations,  which  affect  individual  in- 
fo, 574, 


terests  and  feelings,  and  in  which  the  predominant  desire 
is  not  the  exhibition  of  truth,  but  merely  the  obtaining  of 
victory;  far  a  disingenuous  disputant  when  excited,  and 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  his  adversary's  argu- 
ment, strives  to  elude  conviction  by  the  stratagem  of  de- 
ploying, and  seeks  lo  gain  a  sinister  advantage  and  triumph, 
by  proving  or  disproving,  riot  the  real  proposition  in  ques- 
tion, but  one  or  more  which  in  some  way  are  apparently 
involved  or  implied,  so  as  to  create  the  assumption  of  iden- 
titj  The  following  instance  is  given  by  Dr,  Kirwan  {Essay 
on  Logic,  vol.  ii.,  p,  1  to)  :  *  PaschJ  arguing  against  atheism 
insists  that  it  is  more  dangerous  than  theism,  whereas  the 
point  in  debate  is  the  truth,  and  not  the  prudence  of  cither 
system.  Some  Christian  sects  use  similar  argumeh 
Mistake  or  misrepresentation  of  the  qv  ha  deter- 

mined, and  the  consequent  proving  of  what  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  are  also  common  in  didactic  and  conversational 
discussions,  and  the  sophisms  of  Petitio  princii  it  and  non 
causa  pro  causa  are  frequently  combined  with  the  Ignoratio 
ttenchi*  In  all  cases  of  irrelevant  conclusion,  when  some- 
thing is  proved  which  does  not  in  reality  contradict  th» 
adversary  s  proposition,  the  latent  fallacy  is  best  exposed 
by  showing  that  both  propositions  may  be  equally  true 
(Archbishop  Whateley's  Logic,  p.  235,  5th  od  1834):  and 
the  best  means  of  pi  1  deception  of  the* 

nature  is  to  keep  the  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
precise  point  of  dispute,  neither  wandering  ourselves,  no 
suffering  our  opponent  to  wander  or  make  any  substitution. 
(Dr.  Watts's  Logic.)  In  dramatical  writing  the  Ignore 
elenchi,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  the  quia  pro  quo,  is  fre- 
quently adopted  as  a  very  sfTective  expedient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  laughter.  Numerous  and  long  continued  in- 
stances of  consistent  dialogue,  displaying  the  most  ingenious 
and  amusing  equivoque  or  cross -purposes,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  comedies  of  Moliere,  the  source  of  amusciiu-iii  being 
in  each  party's  *  ignorance  of  the  question1  about  which  the 
other  is  concerned. 

ELEPHANT,  in  Latin  Skphoi  and  Elephant**;  in 
Greek  IXttpac:  in  Spanish  Elephant? ;  in  Italian  Ele/ante; 
in  French  Elephant ;  in  German  Otyphant ;  the  name  of 
the  well-known  genus  which  forms  the  only  living  type 
of  the  family  of  true  Proboscidians  or  Pachydermatous 
Marumifers,  with  a  proboscis  and  tusks,  and  presents  the 
largest  of  existing  terrestrial  animals. 

The  proboscis  or  trunk,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
family  is  derived,  demands  some  attention  previous  to  am 
inquiry  into  the  rest  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  history  of 
the  elephants. 

The  great  size  of  the  alveoli  necessary  for  the  lodgment 
of  the  tusks  renders,  as  Cuvier  observes,  (he  upper  jaw  so 
high  and  shortens  the  nasal  bones  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  skeleton  the  nostrils  are  placed  toward*  the  uppur  part 
of  the  face;  but  in  the  living  animal  they  are  prolongs*! 
into  a  cylindrical  trunk  or  proboscis  composed  of  thou- 
sands* of  small  muscles  variously  interlaced,  so  Bl 
bestow  on  it  the  most  complicated  powers  of  mobility  in  all 
the  varieties  of  extension*  contraction,  and  motion  in  every 
direction.  It  is  of  a  tapering  subcorneal  form,  and  has  in- 
ternally two  perforations.  On  the  upper  side  of  the  ei 
inity,  immediately  above  the  purtitj  nostrils,  is  an 

elongated  ptOCOSS,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  finger; 
and  on  the  under  edge  is  a  sort  of  tubercle,  which  m*ts  aa 
an  opposable  point;  in  short,  as  a  thumb.  Endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  nearly  tJ  ft.  in  length,  and  stout  in 
proportion  to  the  U)  (he  whole  animal,  this 

orgiin,  at  the  volition  of  the  elephant,  wdl    u  *  or 

gather  grass — raise  a  piece  of  artillery  or  pick  up  a  comfit 
— kill  a  man  or  brush  off  a  lly.  It  Conveys  the  food  to 
the  mouth  and  pumps  up  the  enormous  draughts  of 
water,  which  by  its  re  curvature  are  turned  into  and 
driven  down  the  capacious  throat,  or  showered  over  (hi 
body.  Its  length  supplies  the  place  of  a  long  neck,  which 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  support  of  the  large 
head  and  weighty  tusks.  A  glance  at  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant will  show  the  thickness  and  strength  of  the  trunk 
at  its  insertion ;  and  the  massy  arched  bones  of  the  fact* 
and  thick  innseular  neck  are  admirably  adapted  for  sup- 
porting and  working  this  powerful  and  wonaerful  instru- 
ment. 

The  following  cuts  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  form  and 
lOtion  of  the  termination  of  th  I;  — 

•  PwkrgtVM  the  n»«rubef  »f  inuwli*  Winf  U*  F*wm  of  di*Umt  | 
a*  not  Ut  tbort  of  40,000. 
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Anterior  termination  of  elephant'*  trunk  (profile). 


^w'wimny  ^ 


Aulerior  estremitlee  of  the  tninka  of  male  (A)  and  female  elephants  (B). 


Actlen  of  anterior  extremity  of  proboscis  In  gathering  long  herbage. 


Mode  of  holding  a  root  till  enough  is  collected  for  a  mouthful. 

r 


Cutled  actiou,  when  a  powerful  grasp  and  much  force  is  required. 

2 
Dental  Formula.— African  elephant,  incisors  j,  molars 

4  2  2 

2  =  10.    Asiatic  elephant,  incisors  -,  molars  -= 6. 

Dentition  and  osseous  Structure.— The  succession  of 
molar  teeth  in  the  elephants  takes  place  in  a  direction  from 
behind  forwards;  and  the  tooth  last  developed  pushing 
against  that  which  preceded  it,  and  in  time  replacing  it, 
gives  as  a  result  that  there  are  never  more  than  two  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  that  sometimes  there 
is  only  one.  The  last  case  nappens  immediately  after  the 
shedding  of  the  anterior  tooth,  which  has  been  pushed  out 
by  its  successor,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  replaced  in 
like  manner.  This  succession  happens  many  times  during 
the  life  of  the  animal,  and  Mr.  Curse  noticed  it  eight  times 
in  an  Asiatic  elephant.  Now,  as  these  teeth  show  their 
anterior  extremity  first,  long  before  the  other  extremity 
appears,  and  as  they  begin  to  be  worn  down  anteriorly,  it 
follows  that  the  anterior  tooth,  when  it  is  shed,  is  infinitely 
smaller  in  size  than  it  once  was,  and  that  its  form  is  en- 
tirely changed. 

In  the  molar  teeth  of  most  graminivorous  quadrupeds 
there  is,  besides  the  bony  substance  and  enamel,  a  third 
component  part,  differing  in  appearance  from  both  the 
others,  but  resembling  the  bone  more  than  the  enamel. 
Blake  and  others  have  distinguished  this  substance  by  the 
name  of  crusta  petrosa ;  Cuvier  calls  it  cement.  The  dis- 
tinction of  these  three  substances  is,  perhaps,  better  seen 
in  the  molar  tooth  of  an  elephant  than  in  any  other  animal. 


If  a  longitudinal  vertical  section  be  made  and  the  surface 
be  polished,  the  crusta  petrosa  will  be  distinguished  by  a 
greater  yellowness  and  opacity,  as  well  as  by  a  uniformity 
of  appearance,  there  being  no  apparent  laminss  nor  fibres. 
'  The  grinding  teeth  of  the  elephant,'  writes  Lawrence  in 
his  '  Additions'  to  Blumenbach,  *  contain  the  moat  complete 
intermixture  of  these  three  substances,  and  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  crusta  petrosa  than  those  of  any  other  animal. 
The  pulp  forms  a  number  of  broad  fiat  processes  lying 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  placed  transversely  between  the 
inner  and  outer  lamina?  of  the  alveoli.  The  bone  of  the 
tooth  is  formed  on  these  in  separate  shells,  commencing  at 
their  loose  extremities  and  extending  towards  the  basis, 
where  they  are  connected  together.  The  capsule  sends  an 
equal  number  of  membranous  productions,  which  first  cover 
the  bony  shells  with  enamel  and  then  invest  them  with 
crusta  petrosa^  which  latter  substance  unites  and  consoli- 
dates the  different  portions.  The  bony  shells  vary  in 
number  from  four  to  twenty-three,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tooth  and  the  age  of  the  animal ;  they  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  denticuli,  and  have  been  repre- 
sented as  separate  teeth  in  the  first  instance.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  they  are  formed  on  processes 
of  one  single  pulp.  When  the  crusta  petrosa  is  completely 
deposited,  the  different  denticuli  are  consolidated  together. 
The  bony  shells  are  united  at  the  base  to  the  neighbouring 
ones ;  the  investments  of  enamel  are  ioined  in  like  manner; 
and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  the  third  substance,  which 
really  deserves  the  name  bestowed  on  it  by  Cuvier  of  cement. 
The  pulp  is  then  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
roots  or  fangs  of  the  tooth.  From  the  peculiar  mode  of 
dentition  of  this  animal,  the  front  portion  of  the  tooth  has 
cut  the  gum  and  is  employed  in  mastication  before  the  back 

Sart  is  completely  formed ;  even  before  some  of  the  posterior 
cnticuli  have  been  consolidated.  The  back  of  tie  tooth 
does  not  appear  in  the  mouth  until  the  anterior  part  has 
been  worn  down  even  to  the  fang.  A  horizontal  section  of 
the  elephant's  tooth  presents  a  series  of  narrow  bands  of 
bone  or  the  tooth,  surrounded  by  corresponding  portions  of 
enamel.  Between  these  are  portions  of  crusta  petrosa ;  and 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  section  is  composed  of  a 
thick  layer  of  the  same  substance.  A  vertical  section  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  exhibits  the  processes  of  bone 
upon  the  different  denticuli,  running  up  from  the  fangs ;  a. 
vertical  layer  of  enamel  is  placed  before  and  another  behind 
each  of  these.  If  the  tooth  is  not  yet  worn  by  mastication, 
the  two  layers  of  enamel  are  continuous  at  the  part  where 
the  bone  terminates  in  a  point ;  and  the  front  layer  of  one 
denticulus  is  continuous  with  the  back  layer  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one,  at  the  root  of  the  tooth.  Crusta  petrosa  inter- 
venes between  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the 
enamel.  As  the  surface  of  the  tooth  is  worn  down  in  mas- 
tication, the  processes  of  enamel,  resisting  by  their  superior 
hardness,  form  prominent  ridges  on  the  grinding  surface, 
which  must  adapt  it  excellently  for  bruising  and  commi 
nuting  any  hard  substance.  The  grinding  bases,  when 
worn  sufficiently  to  expose  the  enamel,  in  the  Asiatio 
species,  represent  flattened  ovals  placed  across  the  tooth. 
In  the  African  they  form  a  series  of  lozenges,  which  touch 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.'  In  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  are  a  series  of  preparations 
(Nos.  350  to  334,  both  inclusive)  illustrative  of  the  struc- 
ture and  physiology  of  the  molar  teeth  of  elephants,  pre- 
ceded by  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Hunterian  MS. 
catalogue.  No.  375  B.  is  a  portion  of  the  csementum  of  an 
elephant's  grinder,  which  has  been  steeped  in  an  acid,  dried, 
ana  preserved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  animal  matter  which  it  contains. 

Nos.  262  to  264,  both  inclusive,  show  the  interarticular 
ligamentous  substance  from  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  for  ap- 
plying two  convex  surfaces  to  each  other. 

More  than  one  molar  tooth  and  part  of  another  are  never 
to  be  seen  through  the  gum  in  the  elephant.  When  the 
anterior  tooth  is  gradually  worn  away  by  mastication,  the 
absorption  of  its  fangs  and  alveolus  takes  place,  while  the 
posterior  tooth  advances  to  occupy  its  position ;  then  comes 
a  third  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  tooth,  which  under- 
goes the  .same  process,  and  so  on  as  we  have  stated  for  at 
least  eight  times.  Each  succeeding  tooth  is  larger  than  its . 
predecessor.  Thus  the  first  or  milk  grinder,  which  cats 
the  gum  soon  after  birth,  has  but  four  transverse  plates 
(denticuli) ;  the  second  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine,  and 


appears  completely  when  the  animal  is  two  years  old ;  tlie 
third  consist*  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  comes  at  the  age  of 
ux  years;  and  in  the  fourth  up  to  the  eighth  grinder  both 
inclusive,  the  number  of  plates  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-three.  It  would  seem  that  every  new  tooth  takes 
at  least  a  year  more  for  its  formation  than  its  predecessor. 
As  the  tooth  advances  gradually,  a  comparatively  small 
portion  only  is  through  the  gum  at  once.  A  molar  tooth, 
sompoeed  of  twelve  or  fourteen  plates,  shows  only  two  or 
three  of  these  through  the  gum,  the  others  being  imbedded 
n  the  jaw,  and  in  fact  the  tooth  is  complete  anteriorly, 
it  hew  it  is  required  for  mastication,  while,  posteriorly  it  m 
rery  incomplete.  As  the  lamma?  advance,  tney  are  sueces- 
\  perfected.  An  elephant's  molar  tooth  is  therefore 
lever  to  be  seen  in  a  perfect  state ;  for  if  it  is  not  worn  at 
til  anteriorly,  the  posterior  part  is  not  formed,  and  the  fangs 
ire  wanting;  nor  is  the  structure  of  the  back  part  of  the 
ooth  perfected  until  the  anterior  portion  is  gone. 

Elephants  have  no  canine  tectn;  but  in  the  upper  jaw 
here  mre  two  incisors  better  known  by  the  name  of  tusks. 
rhese  enormous  weapons  are  round,  arched,  and  terminal  ins 
a  a  point,  and  their  capsule  is  always  free,  so  that  the  tusk 
*ofitinues  to  grow  as  long  as  the  animal  lives.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  ivory  ot  which  it  is  composed  differs  from  other 
usks ;  and  a  1 1  section  presents  strim  forming  the 

trc  of  a  circle  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and, 
in  crossing  each  other,  curvilinear  lozenges  which  occupy 
l be  whole  surface.  The  tusk  is  hollow  within  for  a  great 
pert  of  its  length,  and  the  cavity  contains  a  vascular  pulp, 
prhich  supplies  successive  layers  internally  as  the  tusk  is 
(rom  dov  lly.     Blumenhach,  in  his  'Comparative 

Anatomy.*  observes,  that  not  to  mention  other  peculiarities 
i  have  induced  iouirf  modern  naturalists  to 
consider  it  as  a  species  of  horn,  the  difference  between  its 
ftUneture  and  that  of  the  bone  of  teeth  is  evinced  in  the 
remarkable  pathological  phenomenon  resulting  from  1 

which  the  animal  has  been  shot  when  young,  being 
fouod,  on  sawing  through  the  tooth,  imbedded  in  its  sub- 
stance *n  a  peculiar  manner.     11  alter  employed  this  fact, 
Duhamel'i  opinion  of  the  formation  of  bones 
cum,  like  that  of  wood  by  the  hark  of  a  tree, 
u  well   as  to  prove  the  constant  renovation  of  the  hard 
parts  of  the  animal  mar  bine.     It  is  still  more  important  m 
nation  of  that  *  nuiriHo  ultra  vasaj  which  is  particu- 
larly   known    through   the  Petersburgh  prize  dissertation. 
Monienbach  further  states  that  the  fact  above  mentioned 
tnay  be  seen  in  Button  Nto.  ed.,  torn,  xi.,  p.  161 ) ;   in  Ga- 
hmti,:  'sTanden;    in  the  Yerhandelmgen 

fter  i  "gen,  p.  352,  tom.ix, ;  and  in  Bonn. 

Jmcr.  tkesaur*  i,  p.  146.    In  all  these  cases,  accord- 

•h,  the  balls  were  of  iron;  and  he  adds 
he  possesses  a  similar  specimen.  In  the  cases  we  have 
seen  the  balls  were  also  of  iron.  *  But/  continues  Blumen- 
bath,  *  there  is  a  still  more  curious  example  in  my  collec- 
tion, of  a  leaden  bullet  contained  in  the  tusk  of  an  East 
it,  which  must  have  been  equal  in  size  to  a 
Una's  thigh,  without  having  been  flattened,  It  lies  close 
to  u  he  tooth;    its  entrance  from  without  is 

1,  I  by  means  of  a  cicatrix ;  and  the  ball  itself 

rnded  apparently  by  a  peculiar  covering.    The  bony 
I  been  poured  out  on  the  side  of  the  cavity  in  a 
form.'     Upon  this  Lawrence  well  remarks  that 
inted  have  been  sometimes  brought  for- 
r  to  prove  the  vascularity  of  the  teeth;  a  doc- 
is  refuted  by  every  circumstance  in  the  forma- 
ucture,  and  diseases  of  these  organs.      When   a 
the  substance  of  the  body,  the  surround- 
and  contused  parts  do  not  grow  to  the  metal 
ae  (Irmly  attached  to  its  surface,  but  they  inflame 
purato  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  matter. 
be  vascular,  asks  Mr.  Lawremo.  why  do  not 
ne  processes  take  place  in  it  ?    4  We  can  explain  very 
fccforily,'  writes  Mr.  Lawrence  in  continuation,  'how 
may  enter  the  tusk  of  an  elephant,  and  become 

for  its  a  dm 
These  tuskB  are  constantly   growing 
"mars  life  by  a  deposition  o I  ve  la- 

ity, while  the  outer  surface  and  the 
>  gradually  worn  away  ;  and  the  cavity  is  Ailed  for 
with  a  vascular  pulp,  similar  to  that  on  which 
originally  formed.     If  a  ball  penetrate  the  side  of 
trosfi  i:  ind  lodge  in  tb»  way  on  the 

i  side,  it  will  become  covered  towards  the  cavity  by 


the  newly-deposited  layers  of  ivory,  while  no  opening  will 
exist  between  it  and  the  surface  to  account  for  its  entrance. 
If  it  have  only  sufficient  force  to  enter,  it  wnll  probably  sink 
by  its  own  weight  between  the  pulp  and  the  tooth,  until  it 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  It  there  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  new  layers  of  ivory ;  and  as  the  tusk  is  gra- 
dually worn  away  and  supplied'  by  new  depositions,  it  will 
soon  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  part  of  the  tooth. 
Lastly,  a  foreign  body  may  enter  the  tusk  from  above,  as 
the  plate  of  bone  which  forms  its  socket  is  thin:  if  this 
descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  it  may  become  im- 
bedded by  the  subsequent  formations  of  ivory.  This  must 
have  happened  in  a  case  where  a  spear-head  was  found  in 
an  elephant's  tooth.  The  long  axis  of  the  foreign  body 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  cavity.  No  opening  for  its  ad- 
minion  could  be  discovered,  and  it  is  very  clear  that  no 
human  strength  could  drive  such  a  body  through  the  side 
of  a  tusk/     'Phil.  Trans/  1801,  part  I.  ' 

The  great  sue  to  which  these  tusks  grow  may  be  judged 
of  by  examining  the  table  published  by  Cuvier  in  his 
'Ossemens  Fossiles,*  tome  i.,  p.  57,  It  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  the  tusks  of  the  African  elephant  are  the  largest ; 
but  with  regard  to  tho  table,  Cuvier  observes  that  the 
African  tusks  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Indies,  and  that  there  is  not  the  certainty  that  could  be 
wished  in  the  measures  employed.  According  to  Mr.  Corse, 
the  tusks  of  the  Indian  elephant  seldom  exceed  72  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  do  not  weigh  beyond  50  lbs.  in  the  province  of 
Tiperab,  which  produces  thousands  of  elephants.  There 
are  however,  in  London,  tusks  which  weigh  1  50  lbs,,  pro- 
bably from  Pegu ;  for  it  is  from  Pegu  and  Cochin  China 
that  the  largest  Indian  elephants  and  tusks  are  brought. 
The  largest  recorded  in  Cuvier's  table  was  a  tusk  sold  at 
Amsterdam,  according  to  Klokncr,  which  weighed  350 lbs,: 
this  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Camper;  and  one  pos- 
sessed by  a  merchant  of  Venice,  which  was  14  feet  in 
length,  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  Hartenfels,  in  his 
Elephantoi^raphia.  The  largest  in  "the  Paris  Museum  is 
nearly  7  feet  long,  and  about  ;>4  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end.  These  tusks  have  different  degrees  of  curvature. 
Air,  Corse,  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  stales  that 
the  first  or  milk  tusks  of  an  elephant  never  grow  to  any 
size,  but  are  shed  between  the  first  and  second  year.  Th< 
as  well  as  the  first  grinders,  are  named  by  the  natives 
dood-ftau-daunl,  which  literally  signifies  milk  teeth.  The 
tusks  which  are  shed  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  root 
or  fang  absorbed  before  this  happens.  The  lime  at  wlrj 
the  tusk  cuts  the  gum  seems  to  vary.  Mr.  Corse  knew  a 
young  one  which  had  his  tusks  when  about  five  months  old, 
while  those  of  another  did  not  cut  (be  gum  till  he  was 
seven  months  old.  Those  tusks,  which  are  deciduous,  ob- 
serves the  same  author,  are  perfect  and  without  any  hollow 
at  the  root,  in  a  foetus  which  is  come  to  its  full  time,  and 
at  this  period  the  socket  of  the  permanent  tusk  begins  to 
he  formed  on  the  inner  side  ot  the  deciduous  tusk:  he 
gives  the  following  examples  of  the  progress  of  this  part  of 
the  dentition,  A  young  elephant  shed  one  of  his  milk 
tusks  on  the  6th  of  November,  1790,  when  near  thirteen 
months  old,  and  the  other  on  the  87th  of  December,  when 
about  fourteen  months  old:  they  were  merely  two  black- 
coloured  ttumptj  when  shed;  but,  two  months  aftem n 
the  permanent  tusks  cut  the  gum,  and  on  the  19th  of  April, 

1 791,  they  were  an  inch  long,  but  black  and  ragged  at  the 
ends.  When  they  became  longer  and  projected  beyond  the 
lip,  they  soon  were  worn  smooth  by  the  motion  and  frietion 
of  the  trunk.     Another  young  elephant  did  not  shed  his 

milk  tusks  till  he  was  sixteen  months  old.  .  The  permanent 
tusks  of  the  female  are  very  small  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  male,  and  do  not  take  their  rise  so  deep  in  the  js 

but   they  use  them  as  weapons  of  offence  in   the  same 

manner  as  the  male  named  Moakrtahy  that  is  by  putting 

their  head  above  another  elephant,  and  pressing  their' tusks 

down  into  the  animal. 
In  the  hirer  jaw  there  arc  neither  incisors  nor  canines, 

and  tho  molar  teeth  resemble  those  to  which   they  are 

opposed. 

Cuvier  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  females  of  the 

Ah!     ii  species  have  large  tusks,  and  that  the  difference 

bet wem  Ids  sexes  m  this  reaped  is  much  l  the 

Indian   elephants;    but   Burchcll   attributes   the   want    of 
liant   hunters  whom  he  met  villi  ftp 

tin -ir  hating  only  fallen  in  with  females  whose  tusks  1 

small. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  almost  pyramidical  form  of  the  skull 
in  the  Indian  species  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  more 
rounded  form  and  contour  of  that  of  the  African  species*  The 
from  of  the  head  is  concave  in  the  Indian  species,  while  in 
the  African  it  is  rather  convex;  there  are  esides  other 
differences. 

Internally  we  find  a  beautiful  provision  for  increasing  the 
surface  necessary  fur  ihe  attachment  of  muscles  combined 
with  strength  and  lightness. 

The  other  parts  of  the  skull  most  worthy  of  note  are  the 
nasal  bones,  of  which  the  elephant  possesses  only  a  kind  of 
imitation  :  the  lachrymal  bones  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
cervical  vertebras  form  a  short  and  sfifF  series,,  allowing 
hardly  more  than  a  limited  motion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  a  more  extended  action  being  rendered  mm  prima  fj 
hy  the  flexibility  of  the  trunk,  and  a  fmn  support  for  the 
head  being  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  The 
spinous  processes  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra}  are  «*> 
ruedingly  lontf  for  the  attachment  of  the  trreat  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  neck  i/tgammtum  nucha*  or  pax- wax). 
Bluracnbach  puts  the  number  of  ribs,  and  consequently  of 
dorsal  vertebrae,  at  19  pairs,  observing  that  this,  at  least,  is 


the  case  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  at  Cassel 
Blair,  he  remarks,  found  the  same  number  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  he  has  given  an  account ;  and  ■  manuscript 
Italian  description  of  the  elephant  which  died  at  FloraOfit 
in  165?  confirms  this  statement.  Allen  Mottling,  on  the 
contrary  l Anatomical  Account  of  the  Etqihant  burned  in 
Dublin,  London,  lf»s.\  4to,),  and  DftubentoQ,  represent  the 
number  ef  pairs  as  20.  The  elephant  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  fChunee,  formerly  of 
Exeter  Change)  has  19  pair.*  of  ribs;  and  that  in  the 
Briti>h  Museum  has  the  same  number,  14  true  and  £ 
false ;  but  Mr.  Gray  informs  us  that,  in  a  second  speci 
men  of  a  young  one,  the  bones  of  which  have  not  been 
sepn rated,  there  are  20  pair*,  !<>  true  and  3  false.  There 
are  only  three  lumbar  vertebra.  The  margin  of  the  sca- 
pula, which  is  turned  towards  the  spine,  and  is  shortest  in 
most  of  the  proper  quadrupeds,  is  the  longest  in  the  elephant, 
as  it  is  in  the  Cheiroptera,  most  of  the  Quadrumana,  and 
especially  in  man.  There  is  no  ligarnentttm  teres,  and  con- 
sequent  ly  no  impression  on  the  bead  of  the  femnr  or  thigh 
bone* 
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Skeleton  i>r  Elephant 


'  internal  soft  parts. — The  following  internal 
parts  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
'  ant.      />  — A  portion  of  the  dura  mater  from 

lephant  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum   of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Loudon  (Gallery  No*  1346), 
the   termination  of  the  falx  and  the  commencement 
tentorium  or  process  which  separates  the  cerebrum 
from  lb  lura  are  shown.    The  two  fibrous  layers  of 

dura  mater  are  separated  by  a  softer  cellular  substance, 
i  which  the  vessels  ramify ;    and  it  may  be  observed  that 
Sickness  of  the  dura  mater  is  in  proportion  to  the  sixe 
skull,  and  of  the  entire  animal,  but  not  to  the  size 
'•rain,  which    does   not  much  exceed  that   of  the 
brain,  as  will   be  Been  in  the  preparation  of  the 
i  of  a  young  Asiatic  elephant  (No.  1331).     For  though 
r  absolute  size  of  the  organ  exceeds  that  of  man,  the  pro- 
which  the  cerebrum  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
especially  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  forms  the 
'  and  sides  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  much  less.     The 
pheres  are  broad  and  short,  with  a  considerable  de- 
nt nt    of  the  natiform    protuberance*    The  convolu- 
<  •mparatively  small  and    numerous.     A   lateral 
on  has  been  removed  from  the  left  hemisphere,  which 
ihe  anfVactuosities  are  also  deep,  extending  in 
cases  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  into  the  sub- 
of  the  brain.    The  hippocampus  is  comparatively 


smaller  than  in  the  ass,  and  the  corpus  striatum  larger 
The  ventricle  is>  seen  to  be  continued  into  the  olfactory 
bulb.  The  cerebellum  is  of  considerable  width,  and  its 
surface,  as  shown  by  the  lateral  eeoiioa,  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous and  complex  anfraetuosities.  The  tuber  annulare 
corresponds  in  size  to  the  development  of  Ihe  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.  The  corpora  olivaria  are  remarkably 
prominent.  The  origins  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  arc 
shown,  among  which  the  olfactory  turves  of  the  fifth  pair, 
which  supplies  the  proboscis,  are  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
digious size;  whilst  the  optic  nerves,  and  those  whuh 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  remarkable  for  then- 
small  size.  The  pia  mater  is  left  on  with  the  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  A  bristle  is  placed  in  the  infundi- 
bulum.  (Cat,  Gallery,  vol.  iii.)  The  brain  in  man  is  from 
A  to  Q  of  the  body,  that  of  the  elephant  J.  The  stomach 
is  simple,  the  intestines  are  very  voluminous,  and  the 
(cecum  enormous.  In  Ihe  sanguiferous  system  the  heart  is 
of  note,  and  a  section  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  that  of  an  Asiatic  elephant  may  he  seen  in  the 
museum  last  mentioned  (Gallerx,  N ■•  ,9i4  •  In  the*  animal, 
which,  in  some  other  respects,  singularly  resembles  the 
Rodtntia,  three  vente  cav©  terminate  in  the  right  auricle. 
Besidee  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  projects  between  the 
orifices  of  the  inferior  and  left  superior  cava>,  there  is  also, 
as  in  the  Porcupine,  a  rudiment  of  a  superior  valve,  ex- 
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tending  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  right 
superior  cava.  The  tricuspid  valve,  and  its  chorda)  tendi- 
neae  and  column©  carnece,  are  also  well  displayed.  (Cat. 
Gallery,  vol.  ii.) 

Reproduction,  $c— -Romantic  stories  were  formerly  told 
of  the  extreme  modesty  of  elephants ;  hut  Mr.  Corse  has 
disproved  these  and  others  which  asserted  that  they  would 
only  reproduce  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  showing 
that  captivity  and  numerous  witnesses  formed  no  obstacle : 
hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  experiments  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.  Copulatio  more  equino.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months  and  some  days.  The 
female  mentioned  by  Mr.  Corse  produced  a  fine  male,  which 
was  thirty-five  inches  and  a  half  high  just  twenty  months 
and  eighteen  days  after  she  was  first  covered.  The  breasts 
of  the  female  are  placed  under  the  chest,  and  the  young 
one  sucks,  not  with  the  trunk,  but  with  the  mouth.  '  The 
young  of  the  elephant,  at  least  all  those  I  have  seen/ 
writes  Mr.  Corse, '  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast  soon 
after  birth ;  pressing  it  with  the  trunk,  which,  by  natural 
instinct,  they  know  will  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily 
into  the  mouth  while  sucking.  Elephants  never  lie  down 
to  give  their  young  ones  suck ;  and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dam  is  tall,  that  she  is  obliged  for  some  time  to  bend 
her  body  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
nipple  with  his  mouth ;  consequently,  if  ever  the  trunk  was 
used  to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  he  is  making  laborious  efforts  to  reach  it  with  his 
mouth,  but  which  he  could  always  easily  do  with  his  trunk 
if  it  answered  the  purpose.  In  sucking,  the  young  elephant 
always  grasps  the  nipple  (which  projects  horizontally  from 
the  breast)  with  the  side  of  his  mouth.  I  have  very  often 
observed  this ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  attendants  of  it,  that, 
with  them,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  raise  a  small  mound 
of  earth,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending 
her  body  every  time  she  gives  suck,  which  she  cannot 
readily  do  when  tied  to  her  picket'  The  maternal 
affection  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  female 
elephant,  at  least  in  captivity ;  for  the  same  author  states 
that  tame  elephants  are  never  suffered  to  remain  loose,  as 
instances  occur  of  the  mother  leaving  her  young  and  es- 
caping into  the  woods ;  and  he  says  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  be  separated  from  her  young,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck,  she  never  afterwards  recognises  or  ac- 
knowledges it.  •  This  separation,'  adds  Mr.  Corse, '  some- 
times happened  unavoidably,  when  they  were  enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  the  Keddafi.  I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  unnatural  conduct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew 
its  dam,  and,  by  its  plaintive  cries  and  submissive  approaches, 
solicited  her  assistance.' 

Living  Species. 

Elephas  Indicus.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  from  the 
African  species,  not  only  in  its  greater  size  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  and  skull,  but  also  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  ears,  the  paler  brown  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  in  having  four  nails  on  the  hind  feet  instead  of 
three.  The  sagacity  of  this  species  is  also  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  African  elephants ;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wonderful,  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
which  it  long  retains  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  '  treasures  up  a  wrong,'  and  though  the  in- 
stances of  its  docility,  both  antient  and  modern  are  very 
extraordinary,  we  agree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Baron  Cuvier, 
who  observes,  that  after  having  studied  these  animals  a  long 
time,  he  never  found  their  intelligence  surpass  that  of  a 
dog  nor  of  many  other  carnivorous  animals.  It  is  impos- 
ing to  see  such  a  mountain  of  vitality  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  its  keeper  and  performing  feats  at  his  dictation ;  and 
the  massive  gravity  of  its  physiognomy  assists  the  im- 
pression. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Corse's  description  of  a  perfect 
Asiatic  Elephant.  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  when 
his  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at' 
the  margin ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hazle  colour  free  from  specks; 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or  black 
spots  of  any  considerable  size ;  his  trunk  large,  and  his  tail 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 
There  must  be  five  nails  on  each  of  his  fore-feet,  and  four 
on  each  of  the  hind  ones,  making  eighteen  in  all ;  his  head 


well  set  on  and  carried  rather  high ;  the  arch  of  curve  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middle, 
and  thence  descending  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  all 
his  joints  firm  and  strong. 

The  following  are  the  castes  (Zat)  or  varieties  of  the 
Asiatic  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Corse.  Both  males  and 
females  are  divided  into  two  castes,  by  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
viz.,  the  Koomareah  (of  a  princely  race)  and  the  Merghm 
(hunting  elephant,  from  tnrigah  a  deer,  or  hunting,  or  from 
its  slender  make),  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance, shape,  or  size  of  the  tusks  in  the  male,  as  then 
serve  merely  to  characterize  some  varieties  in  the  species. 
The  Koomareah  is  deep-bodied,  strong,  and  compact,  with 
a  large  trunk  and  short  but  thick  legs.  The  Merghee  if 
generally  taller  but  is  not  so  compact  nor  so  strong:  he 
travels  faster,  has  a  lighter  body,  and  his  trunk  is  both  short 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  his  height  As  a  large  trunk 
is  considered  a  great  beauty  in  an  elephant,  the  Koomareah 
is  preferred,  but  not  only  for  this,  but  for  its  superior 
strength,  and  greater  capability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  The 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  or  less  estimation  in  pro- 
portion as  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Koomareah  or 
Merghee.  A  breed  from  a  pure  Koomereah  and  Merghee 
is  termed  Sunkareah  (from  sunkarah,  a  mixture),  or  Mergha* 
bauliah  (for  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  a  farther  mixture 
or  crossing  of  the  breed  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  hunters  to  ascertain  the  variety.  Besides  the  Kooma- 
reah, Merghee,  and  SunkareaJi  breeds,  several  varieties  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  same  herd ;  but  the  nearer  an 
elephant  approaches  to  the  true  Koomareah  the  more  he 
is  preferred,  especially  by  the  natives,  and  the  higher  will 
be  his  price;  though  Europeans  are  not  so  particular,  and 
will  sometimes  prefer  a  female  Merghee  for  hunting  and 
riding  when  she  nas  good  paces  and  is  mild  and  tractable. 
The  variety  of  male  termed  Dauntelah  (toothy,  having 
large  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  largest  tusks  and  the  finest 
ivory :  his  head  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Mooknah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or  face),  whieh 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  a  female 
elephant,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  so  small 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  Up,  while  in  others  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  in  the  variety  of  male  called  Mooknah. 
The  Dauntelah  is  generally  more  daring  and  less  manage- 
able than  the  Mooknah  ;  and  for  this  reason,  until  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  are  ascertained,  the  Europeans  prefer 
the  Mooknah  ;  but  the  natives  who  are  fond  of  show  gene- 
rally take  their  chance,  and  prefer  the  Dauntelah:  and 
though  there  is  a  material  difference  in  their  appearance  at 
well  as  in  the  value  of  their  tusks,  yet,  if  they  are  of  the 
same  caste,  size,  and  disposition,  and  perfect,  there  » 
scarcely  any  difference  in  their  price. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Mooknah  and 
Dauntelah,  and  these  are  varied  according  to  the  variauoa 
of  the  form  of  the  tusks  from  the  projecting  horizontal,  hot 
rather  elevated,  curve  of  the  Pullung-Daunt*  of  the  true 
Dauntelah,  to  the  nearly  straight  tusks  of  the  Mooknah, 
which  point  directly  downwards. 

Thus  the  Goneish  or  Ganesa,  which  is  a  Dauntelah  that 
has  never  had  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  ihepuUung  sort; 
and  which  is  so  called  from  Ganesa,  the  Hindu  god  of 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  a  head  like  an  elephanft 
with  only  one  tooth,  was  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  tht 
Hindu  princes  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state  and 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Another  variety  of  the  Daunt* 
lah  has  the  large  tusks  pointing  downwards  and  projecting 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk:  he  is  then  saia  to  hart 
Soor  or  Choordaunt  (Hog's  teeth).  A  third  is  the  Puttd- 
dauntee,  whose  tusks  are  straight  like  those  of  the  Mooknek 
only  much  longer  and  thicker.  The  Ankoos  Dauniee  is* 
fourth,  and  has  one  tusk  growing  nearly  horizontal,  like  tht 
Pullung-Daunt,  and  the  other  like  the  Puttul-Daunt,  asd 
there  are  other  less  distinct  varieties. 

The  term  Goondah  seems  to  he  used  to  designate  thott 
wandering  male  elephants  which  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  males  generally  taken  with  the  herd,  tht 
Goondah  departing  from  it  or  returning  to  it  according  to  . 
his  desire.  The  Goondahs  are  supposed  to  be  rarely  taker 
with  the  herd:  when  they  are  so  taken,  their  violence  and, 
ferocity  renders  them  most  destructive.  Mr.  Corse  relate* .: 
an  instance  of  the  ungovernable  passions  and  terrible  havoct 

*  Pullung  signifies  a  bed  or  cot,  and  daunt  teeth  |  aad,  from  the  tasks  In- 
jecting so  regularly,  and  being  a  little  curved  and  elevated  at  the  aUniHJ* 
the  natives  suppose  a  man  might  lie  on  them  at  his  ease,  as  on  a  bed.  (Cen** 


occasioned  by  the  savage  disposition  of  one,  or  at  least  a 
large  male  that  was  supposed  to  be  one,  wheu  in  the  Ked- 
dak*.  He  was  at  length  lied  and  led  out,  but  his  untanie- 
ibie  spirit  could  not  brook  rest  mint,  and  alter  Languishing 
shout  40  day  a  he  died. 

Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  paper  *  on  the  Mammalia  of  NepaT 
iZooL  Proc.  1634)  suggests  that  there  are  two  varieties,  or 
"  aps  rather  species  of  the  Indian  elephant,  Elephas  ln- 
t,  viz.,  the  Ceyloncse,  and   that  of  the  Saul  Forot. 
Ceylunese  has  a  smaller,  lighter  head,  which  is  carried 
has  also  higher  fore- quarters.     The  e lo- 
ll of  the  Saul  Forest  has  sometimes  nails  on  its  hinder 

The  height  to  which   the  Asiatic  elephant  will 

variously  stated :    but  upon  a  strict  examination 
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great  heights,  the  natural  disposition  among  men 
o  exaggerate  has  generally  been  detected. 
A  mate  elephant  recorded  by  Mr*  Corse  was  at  its  birth 
3  inches  high. 

xi  one  year  he  grew  I J  inches,  and  was 

a  the  2nd  year  B  „ 

a  the  3rd  year  |  ,t 

a  the  4th  j  5  „ 

a  the  5th  year  5 

a  the  6th  year  3J  „ 

n  the  7th  year  24 

A  female  elephant  was  six  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the 

one  she  came  to  Mr,  Corse's  p occasion,  and  was  supposed 

D  be  1  :-  I  according  to  the  hunters  ;  but.  according 

y  the  belief  of  Mr,  Corse,  she  was  only  11   years  of  age. 

next  five  years,  before  she  was  covered,  she  grew 

bee,  bat,  white  pregnant,  she  grew  five  inches 

months,  and  in  the   fallowing    17  months,  though 

pregnant,  she  grew  only  half  an  inch.     Mr,  ( 

teat  sight  of  her.     She  was  at  this  time  about  19  years 

I  and  had  perhaps  attained  her  full  growth.     Her  young 

1  months  old,  yet  he  was  four  feet  five 

and  a  half  high,  having  ^rown  18  inches  sin* 

I     ihus  appears  that  no  certain  standard  of  growth, 

o  elephants,  at  least,  can  be  depended  on :    nor 

re    seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  data  for  defining  the 

ge  at  which  the  animal  ceases  to  grow.     Mr.  Corse  con- 

hants  attain  their  full  growth  between  the 

I  24,    With  regard  to  the  height,  the  East  In- 

(andard  for  serviceable  elephants  was,  in 

time,  seven  feet  and  upwards,  measured  at  the 

r  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are.     At  the  middle 

irk.  they  are  considerably  higher;  and  the  curve  or 

leh,  pri  j  in  young  elephants,  makes  a  difference  of 

eft     The  lessening  el"  this  curve  is  a  sign  of  old 

brought  on  by  disease  01  During 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  150  elephants  under 

-f  Captain  Sandys,  not  one  was  ten  feet 

a  few  males  nine  feet  and  a  half.    Mr.  I 

very  particular  in  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  elo- 

ved   at   Madras,  and  with   the   army  under 

Cornwallis,  where   there  were  both  Ceylon  and 

iiants,  and  he  was  assured  that  those  of  O  vim 

her  nor  superior,  in  any  respect,  to  those 

igal :   nay,  some  officers  asserted  that  they  were  con* 

in  point  of  utility. 

vet  heard  of  by  Mr.  Corse  as  exceed- 

fbet,  on  good  auth  a  male  belonging  to 

iwlan,  formerly  ?iiier  of  Oude.   The  following 

is: — 

Feet  Inch«. 

foot  t  the  shoulder       22       10$ 

r,  perpendicular  height  10        6 


the  top  of  t  he  head,  when  set  up  as  he  ought 


I 


Jl 


h  in  state Ifl 

the  front  of  the  face  to  the  insertion  of  the 
1* 

An/I  yet  the  Madras  elephants  have  been  said  to  be  from 
lo>  fO  feet  high.  Now  let  us  see  how  dimensions  shrink 
the  severity  of  measurement.  Mr.  Corse  heard  from 
gentlemen  who  had  been  at  Dacca,  that  the  Nabob 
bad  an  elephant  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Corse  was 
iss  to  measure  him,  especially  as  he  had  seen  the  elc- 
often  at  a  former  period,  and  then  supposed  him  to 
to  «!.•  tt«M  of  iht  eoobiuw  into  which  the  *U4  ekphanlt  we 


•ftdi&eac+rttued' 


be  12  feet  high.    He  accordingly  went  to  Dacca.    At  first 
■nt  for  the  mahote  or  drrfer,  who  without  hesitation 

assured  htm  that  the  elephant  was  from  10  to  12  cubits, 
thai  to  18  feet  high ;  but  added  that  he  could  not 

bring  the  elephant  for  Mr.  Corse's  examination  without  the 
Nabob's  permission.  Permission  was  asked  and  granted. 
Mr.  Corse  measured  the  elephant  exactly,  and  was  rather 
surprised  tu  find  that  the  animal  did  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
height. 

/y.    The  white  elephants  so  much  esteemed  by  tho 
Indian  sovereigns  are  merely  Albinos, 

Geographical  Distribution.— The  Asiatic  elephant  in- 
habits the  greater  part  of  the  warm  countries  ot  Asia,  and 
the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Mr  Corse 
slates  that  the  elephants  fur  the  service  of  the  East  India 
[>any  are  generally  taken  in  the  provinces  of  China- 
gong  and  Tiperah  ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard,  tho- 

mthward  of  Chtttagong,  in  the  Burmah  territories  and 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  are  of  a  superior  breed.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  he  observes  that  the  elephants  taken  to  the 
south  of  the  Goumty  river,  which  divides  the  province  of 
Tiperah  from  east  to  west,  were  generally  better  than  those 
taken  tO  the  north  of  that  river;  and  though  elephants 
were  taken  at  Pilibet  as  far  north  as  lat*  29°  in  the  vizier 
of  Oude*s  territories  yet  the  vizier,  and  also  the  officers  of 
his  court,  gave  those  taken  in  Chitlagong  and  Tiperah  a 
decided  preference,  they  being  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Pilibet  elephant.  Till  the  year  1790  Tiperah  was 
a  part  of  the  Chitlagong  province  ;  and  so  sensible  was  the 
Bengal  government  of  the  superiority  of  the  southern  ele- 
phants for  carrying  burdens,  enduring  fatigue,  and  being 
less  liable  to  ca  bat  in  the  then  late  contracts  *  for 

supplying  the  army,  the  contractor  was  bound  not  to  send 
any  elephant  to  the  military  stations  taken  north  of 
Chitlagong  province.  Hence  Mr  Corse  concludes  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  the  natural  clime,  and  the  most  favourable  for 
producing  tlw  largest,  the  best,  and  the  hardiest  elephant; 
and  that  when  this  animal  migrates  beyond  the  tropics  the 
species  degenerates.  He  speaks  of  elephants  being  taken 
on   th  of  Malabar  as  far  north  as  the  territories  of 

theCoorgah  rajah  ;  but  adds  that  these  were  much  infV 
tu  the  Ceylon  elephant,  and  that  from  this  circumstance 
the  report  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ceylon  elephant  to  all 
others  probably  originated.  He  remarks  that  most  uf  the 
previous  accounts  respecting  the  Asiatic  elephant  had  been 
given   by  penile  resided  many  on  the 

coa^t  of  Malabar  or  Coroniandel,  where,  at   tl,  they 

bad  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Chtttagong  or  the 
Pejrp  elephant 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in   the   paper  above  notice]  -hat 

E/ephas  Indtcm  and  lihinacfrox  tifiicornh  are  both  ubun- 
danl  in  the  forests  and  hills  of  the  lower  region  of  Nc; 
whence,  in   the  rainy  season,  they  ii  the  cultural 

pints  of  the  Turfu  to  feed  upon  the  rice  crops. 

H*t'!  1,  $-c. — In  a  state  of  nature  tlie 

phantltvec  in  gn  which  are  generally  said 

to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  old 
are  sometimes  termed.    From  time  ism> 
has  been  brought  under  tl  m  of  mant  and  train*  I 

to  swell  tho  pomp  of  pageants,  and  add  to  the  terrors  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  perforin  the  more  useful  offices  of  a  beast 
burthen  and  draught,  and  the  more  dreadful   one  of  03 

cnting  the  sentence  sf  death  on  criminals.    It  has  bt 
long  made  atalist  in 

the  great  hunting  parties;  and  from  the  same  eadj  period 
has  been  made  u  and  cruel  pli 

sures  of  Eastern  princes  1  lo  combat  i 

only  with  other  elephants  but  with  various  wild  aninr 
Our  limits  mil  not  sHow  as  to  enter  into  the  highly  in 

ati   detail  of  the    mode  of  ca]  normous 

animal,   fitc,  &c. ;  and  we  roust  refer  tl  the 

1  volume  of  the  Menageries^,  whei  I  find  an 

abundant  and  amusing  collection  of  anecdol  ;c«d 

Lhis  subject,  as  well  as  a  complete  history  of  the  e 
pliant,  both  in  the  wild  stale  and  a»  I  mail. 

The  tusks  of  both  species  still  form,  as  they  did  from   the 
earliest  period)*,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.     T! 
which  is  now  sought  for  useful  purposes  and 
minor  importance,  was  in  great  request  with  the  antieat 

*  Mr.  Cotrw't  |ia[KT  un  recul  be! 

0  of  th#  moae  of 
capturing  tho  Iodiai, 

*  '  Library  ol 
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Here  we  see  that  the  almost  pyramidical  form  of  the  skull 
in  the  Indian  species  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  more 
rounded  form  and  contour  of  that  of  the  African  species.  The' 
front  of  the  head  is  concave  in  the  Indian  species,  while  in 
the  African  it  is  rather  convex ;  there  are  esides  other 
differences. 

Internally  we  find  a  beautiful  provision  for  increasing  the 
surface  necessary  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  combined 
with  strength  and  lightness. 

The  other  parts  of  the  skull  most  worthy  of  note  are  the 
nasal  bones,  of  which  the  elephant  possesses  only  a  kind  of 
imitation :  the  lachrymal  bones  are  entirely  wanting.  The 
cervical  vertebra  form  a  short  and  stiff  series,  allowing 
hardly  more  than  a  limited  motion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side,  a  more  extended  action  being  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  flexibility  of  the  trunk,  and  a  firm  support  for  the 
head  being  the  principal  object  to  be  attained.  The 
spinous  processes  of  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra?  are  ex- 
ceedingly long  for  the  attachment  of  the  great  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  neck  (Ugamentum  nucha  or  pax-wax). 
Blumenbach  puts  the  number  of  ribs,  and  consequently  of 
dorsal  vertebra,  at  19  pairs,  observing  that  this,  at  least,  is 


the  case  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Asiatic  elephant  at  Cassel 
Blair,  he  remarks,  found  the  same  number  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  which  he  has  given  an  account ;  and  a  manuscript 
Italian  description  of  the  elephant  which  died  at  Florence 
in  1657  confirms  this  statement.  Allen  Moulins,  on  the 
contrary  (Anatomical  Account  of  the  Elephant  burned  in 
Dublin,  London,  1682,  4to.)»  and  Daubenton,  represent  the 
number  of  pairs  as  20.  The  elephant  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Chunee,  formerly  of 
Exeter  Change)  has  19  paira  of  ribs;  and  that  in  the 
British  Museum  has  the  same  number,  14  true  and  & 
false ;  but  Mr.  Gray  informs  us  that,  in  a  second  speci 
men  of  a  young  one,  the  bones  of  which  have  not  been 
separated,  there  are  20  pairs,  1 5  true  and  5  false.  There 
are  only  three  lumbar  vertebra.  The  margin  of  the  sca- 
pula, which  is  turned  towards  the  spine,  and  is  shortest  in 
most  of  the  proper  quadrupeds,  is  the  longest  in  the  elephant, 
as  it  is  in  the  Cheiroptera,  most  of  the  Quadrumana,  and 
especially  in  man.  There  is  no  Ugamentum  teres,  and  con- 
sequently no  impression  on  the  head  of  the  femur  or  thigh 
bone. 


Skeleton  of  Ebphsot 


Structure  of  internal  soft  parts.— The  following  internal 
soft  parts  are  more  particularly  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
elephant.  .  Brain,  $c.— A  portion  of  the  dura  mater  from 
an  Asiatic  elephant  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Royal  Collage  of  Surgeons,  in  London  (Gallery  No.  1346), 
where  the  termination  of  the  falx  and  the  commencement 
of  the  tentorium  or  process  which  separates  the  cerebrum 
from  the  cerebellum  are  shown.  The  two  fibrous  layers  of 
the  dura  mater  are  separated  by  a  softer  cellular  substance, 
a  which  the  vessels  ramify ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  thickness  of  the  dura  mater  is  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  skull,  and  of  the  entire  animal,  but  not  to  the  size 
of  the  brain,  which  does  not  much  exceed  that  of  the 
human  brain,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  preparation  of  the 
brain  of  a  young  Asiatic  elephant  (No.  1331).  For  though 
the  absolute  size  of  the  organ  exceeds  that  of  man,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  cerebrum  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  brain, 
and  especially  that  part  of  the  hemisphere  which  forms  the 
loof  and  sides  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  much  less.  The 
hemispheres  are  broad  and  short,  with  a  considerable  de- 
velopment of  the  natiform  protuberance.  The  convolu- 
tions are  comparatively  small  and  numerous.  A  lateral 
section  has  been  removed  from  the  left  hemisphere,  which 
shows  that  the  anfractuosities  are  also  deep,  extending  in 
some  cases  more  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.    The  hippocampus  is  comparatively 


smaller  than  in  the  ass,  and  the  corpus  striatum  larger 
The  ventricle  is  seen  to  be  continued  into  the  olfactory 
bulb.     The  cerebellum  is  of  considerable  width,  and  its 
surface,  as  shown  by  the  lateral  section,  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous and  complex  anfractuosities.     The  tuber  annulare 
corresponds  in  size  to  the  development  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum.    The  corpora  olivana  are  remarkably 
prominent     The  origins  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves  are 
shown,  among  which  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair, 
which  supplies  the  proboscis,  are  remarkable  for  their  pro- 
digious size ;    whilst  the  optic  nerves,  and  those  which 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  are  remarkable  for  their 
small  size.    The  pia  mater  is  left  on  with  the  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.    A  bristle  is  placed  in  the  infuncu- 
bulum.    (Cat  Gallery,  vol.  iii.)     The  brain  in  man  is&am 
JL  to  i  of  the  body,  that  of  the  elephant  ^    The  ^omach 
fs  simple,  the  intestines  are  very  *^"et 
C83cum  enormous.    In  the  sanguiferous  system  the  heart* 
worSw  of  note,  and  a  section  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle of  that  of  an  Asiatic  elephant  may  be .seen  in  the 
museum  last  mentioned  (Gallery,  No.  9^  ).  ^«««1. 
which,  in  some  other  respects,  singularly  resembles  th^ 
RndfiniiiL  three  vena)  cava)  terminate  in  the  right  auricl^ 
SSL ^ttotoSKTalvj.  which  projects  between  tU* 
JSSTnJik.  inferior  and  left  superior  cavce,  there  is  als^^ 
Sftta  PorcupflnTaru.UmontPof  a  superior  «ta*  ^ 
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tending  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  right 
superior  cava.  The  tricuspid  valve,  and  its  chord©  tendi- 
neae  and  column©  carnece,  are  also  well  displayed.  (Cat 
Gallery,  vol.  ii.) 

Reproduction,  $c— Romantic  stories  were  formerly  told 
of  the  extreme  modesty  of  elephants ;  hut  Mr.  Corse  has 
disproved  these  and  others  which  asserted  that  they  would 
only  reproduce  the  species  in  a  state  of  nature,  by  showing 
that  captivity  and  numerous  witnesses  formed  no  obstacle: 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  experiments  recorded 
by  him  were  made  in  India.  Copulatio  more  equino.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months  and  some  days.  The 
female  mentioned  by  Mr.  Corse  produced  a  fine  male,  which 
was  thirty-five  inches  and  a  half  high  just  twenty  months 
and  eighteen  days  after  she  was  first  covered.  The  breasts 
of  the  female  are  placed  under  the  chest,  and  the  young 
one  sucks,  not  with  the  trunk,  but  with  the  mouth.  '  The 
young  of  the  elephant,  at  least  all  those  I  have  seen/ 
writes  Mr.  Corse, '  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast  soon 
after  birth ;  pressing  it  with  the  trunk,  which,  by  natural 
instinct,  they  know  will  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily 
into  the  mouth  while  sucking.  Elephants  never  lie  down 
to  give  their  young  ones  suck ;  and  it  often  happens,  when 
the  dam  is  tall,  that  she  is  obliged  for  some  time  to  bend 
her  body  towards  her  young  to  enable  him  to  reach  the 
nipple  with  his  mouth ;  consequently,  if  ever  the  trunk  was 
used  to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple,  it  would  be  at  this  period, 
when  he  is  making  laborious  efforts  to  reach  it  with  his 
mouth,  but  which  he  could  always  easily  do  with  his  trunk 
if  it  answered  the  purpose.  In  sucking,  the  young  elephant 
always  grasps  the  nipple  (which  projects  horizontally  from 
the  breast)  with  the  side  of  his  mouth.  I  have  very  often 
observed  this ;  and  so  sensible  are  the  attendants  of  it,  that, 
with  them,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  raise  a  small  mound 
of  earth,  about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to 
stand  on,  and  thus  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending 
her  body  every  time  she  gives  suck,  which  she  cannot 
readily  do  when  tied  to  her  picket'  The  maternal 
affection  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  the  female 
elephant,  at  least  in  captivity ;  for  the  same  author  states 
that  tame  elephants  are  never  suffered  to  remain  loose,  as 
instances  occur  of  the  mother  leaving  her  young  and  es- 
caping into  the  woods ;  and  he  says  that  if  a  wild  elephant 
happens  to  be  separated  from  her  young,  for  only  two  days, 
though  giving  suck,  she  never  afterwards  recognises  or  ac- 
knowledges it.  '  This  separation,'  adds  Mr.  Corse, '  some- 
times happened  unavoidably,  when  they  were  enticed 
separately  into  the  outlet  of  the  Keddah.  I  have  been 
much  mortified  at  such  unnatural  conduct  in  the  mother, 
particularly  when  it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew 
its  dam,  and,  by  its  plaintive  cries  and  submissive  approaches, 
solicited  her  assistance.' 

Living  Species. 

Elephas  Indicus.  The  Asiatic  elephant  differs  from  the 
African  species,  not  only  in  its  greater  size  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  teeth  and  skull,  but  also  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  ears,  the  paler  brown  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  in  having  four  nails  on  the  hind  feet  instead  of 
three.  The  sagacity  of  this  species  is  also  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  African  elephants ;  but  though 
many  wonderful  stories  are  told,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
true  as  they  are  wonderful,  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
which  it  long  retains  of  benefits  conferred,  or  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  it  '  treasures  up  a  wrong,'  and  though  the  in- 
stances of  its  docility,  both  antient  and  modern  are  very 
extraordinary,  we  agree,  upon  the  whole,  with  Baron  Cuvier, 
who  observes,  that  after  having  studied  these  animals  a  long 
time,  he  never  found  their  intelligence  surpass  that  of  a 
dog  nor  of  many  other  carnivorous  animals.  It  is  impos- 
ing to  see  such  a  mountain  of  vitality  obedient  to  the  voice 
of  its  keeper  and  performing  feats  at  his  dictation ;  and 
the  massive  gravity  of  its  physiognomy  assists  the  im- 
pression. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Corse's  description  of  a  perfect 
Asiatic  Elephant.  An  elephant  is  said  to  be  perfect  when 
his  ears  are  large  and  rounded,  not  ragged  or  indented  at 
the  margin ;  his  eyes  of  a  dark  hazle  colour  free  from  specks; 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  without  dark  or  black 
spots  of  any  considerable  size;  his  trunk  large,  and  his  tail 
long,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground. 
There  must  be  five  nails  on  each  of  his  fore-feet,  and  four 
on  each  of  the  hind  ones,  making  eighteen  in  all ;  his  head 


well  set  on  and  carried  rather  high ;  the  arch  of  curve  of 
his  back  rising  gradually  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middle, 
and  thence  descending  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  all 
his  joints  firm  and  strong. 

The  following  are  the  castes  {Zat)  or  varieties  of  the 
Asiatic  elephant  noticed  by  Mr.  Corse.  Both  males  and 
females  are  divided  into  two  castes,  by  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
viz.,  the  Koomareah  (of  a  princely  race)  and  the  Merghee 
(hunting  elephant,  from  mrigah  a  deer,  or  hunting,  or  from 
its  slender  make),  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance, shape,  or  size  of  the  tusks  in  the  male,  as  these 
serve  merely  to  characterize  some  varieties  in  the  species. 
The  Koomareah  is  deep-bodied,  strong,  and  compact,  with 
a  large  trunk  and  short  but  thick  legs.  The  Merghee  is 
generally  taller  but  is  not  so  compact  nor  so  strong :  he 
travels  faster,  has  a  lighter  body,  and  his  trunk  is  both  short 
and  slender  in  proportion  to  his  height  As  a  large  trunk 
is  considered  a  great  beauty  in  an  elephant,  the  Koomareah 
is  preferred,  but  not  only  for  this,  but  for  its  superior 
strength,  and  greater  capability  of  sustaining  fatigue.  The 
mixed  breed  is  held  in  greater  or  less  estimation  in  pro- 
portion as  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  Koomareah  or 
Merghee.  A  breed  from  a  pure  Koomereah  and  Merghee 
is  termed  Sunkareah  (from  sunkarah,  a  mixture),  or  Mergha- 
bauliah  (for  the  most  part  Merghee) ;  but  a  farther  mixture 
or  crossing  of  the  breed  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for 
the  hunters  to  ascertain  the  variety.  Besides  the  Kootfuir 
reah,  Merghee*  and  SunkareaJi  breeds,  several  varieties  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  same  herd ;  but  the  nearer  an 
elephant  approaches  to  the  true  Koomareah  the  more  he 
is  preferred,  especially  by  the  natives,  and  the  higher  will 
be  his  price;  though  Europeans  are  not  so  particular,  and 
will  sometimes  prefer  a  female  Merghee  for  hunting  and 
riding  when  she  has  good  paces  and  is  mild  and  tractable. 
The  variety  of  male  termed  Dauntelah  (toothy,  having 
large  fine  teeth,)  produces  the  largest  tusks  and  the  finest 
ivory:  his  head  is  strongly  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Mooknah  (probably  from  mookh,  the  mouth  or  face),  which 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  a  female 
elephant,  and  the  tusks  of  some  of  the  females  are  so  small 
as  not  to  appear  beyond  the  Up,  while  in  others  they  are 
almost  as  large  as  in  the  variety  of  male  called  Mooknah 
The  Dauntelah  is  generally  more  daring  and  less  manage- 
able than  the  Mooknah ;  and  for  this  reason,  until  the  tern-, 
per  and  disposition  are  ascertained,  the  Europeans  prefer 
the  Mooknah  ;  but  the  natives  who  are  fond  of  show  gene- 
rally take  their  chance,  and  prefer  the  Dauntelah:  and 
though  there  is  a  material  difference  in  their  appearance  as 
well  as  in  the  value  of  their  tusks,  yet  if  they  are  of  the 
same  caste,  size,  and  disposition,  and  perfect  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  in  their  price. 

There  are  many  varieties  between  the  Mooknah  and 
Dauntelah,  and  these  are  varied  according  to  the  variation 
of  the  form  of  the  tusks  from  the  projecting  horizontal,  bat 
rather  elevated,  curve  of  the  Pullung-Daunt*  of  the  true 
Dauntelah,  to  the  nearly  straight  tusks  of  the  Mooknah, 
which  point  directly  downwards. 

Thus  the  Goneish  or  Ganesa,  which  is  a  Dauntelah  that 
has  never  had  but  one  tusk  and  this  of  thepuUung  sort,; 
and  which  is  so  called  from  Ganesa,  the  Hindu  god  of 
wisdom,  who  is  represented  with  a  head  like  an  elephant's 
with  only  one  tooth,  was  sold  in  Mr.  Corse's  time  to  the 
Hindu  princes  for  a  very  high  price,  to  be  kept  in  state  and 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  Another  variety  of  the  Daunte- 
lah has  the  large  tusks  pointing  downwards  and  projecting 
only  a  little  beyond  the  trunk:  he  is  then  saia  to  have 
Soor  or  Choordaunt  (Hog's  teeth).  A  third  is  the  Puttel- 
dauntee,  whose  tusks  are  straight  like  those  of  the  MooknaK 
only  much  longer  and  thicker.  The  Ankoos  Dauntee  is  a 
fourth,  and  has  one  tusk  growing  nearly  horizontal,  like  the 
Pullung-Daunt,  and  the  other  like  the  Puttul-Daunt,  and 
there  are  other  less  distinct  varieties. 

The  term  Goondah  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  those 
wandering  male  elephants  which  are  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  males  generally  taken  with  the  herd,  the 
Goondah  departing  from  it  or  returning  to  it  according  to 
his  desire.  The  Goondahs  are  supposed  to  be  rarely  taken 
with  the  herd :  when  they  are  so  taken,  their  violence  and 
ferocity  renders  them  most  destructive.  Mr.  Corse  relates 
an  instance  of  the  ungovernable  passions  and  terrible  havodt 


*  P*ll*ng  signifies  a  bed  or  cot,  and  davnl  teeth  |  and,  from  tb«  tasks  »•*• 
jecting  so  regularly,  and  being  a  little  curved  and  elevated  at  the  s»Uw>M» 
the  natives  suppose  a  man  might  lie  on  them  at  bis  ease,  as  on  a  bed.  (Cons.1 
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Ofteasioned  by  the  savage  disposition  of  one,  or  at  least  a 
Urge  male  that  was  supposed  to  be  one,  when  in  the  Ked- 
dah*.  He  was  at  length  tied  and  led  out,  but  his  untarae- 
tble  spirit  could  not  brook  restraint,  and  after  languishing 
about  40  days  he  died. 

M r.  Hodgson  in  his  paper  '  on  the  Mammalia  of  NepaT 
(Zool.  Proc.  1834)  suggests  that  there  are  two  varieties,  or 
perhaps  rather  species  of  the  Indian  elephant,  Elephas  In- 
dian, viz.,  the  Ceylonese,  and  that  of  the  Saul  Forest. 
The  Ceylonese  has  a  smaller,  lighter  head,  which  is  carried 
more  elevated ;  it  has  also  higher  fore-quarters.  The  ele- 
phant of  the  Saul  Forest  has  sometimes  nails  on  its  hinder 

The  height  to  which  the  Asiatic  elephant  will  attain 
has  been  variously  stated :  but  upon  a  strict  examination 
of  alleged  great  heights,  the  natural  disposition  among  men 
to  exaggerate  has  generally  been  detected. 

A  male  elephant  recorded  by  Mr.  Corse  was  at  its  birth 
35  inches  hign. 

Feet.  laches. 

In  one  year  he  grew  11  inches,  and  was   .  3  10  high. 

la  the  2nd  year  8  „  ....  4      6     n 

la  the  3rd  year  6  „  ....  5  0     „ 

lo  the  4th  year  5  „  .55,, 

la  the  5th  year  5  „  ...    ^  5  10     „ 

lo  the  6th  year  3J  „  .    .    .  6  lj    „ 

In  the  7th  year  2*  „  ....  6      4     „ 

A  female  elephant  was  six  feet  nine  inches  high  at  the 
tune  she  came  to  Mr.  Corse's  possession,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  14  years  old  according  to  the  hunters ;  but,  according 
to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Corse,  she  was  only  1 1  years  of  age. 
During  the  next  five  years,  before  she  was  covered,  she  grew 
only  six  inches,  but,  while  pregnant,  she  grew  five  inches 
in  21   months,  and  in  the  following   17  months,  though 
again  pregnant,  she  grew  only  half  an  inch.     Mr.  Corse 
then  lost  sight  of  her.    She  was  at  this  time  about  19  years 
old  and  had  perhaps  attained  her  full  growth.    Her  young 
one  was  then  not  20  months  old,  yet  he  was  four  feet  five 
inches  and  a  half  high,  having  grown  18  inches  since  his 
birth.     It  thus  appears  that  no  certain  standard  of  growth, 
for  captive  elephants,  at  least,  can  be  depended  on :   nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  satisfactory  data  for  defining  the 
age  at  which  the  animal  ceases  to  grow.    Mr.  Corse  con- 
jectures that  elephants  attain  their  full  growth  between  the 
rof  18  and  24.    With  regard  to  the  height,  the  East  In- 
Company's  standard  for  serviceable  elephants  was,  in 
Mr.  Corse's  time,  seven  feet  and  upwards,  measured  at  the 
i  shoulder  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are.    At  the  middle 
if  the  back,  they  are  considerably  higher;  and  the  curve  or 
arch,  particularly  in  young  elephants,  makes  a  difference  of 
several  inches.    The  lessening  of  this  curve  is  a  sign  of  old 
age  when  not  brought  on  by  disease  or  violence.    During 
the  war  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  of  the  1 50  elephants  under 
'  the  management  of  Captain  Sandys,  not  one  was  ten  feet 
;  high,  and  only  a  few  males  nine  feet  and  a  half.    Mr.  Corse 
>■  was  very  particular  in  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  ele- 
|  ahants  employed  at  Madras,  and  with  the  army  under 
[  Marquis  Cornwallis,  where  there  were  both  Ceylon  and 
f  Bengal  elephants,  and  he  was  assured  that  those  of  Ceylon 
■  vera  neither  higher  nor  superior,  in  any  respect,  to  those 
-  tf  Bengal :  nay,  some  officers  asserted  that  they  were  con- 
i  ttferably  inferior  in  point  of  utility. 

The  only  elephant  ever  heard  of  by  Mr.  Corse  as  exceed- 
ing 10  feet,  on  good  authority,  was  a  male  belonging  to 
I  Asaph  TJ1  Dowlah,  formerly  vizier  of  Oude.    The  following 
:  ware  his  dimensions : — 

Feet.  Inches. 

From  foot  to  foot  over  the  shoulder      22  10} 

From  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  perpendicular  height  10  6 
From  the  top  of  the  head,  when  set  up  as  he  ought 

to  march  in  state 12  2 

From  the  front  of  the  face  to  the  insertion  of  the 

tail 15  11 

And  yet  the  Madras  elephants  have  been  said  to  be  from 
17  to  20  feet  high.  Now  let  us  see  how  dimensions  shrink 
before  the  severity  of  measurement.  Mr.  Corse  heard  from 
several  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  Dacca,  that  the  Nabob 
there  had  an  elephant  about  14  feet  high.  Mr.  Corse  was 
desirous  to  measure  him,  especially  as  he  had  seen  the  ele- 
phant often  at  a  former  period,  and  then  supposed  him  to 

•  KmiSak  U  Ow  nemt  of  the  enelofWt  into  which  the  wild  elephant*  are 
idftn  tad  thca  cap  t  wed, 


be  12  feet  hisjh.  He  accordingly  went  to  Dacca.  At  first 
he  sent  for  the  mahote  or  driver,  who  without  hesitation 
assured  him  that  the  elephant  was  from  10  to  12  cubits, 
that  is  from  15  to  18  feet  high ;  but  added  that  he  could  not 
bring  the  elephant  for  Mr.  Corse's  examination  without  the 
Nabob's  permission.  Permission  was  asked  and  granted. 
Mr.  Corse  measured  the  elephant  exactly,  and  was  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  animal  did  not  exceed  10  feet  in 
height. 

Variety.  The  white  elephants  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indian  sovereigns  are  merely  Albinos. 

Geographical  Distribution.— -The  Asiatic  elephant  in- 
habits the  greater  part  of  the  warm  countries  of  Asia,  and 
the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Mr.  Corse 
states  that  the  elephants  for  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  generally  taken  in  the  provinces  of  Chitta- 
gong  and  Tiperah ;  but  from  what  he  had  heard,  those  to 
the  southward  of  Chittagong,  in  the  Burmah  territories  and 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  are  of  a  superior  breed.  In  confirmation 
of  this  opinion,  he  observes  that  the  elephants  taken  to  the 
south  of  the  Goomty  river,  which  divides  the  province  of 
Tiperah  from  east  to  west,  were  generally  better  than  those 
taken  to  the  north  of  that  river;  and  though  elephants 
were  taken  at  Pilibet  as  far  north  as  lat  29°  in  the  vizier 
of  Oude's  territories,  yet  the  vizier,  and  also  the  officers  of 
his  court,  gave  those  taken  in  Chittagong  and  Tiperah  a 
decided  preference,  they  being  much  larger  and  stronger 
than  the  Pilibet  elephant.  Till  the  year  1790  Tiperah  was 
a  part  of  the  Chittagong  province ;  and  so  sensible  was  the 
Bengal  government  of  the  superiority  of  the  southern  ele- 

Ehants  for  carrying  burdens,  enduring  fatigue,  and  being 
jss  liable  to  casualties,  that  in  the  then  late' con  tracts*  for 
supplying  the  army,  the  contractor  was  bound  not  to  send 
any  elephant  to  the  military  stations  taken  north  of  the 
Chittagong  province.  Hence  Mr.  Corse  concludes  the  torrid 
zone  to  be  the  natural  clime,  and  the  most  favourable  for 
producing  the  largest,  the  best,  and  the  hardiest  elephant ; 
and  that  when  this  animal  migrates  beyond  the  tropics  the 
species  degenerates.  He  speaks  of  elephants  being  taken 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  far  north  as  the  territories  of 
the  Coorgah  rajah  ;  but  adds  that  these  were  much  inferior 
to  the  Ceylon  elephant,  and  that  from  this  circumstance 
the  report  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ceylon  elephant  to  all 
others  probably  originated.  He  remarks  that  most  of  the 
previous  accounts  respecting  the  Asiatic  elephant  had  been 
given  by  gentlemen  who  resided  many  years  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel,  where,  at  that  time,  they 
had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Chittagong  or  the 
Pegu  elephant. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  paper  above  noticed,  states  that 
Elephas  Indicus  and  Rhinoceros  unicornis  are  both  abun- 
dant in  the  forests  and  hills  of  the  lower  region  of  Nepal, 
whence,  in  the  rainy  season,  they  issue  into  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  Tar&i  to  feed  upon  the  rice  crops. 

Habits,  Utility  to  Man,  fyc. — In  a  state  of  nature  the 
Asiatic  elephant  lives  in  great  herds,  which  are  generally  said 
to  be  under  the  conduct  of  the  old  males,  or  bulls,  as  they 
are  sometimes  termed.  From  time  immemorial  the  species 
has  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man  t  and  trained 
to  swell  the  pomp  of  pageants,  and  add  to  the  terrors  of  war, 
as  well  as  to  perform  the  more  useful  offices  of  a  beast  of 
burthen  and  draught,  and  the  more  dreadful  one  of  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  death  on  criminals.  It  has  been 
long  made  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  the  Orientalist  in 
the  great  hunting  parties ;  and  from  the  same  early  period 
has  been  made  to  minister  to  the  wanton  and  cruel  plea- 
sures of  Eastern  princes  by  being  stimulated  to  combat  not 
only  with  other  elephants  but  with  various  wild  animals. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  highly  inte- 
resting detail  of  the  mode  of  capturing  this  enormous 
animal,  &c,  &c. ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  Menageries  X,  where  he  will  find  an 
abundant  and  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes  connected 
with  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  complete  history  of  the  ele- 
phant, both  in  the  wild  state  and  as  the  servant  of  man. 

The  tusks  of  both  species  still  form,  as  they  did  from  the 
earliest  periods,  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  ivory 
which  is  now  sought  for  useful  purposes  and  ornaments  of 
minor  importance,  was  in  great  request  with  the  anticnt 

•  Mr.  Corae'a  paper  wa§  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1799. 
f  The  earliest  extant  account  in  any  European  Inngu&uo  of  the  mode  of 
capturing  the  Indian  elephant  is  in  A  man,  Indihe,  chap.  13. 
X  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  8vo.,  London,  1831, 
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Greeks  and  Romans  for  various  domestic  uses,  as  well  as 
for  the  Chrya-elephanline  statuary  rendered  so  famous  by 
Phidias.  Of  these  rich  statues  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  especially  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  appear  to 
have  heen  the  master-pieces. 


14' Jf 


Kleplias  Imlicu* — Asiatic  Elephant, 

\Frit\uiM.  —  The  AIYii  an  elephant  is  less  than 
the  Asiatic.  The  head  is  rounded j  the  front  convex  in- 
stead of  concave  i  the  ears  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  Asiatic  species ;  and  the  general  number  of  nails  on 
each  hind  foot  is  only  three  instead  of  four. 

Geographical  Distribution, — From  Senegal  to  the  Ca|M 
of  Good  Hope,  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  species  is  found  up  the  whole  oriental  side  of  Africa,  or 
whether  it  is  there  replaced  by  the  preceding  species. 

Habit*,  Utility  t<>  Man,  ^c— The  flesh  is  relished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  many  districts  of  Africa.  Major  Denham 
speaks  of  it  as  being  esteemed  by  all,  and  even  eaten  in 
secret  by  the  first  people  about  the  sheikh  ;  and  he  says 
t  hat  though  it  looked  coarse  it  was  better  flavoured  than  any 
beef  he  found  in  the  country.  The  antient  Romans  con- 
sidered the  trunk  as  the  most  delicious  part;  but  Le  Vai! 
.ant  speaks  of  the  foot  as  a  dish  fur  a  king.  The  disposi 
tiou  of  this  species  is  supposed  to  be  more  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  Asiatic  elephant ;  though  its  habits  in  a  state  of 
nature  do  not  greatly  differ.     It  is  not  now  tamed  •  but 


Elephas  Afrlcanm.  *  African  Elephant 

there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  Carthaginians 
availed  themselves  of  the  us  the 

\M  did  nf  those  of  the  Asiatic  elephftnt.  The  elephants 
exhibited  in  ihe  Roman  arena  by  Ctesar  and  Pompcy 
appear  to  have  been  Africans  ;  and  from  them  principal  I y, 
if  not  entirely,  the  Ivory  tor  ornamental  purposes  and  the 
It&tues  above  alluded  to  have  been  taken.     The 

tusk?  of  this  species  are  of  great  siz 


Fossil  Species. 

The  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  (Pliocene  period  of  Lyell)  abound  in 
of  roeetit  genera,  and   among  them  the 
elephantl  are  very  numerous.    The  alluvium,  the  c 
ossiferous  caverns,  the  osseous  breccias,  and  the  subn 
formations  afford  the  most  numerous  exam] 
('Regne  Animal/  last  edit.)  observes  that  there  ar 
under  the  earth,  in  almost  all  parts  of  b 
bones  of  a  species  of  elephant  approximating  to  the 
Asiatic  species,  but  whose  grinders  have  the  rib 
enamel  narrower  and  straiter,  the  alveoli  of  the  tusk 
in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw  more  obtuse.     Ai 
dual,  he  adds,  found  in  the  ice  on    the  co^  - 
appeared  to  have  been  covered  wilh  hair  of  iv 
that  it  might  have  been  possible  for  this  speck. 
lived  in  cold  climates,     The  species  has,  he  con  clue 
since  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  globe, 
he  characterizes  (Ossemens  Fossiles)  as  ha\ 
gated  skull,  a  concave  front,  very  long  alveoli  for  th 
the   lower  jaw  obtuse,  the  grinders  larger, 
marked  with  closer  set  ribands  of  enamel,  and  h* 
nates   it  as   The  fossil  Elephant,  Elephas  j> 
Blumenbaeh,  Elephas  Mammonteui,   Fischer 
moth  of  the  Russians. 


ts  of 
,WO, 
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Skull  of  Elepha*  PHmifpniai. 

Mammoth's,  or  elephant's  bono  and  tusks  occur  ll 
out  Russia,  and  more  particularly  in  Eastern  Sibej 
the  Arctic   marshes,  &c.     The  tusks  are  rer] 
and  in  so  high  a  state  of  preservation  I 
iirtifle  of  commerce,  and  are  employed  in  the 
u  whet  me>  be  termed  the  living  ivi 
though  the  fossil  tusks  fetch  an  inferior  pn< 
fbftsil  ivory  forms  the  priucipal  material  on  which  ll 
lien  ivory-turner  works.    The  tusks  most   at* 
Laiehovian  Isles  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Se 
the  lic^t  are  found  in  the  countries  near  the 
and  in  the  most  eastern  regions,  where  the  BoQ  in  tl 

summer  is  thawed  only  at  the  surface  i 
not  at  all.    In  1  71+9  a  Tungusian.  named  Schumarh.. 
generally  went  te  hunt  and  Qeh  at  the  peninsula  of  ' 
after  the  fishing  season  of  the  Lena  trej 
structed  for  his  wife  some  cabins  on  the  b 

ul,  and  had  embarked  to  seek  along   ti 
Mammoth   horns   (tusks).     One   day  he 

l  of  ice  a  shapeless  mass,  but  did  not  tl 
what   it    was.     In    1800   he  perceived  that   this 

disengaged  from  the  ice,  and  that  a 
nig  parts ;  and  towards  the  end  of  H 
entire  &ide  of  the  animal  at 
free  from  ice.    The  summer  of 
part  of  the  ice  between  the  earth  and  the  Mamm' 
such  was  the  object,  having  melted  more  ray 
rest,  the  plane  of  its  support  became  inclie 
enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own 
In  March,  1804,  Schumachoff  came  to  his 
having  cut  off  the  tusks,  exchanged  them 
for  goods  of  the  value  of  iilty  rubles.     We  shall  n 
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Mr.  Adams,  from  whose  account  these  particulars  are 
abridged,  speak  for  himself, 

'  Two  years  afterwards,  or  the  seventh  after  the  discovery 
of  the  mammoth,  I  fortunately  traversed  these  distant  and 
desert  regions,  and  I  congratulate  myself  in  being  able  to 
prove  a  met  which  appears  so  improbable.  I  found  the 
mammoth  still  in  the  same  place,  but  altogether  mutilated. 
The  prejudices  being  dissipated  because  the  Tungusian 
chief  hod  recovered  his  health,*  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  approach  to  the  carcase  of  the  mammoth ;  the  pro- 
prietor was  content  with  his  profit  from  the  tusks,  and  the 
Jakutski  of  the  neighbourhood  had  cut  off  the  flesh,  with 
which  they  fed  their  dogs  during  the  scarcity.  Wild 
beasts,  such  as  white  bears,  wolves,  wolverines,  and  foxes, 
also  led  upon  it,  and  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  were  seen 
around.  The  skeleton,  almost  entirely  cleared  of  its  flesh, 
remained  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one  fore-leg.  The 
spine  from  the  head  to  the  os  coccyjgis,t  one  scapula,  the 
basip  and  the  other  three  extremities  were  still  held  to- 
gether by  the  ligaments  and  by  parts  of  the  skin.  The 
Bead  was  covered  with  a  dry  skin ;  one  of  the  ears  well 
preserved  was  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  hairs.  All  these 
parts  have  necessarily  been  injured  in  transporting  them  a 
distance  of  1 1,000  wersts  (7330  miles) ;  yet  the  eyes  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  still  fie  distin- 
guisbed.{  This  mammoth  was  a  male,  with  a  long  mane 
on  the  neck,  but  without  tail  or  proboscis.'  (The  places  of 
the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  proboscis  are,  it  is  as- 
serted, visible  on  the  skull,  and  it  was  probably  devoured  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  tail.)  '  The  skin,  of  which  I  possess 
three-fourths,  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddish  wool  and  black  hairs.  The  dampness  of  the  spot, 
where  the  animal  had  lain  so  long,  had  in  some  degree  de- 
stroyed the  hair.  The  entire  carcase,  of  which  I  collected 
the  bones  on  the  spot,  is  four  archines  (9  feet  4  inches)  high, 
and  seven  archines  (16  feet  4  inches)  long  from  the  point 
of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the 
tusks,  which  are  a  toise  and  a  half  (9  feet  6  inches,  mea- 
suring along  the  curve ;  the  distance  from  the  base  or  root 
of  the  tusk  to  the  point  is  3  feet  7  inches)  in  length ;  the 
two  together  weighed  360  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  the  head  alone, 
with  the  tusks,  weighs  11  poods  and  a  half  (414  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois.) The  principal  object  of  my  care  was  to  separate 
the  bones*  to  arrange  them,  and  put  them  up  safely,  which 
was  done  with  particular  attention.  I  hod  the  satisfaction 
to  find  the  other  scapula,  which  had  remained  not  far  off. 
I  next  detached  the  skin  of  the  side  on  which  the  animal 
bad  lain,  which  was  well  preserved.  This  skin  was  of  such 
extraordinary  weight  that  ten  persons  found  great  difficulty 
transporting  it  to  the  shore.  After  this  rdug  the  ground 
different  places  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  its  bones 


were  buried,  but  principally  to  collect  all  the  hairs  which 
the  white  bears  had  trod  into  the  ground  while  devouring 


the  flesh.  Although  this  was  difficult  from  the  want  of 
proper  instruments,  I  succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a 
pood  (36  pounds)  of  hair.  In  a  few  days  the  work  was 
completed,  and  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  treasure 
which  amply  recompensed  me  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers 
of  the  journey,  and  the  considerable  expenses  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  place  where  I  found  the  mammoth  is  about  60 
paces  distant  from  the  shore,  and  nearly  100  paces  from  the 
escarpment  of  the  ice  from  which  it  had  fallen.  This  escarp- 
ment occupies  exactly  the  middle  between  the  two  points  of 
the  peninsula,  and  is  three  wersts  long  (two  miles),  and  in  the 
place  where  the  mammoth  was  found  this  rock  has  a  perpen- 
dicular elevation  of  30  or  40  toises.  Its  substance  is  a  clear 
pure  ice;  it  inclines  towards  the  sea ;  its  top  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  moss  and  friable  earth,  half  an  archine  (14  inches) 
in  thickness.  During  the  heat  of  the  month  of  July,  a 
part  of  this  crust  is  melted,  but  the  rest  remains  frozen. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  ascend  two  other  hills  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea ;  they  were  of  the  same  substance,  and 
less  covered  with  moss.  In  various  places  were  seen  enor- 
mous pieces  of  wood  of  all  the  kinds  produced  in  Siberia; 
and  also  mammoths'  horns  (tusks)  in  great  numbers  ap- 
peared between  the  hollows  of  the  rocks;  they  all  were  of 
astonishing  freshness.  How  all  these  things  could  become 
collected  there,  is  a  question  as  curious  as  it  is  difficult  to 
resolve.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  call  this  kind  of 
wood  Adamsckinoy  and  distinguish  it  from  the  floating 
pieces  of  wood  which  are  brought  down  by  the  large  rivers 
to  the  ocean,  and  collect  in  masses  on  the  shores  of  the 
frozen  sea.  The  latter  are  called  Noaehina.  I  have  seen, 
when  the  ice  melts,  large  lumps  of  earth  detached  from  the 
hills  mix  with  the  water,  ana  form  thick  muddy  torrents 
which  roll  slowly  towards  the  sea.  This  earth  forms  wedges 
which  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  of  ice.  The 
escarpment  of  ice  was  35  to  40  toises  high ;  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Tungusians,  the  animal  was,  when  they 
first  saw  it,  seven  toises  below  the  surface  of  the  ice,  &c. 
On  arriving  with  the  mammoth  at  Borchaya,  our  first  care 
was  to  separate  the  remaining  flesh  and  ligaments  from  the 
bones,  which  were  then  packed  up.  When  I  arrived  at 
Jakutsk,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  repurchase  the  tusks, 
and  from  thence  expedited  the  whole  to  St.  Petersburg.' 
The  skeleton  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy,  and 
the  skin  still  remains  attached  to  the  head  and  feet.  A 
part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  of  this  animal  Were 
sent  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented 
them  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
The  hair  is  entirely  separated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in 
one  very  small  part,  where  it  still  remains  attached.  It 
consists  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each 
there  are  several  varieties,  differing  in  length  and  thickness. 
That  remaining  fixed  on  the  skin  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
camel,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  very  thick  set,  and  curled 


Mammoth  found  in  Siberia.    Reduced  from  the  lithographic  plate  abore  mentioned. 

•  He  had  fallen  sick  from  alarm. on  first  hearing  of  the  discovery,  ai  it  was  considered  a  bad  omen. 

1  An  enor.  as  of  38  or  30  caudal  vertobra?  only  8  remained.  J  This  is  doubted  j  a  dried  substance  is  visible. 

P.  C,  No.  375.  Vol.  IX.— 2  Z 
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m  locks.  It  is  interspersed  with  a  few  bristles  about  three 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  Among  the  separate 
parcels  of  hair  are  3ome  rather  redder  than  the  short  hair 
just  mentioned,  about  four  inches  long ;  and  some  bristles 
nearly  black,  much  thicker  than  horsehair,  and  from  12 
to  18  inches  long.  The  skin  when  first  brought  to  the 
Museum  was  offensive ;  it  is  now  quite  dry  and  hard,  and 
where  most  compact  is  half  an  inch  thick.  Its  colour  is 
the  dull  black  of  the  living  elephants.  (On  the  Mammoth, 
or  Fossil  Elephant,  found  in  the  Ice  at  the  Mouth  of  the 
river  Lena,  in  Siberia,  unth  a  lithographic  Plate  of  the 
Skeleton.  From  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Impe- 
rial Acad,  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  London,  1819,  4to.) 

Fischer  indicates  the  following  species  of  fossil  elephants 
resting  principally  on  the  difference  of  form  in  the  molar 
teeth.  1 .  Elephas  mammonteus  ( E.  primigenius,  Blumenb.) 
2.  Elephas  panicus.  3.  Elephas  proboletes.  4.  Elephas 
pygmcBUS.  5.  Elephas  campylotes.  6.  Elephas  Kamenskii. 
M.  Nesti  proposes  a  species  under  the  name  of  Elephas 
Meridionalis,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  a  fresh- 
water formation  in  many  places  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
the  Val  d'Arno.  M.  Nesti  rests  principally  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  conformation  of  the  cranium,  and  especially 
on  an  apophysis  in  form  of  a  beak  which  terminates  the 
lower  jaw. 

Dr.  Harlan  is  of  opinion  that  there  are  two  species  of 
fossil  elephants  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Captain  Cautlcy  mentions  the  remains  of  elephants 
among  those  of  mammalia  found  by  him  in  the  Sewalik 
mountains,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  between 
the  Sutluj  and  the  Ganges,  partly  lying  on  the  slopes  among 
the  ruins  of  fallen  cliffs,  and  partly  in  situ  in  the  sandstone. 

ELEPH  ANTA,  a  small  island  about  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, bituated  between  the  island  of  Bombay  and  the 
Maharatta  shore,  distant  five  miles  from  the  latter  and 
seven  miles  from  the  castle  of  Bombay.  Its  name  among 
the  natives  is  Goiapori;  that  by  which  it  is  known  to 
Europeans  was  derived  from  the  figure  of  an  elephant  cut 
out  of  the  solid  black  rock  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill  about 
250  yards  from  the  landing-place,  and  which  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  in  approaching  the  island.  This  figure  has 
been  split  in  two,  apparently  by  means  of  gunpowder, 
which  injury  is  attributed  to  the  religious  zeal  of  trie  Por- 
tuguese invaders  of  Hindustan,  which  prompted  them  to 
destroy  whatever  they  considered  to  be  objects  of  pagan  wor- 
ship. In  1814  the  head  and  neck  of  the  elephant  dropped 
off,  and  the  figure  is  otherwise  in  such  a  state  of  decay  as  to 
threaten  its  speedy  fall.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  ele- 
phant stands  the  figure  of  a  horse,  also  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  description  inserted  in  the  Archcc- 
ologia  (vol.  vii.,  page  324),  says  that  this  figure  is  still  called 
the  horse  of  Alexander,  in  memory  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  has  been  attributed,  without  the  least  foundation, 
the  excavation  to  which  this  island  owes  its  celebrity. 
The  construction  of  this  cave  has  also  been  attributed,  with 
no  greater  probability,  to  Semiramis ;  its  origin  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity,  although  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  decay  is  seen  to  go  forward  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  the  work  of  any  very  remote  age. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave,  or  temple,  occurs  about  half  way 
up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain  or  rock  out  of  which 
it  is  excavated. 

The  length  of  this  temple,  measuring  from  the  entrance, 
which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  130  feet,  and  its  breadth  123 
feet ;  the  floor  not  being  level  the  height  varies  from  1 5  feet 
to  1 7£  feet.  The  roof  was  supported  by  26  pillars  and  8 
pilasters,  disposed  in  four  rows ;  but  several  of  the  pillars 
are  broken.  Each  column  stands  upon  a  square  pedestal, 
and  is  fluted,  but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  is  gradually 
enlarged  towards  the  middle.  Above  the  tops  of  the 
columns  a  kind  of  ridge  has  been  cut  to  resemble  a  beam 
about  12  inches  square,  and  this  is  richly  carved.  Along 
the  sides  of  the  temple  are  cut  between  forty  and  fifty 
colossal  figures  varying  in  height  from  12  to  15  feet ;  none 
of  them  are  entirely  detached  from  the  wall.  Some  of  these 
figures  have  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet ;  others  wear 
crowns  with  rich  devices,  and  others  again  are  without  any 
other  covering  than  curled  or  flowing  hair.  Some  of 
them  have  four  and  others  six  hands,  holding  «  sceptres, 
shields,  symbols  of  justice,  ensigns  of  religion,  weapons  of 
war,  and  trophies  of  peace.  On  the  south  side,  facing  the 
main  entrance,  is  an  enormous  bust  with  three  faces,  re- 
presenting the  triple  deity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 


Brahma,  the  creator,  occupies  the  centre  position.  Tbii 
face  measures  5  feet  in  length ;  the  width  from  the  ear 
to  the  middle  of  the  nose  is  3  feet  4  inches ;  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  figure  is  near  20  feet  On  the  right  is  the 
preserver,  Vishnu ;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  is  on  the  left, 
having  in  his  hand  a  cobra  capella,  or  hooded  snake,  and 
on  his  cap  a  human  skull.  To  the  left  of  this  bust,  amid  a 
group  of  uncouth  figures,  is  one,  a  female  figure,  to  which 
Niebuhr  has  given  the  name  of  Amazon,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  without  the  right  breast.  This  figure  has  four 
arms.  The  right  fore-arm  rests  upon  the  head  of  a  bull; 
the  left  fore-arm  hangs  down,  and  once  contained  some- 
thing which  is  now  mutilated  and  undistinguishable.  The 
hand  of  the  hinder  right  arm  grasps  a  cobra  capella,  and 
that  of  the  hinder  left  arm  holds  a  shield.  At  the  west  aide 
of  the  temple  is  a  recess,  20  feet  square,  having  in  the 
centre  an  altar,  upon  which  are  placed  symbols  of  a  worship 
offensive  to  European  notions  of  delicacy.  The  entrance  to 
this  recess  is  guarded  by  eight  naked  figures,  each  13^  feet 
high,  sculptured  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  executed  must  have  made  eonsiaerable 
progress  in  the  statuary's  art. 

The  cave  is  not  at  present  used  as  a  temple,  nor  has  it 
any  establishment  of  priests  connected  with  it,  although  it 
is  frequently  visited  by  devotees  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
prayers  and  oblations. 

(Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  India*  1 744  ;  Maurice*! 
Indian  Antiquities ;  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Arable;  Archa* 
ologia,  vol.  vii. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i.) 

ELEPH ANTI'ASIS  (IXtyac  and  IXifavria&tc),  elejMnt 
and  elephant  disease,  so  called  partly  on  account  of  some 
supposed  resemblance  of  the  diseased  skin  to  that  of  the 
elephant,  but  principally  from  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
malady.  It  is  disgusting  to  the  sight,  says  Aretseus,  and  in 
all  respects  terrible,  like  the  beast  of  similar  name. 

The  term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  two  different  dis- 
eases ;  first  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  or  the  dreadful  cutaneous  affections  which 
occur  in  hot  climates,  and  more  particularly  where  agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilization  are  imperfectly  advanced; 
and  secondly  to  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  leg,  which  becom- 
ing enormously  tumid,  is  conceived  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  leg  of  an  elephant. 

The  first  distemper,  elephantiasis  properly  so  called,  is  a 
tubercular  disease  of  the  skin.  The  tubercles  present  a 
shining  appearance  ;  they  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  of 
a  dusky  red  or  livid  colour  on  the  face,  ears,  and  extremi- 
ties. The  tubercles  are  accompanied  with  a  thickened  and 
rugous  state  of  the  skin,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  its 
sensibility,  and  a  falling  off  of  all  the  hair  excepting  that  of 
the  scalp. 

The  disease  is  wholly  unknown  in  this  country.  It  if 
described  as  slow  in  its  progress,  sometimes  continuing 
several  years  without  materially  deranging  the  functions, 
but  gradually  producing  an  extraordinary  degree  of  defor- 
mity. The  following  is  the  description  commonly  given  of 
this  formidable  malady ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  picture  is  much  exaggerated. 

The  alao  of  the  nose  become  swelled  and  scabrous ;  the 
nostrils  are  dilated ;  the  lips  are  tumid ;  the  external  ears, 
particularly  the  lobes,  are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and 
beset  with  tubercles ;  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  cheeks 
grows  thick  and  tumid,  and  forms  large  and  prominent 
rugae,  especially  over  the  eyes ;  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows,  the 
beard,  the  pubes,  axillae,  &c,  rails  off;  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse  and  obscure ;  and  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  affected 
is  obtuse  or  totally  abolished,  so  that  pinching  or  punctur- 
ing them  gives  no  uneasiness.  This  disfiguration  of  the 
countenance  suggested  the  idea  of  the  features  of  a  satyr  or 
a  wild  beast ;  whence  the  disease  was  by  some  called  Saty- 
riasis, and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  excessive  libidinous 
disposition  said  to  be  connected  with  it ;  and  by  others  Lamr 
tiasis,  from  the  laxity  and  wrinkles  of  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, which  resembles  the  prominent  and  flexible  front  of 
the  lion. 

As  the  malady  proceeds,  the  tubercles  begin  to  crack 
and  at  length  to  ulcerate ;  ulcerations  also  appear  in  the 
throat  and  in  the  nose,  which  sometimes  destroy  the  palate 
and  the  cartilaginous  Beptum;  the  nose  falls;  ana  the 
breath  is  intolerably  offensive ;  the  thickened  and  tubereu- 
lated  skin  of  the  extremities  becomes  divided  by  fissure* 
and  ulcerates,  or  is  corroded  under  dry  sordid  scabs,  so  that 
the  fingers  and  toes  gangrene  and  separate  joint  after  joint 
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large  misshapen  log,  which  is  also  often  termed 
tumtiasis,  arises  from  a  repeated  effusion  and  collection 
i  lymphatic  and  gelatinous  matter  in  the  cellular  mem- 
ne  under  the  skin,  in  censequence  of  inflammation  of 
lymphatic  glands  and  vessels.  The  skin  itself  is  much 
rkened  in  the  protracted  stages  of  the  disease,  au«i  ik 
iela  become  greatly  enlarged  ;  its  surface  prows  dark, 
gb,  and  sometimes  scaly.  As  the  effusion  ftnt  lakes 
%e  after  a  fehrile  paroxysm,  in  which  the  inguinal  glands 
he  aide  about  to  be  affected  arc  in  (lamed,  and  ihe  limh  is 
frequently  augmented  iu  bulk  by  a  repetition  of  those 
tcks,  Dr,  lleudy  termed  the  malady  the  glandular  dts- 
I  of  Barbadoes,  in  which  island  it  is  endemia).  In  Eng- 
i  it  is  often  called  the  Barbadoes  leg.  Except  when  these 
ms  occur,  the  functions  and  constitution  of  the  pa- 
Lie  are  not  mainly  injured,  and  they  often  live  many 
r*»  incommoded  only  by  carrying  about  *  such  a  trouble- 
le  load  of  1 

a  this  country  the  disease  is  only  seen  in  its  im< 
*e,  after  repeated  at  tat ks  of  the  fever  and  effusion  have  com- 
ely altered  the  organization  of  the  integuments  of  the 
b,  and  rendered  it  altogether  insurable.  In  this  state 
•welling  is  haul  and  firm,  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  and 
ii ti rely  free  from  pain.  The  skin  is  thickened  and  much 
letu  A  vessels  are  enlarged,   particularly  the 

,-roal  veins,  and  the  lymphatics  distended ;  and  the  eel- 
id  and  sometimes  thickened,  and  irs 
i  much  loaded  with  a  gelatin oui  lluid.    The  muscles, 
loos.  ->,  and  bones  are  generally  in  a  sound 

i. 

■  this  advanced  stage  the  disease  is  altogether  irivinp- 

tle.     Little  success  indeed  seems  to  have  attended  the 

employed  in   the  earlier  singes,  which  has  chirily 

eted  to  alleviate  the  febrih-  paroxysms  by  laxatives 

phoretics,  and  subsequently  to  strengthen  the  system 

tona.     Local  bleeding  has  not  been  employed;  but 

rand  inflammation  have  subsided,  the  pr 
ing  the  limb  in  a  strong  bandage  ii  strongly  mom- 
,  the  best  means  ot  and  of  re* 

I  Dr.  Butcman's  Practical  Syno) 

E.     [Egypt.] 
A'RIA,    a  genus   established  by  tne  late    Dr. 
the  plant  yielding  the  lesser  cardamoms.    The 
that  (elettari)  under  which  it  was  first  figured  by 
llort.  Mat.  xi.  t,  4,  5,  and  is  softened  into  ehtchre 
common  appellation  of  this  substance 
I  all  India.     The  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  famil)  oJ 
inea»,    or    Zingiberaceso  of  some   authors;    besides 

eludes  three  other  species*  of  which  one  E.canl 

aedium,  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  countries  in  the  vicinity 

Dr,  Roxburgh  concludes,  from  the  firm  of  the 

and  its  acrid,  aromatic  taste,  that   it   is   the  plant 

duces  the  Cardamom  urn  medium  of  the  writ. 

,  medico.    The  whole  of  thi  hietlv 

radical  inflorescence,  are  nowever    by  Dr.  ttox- 

lome   other  botanists,  referred  to  the   genus 

\  Cardamomum  is  a  native  of  the  mountn 
I  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  especially  above  Calicut, 
Hie  Wynaad  district,   between  llq  and"  IT  of  N.  lar 
re  the  best  are  produced.     It  is  therefore  well  placed; 
cardamoms   formed  a  portion  of  the  early  coram 
(l«1   between  this  part  of  India  and  A 
toe*  urjile  known  to  the  Greeks,  as 

f  erf  by  Dioscondes  and  mentioned  as  early  as 

time  of  Hippocrates. 

plant  delights  in  moist  and  shady  pi 
hills.   It  is  cultivated  from  pur 
ict  of  Soonda  Balaghat,  but  the  fruit 
•  best  grows  in  a  wild  state,  at  least 
irei  ire  adopted,  than  clearing 
nder  the  largest  trees,  which 
u>K    The  earth  being  loosened  by  the  force  of 
fallen   tree,   young  cardamom   plants  ihool    forth    in 
time,  and   are  sheltered  by  the  shade  of  the 
1     The  tree- like  hn 
rota  "  The  root  Uai  tortuous  and  tuberous  as 

with  lon^  foot- 

n  two 
pe,  like  those  of  the  Indian  shot 
English  gardens*     The  icapea, 
S  make  their  appearance  in 


Februray  of  the  4th  year,  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  are 
three  to  four  in  number,  and  from  one  lo  two  feet  long,  lax, 
and  resting  on  the  ground.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  November, 
and  requires  nothing  but  drying  in  the  sun  to  be  lit  for 
certim- 

Species  of  Amomuin,  q.  v.,  yield  the  other  kinds  of  ear- 
d;i  mom. 

ELEVATION,  ANGLE  OF  ELEVATION,      [Alti- 

TUDK.] 

ELEVATION   (Architecture).       [Design,  'AiteeiTao 

TUHAL.] 

ELEUSIS,  a  celebrated  town  of  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
loegari*.  In  very  antient  times  it  is  said  to  have  been  an 
independent  state  of  some  importance,  and  carried  on  a  war 
with  Athens,  by  the  result  of  which  it  became  subject 
that  eltw  (Thucyd.  li,  15.)  Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  in 
the  historical  age  to  its  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
mystieal  worship  of  Demeter,  who,  in  search  of  her 
daucrbter,  wjs  stud  to  have  rested  by  the  well  Callichorus, 
at  Bleufia,  and  to  have  taught  Triptolemus  the  use  of  corn 
on  the  RKaruin  plain,  near  the  city*    This  worship  sub - 

i  at  Eleusis  from  the  earliest  period  of  history  to  the 
time  of  Alarie.  Eleusis  stood  near  the  northern  *hor«  of 
the  Gulf  of  Submits.  Its  port  was  small  and  circular,  and 
firmed  by  two  piers  running  out  into  the  sea.  Traces  of  a 
theatre  huw  been  found  mi  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from 

r;i.     The  temple  of  Demelei  need  by  Icii- 

nus,  in  the  athi  i  of  Pericles,  and  finished  by  Philo 

Under  tin  T  DemetritU  I'halereus.     It  was  origi- 

nally a  Doric  building  in  amis,  hut  was  afterwards  changed 
into  a  decastyle  temple,  with  (luted  columns.  The  upper 
part  of  on  admirably  executed  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  or 
Proserpine,  brought  from  Eteueia  by  Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke,  u 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  A 
modern  village  on  the  site  is  called  Lefana. 


CofoofEicasia. 
Bnt  Actual  Sit*.     Capper.    Weight,  j9  firalu*. 

ELEUSTNIA,  the    great  tnystk    festival  of  Demeter 
celebrated  at  Eleusis  in  the  month  BbedroxniOfi.   The  U 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Elaphebolion  at  Agne,  on  the 
s,  and  were  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  Elcusinia. 
The  great  festival  begat)  on  the  15th  Koedromion,  and  la 
nine  days.  Thr  I  u  called  (he  assembling  (ayvppoc) ; 

on  it  all  who  had  been  initiated  in  Elaphebolion  were 
vited  to  complete  their  sacred  duty.     The  second  day 
named  dXdta  avtfrar,  *to  the  sea  ye  initiated!*    from  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  by  winch  they  Were  admonished 
to  pttrify  themselves.     This  purification  took  place  in  the 
pttTf><  ta  of  salt  water  running  into  the 

mis,  end  which  tepareted  the  territory  of  Eleusis  from 
the  rest  of  Attica.   The  third  day  was  called  >  ?r*t, 

ftrom  lies  imitative  of  the  marriage  of  Pn 

pine,  which  took  place  on  that  day.     What  was  the  name 
pigment  of  the  fourth  day  is  unknown.  The  fifth  was 
called  the  *  day  of  tl  .'  XapirdJW  V'Pa'  on  account 

of  alami>adephoria,ortorch-proces^iun,  in  which  the 
marched  two  and  two  round  the  temple.     The  initiation 
took  place  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of  the  feast.     The 
sixth  day,  which  was  called  lacchu  chief  day  of 

the   Elcusinia,     On  the  statue   of  lacchus   was 

carried  in  procession  from  the  Cerameicus  to  Eleusis,  and 
hack  again  on  the  f  !  iy,  which  was  named  the 

return    of   the    fully-initiated   ( vavrovrnv  ol  tw6wra§).     The 
seventh  day  i  Epidauria,  in  honour  of /K?culapiusf 

who  did  not  arrive  ftum  ftpidaurusto  be  initiated  until  after 
the   return  of  the  Epopfm.      The   ninth   day  was   carled 
\  of  this  d  I  in  the  ma- 

il overturning  nine.    Ti 

initiated  at  the  <re  called   pvtrrat,  U 

ftvti  4to  oloee  up/  bee  bound  to  strict  silence; 

who  had 

1  liro-arrai  hey 

had    been   ad  mi  vejt 

also  hailed  as  happy  and  1  i).    The 

.  ted  in  a  set  of  rites  not  xSa^ 

11% 
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believed,  from  the  free-masonry  of  modern  Europe,  though 
the  effects  wore  for  from  the  same,  and  the  initiated  were 
not  supposed  to  be  bound  to  one  another  by  any  particular 
tie.  Every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  pass  through  these  cere- 
monies once  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Bastards,  slaves,  and 
prostitutes,  as  well  as  strangers,  and  in  later  time  Christians 
and  Epicureans,  were  excluded  from  the  Eleusinia.  To 
reveal  any  of  the  mysteries,  or  to  apply  to  private  purposes 
any  of  the  hallowed  solemnities,  was  considered  a  capital 
crime.  The  priests  at  Eleusis  belonged  to  the  house  of  the 
Eumolpidse.  The  chief  priest  was  called  the  Hierophant, 
the  second  in  rank  the  Torch-bearer  (JafloDxoc),  the  third 
the  Sacred  Herald  (upoicj?pvg),  and  the  fourth  the  Altar- 
priest  (o  i-Kt  ffafuf)-  The  other  two  festivals  of  Demeter, 
the  Demetria  and  the  Thesmophoria,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Eleusinia.    (Jul.  Poll,  i.,  $  37.) 

ELGINSHIRE,  formerly  and  by  some  still  called  MO- 
RAYSHIRE, a  small  county  of  Scotland  lying  between 
57°  and  58°  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  and  4°  W.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  Moray  Frith  (iEstuarium 
Varar  of  Ptolemy) ;  on  the  south  by  Inverness-shire  and 
Banffshire ;  on  the  east  by  Banffshire ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Nairnshire  and  Inverness-shire.  A  portion  of  Inverness- 
shire  intersects  and  divides  Elginshire  into  two  separate 
parts  to  the  north  and  south.  The  north  part  approaches 
to  a  circular  figure,  in  diameter  nearly  25  miles.  The  south 
part  has  about  half  this  extent  of  area,  and  a  very  irregular 
outline.  The  line  of  sea-coast  measures  about  35  miles,  and 
presents  in  some  parts  precipitous  rocks,  in  others  a  beach 
of  level  sands.  The  low  country  forms  a  plain  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  miles  in  width  from  the  sea-shore  to  the 
mountainous  district,  and  extending  from  the  river  Spey  to 
the  western  boundary.  It  is  intersected  by  small  ridges 
running  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast.  On  the 
southern  course  of  the  Spey  are  some  considerable  plains. 
The  rest  of  the  country,  including  the  distinct  southern 
part,  is  hilly,  and  the  cultivated  land  lies  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  in  the  valleys.  The  number  of  entire 
parishes  is  fifteen ;  of  eight  others,  five  partially  belong  to 
Banffshire,  three  partially  to  Inverness,  and  one  partially 
to  Nairn.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  large  northern 
plain  is  principally  sandy,  with  small  fields  of  clay  and  peat. 
The  middle  and  western  parts  are  chiefly  clay  and  loam. 
The  arable  and  pasture  lands  of  the  mountainous  district 
are  for  the  most  part  sand  and  sandy  loam.  Considerable 
tracts  of  peat  moss  occur  in  the  south-east  part,  and  patches 
of  it  here  and  there  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
Agricultural  Survey,  published  in  1811,  the  proportion  of 
waste  land  is  stated  to  be  about  three  times  the  amount  of 
that  in  cultivation,  but  since  that  time  some  extension  of 
and  improvements  in  agriculture  have  been  made,  though  a 
great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  rivers  are  the  Spey,  the  Lossie,  and  the  Find- 
horn,  which  flow  in  a  north-east  and  nearly  parallel 
course  to  the  sea.  The  Spey,  one  of  the  most  productive 
fishing  rivers  in  Scotland,  has  its  source  in  the  south 
west  part  of  Invernessshire,  and  forms  a  great  portion 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Elgin  and  Banff.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  its  branches  extend  15  miles  on 
each  side,  and  it  drains  about  800,000  acres.  It  is  not  navi- 
gable except  for  floating  timber-rafts  from  the  large  forests 
of  Strathspey ;  but  its  salmon  fishery  is  of  great  importance 
and  rents  for  more  than  8000/.  a  year.  Since  1815  the 
depth  of  water  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  out  in  the  Spey- 
mouth  Bay  has  diminished  six  feet,  in  consequence  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel  carried  down  by  the  stream,  the  velocity 
of  which  is  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  This  river  is  said  to 
discharge  into  the  sea  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
Thames.  The  devastation  occasioned  by  its  great  overflow- 
ings in  1829  is  described  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  in  the  work 
on  the  Great  Floods  in  Moray. 

The  Findhorn  rises  also  in  Inverness-shire,  and  passes 
through  Elginshire  near  the  western  boundary.  Fir  timber 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks  is  floated  down  in 
separate  logs.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  large 
astuary  at  its  mouth  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
though  the  port  and  quay  at  the  village  of  Findhorn  are 
commodious  for  small  vessels.  The  salmon  fishery  is  valu- 
able, but  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spey. 

The  Lossie  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  numerous 
streams  in  the  centre  of  the  shire ;  it  passes  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Elgin  and  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Loch  Spynie.    In  a  course  of  twenty  miles  it  turns 


numerous  corn  mills  and  some  manufacturing  machinery 
near  Elgin.  There  was  formerly  a  salmon  fishery  on  this 
river,  but  at  present  the  number  of  fish  which  enter  is  too 
small  to  offer  any  encouragement  to  the  fishers.  There  is 
a  port  for  small  shipping  at  the  Lossiemouth,  five  miles 
north-east  of  Elgin.  Large  embankments  of  earth  have 
been  raised  at  great  expense  along  each  side  of  this  river 
through  the  low  plains  between  Elgin  and  the  sea,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamitous  inundation 
which  happened  in  1829,  of  which  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription is  given  in  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  '  Account 
of  the  Great  Floods  in  Moray ;'  a  work  containing  much 
valuable  information  respecting  this  county. 

Near  Lossiemouth  is  the  large  Loch  Spynie,  the  drainage 
of  which  has  been  imperfectly  made  at  an  expense  of 
1 0,800/. ;  but  the  expectation  of  finding  its  bed  suitable  foi 
cultivation  has  been  disappointed.  The  drainage  of  two  oi 
three  small  lakes  between  Elgin  and  Alves  has  also  been 
proposed.  The  south  portion  of  the  county  contains  several 
lakes  surrounded  with  picturesque  mountain  scenery.  That 
of  Glenmore  is  circular,  and  two  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
Loughnadurb,  in  the  south-west  extremity,  is  four  miles  in 
length.  Chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  but  uone  are  much  distinguished  for  medicinal 
qualities ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  old 
holy  wells  are  of  pure  water  exempt  from  any  mineral  tinge. 

The  principal  roads  are,  one  which  intersects  the  northers 

Srt  of  the  county  from  Fochabers  on  the  east  to  Bun 
ead  on  the  north  and  Forres  on  the  west,  passing  through 
the  town  of  Elgin ;  one  from  Elgin  to  Craig-Elachie  bridge, 
on  the  Spey  ;  and  two,  one  on  the  east  from  Fochabers,  the 
other  on  the  west  from  Forres,  which  communicate  wit* 
the  south  portion  of  the  county.  A  large  proportion  of 
Elginshire  is  covered  with  forests  and  plantations,  chiefly 
of  Scotch  fir  and  larch.  Many  thousands  of  acres  whica> 
fifty  years  ago,  were  naked  moor,  are  now  clothed  with 
various  kinds  of  firs,  interspersed  with  oaks,  ash,  and 
beeches.  The  aspect  of  the  northern  low  country,  although 
generally  fertile  and  well-cultivated,  is  dull,  flat,  and  un- 
varied; but  in  the  southern  highlands,  especially  in  the 
parish  of  Knockando,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  the  scenery 
is  often  highly  picturesque  and  romantic;  having  moun- 
tains covered  with  broom  and  heather,  richly  wooded  slopes* 
deep  and  gloomy  glens,  with  lofty  rocks,  torrents,  and  walei* 
falls,  and  mossy  banks  abounding  in  many  varieties  of 
beautiful  flowers,  overhung  by  the  honeysuckle  and  the 
wild  rose.  This  woody  district  is  a  sheltered  resort  of 
all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  singing  and  game  birds ;  of  the 
roe-deer,  fox,  hare,  rabbit,  badger,  &c.  The  summits  of 
Cairngorm  (blue  mountains),  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  south  division  of  the  county,  are  seldom  free  from  snow 
the  highest  point  is  4080  feet  above  the  sea.  James  Roy's 
Cairn,  in  the  south  part  of  the  north  division,  is  considered 
the  highest  elevation  in  the  county,  and  commands,  in  clear 
weather,  a  very  extensive  prospect 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  rocks  in  the  south  con- 
sist of  granite,  felspar,  mica,  sandstone,  slate,  gravel,  and 
rock  crystal.  The  banks  of  the  Spey  towards  its  mouth 
exhibit  secondary  rocks  of  red  sandstone  which  dip  into  the 
basin  of  the  Moray  Frith,  and  extend  westward  throughout 
the  northern  plain  of  the  county.  The  upper  beds  are  soft 
and  are  cut  into  ravines  by  the  rivulets.  The  rocks  art 
covered  with  a  great  depth  of  sand,  gravel,  and  other  allu- 
vial matter,  so  that  the  soil  often  on  the  same  farm  varies 
from  strong  clay  to  rich  loam  and  light  and  gravelly  sano\ 
Numerous  large  granitic  boulder  stones,  which  are  used 
for  building,  arc  found  far  from  their  parent  rocks.  (Aft* 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  part  viii.  p.  83.)  Manv 
large  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of  freestone  are  worked, 
especially  near  the  coast.  Those  on  Quarry  wood  Hill, 
near  Elgin,  have  supplied  the  stone  for  the  handsome 
public  edifices  in  that  town.  It  is  there  found  in  larn 
blocks  adapted  for  pillars;  millstones,  and  pavements ;  the 
colour  is  yellow  and  white,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  Out 
or  two  quarries  of  slate  supply  the  county  with  roofing  ma- 
terials. Neither  coal  nor  any  metallic  ores  of  importance 
are  found  ;  but  peat  occurs  in  various  places.  The  beds  of 
peat,  which  are  generally  from  four  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, lie  on  gravelly  sand  or  clay,  and  are  covered  at  the 
surface  with  a  mossy  turf  about  ten  inches  deep.  This 
peat  is  in  general  use  for  fuel,  but  when  burning*  it 
often  emits  a  disagreeable  smell  of  sulphur.  A  similar 
smell  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  fields  of  peat  when 
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»t#d  by  the  sun.  Il  changes  the  colour  of  silver  to  a 
den  hue,  and  corrodes  utensils  of  copper  or  iron.  Nu- 
merous trunks  of  oak  and  fir  trees,  man;  of  them  large,  inter- 
mixed  with  boughs  of  birch  and  alder  and  hazel  nuts,  are 
found  deeply  imbedded  in  the  peat  mosses.  These  are  con- 
sidered by  the  old  bishop  of  Ross,  in  iptum  of  Moray, 
to  have  been  thus  deposited  by  the  Deluge ;  but  closer 
observation  shows  this  fbflsO  timber  to  have  fallen  by  the 
aeiiou  of  fire,  and  in  noma  instances  by  the  axe ;  and  gcolo- 
%  judging  from  the  quantities  of  marine  shells  and 
other  fossil  exuvia?  discovered  beneath  the  surface,  belies e 
the  northern  plain  to  have  been  once  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

tiqttttiex.  Buildings  Bridges* — In  the  parish  of  St, 
drew 'a  Lhanbryd  is  a  small  Druidical  Structure,  sup- 
to  have  been  landing  nearly  3000  years;  another 
l  been  broken  up  to  macadamize  a  piece  of  road.    The 
us  of  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  Duffus   stand  on  the 
margin  of  Loch  Spynie;  the  tumuli  or  cairns,  the  sup] 

f  antieut  warriors,  which  are  remaining  on  the 
heights  along  the  shore,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Danish,  fortifications  at  Burgh 
all  deserve  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian.  In  the  parish 
of  TJrquhart  are  the  remains  of  Druid ical  lith  A.  forming  a 
temple.  The  magnificent  priory  of  Pluscarden, 
Elgin,  is  sufficiently  eat  ire  to  show  the  plan  of  the 
jeture  and  its  numerous  offices.     The  surrounding  wall 

rly  twelve  acres.    The  church  at  Birnie 

lit    antiquity,   and   contains   vestiges  of  Druidical   and 

man  art.     It  was  one  of  the  ei  viscerated 

of  the  Roman  hierarehy  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 

curiou»   old   bell  is  described   by  Sir  Thomas   Dick 

iier.     The  ruins  of  the  antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of 

on  the  south  bank  of  Loch  Spynie,  are  those  of  a 

jnirlcent  eastle,  whose  lofty  balk  and  deep  vaults  were 

by  towers,  gates,  and  ditches.    The  fortified  castle 

the   lonely  lake  called  Loughnadurb,  in  the  mountain 

Ids  of  the  south  west  extremity,  i^  a  romantic  ruin  of  a 

place  besieged  by  King  Edward  I,  in  his  war  with  Bruce. 

Many    more   ruins   and   fragments   of  feudal   castles   and 

iiK  and  monasteries  are  remaining,  some  of  them 

n  the  legends  of  chivalry  ;  also  several  of   the 

lulls  of   sand,   on   which   the    blaze,  or    signal 

5,  antiently  (lamed  to  summon  the  warriors  to  bs 

.urns,  and  caves,  and  on  the  site  of  camps, 
en  found  skeletons,  stone  coffins,  and  Danish  and 
•  dirks  and  battle-axes  made  ui'  copper.     Near  the 
1  King  Sueno's  Stone,*  a  large  column  or 
many  curiously -sculptured  historical  figures, 
i he  expulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Scotland,  or, 
think,  the  murder  of  Macduff* ;  and   a  wooded 
[  the  Knock  of  Aires,  near  the  town  of  that  D 
tradition  as  being  the  plaee  where  the  usurper 
th  consulted  *  the  Weird  Sisters/  when,  according  to 
akspeore,  he  inquired— 

*  Jto*  f.n^i  il  called  to  Fyrrei»  Wlmt  are  tliete, 
S>  witht'iM  Jiul  «u  wild  hi  Unit  mtlirv, 

ofthtftrth. 
Anil  ywt  *ru  uu  il?* 

t  foundations  of  the  castle  of  Forres,  in  which  Macduff* 

murdered,  have  been  removed,  and  the  green  mound 

•hieh  it  stood  has  been  levelled  for  the  erection  of  a 

ten  mansion.     On  a  mount  near  the  obelisk  is  an  octa- 

I  to  the  memory  of  Nelson,     It*  diameter 

4  ft,  and   the   height   7U  ft.,  and   the    top  is  finished 

,  battlement,  surmounted  with  a  mast,  ropes,  and  lag, 

tie    of    the    finest    and    most    useful    of    I  he    public 

lures  in  this  county   is  the  bridge  ereeted  oref  the 

1801,  from    Fochabers   to   Elgin.     The  strength 

lired  to  resist  the  impetuous  force  of  the  river  when  ; 

Hen   with  mountain-torrents   is  well   provided   for   by 

sivc  pier*  deeply  based  »i\  the  rock  and  supporting  four 

l  the  two  smallest  have  each  a  span 

and  the  two  in  the  middle  a  span  each  of  95  ft, :  ' 

:  is,  15  ft.  wider  than   the  central  arch  of  Westminster 

1 5,000/.    The  Spey  is  also  crossed 

telcgut:  f  cast  iron  at  Craig  Elaebie,  a  very 

Que  point  of  its  rourse,  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 

perish  of  Knockando.      The  banks  of  the  river  are 

i  formed  by  lofty  rocks,  and  the  centre  of  the  span  of 

►  arrh  m  u.  30  ft.  above  the  water.     This  bridge 

Itruded  in  1814  at  a  cost  of  about  10,000/.     The 

ring  are  some  of  the  principal  mansions  of  tlw  nobility 

I  gentry. — Darn  way  Castle,,  near  Forres,  is  a  magniJi 


palace,  containing  a  spacious  old  hall  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  capable  of  entertaining  1000  men.  The  build- 
ing is  beautifully  encompassed  by  several  thousand  acres 
of  antient  forest  and  plantations.  Brodie  Hones'  is  an  ele- 
gant mansion  in  a  very  extensive  park.  The  Grange,  near 
A  Ives,  and  llurgic  Castle  adjoining  it.  are  large  and  elegant 
edifices*  limes  House,  in  the  parish  of  Urquharl,  wa>  the 
noble  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Innes,  The  spacious  man- 
sions of  West  and  East  EU  hies  are  in  the  old  manorial  and 
castellated  style.  Knockando  House  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated near  the  river  Spey.  Many  more  might  be  enumerated, 
this  county  being  particularly  rich  in  manorial  man>i 
and  seats  of  the  opulent  eta 

Agriculture,  Climate.— This  county  was  antiently  reputed 
*  the  Granary  of  Seotland.*  In  the  great  famine  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  oatmeal  was  procured  from  Elgin 
for  the  districts  south  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  at  present 
it  furnishes  some  of  the  beat  sample*  of  wheat  in  the 
London  market.  (Mac  Culloch's  Statistics  qf  the  Bn 
Empire.)  The  soil  of  the  lowland  district  about  the 
latitude  of  Elgin  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  especially 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  onts,  and  barley,  of  which 
it  produces  many  heavy  and  luxurious  crops,  imu 

of  which  is  shipped  at  Spevmouth,  Burghead,  Lossiemouth, 
and  Findhorn,  for  the  Scutch  and  English  markets,  The 
climate  of  this  part  of  the  country 

mildness,  dryness,  and  salubrity,  owing,  it  Is  thought, 
to  the  low  level  of  tb*  surface,  wine  h  is  little  al 
that  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  absorbent  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil.  Instances  occur  of  extraordinary  longevity,  and,  as  a 
winter  residence  for  invalids,  some  physicians  J, 
sidered  it  preferable  to  Devonshire.  However,  It  ihe  be- 
ginning of  spring,  a  bleak  easterly  wind  generally  pre 
for  several  weeks,  blasting  throughout  the  country  (he 
germinating  corn  and  budding  trees,  am!  severely  affecting 
sickly  and  delicate  constitution*.  (Agricultural  Sur 
I  Bit.)  In  the  summer  the  wind  is  gentle  from  west-south- 
Weat,  and  in  winter  oecasionally  violent  from  west-north- 
west. The  sod  and  climate  of  the  southern  highlands  arc 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  ;  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface  is  still  covered  with  native  fbi 
with  unincloscd  commons  of  furze  and  broom,  abounding 
in  rabbits,  which  greatly  damage  the  crops.  Oats 
barley  were  fonneny  the  only  kinds  of  grain  produced ; 
wheat,  though  now  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  comme: 
is  of  comparatively  rceent  introduction,  and  still  more 
al  is  the  cultivation  of  peas,  beans,  clover,  grasses, 
turnips,  and  potatoes;  yet  the  turnip  husbandry  is  very  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  adopted,  and  potatoes  ore  as 
common  as  in  Ireland.  No  uniform  course  of  cropping  is 
pursued;  yet,  on  each  of  the  larger  farms,  a  six  -shift  rota- 
tion is  generally  used,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  one-sixth 
in  green  crop,  one-third  in  gra^s  or  clover,  and  one-half  m 
c<n-\i,  but  the  succession  of  each  crop  is  more  dependent  on 
individual  opinion  and  convenience  than  on  any  principles 
of  experimental  science.  The  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  large  proprietors.  The  annual  rent  of  the  arable  kind 
varies  from  1$.  to  4C#.  per  acre,  and  leases  are  taken  com- 
monly for  nineteen  years.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  or  oats,  of  very  superior  quality,  a  from  three  to 
four  quarters.  Several  mills  are  established  for  the 
preparation  of  pot-barley,  [Barley,  p.  4Gfi.]  Oats  being 
the  prinripal  article  of  food  consumed  by  the  peasantry, 
they  arc  given  very  sparingly  to  horses.  All  the  bread 
peed  by  the  labouring  classes  is  wholly  of  oatmeal  made 
si  in  ply  with  water  into  flat  cakes,  und  baked  over  a  wood 
fire  in  a  pun.  Their  breakfast  invariably,  and  fre- 
quently their  other  meals,  consists  of  various  preparations 
of  oatmeal  In  the  form  of  porridge  it  it  flavoured  srffo 
onions,  but  ten  pepper,  sugar,  milk,  beer,  or  whiskey,  and 
for  supper  it  receives  an  addition  of  shredded  knil  or  tur- 
Thc  farinaceous  solution  obtained  by  steeping  oat- 
bran  is  called  wrens.  It  is  thick  and  gelatinous,  and 
slightly  acidulated  by  fermentation.  Among  servants  and 
farm  labourers  it  is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  This 
paste  is  ulso  dried  and  preserved  m  lumps  for  the  conve- 
nience of.  those  who  require  a  portable  breakfast.  Sheep 
and  horses  are  reared,  for  the  most  part,  only  for  dom« 
use.  The  cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  been  extensively  in- 
troduced to  eros«  that  of  the  old  white-faced  and  the  small 
brown-faced  breeds  of  Moray.  The  breed  of  native  cuttle 
has  been  improved  by  importation*  from  Skje,  Abcrd. 
and  Argylu.    Stock  of  this  kind  are  bred  for,  and  sold  to, 
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the  graziers  of  the  southern  counties.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  numerous  agricultural  improvements  have 
been  attempted,  and  many  with  success,  which,  in  part, 
is  justly  attributable  to  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Farmers'  Club  at  Elgin.  New  roads  have  been  opened 
and  some  old  ones  made  conveniently  passable  ;  large 
tracts  of  waste  have  been  planted  with  trees ;  good  horses 
and  implements  have  been  procured ;  many  wretched  farm- 
houses and  offices  have  been  rebuilt  on  superior  plans; 
draining,  over  and  under,  has  been  adopted;  inclosures 
have  been  made ;  and  lime  is  much  used  for  manuring,  &c. 
The  peasantry,  who  are  naturally  hardy  and  thrifty,  have 
become  in  the  same  period  considerably  improved  in  know- 
ledge, habits,  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  living ;  still,  it 
is  truly  asserted  that  Elgin,  as  to  improvement,  is  greatly 
in  the  rear  of  many  other  counties  of  Scotland.  Inclosures, 
for  instance,  are  not  general,  and  are  made  chiefly  by  dikes 
of  loose  stones :  rent  is  yet  partially  paid  in  produce  and 
labour,  and  such  customs  as  night- wakes  for  the  dead  are 
still  superstitiously  observed.  The  Gaelic  language  is  used 
among  a  few  of  the  highlanders,  but  the  peasantry  in 
general  speak  a  barbarous  dialect  of  the  English,  of  which 
a  glossary,  containing  several  hundred  specimens,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Mr.  Leslie's  *  Agricultural  Survey.' 

Education. — The  people  of  this  county,  as  in  most  parts 
of  Scotland,  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  early  in- 
struction. A  well-attended  and  well-conducted  parochial 
school  exists  in  every  parish,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to 
meet  with  a  youth  of  either  sex,  however  humble,  who  is 
not  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  At  several  of  these  pa- 
rochial establishments  the  masters,  though  their  salaries 
seldom  exceed  30/.  a  year,  teach  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
geograpny,  book-keeping ;  in  short  all  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite cither  for  entering  upon  a  course  of  collegiate  studies 
or  commercial  business.  The  more  populous  parishes  have 
each  one  or  more  private  schools,  of  which  some  are  of  su- 
perior character.  Several  Sunday-schools  have  been  esta 
blished,  and  a  few  small  circulating  libraries.  This  county, 
with  the  exception  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres, 
shares  in  Mr.  Dick's  bequest.    [Banffshire,  p.  370.] 

Commerce  and  Manufactures. — The  chief  articles  ex- 
ported are  corn,  timber,  whiskey,  and  salmon.  Of  204 
vessels  which  in  1834  sailed  from  the  Speymouth,  50  were 
laden  with  18,000  quarters  of  oats  and  wheat,  chiefly  for 
Leith  and  London.  Large  quantities  are  also  shipped  at 
the  ports  of  Findhorn,  Burghead,  and  Lossiemouth,  whence 
trading  vessels  and  steam-packets  regularly  sail  for  London. 
At  the  Speymouth  since  1793,  150  vessels,  several  above 
750  tons  burden,  have  been  built  entirely  of  natural  fir 
from  the  forests  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  It  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  which  is  planted,  and  for  ships  appears  to 
be  no  less  durable  than  oak,  as  they  are  insured  at  Lloyd's 
on  similar  terms,  and  some  of  the  largest  dimensions  have 
been  employed  in  the  trade  with  China  and  India. 

Though  the  great  Hood  of  1829  greatly  damaged  the 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  the  sales  of  timber 
thence  exported  still  amount  to  10,000/.  or  11,000/.  per  an- 
num. In  the  last  war,  when  foreign  timber  was  excluded, 
the  annual  amount  commonly  exceeded  40,000/.  About 
300  rafts  are  annually  floated  down  the  Spey  from  the  parish 
of  Abernethy,  a  distance  of  forty  miles ;  and  1 00  men  are 
employed  at  saw-mills  in  cutting  timber  into  planks. 

From  eight  to  twelve  smacks  are  employed  by  the  Sal- 
mon Fishery  Company  of  the  Spey,  in  conveying  salmon 
to  London.  In  1 834,  seventy-two  cargoes  were  shipped, 
each  on  an  average  containing  280  boxes,  the  weight  of 
each  box  being  112  lbs.,  and  its  value  5/.  The  fishing 
commences  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  ends  on  the  14th  of 
September.  About  eisrhty  boats  are  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery  off  the  port  of  Burghead.  The  salmon  fishery  on  the 
river  Findhorn  is  of  less  extent.  At  Linkwood,  near  Loch 
Spynie,  the  principal  manufacture  of  whiskey  is  carried  on 
in  a  spacious  range  of  buildings  erected  for  the  business  of 
malting,  grinding,  and  distilling.  The  capacity  of  the  stills 
is  from  170  to  400  gallons  each.  The  annual  quantity  of 
barley  manufactured  is  1200  quarters;  and  the  annual 
quantity  of  liquor  produced  about  20,000  gallons.  It  is  of 
great  strength  and  purity,  and  is  almost  wholly  consumed 
in  this  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Nairn.  Two  other  fine 
distilleries  are  in  the  highland  parish  of  Knockando. 
From  70  to  100  cargoes  of  coals,  Scotch  add  English,  are  an- 
nually imported  for  limekilns,  distilleries,  and  domestic  fires. 

Besides  the  county  town  of  Elgin,  there  is  but  the  town 


of  Forres  which  can  be  properly  so  designated :  all  other 
places  in  the  county  being  merely  villages,  each  with  a  po- 
pulation less  than  a  thousand.  That  of  Forres  amounted, 
in  1831,  to  3895.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 0th  century,  under 
the  reign  of  King  Macduff,  this  town  was  a  place  of  more 
importance  than  Elgin,  from  which  it  is  distant  twelve 
miles  to  the  west.  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  in  1496, 
made  it  a  royal  burgh  with  separate  jurisdiction.  One  street, 
extending  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west,  having  the  town- 
hall,  church,  and  gaol  in  the  centre,  comprises  the  whole 
town.  It  is  pleasantly  and  picturesquely  situated  on  ele- 
vated ground,  surrounded  by  verdant  fields  and  wooded 
heights.  The  houses  are  neat  and  of  modern  construction, 
though  some  of  an  antient  date  present  here  and  there  their 
pointed  gables.  At  the  western  extremity,  half-encircled 
by  a  brook,  is  the  green  hill  on  which  stood  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  which,  with  the  adjoining  obelisk,  and  Nelson's 
monument,  have  already  been  noticed.  The  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Findhorn  gives  employment  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  rest  belong  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  class.  The 
grammar-school  maintains  a  good  reputation,  and  there  are 
several  superior  private  academies.  A  well  supplied  mar- 
ket is  held  on  Wednesdays,  and  several  small  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Fochabers  is  a  small  modern-built 
market  town,  with  a  population  of  about  800,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Spey,  about  five  miles  from  the  mouth. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  for  the  most  part  in  manu- 
facturing cotton,  thread,  and  worsted.  The  site  of  the 
antient  town  was  a  mile  to  the  north  of  its  present  position, 
and  near  the  noble  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Gordon,  of 
which  the  extensive  park  is  only  partly  in  the  shire  of 
Elgin.  Burghead  is  a  pretty  village,  with  neat  accommoda- 
tion for  sea-bathers.  Its  port  is  frequented  by  numerous 
vessels  of  about  80  tons  burden. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  34,231.  In  ] 
conjunction  with  Nairnshire,  it  sends  one  member  to  parlia-  \ 
ment.  j 

(Neto  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  1835;  Leslie's  | 
Agricultural  Survey  of  Moray,  1811 ;  Dr.  Larhlan  Shaw's  i 
History  of  Moray,  1775.) 

ELGIN,  the  county  town  of  the  shire  of  Elgin,  is  agree 
ably  situated  in  the  north  lowland  plain  of  corn-fields,  on 
the  road  which  connects,  and  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from,  Forres  on  the  west,  and  Fochabers  on  the  east.  The 
small  river  Lossie  passes  near,  in  a  winding  course  on  the 
western  and  northern  sides,  and  is  crossed  at  five  different 
points  by  substantial  stone  bridges.  The  town  consists  of 
one  main  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile,  and  numerous  nar- 
row lanes  which  intersect  the  main  street  at  right  angles  and 
contain  houses  of  antient  date  and  construction.  Elgin  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  was  an  important  place,  with  a 
royal  fort.  The  earliest  charter  was  granted  by  Alexander  1L 
in  1 234.  Various  grants  were  ratified  by  Charles  I.  in  a  char- 
ter issued  in  1633 ;  but  none  of  the  lands  and  privileges 
thus  conferred  have  ever  been  possessed.  At.a  remote  ana 
the  neighbourhood  was  adorned  with  ecclesiastical  palaces 
and  other  extensive  establishments  of  monks  and  friais. 
The  oivic  arms  represent  St.  Giles  in  sacerdotal  attire  with 
crosier  and  book,  and  the  motto  '  sic  itur  ad  astra.'  The 
most  interesting  and  magnificent  ruins  in  this  county  are 
those  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,  which  was  founded  in  1241 
In  1390  the  original  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  to 
gratify  the  revenge  of '  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch'  against  the 
bishop  of  Moray.  It  was  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  model 
similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield;  but  on  a 
scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  and  with  far  more  ela- 
borate ornaments.  The  regent  Morton,  in  1568,  bavins; 
stripped  off  the  lead  of  the  roof  to  procure  money  for  the 
payment  of  his  troops,  this  venerable  specimen  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  was  left  to  decay  as  a  monument  only  of 
popish  superstition.  In  1711  the  great  central  tower  feu  to 
the  ground ;  but  the  two  western  turrets,  the  walls  of  the 
choir,  and  parts  of  the  nave  and  transept  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  loftiness  of  the  fabric,  the  symmetry  and  unity 
of  design,  and  the  great  profusion  of  laboured  sculpture, 
grotesque  and  elegant,  must  excite  the  greatest  admiration 
of  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  artists.  A  college  vas 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  included  within  its  walls 
the  house  and  gardens  of  the  bishop,  and  those  of  sU 
canons.  Part  of  the  wall,  which  had  four  gateways,  and 
was  900  yards  in  circuit  and  four  yards  in  height,  yet 
remains,  with  the  eastern  gateway,  formerly  secured  by  an 
iron  grate,  a  portcullis,  and  a  watchman's  lodge.    On  the 
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1011th  tide  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  convent  of  Grey 
Friars,  and  on  a  hill  at  the  west  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
fort  The  Elgin  institution  for  the  support  of  old  age  and 
the  education  of  youth,  is  a  handsome  quadrangular  build- 
ing,  at  the  eastern  entrance,  surmounted  with  a  circular 
tower  and  a  dome.  The  whole  is  constructed  of  beautiful 
freestone  and  ornamented  with  Doric  columns  and  sculp- 
tured figures ;  and  the  interior  is  very  conveniently  laid  out 
in  school-rooms,  eating-halls,  dormitories,  wards  for  the 
sick,  a  chapel,  and  various  other  offices.  The  building,  play- 
grounds, and  shrubbery  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres. 
The  objects  of  this  excellent  charity  arc  threefold:  an 
almshouse  for  age  and  indigence ;  a  school  for  the  support 
tnd  education  of  labourers'  children,  and  a  free-school 
solely  for  education.  The  inmates  of  the  first  class  are  1 0 
in  number,  of  the  second  class  40,  of  the  third  class  230. 

The  new  church  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  has  a  richly  or- 
luunentecl  cupola,  and  a  Doric  portico.  Grey's  Hospital,  at 
the  western  extremity,  is  a  similar  structure,  with  a  Grecian 
portico  and  a  central  dome. 

The  sectarian  places  of  public  worship  are  numerous, 
and  include  an  episcopal  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  The 
schools  within  the  town,  endowed  and  private,  are  ten  in 
number,  and  are  generally  well-conducted  and  efficient 
establishments.  The  Elgin  Academy  consists  of  three  pa- 
rochial schools  of  very  superior  character.  The  subjects 
taught  are  English  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  compo- 
sition, arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics,  French,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  Courses  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  are 
occasionally  delivered  and  illustrated  by  an  experimental 
apparatus.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  each  about  45/. 
per  annum.  A  literary  society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
reviews  and  other  periodical  publications  was  established  in 
1B1 8,  and  is  still  in  prosperous  existence;  and  also  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  circulating  library.  There  are  many 
endowed  charities,  and  various  other  religious  and  bene- 
volent institutions.  The  Morayshire  Farmer's  Club  was  in- 
stituted in  1 799.  The  members  have  subscribed  the  sum 
of  2250/.,  which  is  very  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  science,  and  the  collection  of 
valuable  books  on  every  department  of  rural  economy. 

The  following  observation  on  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  Elgin  is  made  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland,  No.  VIIL,  p.  27 :  '  Forty  years  ago  there  were  no 
turnpike-roads  leading  to  or  from  it ;  no  stage-coaches,  no 
fa  lights,  indeed  no  lighting,  nor  any  side  pavement  to  the 
streets,  no  hospital  for  the  sick,  no  institution  for  the  sup- 
port of  old  age  or  the  education  of  youth,  no  academy,  no 
printing-press,  and  no  newspaper.1  All  these  desiderata 
are  now  possessed.  Many  new  and  more  convenient  houses 
save  been  built,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  comfort 
are  very  apparent ;  improvements  however  are  still  wanting 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  in  the  supply  of  water  by 
pipes,  and  in  the  removal  from  the  heart  of  the  town  of  that 
greatest  of  nuisances,  the  butchers'  shambles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  in  1831  was  6130. 

The  burgh,  in  conjunction  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverary, 
and  Kintore,  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 

ELGIN  MARBLES,  the  designation  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  antient  sculpture,  chiefly  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (who 
had  been  the  English  ambassador  to  Turkey)  between  the 
yean  I  SOI   and  18121    This  collection  was  purchased  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  dated  July  1st,  1816, 
Kir  the  sum  of  35,000/.,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  room  built  especially  for  its  reception. 
!       The  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  whence 
i    the  more  important  of  these  sculptures  were  obtained,  was 
built  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  about  the  year 
&C.  448.     ft  was  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble  from 
.    Mount  Pentelicus;  Calibrates  and  Ictinus  were  its  archi- 
tect! ;  and  its  sculptures  were  produced  partly  by  the  hand 
■    tnd  partly  under  the  direction  of  Phidias. 

The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  Elgin  collection 
J  are  of  three  descriptions :  Metopes ;  a  portion  of  the  Frieze 
|  of  the  cella ;  and  Statues  and  their  parts  from  the  tympana 
:    or  pediments. 

The  Metopes  are  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  frieze  of  the 

[    peristyle  on  the  southern  side  of  the  building,  and  bear 

reference  to  the  contest  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 

Lapithoe.    The  Centaurs  were  invited  to  the  nuptials  of 

Pirithous,  king  of  the  Lapithce.    During  the  marriage-feast 


one  of  them,  named  Eurytion  or  Eurytus,  elated*  by  wine, 
offered  violence  to  the  person  of  Hippodamia,  tho  bride. 
This  outrageous  act  was  immediately  resented  by  Theseus, 
the  friend  of  Pirithous,  who,  hurling  a  large  vessel  of  wine 
at  the  head  of  the  offender,  brought  him  lifeless  to  the 
ground.  A  general  engagement  then  ensued  between  tho 
two  parties ;  and  the  Centaurs  not  only  sought  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  companion  Eurytus.  but  likewise  at- 
tempted to  earn-  off  all  the  females  who  were  guests  at  the 
nuptials.  In  this  conflict,  sustained  on  both  sides  with 
great  fury,  the  Centaurs  were  finally  vanquished.  Such  is 
the  general  outline  of  the  mytlr'c  history  represented  in  the 
Metopes.  There  is  a  sixteenth  Metope,  placed  as  No.  9 ; 
but  it  is  a  cast  from  one  now  in  the  Louvre  gallery  at  Paris, 
the  original  of  which,  formerly  belonging  to  the  same  series, 
was  purchased  for  that  collection  in  1818,  at  the  sale  of  the 
Count  de  Choi^eul  Gouffier,  who  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  been  his  king's  ambassador  in  Turkey.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  Elgin  Metopes  are  Nos.  3,  11,  12, 
and  13.  The  three  last  mentioned  are  the  finest  in  point 
of  exeoution. 

In  an  uninterrupted  series  of  very  low  relief,  placed  round 
the  cella,  immediately  below  the  ceiling  of  the  porticoes  of 
the  Parthenon,  was  the  Frieze,  representing  the  solemn 
quinquennial  procession,  called  tho  Panathenaea.  The  pro- 
cession was  represented  as  advancing  in  two  parallel  columns 
from  west  to  east,  one  alone  the  northern,  the  other  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  temple,  and  facing  inwards  after  turn- 
ing the  two  angles  of  the  eastern  front,  and  meeting  towards 
its  centre.  Such  was  the  frieze  in  its  original  position. 
Of  its  remains  the  Elgin  collection  possesses  an  extent,  in 
slabs  and  fragments  of  marble,  beginning  at  No.  17,  of 
rather  more  than  249  ft.,  with  a  continuation  of  plaster 
casts  of  more  than  76  ft.  The  greater  part  of  the  last  are 
from  portions  of  the  sculpture  which  were  not  brought 
away,  including  a  single  slab,  No.  23,  which  likewiso  be- 
longed to  the  Count  de  Choiscul,  now  in  the  gallery  of  tho 
Louvre ;  all  forming  a  total  of  representation  from  the  frieze 
of  very  near  326  ft.  The  bas-reliefs  which  at  present  com- 
pose the  frieze  in  the  Elgin  Room,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  placed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally 
seen  upon  the  Parthenon.  Those  on  the  principal  front  of 
the  temple,  namely,  the  east,  are  placed  first,  then  follow 
those  of  the  north,  and  lastly  those  of  the  west  and  south. 
They  are  arranged,  in  short,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  spectator  viewed  them  as  he  approached  the  temple  by 
the  east  and  walked  round  it  bv  the  north,  west,  and  south. 
But  the  spectator  in  the  Elgin  koom  has  to  keep  in  mind 
that  what  formerly  surrounded  an  exterior  wall  now  lines 
the  interior  of  a  room. 

The  slabs  17  to  25,  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  into  the 
room,  form  the  eastern  frieze,  the  portion  which  occupied 
the  east  end  of  the  temple.  The  figures  on  slab  17,  tho  Vir- 
gins of  Attica,  head  the  procession  from  the  southern  frieze. 
The  slab  19,  the  longest  in  the  collection,  stood  immediately 
above  the  eastern  entrance  or  door,  and  was  the  centre  of 
the  composition.  In  this  slab,  upon  the  left,  a  Priestess  is 
represented,  supposed  to  be  the  wifo  of  the  principal  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  in  the  act  or  receiving  from 
two  canephori,  or  bearers  of  the  mystic  baskets,  the  articles 
serving  for  tho  rites  of  sacrifice.  To  her  left  stands  the 
Archon,  in  a  drapery  which  reaches  from  the  head  to  the 
feet,  receiving  from  the  hands  of  a  youth  a  piece  of  cloth 
folded  in  a  square  form  in  numerous  thicknesses,  conjee-* 
tured  to  be  the  peplus,  or  embroidered  veil,  the  sail  of  the 
Panathenaic  ship,  and  the  principal  ornament  of  the  pro- 
cession. On  each  side  of  the  groups  which  represent  the 
priestess  and  archon  are  various  seated  figures,  among 
which  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Triptolemus,  .ASsculapius,  and 
Hygeia  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Another  train  of  females 
head  the  procession  as  it  comes  from  the  northern  frieze ; 
and  here  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Parthenon  terminate.  This  part  of  the  frieze  is  greatly 
mutilated;  but  the  explanation  of  it  is  aided  by  some  draw- 
ings of  the  Parthenon  made  in  1674  by  Jacques  Carrey  for 
the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  at  a  time  when  the  sculptures  were 
a  little  more  perfect.  These  drawings  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  and  copies  of  them  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

From  the  Nointel  drawings  it  appears  that  the  virgins 
who  led  the  procession  fronf  the  northern  frieze,  like  those 
on  the  southern  side,  were  followed  by  oxen  led  as  victims ; 
the  foreigners  settled  in  Athens  were  likewise  represented 


abode  lit  Roxbury,  only  a  mile  distant,  ai  minister  of  a 
small  congreg  mposed  chiefly  of  friends  to  whose 

rvli  be  had   previously  engaged   himself*    in 

case  they  should  fallow  him  across  the  Atlantic*.     In  itftfr 
:  ihe  duties  of  his  function  he  was  zealous  and  effi- 
cient .  and  he  was  also  earnest  in  spreading  the  blessings  of 
•du<  promoting  the  establishment  of  school*. 

Having  qualified  himself,  by  learning  Iheir  language,  to 
become  a  preacher  to  Ihe  Indians,  he  commenced  his  mis 
■senary  labours,  October  2s,   1646,  before  a   large  assembly 
•  by  his  invitation  a  Few  miles  from  Roxbury.  Many, 
and  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  seemed 
deeply  touched  ;  and  it  it,  by  the  questions  a^ked 

Ihe   preacher,   that  the  understanding,   as  well  as  the 
l  his  audience,  were  roused.     From  the  chiefs  and 
or  conjurors,  both  of  whom  felt  microeted  in  raain- 
ntient  manners  and  on>,   he  usually  met 

opposition.     Still  no  small   number  were  converted; 
ming  their  savage    life,  united   in  com- 
,   to  which   lands  were   granted  by  the  provincial 
anient.      In  lf>74    there  were  seven  Indian  praving- 
-t  taming  near  SOU  persons,  thus  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  care  of  Eliot,  besides  a  still  git 

of  convert;-,   to  whom   land   had   not   been   thus 

among  the   woods    Eliot  underwent  great 
■teal  labour  and  hardship,  and  his  mental  labour  was 
ling-     He  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
era!    religious    treatise*    into   the   Indian    tongue 
printed  for  dist  iefly  at  the  expense 

iting  ihe  <  mposed 

Indian  gram.:  several  treatises  on  subjects  not 

directly   religious,  for  ll  erti  and  pupils, 

uumbeeof  English  work*.     Nevertheless 
to  Ihe  age  of  8f>,  and  resigned  his  pastoral  charge 
>nrv  only  two  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
IG90.     A  colleague  had  been  appointed  to 
,  in  consequence  oi  his  necessary  and  frc 
His  private  ehi  pears  to  have  been  very 

he  was  not  only  disinterested  and  zealous,  but 
toleni.  self-denying,  and  humble.    Baxter  say-,  in  one 
i  letters,  *  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  1  honoured 
him.'  Mather,  Krcl.  Hist.  b.  iiL, 

A  modem  Life  of  John  Elliot*  Edit 
,  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  concern- 
earlv  attempts  to  convert  the  Indi 
lOrr; GEORGE  AUGUSTUS,  was  bora  at  Stobbs 
end«   in    1718,      lie  studied  the  malhematies  and 
s  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  the 
ty  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  great  proficiency  in 
literature,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  eleg 
cy  with  which  he  spoke  the  French  and  German 
I  Li  knowledge  of  tactics  was  acquired   in  the 
I  school  at  La  Fere,     Having  attained  the  rink  of 
•  donel,  he  accompanied  George  II.  to  Germany 
us  his  Majesty's  aid-de-camp,  and  was  wounded  in 
of  Dettingen.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he  fought 
r  the  auke  of  Cumberland  and  Prince  Ferdi- 
ftrunawiek,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
his  celebrated  regiment  of  light-horse,  raised  and 
l  by  himself,  and  called  by  bis  name.    He 

and  in  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah,  the 

■re  of  which  important  place  was  highly  honourable  to 

_  i  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops.     After 

\  pence  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and 

appointed  in    1 7 75  to  the  government  of   Gibraltar. 

norable  defence  of  that  important  fortress  against 

I  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  was  toe  1 

life,  the  splendour  of  which  so  far  eclipsed  all 

leded  It,  that  he  is  most  familiarly  known  as 

ttant  dcfendei  of  Gibraltar.'      After  the  peace  lie 

the  title  of  Lord  Heath  field.     His 

lip  vourite  country  seat  Kalkofen,  near 

He,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the 

July  6,  1790,  m  thi  third  year  of  his  age. 

LTAK.] 

HON,  an  operation  by  meaus  of  which  a  more 
:  uiee   is  separated  from  another  which  is  leas 
It  was  formerly  employed  in  the  purification  of 
ow  little  n 

trict  of  tfie  Peloponncse,  inclu 
ienia,   and   the   sea. 

A  rax  us  to  the 
76. 


mouth  of  the  river  Neda.  KIls  was  originally  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  northern,  railed  hollow  Ehs'u-niXij  "HXic) ; 
iY.phylia;  and  that  in  the  middle,  PisauV 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  territory  were  the  Ej 
and  Pylians,  who  OCCUpM  the  whole  western  coael  of 
Ihe  Peloponncse  from  Ajraxus  to  Tay  ge  turn,  the  tine  ©f  de- 
marcation between  these  two  tribes  being  on  a  line  with 
if  hthys.  (Leake's  Morea,  u  .  p.  182.)  The  chief  towns 
of  the  Bpeana  were,  in  the  tune  of  Homer,  Elis  and  Bu- 
/,  B.  615,  w\630.)  The  Bleam  were  the 
first  people  in  the  Peloponncse  who  experienced  the  eft- 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  as  their  territory  was  the  landing- 
place  of  the  invaders,  and  was  assigned  by  ihcm  to  their 
ally  the  .4£tolian  Oxylus.  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
vEtolus,  the  sou  of  Endymton,  a  mythical  king  of  the 
Bpeana.  Oxylus  and  his  new  subjects  conquered  Pisa  and 
Olympia,  where  the  Olympian  games  were  established 
about  1104  B.C.,  though  they  were  not  regularly  celebrated 
till  Coru'bus  gained  the  prize  in   7  7G  B  e  games 

exercised  a  most   important  influenco   on  the  subsequent 
destinies  of  Elis.     The   reverence  with  which  the  Greeks 
in  general  regarded  this  festival  was  extended  to  the  com 
La  which  it  took  plane,  and  the  districts  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  ihe  cities  of  Olympia  and  Elis  were  always 
from  the  ravages  of  war  so  long  as  the  games  maintained 
their  respectability.     In  the  earlier  periods  of 

Pisa,    which   was    in    ihe    immediate    neighbourhood 
Olympia,  sometimes  presided  over  the  celebration  of 
games ;  but  the  wars  between  Messenia  and  Sparta  enabled 
the  gleans  to  form    a  very  intimate  connexion   with   the 
Spartans,  which  ended  in  a  tacit  understanding  that  the 
intervening  se  uld  be  divided  between   the  two 

powers;  the  resistance  el  the  Piaatai  only  brought  upon 
them  the  destruction  of  their  city  and  the  annexation  or  all 
Triphyhi  to  Elis.  This  happened  as  early  as  the  4s th 
Olympiad:  and  when  A^'is  invaded  Elis  and  oecqj 
Olympia  in  the  95th  Olympiad  (400  b.c.),  the  power  oc*  the 
PiaatSB  was  so  entirely  overthrown  thut  the  Spartan  king 
would  not  lake  the  admiui-tlration  of  the  games  from  I 
Eieans,  on  the  ground  I  hat  those  who  claimed  it  were  mere 
peasants  and  m  great  a  charge.    (Xen,  Heifer 

hi.,  c.  2.)    The  harmony  between  Elis  and  Sparta  was  in- 
terrupted during  the  PeJoponncsinn  war  by  the  eountcun 
m  hich  the  Spartans  alforded  to  the  Lopreattc,  and  the  Eta 
endeavoured  SO  avenge  this  interference  by  excluding 
Spartan*   BhMn   the  Olympic  ^ames.     After  some  years  of 
misunderstanding,  t]  eoomilled  to  return  to  the 

Spartan  alliance  by  the  invasion  of  Agis,  mentioned  al 
In  36a  e.c.  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Areadi 
Which  deprived  theniof  ahiiusl  all  then  southern  terril Of] 
The  Eieans  were   Si  I  during 

L,d  war.  and  never  joined  the  Achrcan  league. 
The  city  of  Elis  was  originally  called  Ephyru,  and. 
cording  to  Colonel  Leake,  irne  in  the  Him 

Oxylus.     (Truvete  in  the  .Sierra,  n,  p.  6.)     The  site  of 
antient  capital  is  now  called  Paleopoli.    *The  ruin- 
of  several  masses  of  Roman  tile  and  mortar,   with  many 
wrought  blocks  of  stone  and  fragments  of  sculpt- 
tered  ice  of  two  or  three  miles  in  circuml 

(Leake,  L,  p.  5J     The  soil  wii  sandy,  argimuv  ril  h 

mould,  and  stone  was  found  onl\  unfains.  (Leake,  i< , 

p.  1  70.)     The  territory  was  very  fertile  and  populous  aial  n 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  Greece  which  j 
flax.     Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Alpheius  (Rofea)  and  the 
Pcneius  (Gastumj.     Its  chief  mountain,  Pie 
brated  in  antient  poetry  and  mythology.     This  name 
pears  to  have  been  given  to  all  the  high  lands  of  Elis  ih 
of  the  river  Alpheius.     The  principal  sea-port  of  Elis  I 

ne,   which  Colonel  Leake  supj  i  the  modern 

Chiarenza.  \Travel*  in  tk*  Motai,  ii ,  p.  174.) 
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ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  [Sulphuric  Acid] 
ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  second  wife,  Anno  Boleyn,  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  7th  September,  1533.  She  was  not  three  years 
old  therefore  when  her  mother  was  brought  to  the  block, 
in  May,  1536.  Very  soon  after  her  birth  it  was  declared, 
by  the  Act  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  22,  that  if  Queen  Anne 
should  decease  without  issue  male,  to  be  begotten  of  the 
body  of  the  kine,  then  the  crown,  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
should  go  '  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  now  princess,  and  to  the 
heirs  of  her  body  lawfully  begotten.'  '  By  this  act  therefore 
Henry's  female  issue  by  his  present  queen  was  placed  in 
the  order  of  succession  before  the  male  issue  he  might  have 
by  any  future  wife.  By  the  28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  7,  however, 
passed  after  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour,  his  two 
former  marriages  were  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  void, 
and  both  Elizabeth  and  her  elder  sister  Mary  were  bas- 
tardized. But  finally,  by  the  35  Henry  VIII.,  c.  1,  passed 
soon  after  his  marriage  with  his  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr, 
it  was  declared  that  if  Prince  Edward  should  die  without 
heirs,  then  the  crown  should  remain  first  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
and,  failing  her,  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  This  was  the  last 
legal  settlement  of  the  crown,  by  which  her  position  was 
affected,  made  previous  to  Elizabeth's  accession;  unless 
indeed  she  might  be  considered  to  be  excluded  by  impli- 
cation by  the  Act  1  Mary,  st.  2,  c.  1,  which  legitimatized 
her  sister  Mary,  declared  the  validity  of  Henry's  first  mar- 
riage, and  pronounced  his  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon 
to  be  void. 

In  1535  a  negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  marriage 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  AngoulSme,  the  third  son  of 
Francis  I.  of  France ;  but  it  was  broken  off  before  any 
agreement  was  come  to.  In  1 546  also  Henry  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  view  of  breaking  off  a 
match  tnen  contemplated  between  the  emperor's  son,  the 
prince  of  Spain,  afterwards  Philip  II.,  with  a  daughter  of 
the  French  king,  that  Philip  should  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth;  but  neither  alliance  took  place.  Elizabeth's 
next  suitor,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  de- 
clared his  pretensions,  was  the  protector  Somerset's  un- 
fortunate brother,  the  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  some  advances  to  her  even  before  his  mar- 
riage with  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  although  Elizabeth  was 
then  only  in  her  fourteenth  year.  Catharine,  who  died  a 
few  months  after  her  marriage  (poisoned,  as  many  supposed, 
by  her  husband),  appears  to  have  been  made  somewhat  un- 
comfortable while  she  lived  by  the  freedoms  the  princess 
continued  to  allow  Sudley  to  take  with  her,  which  went 
beyond  ordinary  flirtation ;  the  scandal  of  the  day  indeed 
was,  that  '  the  Lady  Elizabeth  did  bear  some  affection  to 
the  admiral.'  After  his  wife's  death  he  was  accused  of 
having  renewed  his  designs  upon  her  hand ;  and  it  was  part 
of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  attainted  that  he  had  plotted 
to  seize  the  king's  person  and  to  force  the  princess  to 
marry  him ;  but  his  execution  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
stopped  this  and  all  his  other  ambitious  schemes. 

In  1550,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  proposed  that 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  Christian 
III.  of  Denmark ;  but  the  negotiation  seems  to  have  been 
stopped  by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  a 
favourite  with  her  brother,  who  used  to  call  her  his  •  sweet 
sister  Temperance ;'  but  he  was  nevertheless  prevailed  upon 
by  the  artful  and  interested  representations  of  Dudley  to 
pass  over  her,  as  well  as  Mar)',  in  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  which  he  made  by  will  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
[Edward  VI.] 

Camden  gives  the  following  account  of  the  situation  and 
employments  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period  of  her  life,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history  of  her  reign.  She  was  both,  he 
says,  •  in  great  grace  and  favour  with  King  Edward,  her 
brother,  as  likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  the  nobility 
and  people  ;  for  she  was  of  admirable  beauty,  and  woll 
deserving  a  crown,  of  a  modest  gravity,  excellent  wit,  royal 
soul,  happy  memory,  and  indefatigably  given  to  the  study 
of  learning ;  insomuch,  as  before  she  was  seventeen  years 
of  age  she  understood  well  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
tongues,  and  had  an  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  Greek. 
Neither  did  she  neglect  music,  so  far  as  it  became  a  princess, 
being  able  to  sin?  sweetly,  and  play  handsomely  on  the  lute. 
With  Roger  Ascham,  who  was  tier  tutor,  she  read  over  Me- 
lanchthon's  Common-Places,  all  Tully,  a  great  part  of  the 
histories  of  Titus  Livius,  certain  select  orations  of  Isocrates 
(whereof  two  she  turned  into  Latin),  Sophocles'*  Tragedies, 


and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  by  which  means  t\\e  botn 
framed  her  tongue  to  a  pure  and  elegant  way  of  speaking, 
&c/     (English  Translation  in  Kennet'i  Collection.) 

It  appears  from  what  Ascham  himself  tells  us  in  hi< 
'  Schoolmaster'  that  Elisabeth  continued  her  Greek  studies 
after  she  ascended  the  throne :  •  after  dinner*  (at  Windsor 
Castle,  10th  December,  1563),  he  says,  « I  went  up  to  read 
with  the  Queen's  Majesty :  we  road  there  tngetlier  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  as  I  well  remember,  that  noble  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  iEschines  for  his  false  dealing  in  hit 
embassage  to  King  Philip  of  Macedonia.' 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  Camden  says  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dudley  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  resign  her 
title  to  the  crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain  lands  to 
be  settled  on  her :  her  reply  was,  '  that  her  elder  sister, 
the  Lady  Mary,  was  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  for  as  long 
as  the  said  Lady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her  part,  could  chal- 
lenge no  right  at  all.'  Burnett  says  that  both  she  and 
Man-,  having  been  allured  by  messages  from  Dudley,  who 
no  doubt  wished  to  get  them  into  his  hands,  were  on 
their  way  to  town,  when  the  ntws  of  Edward's  ap- 
proaching end  induced  them  to  turn  back.  When  Man 
came  to  London  after  being  proclaimed  queen,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  went  to  meet  her  with  500  horse,  according  to 
Camden,  others  say  with  2000.  Fox,  the  martymlorat. 
relates  that  *  Queen  Man',  when  she  was  first  queen,  before 
she  was  crowned,  would  go  no  whither,  but  would  have 
her  by  the  hand,  and  send  for  her  to  dinner  and  supper.'  At 
Mary's  coronation,  in  October,  1553,  according  to  Holm- 
shed,  as  the  queen  rode  through  the  city  towards  West- 
minster, the  chariot  in  which  she  sat  was  followed  br 
another  '  having  a  covering  of  cloth  of  silver,  all  white,  ini 
six  horses  trapped  with  the  like,  wherein  sate  the  Lidy 
Elizabeth  and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleve.'  Another  account 
says  that  Elizabeth  carried  the  crown  on  this  occasion. 

From  this  time  Elizabeth,  who  hacTbeen  brought  up  in 
their  religion,  became  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party. 
Her  position  however  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  At  first 
she  refused  to  attend  her  sister  to  mass,  endeavouring  to 
soothe  Mary  by  appealing  to  her  compassion :  after  soot 
time  however  she  yielded  an  outward  compliance.  Hie 
Act  passed  by  the  parliament,  which,  although  it  did  not 
mention  her  by  name,  bastardized  her  by  implication,  by 
annulling  her  father's  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  could  not 
fail  to  give  her  deep  offence.  Availing  herself  of  an  order 
of  Mar>',  assigning  her  a  rank  below  what  her  birth  entitled 
her  to,  as  an  excuse  for  wishing  to  retire  from  court,  she 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  her  house  at  Ashridge,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  beginning  of  December.  About  the  same 
time  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  been  irritated  against 
her  sister  by  the  preference  shown  for  Elizabeth  by  her 
kinsman  Edward  Courtenay,  whom,  after  releasing  from 
the  Tower,  the  queen  had  restored  to  his  father's  tide  of 
earl  of  Devon,  and  is  said  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of 
marrying.  It  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  design  of 
the  rash  and  unfortunate  attempt  of  Wyatt,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year,  to  bring  about  a  mamtgi 
between  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay,  who  was  one  of  tho* 
engaged  in  the  revolt.  This  affair  involved  Elizabeth  m 
the  greatest  danger.  On  the  8th  of  February,  the  day 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  certain  member* 
of  the  council  were  sent  with  a  party  of  250  (other  account! 
say  600)  horse  to  Ashridge,  with  orders  to  brine  ber  to 
London  •  quick  or  dead.'  They  arrived  during  the  night 
and  although  they  found  her  sick  in  bed,  they  immediately 
forced  their  way  into  her  chamber,  and  informed  her  that 
she  must  (  prepare  against  the  morning,  at  nine  of  the 
clock,  to  go  with  them,  declaring  that  they  had  brought 
with  them  the  queen's  litter  for  her/  She  was  so  ill  how- 
ever that  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  night  that  she  reached 
Highgate.  Here,  says  Fox,  '  she  being  very  sick,  tarried 
that  night  and  the  next  day ;  during  which  time  of  her 
abode  there  came  many  pursuivants  and  messengers  from 
the  court,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  tell.'  When  the 
entered  London  great  multitudes  of  people  came  flocking 
about  her  litter,  which  she  ordered  to  be  opened  to  tho* 
herself.  The  city  was  at  this  time  covered  with  gibbets; 
fifteen  had  been  erected  in  different  places,  on  which  fifty- 
two  persons  were  hanged ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  belief  that  Elizabeth  would  suffer,  as  Lady  Jane 
Grey  had  done  a  few  days  before.  From  the  time  of  her 
arrival  in  town  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  m 
Whitehall.     It  appears  that  her  case  was  twice  debated  « 


il;  and  although  no  evidence  bid  been  obtained  bj 

all  the  cxc  own  lawyers  wl  farther 

than  lo  make  it  probable  thai  Wyatt  and  Courtenaj  bad 

f  to  their  projet 
imm  trongly  ,uKi-eil  by  sot 


llM 

thj 
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ib  lung  afterwards  mad  vo  declare 

I  death,  and  that  she  knew  bei 
•d  for  her  blood,     It  was  at  last  determined  however 
or  the  present  she  should  only  be  committed  to  the 
,  although  the  sc  ii*  Mill  to  have  beta  left  in 

aa  to  her  o  was  con ve veil  to  ho?  prison  by 

on  the  morning  of  the   lllh  of  March,  being  Palm 
Sunday,  orders  being  issued  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
one  ah  p  the  church  and  carry  their  palms.'    In 

altera p  <>t  the  bridge  the  boat  was  nearly  swamped. 

She  at   first  refused  to  land  at  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
of  the  lords  with  her  told  her  she 
it  did  then  rain,' con- 
1  be  offered  to  her  his  cloak,  which  she  (pulling 
ck  with  her  bund  with  a  good  daah)  refused.     80  she 
•t  upon  the  stair,  said,  *'  Here 
in  as  true  a  subject  as  ever  lauded  at  I 
before  thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,   having  none  other 
She  remained  in  close  custody  tor 
a  mo;  which  the  was  allowed  to  walk  in  a 

small  garden  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Oil  the  1'jlh 
»  she  was  removed,  in  charge  of  Sir  Henry  Beding- 
4*  Id,  to  Wood-lock.  Here  she  was  guarded  with  great 
sinctnese  and  severity  by  her  new  jailor.  Camden  says 
lint    at  1    private  letters  both  from 

if  France,  inviting  her  to  that  country,  and  from 
Denmark  (who  had  lately  embraced  the 
d  a  her  hand  for  his  son  Frederick. 
:<  came  to  the  ears  of  her  enemies,  her  life 
1.      'The  Lady  Elizabeth.' adds  the 
1  now  guiding   herself  as  a  ship   in  blustering 
.  heard  divine  service  after  the  Romish  man- 
.  frequently  confessed;  and  at  the  pressing  in- 
and  menaces  of  Cardinal  Pole,  professed    herself, 
loath,  a  Roman  Catholic.     Yet  did  not  Queen 
e  her/     She  remained  at  Woodstock  till  April, 
n  the  interposition,  as  it  was  made  to 
1  take  up  her  residence  at 
ler  1  he  superintendence  of 
pe,  b)  whom  she  was 
tilth  respect  and  kindness.     Philip  was  anxio 

1  advising  mild  measures  in  regard  to  the 
is  really  more  disposed  to  treat 
ban  his  wife.    According  to  Camdan, 
the  Raman  Catholic  party  wished  to  remove  hoc  to 
ui  England,  and  to  marry  her  to  Emanuel 
but  Philip  opposed  thi 
I  son  Charles  (the  unfurl  ui 
:zabeth  also  was  herself  averse  to  a  tner- 
1  rd. 

Id  till    the  death  of 
place  on  the  1 7tb  November*  15VS.  The 

. 
to  ii  of  Lords,  which 

her  were  seized  ivs  Cam- 

1  with  a  mighty  grief  and  sur- 
se  improssliinx  toil,  With  an 
I  *orrow,  up  n  do* 

of  a  succeeding  princess,  the; 
hW to  public  business,  and,  with  on 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  ii 

1  sue- 

vm    11 

nee  in  thcmatiei 

unanimity,  for  the  of  the 

:  both  the  biahoj 

r  peers  would  have  been  strongly  inclined  to 
v  bod  expected  that   -lie  would 
jf  things.  Tb« 
9  were  now  called  up,  and  inihrn 
1  Archbishop  Heath,  die  chancellor, 
ce  no  doubt 

succession,  the 
in?  her 
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kited  by  an  immense  multitude  of  people  of  all  ranks  to 
the  metropolis,  when 

of  Lord  North,  in  the  Charter  lluiise.     On  the  aller- 
noon  of  Monday  the  ggth  she  made  a  progress  through 
111  a  chariot  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Tower  :  here 
nmed  till  Monday  the  5th  of  December,  OQ  the  morn- 
ing of  which  day  she  restored  by  water  to  Somerset  Ho 

One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  nets  of  royalty,  by  which,  as 
Camden  remarks,  she  gave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  her 
i,  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  appointment  of  her 
111  misters.  She  retained  of  her  privy  council  thirteen  Ca- 
tholics, who  had  been  of  that  of  her  sister,  including  Heath, 
archbishop  of  York  and  lord  chancellor;  William  Faulett, 
marquis  of  Winchester,  the  lord  high  treasurer  ;  Edward! 
Lord  Clinton,  the  lord  high  admiral;  and  William,  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  the  lord  chamberlain.  But  with 
these  she  associated  seven  others  of  her  own  religion,  the 
Bidet  eminent  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Willi 
afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  whom  she  appointed  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  already  held  under  Ed- 
ward VI.  Boon  Nicholas  Bacon  (the  father  of  the 
great  chancellor*  was  added  to  the  mini  be  r  of  the  privy 
councillors,  and  marie  at  first  lord  prfrj  Mali  and  1 
year  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  on  the  resignation 
of  Archbishop  Heath.     C 

on  the  death  of  (he  marquis  of  Winchester  in  1 
continued  lo  be  Elizabeth's  principal  adxisci  ith 

in    1598,  when  he  was  suec.  Thomas  Backville, 

Lord  Buckhurst  (afterwards  made  earl  of  Dorset  by  Jan 
I.).    Of  the  other  persons  who  served  as  ministers  during 
Elizabeth's  long  reign,  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  note  \\> 
Sir  Francis  Walsiughara  (who  was  principal  secretary  of 
Stste  from  1573  till  his  death  m  ad  was  all  the  til 

1 1 1  •  \  were  in  o ffice  tofre t her  t he  con fi  tend  ai ) d  c  I 

assistant  of  Cecil  the  pre  patronage  ht? 

had  entered  public  life),  and  I 
(afterwards  earl  of  Salisbury ),  v, 


state,  and  held  that  off! 


I  if  1  i;i  V,   tin1 


J 


Among  the  other  persons  of  ability  that  were  emph  13 

the  course  of  the  reign,  In  different  capacities,  may  1 

tioned  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  :  '  a  man,'  sa; 

*  of  a  large  exp  iercing  ju< 

prudence,  who  discharged 

deal  of  diligence  and  much  to  his  pi 

be  master  of  much  Wi  ,  those 

small  dignities  (though  glorious  in  title)  ofchii  f 

of  England  and  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer 

cause  he  acted  in  favour  oi  against  Cecil,  whose 

greatness  he  envied;*  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  learned 

of  Cheke,  who  ha  ne  of  the  secretaries  of  stat< 

With  him  under  Edward  VL,  und  held  the 

under  Elizabeth  tears  before  Ins  death,  in 

Christopher  Hatlon,  who  was  lord  chancellor  from 
158  7  till  his  death  in  1591, and  whom  Camden. 

dar  rise  from  i  the  baud   of 

gentlemen  pensioners,  to  which  by  the 

queen,  who  was  taken  with  bis  handsome  si 
dancing  at  a  court  masque,  chars  patron 

iing  and  good  id  one  that  manuged  that 

that  equity  und  clear- 
ness of  principle  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  hi 
world  100.' 
The  affair  lo  which  Elizabeth  first  applied  her  attention 
aing   to    the    throne,   and    that    m    connexion  with 
which  all  the  tran  1  must  be 

ihe  *et  >n.     The  opirr 

Cecil  si  red  with  her  own  in  I  he  re- 

formed doctrines,  to  which  also  undo  great  ma** 

of  the  1  For  a  short  time  howe^ 

kepi  her  intention- a  secret  from  the  majori 
her  men 

Lo  form  her  cabinet.     She 
unation.  to  read  part 
in   English,  but  at  the  saun 
Strictly  prohibited  the  addition  of  any  comments,  and  all 

rovenual  points.  This  however  was* 
to  show  the  Catholic  party  what  was  coming  ;    1 
i,on  tine  15th  .1 

: 
of  then  1  fo  set 

tin  Blown  on  bar  head. 

red  to  be  made  bj  the  pail 
25th  of  thin  month.    Oi  tl  inch  were  pas*< 

3  A  : 
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restored  to  the  crown  the  jurisdiction  established  in  the 
reign   of  Henry  VIII.  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual,  and  abolished  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the 
same ;  and  another  restored  the  use  of  King  Edward's  book 
of  common  prayer,  with  certain  alterations,  that  had  been 
suggested  by  a  royal  commission  over  which  Parker  (after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury)  presided.     In  accordance 
with  this  last  statute  public  worship  began  to  be  performed 
in  English  throughout  the  kingdom  on  Whitsunday,  which 
fell  on  the  8th  of  May.      By  a  third  act  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  benefices  were  restored  to  the  crowu ;  and  by  a 
fourth,  her  majesty  was  authorized,  upon  the  avoidance  of 
any  archbishopric  or  bishopric,  to  take  certain  of  the  reve- 
nues into  her  own  hands ;  and  conveyances  of  the  tempora- 
lities by  the  holder  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one  years 
or  three  lives  were  made  void.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was 
generally  to  restore  the  church  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  | 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  royal  supremacy  sufficing  j 
tor  such  further  necessary  alterations  as  were  not  expressly  i 
prqvided  for  by  statute.    A  strong  opposition  was  made  to 
the  bills  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  bishops;  and  four- 
teen of  them,  being  the  whole  number,  with  the  exception 
of  Anthony,  bishop  of  Llandatf,  who,  Camden  says,  '  was 
the  scourge  of  his  diocese,'  were  now  deprived  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath   of  supremacy.     About  100  prebendaries, 
deans,  archdeacons,  ana  heads  of  colleges,  were  also  ejected. 
The  number  of  the  inferior  clergy  however  that  held  out 
was  very  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  80  rectors  and 
other  parochial  ministers,  out  of  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand.    On  this  subject  it  is  only  necessary  farther  to 
Mate  that  the  frame  of  ecclesiastical  polity  now  set  up, 
being  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  that  still  subsists, 
was  zealously  and  steadily  maintained  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers  to  the  end  of  her  reign.    The  church  of  England 
has  good  reason  to  look  upon  her  and  Cecil  as  the  true 
planters  and  rearers  of  its  authority.    They  had  soon  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  Puritans  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
against  the  Catholics  on  the  other ;  and  they  yielded  to  the 
former  as  little  as  to  the  latter.    The  Puritans  had  been 
growing  in  the  country  ever  since  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  any  consider- 
able force  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1570.    At  first 
their  attempts  were  met  on  tho  part  of  the  crown  by  evasive 
measures  and  slight  checks;  but,  in  1587,  on  four  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  presenting  to  the  house  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  new  Directory  of  public  worship,  Elizabeth  at 
once  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  kept  some  time.  The  High  Commis- 
sion Court  also,  which  was  established  by  a  clause  in  one  of  the 
acts  for  the  settlement  of  religion  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
her  reign,  was,  occasionally  at  least,  prompted  or  permitted 
to  exercise  its  authority  in  the  punishment  of  what  was 
called  heresy,  and  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  worship  with 
great  strictness.    The  determination  upon  which  the  queen 
acted  in  these  matters,  as  she  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  the 
urehbisliop  of  Canterbury,  was,  4  that  no  man  should  be 
suffered  to  decline  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  hand,  from 
the  drawn  line  limited  by  authority,  and  by  her  laws  and 
i  nj  unctions.'    Besides  the  deprivation  of  their  livings,  which 
many  of  the  clergy  underwent  for  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  certain  particulars  of  the  established  ritual,  many  other 
persons  suffered  imprisonment  for  violations  of  the  statute 
of  uniformity.     It  was  against  the  Catholics  however  that 
the  most  severe  measures  were  taken.    By  an  act  passed  in 
1585  (the  27  Eliz.  c.  2)  every  Jesuit  or  other  popish  priest 
was  commanded  to  depart  from  the  realm  within  forty  days, 
on  pain  of  death  as  a  traitor,  and  every  person  receiving  or 
relieving  any  such  priest  was  declared  guilty  of  felony. 
Many  priests  were  afterwards  executed  under  this  Act. 

It  was  the  struggle  with  popery  that  moved  and  directed 
nearly  the  whole  policy  of  the  reign,  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  she 
found  the  country  at  peace  with  Spain,  tho  head  of 
which  kingdom  had  been  her  predecessor  s  husband,  but 
at  war  with  France,  the  great  continental  opponent  of 
Spain  and  the  Empire.  Philip,  with  the  view  of  preserving 
his  English  alliance,  almost  immediately  after  her  accession, 
offered  himself  to  Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  but,  after  deli- 
berating on  the  proposal,  she  determined  upon  declining  it, 
swayed  by  various  considerations,  and  especially,  as  it  would 
appear,  by  tho  feeling  that  by  consenting  to  marry  her 
sister's  husband  on  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  she 
would  in  a  manner  be  affirming  the  lawfulness  of  her 


father's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of 
his  brother  Arthur,  and  condemning  his  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  her  own  mother,  the  sole  validity  of  which  rested 
on  the  alleged  illegality  of  that  previous  connexion.    A 
general    peace,    however,    comprehending   all   the    three 
powers,  and  also  Scotland,  was  established  in  April,  1559, 
by  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis.    By  this  treaty  it  was 
agreed  that  Calais,  which  had  been  taken  by  France  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  formed  the  only  difficult  subject 
of  negotiation,  should  be  restored  to  England  in  eight 
years,  if  no  hostile  act  should  be  committed  by  Elizabeth 
within  that  period.    Scarcely  however  had  this  compact 
been  signed  when  the  war  was  suddenly  rekindled,  in  con- 
sequence of   the  assumption  by  the  new   French  king, 
Francis  II.,  of  the  arms  and  royal  titles  of  England,  in 
right,  as  was  pretended,  of  his  wife,  the  young  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots.    Elizabeth  instantly  resented  this  act  of  hostility 
by  sending  a  body  of  5000  troops  to  Scotland,  to  act  there 
with  the  duke  of  Chatclherault  and  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, as  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  called 
themselves,  against  the  government  of  the  queen  and  her 
mother,  the  Regent,  Mary  of  Guise.    The  town  of  Lcith 
soon  yielded  to  this  force ;  and  the  French  king  was  spee- 
dily compelled  both  to  renounce  his  wife's  pretensions  to 
the  English  throne  and  to  withdraw  his  own  troops  from 
Scotland,  by  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  executed  7th  July, 
1560.    The  treaty  however  never  was  ratified  either  by 
Francis  or  his  queen ;  and  in  consequence  the  relations  be- 
tween the  three  countries  continued  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.    Charles  IX.  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne  of 
France  before  the  end  of  this  year ;  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  Mary  of  Scotland  returned  to  her  own  country. 
Meanwhile,  although  the  two  countries  continued  at  peace, 
Elizabeth's  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  church  had  wholly 
alienated  Philip  of  Spain.    The  whole  course  of  events  ana 
the  position  which  she  occupied  had  already  in  fact  causei 
the  English  queen  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest  throughout  Europe  as  much  as  she  was  at 
home.     When  the  dispute  therefore  between  the  Catholict 
and  the  Huguenots  or  reformed  party  in  France  came  to 
a  contest  of  arms,  in  1 562,  the  latter  immediately  applied 
for  assistance  to  Elizabeth,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them,  and  sent  them  succour  both  in  men  and  money. 
The  war  that  followed  produced  no  events  of  importance 
in  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  and  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  Troves,  11th  April,  1564.    A  long 
period  followed,  during  which  England  preserved  in  ap- 
pearance the  ordinary  relations  of  peace  both  with  France 
and  Spain,  though  interferences  repeatedly  took  place  on 
each  side  that  all  but  amounted  to  actual  hostilities.    The 
Protestants  alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands (then  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Philip),  regarded 
Elizabeth  as  firmly  bound  to  their  cause  by  her  own  in- 
terests ;  and  she  on  her  part  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
religious  and  political  contentions  of  all  these  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  by  every  species  of  countenance  and.  aid  short 
of  actually  making  war  in  their  behalf.    With  the  Pro- 
testant government  in  Scotland,  which  had  deposed  and 
imprfeoncd  the  queen,  she  was  in  open  and  intimate  al- 
liance ;  in  favour  of  the  French  Huguenots  she  at  one  time 
negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another  even  went  the  length, 
scarcely  with  any  concealment,  of  affording  them  pecuniary 
assistance;  and  when  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  at 
length  rose  in  revolt  against  the  oppressive  government  of 
Philip,    although  she  refused    the    sovereignty  of  their 
country,  which  they  offered  to  her,  she  lent  them  money; 
and  in  various  other  ways  openly  expressed  her  sym- 
pathy and  good  will.    On  the  other  hand,  Philip,  although 
lie  refrained  from  any  declaration  of  war,  and  the  usual 
intercourse  both  commercial  and  political  long  went  oa 
between  the  two  countries  without  interruption,  was  in- 
cessant in  his  endeavours  to  undermine  the  throne  of  the 
English  queen  and  the  order  of  things  at  the  head  of  which 
she  stood,  by  instigating  plots  and  commotions  against  her 
authority  within  her  own  dominions.    He  attempted  to 
turn  to  account  in  this  way  the  Catholic  interest,  which  was 
still  so  powerful  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland — the  in- 
trigues of  tiie  Scottish  queen  and  her  partizans  materially 
contributing  to  the  same  end.    The  history  of  Mary  Stewart 
and  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  her  reign  and  that  of  her 
son  must  be  reserved  for  a  separate  article.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  here,  that  Mary  was  not  merely  the  head  of  the 
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Lie  parly  in  Scotland,  but  as  the  descendant 
t   daughter  of  Henry  VII.,   had   pretensions  to  the 

crown   which   were  of  a   very   formidable  kind. 
Although    she   was    kept  in   confinement  by  the  English 
government  after  her  flight  from  (he  hand*  of  her  own 
m  1568,  the  imprisonment  of  her  person  did  not 
;  >pes  or  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of  her  ad- 
-      Repeated  rebellions  in  Ireland,  in  some  instances 
enty  aided  by  supplies  from  Spain — the  attempt  made  by 
iif  Alva  in  13G9,  through  the  agency  of  Vinllr,  to 
with  the  Catholic  party  the  scheme  of  an  invasion 
England — the  rising  of  the  Catholics  of  the  northern 
reunites  under  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Wist- 
1  the  same  year— the  plot  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
with  Ridolli  in  1571,  for  which  that  unfortunate  nobleman 
bead — Ihe  plots  of  Throgmoftoii  and  Creichton  in 
;.    and  of  Rabiugton  in  1586 — to  omit  several  minor 
wpts  of  J  he  same  kind— all  testified  the  restless 
with  which  the  various  enemies  of  the  established  order 
of   things  pursued  their  common  end.    Meanwhile,  how- 
r,  events  were  tending   to  a  crisis  which  was  to   put 
an  end  to  the  outward  show  of  friendship  that  had  been 
so    long    Vent    up   between  parties   that   were   not  only 
hostile  in  their  hearts,  but  bad  even   been  eon- 
working  for  each  other's  overthrow  behind  the  thin 
screen  of  their  pr  The  queen  of 

it   to  death  in  1587,  by  an  act  of  which  it   l> 
er  to  defend  the  state  policy  than  either  the  just  ic 
the   legality.     By  this  time  also,  although   no  actual  de- 
ti  of  war  had  yet  proceeded  either  from  England  or 
f  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  I 
id  by  Elizabeth,  wh  ral,  the  carl  of 

v  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  United 
as  the  revolted  stales   called   themselves.      An 
tme  time  attacked  and   ravaged  (he 
Ulcments  in  the  West  Indies.     At  last,  in  tin 
Hie  great  Spanish  fleet,  arrogantly  styled 

Eincfble  Armada,  sailed  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
(he  greater  part  dashed  to 
assail.  [Armada.]   From  this  time  hostili- 
-I  with  more  or  less  activity  between  the  two 
the  remainder  of  the  rei^n  of  Elizabeth, 
3e  Henry  III.,  and,  after  his  assassination  in  15&9, 
t  Navarre,  assuming  the  title  of  Henry  IV  , 
c  head  of  ihe  Huguenots,  had  been  maintaining  a  des- 
i«r:  t   in  France  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the 

some  years  Elizabeth  and  Philip   remained 
t'tators  pf  the  struggle;  but  it  length  they 
rawo  to  take  a  principal  part  in  it.    The  Frein  h  war, 
i  far  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned,  must  be 
M   only  another  appendage   to  the   war  with 
;  was  Philip  chiefly,  and  not  the  League,  that  she 
ii  France  :  just  as  in  the  Netherlands,  and  fortni  rly 
nd,  it  was  not  the  cause  of  liberty  against  des- 
m.  or  of  revolted  subjects  against  their  legitimate  sove- 
he  supported,  or  even  the  cause  of  Pi 
.gainst  Catholicism,  but  lier  own  cau*c  against 
■  own  right  to  the  English  throne  against  hit 

tor  with  whom  he  took  part.     Since  the 
ind,    Philip  professed  to   consider 
i   the  rightful  kirn*   of  England,  partly  on  the 
ht*  descent  from  John  of  f  J  aunt,  partly  in  eon- 
having  by  her  will  bequeathed  her  prc- 
to   him   should   her   son    persist  in  remaining  a 
i      ttry  IV.  having  previously  embraced  Cal 

with  Philip  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins, 
:ded  in  May.  15^&;    and  the  death  ^f  Phiflp  followed 
same   year.     But   the  war  between 
was  nevertheless  still   kept  up.     In 
Philip  111.  sent  a  force  to  Ireland,  which  landed  in 
y  and  took  the  town  of  Kinsale;  and  the  fol- 
Elizabeth  retaliated   by  fitting  out  a  naval  ex- 
against  her  adversary,  which  captured  some  rich 
id  otherwise  annoyed  the  Spaniard.    Her  t 
n  with  tho^u  of  the  S 
aces  both  by  sea  and  land. 

on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  in  the  70th 
I5tli  of  het 
t  to  which  we  have  fined  our- 

course  of  public  transactions  daring  the  long 
Is  with  which  her  n ■■■>■ 

linate 
strongly  illustrate  both  her  pet 


conduct  and  character  and  the  history  of  her  government. 
One  of  the  first  requests  addressed  to  Iter  by  the  parliament 
after  she  came  to  The  throne  was  that  she  would  marry; 
but   fct  reasons  which  were  probably  various,   though  with 
regard  to  their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to  specu- 
lation and   eonjecture  than  possessed  of  any  satisfactory 
information,  she  persisted  in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
her  days.     Yet  she  coquetted  with  many  suitors  almost  to 
the  Inst.     In  the  beginning  of  her  reign"  among  those  who 
aspired   to  her  band,  after  >he  had  rejected  the  oifer  of 
Philip  of  Spain,   were  Charles,   archduke   tif  Austria   (a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L);  James  Hamil- 
ton, earl  of  Arran,  the  head  of  the  Protestant   party  m 
Scotland;   Erick  XIV.  king  of  Sweden  (whom  she*  had 
refused  in  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary);    and  Adolphus, 
duke  of  Holstein  (uncle  to  Ferdinand"  II.  of  Denmark;. 
'Nor  were  there  wanting  at  home,*  adds  Camden,  'feme 
persons  who  fed  themselves   (as  lovers  use  to  do)  with 
golden  dreams  of  marrying  their  sovereign;1  and  he  men- 
lions  particularly   Sir  William    Pickering,   'a  gentleman 
well  bornt  of  a  narrow  estate,  but  much  esteemed  for  his 
learning,  bis  handsome  way  of  living,  and  the  management 
of  some  embassies  into  France  and  Germany ;'  Henry  earl 
of  Arundel ;  and  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  notorious 
earl  of  Leicester*,  a  younger  son  of  ihe  duke  of  Northum 
berland,   *  restored  by  Queen   Mary    to   his    honour   and 
estate;  a  person  of  youth  and  HgotrT,  and  of  a  fine  shape 
and  proportion,  whose  fatltcr  and  grandfather  were  not  BO 
mueh  bated  by  the  people,  but  he  was  as  high  in  the  favour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  out  of  her  royal  and  princely  cle- 
mency heaped  honours  upon  him,  and  saved  hh  life  whose 
father  would  have  destroyed  her**    Leicester  continued  the 
royal  favourite  till  his  death  in  Ij88,  disgracing  by  his  pro- 
fligacy  the  honours  and  grants  that  were  lavished  upon  him 
by  Elizabeth,  who,  having  appointed  him  commander 
chief  of  the  forces  which  she  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch,  insisted  upon  maintaining  biro  in   that  situation, 
notwithstanding  the  mischiefs  produced  by  bis  in 
and  misconduct,  and,  at  the  perilous  crisis  of  the  Spanish 
invasion,  was  on  the  point  of  constituting  him  lieutenant- 
governor  of  England  and  Ireland.     Camden  SSTJI  that  the 
letters   patent  were  already  drawn,  when   Burgh  ley  and 
Hatton  interfered,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  matter.     Of  the 
foreign  princes   that  have  been  mentioned,  the  archduke 
Charles  persisted  longest  in  his  suit :  a  serious  negotiation 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  match  in  l^f>7,  but  it  came 
to  nothing.     In  1571  prop  wis  were  made  by  Catherine  def 
Medici   for  a   marriage    between    Elizabeth    and    her  son 
Charles  IX.,  and   afterwards   in  succession   with   her  two 
younger  sons,  Henry  duke  ofAnjoti  (afterwards  Henry  111.), 
and  Francis  duke  of  Alencon  (afterwards  duke  of  Anjou). 
The  last  match  was*  again  strongly  pressed  some  years  after; 
and  in  f  581  the  arrangement  for  it  had  been  all  but  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  Elizabeth  drew 
back,  declining  to  sign  the  marriage  articles  after  she  had 
token  up  the  pen  for  the  ptnrpote.     Very*  soon  after  the 
i    oi  Leicester  the  young  Robert  Devereux,  cnrl  of 
Es*cx,  whose  mother  Leicester  had  married,  was  taken  into 
the    ame  favour  that  had  been  so  lung  enjoyed  by  the  de- 
ceased nobleman  ;    and   hi*  tenure  of  the  royal  partiality 
lasted,  with  some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  himself  by 
!u*s  own  hot  beadedness  and  violence,     Uc  was  executed 
for  a  frantic  attempt  to  excite  an  Insurrection  against  thr» 
government  in  1601.     Elizabeth,  however,  never  recovered 
from  this  shock;  and  she  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  her 
own  sentence  of  death  in  signing  the  death-warrant  of 
Essex. 

Both  the  personal  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  her  government  have  been  estimated  very  differ- 
ently by  writers  of  Opposite  parties.  That  *he  had  great 
i|Ualities  Will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  duly  re- 
Beets  on  the  difficulties  of  the  position  she  occupied,  the 
consummate  policy  and  success  with  which  she  directed  her 
course  through  the  dangers  that  beset  heron  all  sides,  the 
courage  and  strength  of  heart  that  never  {ailed  her,  the  im- 
;  attitude  she  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
id  the  admiration  and  pride  of  which  she  was  tho 
object  at  home.  She  was  undeniably  endowed  wit h  great 
gOCtd  sense,  and  with  a  true  feeling  of  what  Unr 

plica.     The  weaknesses,  and  also  tho  more  forbidding  h 
lures  of  her  character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious  a* 
scarcely  to  requite  to  be  specified.     Many  <>f  the  least  | 
ible  mental  peculiarities  of  her  own*  sex  were  mixed 
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in  her  with  some  of  the  least  attractive  among  those  of  the 
other.  Her  selfishness  and  her  vanity  were  both  intense — 
and  of  the  sympathetic  affections  and  finer  sensibilities  of 
every  kind  she  was  nearly  destitute. 

Her  literary  knowledge  was  certainly  very  considerable ; 
but  of  her  compositions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
arc  of  much  value,  nor  evidence  any  very  superior  ability, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of  her  speeches  to  the 
parliament,  A  list  of  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  may  be 
found  in  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.' 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  elements  of  liberty  and  despotism  were 
combined  in  the  English  constitution,  or  in  the  practice  of 
the  government,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  the  object  of  one 
party  being  to  convict  the  Stewarts  of  deviating  into  a  new 
course  in  those  exertions  of  the  prerogative  and  that  resist- 
ance to  the  popular  demands  which  led  to  the  civil  wars  of 
the  seventeenth  century,— of  the  other,  to  vindicate  them 
from  that  charge,  by  showing  that  the  previous  government 
of  Elizabeth  had  been  as  arbitrary  as  theirs.  Upon  this 
question  the  reader  may  consult  the  elaborate  exposition 
with  which  Hume  closes  his  account  of  this  reign,  along 
with  the  remarks  upon  it  in  the  Introduction  to  Mr.  Brodie's 
•  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  first  James  and  the  first  Charles  pursued  their  object 
with  much  less  art,  and  much  less  knowledge  and  skill  in 
managing  the  national  character,  as  well  as  in  less  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  than  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers ; 
they  did  not  know  nearly  so  well  when  to  resist  and  when 
to  yield  as  she  did ;  but  it  may  notwithstanding  be  reason- 
ably questioned  if  her  notion  of  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
the  crown  was  very  different  from  theirs.  However  con- 
stitutional also  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term)  may  have 
been  the  general  course  of  her  government,  her  occasional 
practice  was  certainly  despotic  enough.  She  never  threw 
aside  the  sword  of  the  prerogative,  although  she  may  have 
usually  kept  it  in  its  scabbara. 

Her  reign,  however,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  happy  as  well 
as  a  glorious  one  for  England.  The  kingdom,  under  her 
government,  acquired  and  maintained  a  higher  and  more 
influential  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  principally  by 
policy,  than  it  had  ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  success- 
ful military  exertions  of  former  ages.  Commerce  flourished 
and  made  great  advances,  and  wealth  was  much  more  ex- 
tensively and  more  rapidly  diffused  among  the  body  of  the 
people  than  at  any  former  period.  It  is  the  feeling  of  pro- 
gress, rather  than  any  degree  of  actual  attainment,  that 
keeps  a  nation  in  spirits ;  and  this  feeling  every  thing  con- 
spired to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth ;  even  the  remembrance  of  the  stormy  times 
of  their  fathers,  from  which  they  had  escaped,  lending  its 
aid  to  heighten  the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  tnese 
happy  circumstances  of  the  national  condition  was  owing, 
above  all,  and  destined  to  survive  all  their  other  products, 
the  rich  native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  which  now  rushed  up,  as  if  from  the  tillage  of  a 
virgin  soil,  covering  the  land  with  its  perennial  fruit  and 
flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Raleigh  and  Bacon,  and  many  other  distinguished  names, 
gained  their  earliest  celebrity  in  the  Elizabethan  age. 

ELIZABETH  PETROWNA,  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  of  Catherine  I.,  was  born  in  the  year  1709. 
After  the  death  of  her  nephew,  Peter  II.,  in  1730,  she  was 
urged  to  assert  her  claims  to  the  crown,  but  she  declined 
to  do  so  through  indolence  or  timidity,  and  her  cousin  Anna, 
duchess  of  Courland,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  After  the 
death  of  Anna  in  1740, 1  wan,  the  infant  son  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  of  Ann,  niece  to  the  late  empress,  was 
proclaimed  emperor  under  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  the  defunct  sovereign.  A  con- 
spiracy however  was  soon  after  hatched  by  some  of  Eliza- 
beth's attendants,  especially  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of 
Lcstoq,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  conquering  her  irreso- 
lution: the  officers  of  the  guards  were  drawn  into  the  plot, 
and  a  military  insurrection  followed  in  1 741,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  empress,  and  Ann  and  her  husband,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  child  I  wan,  were  put  in  con- 
finement. Several  noblemen  were  sent  into  Siberia.  Bos- 
tucheff,  who  had  been  minister  under  the  Empress  Anna, 
was  retained  in  office  and  appointed  chancellor.  Elizabeth 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
and  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  she 


afterwards  concurred  in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in 
1748.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Elizabeth  took  part 
against  Frederick  of  Prussia,  it  was  said,  from  personal  pique 
at  some  sarcastic  reflections  of  the  Prussian  king.  The 
Russian  army  invaded  Prussia,  won  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Kunnersdorf,  crossed  the  Oder,  entered  Berlin,  and 
reduced  Frederick  to  the  verge  of  ruin  and  despair.  But 
the  illness  and  death  of  Elizabeth  soon  retrieved  his  fortunes. 
She  died  in  December,  1761,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  son  of  her 
sister  Anna  Petrowna,  duchess  of  Holstein :  lie  assumed 
the  title  of  Peter  III. 

The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  directed  in  great 
measure  by  favorites,  who  succeeded  one  another.  The 
empress  herself  was  good-natured  and  even  amiable,  but 
indolent  and  sensual,  and  many  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  under  her  reign.  She  was  averse 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  but  numerous  persons  were 
sentenced  to  the  knout  and  to  exile  in  Siberia.  Several 
ladies,  among  others  Madame  Lapoukin,  a  handsome 
and  clever  woman,  who  had  given  offence  to  Elizabeth, 
experienced  the  same  fate.  Elizabeth  exerted  herself  to 
forward  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Russian 
empire,  a  task  begun  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  which 
was  not  completed  till  the  reign  of  Catherine  H.  She 
was  never  married,  but  left  several  natural  children. 

ELIZABETHGRAD  or  YELISAVETGRAD,  a  circle 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Cherson,  and  in  the 
south  of  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  between  47°  30'  sod 
49°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  30°  50'  and  33°  8'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Kicff,  on  the  south  by  Cherson,  and  on  the 
west  by  Podolia.  According  to  Georgi,  Elizabethgrad  con- 
tains 696,490  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  plough,  438,460  of 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  24,330  of  woods  and  forests. 
The  forests  principally  consist  of  pines,  occasionally  inter- 
mixed with  limes  and  beeches.  The  surface  in  the  northern 
districts  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Dnieper,  where  there  are  extensive  forests,  such  as  the 
Tshuta,  Tshernoylesz,  &c.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circle 
is  a  steppe.  On  the  whole  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  but 
most  cultivated  in  the  north.  It  produces  much  grain,  and 
saffron  grows  in  a  wild  state.  The  Ingul  is  the  principal 
river  in  the  circle.  It  contains  one  town,  and  about  180 
villages  and  hamlets.  Wild  beasts,  particularly  bears,  tad 
in  the  south  wild  horses  abound :  game  is  plentiful.  Then 
are  many  quarries  of  millstones,  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export.    The  population  is  about  35,000. 

ELIZABETHGRAD,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  is  in 
48°  30;  N.  lat„  and  32°  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  beautiful  plain  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Ingul.  It  is  of  an  hexagonal  shape,  de- 
fended by  six  bastions,  and  was  built  in  1 754.  The  terra 
and  a  large  arsenal  are  situated  within  its  walls ;  but  it  hsf 
besides  four  suburbs ;  the  whole  is  regularly  built,  and  bss 
straight  broad  streets,  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  There 
are  five  churches,  a  large  hospital,  numerous  "v^****! 
above  1000  houses,  and  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  ef 
whom  are  Greeks  or  of  Servian  origin ;  but  the  majority 
are  Rostolnicks,  who  observe  the  rites  of  the  primitnt 
Russo-Grcek  church.  The  inhabitants  depend  much  upon 
a  large  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  carry  on  considerable  trade  with  Poland  and  Molaavii. 
There  is  an  annual  fair  at  Elizabethgrad,  which  being  the 
largest  in  the  whole  province  of  Cherson,  is  attended  hy 
many  thousand  dealers  and  others.  There  are  no  less  than 
thirty-two  windmills  round  tho  town. 

ELK.    [Dekr,  vol.  viii.  p.  351.] 

ELL  (Ulna),  a  measure  of  length  now  almost  disused. 
*  It  is  properly,'  says  Ducangc,  •  the  length  between  the 
ends  of  both  the  extended  hands,  though  Suetonius  makei 
it  to  be  only  one  cubit.'  It  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
follow  a  measure  of  secondary  importance  through  its  virion* 
changes,  and  this  measure  in  particular  has  denoted  ray 
different  lengths  in  different  countries.  The  three  eto 
which  have  preserved  a  place  in  our  arithmetical  works, 
namely  the  Flemish,  English,  and  French  ells,  arc  respec- 
tively three,  five,  and  six  quarters  of  a  yard. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  This  acid  exists  in  the  gall-nut  along 
with  gallic  acid ;  and  they  separate  from  the  aqueous  infu- 
sion in  the  state  of  a  yellowish  crystalline  mass.  They  are 
separated  by  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  gallic  "acid, 
and  leaves  the  ellagic  unacted  upon,  but  mixed  with  a  little 
gallate  of  lime.  By  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of  po- 
tash the  ellagic  acid  is  dissolved,  and  the  gallate  of  lime 
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■■mains  insoluble ;  the  ellagate  of  potash  is  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  uniting  with  the  potash,  pre- 
cipitates the  ellagic  acid  in  a  pulverulent  state. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are  the  following.  It  is  of  a  light 
ftwn  colour.    It  is  insipid,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  reddens  litmus  paper  slightly.  When  heated  in  close  ves- 
sels it  decomposes,  yielding  a  yellow  vapour,  which  condenses 
in  crystals  of  the  same  colour.  This  acid  becomes  of  a  blood- 
red  colour  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  converted  after- 
wards into  oxalic  acid.    It  unites  with  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia,  to  form  neutral  salts ;  the  two  first  are  insoluble 
in  water,  except  when  an  excess  of  base  is  present ;  and  the 
ellagate  of  ammonia  does  not  dissolve  under  any  circum- 
stances.   Its  acid  powers  arc  weak,  for  it  is  incapable  of 
decomposing  the  alkaline  carbonates. 
It  is  composed  of 
Two  equivalents  of  hydrogen         .       2    or    2*6 
Seven  „  carbon     .         .42         55*2 

Four  „  oxygen    .         .32  42*2 

Equivalent  76        100' 

BLLEBORIN,  a  resin,  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
which  has  been  found  in  the  helleborus  hyemalis.  It  is 
obtained  by  making  a  tincture  of  the  root  with  alcohol,  and 
subjecting  it  to  distillation,  when  the  elleborin  remains  in 
the  state  of  a  nearly  white  mass,  which  is  soft  and  granular, 
and  readily  melts  into  an  oily  fluid.  Its  taste  is  extremely 
send,  but  it  has  no  smell ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  im- 
parts to  it  a  red-brown  colour ;  it  is  but  little  dissolved  by 
water;  the  spirituous  solution  precipitates  the  persalts  of 
iron  of  a  purple  colour. 

ELLENBOGEN,  ELNBOGEN,  or  ELBOGEN,  the 
most  westerly  circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded 
an  die  north  by  Saxony,  and  on  the  west  by  Bavaria,  con- 
sists of  four  districts,  Ellenbogen  (nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
ekdeX  Eger,  Asch,  and  the  small  territory'  of  the  Frais  in 
the  south-west.  Its  area  is  about  1 186  square  miles,  and  it 
has  27  towns,  13  market -villages,  609  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  abont  220,500  inhabitants:  in  1816,  188,427.  The 
great  range  of  the  Bohemian  Ore  mountains  (Erzgebirge), 
winch  separate  it  on  the  north  and  west  from  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  spreads  its  branches  over  every  part  but  the  south- 
east; between  those  offsets  are  numerous  small  fertile 
plains,  and  many  large  valleys.  The  principal  streams  arc 
fhe  Eger,  which  traverses  it  from  soutn-west  to  north-east, 
the  Tcpl  and  Striela  in  the  south,  and  the  Zwoda  and 
Wetstntz  in  the  north.  The  forests  produce  good  timber, 
hjt^  but  on  the  whole  neither  the  soil  nor  climate  is  well 
-adapted  for  agriculture ;  mining,  manufactures,  and  a  brisk 
trade  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people.  The  principal 
mineral  productions  are  silver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  sulphur, 
•Inm,  ana  saltpetre ;  and  there  are  several  valuable  mineral 
springs,  such  as  those  of  Carlsbad,  Franzcnsbrunnen  (near 
Eger),  Schaben,  &c.  The  chief  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  cottons,  stockings  and  hosiery,  paper,  and  iron 
and  steel  wares ;  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Bohemian 
ssee  are  made  in  this  circle.  Ellenbogen  (2100  inhabitants), 
Carlsbad,  Joachimsthai  (a  mining  town  of  4400  inhabit- 
ants in  the  north-east),  Weipert  (3000),  Grasslitz  (4700),  a 
manufacturing  town,  Konigsberg  (3300),  Schlaggenwald 
19600),  Schonfeld  (2530),  and  Schbnbach  (2230),  are  the 
principal  towns  in  the  district  of  Ellenbogen :  in  that  of 
Eger  are  Eger,  Franzensbrunnen  or  Egerbrunncn,  and  Wild- 
stein  and  Haslau,  manufacturing  places.  In  that  of  Asch 
are  Asch,  the  chief  town,  which  has  considerable  manufac- 
tures, and  about  500  inhabitants,  and  Rossbach,  a  manu- 
ftetuniur  place. 

ELLESMERE.    [Shropshire.] 

ELLICHPORE,  a  principal  city  in  the  province  of  Berar 
in  21°  14'  N.  lat.  and  77°  36'  E.  long.  It  is  only  in  part 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  not  a  place  of  any  strength.  It 
Bes  in  the  Doab,  between  the  Sarpan  and  the  Becchun  rivers, 
which  fbrm  a  junction  near  Ellichpore,  and  afterwards 
ftdl  into  the  Poorna.  This  city  is  held,  together  with  a 
small  surrounding  territory,  by  "a  petty  chief,  who  is  nomi- 
nally dependent  upon  the  Nizam,  but  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English.  The  palace  of  the  chief  is  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  building,  and  the  bazaars  and  houses 
m  the  vicinity  are  bujlt  of  brick,  but  the  rest  of  the  city 
consists  of  mud  houses,  and  has  a  very  mean  appearance. 
Ellichpore  is  1££  miles  from  Napgore;  319  miles  from 
Hyderabad;  380  miles  from  Delhi ;  671  from  Madras,  and 
844  miles  from  Calcutta,  all  travelling  distances. 


ELLIPSE  (tXXei^ic).  This  curve,  which  is  one  of  the 
Conic  Sections,  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  circle 
(which  is  itself  an  extreme  form  of  the  ellipse)  and  the 
straight  line.  We  shall  here  consider  the  ellipse  indepen- 
dently of  the  other  conic  sections,  and  simply  state  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  properties  which  can  be  exhibited 
without  algebraical  symbols. 
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1.  Let  any  two  points  S  and  H  be  taken,  and  their  dis- 
tance bisected  in  C.  Set  off  CA  and  CM,  equal  lines,  each 
greater  than  CS,  and  let  a  point  P  move  in  such  a  manner 
that  HP  and  PS  together  are  always  equal  to  AM.  The 
curve  described  by  the  point  P  is  an  ellipse. 

2.  CA  is  called  the  semi-axis  major,  CB  the  semi-axis 
minor,  C  the  centre,  S  and  H  the  foci,  SP  and  IIP  the 
focal  distances  of  the  point  P,  CP  the  semi-diameter  of  the 

point  P,  and  CD  (drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  PT)  the 
conjugate  semi-diameter,  or  semi-conjugate  of  CP.  Also 
the  fraction  which  CS  is  of  CA  is  called  the  excentricity  of 
the  ellipse. 

3.  Let  SA  be  to  AK  as  CS  to  CA.  Then  KR  is  called 
the  directrix  of  the  ellipse,  and  SP  is  to  PR  as  SA  to 
AK. 

4.  The  tangent  PT  bisects  the  angle  made  by  SP  and 
the  continuation  of  HP. 

5.  CA  is  a  mean  proportional  between  CN  and  CT. 

6.  If,  A  and  M  remaining  the  same,  the  figure  of  the 
ellipse  be  altered  by  varying  S  and  H,  the  tangents  drawn 
through  the  several  points  in  which  the  ellipses  cut  NQ 
will  all  pass  through  the  same  point  T  of  the  axis.  The 
circle  AQM  is  the  extreme  form  of  the  ellipse,  when  S  and 
H  meet  in  C,  and  the  tangent  at  Q  passes  through  T. 

7.  Wherever  the  point  P  maybe  taken,  NP  bears  to NQ 
the  same  proportion  as  CB  to  CA,  and  so  does  the  area 
ANP  to  the  area  ANQ. 

8.  The  perpendicular  let  fall  from  S  upon  PT  must  cut  it 
in  a  point  of  the  circle  AQM. 

9.  If  CD  be  parallel  to  thb  tangent  at  P,  then  CP  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  at  D. 

1 0.  The  parallelogram  PCDK  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of 
BC  and  CA,  and  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  PC  and  CD  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  AC  and  CB. 

1 1.  The  square  on  PN  is  less  than  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  AN  and  NM  in  the  proportion  of  the  square  on 
CB  to  the  square  on  CA.  From  this  deficiency  the  ellipse 
derives  its  name,  as  docs  the  Hyperbola  (vmppoXrft  from 
a  corresponding  excess. 

12.  PG  bisects  every  line  parallel  to  CD  which  is 
bounded  at  both  ends  by  the  ellipse,  and  the  square  on 
XY  is  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  GY  and  Yl1  in  the 
proportion  of  the  square  on  CD  to  that  on  CP. 

13.  The  square  on  CD  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained 
by  SP  and  PH. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  countless  properties  which  might 
be  exhibited.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  mos> 
common  and  elegant  theorems  are  not  those  which  are 
found  most  useful.  The  striking  use  of  this  curve  lies  in 
its  being  the  nearest  representative  of  a  planetary  orbrt 
which  can  be  given  in  a  simple  manner.  If  the  planets 
did  not  attract  each  other,  but  were  only  attracted  by 
the  sun,  they  would  describe  absolute  ellipses.  Their  mu- 
tual actions  being  small,  compared  with  that  which  the 
sun  exerts,  they  consequently  move  in  ellipses  very  nearly. 
Hence  the  utility  of  the  ellipse  in  astronomy  :  but  at  the 
same  time  the  properties  of  the  curve  which  facilitate  t 
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investigation  of  the  heavenly  motions  present  nothing  so 
striking  as  those  which  we  have  given. 

The  reader  who  is  not  versed  in  geometry  must  rcmemher 
that  though  an  ellipse  be  an  oval,  yet  an  oval  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  ellipse.  A  figure  may  be  formed  by  arcs  of  circles 
which  shall  have  the  appearance  of  an  ellipse,  without 
possessing  any  of  its  properties. 

ELLIPSOID.  [Surfaces  of  the  Second  Degree.] 
See  also  Spheroid  for  the  most  useful  part  of  the  subject. 

ELL1PSOLITES.     [Cornu  Ammonw,  vol.  via.  p.  26.] 

ELLIPSOSTO'MATA.  M.  de  Blainville's  name  for  a 
family  (the  third)  of  his  second  order,  Asij)honobranchiata, 
of  his  first  sub-class,  Paracevhalephora  Dioica,  of  his  second 
class,  Paracephalophora,  or  his  Malacozoa.  The  Ellipsos- 
tomata  of  De  Blainville  comprehend  the  genera  Melania, 
Rissoa,  Phasianella,  Ammdlaria,  Helicina  (including  Am- 
pulleira  De  Blainv.  ana  Olygira,  Say),  and  Pleurocerus. 
Of  these  all  but  Pleurocerus  are  included  under  the  Pecti- 
nibranchiate  Gasteropoda  of  Cuvier ;  and  as  the  habits  of 
the  included  genera  are  by  no  means  uniform,  the  genera 
will  be  treated  of  under  their  several  titles.  For  Ampul- 
laria  see  vol.  i.  p.  473. 

ELLIPTIC  COMPASSES,  the  name  given  to  any 
machine  for  describing  an  ellipse.  We  shall  only  mention  two 
contrivances  of  the  kind  out  of  a  large  number  which  have 
been  proposed.  The  first  is  the  simple  and  rough  method 
suggested  by  the  first  property  in  the  article  Ellipse.  Let 
two  pins  be  fastened  to  the  paper  at  the  points  in  which 
the  foci  are  to  lie,  and  let  a  thread,  equal  in  length  to  the 
proposed  major  axis,  have  one  end  tiea  to  each  pin.  Then 
if  a  pencil  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  thread  always 
stretched,  it  will  describe  an  ellipse. 


founded  with  the  cxccntricity,  a  word  in  much  more  com- 
mon use.  If  a  and  b  be  the  semiaxes  major  and  minor, 
and  it'e  be  the  excentricity  and  E  the  elliptic! ty,  then 
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The  second  method  is  as  follows :  it  is  known  that  if  any 
two  fixed  points  in  a  straight  line  A  be  made  to  move 
along  two  other  straight  lines,  B  and  C,  then  every 
other  point  in  A  will  describe  an  ellipse.  If  then  two 
grooves  be  made  (at  right  angles  to  each  other,  for  conve- 
nience), and  if  two  pins  attached  to  a  ruler  be  made  to 
travel  in  the  grooves,  the  motion  of  the  ruler  will  make  any 
pencil  attached  to  it  trace  out  an  ellipse.  The  distancos  of 
the  pencil  from  the  two  pins  will  be  the  semiaxes  of  the 


ellipse.  If  the  pins  be  attached  to  the  ruler  by  clamping 
screws  their  distance  may  be  altered,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  made  to  describe  any  ellipse  within  limits  depending 
on  the  lencth  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  grooves. 

ELL1PTICITY,  a  term  used  in  the  theory  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  It  means  the  fraction  which  the  excess  of 
the  axis  major  over  the  axis  minor  of  an  ellipse  is  of  the 
axis  minor  itself.    Tims  if  the  axis  major  be  9  and  the  axis 

2 
minor  7,  the  ellipticity  is  -.    This  term  must  not  be  can- 


al 
if  b  and  a  be  nearly  equal,  e*=2E  nearly. 

ELLORE,  a  district  forming  part  of  the  collcctorate 
of  Musulipatam,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Northern 
Circars,  situated  between  the  Krishna  and  Godavery  rivers 
and  comprising  an  area  of  about  2700  square  miles  exclu- 
sive of  a  mountainous  tract  on  the  west  whose  limits  have 
not  been  defined.  The  town  of  Ellore,  which  is  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  Masulipatam  collector,  is  a  place  of  con 
siderablc  size,  lying  in  16s  43'  N.  lat  and  81°  15'  E.  Ion*. 
It  is  183  miles  from  Hyderabad,  travelling  distance. 

ELM.    [Ulmus.] 

ELMINA.    [Coast,  Gold.] 

ELMSLEY,  PETER,  was  bora  in  the  year  1773,  and 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  In  1798  he  was 
presented  to  the  chapelry  of  Little  Horkesley,  in  Essex. 
By  the  death  of  his  uncle  Elmsley,  the  well-known  book- 
seller, he  succeeded  to  a  competent  fortune,  which  enabled 
him  to  live  in  independence,  and  devote  his  whole  time  \» 
literary  pursuits.  For  some  time  after  his  uncle's  death 
he  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  articles  on 
Wyttenbach's  Plutarch,  Scnweighauser's  Athenaus,  Blcm- . 
field's  iEschylus,  and  Porson  s  Hecuba  are  generally 
understood  to  have  been  written  by  him.  While  at  Edin- 
burgh he  superintended  an  edition  of  Herodotus  OSiM, 
6  vols.  12mo),  in  which  he  gave  the  first  proof  of  the  love  of 
Atticisms  which  always  distinguished  him,  by  introducing 
into  the  text  the  Attic  forms  of  the  tenses,  in  spite  of  all 
the  MSS.  He  was  also  an  early  contributor  to  the  '  Quar- 
terly Review :'  his  paper  on  Maryland's  Euripides  (in  ibe 
seventh  volume)  is  well  known  to  scholars.  As  soon  as  the 
state  of  Europe  permitted,  Elmsley  went  abroad*  and  col- 
lated MSS.  in  the  continental  libraries.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1818  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence.  In  1819  Elmsley  was  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  ur  rolling  and  deci- 
phering the  papyri  at  Herculaneum ;  but  the  attempt  was 
not  attended:  with  success,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  fail 
duties  Elmsley  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered. 

On  his  return  to  Oxford  he  became  Principal  of  St  Al- 
ban's  Hall,  and  Camden  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  that 
university.  He  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1 825.  Elmsley  s  acknowledged  works  were  editions 
of  Greek  plays.  Hepublished  the  Acharnians  of  Ariito- 
phanes  in  1809 :  the  (EdipusTyrannus  of  Sophocles  in  1811  • 
the  Heracleidao,  Medea,  and  Bacchm  of  Euripides  in  the 
years  1815,  1818,  and  1821 ;  and  the  GSdipus  Colonens  of 
Sophocles  in  1823.  His  transcript  of  the  Florentine  Scholia 
on  Sophocles  was  published  after  his  death.  As  a  scholar, 
Elmsley  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  follower  of 
Porson,  but  he  did  far  more  for  Greek  scholarship  than  any 
English  scholar  who  followed  that  great  critic  His  character 
has  been  drawn  with  great  truth  by  the  celebrated  G.  Her- 
mann of  Leipzig  (in  the'Wien.  Jahrbucher,  vol.  liv.,  p.  236). 
*  The  way  laid  open  by  Porson  was  pursued  and  enlarged 
by  P.  Elmsley,  a  man  worthy  of  all  honorable  mention  aswell 
on  account  of  his  sound  scholarship,  as  his  great  fairness 
and  earnest  love  of  truth.  We  owe  to  his  unwearyibk 
accuracy  and  great  application  a  rich  treasure  of  excellent 
observations  on  the  Attic  dialect ;  and  if  he  was  too  font* 
of  making  general  rules,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  rales 
introducing  many  wrong  or .  unnecessary  emendations,  ins 
should  remember  how  easily  diligent  observation  indue* 
one  to  form  a  rule,  and  how  easily  the  adoption  of  a 
general  rule  inclines  one  to  set  aside  all  deviations  froa 
it.  But  Elmsley  had  too  much  good  sense  and  too  sincere 
a  love  of  truth  not  to  turn  back  from  his  error,  and  to  we 
it  only  for  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  and  a  new  admire 
on  the  right  way :  and  of  this  he  has  given  many  poofs.* 

ELOCUTION.    [Oratory.] 

E'LOGE,  in  the  French  language  means  praise,  bene 
derived  from  the  Latin  elogium,  and  that  from  the  Greek 
eulogia  (ti>\oyia).  It  has  become  the  name  of  a  considerable 
branch  of  French  literature,  which  comprehends  panegy- 
rical orations  in  honour  of  distinguished  deceased  persons. 
It  is  the  custom  when  one  of  the  members  of  the  French  or 
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demies  die«,  and  a  now  member  is  appointed  in 

p&aefe,  for  the  new  member  lo  deliver  a  panegyrical  ora- 

rs  and  other  merits  of  i.  vssor. 

ire  generally  printed  and  published  end  al- 

thou  nettle  written  in  a  Morid  rhetorical  style, 

hem  are  really  interesting  biographies.  Such, 

written  by  Cuviir  on  several  uJ 

[Cuvisr  ]    The  custom  of  wri 

-  -s  of  dere  *iis  is  not  confined  to  me  rob  i 

%et  de  Charlr  litre  t 

let  et  de  Leibnitz,  Berlin, 

The  Italians  have  also  Elngii  degli  Uomitii  Illustri 

TV  '  >Lt  Fimize,  1766-70,   and  many  oilier 

BLONG  ATI  ON,  an  astronomical  terra  for  the  angular 

distance   between  two  heavenly  bodies  as  seen   from   the 

earth.    Custom  has  con  lined  it  to  the  case  in  which  both 

re  in  the  solar  system,  and  one  of  them  is  generally 

Thus  we  speak  of  the  distance  of  two  tlxed  stars* 

n  of  Mercury  from  the  sun, 

E  LOQ  U  E  NC  R .    [Orator  y,] 

ELOKA,  or  ELLORA,  a  town  situated  near  the  city  of 

L  in   10°  58'  N.  lat.  and  7iQ  23'  E.  long.     This 

although  it  is  now  neaily  depopulated,  was  once  of 

'Table  importance.   The  ruins  surrounded  by  the  wall 

I  >WB  occupy  a  great  space  :  but  it  is  to  the  excavations 

near  to  the  town  that  it  owes  its  present  celebrity.    These 

.  which  occur  in  a  mountain  about  a  mile  to  the 

i ,  were  formerly  Hindu  temples  of  ereat  sanctity, 

although  they  arc  now  never  visited  except  from  curiosity. 

They  arc  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the  labour  which 

ist  have  been  prodigiously  great.    The  largest 

Jed  the  Kailasa.  is  J  i7  ft.  long,  and  1  50  ft. 

is  sculptures  of  almost  every  deity  of  the 

li  mythology,  and  most  of  them  of  colossal  size.     This 

nuns  ttie  Great  Temple,  which  is  a  monolith 

piece  of  roek  hollowed  out:  it  is  103  ft.  long,  and 

eadlh  61  ft.;  its  inli  I 8  it  ;  but 

in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of  more 

tire  are  several  other  large  temple -eaves  in  different 

of  the  mountain.     Those  towards  the  north  and  the 

have  evidei  d  u>  Buddhist  rites,  while 

m  the  centre  have  heen  the  scenes  of  Brahminical 

hip,      In  different   parts  of  the   mountain   there  are 

>i  great   number  of  smaller  excavations  cut  in  the 

These  are  not  ornamented  with  toulp- 

are  supposed  to  have  been  the  residences  of  the 

acta  and  officers  of  the  temples. 

Brahmins  who  reside  on  the  spot  sssert  that  the 

were  made  bv  Eeloo,  rajab  of  Bllichpore, 

I  ago- — an  assertion 

,.'  proof,  and  which  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  tno- 

ji)      Elora  being  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

bur  (D  now  called  Dowletahad,  winch,  pre- 

to  tli  iraedan  conquest,  was  the  metropolitan 

a  powerful  state,  these  temples  were  most  probably 

tl  various  times  and  by  different  princes. 

D  of  Elora  was  acquired  by  the  English  from 

ut  in  1820  was,  together  with  thfl  lands  attached 

lie  mountain  wherein  these  cave-temples 

iaam  in  exchange  for  other 

ated  more  conveniently  for  the  British  interest 

mder$  qf  Kilo  ra ,  L  R  Mea  rches* 

HIN,  s  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
i  nd.     I  ne  chapl  of  dean,  prei  G 

>m  and  eight  prebendaries.     The  diocese  embraces 
or  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  portions 
unties  of  Gal  way   and  Sli^o,  with  one  parish  in 
(ends  m  Length  about  thirty  E; 
in  breadth  from  three  to  thirty.     It  con 
ut  parishes,  constituting  thirty-two  benefices.   In 
in   ibis  diocese  twenty -six  churches  of 

I  the  numbers  were,  chun 
at,  thirty-nine;  other  place*  of  worship 
(h,  three;  Reman   Catholic   chapels, 
other  placei  of  Pro!- 
The  total  population  of  the  djo- 
hom  there 

Roman 
tytenans,    and  135  Other    Protestant 
i  in  the  proportion  of  nineteen  Rom 
677. 
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tholics  to  one  Protestant  of  whatever  denomination,  uearly. 
In  the  same  )ear  there  were  in  this  dfocese  388  schools,  of 
which  fburteen  were  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board 
of  Education,  educating  24,U7G  young  persons,  being  in  the 

Sroporfion  of  7iVfl  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under 
sily  instruction;    in  which   resnect  this  diocese  stands 
nth  among  the  thirty-two  dioceses  of  Ireland. 
see  was  founded  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
by  St  Patrick,  who  set  over  it  Asie  as  its  first  bishop.  A 
tnany  others  of  the  primitive  Irish  bishops,  was  a  d 
tingutshed  worker  in  metals,  and  Is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
to  his  mc«  rersj  specimens  vf  his  ^kill,  which  were 

long  preferred  with  great  veneration.     There  is  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  see.     Elplnn, 
when  voirl,  is  to  he  united  to  the  diocese  of  Kilrooiv.  by 
ion  32  of  the  Church  Temporalities*  Act  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Wm.  IV. 
ELPHINSTONR  WILLIAM,  founder  of  King's  Col- 
...  was  horn  at  Glasgow  in  1437.     His  father, 
e  name  he  bore,  entered  into  holy  orders  on  the  death 
of  his  wile,  and   wa*   first  rector  of  Kukmn  hael,  and  at 
length  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale,  in  which  station  he  died 
in  I486,  being  then  also,  as  it  seems,  provost  of  the  colle- 
church  of  St.  Mary's,  Glasgow. 
At  the  head  of  those  who  in  congregations  confirmed  the 
tes  of  the  faculty  of  arls  in  Glasgow  college  ^n  the 
on  of  that  seminary  in  1451,  stand*  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Elphinstone,  Dean  of  Faculty.    This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale.    Amonjr  those  incorporated 
iu   the   university   the  same  year  appears  also  the  name 
">  Will  i*  Elphiiistoun."     Some*  have  thought  this  was  the 
same  individual;  but  it  would  rather  seem,  as  the  learned 
author  of  the  life  of  Melville  supposes  (Marie's  Melv.  I 
432),  that  it  was  the  youthful  Elpnmstone,  who,  it  is  admit- 
ted  on  all  hands,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
Here  he  passed  A.M.  probably  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 
i  Keith's  Bishops,  p.  116?)    Afterwards,  applying  himself  to 
%y,  he  was  made  priest  of  St.  Michael's,  or  Ivirkmiehad, 
Glasgow,  in  w  hich  place  be  served  four  years,  and  then  pro- 
1  to  France,  where,  after  three  years*  study  of  the  laws, 
lie  was  appointed  professor  of  law,  first  at  Paris  and  I  hen  at 
Orleans,     He  Continued  abroad  till  the  year  1471,  when  he 
returned  home  i|  I  he  earnest  request  of  his  friends, 
larly  Bishop  Muirhead,  who  thereupon  made  him  parson  of 
Glasgow  and  official  of  the  diocese. 

On  Muirhead fi  decease,  in  the  end  of  N73,  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews  made  him  official  of  Lothian,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  he  till  the  year  1478.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
we  And  John  Ottorhuro  in  the  office  j  yet  In  June  following 
Mr.  Elphinstone  is  marked  in  the  parliament  rolls  as  official 
of  Lothian,  and  in  that  capacity  elected  ad  causa*.  He  was 
also  made  a  privy  councillor.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  with  the  earl  of  Buehan 
and  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  to  compose  some  differences 
which  had  arisen  between  the  two  crowns;  and  on  his  re- 
turn, in  1479,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Argyle,  and  then 
bishop  of  Ro>s,  whence,  in  HM,  he  was  translated  to  the 
diocese  of  Aberdeen. 

The  same  year,  as  bishop  of  the  latter  see,  he  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  treat  of  a  truce  and 
matrimonial  alliance  with  England,  whither  he  was  again 
dispatched  as  an  ambassador  on  the  accession  of  King  Henry 
Vli.  When  affairs  at  home  came  to  be  troubled  between 
l he  king  and  his  nobles,  he  took  the  part  of  the  former  ; 
and  when  the  Earl  of  Argyll  was  sent  on  an  embassy  into 
England,  he  was,  on  the  21st  February,  1488,  constituted 
lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  place  however  he 
aued  only  till  the  king's  demise  in  June  following.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  in  the  parliament  then  held 
at  Edinburgh,  where  we  also  find  him  assisting  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  new  king.  He  was  afterwards  sent  on  an  em* 
bassy  to  Germany  ;  and  on  his  return  thence  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  where  he*eems  to  nave  re- 
mained till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
25th  Octol  .nations  were  pending  with 

the  court  of  Rome  for  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 'of  8i 
Andre 

Resoles  a  book  of  cann  ted  out  of  the  antient 

canons,  Elphinstone  wrote  a  history  of  Scotland,  chiefly  om 

j  dun.     lie  wrote  also  some  li\<  h  stints  ;  and 

in  the  r  Aberdeen  ore  preserved  several  large  folio 

rolttXD  .lat  ions  on  l  he  can  on  law.  The  civil  and 

*  R*i»>n  vt  r\>mmit».  ou  Scot*  »toiT»»r*Uie*l  1831.  p  2S3. 


cunon  lows   indeed  were  his  favourite  studies,  and  to  their 
establishment  a*  the  laws  of  Scotland  he  long  and  steadily 
directed  his attention.     It  is  to  him  we  may  in  all  probabi- 
lity ascribe  the  erafly  acts  1487»  c-  105.  serj.  to  recover  the 
former  large  jurisdiction  of  the   chancellor  and   court  of 
sion,  as  well  a*  the  act  1494,  c\  J4,  the  object  of  which 
ppears  to  have  been  to  enforce  in  the  courts  the  study  of 
the  Roman  laws:  and  we  shall  not  perhaps  greatly  err  in 
conceiving'  his  zeal  to  have  been  employed  in  the  erection  of 
the  Court  of  Daily  Council  in  1503,     It  was  moreover  at  his 
solicitation  that  the  convent  of  Grey  Friars  at  Stirling  and 
the  Chapel  Royal  were  founded  in  1494,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  also  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the  erection  of  a  uni- 
nleen,  in  place  of  the  narrow  seminary  pre- 
viously existing  there.  To  Bishop  Elphinstone  Aberdeen  also 
her  great  work,  namely  the  bridge  across  the  river 
Dee:  to  the  completion  of  his  plans  the  prolate  left  10,000 
>ts  in  money  King  in  bin  cofl'ers  at  his  death. 
ELSHE1MER,  or  ELZHEIMER,  ADAM,  was  burn  ;it 
FjrftnkJbri  in  157  4,  sod,  according  to  the  most  probable  ac- 
count,  died  Ln  1620  J  but  the  statements  of  writers  on  the 
subject  differ  extremely.     Finding  that  he  was  not  hk  -U 
to  acquire  in  his  own' country  that  knowledge  of  the  art 
which  he  saw  to  be  necessary,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
wlitLe  bo  soon  formed  an  intimacy -with  Piuas,  Lasttiiau, 
Thomas  of  Lundau,  and  other  eminent  pointers,     Having 
fire  fully  examined  the  curiosities  of  Rome  and  the  works 
greatest    artists,    both   antient  and   modern,    he 
wived  to  adopt  a  style  of  painting  peculiar  to  himself; 
the  designing  of  landscapes  with  historical  figures 
«  -mall  scale,  which  be  finished  in  so  exquisite  a  manner 
that  he  was  not  only  for  superior  to  all   his  contempt 

is  probably  unrivalled  in  Ins  own  line  by  any  artist  of 
-cquent  tunes,  He  designed  entirely  after  nature;  and 
a  most  retentive  memory  enabled  him  to  recollect  every- 
thing lint  had  struck  him,  and  to  make  the  most  judicious 
uso  of  it  in  his  composition  h  ;s  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  in  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  excelleno 

the  Mirks  of  Elsneitner;  he  is  equally  admirable  for  the 
flne  taste  of  his  design,  the  correct  drawing  of  his  figures, 
the  t,  and  delicacy  of  his  touchy  the  beauty 

of  h  nig*  the  high  finishing  of  his  works,  so  that 

the  minutest   parts  will  bear  the  closest   inspection!  and, 
above  all,  his  admirable  management  and  distribution  of 
hi  and  shade,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
chiaroscuro,  which  was  manifested   in  his   pieces    repre- 
senting scenes  by  torch  or  candlelight,  moonlight,  sunrise, 
or   sunset,      Even   during  his  lifetime   bis  pictures   bore 
a  very  high  price,  which  was  considerably  increased  after 
Ui  death.     It  is  lamentable  to  add,  that  lie  was  unable  to 
ire  atlluence  or  even  comfort  by  the  exercise  of  his 
taleuts.     He  had  a  large  family ;  and  though  he  received 
very  high  prices  for  his  works,  he  spent  so  much  time  and 
labour  upon  them,  that  he  could  not  subsist  by  what  he 
earned.     He  was  at  length  cast  into  prison  for  debt ;  and 
though  very  soon  released,  the  disgrace  even  of  that  short 
confinement  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  he  sunk  under  his 
importunes.     The  Italians,  who  highly  honoured  and  es- 
teemed him,  deeply  regretted  his  untimely  death  ,  and  his 
friend  Thomas  of  Landau  was  so  grieved  at  his  loss  that  he 
could  no  longer  bear  Rome,  but  retired  to  Ins  own  country. 
Old  Teniers  and  Bumbocciu  were  indebted  for  great  part 
of  their  excellence  to  their  study  of  the  works  of  Elsheimer. 
I  LS1NORE  (in   Danish,   Heliifymr)*  a   considerable 
seaport  and  town  in  the  batliwic  of  Frederiksborg,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Seelund,  uud  at  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
strait  between  the  Kattegat  end  tbe  Baltic.     It  is  opposite 
to  Hclsingborg,  a  Swedish  seaport,  and  lies  in  56°  2'  N.  tat. 
and  \%9&r  E.  long.   It  is  the  spot  where  the  Danish  govern- 
ment collect  eertain  dues  on  every  vessel  parsing  through 
;id,      On  a  tongue  of  laud  east  of  it  is  the  castle 
and  fortress  of  Kronborg,  and  there  is  a  handsome  palace, 
called  Marienlyst,  with  an  hospital  for  seamen*  built  upon  a 
unanding  eminence  close   to   it.     Elsinore  itself  is  an 
I  town,  and  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.     It 
OOOfiists  of  a  main  street  of  considerable  length,  with  several 
lateral  streets ;  has  a  harbour  accessible  to  *hips  of  small 
draught,  and  contains  2  churches,   about   650    houses,  a 
11     and    high-school,   an     infirmary    and    hospital, 
a  theatre,  a  quarantine  eslablLsIiiuenl, and  about  7u{iB  In- 
habiiaios.      Independent!)    i  foreign    dale,    the 

townsmen  uiv  employed  in  making  straw  hats,  arms,  refined 
augar,  brand/,  fct t.,  printing  cottons,  and  carrying  on  fish- 


eries. The  harbour  is  formed  by  what  is  here  ea  ,-d  a 
bridge,  or  wooden  pier.  Elsinore  is  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  ( topenfcagen.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Saxo  Grammatics 
a  celebrated  writer  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  number  of 
I  which  have  paid  the  Sound-dues  was  in  17  77,  »e33; 
1763,11,233;  1787,975*;  1792,12,114;  1799.7641 
12,181;  J817>  13,146;  1823,9203;  183U.13.S12;  and 
1 0,986,  uf  which  last  3193  wereBiitish.  The  average  for  t  \* 
three  years,  1831  to  1833,  was  12,045;  and  of  B 

ELSTER.    [Elbe.] 

KLSTOB,  WILLIAM,  descended  from  an  antient  ramih 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  born  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  January  I,  1673,  His  father  was  Mr,  Ralph  EUlob, 
a  merchant  of  that  place.  He  received  hi*  earliest  educa- 
tion in  his  native  townr  but  was  afterwards  tent  to  Eton, 
and  thence  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Being  of  l 
consumptive  habit,  and  the  air  of  the  place  not  agreeing 
with  him,  he  removed  to  Queen's  Gdlege,  Oxford,  whew*, 
in  1696,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  University  College.  In 
1701  he  translated  the  Saxon  Homily  of  Lupus  into  I^tin, 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes;  and  about  the  same  tune  )i« 
translated  Sir  John  Cheke's  Latin  version  of  Ph 
Treatise  on  Superstition,  which  was  printed  at  the  end  et 
Strype't  Life  of  Cheke.  In  \7\i2  he  was  presented  by  the 
kI  chapter  of  Canterbury  to  tbe  reetoryof  the  unital 
parishes  of  St.  S  ml  St.  Mary  Bo!  haw,  in  London* 

where  he  continued  till  his  death.     In  1703  he  published, 
at  Oxford,  an  edition  of  Roger  /  and  in 

I  P0fr,  in  the  Saxon  language,  with  a  Latin  translation,  tbe 
Homily  ou  St  Gregory's  day.  He  intended  the  publication 
of  several  other  works  hi  Saxon  literature,  more  particulutf 
the  Saxon  laws,  and  Alfred's  paraphrastic  version  uf 
Orosius.  He  died  March  3rd,  I714-J5.  He  published 
one  or  two  other  works,  but  of  less  consequence  t 
Saxon  labour*,  f  Pegged  Hist.  Account  o/  the 
Rfiffcnsis;  and  of  Mr.Elstob  and  his  sister,  in  the  BMT>- 
pOgr.  Briian.,  No.  XXV.:  Kippis's  Biogr.  Brit,) 

KLSTOB,  ELIZABETH,  sister  of  the  above,  was  bom  it 
Newnaltfe,  September  29th,  1683.  During  her  broihcrV 
continuance  at  Oxford,  she  resided  chiefly  in  that  nty  miii 
him,  and  afterwards  removed  with  him  to  London,  where 
she  joined  him  in  bis  Saxon  studies.  The  first  public  pW 
she  gave  of  this  was  bl  1709.  when,  upon  his  ; 
Homily  upon  Sl  Gregory's  day,  she  accompanied  it  hysa 
English  translation  and  a  Preface.  Her  next  pubucanoii 
was  a  translation  of  Madiime  Sciulery's  Essay  on  Gle/y 
By  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Hiekes,  she  undertook  * 
Saxon  Homiliarium,  with  an  English  translation,  uo'ev 
and  various  readings,  of  which  a  few  sheets  onl* 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  when  the  work  was  abandoned. 
Her  transcript  of  the  Saxon  Homilies,  in  preparation 
this  work  is  preserved  in  the  Lansdowne  Coll' 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1715  she  pu* 
Saxon  grammar,  in  4 to.,  the  types  for  which  were 
the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker,  afterwards 
of  Macclesfield.  After  her  brother's  death,  Mrs.  Els 
tired  to  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  where  she  in! 
with  difficulty  by  keeping  a  small  school.  Earn 
paid   her  4d.  a  week.     Soi  ibsequently   pat 

by  Queen  Caroline,  who  granted  her  a  j 
year;  but  this  bounty  died  with  the  queen.     In 
duchess  dowager  of  Portland  look  Mrs.  Elstob  into 
family  as  governess  to  her  children,  where  si> 
till  her  death,  May  30th,  1730.    She  was  buried  at  - 
garet's,  Westminster.   (Pef  f  thr  Tt 

ranr.;   TindaVs  Hi*t.  qf  Btmhmn }    NichebT 
Jsipcd.) 

ELTHAM.    [Kent.] 

ELUTRIATION,  the  process  of  separalm^  substina* 
reduced  to  powder,  when  of  different  specific  "gra-* 
means  of  water.    It  is  also  em | 
ing  any  one  substance  to  a  flu- 
pr separata,  or  prepared  chalk,  of  the  London  Pi 
is  prepared  by  mixing  finely -powdered  ebulk   w 
stirring  the  mixture,  and  while  it  is  \ 
upper  portion  of  the  water  to  run  oti;  and  *  i 
lowed  to  settle,  the  chalk  or  any  oiber  sol 

i  settles  in  a  very  flue  powder,  Bs  the  process  o 
triation  ores,  especially  those  of  tin,  are  separated 
earth?  matter. 

ELVAS,  a  strongly-fortified  nee  u 

Alentejo  in  Portugal,  aboul  i,  sirs 

ated  ou  a  bill  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  to  lift 
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east  as  Jar  as  the  Guadiana.  It  is  a  lion  tier  town,  being 
about  12  miles  west  of  Badajoz,  the  first  Spanish  town  on 
that  side,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 
Ettas  i*  the  strongest  fortress  of  Portugal:  tho  town  is 
situated  between  two  castles,  Fort  Santa  Lucia  and  Fort  la 
Iippe,  which  stand  on  two  summits  commanding  the  town. 
Elves  la  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head  town  of  a  comarca,  or 
district,  of  the  same  name.  The  town  contains  about  1 3,000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  six  parish  churches, 
several  convents  and  hospitals,  and  very  extensive  barracks, 
which  are  bomb-proof  A  handsome  aqueduct  brings  water 
to  the  town  from  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  supplies 
the  various  fountains.  The_  country  around  is  productive 
in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  (Miiiano,  Diccionario  Geagrafico; 
Vuw$  of  Elva$t  by  H.  Smith,  London,  1813.) 

ELWUND.    [EcbatanaJ 

ELYV  a  city  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge,  16  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cambridge 
and  67  N.  by  E.  from  London. 

According  to  Bede,  the  word  Ely,  which  was  given  to  a 
sm  distriot  of  fens  in  which  the  city  is  situated  as  well  as 
to  the  city  itself;  is  derived  from  Elge  or  Elig  an  '  eel'  and 
consequently  has  reference  to  the  abundance  of  eels  in  the 
neyhtourhood.  But  most  antiquarians  derive  the  appel- 
lation from  Helig,  a  British  name  for  the  willow,  which  grows 
in  great  quantities  in  the  isle.  Etheldreda,  daughter  of 
Anna  king  of  East  Anglia,  and  wife  of  Oswy  king  of 
Northumberland,  preferring  cloistered  seclusion  to  courtly 
splendour,  retired  uere  about  the  year  G70,  and  soon  alter 
tended  a  monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  of  which  she  became  the  abbess.  In  87  0  the  whole  abbey 
was  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  all  its  rcve- 
nojs  were  annexed  to  the  crown,  which  retained  them  till 
the  reign  of  Edgar.  In  970  that  king  granted  the  isle  with 
ail  ita  appurtenances,  privileges,  &c,  to  Ethel  wold,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  provided  it 
with  monks.  The  charter  of  Edgar  was  confirmed  by 
Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  subsequently  by  tho 
Pope.  The  isle  was  gallantly  defended  against  William 
the  Conqueror,  but  after  repeated  attacks  tho  inhabitants 
vera  obliged  to  surrender,  many  of  them  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  most  of  the  valuable  furniture  and  jewels  of 
the  monastery  were  seized,  but  through  the  firmness  of 
Tneodwin,  who  had  been  made  abbot,  tho  prouerty  was 
restored.  In  1107  Ely  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.,  and  Hervey,  bishop  of  Bangor,  was  appointed  to 
tat  see.  The  lands  of  the  monastery  were  divided  between 
the  bishopric  and  the  monks,  and  the  monastery  was  go- 
isjned  by  the  prior,  who  was  called  the  Lord  Prior.  After 
the  surrender  of  the  monastery  to  Henry  VIII.,  he  granted 
■  starter  to  convert  the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral 
W  the  title  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Undivided 
limity.  The  cathedral  of  Ely  is  tho  workmanship  of  many 
sjvssant  periods,  and  displays  a  singular  mixture  of  various 
Styles  of  architecture,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble 
snjaeture.    The  most  antient  part  is  the  transept,  which 

a  erected  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I. 
nave  and  great  western  tower  were  built  in  1 174,  and 
tat  ether  parts  of  the  edifice,  which  consists  of  a  nave,  tran- 
ssptj  an  octagon  tower,  choir,  anticlioir,  Trinity  chapel, 
Galileo  porch,  &c.,  were  erected  at  different  periods  between 
that  time  and  the  year  1534. 

The  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  nave  is  sup- 
ported by  lofty  columns,  almost  without  ornament,  which 
perhaps  adds  to  the  imposing  effect.  The  octagon  tower 
combines  solidity  with  gracefulness  probably  more  than 
my  other  building  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
ebeir  in  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  early  English  style  of 
painted  architecture.  The  stalls  are  beautiful  specimens 
of  wood  carving.  The  whole  length  of  the  edifice,  including 
tho  Galilee  porch,  is  517  feet;  and  the  western  tower,  which 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  is  270  feet  high. 

There  are  many  interesting  monuments,  among  which 
an  the  tomb  and  effigies  of  Bishop  Alcock,  and  that  of 
fiptpft,  earl  of  Worcester.  The  bishops  of  Ely,  like  those 
of  Uurham,  formerly  possessed,  by  grant  of  Henry  I.,  Jura 
regalia,*  and  appointed  their  own  chief  justice,  chief  bailiff 
Ice-,  but  their  secular  jurisdiction  is  taken  away  by  the  6th 
and  7th  Will.  IV.,  c.  87,  and  vested  in  the  king,  who  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  Custos  Rotulorum  for  the  isle.  The 
gsol  is  also  abolished,  and  committals  are  made  to  the 

0  Tkera  i«  aa  aceowt  of  tto  constitution  of  the  court  of  Ely  In  Grant  t> 
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county  gaol  at  Cambridge.  The  quarter  sessions  are  still  held 
by  the  lusticcs  of  the  peace  of  the  isle,  but  the  assizes  are 
now  held  by  her  majesty's  judges  who  join  the  Norfolk  circuit. 

The  bishop  has  considerable  patronage  at  Cambridge; 
he  is  visitor  of  four  colleges,  appoints  absolutely  to  the 
mastership  and  one  fellowship  of  Jesus  College,  chooses 
one  out  of  two  nominated  by  the  society  to  be  master  of 
St.  Peter's  college,  and  has  besides  nearly  100  livings  in 
his  gift. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence  near  the 
river  Ouse,  which  is  navigable  for  barges  from  Lynn  to 
Ely.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long  street  partially 
paved ;  in  the  centre  of  tne  town  is  a  spacious  market-place. 
The  soil  in  the  vicinity-  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  supplies 
great  quantities  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  butter  to  the  Lon- 
don market.  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  for 
earthenware  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  there  are  several  mills 
in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  flax,  hemp,  and 
cole-seed.  The  market  is  on  Thursday  for  corn  and  cattle. 
The  fairs  are  on  Ascension-day  and  the  eight  following  days 
and  October  29th  for  horses,  cattle,  hops,  and  Cottenham 
cheese.  The  population  of  the  city  is  6189,  of  whom  3152 
are  females,  there  were  in  1831  1246  inhabited  houses, 
and  718  families  employed  in  trade  and  agriculture.  The 
isle  of  Ely  contains  a  population  of  47,152. 

The  city,  exclusively  of  the  liberty  of  the  college,  which  is 
extra-parochial,  comprises  the  parishes  of  St.  Alary  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  and  patronage  of 
the  dean  and  chapter.  The  living  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  perpe- 
tual curacy  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  94/.  The  church  is 
a  handsome  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  what  for- 
merly was  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings 
of  that  ago.  It  is  200  feet  in  length,  46  in  breadth,  and  60 
in  height ;  it  has  neither  pillars  nor  side-aisles,  but  is  sup- 
ported bystrong  spiring  buttresses,  surmounted  with  pin- 
nacles. The  living  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  116/.  Ti.erc 
are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  "Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  The  grammar-school,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1541  is  under  the  control  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  appoint  the  master.  There  is  also  a  national  school 
for  boys  and  girls  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
charity  school  was  founded  in  1730  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Needham,  who  endowed  it  with  lands  worth  nearly  400/.  per 
annum  for  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  thirty  boys,  with 
each  of  whom  an  apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given,  issuing 
out  of  lands  bequeathed  by  Bishop  Lancy  for  that  purpose. 
James  Bent  ham,  whose  history  of  Ely  is  not  only  interest- 
ing as  a  local  hist  on-,  but  valuable  for  the  observations 
which  it  contains  on  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Gothic  stylos 
of  architecture,  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  this 
city.    [Bbntham.1 

ELYMA'IS,  the  name  of  a  district  of  Persia  between 
Sua  is  and  Media,  and  of  a  ttty,  its  capital,  situated  on  the 
river  Eulams.  The  name  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Elam, 
which  is  used  in  the  sacred  writings  as  a  general  designation 
for  Persia.  According  to  Strabo  (p.  744),  the  population 
consisted  of  husbandmen,  who  cultivated  the  plains,  and  a 
numerous  army,  principally  archers,  who  occupied  the  high 
lands.  The  king  of  Elymais  was  so  powerful  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  that  he  could  assert  his  independence  in  spite  of  the 
Partisans,  though  it  appears  from  the  same  writer  that  tins 
Parthians  on  one  occasion  ravaded  Elymais,  and  carried  off 
a  spoil  of  10,000  talents  from  the  Elymsean  temple  of  Arte- 
mis at  Azara.  Antiuchus  Epiphancs  had  previously  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rob  the  same  wealthy  temple. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiL  c.  13;  Justin,  lib.  xxxii.,  and  Macca- 
bees i.  vl  1.)  Straoo  attributes  this  attempt  to  Antiochus 
the  Great,  but  he  is  perhaps  in  error.  The  author  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix.  2)  calls  the  chief  city  of 
this  district  Persepolis,  probably  from  having  by  mistake 
confused  Elymais  with  Elam,  for  Perscpolis  stood  upon  the 
Araxes.    (Strabo  p.  729.) 

ELYOT,  SIR  THOMAS,  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  received  his  university  education 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  Oxford.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Europe,  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  subsequently  employed  him  in  several 
embassies,  particularly  to  Rome  iu  1532  iu  the  affair  of  tho 
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divorce,  and  afterwards  in   153G  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Su Thonias  Elyot's  literary  and  philosophical  attaints 
were  various;  and  he  was  pointed  by  niosl  of  the  learned 
men  of  hi*  time,  and  by  none  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
than  bj   Sir  Thomas  More.     Etc  died  in  1546,  and 

buried    in  the  church  of   CtflMOO    fa    Cambridgeshire,  of 
which  county  he  bad  been  sheriff. 

From  a  letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ely  ni  In  secretary  Cromwell, 
anions  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  H  ap- 
pears that  Wolsey  made  him  clerk  of  the  kings  council. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  works  of  greatest  note  were  Lis  book 
named  the  Governor,  his  Castle  of  Health,  and  bis  Dic- 
tionary, all  of  which  went  through  numerous  editions  be- 
tween 1531  and  15S0.  He  also  published  a  small  treatise 
•Oflhe  Knowledge  which  makelh  a  Wise  Man,'  8vo.r  Lon- 
d.n,  1533;  and  *  The  Banquet  of  Sapience,'  8vo„  8 
besides  several  translations  from  Plutarch,  Isocratcs,  fit. 
Cyprian,  &c- 

ELY 'SI  A.    (Zoology.)    [Placobuanchiata,] 

ELY  S1UM,  the  name  given  by  the  antient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  the  abode  of  the  righteous  after  death.  They 
■ied  that  there  was,  somewhere  to  the  west,  a  region 
blessed  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed  with  continual  ver- 
dure, enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant  groves, 
and  refreshed  by  never-fuiling  springs  where  the  souls  of 
the  good  repaired,  and  where  they  enjoyed  each  other's  so- 
ciety. (Virgil,  MnM  vL,  with  wliich  compare  the  notion  of 
Elysium  in  the  Odyssey*  iv,  563.)  The  '  islands  of  the  blest1 
was  another  name  for  this  favoured  region,  wliich  some 
placed  in  the  mulst  oflhe  ocean  in  the  farthest  west,  olbers 
in  some  inaccessible  spot  in  the  middle  of  Asia  or  Africa. 
From  this  notion  the  appellation  of  Ely  sin  n  Fields  has 
been  given  to  certain  delightful  secluded  spots,  such  as  the 

ip  of  land  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mare  Morto,  or 
the  inner  part  of  the  harbour  of  Misenum  near  Naples, 
which  is  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  Ibe  surrounding  hills, 
and  where  no  winter  is  felt.  It  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally a  vast  cemetery,  planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with 
tombs;  but  the  imagination  of  the  poet*  confounded  the 
repository  of  the  perishable  bodies  with  the  abode  of  the 
immortal  souls,  [Bai«.]  Those  anlient  philosophers  who 
had  more  spiritual  notions  of  the  Datura  of  souls  discarded 
the  vulgar  idea  of  the  Elysium  being  in  any  part  of  our 
globe,  and  placed  the  abode  of  the  departed  in  the  heavens 
or  firmament.  (Cicero,  Somnium  Bei)  ionu.)  Tlie  Parisians 
have  given  the  name  of  Champs  Elyscea  to  ■  much -fre- 
quented walk  planted  with  trees,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Paris,  extending  from  the  Place  Louis  XV,  to  tha  Bar- 
riere  de  l'Etoile,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  shade 
which  the  trees  afford,  has  none  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
the  true  Elysium ;  for  it  is  dusty,  noisy,  and  vulgar,  and  very 
inferior  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  neighbouring  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries. 

ELZERI'NA.    [Cillamjea,  vol.  vi,  p,  402.] 

ELZEVIRS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  celebrated  printers 
and  publishers  at  Amsterdam,  Ley  den,  the  Hague,  and 
Utrecht,  who  adorned  the  republic  oi  letters  with  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.  The 
right  name  of  the  family  was  Elsevier.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  originally  either  from  Liege  or  Louvain.  In 
II  and  in  the  elegance  of  small  type  they  exceeded 
even  the  family  of  the  Stephens,  [Estiknne]  Their 
Virgil,  their  Terence,  and  their  Greek  Testament  aie  con- 
sidered the  master-pieces  of  their  productions;  but  the 
d  is  said  to  be  incorrect. 
The  first  trace  of  the  name  of  EUevif  is  found  in  an 
edition  of  Eutropius,  printed  in  1592,  published  at  Leyrien 
by  Louis  Elzevir,  who  was  still  living  there  in  1617.  Mat* 
their,  his  eldest  son,  died  at  Leyden  in  1*40-  Oih-s,  bis 
second  son,  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Ila^uc  in  1 
the  eldest  son  of  Matthew,  was  the  first  printer  of  his 
family,  and  printed  from  16 1 7  to  1628.  Abraham  and 
cnture,  the  thud  and  fourth  sons  of  Matthew,  were 
printers  and  booksellers.  Bona  venture  was  a  partner  with 
Lis  father  in  1618,  and  oc  iatad  with  his  brother 

Abraham  in  1626,     The  ft  the  French 

call  '  Les  Petites  Republiques,'  the  Accounts  of  ihe  Nations 
of  the  World*  were  wiblished  by  Abraham  and  Bonaven- 
ture  ;  and,  in  fact,  gave  to  tha  family  their  celebrity.  Their 
r  Jacob  printed  at  the  rtaguc  in  1G26.  Both 
Abraham  and  Bonaventure  died  at  Ley  don  in  1652,  Louis, 
oond  of  the  name,  the  son  of  line,  blished 

as  a  printer  at  Amsterdam  from  1640  to  his  death  in  1602. 


Peter,  sun  of  Arnout,  the  -  of  Matthew  E 

printed  al  Utrecht  in  1669,  and  was  living  John 

I  iniel  were  sons  of  Abraham,  and  printed  in  ] 
ship  in  1652:  but  John  printed  alone  in  1655,  when 
appears   to    have  been  associated  with    L  Louis, 

John  died  in  1G61  ;  Daniel  in  1680.     Danirl   L 
who  carried  on  the  business,  but  passes  for  the  last  of  tit 
family  who  excelled  in  it. 

The  Elzevirs  printed  several  catalogues  of  their  edn 
but  the  best,  as  Doing  the  latest  lists  and  acw  ounti  of  them, 
are  contained  in   the  *  Notice  de  la  Collection   d'Aetefm 
Latin,  Francais,  et  Italiens,  tm prime*  de  format  p 
12mof  par  les  Elzevier    in  Brunei's  *  Manuel  du  Libraire,' 
3rd  edit.,  Hvo.,    Paris,   1820,    vol   IV.  p.  «d  in 

1  Essaj  Bibliograpbique  sur  les  Editions  des  Elzevu 
cede  d'une  Notice  sur  ces  iraprimeurs  celcbres  i 
Didot,  1622. 

The  usual  imprint  upon  the  Elzevir  editions  is  either 
1  Apud  Elzevirios/  or  *  Ex  oflicina  Elzevirioruui 
riana  :'  the  names  of  the  different  branches  of  this 
are  rarely  found  in  tire  title  pages  of  their  edif 
in  Dutch,  signifies  an  elm,  and  by  extension  of  sigiuh 
wood  in  general ;  vitur,  is  fire.  These  words  explain  a  device 
of  a  wood-pile  burning  in  the  title-pages  of  some 
Elzevir  production*,  as  in   that  of  the  Sleidanus,  163l,of 
Cunams  de  Republiea  Hebra*orum,  1632,   the  Cassar  sad 
Terence  of  1 635,  the  Memoirs  of  Coraines,  &e, 

EMANCIPATION,  Emancipatto.    To  undents 
legal  effect  of  emancipation  by  trie  Roman  law,  it  m 
premised  that  all  children  born  in  lawful  marriage  were  said 
to  be  in  the  father's  power,  as  well  as  all  liLs  son's  child/en 
SO  btitn  before  the  son  was  emancipated  ;  and  no  person 
who  was  in  ihe  power  of  another  could  acquire  any  pi 
of  In-  own.   (Gains,  ii.  Sfi,  &e.)   Whatever  propertv. 
son  acquired  while  in  his  father's  power  Strictly  belonged 
to  his  rather.     If  the  son  was  by  will  appointed  heir  fhera 
in   th*>  Roman    sense),   he   could  not   accept  without  hu 
father's  consent,  and  all  that  be  took  was  for  the  bench t  <<i 
his  father:  the  tame  rule  held  as  to  a  legacy.     It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  mention  the  exceptions  to  the  general  ruk 
above  laid  down,  or  to  describe  the  father's  power  over  tea 

person.     *  There  is  hardly  any  nation,"  obser 
(i,  55), '  in  which  fathers  have  such  power  over  lL»  *:* 
drcn  as  we  have.'     The  rigour  of  the  antient  Roman 

ver,   was  gradually  relaxed,  though    the   remark*  % 
Gains,  who  wrote  at  least  after  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pie* 
show  that  it  was  not  then  entirely  fallen  into  disuse 
father's  power  was  dissolved  by  his  natural  death,  a 
by  the  civil  death  of  the  father  or  the  son,     (Gams. 

Emancipation  was  the  act  by  which  the  power 
solved  or  released  in  the  lifetime  of  the  lather;  and  it 
quired  the  consent  of  both  parties.     The  emancipation, 
which  was  made  according  to  Ihe   Laws  of  the  1 
Tables,  was  effected  by  an  imaginary  sale  from  Ihe 
to  another  person.    In  the  case  of  a  son,  this  sale 
made  three  lime*,  as  if  the  father  were  selling  a  slave, 
the  person  to  whom  the  sale  was  made,  who  of  course 
some  friend,  manumitted  the  son  after  i  AAet 

each  of  the  first  two  sales,  the  son,  being  man  : 
came  again  in  his  father's  power;  but  the  last  n 
ft»M  final,  and  extinguished  all  the  father's  pat 
It  was  however  usual  for  the  son,  after  the  third 
be  resold  to  his  natural  father,  who  then  manumitted  bint, 
and  thus  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron  us  over  hi*  c  manor 
pated  son,  which  would  otherwise  have  belonged 
purchaser  who  gave  him  his  final  manumisaion,   In  the  case 
of  a  daughter  or  a  grandson,  a  single  sale  and  nmnu 
wan  sufficient.    (Gams,  i.  132;  Digy  lib.  2$,  tit 
Cod.,  lib.  8,  tit  ■!!>,  1.  G  ;  Instil  lib,  ! 

The  Emancipatio  Auastasianu. 
Emperor  Anastasius,   was  by  Imperial  Resi -: 
lib,  viii,,  tit.  49,  l.  5.) 

The  Emancipatio  Justinian  a  was  eff 
claration  of  a  father  before  the  prop* 
(1  his  sou  from  the  paternal  au  ! 
still  retained  the  rights  u(  a  patromis  ove. 
son.     {Ibid.  I.  6.) 

1  he  immediate  legal  effect  of  lhat  the 

poison  emancipated  possessed  o\er  his  own  c 
paternal  right:  he  could  acquire  property,  and 
by  will.     If  a  son  married  and  had  fore  be  was 

emancipated,  bus  children  were  in  the  power  of  i 
father,  who  could  emancipate  ti: 
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and  such  emancipation  continued  in  force 

lulfather's  death. 

VBI  also  a  consequence  of  emancipation   that    the 

incipatt.nl  children  stood  tu  their  father  in  the  relation 

Grangers,  and  consequently,  in  cut  of  intestacy,  could 

take  the  parent's  properly,  which  could  only  be  claimed 

those  who  corresponded  to  the  legal  description  of  bt 

and  gentiles.  But  this  injustice  of  the  civil  law 
li  tales),  observes  Gaius,  was  remedied  hy  the 
prator**  eaict,  or,  us  we  should  term  it,  the  equity,  which  w  as 
gradually  introduced  in  order  to  soften  the  rigour  and  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law.  [Edict,]  The  pnetor's  edict,  how- 
r,  did  not  extend  to  give  the  same  advantage  to  an 
ited  sun  in  succeeding  to  the  property  of  an  m 
irothcr.  The  Emperor  Anastaslus  remedied  this 
certain  restrictions;  and  finally  Justinian  put  eman- 
ated and  non-emancipated  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
ante  footing  in  all  respects  as  to  sharing  in 
the  property  of  a  deceased  parent  or  brother  or  lister 
vL,  tit.  o7,  I.  15;  ImtiL,  lib.  v.,  tit  5.) 
As  to  emancipation  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  see  liv.  i., 
ip.  3,  tit.  J  u. 

"M  ARGl'NULA.  [Cervicohrancihata,  vol.  vi.  p.  444.] 
EMBALMING,     [Mimmy.] 

EMBANKMENT.  It  is  often  necessary  to  raise  mounds 
along  the  course  of  rivers  to  keep  them  within 
channels,  and  prevent  their  flooding  the  lands  which 
tear  them,  when  the  waters  rise  above  their  usual  level, 
alluvial  lands  which  lie  near  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  high  water  cannot  he  cultivated 
ranta^e  unless  they  are  secured  from  inundation  by 
bankments;  and  as  these  alluvial  deposits  are 
cry  fertile,  it  amply  repays  the  expense  of  con- 
dykea  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  whole 
i  ovincca  of  Holland  and  Zceiand  and  several  other 
districts  in  the  Low  Countries  could  not  be  inhabited  if  the 
sips  were  not  kept  out  by  strong  embankments;  and  the 
ruction  of  a  dyke  frequently  desolates  great  tracts  of 
itn.  The  art  of  constructing  dykes  and  of  keeping 
in  repair  is  therefore  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
ietors  of  low  lands  situated  as  above  described. 
~  -\\  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  embank- 
to  enable  them  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  highest 
are  likely  to  occur;  and  lo  prevent  the  effect 
es  and  currents  in  washing  them  away.  When 
it  is  the  simple  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  which  is  to 
be  withstood,  a  simple  earthen  bank  made  of  the  soil  imme- 
diately at  hand,  provided  it  be  not  of  a  porous  nature,  is 
•efficient  lis  form  should  be  a  very  broad  base  with 
sloping  sides  and  with  a  flat  top,  which  may  serve  as  a  path 
or  even  a  carriage- road,  if  the  bank  be  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  side  towards  the  water  should  slope 
more  gradually  than  towards  the  land,  where  it  may 
•n  angle  of  4a*  with  the  horizon.  A  ditch  is  usually  dug 
\g-the  inside  of  the  bank,  and  sometimes  on  both  sides, 
the  dyke  is  at  some  distance  from  the  usual  channel 


of  the  water,  and  is  only  a  precaution  against   unusual 
floods,     The  inner  ditch  collects  the  water  which  is  pro- 
n<  or  may  lind  its  way  by  filtration  through 
the  bank  or  the  soil. 

To  raise  the«e  simple  dykes  nothing  is  requisite  but  to 
carry  the  earth  from  below,  and  consolidate  it  by  treading 
It  in  a  u  ",  that  no  interstices  be  left.     Such  are 

the  dykes  along  the  alow-running  rivers  and  canals  in  Hoi* 

Hut  where  a  considerable  river  winds  through  un 
extensive  plain  ami  is  apt  to  change  its  bed  by  the  wearing 
away  of  the  banks  in  some  places  and  the  deposition  of 
mud  in  others,  more  skill  and  more  expensive  works  are 

1  to  keep  it  within  its  banks  and  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  a  rapid  current  in  destroying  them,     in  this  case 
strong  piles  are  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and  instead 
af  earthen  dykes,  stone  walls  arc  opposed  to  the  I 
the  water. 

The  embanking  of  a  considerable  river  often  requires  the 
course  of  the  stream  to  be  changed,  and  instead  of  the 
winding  course  which  rivers  naturally  take  through  plains, 
;bt  channels  are  artiQcially  made  for  them.    At  fat 


>i^ht  it  would  necta  th;<t  a  straight  channel  is  the  natural 
course  of  a  stream ;  but  this  is  far"  from  being  the  case.  A 
straight  com  wet  be  maintained  without  artificial 

means  ;  water  never  Hows  in  a  Straight  line,  but  alv, 
curves.  The  slightee]  inequality  in  the  bottom  or  sides  par- 
tially obstructs  its  course  and  produces  a  circular  motion  in 
the  water:  and  this, acting  on  sell  banks, soon  hollows  them 
out,  which,  increasing  the  eddies,  accelerates  the  change 
in  the  current.  When  a  river  is  turned  into  a  ncwcj 
the  banks  mast  be  Strengthened  with  piles  or  masonry, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  works  must  be  hud  below  the 
grave!  or  stones  which  may  have  accumulated,  that  they 
may  not  he  undermined  by  the  psvooUttion  of  the  water. 

When  the  dykes  are  only  intended  la  check  the  waters  at 
the  time  when  they  ffoW  over  their  natural  banks,  it  is  best 
to  raise  them  at  some  distance  from  the  river  on  each  side 

and  parallel  to  its  course:  because,  in  Hidden  Hoods*  the 

water,  having  a  greater  Spaoa  to  How  through,  wi'l  not  - 
so  high,  and  will  sooner  recede.  The  natural  banks  in 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  this  case,  tlr.it  ilv  tain 

nearly  the  same,  without  being  subjected  to  that  continual 
change  which  we  have  noticed  before.  Those  who  hi 
long  attended  to  these  changes  and  their  immediate  causes 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  checking  them  in  the  uutsel  hy 
very  easy  and  simple  menus.  Whenever  a  bank  begins  to 
be  undermined,  a  few  piles  driven  injudiciously,  ana  soma 
stones  thrown  into  the  river  above  the  place  where  its 
banks  begin  to  wear  away,  will  cause  a  change  in  the  cur- 
rent, and  throw  it  over  to  the  opposite  side.  Indeed,  if  this 
is  done  injudiciously,  the  banks  opposite  will  begin  to  v 

;  but  by  continued  attention  and  prevention,  rather 
than  correction,  any  river  having  a  moderate  current  may 
be  kept  within  its  proper  bed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  rivers  near  their  mouth: 
■hallow  b  ind  occupy  much  ground  which  might 

be  usefully  employed,  In  this  ease  an  entirely  new  outlet 
may  sometimes  be  made,  through  which  the  river  mav  at 
once  discharge  itself  into  the  sea;  and  the  whole  course 
will  probably  be  soon  filled  up  by  the  deposittun  of  soil  and 
mud  brought  in  by  the  tide-:  for  it  is  the  current  which 
clears  the  channel,  and  when  this  is  taken  away  the  channel 
soon  fills  up.     In  tl m  f  a  short  time  the  old  moil 

of  the  river  will  be  so  filled  up  as  scarcely  to  admit  the 
tide;  and  an  embankment  acros*  it  may  lay  a  large  fertile 
traet  of  land  quite  dry. 

Where  embankments  aie  made  against  the  sea,  greater 
skill  is  required  to  i  (bra  or  the  waves.    If  lb 

are  materials  at  hand  to  lay  a  bank  of  stones  imbedded  fa 
day,  with  abroad  base,  and  the  sides  sloping  very  gradual! v 
upwards,  a  very  safe  barrier  may  be  opposed  to  the  waters. 
It  is  not  the  direct  impulse  which  is  the  most  destructive 
waves  striking  against  a  sloping  surface  lo»e  their  force  and 
rise  over  it;  but  it  is  in  returning  that  they  draw  the  ma- 
terials with  them,  and  scoop  out  the  foundations.     If  the 

-  are  well  joined  together,  the  retiring  wave  will  1 
no  effect  in  loosening  them;  but  if  any  one  of  them  can  be 
singly  removed  from  its  place,  they  will  soon  disap 
after  another,  till  a  breach  is  made;  after  which  a  sin 
storm   may  destroy  the  whole  embankment.     There 
many  parts  of  the  coast    f  England 
would  soon  be  swept  away,  if  it  were  not  fur  continual 
temion  to  the   embankments.      Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  in  particular,  on  the  north  side,  and  all  along 
coast  of  Essex,  (fee  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  incessant  atten- 
tion to  the  sea-walls.    In  various  places  the  ingenuity    i 
scientific  men  has  been  exercised  to  invent  varum 
of  resisting  the  force  of  the  sea.     In  eome  exposed  poi 
of  solid  oak  have  been  made,  which  oppose  a  sm< 
surface  obliquely  to  the  force  of  the  waves;  in  others, 
piles  have  been  driven  in,  forming  lines  at  right  or  ohli 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  shore,  in  order  to  intercept  the  ws 
and  break  their  force  before  they  reach  the  bank.   In  a  p] 
where  the  rounded  stones  called  "shingles  were  usually  thrown 
up  by  the  waves,  and  the  bottom  was  a  strong  clay,  lb" 
retreat  has  been  intercepted  by  rows  of  strong  pii. 
in  a  line  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
board*  nailed  to  then  on  the  land  side.    By  this  means  the 
sea  has  been  made  to  provide  the  materials  of 
ment,  and  tu  lay  them  down.  In  one  night  the  *hin^les  have 
been  thrown  over  the  piles;  and  being  retained  by  t J 
ing,  have  formed  I  perfect  walk     A  tecond  row  of  pile?  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  sea,  and  a  third  if  required,  forms 
a  sea  wail  which  might  defy  any  storms.    We  meuAva^vWs, 
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as  an  example  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  taken  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  by  which  a  great  expense  may  some- 
times be  saved.  In  other  situations  where  the  shingle  is 
not  thrown  up,  and  the  wall  is  not  so  immediately  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  waves,  an  excellent  facing  of  the  wall  is 
made  by  several  rows  of  piles  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  long, 
driven  along  the  side  of  the  earthen  bank  in  the  form  of 
steps  rising  above  each  other.  These  piles  are  driven  very 
close  together,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  about 
two  feet.  This  interval  is  filled  with  stones,  and  bushes 
are  pinned  down  over  them  by  means  of  wooden  pins  driven 
horizontally  through  holes  made  in  the  piles.  Tnis  contriv- 
ance effectually  prevents  the  washing  away  of  the  bank. 


Where  the  land  lies  very  flat  for  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  two  complete 
banks,  one  within  the  other ;  so  that  if  the  outer  bank  is 
broken  through,  the  second  will  keep  back  the  waters, 
until  the  first  can  be  repaired.  The  ground  between  the 
two  lines  of  banks  is  usually  left  in  pasture.  In  this  case 
the  damage  done  by  an  inundation  of  salt-water  will  not  be 
so  great  as  if  the  land  were  arable ;  and  unless  it  remain 
Hooded  for  a  considerable  time,  the  herbage  suffers  little,  if 
anything,  from  it. 

The  water  which  accumulates  within  the  banks  and  is 
collected  in  the  internal  ditch  and  those  which  divide  the 
marshes  must  be  let  off  occasionally  by  means  of  channels 
and  sluices  at  the  time  when  the  tide  is  out,  and  the  water 
outside  the  bank  is  lower  than  that  which  is  within 
it.  In  small  embankments  a  wooden  trunk  or  pipe  may  be 
laid  through  the  bank,  with  a  valve  opening  outwards,  by 
which  means  the  superfluous  water  may  flow  out,  and  none 
flow  back.  It  is  useful  to  carry  this  trunk  a  considerable  way 
outside  the  bank,  if  it  empties  itself  immediately  into  the  sea, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  be  choked  up  with  sand  or  shingles. 
Cast-iron  pipes  are  conveniently  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  may  be  carried  out  so  far  as  to  empty  themselves  below 
low-water  mark.  But  when  the  embankment  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  there  are  streams  flowing  through  the  part 
which  is  embanked,  larger  flood-gates  and  more  extensive 
works  are  necessary.  Tiiese  being  opened  and  shut  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  serve  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  by  pro- 
ducing occasionally  a  considerable  rush  of  water  to  carry 
away  mud  and  sand  which  would  otherwise  have  accumu- 
lated at  the  mouth  of  it.  When  the  level  of  the  laud  which 
is  embanked  is  below  the  usual  level  of  the  waters  which 
are  without,  the  water  is  raised  by  means  of  engines  over 
the  banks,  as  is  the  case  in  the  fens.    [Draining.] 

In  the  forming  of  the  banks,  where  the  soil  may  not  be 
quite  impervious  to  water,  it  is  useful  to  begin  by  digging 
a  ditch  in  the  line  of  the  intended  bank,  of  such  a  depth  as 
to  reach  an  impervious  subsoil.  This  ditch  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  clay  or  tempered  earth,  and  as  the  bank  is  raised,  the 
middle  of  the  bank  should  be  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  will  thus  form  a  vertical  wall  A  B  up  to  the  top ; 
and  the  more  porous  earth  being  heaped  up  against  the 
sides  of  this  wall  will  form  the  slopes  of  the  bank :  thus  the 
whole  will  be  perfectly  impenetrable  to  the  water.    The 


cay  should  be  well  trod  in  with  the  feet  in  a  moist  state, 
and  no  pieces  of  wood,  or  even  straw  should  be  in  it ;  for  a 


straw  may  be  the  cause  of  the  water  finding  a  passage 
through  a  bank,  and  this  passage  gradually  widening  will 
soon  produce  a  hole,  which  may  in  the  'end  cause  the  de- 
struction of  the  bank.  Moles  and  worms  are  great  enemies 
to  dykes.  In  Holland  the  storks  are  held  in  great  venera- 
tion, and  are  never  molested,  because  they  are  supposed  to 
destroy  a  worm  which  often  does  great  mischief  to  the  dykes 
by  perforating  them. 

EMBARGO,  the  word  used  to  denote  the  act  by  which 
the  public  authorities  of  a  country  lay  an  arrest  on  ships  to 
prevent  their  leaving  its  ports.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war 
with  any  nation  it  has  been  usual  for  the  government  of 
each  country  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  such  of  the  enemy*! 
ships  as  are  within  reach,  with  a  view  to  their  being  de- 
clared good  and  lawful  prize.  During  the  progress  of  war, 
when  any  expedition  is  on  foot  against  the  enemy,  and  it  it 
desirable  to  keep  the  circumstance  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  party  to  be  attacked,  it  is  usual  to  lay  an  embargo  upon 
all  private  vessels,  as  well  those  under  the  national  flag  at 
foreign  vessels,  until  the  object  to  be  attained  by  society  is 
accomplished.  An  embargo  may  also  be  laid  by  the  govern- 
ment upon  ships  belonging  to  its  subjects  with  a  view  to  their 
employment  for  the  service  and  defence  of  the  nation.  In 
all  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  embargoes  are  detrimental  to 
commerce ;  the  only  case  in  which  they  have  an  opposite 
character  is  when  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  fre- 
quents a  neutral  port,  and  is  restrained  from  quitting  the 
same  until  a  certain  time  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  de- 
parture from  the  port  of  any  vessel  of  which  it  might  other- 
wise make  prize. 

EMBER-DAYS  and  WEEKS,  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  set  apart  for  imploring  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
on  the  produce  of  the  earth  by  prayer  and  fasting,  observed 
in  the  Christian  church  as  early  as  the  third  century.  Pope 
Calixtus,  who  first  directed  them  to  be  observed,  also  or- 
dained that  the  same  seasons  should  be  especially  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  clergy  before  their  ordination. 
These  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  both  of  Alfred 
and  Canute.  At  first  the  Ember-days  were  not  uniform]) 
observed  by  different  churches  at  the  same  time;  but  the 
Council  of  Placentia,  a.d.  1 095,  fixed  the  spring  and  summer 
Ember-days  to  be  the  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  and  Whitsunday ;  those  of 
autumn  and  winter  upon  the  same  days  after  the  feast  of 
the  holy  cross  (September  14th)  and  St.  Lucia  (December 
13th).  The  Sundays  immediately  following  all  these  sea- 
sons are  still  appointed  by  the  thirty-first  canon  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  ordination  of  ministers.  The 
four  weeks  in  which  the  Ember-days  severally  occur  are 
called  Ember-weeks.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  Ember-eves. 
The  etymology  of  Ember-days  is  uncertain.  Some  hare 
derived  the  term  from  ember,  ashes;  others  from  ffupi, 
days ;  and  others  from  ymbren,  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
means  a  circle  or  revolution,  the  Ember-days  oeing  set 
seasons  in  the  course  or  circuit  of  the  year.  (Broughtoa's 
Diet,  qfall  Religions,  p.  357;  Brady's  Claris  Calendam, 
8vo.  Lond.  1812,  vol.  i.  p.  223-226.) 

EMBERI'ZIMS.  (Zoology.)  The  Latin  name  for  the 
birds,  popularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Bunt- 
ings.   [Fringillidje.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  from  the  old  French  word  better 
or  embesler,  to  filch,  is  the  fraudulent  appropriation  by  ser- 
vants and  others  of  money  or  goods  entrusted  to  their  care, 
or  received  by  them  on  account  of  their  employers. 

By  Clerks  and  Servants.  Is  an  indictable  offence  under 
the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  29,  sect  46,  and  by  that 
statute  is  declared  to  be  larceny,  and  punishable  with  trans- 
portation for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  or  less  than 
seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  If  the  offender  be  a  male  he  is  liable  to 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if 
the  court  shall  so  think  fit)  in  addition  to  such  imprison- 
ment. This  statute  extends  to  the  clerks  and  servants 
(both  male  and  female)  of  all  persons,  whether  in  or  out  of 
trade,  provided  they  are  entrusted  to  receive  moneys  for 
their  employers. 

By  Agents,  Bankers,  Attorneys,  <$*.  Of  moneys  and 
securities,  when  entrusted  to  them  for  any  special  purpose, 
is  constituted  a  misdemeanour  by  the  same  statute,  cap.  49, 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  transportation,  as  in  the  case  of 
clerks  and  servants,  or  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

By  Public  Servants.    Under  the  2nd  Wm.  IV..  cop.  4. 


1,  persons  employed  in  the  public  service  and  cmbez- 
ling-  any  moneys  or  securities  entrusted  to  them  are  to  be 
deemed   guilty  of  felony,  and  are  punishable  in  ihe  same 

■inner  as  clerks  and  servants  for  the  like  offence, 
i  hipped. 
to  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  see  Bankrupt  and  Is- 
soivkvt. 
EMBLEM;    in  Greek,  tufX^*  (from  h  and  fiaWtw, 
ist  in),  a  thing  inserted,  inlaid  work.  Mosaic,  >'\'  the 
!     English,    ■   -  mblem  is  a  figurative  representation; 
a  representation  which  by  virtue  of  association  sugge 
our  minds  something  not  expressed  to  our  senses.     For  in- 
nee,  a  lion  is  the  erahlem  of  courage,  a  cock  of  watch  - 
fill ti  ^e  watchfulness   and  courage   are  qualities 

commonly  associated  in  our  minds  with  those  animals,  as 
their  characteristics.  So  by  historical  association,  without 
any  intrinsic  fitness,  one  thing  may  become  the  emblem  of 
another,  as  the  wheel  and  other  instruments  of  torture  arc 
emblems  of  saints  who  have  perished  by  them.  Any  uY 
however  arbitrary,  when  established  by  usage  as  a  distine- 
mark,  may  become  the  emblem  and  bo  put  for  that 
which  assumes  it,  either  in  writing  or  in  imitative  art;  as 
*  instance  in  Wordsworth's  lines:— 

From  lawn  to  tow»,  from  lower  to  lower, 
The  red  ro*e  is  a  glacUome  flower,  Src, 

The  red  rose  is  the  emblem  of,  and  is  universally  under* 
stood  to  moan,  the  house  of  Lancaster,  though  no  mention 
i  it  house  has  been  made. 
EMBLEMENTS,  from  the  French  words  emblavencede 
W*rf<corn  sprung  or  put  above  ground),  in  *ts  strict  signi- 
fication means  the  profits  of  land  sown,  but  in  its  usual 
time  it  extends  to  mots  planted  and  other  annual  artificial 
from  tin-  soil,  as  for  example,  standing 
eons,  bemp.  saffron,  flax,  hops,  and  garden  produce  growing 
above  ground,  ns  melons  and  cucumbers,  all  of  which  annu- 
require  either  sowing,  planting,  or  manuring  at  the 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  a  permanent  or  natural 
f  the  soil, 
a  rule  of  law  founded  on  public  policy,  and  for  the 
igement  of  husbandry,  all  persons  arc  entitled  to  ihe 
of  land  sown  "by  themselves  in  which   they 
an  uncertain  interest,  and  which  is  determined  either 
by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  law,  between  the  time  of  sow 
fag  or  planting  and  the  severance  of  the  crop. 

Thus  the  representatives  of  a  tenant  fur  life,  who  dies 
previous  to  harvest,  are  entitled  to  the  growing  erops  as  a 
ipensation  for  the  labour  and  tillage  bestowed  on  the 
ianda  by  the  deceased.      The  same  rule  also  exists  with 
regard  to  a  strict  tenant  at  will,  if  his  tenancy  is  determined 
landlord  previously  to  the  corn  being  reaped,  and 
reason,  that  a*  the  tenant  could  not  know  when  the 
would  determine  his  will,  he  could  not  therefore 
nst  it,  and  having  sown  the  land 
*  reasonable  presumption  of  taking  the  produce,  the 
1  not  suffer  hmi  to  be  a  loser  by  it.     If,  on  the  other 
band,  a  tenant  for  life  or  at  will  puts  an  end  to  his  oeeupa- 
his  own  act,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  crops,  as 
no  uncertainty  ran  exist  on  his  part,  which  is  the  point 
afl  canes  of  emblements  rest 
rochial  clergy  and  their  under-tenants,  being  also 
pea,  and  their  representatives,  are  in  like  raan- 
itled  to  all  the  advantages  of  emblements  by  the 
snry  VIII.,  e.  11,  sect,  6 ;   and  under  that 

i bled  to  bequeath  by  will  grain  growing  upon 

'el*e  land,  manured  and  sown  at  their  own  cost  ;  but 

rea»  mentioned,  a  person  who  resigns  his 

-titled  to  the  emblements. 

trees  which  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  planted  in 

la  t  ion  of  present  profit,  but  rather  of  being  pcrma- 

issefiil   to  a  succession  of  tenants,  and  grass  which 

tfeout  annual  expense  and  MOW  on  the 

ant  are  not  included  within  the  meaning  of 

dolphin's  Orphan's  Legacy;  WoodftuTs 

«tt4flo*\/ aiKf*  Tenant.) 

ERY,  an  attempt  to  influence  or  corrupt  a 

our  one  of  the  parties  in  a  cause, 

\  it  punished  by  nne  and  imprisonment,    [Attaint,]    The 

riasaef  embracery  is  i  her  the  jury  on  whom 

*    is  made   give  any  verdict  or  not.  or  whether 

EM!  indent  of  a 

[Battlement.]     It  signifies  also  the  splay  of 


a  door  or  window.  In  walls  of  some  thickness  the  apertures 
in  o  splayed  on  the  in  tde  or  outside,  or  both,  in  order  to 
admit  more  light,  thus  making  the  angles  of  the  wall  obtuse 
instead  of  rectangular:  thus  — 


,   ^—  -  


A  A  are  splays  forming  the  embrasure.     The  term  is  de- 
rived IVora  the  French. 

EMBRASURE  tin  fortification)  is  an  opening  nodi  in 
an  epaulemeut  or  parapet  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
to  be  fired  through  it.  Embrasures  are  usually  two  feet  wide 
at  the  neck,  or  interior  extremity;  undf  at  the  mouth  or 
•  extremity,  their  width  is  equal  to  half  the  thickness 
of  tin  epaulement*  that  is  about  nine  feet  The  cheeks  or 
sides  are  frequently  formed  vertically  at  the  neck,  that  tbe 
men  who  serve  the  guns  may  be  covered  as  much  as  pes* 
siblo;  but,  beyond  that  part,  each  side  declines  gru d 
from  a  vertical  plane  outwards,  in  order  that  it  may  be  less 
injured  by  the  Are  of  the  piece;  and,  at  the  mouth,  this 
deviation  amounts  to  one  foot.  The  sole  or  lower  surface  of 
the  embrasure  is  Ave  feet  below  the  top  of  the  epaulement, 
or  two  feet  six  inches  above  the  platform  on  which  the  gun- 
carriage  is  placed  ;  and  it  is  either  parallel  or  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  according  to  the  position  of  the  fixed  object  against 
which  the  fire  is  to  be  directed. 

In  general  the  axis  of  the  embrasure  is  perpendicular  to 
the  length  of  the  epaulement,  hut  when  the  confined  nature 
of  the  ground  does  not  permit  the  epaulement  to  have  the 
required  direction,  the  embrasure  is  necessarily  cut  obliquely* 
in  which  case  the  breadths  above  given  are  still  set  out  pei- 
jiendieularly  to  the  ft] 

In  permanent  fort  ifl  eat  ions  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
are  generally  reveled  or  lined  with  brickwork ;  but  in  field- 
batteries  the  earth  at  the  sides  is  either  without  support,  or 
is  kept  up,  about  the  neck,  only  by  gabions  or  fas^ii, 

EMBROCATION  (from  Embroche,  tyCpoxft  ■  mois- 
tening, a  term  etnpl  ryt  d  to  denote  certain  external  applica- 
tions which  had  for  their  object  to  soften  and  dissipate 
swelling*:  in  this  sense  they  do  not  differ  from  fomenta- 
tions: but  tile  Word  has  been  extended  beyond  its  original 
meaning,  and  signifies  oleaginous  or  spirituous  compounds, 
which    may   evcite  the  of  the   skin    to  iio 

action,  and  produce  all  the  effects  of  counter-irritant*,  or 
by  their  influence   on  the  extremities  of  the  nerve 
assist  in  resolving  spasm,  and  so  act  as  antisposmodi 

EMBRUN,  a  frontier  fifftnp  of  France  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Hautcs  Alpes,  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the 
Durance,  about  353  miles  in  a  straight  line  south-sou th-ca^t 
of  Paris. 

Embrun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Ebrodunum,  Eburodunum,  Hebridunum,  or  Eburonum. 
It  obtained  various  privileges  from  tbe  Roman  emperors  ; 
nnd   in  the  division  whioh  1  Of  Gaul  in    the  Liter 

period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alpcs  Maritime  (the  Maritime  Alps),  of  vrh 
was  one  of  the  chief  towns.     It  became  early  the  seat  of  ■ 
bishopric;  afterwards  of  an  archbishopric.     The  tot 
tinned  m  exi^t  up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution. 

The  archbishop  of  All  still   takes  the  additional  title  of 
archbishop  of  Embrun,  but  the  diocese  has  not  been  res 
Embrun  was  in  the  middle  J  of  the  district 

of  Embrunois,    in    Dauphme.     The  town  suffered  in   the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  tak 
Hi 9 3  by  the  duke  of  B 

Embrun  is  fortified  and  tolerably  well  built.     Among 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  former  cathedral,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  und  the 
arcliiepiscopal  palace.  There  is  a  central  house  of  corn 
the  buildings  of  which  were  formerly  occupied  a*  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood.     The  population  in   1632  was 2 3 
the  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  commune.     The  chief  trade 
carried  on  is  in   sheep :    there  are  several  tan- yards,  and 
some  bat  manufactories    Excellent  slates  are  quarri- 
Embrun,  and  tbe l  Ettb  near  it    The 

at  a  considerable  elevation  abo*.  I  of  the  sea. 

Embrun  is  the  capital  of  oicnt,  which  had 

2  a  population 

EMBRYO, 

KM  DEN.  or  EMBDKN,  the  <  .  >f  a  bailiwic,  in 
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the  north-western  part  of  the  province  of  Auricli,  formerly 
Ea3t  Friesland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  It  lies  in 
53°  22'  N.  lat.  and  7°  12'  E.  long.,  a  little  below  the  efflux 
of  the  Ems  into  the  Dollart,  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  is  connected  with  that  river  by  a  canal  about  two  miles 
long,  called  the  Delf  Canal,  which  was  constructed  at  the 
expense  of  the  town  in  1769.  Emdcn  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  towers,  and  consists  of  Faldern,  the  old  town, 
and  two  suburbs,  which  contain  about  2250  houses  and 
12,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  450  are  Jews.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  Dutch  town,  and  is  intersected  by- 
canals,  over  which  there  are  thirty  bridges.  Its  spacious 
townhall,  with  an  old  armoury  and  library,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  East  Friesland.  There  are  six  churches, 
of  which  three  belong  to  the  Dutch  form  of  worship,  one 
to  the  French  Protestant,  one  to  the  Lutheran,  and  one  to 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  there  are  also  a  synagogue  and  Men- 
nonite  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  schools  of  navigation  and 
design,  elementary  schools,  a  richly-endowed  orphan  asy- 
lum, a  castle  and  custom-house,  and  societies  of  the  fine 
ails  and  national  antiquities. 

Emdcn  owes  its  prosperity  to  a  colony  of  Dutchmen,  wno 
sought  refuge  in  it,  and  communicated  so  great  an  impulse 
to  its  commercial  enterprize  that  in  the  year  1652  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  20,000,  and  owned  upwards  of  600 
vessels.  A  century  afterwards  viz.,  in  1 749,  the  town  had 
so  much  declined  that  the  population  did  not  exceed  8000. 
It  came  into  the  hands  of  Holland  in  1808,  was  made  the 
chief  town  of  the  French  department  of  Ostem  in  1810, 
and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1815,  was,  with  the  whole 
of  East  Friesland,  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  would  rival  Hamburg  and  Bremen  in  trade  but 
for  the  shallowness  of'its  harbour.  It  has  been  a  free  port 
ever  since  the  year  1751 ;  but  the  Delf  canal,  which  unites 
the  harbour  with  the  town,  and  is  drained  and  cleansed  by 
means  of  five  inland  canals,  has  frequently  no  water  in  it,  and 
can  be  entered  at  high  water  only ;  and  even  then  it  is  not 
navigable  by  vessels  which  draw  more  than  13  or  14  feet  of 
water.  All  ships  of  greater  draught  are  obliged  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  in  the  fine  roadstead  called  Delf,  into  which 
the  canal  opens.  There  is  a  treckshuyt,  or  towing  canal, 
about  14  miles  in  length,  between  Emden  and  Aurich. 

Emden  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover ;  and 
ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  As  early 
as  the  year  1682  it  had  an  African  trading  company,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  East  India  company.  The 
herring  fishery  ofT  Scotland,  which  is  a  source  of  great  profit 
to  the  place,  is  carried  on  by  four  companies,  who  send  out  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  ships.  This  branch  of  its  fishery  alone 
employs  above  1 500  individuals,  and  produces  annually  from 
12,000  to  13,000  tons  of  fish.  Emden  has  brandy  distil- 
leries and  sawing  and  oil-crushing  mills,  besides  manufac- 
tures of  fustian,  cottons,  stockings,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
needles,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  It  has  considerable 
trade  in  linens,  thread,  grain,  butter,  and  cheese  (Embder 
kaese),  the  last  of  which  is  in  much  repute.  Between 
900  and  1000  vessels  enter  the  port  every  year.  The  dykes 
and  sluices,  which  protect  the  neighbouring  country  from 
inundation,  arc  a  cause  of  great  expense  to  the  munici- 
pality;  it  is  estimated  that  they  gain  about  two  miles 
square  of  soil  every  forty  years  by  pushing  out  the  embank- 
ments into  the  Dollart  Emden  is  the  birthplace  of  Back- 
buy  sen,  the  celeb  rated  marine  painter.  Opposite  the  har- 
bour, in  the  Dollart,  are  the  small  remains  of  the  Island 
of  Nessa,  or  Nesserland.  It  is  separated  from  Delf  by  a 
swampy  arm  of  the  Ems,  and  previously  to  the  inundations 
which  overwhelmed  it  between  the  years  1277  and  1287, 
formed  a  beautiful  spot  of  about  80  square  miles,  with  a 
town  called  Torum,  2  market-towns,  numerous  villages, 
and  several  monasteries  and  convents.  All  that  is  left  of  it 
at  the  present  day  is  a  church  and  five  or  six  houses,  built 
on  high  mounds  of  earth,  but  protected  by  dams  so  slight 
that  they  are  in  imminent  danger  from  the  sea. 

The  bailiwic  of  Emden  has  an  area  of  about  78  square 
miles,  and  contains  1  town,  1  market- village,  Oldersum,  on 
the  Ems,  with  about  820  inhabitants,  4  villages,  and  30 
parishes.    The  population  amounts  to  about  11,500. 

EMERALD.    [Beryl.] 

EME'RITA.    (Zoology.)    [Hippa.] 

EMERSION  (Astronomy),  the  reappearance  of  one 
heavenly  body  from  behind  another  alter  an  eclipse  or 
occult  at  ion. 

EMERSON,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  mathematician, 


philosopher,  and  mechanist,  was  born  at  Hunrorth,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  Darlington,  in  June  1701  * 
he  died  May  20th,  1782,  at  his  native  place,  aged  nearly 
eighty-one  years. 

His  father,  Dudley  Emerson,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  tolerable  proficient  in  the  mathematics 
of  that  time :  this  circumstance  furnished  Lis  son  with 
ample  means  of  cultivating  his  taste  for  the  same  science, 
both  by  means  of  a  good  mathematical  library  which  his 
father  possessed,  and  the  good  mathematical  tuition  which 
he  received  in  his  earlier  years.  A  young  clergyman,  then 
curate  of  Hurworth,  also  lodged  in  his  father's  house,  and 
from  him  he  received  all  requisite  assistance  in  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  in  which  he  became 
well  versed. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  Emerson  attempted  to 
continue  the  school,  which  however  he  soon  relinquished; 
but  whether  it  arose  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  such  an  occupation,  or  that 
a  small  competence  left  him  by  his  father  (he  being  an 
only  child)  rendered  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  to 
increase  his  income,  cannot  be  ascertained.  He  devoted 
his  long  life  to  writing  a  series  of  mathematical  works, 
which,  except  those  of  Simpson,  were,  till  a  comparatively 
recent  time,  the  very  best  in  our  language.  He  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  different  mathematical  periodicals  of 
his  time,  though  almost  always  under  some  fanciful  name, 
as  Merones,  Philotluentimecanalgegeomastrolongo,  &c 

Mr.  Emerson  was  in  person  rather  short,  but  strong  and 
well-formed,  with  an  open  honest  countenance  and  ruddy 
complexion.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Sykes,  was  painted  and 
engraved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  but  it  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  circulated.  His 
health  was  generally  excellent  till  near  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  when  he  became  a  great  sufferer  from  the  stone. 

Emerson  was  in  many  respects  a  very  eccentric  person, 
fancifully  coarse  in  his  dress,  and  uncourteous  in  ms  con- 
versation. He  was,  nevertheless,  when  in  his  happier 
moods,  a  delightful  companion,  and  his  discourse  full  of 
instruction,  deep  thought,  and  startling  originality  of 
opinion. 

All  his  books  were  published  in  London ;  and  it  was  his  ' 
invariable  practice  to  walk  to  town  and  shut  himself  up  in 
some  obscure  lodging  to  devote  himself  sedulously  to  the  ¥ 
correction  of  the  successive  sheets  of  his  works  with  a  care 
never  exceeded  even  by  Hamilton  or  Cruden;  and  cer- 
tainly, of  all  the  mathematical  works  that  have  ever  been 
published,  those  of  Emerson  are  the  freest  from  errata. 

Emerson  was  manied,  but  had  no  children.  He  amused 
himself  with  fishing,  a  diversion  to  which  he  was  much 
attached,  and  would  frequently  stand  up  to  his  middle  in 
the  water  for  hours  together  when  he  found  it  gave  him  a 
better  position  for  the  use  of  his  fly  or  his  angle.  He  was 
an  excellent  practical  mechanic,  and  of  most  of  the  ma- 
chines described  in  his  work  on  mechanics  he  had  made 
very  good  models.  The  spinning-wheel  delineated  in  that  { 
work  was  the  one  on  which  his  wife  employed  her  leisure 
hours.  He  had  also  a  very  profound  knowledge  of  the 
musical  scales,  both  antient  and  modern,  although  he  vss 
but  a  poor  performer :  still  he  was  dextrous  in  the  repair  of 
musical  instruments,  and  was  generally  employed  to  tune  the 
harpsichords  and  clean  the  clocks  throughout  the  district 
in  which  he  resided. 

The  bold  and  frank  manner  in  which  Emerson  spoke  oa 
all  subjects  has  led  some  persons  to  affirm  that  he  was  a 
sceptic  in  religion.  Of  this  however  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence;  but  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  insinuations  of  his  scientific  opponents,  who  thus 
attempted  to  crush  his  reputation  with  the  world,  and 
thereby  weaken  his  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
science— a  course  too  often  adopted  in  our  own  day  by 
those  who  contend  for  victory  rather  than  truth.  Emerson 
was  through  a  long  life  universally  accounted  a  man  of 
integrity ;  but  his  honesty  often  led  to  dogmatism,  and  ms 
indignation  at  error  to  an  expression  of  feeling  that  gave 
his  controversial  writings  an  air  of  ungracious  severity. 

A  considerable  number  of  Emerson's  processes  are 
marked  with  peculiar  elegance  and  considerable  powers  of 
invention ;  still  there  is  apparent  in  all  of  them  a  want  of 
that  power  of  generalisation  which  distinguishes  the  high- 
est order  of  minds.  His  Method  of  Increments  is  the 
most  original  of  his  works ;  and  his  Doctrine  of  Fluxions 
is  perhaps  the  most  elegant.    His  Mechanics  is  the  work  br 
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which  he  is  most  generally  known,  a  circumstance  probably 
owing  to  its  containing  descriptions  of  so  many  of  the  more 
usual  and  useful  machines:  but  it  is  a  work  singularly 
crude  and  ill-digested,  and  not  less  singularly  incomplete 
in  even  the  enunciation  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
mechanical  science. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  all  in  8vo.,  except  his 
Mechanics  and  Increments  in  4to.,  and  his  Navigation  in 
12  mo. 

1.  Doctrine  of  Fluxions.  2.  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 
Orthographic,  Stereographic,  and  Gnomon ic.  3.  The 
Elements  of  Trigonometry.  4.  Principles  of  Mechanics. 
5.  A  Treatise  on  Navigation.  6.  A  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 
7.  A  Treatise  on  Geometry.  8.  A  Treatise  on  Algebra. 
9.  The  Method  of  Increments.  1 0.  Arithmetic  of  Infinities, 
and  the  Conic  Sections,  with  other  curve  lines.  11.  Ele- 
ments of  Optics  and  Perspective.  12.  Astronomy.  13.  Me- 
chanics, with  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces.  14.  Ma- 
thematical Principles  of  Geography,  Navigation,  and 
Dialling.  15.  Commentary  on  the  rrincipia,  with  a  De- 
fence of  Newton.     16.  Miscellanies. 

EMERY.    [Corundum.] 

E'MESA.    [Syria.] 

E'META,  a  vegetable  alkali  obtained  from  ipecacuanha 
root,  in  which  the  powers  of  that  medicine  reside.  In  order 
to  prepare  it,  the  root  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  then  treated 
with  sulphurie  sether  to  separate  a  fatty  substance,  and 
afterwards  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solutions, 
when  evaporated,  leave  a  bitter  brown  extract,  which  con- 
tains emeta  combined  with  gallic  acid.  This  is  to  be  rcdis- 
solved  in  water,  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of  magnesia, 
which  decomposes  the  gallate  of  emeta;  the  magnesian 
precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then 
boiled  in  alcohol.  The  emeta  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is 
separated  by  evaporation ;  but  as  it  is  coloured,  it  is  recom- 
bined  with  an  acid,  and  after  being  decoloured  by  animal 
charcoal,  it  is  to  be  again  precipitated  by  magnesia. 

Emeta,  when  pure,  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  uncrys- 
tallizable;  its  taste  is  rather  bitter,  and  it  melts  at  104° 
Fahrenheit,  and  afterwards  decomposes  at  a  temperature 
below  212°.  It  suffers  no  change  by  exposure  to  the  air; 
it  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol;  the  solution  restores  the  blue  colour  of  litmus 
paper  which  has  been  reddened ;  it  is  precipitated  by  tinc- 
ture of  galls ;  acids  are  but  imperfectly  saturated  by  it,  and 
H  yields  with  them  uncry stall izable  salts,  which  have  been 
but  little  examined. 

In  the  dose  of  half  a  grain  it  is  stated  to  act  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  in  larger  doses  its  effects  are  extremely  violent. 

It  is  composed  of— 

Hydrogen         .         .         7*77 
Carbon  .         .       64*57 

Oxygen  .         .       22*95 

Azote       .         •         •         4*30 


99*59 
EMETICS  (l/icrtcd,  emttica)  are  substances  wjiich  in- 
flnence  the  stomach  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  invert 
its  action  and  cause  vomiting;  and  this  effect  is  produced 
without  reference  to  .the  quantity  of  matter  introduced  into 
that  organ  or  into  the  circulation.  This  definition  is  in- 
tended  to  exclude,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  inversion  of 
the  stomach  by  the  introduction  of  food  or  drink,  either  in 
inordinate  quantity,  or  of  too  stimulating  a  quality ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  comprise  those  means  of  causing  \otniting  by 
their  direct  introduction  into  the  circulation  by  injection 
into  a  vein.  The  action  of  emetics  must  be  viewed  in  two 
stages,  the  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  effects  of 
emetics  are  limited  to  the  emptying  of  the  stomach,  com- 
pressing, during  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  gall-bladder  and 
pancreas,  and  exciting  to  contraction  the  muscular  parictcs 
of  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  as  the  machinery  by  which  the 
Process  of  vomiting  is  chiefly  accomplished.  We  shall  here 
briefly  trace  the  obvious  phenomena  of  this  process, 
without  attempting  to  account  for  their  occurrence. 

Soon  after  a  quantity  of  an  emetic  substance  or  solution 
(inch  as  ipecacuanha  or  emetic  tartar)  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  is  experienced  in  the 
epigmstrum,  a  general  uneasiness  termed  nausea  is  felt, 
which  progressively  becomes  greater,  till  it  ends  in  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  This 
gives  a  succussion  to  the  whole  frame,  every  part  of  which 
experiences  more  or  less  of  a  vibratory  motion.  The  con- 
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dition  of  the  system  is  considerably  different  prior  to  and 
during  the  act  of  vomiting.  In  the  preliminary  stage,  tho 
countenance  is  pale  and  collapsed;  the  pulse  is  small, 
contracted,  irregular,  but  quick  mote  generally  than  slow; 
chilliness  is  felt,  and  a  cold  perspiration  may  ooze  from  the 
surface,  all  which  symptoms  disappear  when  the  expulsive 
movement  takes  place.  Then  the  face  appears  flushed; 
the  pulse  becomes  quicker,  fuller,  and  stronger,  and  rarely 
subsides  till  some  time  after  all  vomiting  has  ceased.  If; 
after  a  brief  interval,  the  expulsive  action  be  not  renewed, 
a  state  of  languor  succeeds,  with  tendency  to  sleep,  and 
generally  a  considerable  flow  of  warm  perspiration. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  an  emetic,  when  given  in  a  dose 
sufficient  to  produce  vomiting ;  but,  if  given  in  a  smaller 
quantity,  and  repeated  at  intervals,  it  will  merely  create  a 
state  of  nausea,  during  which  the  appetite  is  lowered,  and 
arterial  action  is  much  diminished,  while  the  function  of 
absorption  is  roused  to  great  activity. 

The  secondary  effects  of  emetics  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cussion of  the  frame,  the  equalization  of  the  circulation, 
the  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  also  of  the  duodenum  as  well  as  the  liver 
and  pancreas,  and  frequently  from  the  skin. 

The  secondary-  effects  of  nauseating  doses  are  diminished 
arterial  action  and  augmented  absorption. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  of  the  morbid  conditions  to 
which  these  agents  are  suited,  and  a  few  of  those  for  which 
they  are  unfit. 

In  fever.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  re- 
specting the  nature  and  origin  of  fever,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  sanguiferous  system  powerfully  feels 
and  shows  disturbance,  and  in  no  point  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  capillaries.  These  become  tho  seat  of  those 
morbid  actions,  to  counteract  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
early  treatment.  By  these  vessels,  too,  are  executed  the 
functions  of  secretion,  deposition  of  the  nutrient  material, 
exhalation,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  evolution  of  animal 
heat.  The  consequences  of  deranged  action  of  the  capil- 
laries are— diminished  or  vitiated  secretion,  suspended  nu- 
trition, altered  exhalation,  and  the  animal  heat  augmented 
or  diminished,  or  unequally  diffused.  But  while  the  dis- 
eased impression  is  confined  to  the  general  circulation, 
which  it  always  is  for  some  time  (varying  in  different  cases 
and  constitutions),  the  series  of  morbid  actions  may  be 
arrested  by  venesection,  purgatives,  or  more  certainly  by 
an  emetic.  This  should  be  administered  at  as  early  a  period 
of  the  disease  as  possible ;  but  even  should  it  fail  in  cutting 
short  the  febrile  movement,  still  it  clears  the  stomach,  and 
fits  it  to  retain  whatever  may  subsequently  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  moderate  or  regulate  the  future  condition  of 
the  system.  Emetics  invariably  render  the  disease  milder, 
owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the  secretions  which  fol- 
lows their  use  ;  and  they  may  be  advantageously  repeated 
even  in  the  more  advanced  stage,  frequently  inducing  sleep 
and  a  moist  state  of  the  skin.  They  may  be  employed  in 
epidemic,  typhus,  common  fever,  and  exanthematous  fevers, 
especially  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  For  the 
slight  febrile  affections  of  children,  generally  caused  by 
something  offending  the  stomach,  nothing  is  so  well  suited 
or  so  efficacious  as  a  gentle  emetic.  In  bilious  fevers 
emetics  are  required,  especially  at  the  beginning.  In  inter- 
mittent fevers,  if  given  before  the  paroxysm,  they  early 
bring  on  the  sweating  stage,  thus  concentrating  the  fit  into 
a  short  period.  Their  tendency  to  produce  perspiration 
often  renders  them  useful  in  rheumatic  fevers.  In  common 
inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  still  more  so  in  croup, 
emetics  are  of  decided  utility.  In  common  catarrh  they 
frequently  shorten  the  disease;  and  in  the  suffocative 
catarrh  and  catarrh  of  old  age,  emetics  mechanically  un- 
load the  lungs,  and  render  the  respiration  freor.  Dr. 
James  Clark  and  Dr.  Carswell  even  think  that  they  can 
dislodge  tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs  in; the  early 
stages  of  consumption.  (See  Clark  on  Consumption.) 

Few  agents  are  more  useful  in  hooping-cough  than 
emetics ;  and  in  many  cases  of  indigestion,  especially  if  ac- 
companied with  sick  headache  or  hypochondriasis,  emetics 
give  effectual  relief. 

Emetics  are  very  improper  where  there  is  a  disposition 
to  apoplexy,  or  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  where  the 
patient  is  liable,  to  haemorrhage  from  any  organ,  or  is  subject 
to  hernia.    They  are  also  to  be  avoided  during  pregnancy. 

EMIGRATION,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  man's  leaving 
his  native  country  with  all  his  property  to  settle  permai 
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nently  in  another.  Emigration  is  therefore  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  word  colonization,  and  it  is  by  the  terms  of  our 
definition  easily  distinguished  from  a  man's  temporary 
absence  from  his  nativ*  country  and  from  the  kind  of  ab- 
sence specially  called  absenteeism. 

Though  a  man  may  be  properly  called  an  emigrant  who 
leaves  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  instance,  and  settles  in 
France  or  Germany  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  term 
has  in  modern  times  come  to  have  a  more  restricted  and 

S  articular  sense.  By  the  term  emigrant  we  generally  un- 
erstand  one  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly  peopled  country 
to  settle  in  a  country  where  there  is  abundance  of  land  that 
has  never  been  cultivated  before,  and  where  the  native 
population  is  thinly  scattered,  and  the  foreign  settlers 
arc  yet  either  few  compared  with  the  surface,  or  none  at 
all.  The  countries  to  which  emigration  is  mainly  directed 
at  present  arc  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  great  island 
of  Australia  with  Van  Diem  en's  Land. 

An  emigrant  to  any  of  these  remote  countries  must  be 
either  a  capitalist  or  a  labourer,  or  he  may  combine  in  him- 
self both  conditions ;  but  even  a  mere  labourer  cannot  emi- 
grate without  some  capital,  though  the  amount  may  be 
only  enough  to  convey  him  to  the  spot  where  his  labour 
and  skill  will  be  in  demand.  It  was  long  a  prevalent  notion 
among  nations,  or  perhaps  we  may  rather  say  with  those 
possessed  of  power  at  the  head  of  nations  (who  have  gene- 
rally been  slower  in  learning  any  great  practical  truth  than 
the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  understanding  is  sharpened 
by  a  nearer  view  of  their  own  interest),  that  emigration 
should  be  discouraged  or  prevented,  as  tending  to  weaken 
a  nation.  The  objection,  we  believe,  was  generally  founded 
rather  on  a  notion  that  the  nation  lost  l>y  its  diminished 
population,  than  that  it  suffered  from  the  abstraction  of 
capital.  As  to  the  matter  of  population,  however,  some 
observers  even  then  could  not  fail  to  remark,  that  emigra- 
tion did  not  seem  to  diminish  the  population,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  seemed  to  be  soon  followed  by  an  increase.  This 
was  observed  with  respect  to  Portugal  at  the  time  when  she 
was  extending  her  conquests  and  colonies,  and  is  a  fact  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  experience,  the  explanation  of  which 
presents  no  difficulty.  The  abstraction  of  capital,  skill,  and 
industry  might  seem,  and  indeed  is  primarily,  so  much  good 
taken  from  the  mother  country ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  emi- 
grants retain  in  their  new  settlements,  through  the  medium 
of  commercial  exchange  which  is  daily  becoming  more  rapid 
and  easy,  a  connexion  with  the  parent  state,  it  may  be 
and  often  is  the  fact,  that  they  ultimately  contribute  more 
to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country  when  in  the  new 
settlements  than  they  could  have  done  at  home.  Many  of 
those,  for  example,  who  settle  in  the  western  States  of 
America  or  in  Canada  with  no  capital  beyond  their  hands, 
by  their  industry  become  the  possessors  of  a  well-cultivated 
piece  of  land,  and  ultimately  consume  more  of  the  products 
of  British  industry,  for  which  they  must  give  something  in 
exchange,  than  if  they  had  remained  in  their  native  country. 
And  as,  in  order  that  emigration  to  new  countries  may  be 
a  successful  undertaking  to  those  who  emigrate,  and  ulti- 
mately advantageous  tolhe  mother  country,  there  must  be 
an  emigration  both  of  capitalists  and  lubouiers,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  a  state,  if  it  consult  the  ha»  piness  of  its 
fiii/ens,  should  place  no  impediments  to  the  emigration 
ei  he.  of  rapi.ahsts  of  all  kinds  01  of  labourers  or  artizans 
J*  ny  ki  d  but  should  on  the  contrary  give  leasonuble 
ie.-  Tiie  objee  ions  that  have  been  made  and  ihelegis- 
;i  i  -  ha  onieexiMedioiheexporta.iunof  numer- 
■  ■  ■■  'i  mi  .hi>  count  y,  and  Mill  exisi  with  reference 
1  ■  .  sv  fin  ;(!:an.'i>  'f,r  instance),  are  founded 
..  .;  .  «.  ...i  c.-iiiv-  h.ii  of  tiie  .skU.o  and  condition  of  newly 
sc-tiled  countiies.  as  .o  their  capabdiiies  fur  manufactures, 
and  on  an  absurd  notion  that  the  exportation  of  anything 
can  bo  prevented  whenever  the  demand  for  it  is  sufficiently 
g.eat  to  cover  the  risk  of  evading  an  absurd  enactment. 
[Contraband.] 

Hastate  then  should  be  wise  enough  not  to  discourage 
em.gration,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  aid  and  direct  it? 
So  far  as  a  stale  should  aid  and  direct  emigration,  there 
must  be  two  distinct  objects  kept  in  view  by  the  state ;  one 
must  be  to  benefit  the  parent  country,  the  other  to  benefit 
those  who  emigrate.  On  the  contrary,  as  to  the  individual 
who  emigrates,  whether  he  emigrates  under  the  protection 
and  direction  of  the  government  or  not,  his  sole  object  is  of 
course  to  better  his  own  condition. 


One  cannot  well  conceive  why  a  state,  or  any  section  or 
part  of  a  nation,  should  make  any  contribution  or  raise  any 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  emigration,  except  it  be 
with  the  view  of  bettering  the  condition  of  some  who  cannot 
find  employment  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting 
some  systematic  plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  left  behind.  Yet  any  system  of  emigration  thus 
conducted  by  government,  or  by  societies,  or  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  particular  districts,  would  fail  in  its  primary  ob- 
ject, relief  to  the  emigrants,  unless  a  corresponding  amount 
of  capital  should  be  taken  out  of  the  country  by  other  emi- 
grants who  might  settle  in  the  same  place  to  which  the 
emigrant  labourers  were  sent.  To  effect  such  an  adjust- 
ment between  capital  and  labour,  not  only  should  both 
these  elements  of  wealth  in  due  proportion  be  transported 
to  the  new  country,  but  such  proportion  should,  for  some 
time  at  least,  be  maintained  by  the  body  which  superintends 
such  system  of  emigration ;  an  arrangement  which  seems 
impracticable,  except  by  some  such  provisions  as  are  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  as  no  persons  can  ever 
succeed  as  emigrants  who  are  not  sober,  intelligent,  and 
industrious,  and  as  such  alone  are  consequently  fit  people 
to  go  to  a  new  country,  such  alone  should  be  sent  out  by  a 
state  or  a  society,  if  it  interferes  in  the  matter  of  emigration, 
But  if  a  large  number  of  the  most  industrious  labourers 
should  emigrate  from  a  given  district,  and  leave  behind 
them  the  worthless  and  idle,  though  the  emigrants  might 
better  their  condition  and  improve  the  settlement  of  which 
they  go  to  form  a  part,  the  mother  country  would  be  no 
gainer  by  this  change.  We  are  not  inclined  to  consider 
that  any  advantage,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  expense, 
would  result  from  any  emigration,  however  extensive,  from 
districts  where  there  is  a  superabundant  and  pauperised,  or 
a  pauperized  and  not  superabundant  population.  If  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  and  the  vicious,  were  exported  wholesale, 
they  would  only  die  a  few  years  sooner  in  the  land  of  their 
new  settlement,  without  conferring  any  benefit  on  it,  and 
those  of  the  same  kind  who  were  left  behind  would  hardly 
be  more  susceptible  of  improvement  for  the  absence  of  any 
part  of  their  numbers  which  did  not  amount  to  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  number ;  while  the  industrious  ana  tiie  intelli- 
gent, who,  by  the  supposition,  remain  at  home  and  are  wil- 
ling to  labour  whenever  it  is  in  their  power,  would  hardly 
derive  any  benefit  by  this  removal  of  the  bad  from  among 
them,  at  all  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  capital  whien 
must  be  expended  on  such  wholesale  exportation*, 
as  already  observed,  unless  a  proper  supply  of  e 
capitalists  can  be  secured,  all  general  plans  for  the  < 
tion  of  labourers  can  only  lead  to  disappointment  and  star- 
vation. Any  plan  therefore  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  amelioration  of  a  population  sunk  in  ignorance  or  de- 
based by  pauperism,  must  be  one  of  an  internal  character, 
one  which  must  gradually  and  on  certain  fixed  principles 
aim  at  removing  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  system. 
Emigration  must  be  left  to  the  free  choice  of  individuals, 
and  must  be  recommended  to  the  young,  the  sober,  and 
industrious  solely  on  the  grounds  of  offering  to  them  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  bettering  their  condition  in  a  new 
country. 

The  disadvantages  of  emigration  however,  when  that 
is  no  plan,  no  controlling  or  directing  power,  are  obvious. 
Emigrants  often  go  to  a  new  country  without  any  dofi^itf  or 
clear  notion  of  what  they  are  going  to.  Dissatisfied  or  un- 
happy at  home,  imagination  pictures  to  them  a  remote  and 
unknown  country  as  an  asylum  from  all  the  evils  of  life;  or 
if  i hey  have  any  distinct  idea  of  the  new  kind  of  existence 
which  they  are  going  to  adopt,  they  often  underrate  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  or  form  a  false  estimate  of 
their  own  capabilities  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  so  many,  on  landing  in  the  Now  World,  are  startled  at 
the  obstacles  which  then  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  shot 
their  eyes  to  the  real  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  which 
a  fertile  unoccupied  soil  presents  to  a  hardworking  indus- 
trious man. 

We  have  stated  that  any  system  of  emigration  for  la- 
bourers without  a  corresponding  emigration  of  capitalists 
would  be  fruitless ;  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  capitalists  only 
were  to  emigrate  without  being  able  to  secure  a  supply  of 
labour,  the  result  would  be  equally  unfortunate  And  fiir-  • 
ther,  it  is  clear  that  any  system  of  emigration  of  labourers  to 
Canada  or  the  United  States  could  produce  no  good  effect, 
because  voluntary  emigration  of  labourers  is  still  going  on, 
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and  cannot  be  checked,  and  the  emigration  of  capitalists 
to  the  same  countries  is  now  equally  beyond  control  or  di- 
rection. 

It  seems  that  considerations  like  these  have  recently  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  scheme  of  emigration  which  is  original 
in  its  design.  We  allude  to  the  South  Australian  Colony, 
the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  28th  July, 
1836.  To  adopt  the  language  of  this  Report,  Mho  distin- 
guishing and  cardinal  principles  of  the  colony  of  South 
Australia  are,  that  all  public  lands  shall  be  sold,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  shall  be  employed  in  conveying 
labourers  to  the  colony.'  Further :  '  it  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  new  colony  in  which  there  are  neither  slaves 
nor  convicts,  that  there  should  be  a  constant  supply  of  free 
labourers  willing  to  be  employed  for  wages.  No  productive 
industry  worthy  of  the  name  can  be  undertaken,  unless 
several  hands  can  be  put  on  the  same  work  at  the  same 
time ;  and  if  there  be  not,  in  a  colony  in  which  the  com- 
pulsory services  of  slaves  or  convicts  cannot  be  obtained,  a 
constant  supply  of  labour  for  hiro,  no  extensive  farm  can  be 
cultivated,  no  large  and  continuous  work  can  be  carried  on, 
and  the  capital  imported  must  perish  for  want  of  hands  to 
render  it  reproductive.' 

It  is  also  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  to  prevent  the 
labourers,  for  some  time  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony, 
Iran  purchasing  land.  It  is  proposed  to  effect  this  by  fix- 
ing the  price  of  land  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  la- 
bourer from  being  tempted  too  soon  to  exchange  that 
condition  which  is  for  the  time  the  most  profitable  both  to 
himself  and  the  body  of  emigrants  for  the  apparently 
Usher  character  of  a  land-owner. 

It  is  justly  remarked  in  tlie  Report  that  the  result  of  such 
premature  purchases  'would  be  alike  disastrous  to  the 
capitalist  and  to  the  labourer ;  as  the  supply  of  labour  for 
has  being  thus  diminished,  improvements  requiring  the 
es-operation  of  many  hands  would  be  suspended,  and  capital 
would  waste  and  perish  for  want  of  means  to  use  it ;  and 
the  labouring  population  becoming  separated  upon  small 
patches  of  land,  each  family  would  be  obliged  to  perform 
•very  species  of  work  for  themselves ;  and  the  absence  of 
stt  division  of  employment  and  combination  of  labour  would 
to  reduce  the  efficacy  of  their  industry,  that  instead  of 
aaVancing  in  wealth  and  civilization,  they  would  fall  back 
to  a  semi-barbarous  state/  Such  a  result  has  already  been 
sssed  in  numerous  new  settlements,  and  such  a  result 
t  inevitably  follow  the  dispersion  of  small  capitalists  and 
rs  who  aspire  to  be  land-holders  over  a  large  uncul- 
surface,  however  rich  it  may  naturally  be.  The 
practical  problem  which  the  Commissioners  have  undertaken 
to  solve  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  time  alone  can 
how  far  they  will  succeed.  In  the  mean  time  we 
md  to  the  reader  the  perusal  of  the  First  Report, 
with  the  other  publications  that  have  appeared 
toTthis  interesting  subject 

We  know  no  recent  publication  which  is  better  adapted 
to  pve  a  correct  notion  of  the  kind  of  difficulties  which  an 

rant  has  to  meet,  even  under  circumstances  not  the 

unfavourable,  than  a  little  work  entitled  the  '  Back- 
\  of  Canada,'  published  under  the  superintendence  of 
lbs  8ooiety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  number  of  persons  who,  according  to  the  Custom 
Souse  accounts,  have  emigrated  from  the  united  Kingdom  to 
lbs  British  colonies  in  North  America,  the  United  States,  the 
Gapeof  Good  Hope,  and  the  British  settlements  in  Australia, 
is  each  year  from  1820  to  1836,  has  been  as  follows : — 
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The  above  statement  is  ahnoM  necessarily  defective, 
lieeause  many  persons  pi  weed  from  the  United  King- 
dom as  emisgraii  s  on  h«<aid  w-velj.  which  are  not  wholly 
devoted  :o  the  conveyance  of  j  a>sen^trs,  and  of  whom  no 
rccoid  is  kept  at  the  Custom  H«;>e.  The  following  state- 
ment, gning  the  number  of  emiqjants  who  landed  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  New  York,  and  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  each  year  from  ls-29  to  IS35,  is  compiled  from 
returns  made  by  the  government  jigents,  and  is  probably 
correct  as  regards  those  particular  places,  which  are  the 
principal  points  to  which  the  tide  of  emigration  from  this 
country  is  continually  tending: — 


Quebec  and 

New  South 

Montreal. 

New  York. 

Wales. 

18-29 

15.045 

11,501 

564 

1830 

2M.000 

21.433 

309 

1931 

50,254 

22.C07 

457 

1-32 

51.746 

<2H.-:*3 

2.(HK» 

iKiS 

21.752        . 

16.100 

2  6*5 

1«34 

30.833 

26.540 

1.564 

iar» 

12.527 

W.749 

1.428 

18% 

27,722 

59.075 



The  countries  from  which  the  emigrants  have  proceeded 
who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  iu  slated  above, 
were— 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1831. 

18.-5. 

1836. 

Eni(.  and  Wales 

3,505 

6,799  10.343 

17,481 

5.198 

6,799 

3.067 

12.1P8 

Ireland       .     . 

9,614 

18, 300 !  34, 135 

28.204 

11,. 013 

19.206 

7.108 

12.590 

Scotland     .     . 

2,643 

2,450 

5,354 

5,600 

4,196 

4,591 

2,127 

2,224 

Hamburg    and 

Gibraltar     . 

15 

Nova  Scotia, 

Newfoundland 

West  I nd..  fee. 

123 

451 

424 

546 

345 

339 

S25 

835 

Hfivro  de  Grace 

fSwis*     and 
iJavarmns)  . 

•485 

15.945 

28.000 

50.254 

51,746 

21,752 

30.935 

12.527  27.722 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  in  the  four  years  from  1829  to 
1832,  since  which  time  this  information  has  not  been 
afforded,  were — 


From  England 
Ireland  .  . 
Scotland  . 


1830. 
16.350 
3,493 
1.584 


1831. 
13.808 
6,721 
2.078 


11,501         91.433         23.607         28.283 

A  large  proportion  of  English  emigrants  who  land  at 
New  York  have  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  but  take  that  route  in  preference  to  the  Saint  Law- 
rence, the  navigation  of  which  is  tedious  and  dangerous, 
and  proceed  to  Upper  Canada:  it  is  not  possible  however 
to  state  precisely  their  ultimate  destination.    The  distribu- 


tion of  those  emigrants  who  landed  at  Quebec  and  Mont- 
real during  the  last  three  years  is  given  by  the  agent  for 
emigration  in  Canada  as  follows — : 


Lowxm  Cawada. 
City  and  District  of  Quebec  . 
District  of  Three  Rivers  . 
District  of  St.  Francis  and  East- 
ern Townships  .  .  , 
City  and  District  of  Montreal  . 
Ottawa  Distriot         ,        . 

Umi  Canada. 
Ottawa,  Bathurst,  Midland,  and 

Eastern  District*  to  Kingston 

included         .... 
District  of  Newcastle  and  Town- 

■hips  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bay 

of  Quinte       .... 
Toronto  and  Home  District,  and 

Settlements  round  Lake  Simco 
Hamilton,  Guelph,  and  Huron 

Tract 

Niagara   Frontier  and  District, 

and  round  the  head  of  Lake 

On ta rin  to  Hamilton 
Settlements  bordering  on  Lake 

Erie,incl>uiini(  the  London  Di* 

trlrt,  Adelaide  Settlement,  and 

on  to  Lake  St  Clair 


Died  at(Jro*se  I*lr    . 

„    at  Marino  Hi  spital.U'ipbee 
Returned  to  l'i  ited  King,  cm     . 

„  to  I'ic  mi  . 
(Zone  *o  1'iiit.  ri  <tute« 
Died  of  Cholera 


1    U 


13,000 


T'fK  fKM  tc  the  United  S\aVa%. 
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The  emigrants  who  arrived  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  in 
each  of  the  vears  1835  and  1836  were  divided,  as  regards 
sex,  &c.  as  follows:-  ^  ^ 


Males  ,  .  . 

Children  under  14  years  of  age 


Of  these  there  were  sent  out  by  parochial  aid 
Went  at  their  own  expense         .  • 


12,527 

1,043 
11.484 

12^87 


27.7*8 

4.640 
23.088 


27.728 

.   The  parochial  emigrants  in  1836  were  sent  from  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire.  Norfolk,  and  Kent. 

The  following  list  of  Reports  may  be  useful . — 
Report  from  Select  Committee  on  Emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  1826.  Three  Reports  from  same  Com- 
mittee, 18*26-27.  Report  to  Colonial  Department  by  Col. 
Corkburn,  on  the  subject  of  Emigration,  January,  1827. 
Reports  from  Commissioners  for  Emigration  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  1832.  Annual  Reports  from  the  Agent  for 
Emigration  in  Canada,  1833  to  1836. 

EMIR-AL-OMRAH,  or  more  correctly  emir-cd-omard, 
i.  e.  'the  prince  of  princes,*  or  'chief  of  chiefs,'  is  the  de- 
signation of  an  office  under  the  caliphat,  endowed  with 
almost  unlimited  authority,  which  was  created  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  324  (a.d.  935),  became  hereditary  in  the  year 
333  (a.d.  944),  and  continued  till  near  the  middle  of  the 
following  century.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  empire,  in 
which  the  governors  of  the  provinces  frequently  broke  their 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  induced  the  caliph  Al-Radhi, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  322  of  the 
Hegira  (a.d.  934),  to  seek  for  stronger  aid  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  than  the  previously  existing  office  of 
a  vizier,  or  prime  minister,  was  able  to  dfford ;  and  with  this 
view  he  sent  for  one  of  the  refractory  vassals,  Mohammed 
ben  Rayek,  the  governor  of  Waset,  invited  him  to  come  to 
Bagdad,  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  superintendence  of  all  his  domi- 
nions, conferring  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  of 
emtr-al-omara,  and  directing  his  name  to  be  inserted  in  the 
public  prayers  in  the  mosques  throughout  the  empire,  next 
to  that  of"  the  caliph  himself.  The  vizier  Ebn  Moklah, 
known  as  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  Neskhi  character,  or 
Aiabic  current  hand,  was  dismissed,  and  severely  punished 
for  an  attempt  to  recover  his  station.  Mohammed  ben 
RSyek  himself  appointed  a  vizier  in  the  person  of  Fadhl 
ben  Jaafar,  the  governor  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Not  two 
years  elapsed  after  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  ben  RSyek, 
before  he  was  obliged  to  yield  his  place  to  the  Turk  Yah- 
kam  (called  by  Abulfeda,  Bahkam),  a  freed  slave,  who  had 
raised  himself  into  power,  and  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  AhwSz  by  Mohammed  ben  Rayek  This  post  he 
had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  on  account  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Buides  (Bawaihidcs)  in  Persia:  he  had  in 
consequence  taken  possession  of  Waset,  and  now  marched 
to  Bagdad,  and  forced  the  caliph  to  submit  to  his  dictation. 
Mohammed  ben  RSyek  quitted  the  capital,  but  soon  re- 
turned with  an  army,  when  a  contest  followed,  which  termi- 
nated in  his  being  appointed  governor  of  Harran,  Roha 
(Edcssa),  Kinnesrin,  and  Awasim,  and  subsequently  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Syria.  Bahkam  remained  cmfr-al- 
omara  till  his  death,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Mottaki  billah  to  the  caliphat  (a.  Heg.  330, 
a.d.  941):  he  was,  according  to  some,  killed  by  the  Curds  on 
a  hunting  excursion ;  according  to  others,  ho  was  assassi- 
nated by  order  of  Mottaki,  whom  his  arrogant  behaviour 
had  exasperated  against  him.  Abdallah  al-Baridi,  governor 
of  Basra,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  the  office  of  emtr-al-omard.  Kurtektn,  another  Turkish 
chief,  who  succeeded  him.  held  the  oilice  during  eighty 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mohammed  ben  R&yek 
returned  from  Syria  to  Bagdad,  took  Kurtektn  prisoner, 
and  was  re-appointed  emir-al-omarS  by  the  caliph.  But 
after  a  very  short  time  Mohammed  was  assassinated  by  the 
ort'or  of  Naser-ed-daulah,  the  governor  of  Mosul,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  during  a  period  of  three  months.  In  a.  Heg. 
331  (a.d.  942),  Mottaki  appointed  Tuztin  emtr-al-omara\ 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  caliph  quitted  Bagdad,  and  fled 
towards  Mosul  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
Tuzun ;  the  latter  followed  him,  as  the  caliph  had  offered 
terms  for  a  reconciliation ;  but  when  they  had  met, 
Tuzun  ordered  both  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  to  be  put  out, 


led  him  back  to  Bagdad,  and  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  throne  in  favour  of   Mostakfi  billah.      In   a.  Heg. 
334  (a.d.  943)  Tuzun  died,  and  the   Turkish    guards  at 
Bagdad  eho*e  Zairat,  son  of  Shtrzad,  as  his  successor,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  confirmed  by  the  caliph  Mostakfi. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  year  Moezz-ed-daulah,  the  Buide 
(Bawaihide)  prince  of  Ahwaz,  entered  Bagdad  at  the  head 
of  an  army ;  Zairak  and  the  Turkish  guards  fled  to  Mosul, 
and  the  caliph  created  Moezz-ed-daulah  his  emir-al-omarl 
Of  this  appointment  he  had  soon  reason  to  repent ;  for  Moezz- 
ed-daulah  dethroned  him,  and  made  Al-Moti-lulah  caliph 
in  his  stead.  'The  caliphat,'  observes  Abulfeda,  'which  was 
conferred  upon  Moti-lillah,  was  divested  of  nearly  everr 
prerogative  of  sovereignty :  the  officers  of  Moezz-ed-daulah 
ruled  throughout  Irak,  and  to  the  caliph  nothing  was  left 
but  what  Moezz-ed-daulah  out  of  his  own  free  will  conceded 
to  him.'    The  authority  of  Moezz-ed-daulah  was  for  a  time 
contested  by  Naser-ed-daulah  of  Mosul ;  but  in  a.  Heg. 
337  (aj>.  948)  Moezz-ed-daulah  took  Mosul,  and  his  oppo- 
nent fled  to  Nisibis.    Moezz-ed-daulah  now  continued  un- 
disturbed in  the  possession  of  his  high  authority  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  a.  Heg.  356  (ajd.  966).    How  great 
his  power  was  cannot  perhaps  be  better  shown  than  by 
mentioning  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  first  Mohammedan 
prince  who  sold   an  appointment  of  judge  (for  200,000 
dirheras),  and  that  in  a  Sunnite  country  he,  a  Shiite,  di- 
rected a  public  mourning  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the 
caliph  Hossain  [Ali  ben  Abi  taleb].     He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bakhtiar  Azz-ed-daulah,  an  indolent  and  volup- 
tuous prince,  between  whom  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Turkish 
body-guard,  Sebuktekin  and  Aftekin,  frequent  dissensions 
and  at  last  open  hostilities  took  place.  Bakhtiar  was  obliged 
to  quit  Bagdad,  and  to  apply  for  assistance  to  his  cousin 
Adad-ed-daulah.    The  latter  conducted  him  hack  to  the 
capital,  but  induced    him  to  resign  his   office,  which  he 
himself  assumed,  till  compelled  by  his  father  Rokn-ed- 
daulah  to  restore  it  to  Bakhtiar.    At  the  suggestion  of 
Sebuktekin,  Mosti-lillah  had,   in  a.  Heg.  363  (A.D.  973), 
abdicated   the  caliphat  in  favor   of   Tavi-lillah  his  son. 
In  a.  Heg.  366  (a.d.  976),  Rokn-ed-daulah  died,  and  Adad- 
ed-daulah,  who  succeeded  him  as  sovereign  of  Persia  Proper, 
Arjan  and  Kerman,  now  for  the  second  time  prevailed  on 
Bakhtiar  to  surrender  to  him  his  post  as  eintr-al-omara:  a 
war  followed,  in  which  Bakhtiar  was  taken  prisoner  and 
executed.     Bardas,  a  rebel  governor  under  the  Greek  em- 
pire, applied   to  Adad-ed-daulah   for  support;  to  prevent 
which  Nicephorus  was  sent  twice  as  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  Constantinople  to  that  of  the  emir.  Adad-ed-daulah 
remained  emfr-al-omaia   till   his  death,  a.  Heg.  372  lux 
982).    He  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  was  him- 
self an  accomplished  poet.     He  restored  and  embellished 
the  principal  towns  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  damaged 
during  the  civil  wars :  at  Bagdad  he  erected  an  hospital;  and 
in  Persia  Proper  he  inclosed  the  river  Cyrus  [Bend  Ems] 
with  extensive  dykes.    After  his  death,  his  son  Sanuam- 
ed-daulah  was  chosen  emir;  but  in  a.  Heg.  376  (a.d.  9*6) 
his  brother  Sharf-eddaulah  forced  the  caliph  to  confer  that 
dignity  upon  him,   and  Samsam-ed-daulah  was  blinded. 
Sharf-cd-daulah  died  a.  Heg.  379  (aj>.  989-990),  and  vis 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Behd-ed-daulah,  who  remained 
emir-al-omara"  till  his  death ;  but  was  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  Turkish  body-guards,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nished  his  power.     He  induced  the  caliph  Tayi  UlUh  to 
resign  in  favor  of  Kader-billah,  a.  Heg.   381  (ajx  991). 
Behd-ed-daulah  was,  in  a.  Heg.  403  (a.d.  1012)  followed  by 
his  son  Soltan-ed-daulah,  who  was  compelled  by  a  military 
insurrection,  in  a-  Heg.  411  (a.d.  1020),  to  appoint  his  bro- 
ther Mushrif-ed-daulan  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
by  whom  he  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  office.  Solttn- 
ed-daulah  died  in  a.  Heg.  415  (a.d.  1024);    Mushrif-ed- 
daulah  in  the  following  year.    After  an   interval  of  tvj 
years,  during  which  Bagdad  seems  to  have  suffered  much 
from  the  insolence  of  the  Turkish  guards,  Jelal-ed-daulth. 
another  son  of  Beha-ed-daulah,  was  invited  by  the  army  to 
come  from  Basra  to  the  capital ;  and  the  caliph  confirmed 
his  election  as  em!r-al-omara\    During  his  administraiion 
the   caliph  Kader-billah  died,  a.  Heg.  422   (a.d.   1031), 
after  a  nominal  reign  of  forty-one  lunar  years,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Kayim-bi-amr-allah.    The  latter,  instead 
of  seeking  an  intimate  union  with  Jel&l-ed-daulah,  whom 
he  considered  to  be  of  little  influence,  made  a  treaty  with 
another  Buide  prince,  Ftruz  Abu-Kalenjdr  of  Shiraz.    In- 
surrections at  Bagdad,  and  predatory  incursions  of  bands 
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of  wandering  Arabs  became  more  and  more  frequent;  and 
the  authority  of  both  the  caliph  and  the  emir-al-omara,  who 
were  moreover  often  of  different  opinions,  seemed  to  be  at 
an  end.  When  JcMl-cd-daulah  died,  a.  Heg.  435  (a.d.  1 043), 
Firuz  Abu-Kalenj£r  was  elected  emir-al-omard.  During 
his  administration  the  power  of  the  Arabian  empire  began 
to  yield  to  the  conquest  of  the  Seljuks,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Jorjan,  Tabaristan,  Khovarezm,  and  the  Persian 
Irak,  and  were  advancing  towards  Bagdad.  He  died  on  an 
expedition  into  Kerman  against  Bahrain,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  who  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  the  court 
of  Bagdad.  His  son  Malek-er-Rahtra  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing  the  revolt  in  Kerman;  but  in  the  mean  time 
Togrol  Bek,  the  sovereign  of  the  Seljuks,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Isfahan,  and  a  dissension  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  caliph  and  Basasiri,  the  governor  of  Irak,  ren- 
dered the  conquest  of  that  province  and  of  the  capital  itself 
a  matter  of  little  difficulty  for  the  Seljuks.  In  a.  Heg.  447 
(a_d.  1055),  Togrul  Bek  entered  Bagdad.  Malck-cr-Rahim 
abdicated  his  office,  and  remained  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Togrul,  who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Buide  emtr-al-omaras. 

(Umbreit,  Commentatio  erhibens  historiam  Emirorum  al 
Omrak  ex  Abulfeda,  Gottingen,  1816,  4to.;  Wilken,  Mir- 
hhomfs  Geschichie  der  Sultane  aus  dem  Geschlechte  Bujeh, 
Berlin.  1835,  4to.) 

EMLY,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  dean,  precentor, 
chanoeIlor9  archdeacon,  and  four  prebendaries.  This  dio- 
iwe  lies  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and 
contains  forty-two  parishes,  constituting  seventeen  benefices. 
Its  extent  is  about  forty-one  English  miles  by  fifteen.  In 
1792  there  were  in  Emly  diocese  thirty-five  churches  of 
the  establishment:  in  1834  the  numbers  were,  churches  of 
the  establishment,  eleven ;  other  places  of  worship  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  four ;  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  thirty-one. 
In  the  same  year  the  total  population  was  98,363,  of  whom 
mere  were  1246  members  of  the  established  church ;  97,1 1 5 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  one  Presbyterian ;  and 
one  other  Protestant  dissenter ;  being  in  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  ninety-eight  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Pro- 
testant of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same  year  there 
vera  in  this  diocese  seventy-four  schools,  educating  4835 
young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  4%  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction ;  in  which  re- 
spect Emly  stands  last  but  one  among  the  thirty-two  dio- 
ceses of  Ireland,  being  only  superior  in  educational  rank  to 
the  diocese  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 

The  see  of  Emly  was  founded  by  Saint  Ailbe,  who  died 
in  the  year  527.  It  was  united  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Cashel  in  1568,  which  union  still  subsists.    [Cashel.] 

(Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Parliamentary 
Returns,  &c.) 

EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in 
1584,  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  on  the  site  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Black  Friars,  which  ho  had  purchased  of  a  Mr.  Sher- 
wood. The  original  foundation  was  only  for  a  master,  three 
fellows,  and  four  scholars.  There  are  now  twelve,  which  are 
called  foundation  fellowships,  besides  one  founded  by  Mr. 
GOlinghain,  the  holder  of  which  receives  a  dividend 
arising  from  a  distinct  estate,  but  is  in  most  other  respects 
on  an  equality  with  the  foundation  fellows.  These  fellow- 
ships are  open  to  all  counties,  but  there  cannot  be  more 
than  one  fellow  of  the  same  county  at  the  same  time ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  candidate  till  he  has  taken  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  or  is  at  least  B.A.  of  the  third  year.  He  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  been  six  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university.  The  four  senior  fellows  are  obliged 
to  take  priests'  orders.  Sir  Wolstun  Dixie,  some  time  lord 
mayor  of  London,  a  contemporary  of  the  founder,  gave  lands 
for  the  support  of  two  fellows,  distinct  from  those  of  the 
foundation.  These  fellows  have  no  vote  in  college  affairs, 
nor  have  they  any  claim  to  college  livings :  candidates  for 
these  fellowships  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  6.A.,  and 
must  be  related  to  the  founder,  or  have  received  their  edu- 
cation at  Market-Bosworth  School.  There  are  likewise  four 
scholarships  of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie's  foundation,  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions.  The  foundation  scholarships  of  Em- 
manuel College  are  open  to  Englishmen  of  all  counties,  but 
there  cannot  be  more  than  three  scholars  of  the  same 
county  at  the  same  time.  The  scholars  receive  upwards  of 
12/.  per  annum  in  addition  to  the  weekly  payment  of  7s.  6d. 


during  residence.  Besides  these  there  are  many  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions,  founded  by  various  benefactors,  to 
be  given  to  the  candidates  most  distinguished  for  learning 
and  exemplary  conduct.  Among  the  principal  are  five  by 
Dr.  Thorpe  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference,  crotcris  pa- 
ribus, to  the  sons  of  orthodox  clergymen ;  one  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard of  1 2/.  per  annum  to  the  best  of  Dr.  Thoq)e's  scholars ; 
ten  by  Mr.  Ash  of  10/.  per  annum;  four  by  Archdeacon 
Johnson  of  24/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  candidates 
from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  schools ;  one  by  Dr.  Smith 
of  16/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  Durham  and  New- 
castle schools;  two  by  Mr.  Richards  of  12/.  per  annum, 
with  a  preference  to  Christ's  Hospital ;  one  by  Sir  Busick 
Harwoocl  of  10/.  per  annum,  with  a  preference  to  a  medicaL 
student ;  and  two  by  Lady  Romncy  of  12/.  per  annum  eaclu 
Various  annual  prizes  are  given  in  this  college :  amongst 
them,  plate  to  tne  amount  of  12/.  to  the  best  proficient 
among  the  commencing  bachelors  of  arts.  The  number  of 
members  of  this  society  upon  the  college  boards,  according 
to  the  University  Calendar  of  1837,  is  224.  There  are 
eighteen  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  society.  To  one 
of  these,  the  rectory  of  Twyford  in  Hants,  the  college  no- 
minates, and  the  heirs  of  Carew  Mildmay,  Esq.,  present :  to 
two  others,  Wallington  rectory  in  Herts,  and  Frcssingfield- 
cum-Withersdale  vicarage  in  Suffolk,  the  master  nominates* 
and  the  society  presents :  to  two  other  livings  a  Dixie  fel- 
low is  to  be  presented  alternately  with  one  on  the  founda- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  Emmanuel  College  is  pre- 
served among  the  Sloane Manuscripts  inthe  British  Museum,, 
No.  1739.  Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been, 
members  of  Emmanuel  College,  were  Bishop  Hall,  Matthew 
Poole,  author  of  the  '  Synopsis  Criticorum,  Joshua  Barnes* 
Dr.  Wallis  the  mathematician,  Sir  William  Temple,  An- 
thony Blackwall,  and  Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  the  commen- 
tator upon  Shakspeare,  who  was  master  of  this  college.. 
(Lysons*  Magna  Brit. — Cambridgeshire,  p.  128;  Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar  for  1837.) 

EMMERICH,  or  EMRICH,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  with  a  good  harbour,  in  51°  50'  N.  lat.  and! 
6°  1 3'  E.  long.  It  lies  in  the  circle  of  Rees,  in  the  northern, 
extremity  of  the  county  or  administrative  circle  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Holland.. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Hanseatic  league.  There  are  4. 
churches,  2  Roman  Catholic  and  2  Protestant,  a  Mennonite 
place  of  worship,  a  minor  gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, 2  orphan  asylums.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  ditches.  In  1765  the  population  was  3491;  iu  1817,, 
4412 ;  and  in  1831,  55G9.  There  are  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, stockings,  hats,  galloons,  soap,  oil,  &c,  besides,  tan- 
neries, wax-bleaching  grounds,  and  a  public  talt  factory. 

EMMIUS  UBBO,  was  born  at  Gretna,  in  East  Frieslund,, 
in  the  year  1547.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Lu- 
theran communion.  Emmius  studied  at  Bremen,  Rostock,, 
and  lastly  at  Geneva,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Beza. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  in  1589: 
was  made  rector  of  the  school  of  Norden,  in  East  Friesland- 
In  1594  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  and  the 
Greek  language  m  the  College  of  Groningen,  and  when, 
the  University  of  Groningen  was  instituted  in  1614  Em- 
mius was  made  rector  of  the  same.  He  was  deeply 
imbued  with  classical  learning,  and  he  excelled  in  the; 
knowledge  of  history,  antient  and  modern.  Among  his  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  is  the  *  Vetus  Greecia. 
illustrata,'  3  vols.,  Lcydcn,  1626.  The  first  volume  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  antient  Greece,  including  the 
islands ;  the  second  contains  a  history  of  that  country ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  and  interesting,  gives 
an  account  of  the  political  institutions  and  social  manners, 
of  the  various  Greek  states ;  namely,  of  Athens,  Sparta, 
Creta,  Argos,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Syracuse,  Corcyra,  Samoa,. 
Chios,  Rhodes,  Achaia,  iEtolia,  Massilia  in  Gaul,  Locri  in 
Italy,  and  Lycia  in  Asia.  The  author  has  also  introduced 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  Carthaginian  republic.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  three  of  the 
above  states,  Athens,  Carthago,  and  Sparta.  Emmius  cures 
a  long  list  of  antient  authors  from  whom  he  derives  bis; 
information.  The  work  is  altogether  useful,  and  was.  still 
more  so  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  when  good  wouks  on 
classical  learning  were  more  scarce  than  they  are  at  pcesunt. 
The  other  works  of  Emmius  are,  2.  *  Opus  Chronoloaiaum/ 
or  a  General  Chronology,  fol.,  1619 ;  3. 4  Rerura  Frisicarum 
Historia,  a  gentis  origine  usque  ad  arm.  1 565/  Leyden>,t632. 
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It  is  a  good  history  of  Friesland,  the  author's  native 
country,  to  which  is  added  '  De  Frisiorum  Republica  Cora- 
mentarius,'  published  before  separately  at  Embden,  1619. 
4. c  De  Agro  Frisise  inter  Amasum  et  Lavicum  fiumina ;' 
5.  *  Historia  nostri  Tcmporis,'  Groningen,  1 732.  Emm i us 
tJbbo  died  in  1625,  in  his  78th  year.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  busy  writing  a  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  he  intended  as  a 
warning  to  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  against 
the  designs  and  intrigues  of  their  enemies.  He  had  written 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  Philip's  reign.  Emmius  was 
acquainted  with,  and  appreciated  by,  most  of  the  learned 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  De  Thou,  Gruter,  Gomar  the 
theologian,  Pezclius,  and  others.  He  was  especially  a 
favourite  with  William  Louis,  of  Nassau,  the  governor  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen.  (Elogium  Ubbonts  Emmii, 
Historiarum  et  Grcrccc  Ungues  in  Accidentia  Groningensi 
Professoris  ejusque  Rectoris  primi,  Groningaj,  1628.) 

EMPALEMENT,  an  obsolete  name  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower. 

EMPANNEL,  the  writing  and  entering  the  names  of  a 
iury  on  a  parchment  schedule  or  roll  of  paper  by  the  sheriff, 
which  he  has  summoned  to  appear  for  the  performance  of 
such  public  service  as  juries  are  employed  in.    [Panel.] 

EMPE'DOCLES,  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  450 :  he  was  distinguished  not  only  as 
a  philosopher,  but  also  for  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  statesman.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  perished  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Minn. 
The  story  that  he  threw  himself  into  it  in  order  that  by 
disappearing  suddenly  and  without  a  trace,  he  might  esta- 
blish his  claim  to  divinity,  and  the  charge  of  arrogance 
founded  upon  that  pretension,  seems  to  have  rested  on  a 
misconception  of  his  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  (and 
consequently  his  own)  is  divine  and  immortal. 

His  masters  in  philosophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleatso  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean,  in 
consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few  unessen- 
tial points.  But  the  principles  of  his  theory  evidently  show 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Eleatic  school,  though  the  statement 
which  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Parmenides  rests  apparently 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  a  comparison  of  tneir  sys- 
tems ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  common  employment  of  the 
mechanical  physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
hearer  of  his  contemporary  Anaxagoras. 

He  taught  that  originally  All  was  one:— God,  eternal 
and  at  rest:  a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (<j<paipoQy  fiiyfia) — 
without  a  vacuum — in  which  the  elements  of  things  were 
held  together  in  un distinguishable  confusion  by  love  (fikla) 
-—the  nrimal  force  which  unites  like  to  unlike.  In  a  por- 
tion or  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the 
members  of  the  Deity,  strife  (vukoq) — the  force  which  binds 
like  to  like— prevailed  and  gave  to  the  elements  a  tendency 
to  separate  themselves,  whereby  they  first  became  percepti- 
ole  as  such,  although  the  separation  was  not  so  complete, 
but  that  each  contained  portions  of  the  others.  Hence 
arose  the  multiplicity  of  things :  by  the  vivifying  counter- 
action of  love  organic  life  was  produced,  not  however  so 
perfect  and  so  full  of  design  as  it  now  appears ;  but  at  first 
single  limbs,  then  irregular  combinations,  till  ultimately 
they  received  their  present  adjustments  and  perfection. 
But  as  the  forces  of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting 
upon  each  other  for  production  or  destruction,  the  present 
condition  of  things  cannot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world 
which,  properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of 
it,  will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  which  a 
new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 

There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything,  onfy  a  change 
of  combinations.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  primal 
forces,  love  and  hate,  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  extrinsi- 
cally  impressed  upon  matter;  on  the  contrary,  while  strife 
is  inherent  in  the  elements  separately,  love  is  in  the  mass 
of  things— nay,  more,  is  one  with  it— God.  Of  the  elements 
(which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four 
distinct  species  of  matter),  fire,  as  the  rarest  and  most 
powerful,  he  held  to  be  the  chief,  and  consequently  the  soul 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  from  the 
central  fire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  migrates  through 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atonement  for  some  guilt 
committed  in  its  unembodied  state  when  it  is  a  dremon  ;  of 
which  he  supposed  that  an  infinite  number  existed.  The 
seat  of  the  daemon  when  in  a  human  body  is  the  blood. 


Closely  connected  with  his  view  of  the  objects  of  know 
lodge  was  his  theory  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  im;  uie 
separation  of  the  elements  it  is  only  the  predominant  one 
that  the  senses  can  apprehend,  and  consequently,  alihuu^ii 
man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole  singly,  he  « 
unable  to  see  them  in  their  perfect  unity  wherein  consist 
their  truth.  Empedocles  therefore  rejects  the  testimony  of 
the  senses,  and  maintains  that  pure  intellect  alone  can 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  the  attribute  of 
the  Deity,  for  man  cannot  overlook  the  work  of  love  in  all 
its  extent :  and  the  true  unity  is  only  open  to  itself.  Hence 
he  was  led  to  distinguish  between  the  world,  as  presented 
to  our  senses  (rfopoc  atrfijrof),  and  its  type  the  intellectual 
world  (KoepoQ  voijrdc). 

His  explanation  of  tho  cognitive  faculty,  which  rested 
upon  the  assumption  that  *  like  can  only  be  known  bv  like/ 
is  drawn  naturally  enough  from  his  physical  view.  ]tf  an  U 
capable  of  knowing  outward  things,  since  he  is,  like  them, 
composed  of  the  four  elements,  and  of  the  two  forces  love 
and  hate ;  and  it  is  especially  by  the  presence  of  love  within 
him  that  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  an  intellectual  knowledge  of 
the  whole,  however  imperfect  and  inferior  to  tho  divine. 

The  Fragments  of  Empedocles  were  published  with  a 
commentary  by  Fr.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1805,  8vo»;  see  also 
Empedoclis  and  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  ex  Cod.  Tour. 
Biol,  restituta  et  illustrator  ab  A.  Peyron,  Lips.  1810, 8vo. 
EMPEROR,  from  the  Latin  Imperdtor.  Among  the 
early  Romans  the  title  of  Imperator  was  bestowed  by  the 
acclamations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  camp  and  by  a  vote  of 
the  Roman  senate,  on  a  commander-in-chief  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  killing  a  certain  number  of  the  enemy. 
(Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  74.)  The  term  was  gradually  extended 
to  signify  a  commander-in-chief  sent  on  any  important  ex- 
pedition. (Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manila  c.  2.)  But  it  still  eon-, 
tinned  usual  for  the  appellation  to  be  bestowed  as  a  special 
title  of  honour  for  some  military  service :  thus  we  fin  a  that 
the  small  military  exploits  of  Cicero  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  Imperator.  C.  J .  Csesar  assumed  the  name  as  a  prsBuomeo, 
(Imperator  C.  J.  Csasar),  a  practice  which  was  followed  by 
his  successors,  as  we  may  observe  on  their  coins.  (Suer 
tonius,  C&sar,  76.)  As  examples  of  thin  title  see  the  coins 
of  Antonius,  Aurelius,  &c.  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
of  Aurelius  we  observe  Imp.  V1IL,  that  is,  Imperator  otta- 
vum,  or  imperator  the  eighth  time,  which  shows,  as  indeed 
can  be  proved  from  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  Roman 
emperors  often  assumed  the  title  on  special  occasions  when 
they  or  their  generals  had  obtained  some  signal  victor)'. 
This  term  Imperator  then,  it  will  be  observed,  under  the 
early  emperors,  cannot  be  considered  as  denoting  any 
sovereign  power.  It  was  indeed  given  to  private  indiuduaU 
on  the  occasion  of  great  military  success,  certainly  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  perhaps  later.  (Appian,  Civil 
Wars,  lib.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  term  Imperator 
seems  to  have  gradually  grown  into  common  use  as  one  of 
the  titles  which  expressed  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world, 
though  the  name  Princeps  was  also  long  used  as  indicating 
the  same  rank  and  power.  (See  the  Dedication  of  J.  Capi- 
tolinus  to  Constantino.)  It  may  be  difficult  to  state  when 
this  term  Imperator  became  exclusively  the  designation  of 
the  Roman  sovereign.  In  the  introduction  to  the  Digest 
(De  Conceptione  Digestorum),  Justinian  assumes  the  title 
of  Imperator  Caesar  Flavius  Justinian  us,  &c^  semper 
Augustus.  [Augustus.]  In  the  proemium  to  the  Institutes, 
Justinian  uses  the  terms  Imperatoria  rnajestas  to  express 
his  sovereign  power,  and  yet  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
calls  himself  by  the  name  of  Princeps,  a  term  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  the  so-called  Republic,  and  expressed  the 
precedence  given  to  one  particular  member  of  the  se 
The  term  Princeps  was  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the 
invidious  title  of  dignity,  and  was  applied  to  his  i 

From  the  emperors  of  the  West  this  title,  in  the  year 
800,  devolved  to  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  second 
or  German  empire  of  the  West  Upon  the  expirauoa 
of  the  German  branch  of  the  Carlovingian  family,  the 
imperial  crown  became  elective,  and  continued  so  until 
the  last  century.  The  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  now  nt 
longer  exists,  Francis  II.  having  laid  it  aside,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  [Austria,  p.  151.]  The 
only  other  European  potentate  who  uses  the  atvle  of  em- 
peror is  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  the  monarens  of  which 
country,  about  the  year  1520,  exchanged  their  former  utlt 


or  great  duke  of  Russia,  for  that  of  Cm  or  Tzar* 

In  early  times  it  was  asserted  by  the  civilians  tint 

session  of  the  imperial  crown  gave  to  the  emperors 

many,  as  titular  sovereigns  of  the  world,  a  supre- 

ver  all  the  kings  of  Europe,  though  such  was  never 

ted  to  be  exercised;  an  \  they  denied  the  existence 

other  empire:  hut  in  spite  of  this  denial  it  is  certain 

T  the  kings  of  France  of  the  second  race,  after 

id  lost  the  empire  of  Germany,   styled  themselves 

Imperator.  Our  own  King  Edgar,  in  a  charter 

of  Winchester,  styled  himself  *  AfifflofulD 

is  omnium  que  return  insular  urn  oceani  que  Britan- 

-Lrcuiujaceniis  cunctarum  <jue  nationum  qua  intra 

cluduutur  Imperator  el    Lkmrinus.'     Alfonso  VII. 

century,  styled  himself  emperor  of  Spain. 

t  be  easily  shown  how  the  title  and  rank  of  king 

peror  have  been  feudalized,  as  it  were,  in  passing 

i  the  ordeal  of  the  middle  ages. 

ETRA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalous 

»  related  to  EuphorbuceeB.    They  consist  of  uni- 

leath  like  plants  with  minute  flowers,  having  I 

imbricated  sepals  that  change  into  about  three 
petals,  a  small  number  of  hypogynous  sta- 
superior  ovary  with  from  three  to  nine  cells, 
hieh  there  is  a  single  ascending  ovule.     The 
aud  berried.    They  are  sni  il  I  acrid  plants.  0 1 
*?.      Empetrum   nigrum,  the  crakeberry  or 
wild  on  the  mountainous  heaths  in  the  north 
Its  black  fruit  forms  an  article  of  food  in  the 
of  the  world,  but  is  reported  to  be   un- 
d  to  cause  headach.    A  sort  of  wine  has  been 
it  for  many  centuries  in  Iceland  and  Nor- 
ce  the  report  of  real  wine  which  was  used  at  the 
t  being  made  in  those  countries. 


im  rubrum. 
iter,  much  mnjtiiini'tr.  3,  ft  pistil;  3,  ft  transverte  Mdioo  of 

in  articulation,  is  the  mode  of  drawing 

mure  Words  in  a  sentence  h\  pronouncing 

tor  volume  and  duration  of  sound,  and  ip 

note,  than  the  adjoining  words*    In  writ- 

uage  there  are  several  symbols  In  which  emphasis 

rript  the  emphatic  word  is  commonly 

common  to  employ  a  different 

im-lined  character  called  the 

era  have  introduced  the  mode  of 

tnphatir  word  fan  her  apart  from 

the  employment  of 

Lsii  is  more  requisite  than  in  the 

ages.     In  the  latter,  where  the  arrangement 

'  xed,  it  was  generally  practicable  by  the 

word  in  a  aentei  iti  emphatic 

the  Latin  language,  the  first  wore]  of  a 

of  a  clau-i  rally  emphatic  ;  so  also 

he  middle  ace  the 

enipha>is  to  ihe  preceding 

*  so  closely  connected  is  the  order  of  words  in 


a  Latin  sentence  with  the  principle  of  emphasis,  that  the 
utter  neglect  of  this  principle  in  the  schools  of  the  present 
day  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  Latin  language. 

EMPIRIC.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greet 
(t/*jriipiffftc,  empelrikos)  and  means  a  man  who  derives 
his  knowledge  from  experience.  A  medical  sect  which 
arose  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  dogmatics  assumed  the 
name  of  empirics.  Serapion  of  Alexandria  and  Philinus 
of  Cos  are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  this  school.  Ever 
since  the  world  has  existed,  the  human  mind,  in  striving 
to  rind  out  the  principles  of  truth,  has  considered  the  matter 
in  two  opposite  way*.  According  to  one  system,  the  human 
mind  contains  the  seeds  of  knowledge;  according  to  the 
other,  the  mind  is  nothing  but  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  experience  writes  that  which  man  perceives  through 
the  senses.  Aristotle  and  Plato  are  still  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  opposite  systems. 

The  science  of  medicine  has  been  of  necessity  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Serapion  or  Philinus  is  nothing  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Aristotelian  theory,  that  nothing  can  be  known 
by  the  understanding  which  has  not  been  previously  known 
by  I  he  senses. 

Ai  cudmgly  they  maintained  that  experience  was  the 
only  true  knowledge  which  was  derived  from  the  unerring 
testimony  of  the  senses;  that  dogmatism  was  erroneous, 
because  it  derived  its  princh  mere  imagination. 

They    opposed    to    the  theorists    their   contradictions,   ami 
sneered  at  their  learning  and  acuteness  of  reasoning  as  m- 
ite  means  of  curing  diseases. 

The  empirics  admitted  three  kinds  of  experience,  the  one 
acquired  by  chance,  the  second  by  experiments,  the  third 
by  imitation  ;  and  these  three  they  called  the  tripod  of  me- 
dical science.  However,  it  is  evident  that  their  mode  of 
experience  is  nothing  but  a  disguised  mode  of  reasoning  by 
logy.     Epilogism,  as  they  called  it.  <  re  Ural  as 

pure  dogmatism  J  for,  how  can  we  judge  by  analogy*,  if  we 
do  not  assume  some  general  laws  to  which  the  particulars 
are  subjected  ? 

If  the  empirics  had  remained  true  to  their  principles 
their  name  would  stand  high  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion. But  having  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and 
with  It  all  scientific  pursuits,  they  sank  into  such  disrepute, 
that  their  name  became  a  stigma.  And  even  in  our  da\  > 
when  the  natural  sciences  have,  by  the  impulse  given  by 
Lord  Bacon  to  genuine  experiment,  risen  n.  ■  big 
of  perfection,  and  empiricism  is  the  character  of  modern 
ice  and  philosophy,  the  mime  of  empiric  is  si  til  },.- 
stowed  as  an  opprobrious  term  upon  all  ignorant  pretenders 
in  the  medical  art.  (Gabtis,  D>  }U<hcina  ;  Curt  Sprengel, 
Qetchichte  der  Medizin.) 

EMPYREUMA  denotes  the  peculiar  and  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste  resulting  from  the  action  of  a  considerable 
ee  of  heat  upon  vegetable  or  animal  substances  in  oloae 
-  Is,  which  prevent  such  an  access  of  air  as  is  required 
tor  perfect  combustion:  in  this  way  destructive  distill  at 
goes  on  so  as  frequently  to  produce  an  oil  which  has  a  strong, 
burnt,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  empyreuraatic  smell  and  taste. 

EMS,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which  has 
its  source  in  51°  5u'  N,  Int.,  and  9°  \V  E.  long.,  on  the 
Havelhof,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Stapelag*  which 
is  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  and 
lo  the  north-Watt  of  the  town  of  Paderborn  in  West* 
phalia.  From  this  point  the  river  pursues  a  slue; 
westward  course  between  low  banks  to  Etietberg,  tin  n 
turns  lo  the  north  until  it  approaches  HarsewinkeH  where 
it  bends  again  to  the  west  past  Wahrendorf  and  Telgte* 
and  thence  flows  north-westwards  to  Sehiitdorf,  in  Ha- 
nover, below* the  town  of  Rheine,  where  it  quits  the 
Prussian  territory.  At  Fuestrup,  about  live  miles  Mow 
Telgte,  it  is  from  four  to  five  net  deep;   ai  live 

miles  lower  down  it  becomes   navigui  mall   Mat- 

bottomed  vessels.     It   ei  l,>ns 

above  Bchutdorf,  and  traverses  them  for  about  7u  mil 
The  general  direction  of  this  part  ■  h  it 

niak  us  bends,  is  due  north,  until  it  quits  the 

lamlrostei  or  cii  i  pasting  through  wl 

pproaches  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town  ol 
and  has  that  of  Mcppc  i  ^ht  bank.     U  he  Kni>  in 

part,  though  fail  of  water  m  the  rainy  teason,  is  so 
shallow  in  dry  weather  that  a  canal,  called  the  Ems  canal, 
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has  been  opened  at  a  very  heavy  expense  from  Haukens- 
fahe,  about  eight  miles  above  Lingen,  which  runs  parallel 
'with  the  river,  has  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  rejoins  the  Ems 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hase  at  Meppen.  From  this  town 
to  Papenburg  its  bed  has  been  deepened,  so  that  in  the 
shallowest  spots  it  has  a  depth  of  three  feet  Just  above 
Papenburg,  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  circle  of  Aurich, 
or  East  Friesland,  the  river  winds  eastwards,  and  then  in- 
clining somewhat  to  the  north-east,  runs  on  to  Leer,  whence 
it  pursues  a  northerly  course  till  it  has  passed  Vornhasen, 
and  from  this  spot  turns  to  the  north-west,  and  ultimately 
enters  the  Dollart,  a  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  in  53°  18'  N.  lat. 
The  Oster  (East)  and  Wester  (West)  Ems,  which  are  formed 
by  the  sand  banks  Ransel  and  Borkum-rif,  are  the  channels 
by  which  the  Ems  discharges  its  waters  into  the  North  Sea. 
Between  the  Ransel  and  Dollart  the  Ems  is  wide,  and 
separates  East  Friesland  from  the  Dutch  province  of  Gro- 
ningen.  The  Ems  below  Leer  widens  to  a  breadth  of  300 
feet,  and  between  the  Dutch  and  Hanoverian  territories  its 
width  varies  from  five  to  nine  miles.  The  whole  length  of 
this  river  is  estimated  at  about  210  miles,  and  itisnavi- 

fable  for  vessels  of  80  or  100  tons  burden  as  high  as 
'apenburg,  where  it  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  tides. 
There  arc  bridges  across  it  at  Telgte,  Wiedenbriick,  Wah- 
rendorf,  Schonfiint,  Greven,  Hembergen,  and  near  Rheine, 
in  Westphalia,  and  at  Meppen  in  Hanover.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Hase,  which,  passing 
Osnaburg,  falls  into  it  at  Meppen,  after  a  course  of  about  1 25 
miles ;  and  the  Leda,  which  enters  Hanover  from  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  joins  the  Ems  near  Leer,  after  a  course 
of  about  56  miles.  On  the  left  bank  the  Ems  receives  the 
Aa  to  the  south-west  of  Papenburg.  The  basin  of  the 
Ems  has  an  area  of  about  4914  square  miles,  the  smallest 
area  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Ems  is  mentioned  by  Roman  writers  under  the 
Latinized  form  Amisia.  (Tacit.  Annal.  i.,  60,  63,  &c.) 

EMU.    [Struthionid-k.] 

EMULSION,  a  term  applied  to  mixtures  which  gene- 
rally have  a  milky  appearance,  and  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  partial  solutions,  in  others  merely  mechanical  suspen- 
sions, of  oily  or  resinous  substances:  thus  the  oil  of  the 
almond  seed  may  be  for  a  time  diffused  through  water  by 
trituration,  but  will  ultimately  separate  and  float  on  the 
surface.  Many  resins  are  formed  into  emulsions  by  means 
of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  of  gum-arabic ;  while  gum-resins 
contain  in  themselves  the  means  of  forming  emulsions  with 
water.  Frequently  syrups  and  distilled  waters  are  added 
to  render  the  compound  more  palatable ;  but  alcohol  and 
acids  should  never  be  used.  Emulsions  should  be  used 
soon  after  being  formed,  as  in  a  few  hours  the  constituent 
parts  separate  or  become  acid. 

EMYDOSAURIANS.    [Crocodile,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.] 

EMYS.    [Tortoises.] 

ENALIOSAURIANS,  a  name  for  certain  fossil  marine 
lizards.    [Ichthyosaurus,  &c] 

ENAMEL  (of  the  Teeth).    [Dentition.] 

ENAMELS  are  vitrifiablc  substances,  or  a  peculiar  pre- 
paration of  glass,  to  which  different  colours  are  given,  some- 
times preserving,  sometimes  depriving  it  of  its  transparency. 
Authors  distinguish  three  kinds  of  enamels;  those  which 
are  used  to  imitate  precious  stones,  those  employed  in 
enamel  painting  (painting  on  enamel),  and  those  with  which 
an  infinite  variety  of  small  works  are  made.  The  prepara- 
tion of  enamels  is  very  various.  In  pjeneral  ten  parts  of 
lead  and  three  parts  of  tin  may  be  oxidized  by  continued 
heat  and  exposure  to  air.  To  the  mixed  oxides  thus  ob- 
tained must  be  added  ten  parts  of  powdered  quartz  or  flint 
and  two  parts  of  common  salt,  and  the  whole  must  be  pro- 
perly melted  in  a  crucible;  thus  we  obtain  a  white  enamel 
and  the  basis  of  coloured  enamel,  metallic  oxides  being 
added  in  the  preparation  at  the  very  beginning  to  give  the 
required  colour.  The  addition  of  oxide  of  lead  or  antimony 
produces  a  yellow  enamel ;  reds  are  obtained  by  a  mixture 
of  the  oxides  of  gold  and  iron ;  that  composed  of  gold  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  durable.  The  oxides  of  copper,  cobalt, 
and  iron,  give  greens,  violets,  and  blues;  and  a  great  variety 
of  intermediate  colours  is  produced  by  mixing  them  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  oxides  are  sometimes  mixed  before 
they  are  united  to  the  vitreous  basis.  These  are  the  principal 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  enamels;  but  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  used,  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  heat  required  for  their  perfection,  are  secrets  which 


the  manufacturers  carefully  keep  to  themselves  as  fur  is 

they  are  able. 

Enamelling  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  probably  passed  to  the 
Greeks,  and  subsequently  to  the  Romans,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  introduced  the  art  into  Britain,  because  Roman  an- 
tiquities have  been  dug  up  in  different  parts  of  our  island 
in  which  parts  of  the  ornaments  consist  of  enamels.  The 
art  was  in  use  also  among  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Normans  successively,  as  is  proved  by  various  specimens 
still  existing ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its  pro- 
gress down  to  our  own  times.  It  appears,  however,  that 
antiently  enamels  were  principally  applied  to  ornamental 
purposes,  but  since  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches 
their  usefulness  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
there  being  probably  no  substance  for  dial-plates  equal  to 
enamel  in  durability  and  beauty.  The  various  processes  ii 
the  practice  of  enamelling  have  probably  never  been  con- 

Sletely  made  known  to  the  public ;  they  require  extraor- 
inary  care  and  attention,  and  artists  woo  may  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  any  improved  mode  of  operating 
are  commonly  too  jealous  to  make  it  known. 

Enamels  being  commonly  laid  on  a  metal  ground,  the 
first  business  is  to  prepare  the  plates,  technically  called 
coppers,  to  receive  the  enamel.  This  preparation  requires 
much  care  and  nicety,  and  the  process  is  extremely  curious. 
The  metals  used  to  enamel  upon  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Of  the  other  metals  some  are  too  fusible  to  bear  the  fire,  and 
the  others,  as  platinum,  &c,  are  too  strong,  as  it  is  termed, 
for  the  enamel.  The  best  substance  to  enamel  upon  a 
gold,  the  richness  of  the  colour  giving  a  beautiful  tinge 
through  the  enamel ;  but,  except  for  watch-cases  and  va- 
luable articles  of  jewellery,  copper  is  generally  used  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  Both  the  gold  and  the  copper 
should  be  of  the  finest  kinds. 

Enamelling  is  now  divided  into  two  branches,  dial-plate 
enamelling  and  transparent  enamelling;  the  former  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  clock  and  watch  plates,  with 
fluxed  plates  for  enamel  painting ;  the  other  the  enamelling 
of  watch-cases,  brooches,  and  other  trinkets.  The  former 
is  divided  also  into  hard  and  soft  or  glass  enamelling;  the 
hard  requiring  the  most  time,  skill,  and  labour.  The 
coppers  being  duly  prepared,  the  next  process  is  that  of 
enamelling,  properly  so  called. 

The  enamel  as  it  comes  from  the  maker  is  commonly  in 
small  cakes  four,  five,  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  use  it  is  split,  by  means  of  a  small  hammer 
applied  to  the  edge  of  the  cakes,  into  thin  flakes,  which  sit 
put  into  an  agate  mortar  and  finely  pulverized,  and  then 
washed  with  water.  The  moistened  mass  is  then  hud  verr 
smooth  on  the  metal  ground  with  a  spatula,  and  when 
dried  is  melted,  or,  as  it  is  called,  fired,  under  a  muffle,  in  a 
small  furnace  heated  with  coke  and  coal.  The  back  of  the 
coppers  is  first  covered  with  enamel,  and  then  the  free,  n) 
which  two  coats  are  given,  the  operation  of  firing  being  ap- 
plied to  each.  The  plates  are  then  carefully  polished,  fir 
which  various  substances  are  used ;  and  when  this  is  eoav 
plete,  they  are  put  for  the  third  and  last  time  into  the  fin 
before  painting. 

Enamel  Painting,  which  should.be  called  painting  at 
enamel,  is  of  modern  date.  It  was  indeed  long  behefii 
that  the  encaustic  painting  of  the  antients  was  the  ana* 
thing  as  our  enamel  painting.  But  though  the  antitnti 
possessed  the  art  of  colouring  glass,  which  might  have  lei 
to  enamel  painting,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  tam 
latter  art,  the  invention  of  which,  as  it  is  practised  in  oar 
days,  is  ascribed  to  the  French.  In  1632,  JeauToutia,* 
goldsmith  at  Cha'teaudun,  painted  on  enamel,  and  he  aid 
his  disciple,  Gulden,  taught  others.  Jean  Petitot,  born  at 
Geneva  in  1607,  an  admirable  painter  in  miniature,  ear- 
ned the  art  of  painting  on  enamel  to  a  degree  of  perfection- 
never  before  attained.  He  resided  long  in  England,  sat 
French  writers  affirm  that  he  obtained  the  knowledge  tf 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  colours  for  enamel  painting* 
from  Sir  Theodore  Mayence,  at  London,  an  eminent  phfe 
sician  and  chemist,  who  generously  communicated  an% 
secrets  to  him,  and  recommended  him  to  Charles  L,  si 
whose  death  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  higMf 
favoured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  gained  a  large  fortune.  Ate- 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  withdrew  *~" 
Geneva.  The  difficulty  of  preparing  the  plates  for  enai 
painting,  and  more  especially  the  care  and  caution  m 
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burning  in  the  colours,  with  the  very  great 
\^  I  he  operation,  hud,  till  within  our  own  memory , 
the  ordinar)  size  of  fluxed   plates,  and  conse- 
quently of  enamel  paintings,  to  five  or  six  inches;  and 
Preach  writer*  think  it  would  be  little  abort  of  madness 
empt  such  works  on  a  larger  stale.     But  English 
have  of  late  years  m>  fur  exceeded  these  limits,  that 
Id  be  absurd  to  hazard  any  dogmatic  opinion  respeet- 

Iiug  the  possible  extent  to  which  tin  v  may  go.     The  late 
lit   H        -■  Hone  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  ventured 
eed  the  usual  size.     We  have  seen  a  beautiful 
_ih  portrait  of  a  lady,  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  about  twelve  inch*     bigh,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion;  hut  this  has   been   for  exceeded  by  Mr,  II.  P.  Hone, 
from  the  famous  picture  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
tiunal  Gallery,  measures  IS  in  I 
[Tie  same  artist   had   also  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
le-uiy,  this  year,  1*37.  a  copy  of  the  Virgin  aud 
h\  Vandyke,  of  even  larger  dimensi 

contemplate  such  works  finished  in  the  most 
ito  manner,  we  cannot  but  admire    the  courage  of 
[he  art  tdertaking  them.     The  brilliancy  and  pet- 

icy  of  the  colours  are  indeed  a  great  temptation  and 
ip'le  reward  for  mh-it^.     Hal   i  -i   fail  ore  are 

understand,  with  the  size  of  the 
h  is  not  safe  till  it  has  undergone  the  operation 
1  to  the  fire  for  the  last  time.  Indeed  the 
■ ! n  the  very  o u t s e t  req 1 1 i res  in  ever y  st a|ie 
ind  attention,  and  a  degree  of  skill  in  the 
management  which  only  long  practice  can  give.  No  fault 
n  be  corrected;  it  m  traced  in  the 

ih  perfect  accuracy :    the  lite  may  destroy 
i«it  it  li\es,  whether  good  or  ban,  is  un- 

\  M  PMENT  is  the  lodgment  or  station  of  an  army, 

tillery,  baggage,  and  ston  i(  has  taken 

the  purpose  of  a  review,  or  of  acting  against  an 

.    word  Camp  (Rom  w)  tin  re  has  fcx  en  given  an 
tie  antient  castrametation,  and,  till  the  oe 

is  in  war,  it  is  probable  that  the  manner  of 
ng  ground  for   military  purposes  which   had   bean 
the  Romans  continued  to  be  used  by  the  na- 
i  on  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  inch 
made  in  the  int  leiits  of  the 

j  by  differences  in  the  numerical 
Mftngii  rincipal  divisions  of  the  tj 

nuns  of  the  anlient  Britons,  and  those  of  the  Anglo- 

this  country,  seem  to  have  been   in- 

rks  made  of  felled  trees,  or  of  earth 

■d  together      Concerning  the  dispo- 

-  withm  the  inclosure,  we  only  know  ihat 

hew  up  their  cavalry  in  one  dense  body  sur- 

udiud,  and  that  they  placed  the  foot  sol- 

iUi   their  heavy  battle-axes  in  front    In  a  dose  rip- 

i  bj  Edward  II.  during  hi^  expedi- 

Lnu  in  1301  is  contained  the  first  hint  we  have 

in  the  distribution  of  uu  English  army 

mounts  however  to  little  more 

it  the  ground  was  marked  out,  and  that  to  every  one 

;    the   spa>  •  1.      Wiihni    the 

white  or  coloured  linen  wi  ip,  and 

rue  text,  the  latter  probably  fur  the  private 

ilicf""  ^'^  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2 

it  the  English  and  French  comraan 
tties    apj>car  to  have  fortified  their  encamprj 

ge  of  any  place,  particularly  if  it  ap- 
ho  of  long  duration ;  and  P.  Daniel 
n  was  used,  it  was  placed  for  the  prob 
n   large  red  irtb,  called  /m>- 

the  circumvallaiion. 
mth  >r  relates  that  the  English,  while  the] 

Lrties  into  the  country,  carrying 
iu  an  intrenehment,  be- 
tcd  while  using  their  ci 
w,  liw  vii.,  ch.  2.) 
nr,  from  the  in  avoid- 

much  as  possible  the  destructive  effects  of  the  ene- 
re  of  affording  all  possible  oV 
fire  of  their  own  infantry,  Command 
hare  abandon  the  square  form  of 

unticnt  encampments,  and  to  adopt  that  of  long  and 
pw  linos,    Hot  with  this  arrangement  it  seldom  kap- 
P  Ci  >' 


pens  that  the  ground  will  permit  a  perfect  regularity  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  several  battalions  and  squadrons;  and 
the  o  of  streams  or  other  accidents  of  the 

may  break  the  continuity  of  the  line,  or  may  render  ii 
cessary  to  give  it  «  bent  or  waving  direction.     When  I 
ever  an  army  is  encamped  under  tents,  it  may  be 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  Ime  should  correspond  to  that  in 
which  the  troops  are  to  be  drawn  up  to  engage  the  enemy ; 
also  that  the  tents    i  each  battalion  should  not  occupy  a 

in  front  than  the  battalion  itself  would  co 
when  in  I  tie, — a  practice  which  is  said  to  have 

originated  with  Gustavua  Adolphus. 

The  length  of  the  front  of  a  battalion  of  75U  men,  two 
allowing  21  inches  to  each  file,  will  he  8  and 

this  would  he  the  extent  of  the  line  of  tents,  were  it  nut 
that  the  line  is  regulated  by  the  probable  number  of  effec- 
tives, Instead  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  eatablishnu 
The  depth  of  the  encampment  for  a  battalion  is  of  less  Im- 
age; but  when  the  ground  will  permit,  it  may  be 
regulated  by  the  following  disposition,'*  ansidered 

as  affording  sufficient  convenience. 

The  tents  of  the  privates  may  be  ranged  in  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  front,  with  an  interval  of  about  IS 

1  between  every  tWO  companies  in  each  line,  and  lb. 

of  the  captains  and  subalterns  may  be  in  one  line  in  the 

rear  of  these;  the  Acid-officers  and  the  commanding  oftl 
may  occupy  u  fourth  line  ;  the  staffs  fifth;  and  the  IttV 
kitchens  may  he  in  toe  rear  of  all    1-  tient 

depth,  including  a  apace  for  the  sutler's 

men  and  horses,  will  he  about  90  yards:  but  an  interval  of 

16  yards  should  separate  the  front  of  Ih 

the  line  of  parade,  which  U  parallel  to  that  front.     Op) 

the  centre  of  the  bettali  0  yards  in  front  of 

the  line  of  parade,  ots  of  the  party  which  forms 

what  is  called  the  quarter- guard;  aud  Si  about  15  vards  m 
rear  of  the  kitchens  the  part)  fcri  guard  is 

situated.  Including  all  these  intervals,  the  depth  of  the 
encampment  for  infantry  will  be  183  yan 

The  length  offrontiura  complete  re  < avail  v, 

consisting  of  eight  troops,  when  formed  two  deep,  is  about 
320  yards;  and  this  ui;i\  be  considered  a>  th.  .  u- 

pied  hy  the  regiment  in  the  line  of  the  «  j       Tlie 

aeh  troop  are  rouged  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  front,  and  the  horses  ore  attached  to  pickets  in  I 
parallel  to  those  of  the  tents;  the  remainder  of  the  s)  aoe, 
reckoned  parallel  to  the  front,  hi  Iflhi 

of  the  streets.  In  rear  of  the  men's  tents  and  paralli  1  to  the 
front  are  arranged  the  subalterns'  I  one  line;  the 

tents  of  tlie  captains  and  subalterns  in   another;  those  of 
the  fleM-t'ilif  crs  and  commanding  officer  in  a  third,  and 
kitchens  in  the  rear  ofall.    The  standards  are  placed  pat 
lei  to  the  front  at  In  ire  the  tents  of  the  ] 

and  the  distance  frutn  thence  to  the  line  of  parade  i* 

:  with  tin  ms  i he  whole  depth  of  a  regiment 

of  cavalry  will  bo  216 

A  large   army    is   encamped   in    I  Patch,   if  the 

ground  will  permit  it,  are  paralli  I  to,  and  it  tl 
about  300  yards  from  each  other;  and  i  rally 

consisting  of  the  best  troops,  is  form  ntf. 

The  stations  of  the  cavalry  are  on  the  Hanks  of  each  line-  The 
artille  ied  into  brigades,  and  <« 

d  either  On  the  flu  111.  rw 

in  the  rear;  the  extent  ol  brigade,  u 

depth,  Dill  ins*  of  limb 

and  three  lines 

Tli 
diametei   within  the  walls  (tl 

<  ally  between  the  conical  part  of  the  tent  and  the  ground). 
Of  the  cavalry  !  Of  the  infantry  \5  men,  are  ap 

teh  tent. 
Prom  s  da  ument  which  ii  lupposed  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  it  appears  that  then  an  English  c 

as,  of  which  t)o  i ho 

cavalry  and  three  to  the  foot  soldiers;  and  thai  betwi 

There  was  also  a 
space  allotted  for  the  market,  and  within  tins  was  the  park 
of  artillery,  mii  rounded  by  carriages.     It  was  reguh 
no  man  should  pitch  his  tent  within  140  feet  of  the  ring,  or 
periphery  of  the  camp, 

Tfce  huts  ur  tents  were  place  I 

eight  feet  square,  and  contained  two  men  ;  tin  the 

encampment,  includ 
streets,  was  300 
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whole  extent  in  front  of  a  regiment  consisting  of  13  "com- 
panies, each  of  150  men,  was  712  feet.  Originally,  it  seems, 
the  officers'  tents  were  placed  in  front  of  those  occupied  by 
the  men  ;  but  Sir  James  Turner  states  that  Henry  of  Nas- 
sau changed  that  custom,  and  caused  them  to  be  placed  in 
the  rear,  as  they  are  at  present,  in  order  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  enabled  to  have  more  easy  access  to  the  parade  in 
front  of  the  line.    (Grose,  ii.,  pp.  213,  214.) 

The  great  extent  of  the  space  which,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore mentioned,  is  unavoidably  occupied  by  an  army  in  the 
field,  renders  it,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  fortify  the  site 
of  the  encampment  by  a  continuous  line  of  parapet  like  that 
with  which  the  Roman  armies  surrounded  themselves  on 
taking  up  a  defensive  position ;  and  the  security  of  a  modern 
army  against  surprises  is  now  obtained  principally  by  the 
situation  being  difficult  of  access,  from  streams,  marshes,  or 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  by  keeping  numerous  ad- 
vanced posts  to  watch  all  the  approaches  by  which  an  enemy 
niijjht  arrive  at  the  camp. 

There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  render  it 
indispensable  that  an  encampment  should  be  strengthened  by 
fortifications ;  as  when  the  troops  are  inexperienced  or  the 
army  is  deficient  in  cavalry ;  but  chiefly  when  a  position  is 
occupied  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  hold,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  The  latter  may  then  be  reduced  to  the  alternative 
of  attacking  the  encampment  at  a  disadvantage,  or  of  suffer- 
ing a  loss  of  valuable  time  in  making  the  movements  neces- 
sary to  turn  it.  In  these  cases,  every  resource  of  the  engi- 
neer in  the  construction  of  works  and  in  obstructing  the  ap- 
proaches should  be  put  in  practice  for  the  purpose  of  aug- 
menting the  resistance  which  the  array  may  be  capable  of 
making. 

A  continuous  line  of  works  may  therefore  be  admissible 
for  an  array  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  the  ex- 
tent of  the  line  be  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  intrcuch- 
ments  from  being  sufficiently  manned  in  every  part ;  but  a 
camp  so  fortified  would  possess  no  advantages  for  an  army 
which  is  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive  on  a  favour- 
able occasion  presenting  itself;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
this  case,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  merely  a  few 
redoubts  in  situations  from  whence  a  fire  of  artillery  might 
be  directed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  approaches, 
while  the  disposable  force  of  the  army  might  be  kept  in 
masses  ready,  at  a  proper  time,  to  make  a  movement  to  the 
front  through  the  intervals  between  the  works. 

This  principle  does  not,  till  lately,  appear  to  have  been 
well  understood ;  and  the  cautious  spirit  with  which  a  cam- 
paign was  conducted  during  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
trasts strongly  with  tho  bold  measures  generally  pursued 
in  the  late  war.  Marshal  Daun,  though  always  superior  in 
number  to  the  Prussians,  intrenched  himself  with  the 
utmost  anxiety;  and  in  1759,  when  he  took  up  a  position 
near  Dresden,  though  tho  king  of  Prussia  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Kunersdorf,  and  the  Austrian  army  was  encamped 
upon  steep  rocks,  covered  by  a  stream  difficult  to  pass,  yet 
the  marshal  surrounded  himself  with  works  so  numerous, 
that  even  the  smallest  paths  were  protected  by  them,  and 
so  strong,  that  twenty  years  afterwards  they  were  in  ex- 
istence. But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  intrenched 
camps  was  that  which,  in  1 761,  the  king  of  Prussia  took  up 
at  Buntzelwitz  in  order  to  cover  Breslau.  This  camp  was 
formed  within  a  chain  of  hills  protected  on  three  sides  by 
streams :  six  salient  points  on  the  contour  were  fortified  by 
bastions,  the  fires  from  which  would  have  flanked  the  in- 
termediate parts  of  the  line,  and  these  were  further  pro- 
tected by  Jfiches  constituting  a  sort  of  broken  curtain 
between  every  two  redoubts.  Nearly  180  pieces  of  artillery 
were  planted  to  defend  the  avenues,  and  the  camp  was 
surrounded  by  abatis  and  other  obstacles  by  which  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  might  be  impeded.  (Jomini,  Traiti 
ties  Qrandes  Operations  Militaires,  torn,  iv.)  Suchin- 
trenchments  however  avail  nothing  when  the  army  is 
not  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  military  genius. 
Tho  French  camp  at  Malpaquet,  in  1709,  is  stated  to 
have  been  fortified  with  a  triple  line,  consisting  of  breast- 
works, hedges,  and  felled  trees  ;  it  was  forced  however, 
though  with  great  loss,  by  the  allies  under  the  duke  of 
Marlborough. 

It  is  Remarkable  that,  during  the  war  in  Spain,  which  in 
general  was  distinguished  by  inattention  to  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops,  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  an  intrenched  camp  was  afforded  in 


that  which  the  British  army  occupied  before  Lisbon  in  1610 
This  consisted  of  a  double  line  of  detached  redoubts  con- 
structed on  all  the  commanding  points  of  ground,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  four  great  roads  and  the  accessible 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach  to  that  city. 
The  first  line  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zizandra  on  the 
Atlantic ;  it  crowned  the  heights  above  Torres  Vedras,  aiul 
following  the  chain  of  Monte  Graca,  extended  to  the  Tag  is 
at  Alhandra,  its  whole  length  being  about  29  miles.  The 
second  was  about  six  miles  in  rear  of  the  first ;  it  began  at 
the  mouth  of  the  S.  Lorenzo,  on  the  ocean,  passed  over 
the  heights  at  Mafra,  Montechique,  and  Bucellas,  and 
reached  the  Tagus  at  Quintella,  its  whole  extent,  in  length, 
being  about  24  miles.  The  weakest  part  seems  to  have 
been  the  valley  of  Calhandria,  near  the  Tagus,  on  the  ex- 
terior line ;  but  this  part  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  a 
double  row  of  abatis,  besides  breast-works  of  earth  and  thick 
stone  walls.  When  the  lines  were  completed,  they  consisted  of 
152  redoubts,  armed,  in  all,  with  534  pieces  of  ordnance, and 
required  above  34,000  men  for  their  garrisons.  The  dis- 
bursements for  their  construction  amounted  to  nearly 
100,000/.  (Colonel  Jones,  Memoranda  on  the  Lines  about 
Lisbon,  p.  107.)  [Lines  of  Intrexchment,  Military 
Positions.1 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING  (tycawmrii,  encaustike)  u  a 
kind  of  painting  in  which  by  heating  or  burning  in  (a*  the 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  were  rendered  permanent 
in  all  their  original,  splendour.  It  was  not  however  ena- 
melling, as  some  have  imagined,  but  a  mode  of  painting 
with  heated  or  burnt  wax,  which  was  practised  by  the  an- 
tients,  various  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  East,  and  which,  according  to  some  historical  state- 
ments, was  in  use  at  Venice  even  to  the  time  of  Titian. 
Pliny,  in  his  'Natural  History' (xxxv.  11),  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  invention  and  nature  of  this  art.  He  says, 
1  Ceris  pmgere  ac  picturam  inure  re,  quis  primus  excogiia- 
veht  non  constat.'  But  though  he  expressly  says  uax, 
some  persons  have  imagined  that  by  certs  he  here  means 
some  composition  different  from  wax,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  fire,  and  that  inurere  means  to  enamel.  In  the 
same  chapter  he  says  that  there  were  antiently  two  modes  of 
encaustic  painting, (  cera  et  in  ebore,  cestro,  t.e\,  vinculo. 
Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris,  penicillo  uteudV 
The  Marchese  Haus,  in  accordance  with  Pliny,  assumes 
three  kinds  of  encaustic  painting,  distinguishing  as  an  es- 
sential point,  whether  the  oestrum  (a  style,  or  a  graving  tool) 
or  the  pencil  was  employed  in  the  execution.  In  the  Grit 
mode,  the  wax  was  melted,  mixed  with  as  much  earth 
colour  finely  powdered,  as  it  could  imbibe,  and  then  this 
mass  spread  on  wood,  or  on  a  wall  with  a  hot  spatula.  AVben 
it  became  cold,  it  was  the  ground,  in  which  the  designer 
cut  the  lines  with  a  cold  pointed  tool  (style,  oestrum),  and 
thus,  properly  speaking,  it  was  not  the  painting  but  the 
wax  ground  that  was  burnt  in,  and  the  name  encaustic  wis 
improperly  given  to  the  painting.  With  regard  to  the 
second  kind,  encaustic  painting  on  ivory,  the  most  errone- 
ous notions  were  long  entertained.  Professor  Grand,  of 
Florence,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  encaustic 
painting,  seems  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth.    When  the 

Sractice  of  drawing  on  hard  wax  had  been  brought  to  some 
egrcc  of  perfection,  they  proceeded  to  apply  it  on  a  small 
scale  to  ivory,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. Ivory  tablets  were  therefore  covered  with  red  or 
black  wax,  and  the  design  cut  in  it  with  the  style,  the 
object  being  to  use  the  clear  and  smooth  surface  of  the 
ivory  for  the  lines,  that  they  might  look  the  more  beau- 
tiful. This  therefore  was  nothing  more  than  applying  to 
ivory  what  had  previously  been  done  on  wood,  or  walls. 
The  third  kind  is  the  applying  the  colours  with  the  pencil. 
With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was  executed, 
opinions  differ.  The  most  correct  notion  seems  to  be  that 
the  wax  was  dissolved,  the  colours  mixed  with  it,  and  laai 
on  with  the  pencil,  and  the  painting  then  finished  bycarefol 
approximation  to  the  fire,  whence  this  kind  of  psintmg 
became  properly  encaustic.  For  this  purpose  a  hot  in 
(cauterium)  was  used.  When  painting  had  been  greatSr 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  pencil,  m  new  metbad  vf 
encaustic  was  attempted.  Encaustic  wax  p"«**f»g  fc*4 
hitherto  been  designing  on  a  coloured  ground:  it  now 
became  uainting  with  wax  colours  burnt  in.  When  tto 
artist  had  laid  on  the  wax  ground,  and  traced  the  outtistt 
with  the  style,  he  proceeded  to  the  colouring.  Fran  d» 
Wax  mixed  with  the  odouisheaepnAedwiththwbot^i 
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as  much  as  ho  wanted  to  cover  a  certain  space,  and  spread 
it  over  ihe  ground,  put  a  second,  third,  ace,  colour  next 
the  first,  so  that  he  had  local  tint,  half  tint,  and  shade  toge- 
ther, which  he  softened  into  each  other  with  the  hot  stylo. 
After  the  whole  art  of  encaustic  painting  had  long  been 
lost,  the  memory  of  it  was  recovered  hy  Count  Caylus,  in 
France,  who  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting  the 
method  of  painting  in  wax  in  1752  :  a  Mr.  Bachelier  how- 
ever had  actually  painted  a  picture  in  wax  in  1749,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art  and  secret  of  wax  paint- 
ing; and  he  was  the  first  who  communicated  to  the  public 
the  methf>d  of  performing  the  operation  of  inustion,  which 
chiefly  characterizes  encaustic  painting.*  The  count  kept 
his  method  secret  for  a  time,  and  in  1754  exhibited  at  tho 
Louvre  a  head  of  Minerva  painted  in  the  manner  of  the 
antients.  This  was  much  admired,  and  it  was  ailirmed  that 
in  wax  painting  the  colours  were  more  permanent,  purer, 
and  brighter  than  in  oil  painting.  Several  other  persons 
have  made  essays  in  this  art,  as  Bien,  Bertscher,  Bar.  Taube 
in  Mannheim,  W.  Kalan,  painter  in  Berlin,  and  Re i  fen- 
stein.  As  neither  Pliny,  nor  Vitruvius,  nor  any  other 
antient  author,  has  left  a  clear  account  of  the  methods 
employed,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  any  one 
among;  the  various  processes  employed  or  recommended 
by  the  moderns  is  the  same  as  those  of  the  Greeks. 
J.  6.  Walter,  in  Berlin,  and  Professor  J.  Roux,  in  Hei- 
delberg, have  recently  turned  their  attention  to  wax  paint- 
ing; the  latter  is  said  to  have  left  many  very  success- 
fully executed  wax  paintings ;  but  he  did  not  publish  his 
secret,  though  he  strongly  recommended  it  to  painters  in  his 
treatise  on  colours  (Die  Parboil,  Heidelberg,  1828).  Since 
1326  Mr.  Peter  Kraft,  at  Vienna,  has  painted  several  paint- 
ings on  walls,  in  which  howevor  only  the  warmed  ground 
was  covered  with  wax,  and  the  colours  mixed  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine laid  on  it.  The  process  made  known  by  Montabcrt 
in  his  'Traite  de  la  Peinturc,'  vols.  vii.  and  viii.,  has  a 
greater  resemblance  to  encaustic  painting,  properly  so 
called.  The  laying  on  is  nearly  in  the  manner  last  men- 
tioned, but  a  wax  varnish  is  spread  over  the  colours,  and 
melted  in  by  means  of  a  kind  of  brasier.  A  series  of  paint - 
inzs  has  been  executed,  according  to  his  direction,  on  the 
vails  of  the  royal  palace  at  Munich,  since  I  S3 1 ;  but  even 
here  all  the  difficulties  with  respect  to  tho  durability  of  the 
ground  and  tho  colours  have  not  been  overcome. 

ENCKE'S  COMET,  one  of  the  periodic  comets  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  solar  system,  re- 
volving round  the  sun  in  about  1200  days,  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter. 

A  full  account  of  this  body  is  contained  in  a  memoir  by 
Encke,  published  in  numbers  210  and  211  of  i\\v  Astro- 
nomsche  Nachrichten,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Airy,  under 
the  title  'Encke's  Dissertation,'  &c,  Cambridge,  1S.T2. 
See  also  the  'Reports  of  the  British  Association,*  vol.  i. 
0*31-1832),  and  the  tract  of  M.  Arago  '  Des  Comctes  en 
Central,1  in  the  •  Annuairo*  of  1832. 

This  comet  is  now  known  to  have  been  seen  in  1 786  hy 
Mechain  and  Messier,  in  1795  by  Miss  Herschel,  and  in 
1805  by  M.  Pons  of  Marseilles,  and  others.  But  the  train 
uf  investigation  which  established  it  as  a  periodic  comet 
(all  the  preceding  observations  having  been  supposed  to  be 
of  different  bodies)  dates  from  the  observations  of  M.  Pons 
in  1818-19.  A  comet  having  been  then  discovered  by  him, 
ind  its  elements  determined,  Encke  (from  whom  the  comet 
las  its  name)  immediately  showed  that  it  was  the  body 
which  had  been  seen  in  1805.  Olbers  detected  it  to  be 
the  comet  of  1795;  and  Encke  (Berlin  Ephemcris,  1822 
and  1823)  having  established  the  fact  that  its  revolution 
was  completed  in  about  1200  days,  predicted  approximately 
the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  it  would  reappear  in 
1822.  The  prediction  was  verified  by  the  observations 
of  M.  Rumker  at  ParamaP",  since  which  time  it  has  re- 
gularly taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar 
tyiteiit. 

Upon  the  question  which  has  been  raised  relative  to  the 
gudual  approach  of  this  comet  to  the  sun,  and  the  conse- 
qaent  presumption  of  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium, 
*»  Combt.  The  memoir  of  M.  Encke  (translated  by 
Hr.  Airy,  as  cited)  enters  fully  into  the  discussion  of  this 
question. 

The  elements  of  this  body,  adopted  by  M.  Encke  for  its 
Reappearance  in  1832,  are  as  follows: — 

Passage  through  perihelion,  1832,  May  3*99. 

Longitude  of  perihelion,  157°  2i'; 


Longitude  of  ascending  node,  334°  32'. 

Inclination,  13°  22'. 

Angle  of  eccentricity,  57°  43'. 

Mean  daily  sidereal  motion,  I07l'f,l. 

Perihelion  distance,  '  3435)  Earth's  mean  distance  from 

Aphelion  distance,    4*  101 J      sun  being  unity. 

Periodic  time,  1210  days. 

ENCR1N1TES,  the  name  by  which  the  petrified  radi- 
ated animals  commonly  called  Stone  Lilies  have  been  long 
known  in  Britain ;  it  is  frequently  applied  to  the  Crinoidea 
generally,  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Lamarck  arranged  the  genus  Encrinus  in  his  fifth  order 
of  Polypes  (Polypi  natantes),  fixing  its  position  between 
Virgutaria  and  Umbellularia,  and  recording  but  two  species, 
one  recent,  viz.  Encrinus  Caput  Medusa  (7m  Asteria  Linn.), 
from  the  seas  of  the  Antilles,  the  other  fossil,  viz.,  Encrinus 
Wiiformis,  Lilium  lapideum  (Stone  Lily)  of  Ellis  and 
others. 

Cuvier  included  the  encrinites  among  his  pcdicillated 
echinodcrms,  considering  that  they  should  be  placed  near 
the  Conuitulce ;  and,  in  the  Regne  Animal,  they  are,  ac- 
cordingly to  be  found  between  the  great  group  of  the  Star- 
fishes  and  that  of  the  Echinidans. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  the  beautiful  work  of  Guettaid 
(Acad,  des  Sc.  1755)  upon  tho  living  and  fossil  encrinites 
showed  long  ago  the  great  relationship  which  there  is  be- 
tween these  and  the  stellerideans,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  Comatulec,  and  he  remarks  upon  the  arrangement 
of  Lamarck,  who  followed  Linnaeus  and  his  adherents  in 
placing  them  among  the  zoophytes,  notwithstanding  Guet- 
tard's  exposition  and  Ellis's  confirmation.  After  alluding 
to  Miller's  work  on  tho  family,  and  to  Mr.  Thompson's  de- 
scription of  the  living  specimen  found  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land,  De  Blainville  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  terminology  tho 
parts  which  exist  in  Comatula,  and  adopting  the  views  of 
Rosinus,  rejects  that  proposed  by  Miller  in  his  interesting 
memoir,  objecting  to  the  terms  pelvis,  costal,  intercostal 
scapula,  hand,  fingers,  &c,  as  derived  from  animals  of  an 
entirely  different  type  of  form  and  inapplicable  to  the  radi- 
ated structure. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  pelvis  of  Miller  is  the  centra- 
dorsal  joint  {V article  cent ro-dur sal)  of  De  Blainville.  Tho 
costal  is  the  first  basilar y  joint  of  each  ray.  The  inter- 
costal  is  the  second  basilury  joint.  The  scapula  is  tho 
third,  or  that  on  which  the  radii  arc  supported.  The  hand 
is  the  part  of  the  ray  which  is  divided  but  not  separated. 
The  fingers  are  the  dictations  or  divisions  of  thn  rays. 
Finally,  the  pinnules  are  the  lateral  divisous  of  the  dicta- 
tions; and  De  Blainville,  like  Miller,  divides  the  roys  into 
principal  rays  and  accessory  or  auxiliary  rays* 

Hain't*,  &c.  Dr.  Bucklahd  (Bridgcwater  Treatise),  who 
uses  the  phraseology  of  Miller,  speaks  of  these  animals  as 
destined  to  find  their  nourishment  bv  spreading  their  ne.r. 
and  moving  their  bodies  through  a  limited  space,  fium  ;; 
fixed  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or  by  einnlovii. » 
the  same  instruments,  either  when  floating  singly  tluv'iy}: 
the  water,  or  attached  like  Pentelasmis  (Cirripeda)  to  il  ai- 
in«?  pieces  of  wood.  He  refers  to  Miller  for  fcwral  in 
Mances  of  their  power  of  repairing  casual  injuries  airl 
figures  a  recent  Pentacrinu*,  one  of  who*e  arms  is  uud-r 
the  process  of  being  reproduced,  as  crabs  and  lobsters  repro- 
duce their  lost  claws  and  legs,  and  many  lizards  their  U;i!s 
and  1'eet,  observing  that  the  arms  of  starfishes  alsw,  whci 
broken  off,  arc  in  the  same  manner  reproduced.  The  same 
author  remarks,  that  although  the  representatives  of  the 
crinoidnans  in  our  modern  seas  arc  of  rare  occurrence,  tin* 
family  was  of  vast  numerical  importance  among  the  earlic-l 
inhabitants  of  the  antient  deep.  'We  may  judge,'  say  Dr. 
Buckland,  '  of  the  decree  to  which  the  individuals  of  ihe>o 
species  multiplied  among  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  be.i, 
from  the  countless  myriads  of  their  petrified  remains  which 
fill  <o  many  limestone-beds  of  the  transition  formations, 
and  compose  vast  strata  of  cntrochal  marble,  extending  over 
large  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  substance  of  this  marble  is  often  almost  as 
entirely  made  up  of  the  petrified  bones  of  encrinites  as 
a  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws.     Man  applies  it  to 

0  II  U  n«Tiv*nry  to  put  the  it  intent  on  his  guard  against  tho  confusion  tint 
error  rannif.st  in  this  part  of  M.  de  lfloinville*s  useful  work.  Thin  wa<  not  a 
lil IK*  puzzling  when  considered  as  coming  from  a  peu  df  such  high  ri-putatii>:i 
as  his ;  till  the  a  nival  of  tho  '  Nouvellei  additions  et  correction*'  brought  tho 
Information  that.1  pnr  un«*  transposition  singuliere  da  m a u merit,  il  y  a  en  uu« 
sortc  <le  melange  entre  les  puragraphes  qui  appartlennent  aux  genres  Encri- 
nus et  rentricriiiNi.*  In  short,  amoug  other  mistakiw.  tho  titles  Encrmm  and 
Bentacrinui,  together  with  whole  paragraphs,  have  Uccu m\a.\W*A. 
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« instruct  iiis  palace  and  adorn  his  sepulchre,  but  tuere  are 
who  know,  and  fewer  still  who  duly  appreciate!  the  wr- 
ing fact,  that .much  it   tills  marble  is  composed  of  the 
skeletons  of  millions  of  organised  bemga,  once  endowed 
with  hie,  and  de  of  enjoyment,  whit  h,  after  pcr- 

i  ming  the  part  that  was  for  a  while  assigned  to  them  in 
living  nature,  bare  contributed  their  romaim  towards  the 
composition  of  the  mountain  masses  of  the  earth,  Of  more 
than  thirty  species  of  crinoTdeans  lhat  prevailed  to  such 
enormous  extent  in  the  transition  period,  nearly  all  bet  ami: 
extinct  hefure  the  deposition  of  the  has,  and  only  one  pra- 
ts the  angular  column  of  the  pentaerinite:  with  this 
one  exception,  pentangular  columns  first  began  to  abound 
among  the  eJrmoldeans  at  the  commencement  of  the  lias, 
and  have  from  the,.  led  onwards  into  our  preeenl 

tpeoiesand  even  genera  are  also  limited 
in  their  extent ;  c.  g,  the  great  lily  encrinite  iE.  monU^fifr- 
ms$)  is  peculiar  to  the  muschel  kalk,  and  the  pear  encrinite 
to  the  middle  region  of  the  oolitic  formation,1 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  joints  which  coin 
the  stem,  says,  •  the  name  of  Entrocoi,  or  wheelstones,  has 
with  much  propriety  been  applied  to  these  insulated  verte- 
bra?. The  perforations  in  the  centre  of  these  joints  afford- 
ing a  facility  for  stringing  them  a-  used  them 
in  antienl  times  to  be  used  as  rosaries.  In  the  northeni 
parts  of  England  they  still  retain  the  appellation  of  St. 
Duthbertfe  beads* 

■•   IJmlM'.iiu 
Fr'nt  Cn  hbert  sits  on»l  loUi  t«  fr«mu 
TUu  ie*-boru  ir  hi*  mm*. 

'Each  of  these  presents  a  similar  series  of  articuls 
varying  as  we  ascend  u]  hrough   the  body  of  the 

i aal,  every  joint  being  exactly  adjusted  to  give  thi 

ouisitc  amounl  of  flexibility  and  strength*  From  one 
extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  other,  end  through* 
out  thu  hands  and  Lingers,  the  aurfaee  of  each  hone  articu- 
lates Willi  that  adjacent  to  n,  With  the  moat  perfect  re^o- 
larity  and  nicety  of  adjustment.     6  ana  methodioa] 

is  this  arrangement,  even  to  the  extremity  of  its  minutest 
tentacula  that  it  is  just  as  improbable  that  the  metals  which 
compose  the  wheel*  of  a  chronometer  should  for  themselves 
have  calculated  and  arranged  the  form  and  number  of  the 

teeth  ofe*  *thre  wheel,  and  that  these  wheels  should 

s  placed  themselves  in  the  precise  position  fitted  to 
attain  the  end  resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  them 
allies  lor  the  successive  hundreds  and  thousands  of  little 
bones  that  compose  an  Encrinite  to  have  arranged  them- 
selves in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  end  produced  by  the 
combined  effect  of  their  united  mechanism,  each  acting  its 
peculiar  part  in  harmonious  subordination  ti>  the  re^t ;  and 
ill  conjointly  producing  a  result  which  no  single  sari 

n  acting  separately  muld  possibly  ha\e  effected.1 
(Bridgwater  TVwotii  \  \ 

De  Blaioville  characterizes  his  Fixed  Asterencrinidenns 
(AHSrencrinid  tng  a  body  mote  or  less  I 

form,  supported  upon  a  long  articulated  stem,  and  fated 
i  sdictfonn  part. 

Genera.     Apiocrtnites. 

Miller,  who  established  this  genus,  characterizes  it  as  an 
animal  with  a  column  gradually  enlarging  at  the  apex, 
composed  of    numerous  joints,  of  which  the   superi 

irked  by  five  diverginj  rtaro  into 

as  many  equal  poi  formed  of 

five  form  joints,  supporting  others  of  a   f,\ 

nearly  similar,  from  which  proceed  the  arms  and  tentacu- 
lated fingers  formed  of  simple  joints  having  the  figure 
horse -shoe. 

De  EUainville  thus  defines  it    Body  realtor,  circular,  for 
the  rest  unknown,  contained  in  a  sorl  of  CUpulc  or  conical 
mposed  of  three  superposed  rows,  i 
tng  of  five  scaphoid  plates,  united  or  joined  throughout^ 
the  nppet  one  supporting  on   a  radiated  surface  the  rays 
which  are  fara  tuple  series  of  non-pinnated  (?)  mii- 

colaiinos,     fifc  e  as  the  body,  atte- 

nuating by  degrees  down  to  the  root ;  articulation*  circular, 
lull  reed  by  a  round  hole,  and  radiated  at 

surface.     Auxiliary  rays  scattered, 

Qeok  trtdutvm—  The  genus   has  occurred  hi- 

therto in  a  fossil  state  only,  and  has  only  been  found  in 
strata  posterior  to  the  Lias.     Example,  Apio 
(h<s\      Rounrbcoluinned,    Pear-like,    Lily-shaped   animal 
(Miller).    , 


Descrip tinn.— This*  appears  to  be  the  Astro 
o  i  of  Defrance.    It  is  the 
Parkinson,  and  is  described  by  Miller  as  a  ( 
with  a  round  column,  coraposed  of  joints  adh 
dialing  uf  which  from  ten  to  fbi 

Ining  the  pi 
puke,  fYomwhicn  the  arms  and  tentaculated  lin^ 
oeed      /         funned  hy  exuding  calcareous  in 
indurates  in  laminae,  and  permanently  attach) 
to  extraneous  bodies. 

ttitv. — (Oolite,  middle  region.)      Bradl 
shire,  Abbotsburv,  near  Weymouth,  Dot 
Rochelle,  &c. 


he  an 


A^iocrtniU'*  rolundus  iwtorrd  :  1,  i>£|« 

liril   effect  of  cult 
joints  of  the  atem :  two  young  Indn 
items  appear  at  the  bate ; 
■ 
tbf  easily  of  the  itomncli 
I  he  cavity  of  the  Atumuch,  ami  a  sei  u 
»|vice»,  between  the  central  n 
oiOu'  vertebral  column.     These  »p*oe*  o, 
ment*  of  thi>  alimentary  eao  < 
column.    The  surface*  of  the  JL«inLh  of  tfi 

!itf*,auU  a  How  of  flciu.it 
fl>i.UuckUml,  Bridgwater  Trwtw) 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  De  Blamville  speaks  of  the  rays 
as  being  formed  of  a  bimplo  scries  of  articulations  without 
pinnae:  he  adds,  it  is  true,  a  note  of  interrogation.  Miller 
in  his  restoration  has  made  tbd  rays  pinnated;  and  Dr. 
Buckland,  from  whose  work  the  cuts  above  given  are  by 
permission  taken,  has  continued  Miller's  restoration:  nor 
do  we  see  any  reason  for  objecting  to  the  views  of  the  last- 
named  authors.  The  absence  of  piimtio  ou  the  rays  would 
make  the  apparatus  a  very  imperfect  organ  of  capture;  but 
the  presence  of  those  appendages  produces  at  once  the  net 
like  structure  observable  in  many  others  of  the  family,  so 
admirably  adapted  for  taking  and  securing  the  prey  which 
might  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Encnnite's  action.* 

Miller  describes  and  figures  a  second  species,  Apiocri- 
nites  elUpticus  {Bottle  Encrinite,  Strait  Encrinite,  and 
Stag-Horn  Encrinite  of  Parkinson ;  Goldfuss  refers  to  it 
m  X  dongcUus),  and  gives  the  chalk-pits  of  Wiltshire  and 
Kent  as  its  localities.  The  bodies,  &c,  of  this  species  are 
the  Chalk  Bottles  of  the  quarrymen. 

If*  Goldfuss,  in  his  great  work,  records  four  additional 
specie*,  Tit.  A  rosoceus,  A.  mespiliformis,  and  A.  Milleri 
(Schlotheira),  and  A.fkxuosus,  and  A.  obconicus  (Goldfuss), 
retaining  Miller's  A.  elUpticus,  and  referring  to  Miller's 
description  of  that  species  for  A.  elongatus  also. 

Eoerhraa,    (Encrinites,  True  Lily-shaped  animal  of  Miller.) 

Miller  characterizes  his  genus  Encrinites  as  a  crinoidal 
animal,  with  a  column  formed  of  numerous  round  depressed 
joints,  adhering  by  a  radiating  grooved  surface,  and  becom- 
ing subpentangular  near  the  pelvis,  which  is  composed  of 
five  nieces,  giving  a  lateral  insertion  to  the  first  series  of 
costal  plates,  to  which  the  second  series  and  scapula?  suc- 
ceed, whence  the  tentaculated  arms  or  fingers  proceed, 
formed  by  double  series  of  joints.  He  observes,  that  the 
animals  of  this  genus  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  a 
living  state,  nor  does  he  believe  that  their  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  England.  Only  one  species  known,  viz. 
Encrinites  liliiformis  of  Lamarck. 

Description,  $c. — This  is  the  Encrinites  moniliformis, 
Bead-columned,  True  Lily- shaped  animal  of  Miller,  who 
describes  the  species  as  a  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column 
formed  of  numerous  round  joints,  alternately,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  pelvis,  larger  and  smaller,  becoming  subpent- 
angular  when  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  On  the  pelvis, 
formed  of  five  pieces,  adhere  laterally  the  first  series  of 
coste,  on  which  the  second  series  of  cost©  is  placed,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  scapulae,  from  which  the  ten  tentaculated 
vms.or  fingers  proceed.  Animal  permanently  affixed  by 
traded  indurated  matter. 

We  consider  his  Encrinites  moniliformis  as  the  Encrinus 
USiformis  of  Lamarck,  the  Encrine,  and  Lys  de  Mer,  of 
die  French,  the  Liliwa  lapdeum  of  some  of  the  older 
writers,  and  the  Stone  Lily  of  the  English.  Locality,  (Mus- 
chel  kalk)  Hildesbeim,  Rakenbeig,  near  Goslar,  Obern- 
scheden  and  Azzcnhausen,  not  far  from  Gemenden,  in 
Lower  Saxony;  Scwerven  in  Juliers,  in  Westphalia;  the 
village  of  Erkerode,  in  Brunswick,  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  bearing  this  name,  near  a  wood  called  the  Elm,  &c. 
In  this  last-named  locality  the  quarry  is  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill  overgrown  with  wood,  on  which  account  the  inha- 
bitants oppose  the  digging  after  them.  The  stratum  con- 
taining them  is  hardly  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Under  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  a  friable,  porous, 
argillaceous  limestone,  containing  millions  of  columns  and 
columnar  joints ;  but  many  hours*  digging  is  necessary 
before  a  good  specimen  of  the  superior  part,  or  stone-lily, 
can  be  procured,  since  the  moisture  in  the  stone  contributes 
to  their  rapid  destruction,  and  their  occurring  on  large  pieces 
of  stone  makes  them  liable  to  separation,  which  accounts 
for  the  many  mended  specimens.  Another  and  harder 
stratum  under  the  above  contains  numerous  crinoidal  re- 
mains ;  but,  according  to  the  quarrymen,  no  stone  lilies. 
(Miller.)  The  author  last  quoted  adds  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  formation  in  which  the  remains 
are  found  near  Brunswick  corresponds  with  the  white  lias 
of  England,  as  it  appears  to  repose  on  the  newer  red  sand- 
stone, containing  salt  and  gypsum. 

Fine  specimens  of  this  fossil  have  always  been  and  still 
are  sought  for  with  great  eagerness  by  collectors.  In  the 
'Beytraege  zur  Naturgeschichte,'  Altenburg,  1774,  it  is 

'•  Star*  th«  above  wu  written,  we  find  that  M.  de  Blainville  has  corrected 
Vmstlf :  for,  in  the '  Nouvelles  Additions  et  Corrections,'  he  says,  speaking  of 
Apbcrinltes,  *io  the  characteristic,  instead  of  three,  read/oar/  and  add, '  rays 
Mid  to  the  base,  and  composed  of  simply  pinnated  articulations.' 


stated  that  the  emperor  of  Germany  offered  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a  stone  lily  free  from  the  matriY,  and  attached  to 
its  column. 

•  The  peculiarly  fine  lily  encrinite,'  writes  Miller.  •  figured 
by  Knorr.  tab.  11.  a,  was,  it  is  said,  purchased  (Naturfors- 
cher,  Stuck  3)  from  the  labourers  at  the  limestone  quarry 
at  Schrapland,  near  Halle,  by  Inspector  Wilkens,  for  thirty- 
two  groschen,  and  given  to  Professor  Lange,  who  sold  it  to 
baron  Niegart  However  in  the  same  publication  (Stuck 
6),  it  is  stated  that  it  was  not  bought  by  Wilkens,  but  by 
Mr.  Vitigo,  at  Farrenstadt,  near  Querfurt,  for  two  dollars, 
and  given  to  Lange,  who  sold  it  for  three  Iouis  d'or.  If  my 
memory  does  not  misgive  me,  I  think  I  saw  the  specimen 
about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  collection  of  the  Naturfors- 
chenden  Geselschaft,  at  Danzig.    Where  is  it  now  ? ' 


■.-■'£  r4 


Enerinns  liliiformis. 

Pentacrinus.    (Pentacrinites  vel  Pentacrinus,  Five-angled 
lily-shaped  Animal.    Miller.    Pentagonites  Rafinesque. 

The  following  is  Miller's  Generic  character.  An  animal 
with  a  column  formed  of  numerous  pentangular  joints,  arti- 
culating by  surfaces  with  pentapetalous  scmistriated  mark- 
ings. Superior  columnar  joint  supporting  a  pelvis  of  five 
joints,  on  which  five  first  costals  rest,  succeeded  by  five 
second  costals  and  five  scapulae,  from  which  ten  arms  pro- 
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ceed,  having  each  two  hands,  composed  of  several  tentacu- 
lated fingers.  Column  long,  having  numerous  auxiliary 
side-arms.    Base  not  ascertained. 

Recent  species. 

Pentacrinus  Caput  Medusce.  Description.  A  crinoidal 
animal  having  a  column  formed  of  numerous  pentangular 
joints,  articulating  hy  surfaces  with  pcntapetalous,  ovate, 
striated  markings ;  five  auxiliary  side-arms  formed  of  round 
joints  proceeding  from  the  column  at  intervals.  Superior 
columnar  joints  supporting  a  pelvis  of  five  plates,  to  which 
the  first  costals,  second  costals,  and  scapula),  succeed,  from 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  supporting  two  hand*,  sub- 
dividing into  three  fingers.  Lower  extremity,  or  base,  un- 
known.   (Miller.) 

This  is  the  Encrinus  Caput  Medusa  of  Lamarck,  Isis 
Asteria  of  Linnaeus.  Locality,  the  seas  of  the  Antilles. 
Near  the  island  of  Barbadoes  (Dr.  Hunter's  specimen) — 
that  of  Nevis  (specimen  formerly  belonging  to  James  Tobin, 
K  q.,  now  in  the  British  Museum)— and  Martinique  (spe- 
•  inien  in  the  Paris  Museum).  There  is  also  a  specimen  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons  in  Loudon, 
and  one  in  that  of  the  (xeological  Society  of  London. 


Pentacrinus  Caput  M«dm*.  Id  the  front  of  the  figure  two  of  the  arms  are 
much  smaller  Uian  the  others,  showing  that  the  animal  had  suffered  mutila- 
tion, aud  had  employed  its  power  of  reproducing  the  lost  parts,  a.  The 
auxiliary  side-arms,  articulating  at  distant  intervals  with  the  vertebral  column, 
capable  also  of  being  reproduced.    (Miller  and  Buckland.) 

Mr.  Miller,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Tobin's  specimen,  says, 
'  In  the  drawing  it  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the 
animal  has  clearly  been  broken  off,  leaving  its  posterior 
portion  behind ;  thus  we  have  lost  the  chance  of  ascertain- 
ing the  fact,  whether  it  adhered  by  a  fixed  base,  or  had  a 
locomotive  power.  Tho  tame  accident  has  befallen  the 
other  recent  individuals  that  have  been  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  locality  of  this  species.  However,  judging 
from  its  analogy  to  the  Encrinus  moniliformis,  from  its 
long  column,  numerous  auxiliary  side-arms,  and  the  asso- 
ciated manner  in  which  groups  of  the  following  species  are 
sometimes  found  preserved  on  the  surface  of  a  single  slab, 
with  the  columns  all  tending  towards  the  same  point,  as  if 


issuing  from  a  common  base,  I  conceive  that  this  specie* 
also  adhered  by  a  base  to  extraneous  matter.  This  ides 
gains  some  further  ground,  from  all  the  recent  specimen* 
hitherto  found  having  broken  abruptly  off  in  the  endeavour 
to  remove  them,  as  not  being  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  points  of  adhesion,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  animal  possessed  a  locomotive  power/  This 
inference  acquires  additional  confirmation  from  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  late  J.  Tobin,  Esq.,  on  another  speci- 
men, viz. — '  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  possession  of  a  larger 
Pentacrinite,  which  was  brought  to  me  so  fresh  out  of  the 
sea  that  at  the  bottom  (where  it  plainly  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  off  from  the  rock  to*  which  it  was  fixed)  the 
blood  was  actually  oozing  from  the  vertebrae.  This  speci- 
men I  endeavoured  to  preserve,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  the  ants,  who  ate  every  cartilage,  so  that  it  fell  to  pieces/ 
Miller  observes  upon  this,  that  the  *  blood '  was  the  fluid  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  refusing  to  admit  the  assertion  of 
Walch,  that  the  Pentacrinite  is  an  animal  crawling  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  conceives  it  to  have  generally  stood 
more  or  less  erect  in  the  sea,  yielding  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm  in  bending  down,  and  adhering  for  additional  se- 
curity with  its  side-arms  to  extraneous  matter,  or  closing 
them  to  the  column,  and  thus  offering  the  least  surface 
possible  to  the  clement.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  the  most 
probable  idea,  since  he  had  frequently  met  with  specimens 
in  that  state,  but  had  never  seen  any  side-arms  clasping 
round  extraneous  matter.  The  author  elsewhere  states 
that  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  apertures  at  the 
terminating  points  of  the  fingers  and  tentacula,  although 
Guettard  alleges  that  here  orifices  existed  serving  as  moults 
to  the  animal  in  taking  its  food. 

Miller  observes  that  columnar  fragments,  smaller  and 
rather  neater  than  those  of  this  species,  occur  in  the  oolite 
at  Dundry,  the  forest  marble  at  Chippenham,  and  the  chalk 
near  Lyme,  but  that  it  remains  to  be  ascertained,  by  the 
acquisition  of  perfect  specimens,  whether  these  belong  to  s 
variety  of  P.  Ca^ut  Medusae,  or  possess  peculiar  characters 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  as  a  new  species. 

Fossil  Species. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  the  Briarean  Pentacrinite, 
Pentacrinus  Briareus,  thus  characterized  by  Miller.  '  A 
crinoidal  animal,  having  a  large  column  formed  of  numerous 
pentagonal  joints,  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  articu- 
lating by  surfaces  with  pentapetalous  compressed  semi- 
striated  markings;  five  auxiliary  arms,  formed  of  much 
compressed  suboval  joints,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the 
column ;  five  joints  of  the  pelvis,  supporting  five  first  and 
five  second  costal  joints,  on  which  the  scapulae  affix,  from 
which  ten  arms  proceed,  each  having  two  hands,  formed  of 
numerous  fingers,  sometimes  amounting  to  sixteen/ 

Dr.  Buckland  observes  that  the  root  of  the  Briarean 
Pentacrinito  was  probably  slight,  and  capable  of  being 
withdrawn  from  its  attachment  The  absence  of  any  large 
solid  secretions  like  those  of  the  Pear  Encrinite,  by  which 
this  Pentacrinite  could  have  been  fixed  permanently  st  the 
bottom,  and  the  further  fact  of  its  being  frequently  found 
in  contact  with  masses  of  drifted  wood  converted  into  jet, 
leads  him  to  infer  that  the  Briarean  Pentacrinite  was  a 
locomotive  animal,  having  the  power  of  attaching  itself 
temporarily  either  to  extraneous  floating  bodies  or  to  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  either  by  its  side-arms  or  hj  a 
moveable  articulated  small  root.  We  confess  that  we  can- 
not entirely  concur  with  the  professor  on  this  point.  That 
in  early  youth  tho  animal  may  have  floated  till  it  found  a 
substance  fit  for  it  to  adhere  to,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  we 
think  that  after  it  was  once  established  and  had  attained  a 
good  size,  it  was  fixed  for  ever.  The  great  length  of  the 
stem  and  the  numerous  side-arms  must  have  secured  for  it 
a  field  of  action  beyond  that  of  the  Pear  Encrinite  and  the 
Lily  Encrinite,  both  of  which  we  know  had  permanent 
roots ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  there  is  pregnant 
evidence  that  the  specimens  of  the  living  species,  mow 
especially  tho  larger  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tobin,  who  saw 
it  quite  fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  to  whose  expressions  above 
given  wo  refer  the  reader,  suffered  their  stems  to  be  torn 
asunder  without  quitting  their  moorings. 

Locality, — Lower  strata  of  the  oolite  formation,  especially 
the  Lias :  Lyme,  Watcher,  Keynsham,  &c. 

Mr.  Miller  gives  three  other  fossil  species,  vis.,  P.  sub- 
angularis,  P.  OasaUiformis,  and  P.  tubercuiatus.    Goldfusi 
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Lb*  following  additional  species,  \i/„  P 
foliiustei  i.  i 

I 
res  uMiiibii'i'),  P.  dabiu*  (Guldfuss),  and  P, 
>te  of  interrogal 
rtffftFftf. 
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summit ;  and,  L 

rmed  in  their  but] 
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Poterioerinites. 

Generic  Character* — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  ro 
column,  composed  of  numerous  thin 

centre  a  round  alimentary  raual,  and  articulating  by  *ur- 
faees  striated  in  radii.      Round  auxiliary  side -arms  pro- 
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formed  of  live  pentagonal  plat 
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like  body,  articulating  by  minute  striae.  One  arm  pro- 
ceeding from  each  scapula,  supporting  two  fingers.  Lo- 
cality, the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  in 
the  Slack  Rock  (the  fourteenth  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series 
(Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  193),  near  the  river  Avon,  Bristol, 
belonging  to  the  same  formation.    (Miller.) 

The  other  species  recorded  by  Miller  is  Poteriocrinites 
crassus,  from  the  mountain-lime  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 
mountain-lime  at  Bristol,  near  the  river  Avon,  Bed  1.  and 
1 4.  of  Dr.  Bright's  paper  in  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  1 93,  and  in  the  magnesian  beds  of  the  mountain-lime- 
stone, Clevedon  Bay,  Somersetshire.  Miller  further  states 
that  the  specimen  mentioned  in  Dr.  Woodward's  catalogue 
of  foreign  fossils  (page  19,  8.  1.)  as  coming  from  Syria,  is  of 
this  species,  and  that  he  (Miller)  is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
A.  Sedgwick,  Woodwardian  Professor,  Cambridge,  for  as- 
certaining this  fact,  he  having  kindly  furnished  Mr.  Miller 
with  a  drawing  made  from  the  original,  now  in  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's collection,  and  under  his  care. 

Platycrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  an  elliptic 
or  (in  one  species)  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous 
joints,  having  a  few  side-arms  at  irregular  distances.  Pelvis 
saucer-shaped,  formed  of  three  unequal  pieces,  from  which 
five  large  plate-like  scapula?  proceed.  Base  provided  with 
numerous  fibres  for  attachment.  Miller,  who  thus  charac- 
terizes the  genus,  observes  that  the  want  of  costs  supplied 
by  the  large  plate-like  scapula?  gives  the  superior  part  of 
these  animals  a  pentagonal  appearance,  and  furnishes  so 
conspicuous  a  character,  that  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  all  other  genera. 

Example.  Platycrinites  kevis,  smooth,  broad-plated, 
lily-shaped  animal. 

Description. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  column  formed 
of  very  muscular  elliptical  joints  adhering  by  a  transverse 
ridge.  Round  side-arms  occasionally  proceeding  from  the 
column,  whose  joints  adhere  by  radiated  surfaces.  Pelvis 
saucer-shaped,  with  the  five  scapula)  adhering  to  it,  from 
each  of  which  an  arm  proceeds  supporting  two  hands, 
having  each  two  fingers.  Pelvis  and  scapula?  smooth.  Lo- 
cality, in  the  mountain-limestone  of  tne  Mendip  Hills, 
the  black  Rock  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series,  in  Geol. 
Trans.,  vol.  iv.)  near  Bristol ;  Dublin ;  Cork.     (Miller.) 

Miller  remarks  that  he  has  noticed  in  the  collection  of 
Richard  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Ham  Green,  near  Bristol,  nume- 
rous joints,  probably  appertaining  to  an  animal  forming  a 
variety,  pr  a  distinct  species.  Tney  came,  he  states,  from 
Muir-kirk,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and  he  adds  that  the  sca- 
pula? are  shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  former 
species,  and  that  the  columnar  joints  are  finely  tuber- 
culated. 

The  same  author  records  the  following  species : — P.  ru- 
gosuSy  from  the  mountain-limestone  at  Caldy  Island,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Wales;  and  at  the  Mendip  Hills;  P.  tuber- 
culatus,  from  the  mountain-lime  strata;  P.  granulatus, 
from  the  mountain-limestone  of  the  Mendip  Hills;  P. 
siriatus,  from  the  Black  Rock  (14th  bed  of  Dr.  Brighi's 
series) ;  and  P.  pentansularis,  from  the  mountain-lime  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  at  Weston-super-mare,  Black  Rock  near 
Bristol,  and  at  Mitchel-Dean ;  also  occasionally  in  transition 
limestone  of  Dinevawr  Park,  and  Dudley. 

Golilfuss  names  and  describes  two  additional  species,  viz. 
P.  depressus  and  P.  veniricosus. 

Cyathocrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  or 
pentagonal  column,  formed  of  numerous  joints,  having  side- 
arms  proceeding  irregularly  from  it.  On  the  summit  ad- 
heres a  saucer-shaped  pelvis  of  five  pieces,  on  which  are 
placed  in  successive  series  five  costal  plates,  five  scapula?, 
and  an  intervening  plate.  From  each  scapula  proceeds  one 
arm,  having  two  hands.  Locality,  transition  and  mountain- 
limestone  strata.    (Miller.) 

Example.     Cyathocrinites  planus. 

Description.— A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  numerous  depressed  joints,  articulating  by  ra- 
diating surfaces,  and  perforated  by  an  alimentary  canal, 
pentagonal  near  the  pelvis,  which  "becomes  round  further 
from  it.  From  each  of  the  scapula?,  which  rest  on  the 
summit  of  the  cup  formed  by  the  pelvis  and  costa?,  proceeds 
an  arm  supporting  two  hands,  each  being  provided  with 
two  series  of  fingers.  Locality,  Clevedon,  in  the  magnesian 


beds  of  the  mountain-limestone;  at  Wood-spring, 
Rock  (1 4th  bed  of  Dr.  Bright's  series),  near  Bristol.  (1 
Miller  observes,  that  a  specimen  had  occurred  t 
where  the  columnar  joints  were  alternately  smalle 
larger,  but  that  he  was  not  aware  whether  it  possessed 
cient  character  to  be  considered  a  variety  of  the  form 
cies.  The  same  author  records  three  other  specie 
Goldfuss  has  added  three  more,  viz.  C.  pinnatu*,  i 
metricus,  and  C.  pentagonus. 

Actinocrinites. 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a 
column  composed  of  numerous  joints,  perforated  by  a 
alimentary  canal.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  is 
a  pelvis  formed  of  three  plates,  on  which  five  first 
and  one  irregular  costal  adhere,  which  are  succee* 
the  second  costals  and  intercostals  and  the  scapula 
whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands  with  i 
tentaculated  fingers.  Round  side-arms  proceed  at  in 
distances  from  the  column,  which  terminates  at  the  1 
a  fascicular  bundle  or  root  of  fibres. 

Example.    Actinocrinites  Triacontadactylus.     1 


>  Actiaoerinitet  TriaconUdactylut  (reduced)  ;  b.  Body  «f  Uw  iaft 
■Ue>    (MiUeraadBuckUnd.)     J  • 
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fingered,  radiated,  lily-shaped  animal.  (Miller.)  Rock 
Plant  (Beaumont),  Nave  Encrinite  (Parkinson). 

Description.— A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round  column 
formed  of  many  joints,  on  whose  summit  is  placed  a  pelvis 
of  three  plates  supporting  five  hexagonal  ana  one  pentago- 
nal costal  plate,  on  which  the  second  costals,  intercostal 3, 
and  scapulee,  in  series  adhere,  the  latter  sending  off  five 
arms,  having  each  two  hands  provided  with  three  fingers. 
Column  sending  off  at  irregular  distances  auxiliary  side- 
arms,  and  terminating  at  the  base  in  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
elongations  resembling  roots.  Locality,  mountain  lime- 
stone at  the  villages  Broughton  and  Stokes,  in  Craven, 
Yorkshire  (Lister,  1674),  mountain  lime  formation  of  the 
Mendip  Hills  (Beaumont),  and  the  Black  Rock  near 
Bristol  (Miller). 

Miller  describes  another  species,  A.  polydactylus,  from 
the  mountain  limestone  of  the*  Mendip  Hills  and  Caldy 
Island.  De  Blainville  observes  that  among  the  five  (seven) 
new  species  which  Goldfuss  refers  to  this  genus,  viz.  A. 
granmatus,  A.  tesseracontadactylus,  A.  cingulatus,  A.  mu- 
ricatus,  A.  nodulosus,  A,  monilxferus,  and  A.  tesseratus,  A. 
tesseracontadactylus  appears  to  De  Blainville  to  offer  a  new 
combination  of  the  pieces  of  the  test,  and  even,  perhaps, 
of  the  ten  rays  of  the  root,  each  division  being  dichotomous. 

Melocrinites.    (Goldfuss.) 

Generic  Character. — Column  smooth,  perforated  by  a 
smooth  or  quinquelobato  canal.  Auxiliary  arm*.  .  .  . 
Pelvis  composed  of  four  articulations  or  pieces.  Primary 
and  secondary  costals  five,  hexagonal,  alternately  placed 
(sibi  invieem  impositi).  Intercostal*  five,  hexagonal.  Sca- 
I  pake  five,  hexagonal,  placed  upon  the  costals.  Interscapu- 
lars four,  in  the  region  of  the  mouth  five.  Arms  five. 
Mouth  at  the  side  of  the  vertex. 

Example.  Melocrinites  hicrogh/phicus.    (Goldfuss). 

Description. — Melocrinites  with  the  articulations  or 
pieces  of  the  cup  or  calyx  nodulous.  Locality,  mountain 
lime,  calcareum  montanum  Eiliiao.)  Goldfuss  records  a 
second  species,  viz.  Melocrinites  leevis. 

Rhodocrinites.     (Miller.) 

Generic  Character. — A  crinoidal  animal,  with  a  round 
and  sometimes  slightly  pentagonal  column,  formed  of  nu- 
merous joints  perforated  by  a  pentapetalous  alimentary 
canal.  The  pelvis  formed  of  three  pieces  supporting  five 
square  plates,  in  the  spaces  of  whose  lateral  bevelled 
angles  five  heptagonal  first  costals  are  inserted.  From  the 
scapulnD  proceeds  an  arm  supporting  two  hands.    (Miller.) 

Example.  Rhodocrinites  verus,  true  rose-like  lily-shaped 
animal.  Locality,  upper  bed,  No.  1,  and  one  of  the  lower 
beds,  No.  15,  of  Dr.  Bright's  series,  distinguishing  the 
mountain  limestone  formation  along  the  river  Avon  near 
Bristol,  the  Mendip  Hills,  Mitchcl-Dean,  the  transition 
limestone  at  Dudley.    (Miller.) 

Goldfuss  adds  four  species,  viz.  R.  gyratus,  R.  quinque- 
partitus,  R.  canaliculus,  and  R.  echinatus,  the  last  being 
Encrinus  echinatus  of  Schlotheira. 

Eugeniacrinites.    (Miller.) 

Generic  Character. — Superior  columnar  joint  subpen- 
tangular,  enlarging  above,  having  the  ^\q  plates  of  the 
pelvis  adhering  to  it  by  a  solid  anchylosis.  Base,  column, 
joints  resting  on  the  pelvis,  and  fingers  unknown.  (Miller.) 

Example,  Eugeniacrinites  quinquangularis  (Miller),  Clove 
Encrinite  of  Parkinson,  Caryophyllus lapideus,  Caryophyl- 
ate  of  Knorr.  Locality,  Switzerland,  at  Mount  Randen 
(Knorr);  also  in  the  canton  Zurich  and  .Sehaffnauscn. 
(Miller.)  Goldfuss  records  the  following  additional  species, 
nz.  Eu.  caryophyllatus,  Eu.  nutans,  Eu.  comprcssus,  Eu. 
fyriformis,  Eu.  moniliformis,  and  Eu.  Hoferi.   (Miinster). 

Solanocrinitcs.    (Goldfuss.) 
Generic  Character. — Column  very  short,  pentagonal,  per- 
forated by  a  pentagonal  canal,  radiato-rugose  at  the  base, 
depressed  or  hollowed  out  at  the  sides  by  the  glenoid 
cavities  of  the  auxiliary  arms,  articulated  with  the  pelvis  by 
(lightly  prominent  rays  which  are  trochitic  and  coadunate. 
Pelvis  with  five  articulations.    Scapulae,  arms?    Auxiliary 
arms  of  the  column  thick  and  close-set.    (Goldfuss.) 
Example.    Solanocrinites  cost  at  us,  (Goldfuss.) 
Description. — S.  with  a  turbinated  column,  1 0  or  15- 
ribbed  longitudinally;   articulations  of  the  pelvis  linear. 
Sihcified.  Locality,  Wirtemberg  Jurassic  limestone.  (Gold- 
ftiss.) 
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M.  Goldfuss  describes  two  other  species,  S.  icrobiculatus 
(Miinster),  and  S.  Jaegeri  (calcareous)  'Goldfuss),  from  the 
Jurassic  limestone,  Baireuth. 

Caryocrinites.    (Say.) 

Generic  Character.— Pelvis  of  four  plates.  Costal  plates 
six.  Column  not  dilated.  Alimentary  canal  round.  Ar- 
ticulating surface  of  the  columnar  joints  radiated  Auxil- 
iary side-arms  cylindrical  and  placed  irregularly. 

Example.    Caryocrinites  ornatus. 

Description.—  Costals,  four  pentagonal  and  two  hexago- 
nal. Column  inserted  into  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  tho 
pelvis :  pelvis  rather  large ;  two  of  the  plates  quadrangular, 
attenuated  to  the  base,  where  they  are  truncated  and  a 
little  recurved  at  the  junction  with  tho  column ;  disks,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  base,  granulated,  with  a  distinct 
elevated  interrupted  line ;  two  remaining  plates  pentangu- 
lar, attenuated  to  the  base,  where  they  are  truncated  and  a 
little  recurved  at  the  junction  with  the  column  ;  disk  with 
elevated  granules,  and  with  two  elevated  interrupted  lines 
extending  to  the  terminal  angles :  costals,  four  pentagonal 
and  two  hexagonal,  all  with  elevated  interrupted  lines,  ra- 
diating from  the  centre  to  the  angles,  with  a  series  of  trun- 
cated granules  on  each  side,  and  a  few  granules  in  the 
intervening  spaces ;  interscapulars,  two  hexagonal,  situated 
immediately  above  the  hexagonal  costals ;  scapulars  six 
pentagonal,  the  upper  sides  of  which  are  more  or  less  irre- 
gular by  projecting  a  little  between  the  scapulae,  all  with 
prominent  lines  granulated,  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding: arms  six:  capital  plates  with  a  heptagonal  one  in 
the  middle,  surrounded  by  five  heptagonal  plates  and  two 
irregular  ones  at  the  mouth:  mouth  not  prominent, 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  middle,  a  little  within  the  line 
of  the  arms,  closed  by  small  valvular  pieces,  its  inferior 
side  resting  on  the  superior  angle  of  one  of  the  scapulars. 
Longitudinal  diameter  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  and 
a  half;  transverse  diameter  from  seven  tenths  to  one  inch 
and  two  fifths.  Mr.  Say,  who  gives  this  description,  records 
and  describes  another  species  with  one  of  the  costals  hex- 
agonal, viz.  C.  loricatus.  Locality :  Found  by  Dr.  Bigsby 
loose  in  brown  clay  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine  at  Lockport, 
in  which  the  New  York  canal  mounts  the  parallel  ridge  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

Marsupitcs  (Mantell),  Marsupiocrinites  (De  Blainville). 

Generic  Character.  —  Body  regular,  ovaf,  bursiform, 
rounded  at  the  dorsal  extremity,  truncated  and  flattened  at 
the  other,  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  shell  or  test  composed  of 
great  polygonal  plates,  articulated  to  each  other,  one  cen- 
trodorsal,  and  three  rows  superposed,  of  which  the  terminal 
one  supports  ten  simple  rays.  Mouth  in  the  midst  of  four 
squamiform  pieces.  Stem  none.  This  is  De  Blainville's 
character;  the  following  is  Miller's:— An  unattached  ani- 
mal with  a  subglobose  body  containing  the  viscera  protected 
by  calcareous  plates,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  at  the  base 
is  angular,  having  a  series  of  costal  plates  resting  on  it, 
admitting  intercostals  at  their  superior  angles,  these  giving 
insertion  to  the  scapula)  from  which  the  arms  proceed. 
Space  between  the  scapuloe  covered  by  an  integument,  pro- 
tected by  numerous  small  plates. 

Example.  Marsupites  ornatus,  ornamented  purse-like 
animal  (Miller),  Tortoise  Encrinite  (Parkinson). 

Description.— A  purse-like*  animal,  having  the  central 
plate  at  the  base  of  its  subglobose  body  containing  the  vis- 
cera ;  pentagonal,  supporting  at  its  edge  five  similar  costals, 
which  admit  at  their  superior  angles  five  hexagonal  inter- 
costal*, into  the  angles  of  which  five  scapulae  are  inserted 
sending  oiF  the  arms.  All  the  plates  ornamented  by  ridges 
proceeding  from  the  centre,  and  forming  angular  markings 
near  the  corners.  Locality,  Offham  Chalk-pits  near 
Lewes;  Clayton  Chalk-pits,  Hurstpoint,  Sussex;  Preston 
Chalk-pits,  near  Brighton  (Mantell) ;  Chalk-pits  of  Kent, 
and  Chalk-pits,  near  Warminster.  (Miller.) 

Mr.  Miller  does  not  admit  Marsupites  among  the  Cri- 
1  noidea,  but  considers  it  as  the  immediate  link  between  that 
family  and  Euryale, 

Pentremites.  (Say.) 

Generic  Character.-  Column  cylindrical,  perforated ;  seg- 
ments articulating  by  radiated  surfaces,  with  cylindrical 
side-arms  at  irregular  intervals;  pelvis  of  three  unequal 
pieces,  two  pentagonal  and  one  tetragonal ;  scapula?  large, 
very  profoundly  emarginate  for  the  reception  of  the  lips  of 

*  Miner's  expression  is  '  a  Marsupial  animal  :>  this  is  objectionable  when 
considered  In  reference  to  Ihe  Vertebrated  Mersupialia. 
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the  radiating  ambulacra),  obliquely  truncated  at  the  extre- 
mities on  each  side,  for  the  reception  of  one  side  of  a  sub- 
rhomboidal  plate  or  interscapular ;  ambulacra  five,  radi- 
ating from  the  summit,  and  terminating  at  the  tips  of  the 
cmargi nations  of  the  scapula?:  each  with  a  longitudinal,  in- 
dented line,  and  numerous  transverse  stria?  which  termi- 
nate in  a  marginal  scries  of  pores,  for  the  transmission  of 
respiratory  tubes;  summit  with  five  rounded  openings  (ova- 
ries) and  an  angulated  central  one  (mouth  and  anus).  (Say.) 

*  This  angular  genus,'  observes  Mr.  Say,  •  is  so  remotely 
allied  to  any  hitherto  discovered,  that  I  do  not  think  it  can, 
with  propriety,  be  referred  to  any  family  yet  instituted.  By- 
its  columnar  support  it  is  related  to  the  family  Crinoidea  ; 
but  the  total  absence  of  arms  and  hands  excludes  it  from 
that  very  natural  group.  The  superior  termination,  in 
which  the  ambulacra),  the  rounded  openings,  and  the  cen- 
tral angulated  one,  are  situated,  has  some  affinity  to  the 
family  Echinidea  (Echinidce),  but  the  columnar  support 
shows  that  it  cannot  be  arranged  there.  Having  thus  on 
its  inurior  portion  a  resemblance  to  the  Crinoidea,  and  on 
iis  superior  surface  a  decided  analogy  to  the  Echinidea,  I 
think  it  may  with  propriety  form  an  intermediate  family 
'..inliT  the  following  name  and  characters:  Family,  Bla- 
*/■//>/.-.«.  Column  composed  of  numerous  articulating  seg- 
ments suppoiting  at  its  summit  a  number  of  plates,  so 
united  as  to  form  a  calyciform  body  containing  the  viscera  ; 
arms  none  ;  hranchia>  arranged  in  ambulacra?.  In  a  natural 
series  their  bodies  constitute  the  link  between  the  Crinoi- 
dea and  the  Echinidca,  on  the  one  hand ;  whilst,  on  the 
cither,  the  lb:  uteris  unquestionably,  but  not  more  obviously 
connected  with  the  Stelleridica  (Stellirideans)  by  the  un- 
equivocal intervention  of  Comatuia  and  Marsupites.  Of  all 
the  genera  of  Crinoidea,  it  is  to  Platycrinites  that  Pentro- 
mite  seems  most  closely  related.' 

Mr.  Say  describes  three  species,  viz.  P.  globosa,  brought 
from  England,  and  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bath;  and  P.  /  yr  if  or  mis  and  P.florealis,  from  Kentucky, 
lie  gives,  as  the  synonyms  of  the  latter,  Kentucky  Asterial 
Fossil  (Parkinson),  and  Encrinitcsyforai/f>  (Schlotheim), 
as  quoted  by  Miller,  and  thus  proceeds :  •  This  is  extremely 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  on  tho  margins  of 
the  Mississippi  in  a  few  places.  Near  Huntsville  they  are  very 
numerous  ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  three 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  sent  to  the  Academy 
by  Mr.  Hazard  of  that  place,  I  have  enumerated  eighteen 
specimens  of  this  species  more  or  less  entire,  and  two  speci- 
mens of  the  preceding  species  (P.  pyrjformis).  On  another 
slill  smaller  piece  of  rock  are  twenty-one  specimens,  all  in 
alto  relievo,  two  of  which  arc  of  the  preceding  species.  On 
a  third  fragment  of  rock  thirty  may  be  counted,  and  on  a 
fourth  upwards  of  fifty.  That  these  animals  were  peduncu- 
lated and  fixed,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  We  see  at  the 
base  of  the  pelvis  a  small  rounded  surface,  perforated  in  the 
centre  for  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  the 
outer  margin  arc  very  short  but  distinct  radii  of  elevated 
lines,  evideutly  intended  for  articulation  with  the  first  joint 
of  the  column.  The  column  itself  is  always  found  in  frag- 
ments accompanying  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  never 
attached  to  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  branchial 
apparatus  communicated  with  the  surrounding  fluid  through 
the  pores  of  the  ambulacra)  by  means  of  filamentous  pro- 
cesses :  these  may  also  have  performed  the  office  of  tenta- 
cula  in  conveying  the  food  to  the  mouth,  which  was 
perhaps  provided  with  an  exsertile  proboscis;  or  may  we 
not  tut  her  suppose  that  the  animal  fed  on  tho  minute  be- 
in  js  that  abounded  in  the  sea  water,  and  that  it  obtained 
litem  in  the  manner  of  Ascidia,  by  taking  them  in  with  the 
wafer.  The  residuum  of  digestion  appears  to  have  boon 
j ejected  through  the  mouth. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Sowerby,  in  a  •  Note  on  the  foregoing  paper, 
together  irith  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Pentrtmxtes? 
«.h>orves,  that  all  the  specimens  received  in  this  country 
from  Kentucky  were  changed  into  a  sort  of  calcedony  or 
chert,  a  circumstance  which  has  perhaps  not  only  prevented 
British  naturalists  from  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  natural  nihilities  as  a  family,  but  appears  also  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  recognising  the  ge- 
neric resemblance  to  the  species  that  occur  here,  which, 
bearing  so  much  greater  a  similarity  to  some  of  the  Echini- 
dr/*,  has  caused  some  of  our  naturalists  to  class  them  toge- 
ther: for  it  is  observable,  ho  remarks,  that  of  perhaps 
twenty  specimens  of  the  Kentucky  Asterial  Fossil  that  he 
had  examined,  only  one  individual  showed  the  sutures  that 


separate  what  Bay  calls  the  '  pelvic  scapular  and  intersca- 
pular plates  or  pieces.'  Tho  examination  of  the  new  species 
however  suggested  to  Mr.  Sowerby  the  probability  that 
part  of  the  three  unequal  pieces  which  Say  calls  the  pelvis, 
may  in  fact  prove  to  be  costals,  thus  evidencing  one  more 
relation  to  tne  Crinoidea.  Mr.  Sowerby  records  and  de- 
scribes two  species,  premising  that  the  circumstance  of  Say's 
first  species,  P.  Glooosa,  having  been  brought  from  Eng- 
land, led  Mr.  Sowerby  at  first  to  suppose  that  Say  might 
refer  to  one  of  those  species  that  had  come  into  Mr.  Suw- 
erby's  hands.  Slay's  description  however  in  Mr.  gowerby's 
opinion  is  so  incomplete,  and  the  terras  he  has  used  are  so 
vague,  that  Mr.  Sowerby  had  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  but  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  *  Pelvis  deep  saucer- 
shaped  convex'  may  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  both.  Mr. 
Sowerby's  two  species  are  Pentremites  Derhiev&is  from 
Derbyshire  (limestone)  and  Pentremites  elliptica  from  near 
Preston  |n  Lancashire. 

In  a  second  paper  {Zool  Journ.,  vol.  iv.)  Mr.  Sowerby 
changes  the  name  to  PentatremaHtes,  and  records  three 
more  species,  viz.  P.  angulata,  P.  inflata,  and  P.  obUniga; 
all  from  the  calamine  mines  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Ijuc- 
clcuch,  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  Hodder ;  and  in  the 
last  volume  of  the  '  geological  Journal/  he  describes  three 
in  addition,  viz.  P.  orbicularis,  P.  acuta,  and  P.  pentangu- 
laris ;  the  last  he  considers  to  be  the  Platycrinites  pentan- 
gidqris  of  Miller,  the  arms  being  imaginary  in  his  figure. 
Goldfuss  describes  a  species  from  the  transition  limestone 
near  Pusseldorf. 

M.  dc  Blainvillc  places  this  genus  at  the  end  of  the  Cri- 
noidoans.  It  appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Crinoidea  and  the  Echinidso,  but  to  have  a  much 
stronger  relationship  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Mar- 
supites we  consider  with  Miller,  Say,  and  others,  to  be  the 
connexion  between  the  true  Crinoideansund  the  Coniatui<r. 

N.B.  Goldfuss  s  Qlenotremites  paradoxus  appears  to  ap- 
proximate somewhat  to  Pentremites. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA.    [Dictionary.] 

ENCYCLOPE'DIE  is  the  name  of  several  general  dic- 
tionaries of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  French  language. 
[Dictionary.]  The  first  work  published  under  this  name 
was  edited  by  Diderot  and  D'Alembert,  is  written  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  is  styled  •  Encyclopedic,  ou  Diet ionna ire 
raiaonne"  des  Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  des  M6tiers,'  1 7  vols.  fol. 
and  11  vols,  plates,  Paris,  1751-72,  to  which  are  added  a 
Supplement  in  4  vols.  fol.  of  text  and  1  vol.  plates,  Paris 
1 776-77,  and  a  Table  des  Matiires,  or  General  Index,  2  vols, 
fol.,  Paris,  1 780,  in  all  35  vols,  folio.  For  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  this  work  and  the  judgment  which  the 
editor  himself  passed  upon  it,  see  Diderot  ;  and  for  its 
plan  and  arrangement,  see  the  preface  to  the  work  itself, 
written  by  Diderot  and  D'Aleinbert  The  Encyclopedic 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  political  as  well  as 
religious  opinions  of  the  French  reading  public  of  the  last 
century.  But  the  incorrectness  of  many  of  its  articles,  and 
the  rashness  and  dogmatism  of  many  of  its  propositions 
becoming  notorious,  a  new  Cyclopaedia  was  planned  by  a 
society  of  men  of  letters,  upon  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  qn  a  different  arrangement,  every  branch  of  learning 
being  treated  separately,  and  the  whole  being  written  in 
general  with  considerable  impartiality,  and  being  more  free 
than  the  former  Encyclopddie  from  party  purposes  and 
prejudices :  the  title  or  it  is  4  Encyclopedic  Mfthodique,  ou 
par  ordre  do  Matifcrcs.'  It  is  the  largest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published,  consisting  of  201  volumes  4to.»  including 
47  volumes  of  copper-plates.  It  began  to  appear  in  1 782, 
and  was  completed  only  in  1832,  the  publication  having 
thus  lasted  half  a  century.  Each  science  makes  a  dic- 
tionary of  itself  in  two,  three,  or  more  volumes,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  whole  work  is  therefore  a 
collection  of  dictionaries.  The  principal  sciences  contained 
in  it  are:  geography  antient  and  modern,  physical  geo- 
graphy, mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics,  philosophy, 
history,  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy  ana  di- 
plomacy, grammar  and  literature,  commercial  science, 
naval  art,  military  art,  antiquities,  financial  science,  che- 
mistry, pharmacy,  and  metallurgy,  natural  history,  orni- 
thology, history  of  mammalia,  anatomy,  physics,  botany, 
medicine,  surgery,  agriculture,  fine  arts,  architecture, 
music,  &c.  Other  but  inferior  works  have  appeared  since 
in  France  under  the  name  of  Encyclop6die,  but  the  £pcy- 
cl ope" die  M&hodiquc  remains  the  gfaiufard  wpx)t  of  its  kind 
in  the  French  language. 
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ENDEAVOUR  STRAIT.    [Torres  Strait.] 
RNDB'CAGON,  a  figure  of  eleven  sides, 
KN  DECA'NDRIA,  the  ninth  class  of  the  Lranasai 
em  of  botany,  distinguished  by  basing  nine  stamens  sepa- 
>m  each  other. 

'KM1C  (Maps?,  endemtit,  from  J*>,  in  or  afctorig; 

ctjftof,  people,  that  which  is  among  a  people),     By  this 

are  expressed  those  peculiar  forms  of  disease  which 

spontaneously,  as  it   is  termed,  in  a  country  or    in 

Jar  localities,  and  which  are  ordinarily  produce*]  hy 

ihe  peculiar  climate,  soil,  air,  water,  &c.     Thus,  ague  is  the 

endemic  disease  of  marshy  countries  or   localities  ;    the 

swelled  throat  or  bronchoeele  is  endemic  in  the  Alps,  ant] 

the  plica  in  Poland.     The  word  bears   pretty   much    1 1 1  »_■ 

same  signification  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  a  country 

that  the  term  indigenous  does  to  its  plants.     It  is  used  in 

'Utradistinction  to  ffridemic.    [Epidemic] 

ENDIVE,  or  CTCHCyRlUM  ENDl'VIA,  the  parent  of 

the  tii  rietics  of  garden  endive,  was  introduced  to  Britain 

bout  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the 

"  em  provinces  of  China,     It  is  a  species  belonging  to 

motif  Lactescent  division  of  Composite  to  which  it 

>  the  name  Cichoracero. 

There  are  now  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  which  are 

divided,  by  those  who  have  classed  them,  into  two  principal 

,  Batavian  and  Curled- leaved :  arrun^in*  under  the 

er  all  those  with  broad  ragged  leaves,  and  under  the 

in  which  the  leaves  are  narrower  and 
French  call  the  first  of  these  Scaroies  and  the  last 

As  it  is  the  leaves  of  this  plant,  and  not  its  flowers  or 
ire  used  in  culinary  operations,  it  is  necessary 
to  he  particular  as  to  the  time  of  sowing;  for  if  sown  e 

pring.  it  will,  instead  of  forming  fine  leaves,  produce 

flowers  and  seed,  and  so  frustrate  the  object  of  the  ctiltt- 

r      A  little  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  Ma 

early  use;    but  for  a  general   crop,   throughout  the 

of  June,  July,  to  the  middle  of  August,  will  be 

found  to  be  the  proper  time  for  sowing.    The  soil  upon 

which  the  endive  is  sown  or  planted  should  he  h^ht  and 

Alter  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  removed 

from  the  seed-bed  and  planted  out  where  they  are  intended 

to  remain,  various  methods  are  practised  in  order  to  blanch 

the  leaves.     Some  gardeners  plant  in  drills  two  or  three 

inches  deep,  and  earth  up  the  plants  as  they  grow ;  others, 

y  arc  fully  grown,  cover  them  with  ttower-po1 

something  of  that  description,  and  so  exclude  the  light ; 

hers  again  simply  tie  the  leaves  close  together  with 

piece  of  matting,  when  the  same  result  is  obtained     The 

t  thus  blanching  the  plants  is  not  merely  to  rentier 

live   colourless   when  employed   as    salad,  but    to 

natural  bitterness,  which  in  its  concentrated 

ilate  would  render  it  unfit  for  food. 

Endive-plants  are  impatient  of  wet  in  cold  weather,  being 
tc»   rot   in  open  situations.    Care,  therefore,  should  be 
o  protect  them  by  mats  or  boards  upon  the  approach 

[s  country  the  cut-leaved  or  *  curled*  endive  is  pre- 
for  table ;  but  the  dwarf  white  Batavian  endive  is 
delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
IUOGENS.  One  of  the  large  primary  classes  into 
stable  kingdom  is  divided  bears  this  name 
quence  of  its  new  woody  mutter  being  constantly 
in  the  first  instance  towards  the  interior  of  the 
only  curving  outwards  in  its  subsequent  course 
..awards.  That  palm-trees  grow  in  this  way  was  known 
sat  long  since  as  the  time  of  Tbeophrastus,  who  distir 
apeak*  of  the  differences  between  endogenous  and  exoge- 
nous wood. 

But  that  this  peculiarity  is  also  extended  to  a  consider* 
able  port  tble  kingdom  is  a  modern  fact,  the 

discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  French  naturalists  Dau- 
beatorj  and  Desfontaines.  The  path  being  thus  opened, 
nry  has  subsequently,  and  more  particularly  of  late 
years  been  much  extended,  especially  by  Professor  Kohl, 
in  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  anatomy  of  palms,  In 
the  following  observations  we  shall  he  found  to  differ  in 
>peetl  from  all  the  previous  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject, hut  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  our  state- 
ments mil  necessarily  be  in  accordance  with  th 
observer  or  another.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable,  except 
here  and  interrupt  the  thread  of  our  argument  by 

H  these  discrepancies;  the  reader  learned  in 


such  matters  will  he  able  to  separate  the  views  that 
new    from  such    as   have    previously   been    promulgated: 
others  would  be  little  interested  in  the  matter. 

Mohl  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  year's  wood  of  alt 
i^  analogous   in  arrangement  to  that  of  an  emdogen, 
woody  bundles  of  each  leaf  curving  upwards 
to  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  downwards  and  outwards  to- 
wards  the  bark*  crossing  through  those  which   h 
previously  developed. 

For  convenience  we  will  take  the  phenomena 
in  a  palm-tree  U  typical  of  the  endogenous  struclmv. 
beginning  the  embryo  of  a  palm  com  cellular  has 

in  which   a  certain   tiutni 
arranged  circularly  (flg.  A,  p.  3%>,  flown 
ing  their  origin  from  wie  plumule.   Immediately  sutsMqw 
to  germination,  and  as  soon  as  the  rudimenl 
the  plumule  begin  to  lengthen,  spiin  iphear  in  their 

tissue  in  connection  witn  the  ligneous  cords ;  ftie  latter  in- 
crease in  quantity  as  the  plant 

downwards  though  the  c el lu la r  tissue,  and  dlcl 

with  the  outside  of  the  root     Al  tin  same  lime  the  cellular 
in  diameter  to  make  room  for  the  descend- 
iiifC  ligne  for  woody   bundles,  as  they   are   also 

called).     At  last  a  young  leaf  is  developed  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  such  cords  proceeding   from    its  I 
downwards,  and,  as  its  base  passes  all  round  the  plumule, 
consequently  passing  downwards  alike  on  all  sides  of  the 
centre  thatit  surrounds.     Within  this 
dually  unfolds,  the  cellular  tissue  increasing  horizontally  at 
the  same  time:  the  ligneous  curds,  however,  soon  cease  to 
maintain1  any  thing  lite  a  parallel  direction,  but  curve  out- 
wards as  the}  pass  downwards,  losing  their  extremities 
the  roots,  or  in  the  cellular  integument  on   ll 

i  rle  of  cords  (fig.  A)  J  at  the  same  time  the  sec 
laai  bushes   the  first  leaf  a  little  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  plane  or  cone  of  pou  th; 
sequence  <>t  which  is  that  the  ligm  next  the  b 

of  tli  lrawu  a  little  outwanls,  and  fori  i  de- 

scending axis  which  henceforwards  are  found  at   firo 
curve  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  you  and 

afterwards   outwards   towards   its    <  In    tins 

manner  leaf  after  leaf  is  developed,  the 

ffl  enlarging  all  the  time,  and  i 
it  forms  at  the  growing  point,  emitting  more  wood) 
curving  downwards  and  outwards,  and  consequent 
secting  the  older  arcs  at  some  place  or  other ;  the  result  uf 
this  is  that  the  h'rst  formed  leaf  will  have  the  urn 
the  an  s  which  belong   to  it   longest   and  much   stretched 
outwardly,  while    the   youngest   will    have    the 
struightest;  and  the  appearance  produced  in  the 

hat  of  a  confused  entanglement  of  wo  the 

midst  of  a  quantity  of  cellular  '  nds 

its  cellular  tissue  longitudinally  whi  (he 

woody  arcs  are  coi 

usually  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  alni"-" 
here  and  there,   where   two   arcs   abrupt!) 
other.     As  in  all  cases  the  greater  number  of  arc 

Is  as  they  descend,   and  eventually  break  up  their 
ends  into  a  multitude  of  fine  divis; 
ference,  where  they  form   a   cortical    integument, 
follow  that  the  greater  part  of  th 

ha    'icumfereu' 
!v  open,  and  will  con- 
tissue;  and  when,  as  m  many  palms,  th 
circumference,  beyond  which  it  i 
rtistend,  the  density  of  the  circun 

be  proportionably  augmented.     It  is  howc  \ko  to 

suppose  that  the  great  hardness  of  the  circuml 
old  palm  wood  is  owing  merely  to  the  v 
menting  matter  upon  a  fixed  circui 

tt  but  little  for  the  phenomena.     W 
next    the   circumfen 
harder  than  they  originally  were,  and  c 
suppose  that  they  have  the  power  ol 
acnt  to  their  fir- 

of  secretions  of  a  hard   ami 
nature,  after  the  manner  of  the  I 

When  the  growth  of  the 
in  this  regular  in  tth  no  powi 

eontally  beyond  a  specifically  limited  dial] 
formed,  the  transverse  section  of  which  | 
pearance  shown  in  the  following  cut* 
There  is  a  number  of  carved  spots  crowded  topetl. 
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confused  way,  most  thick  and  numerous  at  the  circum- 
ference, comparatively  small  and  thinly  placed  at  the 
centre;  and  the  only  roguhir  structure  that  is  ohservable 
with  the  naked  eye  is  that  the  curves  always  present  their 
convexity  to  the  circumference. 

When  there  is  no  limited  circumference  assigned  by  > 
nature  to  an  endogen,  then  the  curved  spots,  which  are 
auctions  of  the  woody  arcs,  arc  much  more  equally  arranged, 
and  are  le  s  crowded  at  the  circumference.  Never  is  there 
any  distinct  column  of  pith,  or  medullary  rays,  or  concentric 
arrangement  of  the  woody  arcs  ;  nor  does  the  cortical  inte- 
gument of  the  surface  of  endogenous  stems  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  bark,  separating  from  the  wood  below  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  cortical  integument  consists  very  much  of 
the  flnelv  divided  extremities  of  the  woody  arcs,  they  neces- 
sarily hold  it  fast  to  the  wood,  of  which  they  are  themselves 
prolongations,  and  the  cortical  integument  can  only  be 
stripped  off  by  tearing  it  away  from  the  whole  surface  of 
the  wood,  from  which  it  docs  not  separate  without  leaving 
myriads  of  little  broken  threads  behind. 

We  therefore  do  not  understand  Professor  Mold  when  he 
asserts  that  the  young  wood  of  an  exogen  is  the  same  as 
that  of  an  endogen,  and  that  they  principally  differ  in  exo- 
gens forming  new  wood  between  the  old  wood  and  liber, 
while  erdogens  produce  separate  cords  of  woody  tissue.  On 
the  contrary,  exogens  are,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
growl h,  extremely  different,  collecting  their  woody  cords  in 
n  parallel  manner  between  tho:,o  horizontal  prolongations  of 
the  cellular  system  called  medullary  rays;  there  are  no  arcs 
developed ;  the  cortical  integument  is  altogether  separate 
from  the  woody  system,  without  any  breaking  off  of  the 
woody  tubes;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  distinct  column  of  cellu- 
lar medulla,  around  which  the  wood  itself  is  more  or  less 
concentrically  disposed.  We  know  very  well  that  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  woody  arcs  in  the  pith,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
centric wood,  which  is  so  very  conspicuous  in  Zamia,  is  also 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  Piper ;  and  that  something  like  it, 
although  far  from  being  correctly  understood  by  Schultz, 
occurs  in  the  pith  of  certain  nyctaginaceous  plants,  as  well, 
as  in  elder,  where  it  has  beeu  noticed  by  Henslow;  but 
these  cases  arc  far  from  showing  anything  like  identity! 
between  endogens  and  exogens,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
explained  in  another  place.    [Kxogkns.] 

While  however  we  object  to  Mold's  identification  of  exo-i 
gen,  and  endogens,  as  most  forced  and  unnatural,  and  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  observation,  we  are  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  Link,  who  culls  a  palm  stem  zcaulotna, 
as  if  it  were  not  a  stem  at  all.  That  there  is  in  the  stcni| 
of  an  endogen  and  an  exogen  the  same  elementary  matter,  i 
that  the  woody  bundles  of  the  former  are  analogous  to  the  I 
woody  phuos  of  the  latter,  that  the  function  of  their  stems,1 
olihuiiirh  not  made  out  with  much  precision,  is  nevertheless  I 
essentially  similar,  are  facts  about  which  we  cannot  antici-, 
pate  any  dispute,  and  therefore  the  new  term  cauloma,  as 
distinguished  from  cnulis,  is  just  as  superfluous  as  the  old| 
name  of  frond  as  distinguished  from  leaf. 

In  many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  endogens  the  stem  in- 
creases principally  by  the  development  of  a  single  terminal 
bud,  a  circumstance  unknown  in  exogens,  properly  so  called. 
In  many  however,  as  all  grasses,  the  ordinary  growth  takes' 
place  by  the  full  development  of  axillary  buds  in  abundance,  j 

In  general  there  is  so  great  a  uniformity  in  the  structure' 
of  an  endogenous  stem  that  the  common  cane  or  asparagus 
illustrate  its  peculiarities  sufficiently.  There  are  however 
anomalous  states  that  require  explanation. 

Grasses  are  endogens  with  hollow  stems  strengthened  by 
transverse  plates  at  the  nodes.  This  is  seen  in  the  bamboo, 


whose  joints  are  used  as  cases  to  hold  rolls,  or  in  any  of 
our  indigenous  species.  In  this  case  the  deviation  from  ha- 
bitual structure  is  owing  to  the  circumference  growing 
faster  than  the  centre,  the  consequence  of  which  is  ibe 
tearing  the  latter  into  a  fibular  va.-fea^c,  except  at  the  i. odes, 
where  the  arcs  of  ligneous  tissue  originating  in  the  leaves 
cross  over  from  one  side  of  the  s'.em  to  the  other,  and  by 
their  entanglement  and  extensibility  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  rnnUue  taking  place.  That  this  is  so  is  proved  by 
the  fact  ttiat  the  steihs  of  all  glasses  are  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
as  long  as  they  grow  slowly :  and  that  it  is  when  the  rapidity 
of  their  development  is  much  accelerated  that  they  a-sume 
their  habitual  fis'uilar  character.  Independently  of  that 
circumstance  their  organization  is  quite  normal. 

Xant/ior/iffa  htisfifiv  has  been  shown  by  De  Candolle  to 
have  an  anomalous  a-j*e«M.  When  cut  through  transversely, 
the  seciion  exhibiis  an  appearance  of  medullary  rays  pro- 
ceeding with  considerable  regularity  from  near  the  centre 
to  the  very  rii-c-u  inference.  (Orgunogruphie  Vegetule,  1.  7.) 
Rut  such  horizontal  rays  are  not  constructed  of  muriforra 
cellular  ti-.-uo  like  real  medullary  processes,  but  are  com- 
posed of  ligneous  curds  h  ing  across  the  other  woody  tissue: 
they  are  in  fact  the  upper  ends  of  the  woody  arcs  pulled 
from  a  vertical  into  a  horizontal  direction  by  the  growth  of 
the  stem  and  the  thru-ting  of  the  leaves  to  which  they  be- 
long from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Such  a  case 
throws  great  light  upon  the  real  nature  of  tlie  more  regu- 
lar forms  of  endogenous  wood. 

Other  appearances  are  owing  to  imperfect  development, 
as  in  sonic  of  the  aquatic  species  of  this  class.  Lemna,  fur 
example,  has  its  stem  and  leaves  fused  together  into  a 
small  lenticular  cavernous  body :  and  in  Zannichellia  and 
others,  a  few  tubes  of  lengthened  cellular  tissue  constitute 
almost  all  the  axis  ;  but  the  examination  of  such  cases  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  would  lead  too  much  into 
details  of  subordinate  interest. 

Hy  far  the  most  striking  kind  of  anomaly  in  the  sJcr.i  uf 
endogens  is  that  which  occurs  in  Burthen  iti^  and  whii  !: 
has  been  already  slightly  noticed  by  the  wrili  r  of  i)ii> 
sketch.  {Nat.  St/xt,  of  Bolauy,y>.  33-1.)  li  is  so  wry  ins 
porlant  that  we  sliall  describe  it  more  particularly  oh"  :ho 
occasion.     In  an  unpublished  species  of  Burba  renin  U.>iu 

A 


Rio  Janeiro,  allied  to  B.  purpurea,  the  stems  appear  ex- 
ternally like  those  of  any  other  rough-barked  plant,  only 
li  that  their  surface  is  unusually  fibrous  oud  ragged  when  ehl 


and  closely  coated  by  the  remains  of  sheathing  leaves  when 

umug.      Upon  examining  a  trail  nun  of  it,  the 

i  is  found  tu  consist  of  a  small  firm  pale  central  circle 

itig  I  lie  ordinary  endogenous  organization,  and  of  a  large 

liL'i   of  ^mailer  and  very  irregular  oval  spaces  pn 

pother  but  having  no  organic  connection  ;  bei 

these  are  traces  of  a  chaffy  ragged  kind  of  tissue  which 

seems  as  if  principally  absorbed  and   destroyed.      (See 

I   section   of  the   thickest    part  of  thil 

exhibit,   in  addition  to  a  pale  central  endogenous  column, 

vutxi  i  crossing  each  other  or  l^mg  parallel,  after 

the  manner  of  the  ordinary  ligneous  tissue  of  a  palm  stem 

Hi,  only  the  bundles  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  and 

f.  embodied  as  usual  in  a  cellular  substance.    T 

ile>  may  he  readily  traced  lo  the  central  column,  par- 

in    the  younger  branches  (fig.  C),  and  are  plainly 

ots  uf  the  stem,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those 

irhich  serve  to  stay  the  stem  of  a  screw  pine 

When    they   reach    the  earth   the   woody 

become  more  apparently  roots,  dividing  at  their 

mitt   fine  segments,  and  entirely  resembling  on  a 

scale  the  roots  of  a  palm-tree.     The  central  column 

u  much  smaller  at  the  base  of  the  stem  than  near  the  upper 

ng  can  well  show  more  distinctly  than  this  that 
woody  bundles  of  an  endogenous  stem  area  sort  ol 
-netted  by  the  leaves,  plunging  down  through  (heir  whole 
cngth  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  stem  in  ordn 

but  in  barbacenia  soon  quitting  the  stem  and  con> 
og  their  course  downwards  on  the  outside.  The  OOSjOT 
:i  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  that  when  dmexmas  push  forth 
-,  each  of  the  latter  produces  from  its  base  a  quantity 


of  fibres,  which  are  interposed  between  the  cortical  integu 
men!  and  the  body  of  the  wood]  forming  a  sort  of  pi* 
analogous  to  what  it  found  in  the  graft  of  an  exogen  ;  and 
that  of  the  fibres  just  mentioned  the  lowermost  have  a  ten- 
dency to  descend,  while  those  originating  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  branch  turn  downwards  and  finally  descend  also; 
that  observation  had  already  rendered  the  above-mentioned 
conclusion  probable.    The  ease  of  barbacenia  can  scarce  I  v 
leave  a   doubt   Upon   the  subject,  and   leads   lo  the   mi- 
nt conclusion  that  the  theory   of  the  wood  of 
being  also  a  state  of  roots  belonging   to  the  leaves  ol   the 
Is  well  founded  also. 

The  age  of  endogenous  trees  has  been  little  studied. 
When  the  circumference  of  their  stem  is  limited  specifi- 
cally, it  is  obvious  that  their  lives  will  be  limited  also;  and 
hence  we  find  the  longevity  of  palms  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  of  exogenous  trees.  Two  or  three 
h*ed  years  are  estimated  to  form  the  extreme  extent  of 
life  in  a  dale  palm  and  in  many  others.  But  where,  as  in 
Dracaena,  the  deiriee  lo  which  the  stem  will  grow  in  diame- 
ter is  indefinite,  the  sgi  u  axogess;  lo  be  indefinite 
also  *  thus  a  famous  dragon  tree,  Dracama  Draco,  of  ( 
lava  in  Tencrifte,  was  an  object  of  great  antiquity  so  long 
ago  as  a.  d.  1402,   mi  i    -till  alive. 

Important  as  the  character  furnished  by  the  internal 
manner  of  growth  of  an  endogen  obviously  U,  it  is  much 
enhanced  in  value  by  its  being  found  very  efenerally  an 
psjlied  by  peculiarities  of  organization  m  other  pwtfea  The 
tfOVSW  have  in  almost  all  mens  the  veins  placed  in  parallel 
lines,  merely  connected  by  transverse  single  or  nearly  single 
bars*  Straight-veined  foliage  is  therefore  an  external 
symptom  of  an  endogenous  mode  of  BOWth,  When  such 
an  appearance  is  found  in  exogens  it  is  always  fallacious, 


!i  itarn  r  run.itilug  nf  Coe«*  cupiluU  (a V,  Manila  saccifrra  t*> ;  Itwtca  T«rtttriivw*  (/>    Bnwti*fl«-<»,  remeoM  by  Pandanm 
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and  is  found  to  be  owing  to  the  excessive  size  and  peculiar 
direction  of  a  few  of  the  larger  reins,  and  not  to  be  a  general 
character  of  all  the  venous  system ;  as  is  sufficiently  obvious 
in  Plantago  lanceolata,  Gentiana  lutca,  and  many  more. 

The  flower 8  too  of  endogens  have  in  most  cases  their 
sepals,  petals,  and  stamens  corresponding  with  the  number 
three,  or  clearly  refcrrible  to  that  type  ;  and  the  pistil  usu- 
ally participates  in  the  same  peculiarity.  Where  such  a 
proportion  exists  in  exogens,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the 
sepals  and  petals  by  themselves,  or  to  the  pistil  by  itself, 
not  extending  to  the  other  organs.  In  endogens  it  is 
almost  universal  in  all  the  whorls  of  the  flower,  although 
sometimes  obscured  by  the  abortion,  dislocation,  or  cohesion 
of  particular  parts,  as  happens  in  the  whole  of  the  extensive 
natural  order  of  grasses. 

The  effect  of  the  manner  of  growth  in  endogens  is  to  give 
them  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Their  trunks  frequently 
resemble  columns  rising  majestically  with  a  plume  of  leaves 
upon  their  summit ;  and  the  leaves,  often  very  large — the 
fan-shaped  leaves  of  some  palms  are  from  20  to  30  feet 
wide — have  most  commonly  a  lengthened  form,  resem- 
bling a  sword  blade  if  stiff;  or  a  strap  if  weak  and  broad. 
A  landscape  consisting  entirely  of  endogens  would  have 
such  an  appearance  as  is  presented  by  the  cut  in  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

These  peculiarities  are  connected  with  others  belonging 
to  endogenous  vegetation  in  its  most  rudimentary  condition. 
The  embryo  of  an  endogen  is,  in  its  commonost  state,  a 
small  undivided  cylinder,  which  protrudes  from  within  its 
substance  a  radicle  from  one  end  and  a  plumule  from  a 
little  above  the  radicle ;  in  other  cases  its  embryo  has  a  slit 
on  one  side,  in  the  cavity  of  which  the  plumule  reposes, 
or,  Anally,  the  embryo  is  a  flat  plate  as  in  grasses,  with 
the  plumule  and  radicle  attached  to  its  face  near  the  base. 
In  the  latter  case  the  flat  plate  is  a  solitary  cotyledon, 
which,  in  the  second  instance,  is  folded  together  so  as  to 
give  the  embryo  tho  appearance  of  being  slit,  and  which  in 
the  first,  or  most  habitual,  condition  is  not  only  folded  up, 
but  united  at  its  edges  into  a  case  entirely  burying  the 
plumule  and  cotyledon.  Hence  the  embryo  of  an  ondogen 
is  called  monocotyledonous ;  a  name  that  is  really  unexcep- 
tionable, notwithstanding  the  occasional  appearance  of  a 
second  rudimentary  cotyledon,  as  occurs  in  common  wheat. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  radicle  is  protruded 
in  germination  from  within  the  substance  of  the  embryo ; 
the  base  of  the  radicle  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a 
minute  collar  formed  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  produced 
by  the  radicle  upon  its  egress.  For  this  reason  exogens  are 
called  etidorhizal. 

Hence  the  great  natural  class  of  plants  forming  the  sub- 
ject of  these  remarks  has  five  most  important  physiologi- 
cal peculiarities,  by  all  which  combined,  or  usually  bf  each 
of  which  separately,  the  class  may  be  characterised. 

1.  The  wood  is  endogenous. 

2.  The  leaves  are  straight- veined. 

3.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  ternary 

4.  The  embryo  is  monocotyledonous. 

5.  The  germination  is  endorhizal. 

This  explains  why  Endogens  are  also  called  Monocoty- 
ledon* and  Endorhiza ;  they  have  moreover  been  called 
CryptocotyledonecB  by  Agardh,  jfa-oo/a*/*?  by  Reichehbach, 
and  Caulophyta  by  the  school  of  Oken ;  but  these  names 
have  been  given  upon  more  hypothetical  ground*,  and  are  not 
of  sulticicnt  importance  to  deserve  explanation  in  this  place. 

It  may  however  be  readily  supposed  that,  viewed  as  a 
large  class  of  plants,  Endogens  are  essentially  characterised 
only  by  the  combination  of  these  five  peculiarities,  aild  that 
occasional  deviations  may  occur  from  every  one  of  them. 
Thus  in  Nais,  Caulinia,  Zannichellia,  and  others  which  con- 
stitute a  part  of  what  Professor  SthulU  names Hotnor- 
ganous  floriferou*  plants,  the  whole  organization  of  the 
stem  is  so  imperfect  that  the  endogenous  character  is  lost : 
but  their  true  nature  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  straight  veins,  monocotyledonous  embryo,  &c. 
Again,  in  Smilax,  the  common  reticulated  leaves  of  exogens 
are  found ;  but  the  endogenous  stem,  the  ternary  organs  of 
fructification,  the  embryo  and  germination  of  that  order,  are 
all  good  evidence  of  its  real  nature ;  and  so  with  other  cases. 
Such  occurrences  are  instances  of  endogenous  development 
tending  towards  the  exogenous,  and  are  usually  looked 
upon  as  cases  of  transition  from  one  form  to  the  other — 
perhaps  not  very  correctly.  Of  this  nature  are  the  resem- 
blances between  the  columnar  Cycadaceous  Gymnosperms 
and Palms,  between  the  livid,  foetid,  one-sided  calyx  of  Aria- 


tolochia  and  the  equally  livid,  fretid,  one-sided  snathe  of 
araceous  endogens,  or,  in  another  point  of  view,  between 
such  lenticular  plants  as  iemna  in  endogens,  with  the 
leaves  and  stems  fused,  as  it  were,  together,  and  similar 
forms  of  stem  and  leaf  among  marchantiaceous  acrogens. 

With  regard  to  really  intermediate  forms  of  vegetation 
connecting  endogens  with  other  classes,  they  are  extremely 
uncommon.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  which  occurs 
between  Ranunculaceas  and  Nymphaeaccso  on  the  part  of 
exogens,  and  Alismacea?  and  Hydrocharacea?  on  that  of 
endogens ;  if  Ranunculus  lingua,  or  better  R.  paruasaifolius, 
is  contrasted  with  Alisma  plantago,  or  Damasonium,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  subordinate  differences,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  little  of  a  positive  nature  to  distinguish  them 
except  the  albuminous  dicotyledonous  seeds  of  the  former  as 
compared  with  tho  exalbuminous  monocotyledonous  seeds 
of  the  latter;  and  the  resemblances  between  Hydropeltis 
and  Hydrocharis  in  the  other  case,  are  so  very  great  that 
Schultz  and  others  actually  refer  them  to  the  same  class. 

Endogens  probably  contain  more  plants  contributing  to 
the  food  of  man,  and' fewer  poisonous  species  in  proportion 
to  their  whole  number,  than  exogens.  Grasses,  with  their 
floury  albumen,  form  a  large  portion  of  this  class,  to  which 
have  to  bo  added  Palms  yielding  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  sago, 
Araceso,  Marantaceco,  some  Auiaryllidaceae,  &c,  producing 
arrow-root,  the  nutritious  fruit  of  the  plantains,  the  aro- 
matic secretions  of  Zingiberacese,  Orchidacesd  forming  salep, 
and  DioscoreacesB,  the  mothers  of  yams.  Among  the  dele- 
terious species  we  have  little  worth  notice  beyond  the  poi- 
sonous mucilage  in  the  bulbs  of  certain  Amaryllidacea?,  and 
the  acrid  secretions  of  Aracesd. 

What  proportion  endogens  bear  to  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  is  unknown.  De  Candolle  computes  the  propor- 
tions of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  plants  used  to  be 
divided,  thus : 

Exogens,  or  Dicotyledons         .         •         G36 
Endogens,  or  Monocotyledons  .         144 

Acrogens,  or  Acotyledons        •        .        220 

10U0 
But  these  numbers  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth. 

In  these,  as  in  all  other  large  groups,  we  find  the  ex- 
tremes of  development  so  exceedingly  far  apart,  that  one 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their 
being  mere  forms  of  each  other,  were  it  not  certain  that 
numerous  traces  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  a  fre- 
quent tendency  to  produce  the  typical  structure  of  a  natural 
association  of  whatever  kind  in  both  an  exaggerated  and 
degraded  state,  if  such  figurative  terms  maybe  employed 
in  science.  For  instance,  the  genus  Ficus  contains  some 
species  creeping  on  the  ground  like  diminutive  herbaceous 
plants,  and  others  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  130 
feet,  overspreading  with  the  arms  of  their  colossal  trunks  a 
sufficient  space  of  ground  to  protect  a  multitude  of  men ; 
the  type  of  organization  in  tne  willow  is  in  like  manner 
represented  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tiity  Salix  kerhacea, 
which  can  hardly  raise  its  head  above  the  dwarf  mots  and 
saxifrages  that  surround  it ;  and  on  the  other  by  Salix  alba, 
a  tree  sixty  feet  high.  Then  among  natural  orders  we  have 
the  Rosaceous  structure,  exaggerated,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
the  arborescent  Pome©,  aiftl  degraded,  on  the  other,  into  the 
apetalous  imperfect  Sanguisorbea? :  the  Onagraoeous  type, 
(ilghly  developed. in  Fuchsia,  and  almost  obliterated  in 
Haloragero ;  the  Urticaceous,  in  excess  in  Artocarpus,  and 
most  imperfect  in  Ceratophyllum ;  grasses,  presenting  the 

Soat  striking  differences  of  perfection  between  the  moss-like 
nappia,  and  Bamboos  a  hundred  feet  hieh ;  and  the  Lilia- 
ceous occurs  in  equally  different  states  of  development,  when 
asparagus  is  compared  with  the  Dragon-tree,  or  an  autumnal 
squill  with  an  arborescent  Yucca,  So,  in  like  manner,  we 
find  at  one  extreme  of  the  organization  of  the  class  of  Endo- 
gens, palms,  plantains,  and  arborescent  liliaceous  plants, 
and  at  the  other,  such  submersed  plants  as  Potamogcton, 
Zannichellia,  and  duckweed,  the  latter  of  which  has  not 
even  the  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  bears  its  flowers, 
reduced  to  one  carpel  and  two  stamens,  without  either  calyx 
or  corolla — therefore  at  the  minimum  of  reduction,  if  to 
remain  flowers  at  all — in  little  chinks  in  its  edges. 

The  classification  of  endogens  is  not  a  subject  upon  which 
there  is  any  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  botanist*; 
if  the  natural  orders  are  sometimes  not  distinctly  limited, 
they  are,  upon  the  whole,  grouped  much  better  than  thoce 
of  exogens;  and  although  it  may  be  expected,  whenever 
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\o  rules  for  classification  than  aro  yet  known 

live  been  disco vered,  that  grout  changes  will  be  in- 

id  into  this   part  of  systematic  botany,  yet  we  do 

item  plate   the   probability  of  disturbing   the  limits 

natural    orders    thein-eh»s    to  any  considerable 

rling  to  the  views  of  the  writer  of  ibis  article  (Not* 
p.  320,  Stc),  there  are  six  principal 
which  endogens  may  be  divided,     Of  these, 
ive  i  getton  of  i  he  Mowers  perfect  >  there 

1  all  cases  a  distinct  calyx  and  corolla,  and  a  regular 
cotyledon  ;   and  two  are  imperfect,  the  calyx 
olla  being  either  altogether  absent  or  in  an  meorV 
mdilioii,  us  in  Arcicem,  where  scale- 1  ike  bod* 

I  the  floral  envelopes,  or  grasses,  in  which 
11a  are  substituted  imbricated  scale*,  and 
ledon  is  very  commonly  rolled  up  without  consoli- 
n  actually  flat. 

f  groups  consist,  firstly,  of  plants  whose  leaves 

e  of  exogens,  having  reticulated  veins,  a  taper  foot- 

taulating  from  the  stem,  and  the  habit  of  Me- 

Aristolochiaceae;    these   form  tlie  Retose 

i  nil)  ♦  of  straight-veined  plants,  some  of  which 

superior  and  others  an  inferior  ovary:    all 

i or  ovary  form  the  Hypogynom  group.    Those 

iof  ovary  separate  into  two  I  which  one 

sty le  and  stamen  s  ( Epigynpstc ) ,  an  d  the  0 t  h  er 

rts  consolidated  into  a  central  column  (Gynandroscr). 

wo  groups  of  imperfect  endogens  are  the  Spadicose* 

doured   spat  ha  is   usually   present,  and   the 

it  her  altogether  naked  or  provided  only  with  ru- 

'  scales:  in  these  plants  the  col  rolled  up, 

tlges  are  not  united,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  a 

I  aide;   and  the  Glumost*,  where  the  llowers  have 

dyx,  and   frequently 

iu  lieu  of  a  corolla;  in  these  the  cotyled 

flat,  with  the  double  cone,  formed  bj 

and  the  radicle,  adhering  to  its  face  at  the  lower  end. 

ing  table  presents  this  arrangement   in  one 

under  which  of  the  group*  the  different 

i  are  stationed.     Of  all  the  more  important  of 

ne  account  will  be  found  in  this  Cyclopaedia 

oper  places. 

Endogens, 

complete.  n  usually  ■ 

ited  over  the  plumule  and  rati 

ZinsriberaceaDt  Marantaeea?,   Mu- 
ll m  mod  or  acero,   Burmain 
d,  Hydrod 
vdrois.     Oichidacea),   Vanillaccas  Apos- 

JKYfOOTrous.  PalinaccBO.  Pen  ted eru cere*  Mel  an - 
G.  Commelinacea),  Butoma- 

Utami 

Koxhurgh- 

mpfau.  n  not 

frequently  tfuite  flat  and  DJ^fft) 

Pandatiaceae,  CycUnlhaceee,  Araoeaa, 
sea?.   Tvj  Pis- 

tes, Cypcraceta,  l>esvaux- 
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traction  through  an  animal  or 
:  tluid  by  a  denser  fluid.    Mons, 
filled  the  swimming 
i  1  |  laced  it  m  water,  the 
water  tin 
hcnunu-noii  he  gave  the  name  nnse.     Mr 

Le  filled  the  same  bin  water  and 

Ut.  it*  contents  being 
its  sides  into  the  surrounding 
.,,  counter  phenomenon  he  named  Exostms*. 

nr  in  the  trans- 

ue  of  plants ;  it  was  found 

to  §  shies  with  fluid  by  merely 

napty  them  again  by  ren- 

■y  were  placed  more  douse  than 

ined.     It  was  also  ascertained  that 

;  place  with  considerable  force:    Du* 

ter  thickened  with  sugar  in  the  pro- 


portion of  1  sugar  to  £  water,  was  productive  of  a  power  of 
endosmose  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  of 
127  inches,  or  the  weight  of  44  atmospheres. 

This  phenomenon  is  by  its  discoverer  considered  sulll- 
eient  to  explain  many  of  the  movements  of  the  fluids  both 
of  plants  and  animals ;    his   first   book  upon  the  subject 
ia  entitled  VAgefU  immediat  du  Muuvenunt  Vital,  d*  voile 
duns  *a  nature  et  dam  .snn  mode  a" action  chez  les  I 
ei  chez  lee  Animaux,  Paris,   1826,  and  in   his  numerous 
more  recent  writings  he  sustains  the  same  opinion.    To 
the  effects  of  endcamote  he  refers  the  motion  of  sap;    the 
sleep  of  leaves ;  the  various  directions  taken  by  plants  under 
the  influence  of  external  agents,  auch  as  turnip 
light  or  aivay  from  it ;   many  kinds  of  irritability;   the  at- 
traction of  lluidi  to  particular  points,  and  the  like.    That 
Muns.  DulrtM-hers  arguments  are  extremely  ingenious,  and 
his  observations  highly  curious,  no  one  will  deny;  bui 
quite  agree  with  De  Dandolle,  that,  supposing  this  ci 
physi  iows  to  be  correct,  we  must  still  have  recourse 

to  vital  force  as  the  great  and  inexplicable  cause  of  all  such 
phenomena.     When  organic  tissue  dies,  it  does  no 
mere  by  gro  metrical  powers,  nor  do  its  tubes  cease  their  ca- 
pillarity, but  no  more  vital  movement  of  fluids  talv 
vet  mere  endosmose  will   take  effect  through  dead  mem- 
branes, as  is  proved  by  the  instrument  called  an  endosmo- 
r.     We  can  only  tben  allow  endosmose  to  be  one  ot 
the  powers  which,  in  combination  with  vital  force,  assists  in 
me  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Dm  msiders  endosmose  to  be  owing  to  whut  ho 

calls  iutercapillary  electricity,  grounding  his  opinion  partly 
upon  the  experiment  of  Porret,  who  found  that  when   tvso 
liquids  of  different  levels  are  separated  by  a  m«  I 
they  may  be  brought  to  a  level  by  establishing  an  electrical 
current   between  the  two,  thus  rendering  the  membi 

leable;  and  partly  u]  ments  of  his  own.     But 

ftf.  Poissnn,  uu  the  contrary,  has  demonstrated  that  endos- 

mav  be  the  result   of  capillary  attraction  joined  to 

ddlc-reiice*  in  theatliuitv  of  heterogeneous  substunces.  {Ann. 

5,  p*.  98.) 

K  M  ATA 

n  r.] 
V\  ELD,  WlLl  u  at  Sudbury, 

folk,  on  M  ble  but  tn  :  djlo 

parents,     Tlie  disadvanLm 

from  the  condition  of  life  in  which  be  was  bum,  wen 
amends  fur,  in  a  gri 

and  incessant  labour  towards  Improving  his  mind.     This 
sition    to   literary  application   introduced  the 

of  Mr,  Hi 
who  UindU  and  jud  im  in  his 

Mr.  n«!Xtair&  eneoui  ing 

himself  to  tlie  (  try.    In  In 

lie  was  admitted  to  eray  or  Dissent 

Davenlry,  I  be  Rev.  D  ' 

he  pa  ;li  the   usual  course  of  study  of  li\ 

and  was  distinguished  for  his  habitual  dilii  for 

an   unusual  facility  and  elegance  of  composition.     It  was 
here  also  that  he,  wit  Uiers  of  his  GaUow-students, 

uiioug  the  first  of  the  dissenting  mi  formed 


the  design  of  making  Christian  morality  the  princi| 
tarianism. 


iuilh 


tlieir  discourses,  rather  than  points i 

ely  on  leaving  the  Academy,  b  ted  to 

minister  to  the  congregation  ol 
i  pool.     In  17C7  he  marneii  M 
of  Mr.  Holland,  draper  in  Liverpool;  a  conm 
constituted  bis  principal  happiness  Cor  the 

>  aud  1770  he  published  two  of  sermons, 

which  were  very  favour  lumes. 

. 
vignette   sketches    illustrative  uj    the  U  dis- 

course, from  the  pened  nf  FusolL 
He  t<Ktk  his  leave  of  Liverpool  on 
1  tutor  in  t 
of  the 

rington.     ' 
QualiflcaUons  for  the  office  of  tutor  in    the  belles 


laltgej  there  could  be   j 
his  mild  dis}xisitkQi  and  an 
it  must 
sterner  deportment  and  stri 
in  preserving  dissenting  a/ 
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fete  that  has  so  frequently  attended  them.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  was  obtained  from  Edinburgh  for  hiin  and 
others  of  the  tutors  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy. 

Of  Dr.  Enfield's  industry  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  list  of  the  works  which  he  published  during 
his  residence  at  Warrington  and  in  the  midst  of  his  other 
various  and  important  occupations* — 

'The  Preacher's  Directory,'  4to.,  1771.  'The  English 
Preacher ;  a  Collection  of  Sermons  abridged  and  selected 
from  various  Authors,' 9  vols.  12mo.,  1773.  'An  Essay 
towards  the  History  of  Liverpool,  principally  from  the 
Papers  of  Mr.  George  Perry,'  fol.,  1774.  '  Observations  on 
Literary  Property,'  4toM  1774.  'The  Speaker;  or  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  selected  from  the  best  English  Writers,  for 
the  purposes  of  Reading  and  Speaking,'  8vo.  1774.  '  Bio- 
graphical Sermons  on  the  Principal  Characters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,'  1 2mo.,  1777.  '  Exercises  in  Elocution, 
beinsr  a  Sequel  to  the  Speaker,'  8vo„  1 781.  'A  Translation 
of  Rosignol's  Elements  of  Geometry,'  8vo.  *  Institutes 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Experimental,* 
4to.,  1783.    And  besides  these,  various  occasional  sermons. 

•  Several  of  the  above,'  as  Dr.  Aikin  observes,  '  belong 
to  the  humble  but  useful  class  of  compilations ;  yet  in  them 
he  found  occasion  to  display  the  elegance  of  his  taste  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.'  The  '  Speaker'  was  one 
of  the  first,  and  is  still,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  selections 
from  pur  English  classical  writers. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  academy,  Dr.  Enfield  re- 
mained two  years  at  Warrington,  occupied  in  the  education 
of  private  pupils,  and  in  his  duties  as  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  1785  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Octagon  dissenting  congregation  at  Norwich.  He  first 
settled  at  the  village  of  Thorne,  where  he  received  private 
pupils,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Norwich,  where,  at  length, 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  literary  occupations  and  his 
official  duties.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Norwich, 
that  besides  being  engaged  as  a  writer  in  the  Monthly 
and  Analytical  Reviews,  he  undertook  an  abridgment  of 
Brucker's  •  History  of  Philosophy,'  in  2  vols.,  4to.  In  this 
task  he  was  kindly  encouraged  by  Dr.  Bagot,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  accommodated  by  him  with  books 
from  Cambridge  and  from  his  own  library. 

Dr.  Enfield  published  also  while  at  Warrington  another 
small  volume  of  sermons  on  the  principal  characters  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  Dr.  Aikin  says,  that  while 
there  he  drew  up  a  scries  of  discourses  on  the  principal  in- 
cidents and  moral  precepts  of  the  gospel,  in  which  ho  dis- 
played both  his  talents  as  a  commentator  and  his  skill  in 
expanding  into  general  lessons  of  conduct  those  hints  and 
particular  observations  which  occur  in  the  sacred  narratives. 
This  work  was  not  published,  but  a  selection  of  twenty  ser- 
mons from  it  forms  the  last  of  three  volumes  of  discourses 
which  were  published  after  his  decease  by  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  his  widow:  and  these  productions  of  his  raa- 
turer  years  will  be  found  much  superior  to  those  sermons 
which  were  given  to  the  world  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  series  of  discourses  on  the  gospels  was  written  chielly, 
if  not  altogether,  at  Norwich. 

Dr.  Enfield  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Monthly  Magazine  at  its  coinmjDnccmcnt,  in  which  the 
papers  under  the  title  of  the  '  Enquirer'  ore  mostly  from  his 
pen.  His  last  literary  undertaking  was  that  of  a  General 
Biographical  Dictionary,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  Dr.  John  Aikin.  He  re- 
sided at  Norwich  till  his  death,  which,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  took  place  on  November  3rd,  1797,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  sermon-writer,  Dr.  Enfield  obtained  so  great  a  repu- 
tation as  not  only  to  be  applied  to  for  assistance  by  his  less 
industrious  dissenting  brethren,  but  also,  through  the 
agency  of  a  London  bookseller,  by  several  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment,  for  sermons  on  particular  occasions,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  remunerated. 

As  a  preacher,  his  manner  of  delivery  was,  as  Dr.  Aikin  cha- 
racterizes it,  grave  and  impressive,  affecting  rather  a  uniform 
dignity  than  a  variety  of  expression.  It  was  entirely  free 
from  what  is  called  tone,  and  though  not  highly  animated, 
was  by  no  means  dull,  and  never  careless  or  indifferent. 

As  a  companion,  he  was  universally  esteemed  in  every 
situation,  and  at  every  period  of  his  life.  That  influential 
Intercourse  with  a  congregation,  formerly  considered  a  more 
essential  part  of  the  duty  of  a  dissenting  minister  than  it 
now  is,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Enfield,  who  never  assumed  the 


priest,  had  uniformly  a  beneficial  tendency.  He  was  one 
whose  entrance  into  any  society  of  those  who  knew  him 
instantly  diffused  pleasure.  In  small  parties  he  frequently 
exhibited  the  rare  talent  of  good  reading,  and  with  equal 
effect  in  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic.  Both  at  War- 
rington and  at  Norwich  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
societies  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  most  interesting 
topics,  without  limitation  or  exclusion.  He  thus  did  much 
towards  delighting,  elevating,  and  refining  the  circle  in 
which  he  moved ;  and  the  mildness  and  amiability  of  his 
disposition  and  manners  aided  the  gentle  and  unobtrusive 
influence  of  his  benevolent  heart. 

ENFIELD.    [Middlesex.] 

ENFILADE  is  the  denomination  applied  to  a  fire  of 
artillery  or  musketry  when  made  in  the  direction  of  an 
enemy's  line  of  troops,  or  to  that  which  is  made  from  any 
battery  to  tho  interior  of  an  enemy's  rampart  or  trench,  and 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  When  an  artillery  fire  is  so 
employed  by  the  besiegers  of  a  fortress,  the  intention  is  to 
dismount  the  guns  of  the  defenders ;  and  this  end  it  accom- 
plishes with  more  certainty  than  if  the  fire  were  directed 
from  the  front  towards  the  mouths  of  the  embrasures,  both 
because  the  side  of  a  gun-carriage  presents  a  larger  surface 
than  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  the  action  of  the  shot,  and 
because  the  same  shot  may  take  effect  against  two  or  more 
guns  placed  upon  the  same  line  of  rampart.  An  enfilading 
fire  of  artillery  is  also  used  by  the  besiegers  to  destroy  the 
palisades  or  other  obstacles  behind  a  glacis,  and  to  prevent 
tho  defenders  from  remaining  at  their  parapets.  When 
employed  by  the  defenders  of  a  fortress,  it  is  intended  to 
sweep  any  of  the  besiegers'  trenches  which  may  from  neces- 
sity, or  through  the  fault  of  the  engineer,  lie  in  a  direction 
tending  towards  some  part  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress. 

The  destructive  effects  of  an  enfilading  fire,  when  di- 
rected against  the  guns  on  a  rampart,  are  diminished  by 
constructing  traverses  across  the  rampart  at  intervals,  or  by 
placing  the  guns  in  blindages.  And,  to  avoid  such  fire  in 
the  trenches  of  tho  besiegers,  the  practice  is  to  form  those 
trenches  in  zig-zag  directions,  tending  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  general  line  of  the  approaches,  so  that, 
if  produced,  they  may  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the  ram- 
parts from  whence  a  fire  might  be  directed  towards  the  ap- 
proaches :  when  this  is  not  possible  it  becomes  necessary  to 
raise  traverses  in  such  trenches  as  are  thus  exposed  to  the  fire. 

In  Sir  John  T.  Jones's  Journals  of  the  Sieges  in  Spain, 
there  is  given  an  account  of  the  ingenious  attempt  made 
by  a  French  corporal  to  cause  one  of  the  trenches  of  the 
besiegers  before  Badajos  to  be  enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the 
fortress :  the  man  contrived  secretly  in  the  evening  to  dis- 
place on  the  ground  the  tracing  cord  which  the  British  en- 
gineer had  stretched  in  order  to  indicate  the  intended  di- 
rection of  the  trench ;  and  the  attempt  only  failed  because 
the  officer  who  came  on  duty  for  the  night  accidentally  dis- 
covered, before  darkness  came  on,  the  error  in  tho  position 
of  the  line.    [Ricochbt.1 

ENFRANCHISEMENT.    [Copyhold.] 

ENGADIN,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn  in  the  canton 
of  the  Grisons,  in  Eastern  Switzerland,  runs  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  from  the  sources  of  the  Inn  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Maloya  to  the  defile  of  Finstermunz,  where  the 
Inn  enters  the  Tyrol,  a  length  of  about  50  miles.  It  is  the 
largest  valley  in  Switzerland  next  to  tho  Valais,  and  one  of 
the  finest ;  it  lies  between  two  massive  and  lofty  ridges  of 
the  Rhsotian  Alps,  both  of  which  branch  off  from  Mount 
Maloya.  The  northern  ridge,  which  contains  the  summits 
known  by  the  names  of  Julior  (6800  feet),  Albula  (720U), 
Scaletta  (8000),  Fluela,  Piz  Linnard,  Selvretta,  &c^  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Inn  from  those  of  the  Albula,  the 
Lanquart,  and  the  Iller,  which  flow  into  the  Rhine,  The 
southern  range  consists  of  the  Monte  dell'  Oro  (8000  feet), 
the  Bernina  (6200),  the  Casanna,  the  Fraele,  the  Piz  Pisogg, 
Sursas,  Pizlat,  &c,  'and  divides  the  valley  of  the  Inn  from 
that  of  the  Adda,  called  also  Valtelina,  and  from  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Etsch  or  Adige  in  the  Tyrol.  More  than  twenty 
transverse  valleys  open  into  the  longitudinal  valley  of  En- 
gadin. The  width  of  the  plain  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  of  Engadin  is  from  one  to  two  miles  in  its  widest 
parts,  but  it  is  much  narrower  in  many  places. 

The  elopes  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  or 
pastures.  The  cultivated  grounds  produce  some  barley,  rye, 
and  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  and  other  vegetables. 
The  Upper  Engadin  being  more  elevated  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  has  a  keener  air  and  sharper  winters. 
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yet  Kasthofer  (Voyage  dans  les  petite  Cantons  et  dans  les 
Alpes  Rhitiennes)  saw  at  Cclcrina,  about  5300  feet  above 
the  sea,  barley  and  oats,  and  at  St.  Moriz,  which  is  about 
the  same  elevation,  he  saw  cabbages,  peas,  carrots,  turnips, 
and  lettuce.  Potatoes  sometimes  succeed  in  certain  localities, 
but  the  barley  harvest  is  uncertain.  The  Lower  Engadin 
enjoys  a  milder  climate ;  at  Zernetz,  4400  feet  above  the  sea, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  and  hemp  succeed ;  lower  down 
the  valley,  flax  is  cultivated  with  success.  The  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees  are  also  met  with.  But  the  chief  wealth 
of  Engadin  and  especially  of  the  upper  part,  consists  in  its 
cattle ;  its  cheese  equals  that  of  Gruyere,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported. Many  of  the  men  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
especially  to  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  States,  where  they 
follow  the  trade  of  pastry  cooks  and  confectioners.  Some 
of  them  make  money,  with  which  they  return  home,  and 
build  fine  houses,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  in  most 
of  the  villages.  Their  fields  ore  therefore  either  left 
to  the  care  of  the  women  or  let,  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
native  labourers,  that  about  1500  haymakers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  repair  to  Engadin  for  the  hay  honest, 
and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  14  to  2  florins  a-day,  besides  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  victuals.  Masons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths  are  mostly  foreigners.  Leather  is  imported,  while 
a  quantity  of  raw  hides  are  exported.  Most  of  the  pastures 
on  the  high  Alps  are  let  to  herdsmen  from  Bergamo  and 
other  ports  of  Lombardy,  who  migrate  thither  with  their 
cattle  in  the  summer  months.  These  herdsmen  take  along 
with  them  very  fierce  mastitis,  which  are  dangerous  to  stray 
pedestrians  or  hunters. 

The  villages  of  Engadin  are  chiefly  along  the  rood  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Inn  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley,  and  then  leads  into  Tyrol  by  St.  Martinsbruck,  and 
joins  the  high  road  coming  from  Italy  by  the  Stilfser  Joch 
to  Innspruck.  [Bormio.]  Several  paths  lead  from  En- 
gadin into  the  other  valleys  of  the  Grisons;  the  principal 
one  is  over  the  Julier  leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Albulu, 
and  thence  to  Chur  or  Coira.  Another  path  over  the  Ma- 
ioya  leads  into  the  Val  Bregaglia,  which  belongs  likewise  to 
the  Grisons,  and  thence  to  the  Chiavonna.  Other  paths  lead 
over  the  southern  ridge  into  Val tclina ;  the  most  frequented 
is  that  over  the  Bernina  into  the  valley  of  Poschiavo,  also 
belonging  to  the  Grisons,  and  from  thence  to  Tirano  and 
Sondrio  on  the  Adda.  A  road  leads  from  Zernetz  in  Lower 
Engadin  by  the  Val  del  Forno,  and  over  the  Buffaloru  moun- 
tain. CO00  feet  high,  into  the  Munster  Thai,  also  a  Grison 
district,  bordering  upon  Tyrol,  and  which  opens  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ktsch. 

Upper  Engadin  has  eleven  communes  or  parishes,  and 
reckons  about  800  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  Lower  Enga- 
din has  ten  communes  and  1300  men  fit  for  military  ser- 
vice. The  whole  population  is  estimated  at  about  S00O,  of 
which  Lower  Engadin  contains  5000.  Upper  Engadin 
returns  three  members  and  Lower  Engadin  four  to  the 
great  council  or  legislature  of  the  canton.  Every  commune 
elects  its1  municipal  magistrates,  and  each  of  the  two  divi- 
sion* of  the  valley  has  its  latulainraan  and  its  court  of  jus- 
tice, the  members  of  which  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

The  people  of  Engadin  are  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
8wlh  church,  with  the  exception  of  the  commune  of  Tu rasp, 
which  is  Catholic,  and  which  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Austria  till  1801.  They  speak  the  Ludin,  a  dialect  of  the 
Romane  or  Romance  language,  which  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Italian.     There  are  books  printed  in  Ladin. 

Schuols,  in  Lower  Engadin,  is  the  largest  village  in  the 
whole  valley;  it  contains  nearly  200  d\vellin»-hou.>os,  and  a 
handsome  parish  church.  Zcriiciz,  also  in  Lower  Engadin, 
has  about  450  inhabitants.  Samaden,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal village  of  the  Upper  Engadin,  has  about  500  inhabitants, 
tome  fine  houses,  and  three  churches.  The  families  of  Salis 
and  Planta,  which  had  once  very  extensive  feudal  powers 
in  these  parts,  and  whose  rivalry  occasioned  much  blood- 
shed, are  originally  from  Engadin,  the  history  of  which  is 
connected  with  that  of  the  Grisons'  country.  [Grisons.] 
(Lcresche,  Diction nai re  GSographique  de  la  Suisse,  1830; 
Dandolo,  Lettere  sulfa  Svizzera,  Cantone  dei  Grigioni.) 

ENGHIEN,  LOUIS  ANTOINE  HENRI  DE  BOUR- 
BON, DUKE  OF,  was  born  at  Chantilly,  August,  1772. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  grandson  of 
the  prince  of  Condi,  being  a  lateral  branch  of  the  then 
reigning  family  of  France.  After  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  young  d'Enghien  served  under  his  grandfather 
in  the  corps  of  the  French  emigrants  who  fought  on  the 
P.  C.,  No.  581 


Rhino.  At  the  peace  of  Lunevillo  with  Austria,  in  1801,  the 
corps  was  disbanded,  aud  Enghien  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ettcnheim,  a  ch&teau  on  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine,  a 
few  miles  from  that  river,  and  in  the  territories  of  the  mar- 
grave of  Badcu.  An  attachment  between  him  and  the 
princess  Charlotte  of  Rohan*  who  resided  at  Ettoubeim 
with  her  relative  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  induced  the  duke 
to  remain  there.  After  the  war  had  broken  out  again  bc- 
tweeu  England  and  France,  in  1803,  the  English  govern- 
ment took  the  French  emigrants  again  into  its  pay,  and  they 
were  directed  to  go  to  the  German  side  of  the  Rhine  to  act 
when  required.  The  duke  of  Enghien  was  looked  upon  as 
their  head.  Meantime  the  conspiracy  of  Georges  and  Jriche- 
gru  against  the  person  of  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte,  was  dis- 
covered at  Paris.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  the  Duke  of 
Enghien  was  privy  to  that  conspiracy,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  led  to  expect  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  France 
in  favour  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  he  intended  to  avail  him- 
self by  entering  France  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants.  This 
he  did  not  deny.  Bonaparte,  alarmed  aft  the  conspiracy 
and  at  the  avowed  intention  of  Georges  to  assassinate  him, 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  the  Duke  of  Enghien 
was  connected  with  the  Paris  conspirators,  and  that  the 
whole  was  a  plan  directed  by  the  Bourbons  in  England  and 
by  the  English  government.  That  ull  the  above  parties  de- 
sired his  overthrow  is  undoubted,  and  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected,  as  they  were  his  declared  enemies, 
but  considerable  difference  may  have  existed  as  to  the 
means  which  they  intonded  to  employ.  Georges  and  his 
Chouan  friends  preferred  assassination  as  the  shortest  and 
most  congenial  to  their  habits,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  had  instructions  to  that  effect,  or  were  counte- 
nanced in  it  by  any  of  the  higher  parties,  who  really  seem 
to  have  expected  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Paris,  in 
which  Moreau,  I'ichegru,  and  other  influential  persona 
would  have  participated.  The  insurrection,  however, 
successful,  would,  m  all  probability,  have  occasioned  th. 
death  of  Bonaparte,  if  not  by  assassination,  at  least  in  tb , 
scramble  and  light  which  must  have  taken  place.  How  fa/ 
the  persons  engaged  in  or  countenancing  such  a  plot  were 
justifiable,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  resolved  by  any 
code  of  political  justice  yet  in  existence.  Bonaparte,  on  his 
part,  determined  upon  getting  lid  of  his  enemies  by  summary 
means  similar  to  those  which  they  employed  against  him. 
He  dispatched  a  party  of  gens  d'armes,  who  crossed  the  Rhine, 
entered  without  ceremony  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden, 
surrounded  the  chateau  of  Etfenheim,  and  took  the  duke  of 
Enghien  prisoner,  the  loth  of  March,  1804.  [For  the  follow- 
ing part  of  the  transaction,  see  Bon  apajltk.]  The  duke  was 
tried  before  a  secret  court,  which  was  evidently  influenced 
in  its  decision  by  fear  of  the  first  consul,  and  whose  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  with  a  most  indecent  haste.  The 
duke  was  found  guilty  of  all  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  some  of  which  were  never  proved.  Even  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  court  for  a  respite  to  the  prisoner  was  over- 
ruled by  Savary,  who  was  present  at  the  sitting  as  a  sort  of 
extra-judicial  authority  to  watch  over  the  proceedings.  It 
was  altogether  a  dark  a  Hair  worthy  of  the  worst  times  of  the 
old  monarchy.  Bonaparte  at  the  time  openly  avowed  to  the 
Council  of  State  his  firm  purpose  of  making  an  example  of 
the  duke  in  order  to  deter  the  other  Bourbon  princes  and 
their  pariizans  from  plotting  against  him  in  future.  (Thi- 
baudeau  Le  Consulat  et  V Empire,  vol.  iii.  eh.  41.)  And  again, 
at  St.  Helena,  almost  at  his  dying  hour,  he  took  upon  him- 
self ulone  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  deed.  (Testament 
de  Napoletm.)  After  the  Restoration,  Hulliu,  president 
of  the  court,  Savary,  Caulincourt,  and  others  who  liad  a 
share  in  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  the  duke,  wrote 
each  in  justification  or  extenuation  of  their  respective  con- 
duct. The  fate  of  the  duke  of  Enghien  excited  interest 
and  commiseration  throughout  Europe;  he  was  young, 
brave,  amiable,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  Bour- 
bon princes. 

ENGHIEN.    [Hainault.] 

ENGINEERING  (from  the  French  word  engin)  is  pro- 
perly the  art  of  constructing  and  using  engines  or  machines; 
but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  that  of  executing  such  works 
as  are  the  objects  of  civil  and  military  architecture,  in  which 
machinery  is  in  general  extensively  employed. 

A  distinction  has  long  been  made  between  the  civil  and 
military  engineer;  and  since  every  thing  relating  to  the 
service  of  artillery  is  now  confided  to  a  particular  corps,  the 
dutv  of  the  military'  engineer  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
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construction  of  fortifications,  both  permanent  and  temporary, 
including  the  trenches  and  batteries  required  in  besieging 
places ;  also  of  barracks,  magazines,  and  other  works  con- 
nected with  warlike  affairs. 

The  profession  of  the  civil  engineer  comprehends  the 
design  and  execution  of  every  great  work  by  which  com- 
merce and  the  practice  of  the  useful  arts  may  be  facilitated. 
Thus,  in  creating  or  improving  the  communications  of  a 
country,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  road  through 
hills  or  over  valleys  or  rivers,  or  to  excavate  a  canal  in  con- 
nection with  the  waters  by  which  it  may  be  supplied,  and 
to  build  the  locks  for  retaining  the  surface  at  different  levels, 
in  different  places,  when  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are 
considerable.  He  raises  embankments  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  or  to  reclaim  the  land  which  it 
may  have  covered,  and  dams  to  break  the  force  of  its  waves 
at  the  mouths  of  natural  harbours.  He  renders  rivers  navi- 
gable when  their  course  is  obstructed  by  rocks  or  banks  ;  he 
forms  docks  or  artificial  harbours  where  ships  may  remain 
in  security ;  and  he  is  required  to  penetrate  by  mines  to 
vast  depths  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  within  tlie  bosom  of  the  earth.  Such  are  the 
occupations  of  this  important  class  of  men ;  and  it  is  ne- 
cossary  to  observe  that  they  frequently,  in  addition,  prac- 
tise the  avocation  of  the  machinist  in  executing  the  presses, 
mills,  looms,  and  other  great  machines  employed  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  ;  particularly  in  constructing  steam- 
engines  and  the  apparatus  by  which  they  arc  rendered  avail- 
able for  giving  motion  to  ships,  carriages,  or  machinery. 

In  France  the  title  of  engineer  is  extended  to  persons 
who  are  employed  for  the  public  service  in  trigonometrical 
surveying  in  the  interior  of  a  country  or  on  the  coasts,  and 
in  the  practice  of  naval  architecture.  The  French  have 
thus  a  corps  of  in^enieurs  geographes,  of  ingenieurs  d'hy- 
drographio,  and  of  ing6nieurs  de  marine. 

Engineering  must  have  originated  with  the  first  applica- 
tion of  a  lever  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  mass  of  any 
material  which  exerted  a  resistance  exceeding  the  unas- 
sisted strength  of  man :  by  observing  the  effects  produced 
in  operations  of  that  nature,  the  laws  of  the  action  of  bodies 
on  one  another  were  gradually  discovered,  and  mechanics, 
the  science  of  the  engineer,  arose. 

Archimedes,  in  addition  to  the  title  of  geometer,  may 
with  justice  claim  that  of  mechanician  ;  and  in  fact  he  is 
the  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  applied  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mixed  mathematical  sciences.  Besides 
demonstrating  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever,  he 
determined  the  centre  of  gravity  in  bodies  of  certain  forms, 
and  the  positions  in  which  bodies  remain  in  equilibrio  in  a 
fluid ;  and  from  the  celebrity  he  acquired  among  the  an- 
tients  by  the  mechanical  contrivances  which,  according  to 
Polybius,  he  put  in  practice  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  we 
may  conclude  that  if  those  contrivances  were  not  his  own 
inventions,  they  must  have  contained  improvements  upon 
such  as  had  been  in  use  before  his  time. 

Vitruvius  wrote  his  treatise  on  architecture  during  the 
reign,  as  it  is  generally  believed,  of  Vespasian.  In  that 
treatise  he  describes  the  manner  of  building  the  walls  and 
towers  for  fortifying  towns,  the  construction  of  temples, 
ba>ilicjc,  theatres,  and  private  dwellings;  he  describes  the 
principal  military  engines  which  were  then  in  use  ;  ho  also 
gives  some  account  of  machines  for  drawing  and  raising 
weights,  of  engines  for  raising  water,  and  of  mills  turned 
by  water  for  grinding  corn.  The  work  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  comprehending  every  important  object  con- 
nected with  engineering  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Now  he  states,  in  the  proem  to  the  first  book,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  have  the  charge  of  the 
warlike  engines ;  and  in  another  place,  that  he  had  de- 
signed and  executed  a  basilica  at  Fanum;  it  is  evident 
therefore  that  he  united  in  his  person  the  character  of  en- 
gineer and  architect ;  and  among  the  antients  the  profes- 
sion of  the  former  seems  to  have  been  always  included  in 
that  of  the  latter.  The  *  machinarius'  was  probably  the 
artificer  who  executed  the  civil  and  military  machines,  or 
the  petty  officer  who,  at  the  siege  of  a  fortress,  superin- 
tended the  service  of  the  engines. 

Of  the  national  works  executed  by  the  antients,  and 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  properly  falling  within  the 
province  of  the  engineer,  one  of  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  intimation  is  the  canal  uniting  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Nile,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  begun  by  Sesostris,  or, 
according  to  Herodotus,  by  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammeti- 


chus,  and  finished  by  Darius  the  First.  The  canal  of 
Xerxes  across  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  is 
another  example  of  works  of  this  kind.  The  introduction 
of  arches  in  works  of  magnitude  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  the  profession  of  the  architectural 
engineer,  as  the  idea  of  giving  to  blocks  of  stone  a  form 
which  would  enable  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  balanced 
rest  by  their  mutual  pressures,  the  discovery  of  the  means 
of  arranging  them  on  a  curve  surface,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  magnitudes  of  the  piers  or  abutments  so  that 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  vault  might  be  adequately  re- 
sisted, imply  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  power  than  is 
exhibited  in  covering  a  space  with  a  horizontal  roof.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  [Cloaca]  at  Rome  is  probably  the  most 
antient  example  in  Europe  of  this  scientific  construction; 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  various  arches  of  the 
Therma>  and  of  other  public  buildings  both  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces,  such  as  aqueducts  and  bridges,  attest  the 
grandeur  of  the  design,  combined  with  purposes  of  public 
utility,  which  characterized  the  architects  who  lived  under 
the  early  emperors. 

Vitruvius  enumerates  several  Greeks  who  had  written  on 
machinery ;  but  from  his  time  to  that  in  which  Italy  rose 
again  to  importance  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  little  is 
known  concerning  the  state  of  engineering  in  Europe.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  Cardan,  Guido 
Ubaldi,  Valerius,  and  Galileo,  in  that  country,  and  Stevinus, 
Huygcns,  and  Descartes,  in  the  north,  are  distinguished  as 
cultivators  of  theoretical  mechanics.  Galileo  particularly 
deserves  to  be  named  for  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  his  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  measure- 
ment of  time,  and  for  his  theory  of  projectiles.  From  his 
day  to  the  present  almost  every  distinguished  mathema- 
tician, both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  country,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  the  mechanical  sciences. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  most  celebrated  practical  engineers  were  Bru- 
nelleschi,  who  built  the  dome  of  St.  Mary  at  Florence; 
Pcruzzi,  San  Gallo,  and  Michel  Angclo,  who  executed 
that  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  San  Mich  soli,  the  supposed  in- 
ventor of  the  bastion  system  of  fortification ;  ana  to  these 
may  be  added  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  St. 
PauFs  Cathedral  in  London. 

In  Holland  and  in  the  north  of  Italy  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  low  grounds  against  the  inundations  of  the 
seas  and  rivers,  and  of  obtaining  an  inland  navigation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  gave  rise  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  branch  of  engineering  which  relates  to  hydraulic 
constructions ;  and  the  invention  of  the  lock  for  canals  is 
believed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  former  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Indeed  we  find  the 
profession  practised  in  those  countries  on  an  extensive  scale 
when  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  capable  of  under- 
taking the  formation  of  a  canal  to  drain  the  ground.  Before 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  the  practice 
to  send  to  Holland  for  an  engineer  when  any  work  of  that 
nature  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  extension  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
soon  after  that  period,  and  the  consequent  augmentation 
both  of  its  internal  and  foreign- commerce,  called  forth  all 
the  energies  of  the  people,  who,  at  length,  in  the  works  per- 
formed for  facilitating  the  means  of  communicating  between 
one  place  and  another,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  useful 
arts,  rose  to  an  eminence  which  other  nations  have  not 
been  able  to  attain.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned 
the  numerous  canals  and  railways  which  intersect  the 
country ;  the  majestic  bridges  executed  in  stone  over  the 
Thames;  in  cast-iron  over  the  Avon,  the  Thames,  &c; 
and  those  on  the  suspension  principle  at  the  Menai  and  at 
Hammersmith.  And  among  the  men  to  whose  useful 
talents  in  this  branch  of  engineering  the  nation  is  indebted 
may  be  named  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Jessop,  Telford,  the 
Rennies,  and  Brunei. 

The  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  or  rather  its  improve- 
ment in  1769;  opened  a  new  field  for  the  talent  of  the  en- 
gineer in  the  numerous  uses  to  which  the  machine  became 
applicable.  Before  the  time  of  Watt  it  had  been  employed 
only  as  a  pump  to  raise  water ;  but  this  mechanician,  by 
converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  beam  into  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  rendered  it  capable,  not  only  of  replacing, 
with  greatly  augmented  energy,  the  power  of  wind,  water, 
or  horses,  in  giving  motion  to  machinery  for  the  purposes 
required  in  the  arts,  but  also  of  serving  as  a  first  mover  fit 
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propelling  vessels  through  water,  or  for  drawing  carriages 
over  land. 

The  course  of  education  by  which  a  student  may  qualify 
himself  to  become  an  engineer,  whether  civil  or  military, 
must  necessarily  comprehend  a  greater  extent  bath  of  the 
pure  and  physical  sciences  than  would  he  required  for  a 
person  who  is  to  follow  any  other  profession.  It  will  be, 
perhaps  for  ever,  a  matter  of  opinion  how  much  mathematics 
should  enter  into  a  school  course  of  engineering ;  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  some  persons  who  contend  that  no  more  is 
required  than  would  serve  to  compute  the  cost  of  materials 
and  the  wages  of  labour ;  this,  ana  tho  observation  of  ex- 
isting examples,  being  supposed  sufficient  to  enable  a  man 
to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  It  is  not  how- 
ever with  such  knowledge  only  that  an  engineer  is  qualified 
to  design  an  important" work  which  it  may  be  required  to 
conduct  under  new  and  difficult  circumstances.  Mere 
science  certainly  cannot  make  a  man  an  engineer;  for 
analytical  formula)  relating  to  mechanical  equilibrium  or 
operations,  being  necessarily  founded  on  tho  erroneous  as- 
samp  lion  that  materials  are  perfectly  hard,  perfectly  smooth, 
&c,  and  that  the  actions  of  bodies  on  one  another  are 
subject  to  invariable  laws,  have  no  practical  utility  unless 
corrected  by  observation  and  experiment.  On  the  other 
hand,  mere  diligence  in  observing  llie  results  of  practical 
operations  will  never  raise  a  man  to  proficiency  in  art 
aniens  he  is  gifted  with  very  extraordinary  powers.  A 
judicious  combination  of  theory  and  practice  is  indispen- 
sable, and  such  a  combination  can  only  be  made  by  a  man 
in  whom  great  natural  talent  is  blended  with  all  the  aids 
lhat  the  sciences  can  afford. 

Of  the  military  engineer  it  may  be  said  that  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  more  minute  details  of  construction  is 
required  than  would  suffice  in  tho  civil  practitioner ;  be- 
*au*e  it  may  happen  that  tho  former  is  called  upon  to  exer- 
rlse  his  profession  in  some  colony  where  workmen  ade- 
quately skilled  in  the  mechanical  operations  may  be  wanting. 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work  may  then  become  impos- 
sible, should  the  officer  not  be  qualified  to  give  the  neccs- 
lary  instructions  to  those  who  are  placed  under  his  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  schools  of  this  country 
there  prevails  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  studies 
frhich  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general  term  *  lite- 
rature ;'  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  of 
he  sciences  and  arts  in  promoting  tho  prosperity  of  the 
lation,  there  is  not,  if  we  except  the  military  schools  at 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  Addiscombe,  any  place  of  edu- 
ration  where  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  science  of  the 
ligitieer.  In  a  discourse  delivered  by  M.  Bureaux  do 
Piisv,  which  was  printed  in  1790,  it  is  stated  that  the 
inpils,  on  entering  the  Ecole  dc  Genie  at  Meziere.%  were 
equired  to  undergo  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
ind  drawing.  And  these  branches  of  science  are  said  to 
>e  but  the  key  to  those  taught  at  the  institution  itself,  which 
ire  stcreotomy  (the  art  of  representing  the  sections  of 
©lids),  the  principles  of  carpentry,  civil  and  military  archi- 
eetnre,  perspective,  the  theory  of  shadows,  and  surveying ; 
ind  with  these  are  said  to  have  been  combined  the  science 
>f  military  tactics  and  a  course  of  chemistry.  If  the  above 
tranches  of  study  were  considered  requisite  for  the  Ecole 
le  Genie,  much  more,  omitting  only  that  which  relates  to 
actios,  would  they  be  proper  for  the  civil  engineer,  who  is 
ailed  upon  to  design  and  cany  into  execution  works  of  far 
freatcT  complexity  than  those  which  appertain  to  the 
ciencc  of  war. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  knowledge  which  a  boy,  at 
he  age  of  entering  a  public  school,  can  have  of  the  inflni- 
esimal  calculus  and  mechanics  must  be  very  superficial ; 
nd  it  would  perhaps  suffice  if  he  then  possessed  a  compc- 
ent  knowledge  of  plane  geometry,  trigonometry,  men-ura- 
ion,  and  common  algebra.  But  it  is  correct  to  say  that, 
eforc  a  youth  is  placed  in  tho  office  of  a  practical  engineer, 
lis  education  should  have  comprehended  most  of  the  sub- 
jects above  enumerated,  particularly  the  principal  proposi- 
tons  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics ;  since  it 
i  scarcely  probable  "that  the  means  of  instruction  will 
fterwards  he  within  his  reach,  even  were  he  led  by  in- 
li nation  to  seek  them. 

The  institution  of  civil  engineers  which  was  formed  at 
«ondon  in  1828  cannot  fail,  by  the  publication  of  its  trans- 
itions, to  be  the  means  of  greatly  assisting  such  persons  as 
aay  hereafter  enter  the  profession ;  and,  through  them,  of 
endering  service  to  society  itself!    Even  established  prac- 


titioners may  occasionally  derive  benefit  from  the"  theore- 
tical investigations  and  the  practical  details  of  construction 
which  aro  the  subjects  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings 
of  the  members. 

The  professions  of  an  architect  and  of  an  engineer,  as 
they  are  practised  at  present,  may  be  said  to  coincido  with 
one  another  to  a  certain  extent.'  The  members  of  both 
must  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  quality  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  foundations  of  their  buildings  are  to 
be  laid;  they  must  be  acquainted  with  the  capacities  of 
different  materials,  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  for  resisting  the 
strains  to  which  such  materials  may  bo  exposed,  so  that 
sufficient  strength  may  be  obtained  with  a  duo  attention  to 
economy ;  aud  they  must  equally  attend  to  the  principles 
of  equilibrium  in  their  roofs,  arches,  and  domes,  arranging 
the  beams,  bars,  or  voussoirs  so  that  they  may  remain  ai 
rest  with  as  little  strain  as  possible  upon  the  councciing 
ties  by  which  the  joints  are  strengthened.  But  hero  the 
two  professions  diverge  from  one  another:  while  the  en- 
gineer has  to  determine,  by  a  process  of  levelling,  the  pro- 
file of  the  ground  on  perhaps  an  extensive  line  of  country, 
for  a  road  or  a  canal ;  or  has  to  determine  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  his  retaining  walls  so  that  they  may  resist 
tha, pressure  of  earth  or  water  against  ihem ;  or,  finally,  to 
devise  methods  of  rendering  the  action  of  his  moving  powers 
uniform,  and  of  transmitting  them  through  a  train  of  ma- 
chinery to  the  place  where  the  effect  is  to  be  produced,-^  Vic 
architect  is  engaged  in  designing  the  external  forms  and 
internal  arrangements  of  edifices,  in  wlvJi,  whether  in- 
tended as  palaces  or  private  dwellings,  or  as  buildings  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  religion  or  of  the  state,  architec- 
tonic beauty  must  be  combined  with  fitness  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  aro  intended. 

ENGLAND,  originally  JOigla-land,  Englt>-lund9  and 
Engle-lomf,  means  the  land  of  tho  Angles,  Aengles,  or 
Kngles.  The  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  appears  to  havo 
preserved  its  proper  sound  mo^t  completely  in  the  French 
Angleterrc.  In  the  languages  of  the  Teutonic  family  it  has 
generally  slid  into  the  thinner  sound  of  E  or  Ae9  which  is 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  the  same  with  our  English  a  in  such 
a  word  as  made.  Thus  the  Dutch  say  Engeland,  and  the 
Germans  En  fir /and,  spelling  the  word  exactly  as  we  do.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  country  we  have  re- 
ceded still  farther  from  the  original  form  of  the  word  in  our 
pronunciation  than  in  our  spelling ;  frr  both  in  England 
and  English*  the  first  syllable  is  pronounced  as  if  the  vowel 
were  not  <?,  but  i.  This  last  fact  connects  itself,  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  the  maimer  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
south  of  Europe  both  pronounce  and  write  1  he  word ;  the 
Italians  saying  Inghilterr<i>  the  Spaniards  Inglcterra,  and 
the  Portuguese  Inglafprra.  But  these  forms  may  have 
been  adopted  cither  from  an  imitation  of  the  English  pro- 
nunciation, or  from  some  tendency  peculiar  to  the  languages 
of  the  Latin  family  (in  which  case  it  is  possiblo  that  our 
present  pronunciation  of  the  word  may  be  an  innovation  de- 
rived, probably  not  longer  ago  than  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Spain  or  Italy);  or  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  forms  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
English  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word  on  the  other,  may 
bo  so  many  independent  exemplifications  of  a  tendency  to 
farther  and  farther  attenuation  natural  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  this  position,  the  reduction  from  e  to  i  being  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  process  by  which  the  broad  a  had  been 
previously  converted  into  e  or  ae. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all  events,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is,  as  we  have  just  explained  it,  the  land  or  country 
of  the  Angles.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied tho  south  of  Britain  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  the  names  of  the  Saxons  or  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  each 
of  these  appellations  is  apt  to  lead  to  some  misapprehension. 
To  begin  with  the  latter:  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  and 
language  seem  commonly  to  be  understood  the  nation  and 
language  of  the  English  Saxons,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Saxons  of  Germany ;  indeed  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  often 
called  tho  English  Saxons  (for  instance,  in  Gibson's  transla- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannia,  pp.  154- 1  Gb;.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, wo  believe,  the  word  is  altogether  a  modern  fonnation. 
Our  ancestors  before  the  Norman  Conquest  did  not  call 
themselves  Anglo-Saxons,  as  meaning  the  English  Saxona 
or  the  Saxons  of  England.  Asser  indeed  designates  Alfred 
as  Angul-Saxonum  Rex ;  but  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  awkward  compound  term  appears  to  have 
been,  not  the  English  Saxons,  but  the  Angles  or  English 
and  tho  Saxons.    When  the  £auroL^ax\.<&  ^^^>&a&ss&. 
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alone  was  spoken  of,  they  were  never  called  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  English  Saxons,  but  simply  the  Saxons,  or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  the  West  or  East  or  South  Saxons. 
Then,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  term  Saxons:  that 
name,  we  believe,  was  never  used  among  our  ancestors 
themselves,  in  the  times  before  the  Norman  conquest,  as 
applicable  to  the  general  population  of  South  Britain :  they 
confined  it  to  that  particular  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  of  Saxon  lineage,  and  which  did  not  occupy  half 
the  country.  It  is  true  that  foreigners  did  not  always 
strictly  observe  this  distinction,  but  often  spoke  of  the  whole 
people  as  Saxons,  naturally  misled  both  by  the  greater 
celebrity  of  that  name  for  some  ages  before  the  settlement 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  other  kindred  tribes  in  Britain,  and 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  first  of  those  invaders  that  ar- 
rived in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Jutes  and  Saxons. 
We  easily  account  in  this  way  for  the  application  of  the  term 
Saxons  to  the  entire  body  of  the  new  population  by  the 
Welsh  writer  Gildas,  and  for  its  having  apparently  been 
generally  used  in  the  same  comprehensive  sense  both  by 
the  Welsh  and  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Sassenash  is  still  the  name  given  to  the 
English  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  by  the  Welsh ;  and 
antiently  the  southern  part  of  the  present  Scotland,  which 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  population  of  English  descent, 
■■"■*  known  in  the  more  northern  parts  by  the  name  of 
'a  or  Saxony.  The  prevalence,  again,  of  the  term 
rJern  times,  as  applied  to  the  entire  population 
o<  x  botk-  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  to  the  lan- 

guage Hum  spoketi  in  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  prin- 
cipally to  the  appropriation  of  the  term  English  iu  another 
sense,  namely,  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  language  of  the 
country  since  the  Conquest,  and  also  perhaps  in  part  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  state  which  eventually  obtained  the 
general  sovereignty  in  the  times  previous  to  the  Conquest 
having  been  a  Saxon  state.  But  the  name  by  which  the 
entire  population  was  commonly  described  in  those  times 
by  natives  of  the  country  was  certainly  not  the  Saxons,  but 
the  Angles  or  the  English ;  and  that  from  the  earliest  date 
to  which  our  evidence  on  the  subject  extends.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  use  of  the  term  English  as  the  common 
national  appellative  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Bede,  himself  an  Angle,  having  entitled  his  his- 
tory 'Historia  Bcclesiastica  Gent  is  Anglorum,'  and  having, 
in  conformity  with  that  title,  applied  the  name  Angli 
throughout  the  work  as  the  general  designation  of  his 
countrymen.  But  the  use  of  tne  name  in  that  compre- 
hensive sense  appears  to  be  considerably  older 'than  the! 
time  of  Bede,  who  died  in  a.d.  735.  We  find  the  Kentish 
king  Ethelbert,  considerably  more  than  a  century  before 
this,  subscribing  himself  to  a  charter  '  Ego  Ethelbert  us, 
Rex  Anglorum,'  in  virtue  apparently  of  his  dignity  as  Bret- 
walcla  or  supreme  monarch,  which  he  held  from  about  the 
year  589  till  his  death  in  616.  Taking  this  fact  along  with 
the  other,  which  is  unquestionable,  that  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  after  they  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country,  although  their  own  state  was  Saxon,  yet  called 
themselves,  not  kings  of  the  Saxons,  but  kings  of  the  Angles 
and  of  England,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  latter  had 
all  along  been  the  names  by  which  the  whole  people  and 
country  were  commonly  known,  and  that  Bede  in  employ- 
ing them  as  he  did  only  followed  antecedent  usage.  We 
believe  the  country  to  have  been  called  England,  and  the 
people  and  their  language  English,  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity. 

To  the  circumstances  of  that  introduction  we  would  trace 
this  use  of  the  names.  The  captives  from  Britain  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  market-place  of  Rome,  who  first  drew  upon 
their  country  the  attention  of  Gregory,  afterwards  pope, 
were  Angles,  as  the  well-known  pun,  'They  would  be  not 
Angles,  but  angels,  if  they  were  but  Christians,'  which  the 
name  of  their  nation  and  their  fair  appearance  suggested  to 
Gregory,  may  remind  us.  It  was  the  Angles,  therefore,  that 
Gregory  formed  the  desire  of  converting ;  and  it  was  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Britain  considered  as  Angles  that  Augustine 
and  his  companions  were  some  years  afterwards  sent  as 
missionaries.  These  circumstances  were  enough  to  fix  the 
name  as  the  proper  Christian  appellation  of  the  nation.  It 
was  that  by  which  the  people  had  been  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries before  their  arrival  among  them,  and  which  the 
anecdote  of  Gregory  would  doubtless  endear  to  these  holy 
men  and  to  their  disciples.  Hence  its  assumptipn  by  their 
~-\l  convert  Ethelbert,  taking,  in  his  quality  of  supreme 
vrch,  the  title  of  Rex  Anglorum,  as  already  noticed.  It 


was  of  course  also  the  most  appropriate  appellation  which 
Bede,  writing  the  history  of  the  church  thus  planted,  could 
employ.  And  although  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  the 
first  who  so  applied  it,  the  constant  use  of  it  in  his  great 
work  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  had  much  effect 
in  establishing  its  acceptation  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had 
been  there  employed.  In  this  way  the  terms  England  and 
English  very  soon  came  into  universal  use  as  the  proper 
names  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  language,  just  at 
they  are  at  this  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Bede,  which,  repeated  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  the  only  distinct  account  we  possess 
of  the  invaders  from  the  Continent  who  effected  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  they 
consisted  principally  of  three  nations  or  tribes,  the  Jutes, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles.    (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  1 5.)    In  an- 
other place,  however  (v.  1 0),  he  mentions  Frisians  as  being 
mixed  with  these ;  and  there  are  other  antient  testimonies 
to  the  same  effect,  especially  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pro- 
cop  i  us  (Dell.  Goth.  iv.  20),  where,  in  his  account  of  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Brittia,  he  describes  it  as  inha- 
bited by  three  nations,  the  Angles,  the  Frisones,  and  those  of 
the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  Britons  ("AyyiXoi  rt  tat 
ftpiaaoviQ  icai  o\  ry  VTjtrtp  oudjwpoi  Bpirrovcc)>  each  of  which  na- 
tions had  a  king.    Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Rise  and  Progreti 
qfthe  Eng.  Com.,  pp.  41,  42)  considers  the  name  Frisians  in 
this  passage  to  include  both  the  Jutes  and  the  Angles,  ts 
well  as  the  Frisians  proper,  all  these  apparently  being  alike 
Belgic  tribes.    'By  the   Frisians,'   he  adds,    'Hengist  is 
deemed  to  be  a  Frisian  king;  and  the  legend  of  Rowcna, 
or,  as  they  term  her,  Ronix,  is  incorporated  in  their  his- 
tory.   A  better  proof  of  affinity  is  to  be  found  in  the  resem- 
blance of  the  Frisic  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages,  which  m 
many  instances  amounts  to  an  absolute  identity.    But  the 
most  conclusive  argument  of  the  unity  of  the  nations  is  de- 
duced from  the  judgments  dictated  by  Wulemar,  and  incor- 
porated in  their  respective  laws  of  the  Frisians  and  Angles, 
showing  thereby  that  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  common 
legislator.'    It  is  to  be  recollected,  that  antiently  the  Fri- 
sians appear  to  have  been  spread,  in  detached  settlements, 
along  tne  whole  line  of  the  coast  from  the  Schelde  to  the    I 
North  Sea.    Down  to  the  eighth  century,  what  was  called 
the  Greater  Friesland  (or  Frisia  Major),  then  forming  put 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  extended  all  the  way  iron 
the  Schelde  to  the  Weser.    But  the  Frisians  who  passed 
over  into  Britain  with  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  were 
most  probably  the  Strandfrisii,  or  inhabitants  of  the  small 
district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland  (Frisia  Minor),  Kin? 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Northstrand,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Schleswig.     (See  further  upon  this  subject  Usher.  Antiq. 
Eccles.  Brit.,  p.  397  ;  and  Turner,  Hist.  Artg.  Sax.  I  306.) 

We  may  here  observe  that,  although  it  lias  been  com- 
monly assumed  that  our  present  Teutonic  speech  was 
brought  over  by  these  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other  kindred 
tribes  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  there  arc  not  wanting 
some  writers  who  contend  that  it  has  been  known  in  the 
island  from  a  much  earlier  date.  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pen- 
nicuick  was,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  who  advanced 
the  opinion  that  the  Belgic  tribes  who,  according  to  Cms*, 
occupied  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  southern 
coast  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  spoke,  not  a  Celtic, 
but  a  Teutonic  dialect ;  in  other  words,  a  language  radically 
the  same  with  that  brought  over  many  ages  afterward*  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.  His  *  Dissertation  on  the  Antient 
Language  of  Britain,'  although  written  forty  years  before, 
was  not  published  till  1 782,  when  it  appeared'  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Tonographica  Britannic*,'  4to, 
London.  Pinkertun,  in  his  'Inquiry  into  the  History  of 
Scotland9  (first  published  in  1789),  claims  the  credit  of 
having  made  the  same  discovery  two  vears  before  he  saw 
Sir  J.  Clerk's  Dissertation.  '  It  is  one,%  he  observes, 4 which  " 
in  the  history  of  no  other  country  would  have  been  reserved 
for  this  century,  and  which  I  will  venture  to  say  is  more 
important  to  English  history  than  any  yet  made,  or  that 
can  be  made.  For  it  not  only  adds  seven  centuries  to  the 
history  of  Englishmen,  as  such,  but  will,  if  duly  attended 
to,  put  the  whole  history  of  law,  manners,  antiquities,  &c, 
in  England,  upon  quite  a  new  and  far  more  interesting 
footing.'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  work  quoted  above, 
also  inclines  to  the  presumption  that '  a  dialect  closely  allied 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  spoken  in  Britain  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  last  invaders '  (p.  27).  This  supposition  cer- 
tainly would  enable  us  to  explain  some  difficulties  not  other- 
wise to  be  easily  got  over,  especially  the  remarkable  fiVt, 


thai,  while  the  old  inhabitants  cannot  be  behoved  to  have 
beer,  the  soil  by  their  invaders  and 

,  but  were  most  probably  retainer!  in  great  numbers 
as  slaves,  both  domestic  and  predial,  no  hint  or  indication 
is  t  I  of  any  distinction  of  language  having  existed 

i at  wore  thus  associated. 
The  first  of  the  Germanic  invaders  that  arrived  after  the 
re  of  the  Romans  are  described  as  having  been  a 
bed*  lurs  named  Hengist  and  If. 

Tb«  UX  449  at  Ebhsllcct,  ivw  an  inland  spot,  but 

then  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wansum,  now  a  mere  rivulet,  which  divides  Thanet 
from  the  rest  of  Kent.  The  name  of  the  Jutes  is  variously 
*ntien  Jutac,  Juitae,  Jotuni,  Geatani,  Giolnc,  Gutae,  J 
ft  is  probably  the  same  name  withGetae,  and  that  again 
ratably  identical  with  Gothi,  Scythae,  and  Sta 
upon  this  subject  Pmkei  ton's  Dissertation  on  the  Sevtht 
orOvths,  chap,  i.)  The  Jutes  who  came  to  Britain  with  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  however,  appear  to  have  come  ini mediately 
from  what  was  formerly  tailed  South  Jutland,  and  is  now 
the  dnchy  of  Schleswig.  They  were  probably,  therefore,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  district  called  the  Lesser  Friesland, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  WU  situated  on  the  ooeel  of 
South  Jutland*  The  Jutes,  according  to  Bede,  were  tlie 
ancestors  of  the  people  of  Kent,  and  also  of  the  inhabitants 
i  o  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  part  of  the  roast  of  Hamp- 
shire  opposite  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Jutes  settled  in  those 
parts,  mixing  most  probably  with  the  former  inhabitants. 

The  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  H  followed  in 

A.IK  47  7  by  I  body  of  Saxons  under  Ella,  who  m 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  next  leader  that  arrived 
warn  Cerdie,  with  another  eoloi  .    lie 

probably  landed  Fome where  on  the  south  const,  nerhai 
Sent hamp ton,  although  one  a e count  makes  Yimnoutn  (in 
Norfolk)  to  have  been  the  place,     The  general  I 
the  Saxons,  of  which  their  connection  with  Britain  I 
only  a  very  small   portion,  will  be  treated  of  in  another 
article.     At  this  period  the  name,  in  il  lnprcheu- 

site  acceptation,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  that,  not  of 
one  nation,  but  of  a  threat  confederacy  of  nations,  the  ter- 
rito:  iedhywhic  m\  the  Baltic  far  into 

the  interior  of  Germany.     We  are  inclined  however  to  de- 
rive the  Saxon  invaders  of  Britain  from  the  immediate  vi- 
lUllic,  most  probably  from  ihe  country  now 
_   the  duchy  of  HolMein,  with   perhaps  part  of  the 
" ,  of  Hanover,  or  tha  west  of  Meckleuburg.    Thus  si- 
Mould  be  the  next  iv  of  the  Jut 

And  ihis  appears  to  be  the  district  which  their 
eendants  recognized  a<  the  country  of  their  mi- 
ne land,  as  they  called  iU  of  the 

i  the  account  of  C  Ufred 

,  in  his  translation  of  the  Ge  igraphy  of  <  h 

:re  here  d<  a  lying  to  ihe  north 

r  Thurin  t   i  I 

ana  (this  must  mean  the  Strandfrisians) ;  I 
inuUi  of  the  Aetfc  (the  Elbe)  and 
and  Silk 
nnrk).     Bede  expressly  brings   the 
is  from  'the   land   I  the  country  of 

They  appear  to  havo  eventual 
ex,    Middlesex,  the  south   part  of  Hertford, 
ith  ihe  exception  of  the  c 
:he  UU*  of  Wight),  Berks,  Wilt-,  Dorset,  somerset, 
,  and  part  of  Cornwall 
It  was  not  till  t  :7  thai  the  first  Angles  arrived. 

that  made  a  succession  oj  under 

bean  yo-es. 
In  547(  bov 
aore  numerous  bod)  of  them  than  had  set  appeared 
tider  the  conduct  of  Ida  on  the  coast  between  the 
and  the   Forth,   and  ev.  thtwhed   ihem- 

in  the  o  Ihe  north  of  tho  II umber,    FJ 

has  ment. 
!  the  Jtttes,  i  the  Angli  along  with  several 

id  th      I  .    and    sur- 

ction  oj    their  rivers  and 
;  ir  however  as  anything  can  of  his 

appears  lo  place  ibem  somewhere  in  the 
da  of  Jutland.     This  is  ihe  situation   which  is  as- 
;.:m  both  by  Bede  and  other  aulieut  English 

from 
:   Anglia,   and  which  from  that  time  tiH 
to  hare  remained  waste)  between  Ihe  pi 


of  the  Jutes  and  the  old  Saxons,  descended  the  East 
Angles,  the  Mercians,  the  race  of  the  Northumbrians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  England/  Alfred,  in  his 
r  Orosius,'  also  places  the  Angles  in  Ihe  Danish  countries 
on  the  Baltic  And  Ethelwerd,  a  writer  of  the  eleventh 
century,  describe!  Old  Auglia  M  ritmtted  between  the 
us  and  the  Jutes,  and  S4  having  the  city  of  Bchleftwig  for 
•  1  I'al.  Tins  account  is  adopted  by  Camden:  *  Seeing,* 
he  el  sen  Jmtl.md  and  Holsatia  or  H 

stein  (the  antii  nail  pro- 

vince in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  under  the  oil 
Flcmsburg,  called  at  this  day  Angel,  which  Lindebergitts  in 
his  r  us  Little  England,  I  aw  pretty  well  assured 

that  I  have  found  Ihe  antient  seat  of  our  forefathers,  and 
that  from  this  verv  place  the  Angles  came  into  our  island.* 
{Brit.  IntrocL}    T*his  district  of  Angel,  or  Angeln,  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  in  his  'Travels/  part 
4to.,  Lon.  181*J:— *  It  is  i  ;.lu,f  he   says  *  but  this 

word  il  Pronounced  exactly  as  we  pronounce  England,  or 
Engelonde.  (This  is  not  very  intelligible).  'We  weresuxpri  M  1 
at  the  number  of  English  met;   and  rescmblat 

is  not  confined  to  features.  Many  articles  of  dress,  and 
many  customs,  are  common  to  the  two  countries.  The 
method  of  cultivating  and  dividing  the  land  U  the  same  in 
both;  the  meadows  bounded  by  quickset  hedges,  or  by 
fences  made  of  intertwisted  boughs,  reminded  us  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex.  The  natural  appearance  of  the  country 
is  also  like  the  south  of  England,  being  diversified  by 
numerous  bills  and  valleys,  adorned  with  flout  ods 

and  fertile  fields*1     Atigcln,  however,  is  not,  as  Dr.  CI d 
calls  it,  *  the  part  of  k-swick  which  a  traveller 

must  pass  in  his  route  from  tlensburgb  to  Apenradc*     It 
lies  all  to  the  south  of  Flensburg,     [  Angeln.]    The  Angles 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Eng- 
land, witfi  the  exception  of  the  parts  already  mentioned 
occupied  by  the  Jutes  and  Saxons;   in  other  words,  of  all 
England  to  the  north  of  the  Bristul  Avon  and  the  Thn:i 
except  the  present  counties  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  | 
of  Hertford.     They  also  extended  their  settlements  over  a 
great  part  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

The  following  were  the  kingdoms  founded  by  the  severe] 
invading  bands,  the  dates  being  those  assigned  in  the  v 
able  summaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  histor  l\ 

Palgrave  in  his  Appendix  of  Proofs  and  Illustrate  oi 
Rite  and  Progress  of  tlie  English  t  dth,  p,  cexxix 

— cccxl : — 

1.  Kent,  consisting  of  Ihe  present  cm  me, 
founded  by  Hengist  and  \\ 

a. ix  m  Msc  or  Eric,  the  son  »n<i 

Hengist,  the  kings  of  Kent  acquired  the  name  of  jEscingsaV 

Kent  subsisted  as  an  independent  state  till  iis  conquest 

annexed  t                   by  Egbert;  but  fiir  at  I 

after  that  date  it  is  still  L  as  a  separate  tbougli 

subordinate  kingdom. 

2.  Sussex,  consisting  of  the  p  mty  of  tl 

led  by  Ella,  whose  follon  »ns,  an. 

In   tD. Gfifl  it  was  conquer  idwalia,  kii 

and  appears  to  have  reran  i  her 

io  that  state  or  to  Mercia,  In  828  it  Anally  submitted  to 
and  'from  tins  period/  says  Sir  F.  Palgrave. 
md   Surrey  appear  to  have  been  considered 

\Wssex,  hut  us  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  K  -  with  it1 

sex,   including  (in    i 
Hants  with  the  Beraa,  Wilts,  Dorset 

Devon,  and  part  of  Cornv  led  by  Cerdie.  and 

in  Cynrie,  wh  ers  were  Saxo 

The  i  Ire  Kle  of 

and  t  island  was 

iex  by  Wulftrre,  Her 

whii  h  if    ■  e,  which 

it  maintained  o  :^>of  its  own  till  ih> 

the  I (Hh  century,  when  it  submitted  to  Kd wo 
In  th<  —836)   tin 

iex  attained  a  supremacy  over  the  oilier  states,  which 
it  never  lost  afterward*.     [Egbkm\] 

As  Essex,  Including  the  present  counties  of  Essex  and 
Middlesex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Hertfordshire,  stip- 

have  been   founded  by  ifiscwiu,  or  Kr> 
whose  followers  were  Saxon < 

',  Palgrave,  'whether  the*  monarchy  eve: 
independence/    It  certainly  became  subject  to  Mci 
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the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  and  in  823  it  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Egbert  of  Wessex. 

5.  Northumbria,  consisting  of  the  sometimes  separate  but 
commonly  united  states  of  Bernicia  and  Deira;  the  former 
(from  tbe  native  name  Bryncich)  including  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot- 
land as  far  as  the  Forth,  founded  by  Ida,  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  a.d.  547 ;  the  latter  (from  the  native  name 
Deifyr)  including  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  York,  and  Lancaster,  founded  by  Ella,  whose 
followers  were  also  Angles,  a.d.  560.  These  two  states 
appear  to  have  coalesced  before  the  beginning  of  tbe 
seventh  century ;  and  after  the  year  655  they  were  never 
separated,  so  long  as  they  retained  their  independence. 
The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  to  the  north 
varied  greatly  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  almost  constant  warfare  which  it  carried  on  with  the 
Scots,  the  Picts,  and  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  history  of  Northumbria 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  detail  of  civil  dissensions,  con- 
fusion, and  bloodshed,  arising  from  the  claims  of  rival  com- 
petitors for  the  throne.  The  Northumbrians  made  a  formal 
submission  to  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  829.  In  8G7  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Danes ;  and  from  this  time  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  remained  independent  under 
princes  of  Danish  race  till  924,  when  both  the  Danes  and 
the  English  inhabitants  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Edward  the  Elder.  Northumbria,  however,  continued  to 
be  governed  by  princes  of  its  own,  who,  although  nominally 
subject  to  the  English  monarch,  took  the  title  of  kings, 
till  952.  After  this  its  rulers  were  only  designated  earls ; 
the  district  forming  sometimes  one  earldom,  sometimes 
two,  under  the  names  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  or  Northum- 
bria and  York.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest  that  the  territories  which  had  formed  this  Saxon 
state  came  to  be  considered  as  strictly  included  within  the 
realm  of  England. 

f>.  East  Anglia,  including  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
and  part  of  Bedfordshire,  founded  by  Uffa,  whose  followers 
were  Angles,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  this  state  took 
the  name  of  Uffingas,  a.d.  571.  The  East  Angles  placed 
themselves  under  the  sovereignty  of  Egbert  of  Wessex 
about  the  year  823,  but  they  continued  for  some  time  after 
this  under  the  immediate  government  of  their  own  kings. 
The  country  was  conquerea  by  the  Danes  in  883 ;  and  it 
was  not  completely  brought  back  under  subjection  to  the 
English  crown  till  after  the  accession  of  Athclstane  in  925. 
From  this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  calder- 
men  or  dukes. 

7.  Mercia,  including  the  counties  of  Chester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Hut- 
land,  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Buckingham,  and  parts  of 
Hertford  and  Bedford,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Crida, 
whose  followers  were  Angles,  a.d.  585.  The  name  Mercia 
has  been  derived,  by  Camden  and  others,  from  the  word 
mcarc,  a  limit;  '  for  the  other  kingdoms,'  it  is  said,  *  bor- 
dered upon  it.'  Lingard  thinks  that  the  people  were  called 
Mercians, '  perhaps  from  the  marshy  district  in  which  they 
iirst  settled.'  •  The  most  probable  explanation,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  given  by  Macpherson,  in  his  '  Annals  of 
Commerce,'  who  observes  that  the  Saxon  name  Myrcna- 
ric  properly  signifies  the  woodland  kingdom,  '  which,'  he 
adds,  l  agrees  very  closely  with  Cuitani,  the  Latinized  name 
of  the  old  British  inhabitants,  signifying  woodland-men,  or 
foresters.'  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Mercia 
was  conquered  by  Oswio,  king  of  Northumbria ;  but  after  a 
few  years  it  recovered  its  independence ;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  next  century  it  had  reduced  to  subjection  both  the 
neighbouring  states  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent.  It  was 
eventually  subjugated  however  about  the  year  825,  by 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  and  although  for  some  time  considered 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  it  continued  ever  after  dependent 
upon  that  state,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  century,  during  which  it  was  overrun  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Danes. 

This  assemblage  of  states  has  been  commonly  called  the 
Heptarchy,  for  which  Mr.  Turner  has  proposed  to  substitute 
the  Octarchy,  on  the  ground  that  Deira  and  Bernicia  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  distinct  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  so  many  as 
seven  of  the  states  co-existed  separately  and  independently. 
Various  small  districts  also  appear  to  have  for  longer  or 


shorter  periods  preserved  an  all  but  nomina  independence  m 
the  midst  of  the  larger  states,  to  some  one  or  other  of  which 
they  were  severally  considered  as  annexed.    Such  were  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  the  Suthrige,  or  Southern  Kingdom,  now 
Surrey ;  the  district  of  Hwiccas,  or  Magesettarn,  which  was 
conterminous  with  the  antient  bishopric  of  Worcester ;  and 
others,  of  which  the  annals  have  been  for  the  first  time 
collected  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.    But  above  all  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  either  term  is  perfectly  admissible, 
if  it  be  intended  to  imply  (as  in  strict  propriety  both  hep- 
tarchy and  octarchy  would  seem  to  do)  that  the  several 
states  were  all  connected  together  into  any  sort  of  union  or 
confederacy;  that  they  formed,  in  fact,  any  political  system 
entitled  to  be  designated  by  one  word  at  all.    We  Ipow 
that  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  one  another,  and  of 
the  existence  of  any  general  controlling  authority,  except 
such  as  one  king  was  occasionally  enabled  to  maintain  over 
the  rest  by  his  sword,  their  history  affords  no  trace.    To 
certain  of  the  kings  however  by  whom  this  temporary  su- 
premacy appears  to  have  been  asserted  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  Bede,  and  after  him,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  have 
attributed  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  that  is,  as  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, Wielder  or  Emperor  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  species  of  superior  honour  and  dignity,  such  as  this 
title  would  imply,  may  have  been  claimed  by  the  princes  in 
question,  and  accorded  to  them  by  those  of  their  neighbours 
whom  they  had  brought  under  subjection,  or  who,  although 
unsubdued,  preferred  not  to  provoke  their  enmity.    Tie 
following  is  the  succession  of  the  Bretwaldas  as  given  by 
Bede : — 1.  Ella,  or  Aelli,  who  was  king  of  Sussex  from  491 
to  518 ;  2.  Coelin,  or  Ceawlin,  who  reigned  in  Wessex  from 
560  to  591,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the  place  of  Bret- 
walda from  568  to  589 ;  3.  Ethilbert,  or  Aedilberct,  who 
was  king  of  Kent  before  568,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
acknowledged  as  Bretwalda  from  589  till  his  death  in  616 ; 
4.  Redwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  from   616  to  624;  5. 
Edwin,  of  Northumbria,  from  624  to  633 ;  6.  Oswald,  of 
Northumbria,  from  635  to  642 ;  7.  Oswio,  of  Northumbria, 
from  642  to  670.    Egbert  of  Wessex  is  reckoned  the  eighth 
Bretwalda,  and  is  considered  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
in  the  year  827.    This  account,  it  will  be  observed,  makes 
the  country  to  have  been  without  any  general  sovereign  for 
about  one  half  of  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Ella  and  the  accession  of  Egbert  The  enumeration 
also  omits  some  kings,  such  as  Ina  of  Wessex,  and  Ofa 
of  Mercia,  who  were  certainly  possessed  of  as  much  power 
as  any  of  those,  excepting  Egbert,  upon  whom  the  title  of 
Bretwalda  is  bestowed. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  title  of  Bretwalda  cannot  well  be 
regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  an  ostentatious  and 
empty  assumption  of  some  of  the  Saxon  kings,  or  an 
epithet  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  flattery  of 
the  chroniclers.  It  certainly  carried  with  it  no  real  or  legal 
authority.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  dismiss  the  vaunt- 
ing claims  put  forward  by  or  for  the  Saxon  Bretwaldas  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  all 
the  nations  of  other  lineage  inhabiting  the  British  islands, 
founded  as  they  are  on  little  else  than  the  interpretation 
put  upon  this  title: 

Lists  of  the  kings  of  the  several  states  of  the  heptarchy 
do  not  exist  in  a  complete  form. .  The  most  perfect  that 
have  been  compiled  are  those  published  by  Sir  Francis 
Palirrave,  which  aro  stated  to  have  been  examined  and 
verified  by  Mr.  Allen.  The  more  remarkable  names  are 
noticed  in  this  Cyclopaedia  in  separate  articles. 

Egbert  of  Wessex,  although  not  strictly  entitled  to  be 
called  the  first  king  of  all  England,  certainly  laid  tbe  foun- 
dation of  what  afterwards  became  the  English  monarchy. 
The  royal  house  of  Wessex  never  lost  the  ascendancy 
which  he  acquired  for  it  so  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  re- 
mained masters  of  England.  It  will  be  convenient  there- 
fore to  begin  from  him  tho  chronological  table  of  the  kings 
of  the  country,  which  is  all  that  we  shall  now  add,  an  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  each  reign  from  this  period  being 
given  in  separate  articles. 

Kings  of  Wessex,  with  which  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex 
were  sometimes  incorporated,  sometimes  connected  as  vassal 
states,  and  to  which  also  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbria acknowledged  a  more  qualified  subordination:— 
a.d.  800.  Egbert,  acknowledged   as  Bretwalda  from  aa 
827. 
836.  Ethelwulf ;— with  Athelstane  till  852,  and  then 
Ethelbert,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 
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.D.  855.  Etholbald;— with  Ethel wulf  (the  preceding  king) 
as  supreme  till  856,  and  Ethelbert  as  subordi- 
nate, in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex. 

8G0.  Ethelbert. 

86G.  Ethered,  or  E their ed  I. 

871.  Alfred  the  Great. 

901.  Edward  the  Elder. 

Kings  of  all  England,  of  the  House  of  Wossex : — 
925.  Athelstane.  958.  Edgar. 

941.  Edmund  I.  975.  Edward  the  Martyr. 

946.  Edred.  978.  Ethel  red  the  Unready 

955.  Edwy.  1016.  Edmund  Ironside. 

Danish  Kings  of  England: — 
1017.  Canute  the  Great. 

1 035.  Hardacnute,  or  Hardicanute,  with  Harold  Hare- 
foot  in  Mercia  and  Northumbria 
1037.  Harold  Harefoot. 
1040.  Hardacnute  restored. 

House  of  Wessex  restored  :— 
.  042.  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Line  of  the  Earls  of  Kent,  &c.  •— 
1  366.  Harold  II. 

Norman  Line  * — 
1 066.  William  the  Conqueror.        1 1 00.  Henry  I. 
1037.  William  Rufus.  1135.  Stephen. 

Line  of  Plantagenet : — 
1 154.  Henry  II.  1*272.  Edward  I. 

1189.  Richard  I.  1307.  Edward  II. 

1199.  John.  13-27.  Edward  III. 

1216.  Henry  III.  1377.  Richard  II 

House  of  Lancaster : — 
1399.  Henry  IV.  1422.  Henry  VI. 

1413.  Henry V. 

House  of  York : — 
1461.  Edward  IV.  1483.  Richard  III. 

1483.  Edward  V. 

House  of  Tudor : — 
1485.  Henry  VII.  1553.  Jane  Grey. 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  1553.  Marv. 

1547.  Edward  VI.  1558.  Elizabeth. 

House  of  Stewart : — 
1603.  James  I.  1625.  Cherles  I. 

Commonwealth,  from  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  in 

1649:— 
1653.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector. 
1660.  Richard  Cromwell,  do. 

House  of  Stewart  restored:— 
1660.  Charles  II.  16&j.  James  II. 

House  of  Orange :  — 
1689.  William  HI.,  with  Man-  II.  till  1695. 

House  of  Stewart  restored: — 
1702.  Anne. 

House  of  Hanover : — 
1714.  George  I.  1820.  George  IV.' 

1727.  George  II.  1830.  William  IV. 

1760.  George  III.  1837.  Victoria. 

ENGLAND.  The  general  description  of  this  part  of 
le  island  is  under  the  head  of  Great  Britain;  and  that 
'Roman  Britain  under  the  head  of  Britannia. 
ENGLAND,  NEW,  is  a  name  which,  in  the  seventeenth 
id  eighteenth  centuries,  was  applied  to  the  English  settle- 
tent*  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  north  of 
1°  N.  lat.  But  as,  in  the  progress  of  colonization,  the 
rititth  population  increased,  the  country  was  divided  into 
rveral  provinces,  which,  at  the  time  when  these  countries 
rquired  their  independence,  were  formed  into  so  many 
ate*.  The  provinces  formerly  comprehended  under  the 
axne  of  New  England  were  the  present  states  of  New 
Eampshire,  Massacnussets,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut; 
at  toe  states  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  which,  before  the 
svolution,  did  not  form  provinces,  were  also  considered  as 
ortions  of  New  England,  though  some  later  writers  think 
hat  the  state  of  Vermont  never  belonged  to  it.  At  present 
he  term  New  England  is  rarely  used. 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE.  [Gothic  Architbc- 
tosJ 


ENGLISH  CHANNEL,  called  by  the  French  I* 
Manche,  is  that  narrow  sea  which  separates  the  southern 
shores  of  England  from  the  northern  shores  of  France.  On 
the  west  it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  a  wide  mouth, 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  French  island  of  Ushant 
(Ouissant),  where  it  is  about  100  English  miles  across.  On 
the  east  it  is  united  to  the  North  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Dover 
(Pas  de  Calais  of  the  French.)  This  strait,  which  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  channel,  is  funned  on  the  Eng- 
lish side  by  the  shore  between  the  South  Foreland  and 
Folkstone,  and  on  the  French  side  by  that  between  the 
harbour  of  Calais  and  Cape  Grisncz,  and  at  its  narrowest 
point  between  Folkstone  and  Cape  Grisnez  is  only  about 
20  English  miles  across,  and  at  other  points  very  little  more. 
West  of  the  strait  of  Dover,  the  channel  rapidly  increases 
in  width ;  between  Brighton  and  Havre  is  more  than  90 
English  miles  across.  Farther  west  however  it  is  narrowed 
by  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  which  projects  from  the 
French  coast  into  the  channel,  and  terminates  in  Cape  de 
la  Hogue,  its  most  north-western  point.  Between  St. 
Catherine's  Point  on  the  Isle  of  Wipit  and  Cape  Barfleur, 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  the 
shores  of  both  countries  are  hardly  70  miles  from  one 
another.  West  of  the  peninsula  is  the  widest  nart  of  the 
channel,  which  between  St.  Alban's  Head  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  harbour  of  St.  Malo  is  nearly  140  English  miles 
across.  The  remainder  of  the  channel  to  its  junction  with 
the  Atlantic  is  between  100  and  1 10  miles  wide. 

Though  there  is  no  perceptible  current  in  any  part  of  the 
channel,  it  can  hardly  bo  questioned  that  a  current  gene- 
rally, if  not  constantly,  is  running  up  it  from  the  west. 
This  is  evident  from  the  eastern  tides  being  stronger  than 
the  western  or  ebb  tides,  and  their  running  longer  in  stormy 
weather  from  the  west.  It  is  also  observed,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  surface  of  the  channel  is  raised  two  feet  or 
more  above  that  of  the  North  Sea,  and  consequently  dis- 
charges a  great  quantity  of  water  into  that  sea.  The  ports 
of  the  channel  arc  some  feet  deeper  in  strong  wcsloily 
winds  than  at  ordinary  times.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  French  ports  along  the  channel  are  shallow,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  men-of-war,  while 
England  has  some  of  its  finest  harbours  on  the  coast-line  of 
the  channel.  As  this  circumstance  secures  to  England 
a  great  advantage  over  France  in  time  of  war,  the  French 
government  at  different  times  have  been  at  great  expense 
in  attempting  to  deepen  the  harbour  of  Cherbourg,  but 
hitherto  they  have  not  succeeded,  the  works  being  in  a 
short  period  again  filled  up  with  sand.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  is  owing  to  the  current,  as  the  coast  of  France 
does  not  lie  parallel  to  it,  like  the  shores  of  England,  but 
meets  it  in  an  oblique  line.  The  channel  is  well  stacked 
with  fish,  which  gives  constant  occupation  to  a  considerable 
number  of  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France ; 
the  most  important  branch  is  the  fishery  of  pilchards  along 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire. 

ENGLISH  DRAMA.  Under  the  head  Drama  the 
reader  will  find  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  or 
what  13  commonly  called  the  Antient  Drama.  Under  the 
present  title  wo  have  placed  the  History  of  the  Modern 
Drama  in  Europe,  distributed  under  the  following  head* : 

1.  Italian.  2.  Spanish.  3.  French.  4.  German.  5.  Eng- 
lish. 

Italian  Drama. 

After  the  long  sleep  of  the  true  dramatic  and  theatrical 
spirit  in  the  middle  ages,  which  began  to  dawn  again  in 
mysteries  and  moralities  independent  of  classical  models, 
the  first  endeavour  to  imitate  the  antients  in  their 
theatre,  as  in  other  departments  of  art  and  poetry,  was 
made  by  the  Italians.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  the  re- 
ligious plays,  we  find  in  the  earliest  dramatic  attempts 
of  modern  Italy  upon  secular  subjects  a  thorough  in- 
dependence of  the  classical  rules.  Among  these  fir*t 
essays  we  find  the  *  Philodoxeo?,  o  V  Amico  della  Gloria*  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti ;  and  others  might  be  cited  which, 
written  first  in  Latin  and  afterwards  in  Italiau,  combined 
in  like  manner  all  the  elements  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  pas- 
toral. For  although,  for  instance,  *  L'Orfeo'  of  Politian,  per- 
formed  at  Mantua,  and '  II  Cefulo,  o  L' Aurora'  of  Niccoloda 
Correggio  at  Ferrara,  were  given  under  the  name  of  pasto- 
rals, while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Antonio  daPistoja 
gave  that  of  tragedies  to  two  dramas  of  his  entitled  '  II  Filo- 
strato  e  Pan  Clio  and  '  II  Demetrio,'  yet  these  designations 
were  determined  merely  by  the  predominance  of  particular 
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elements  in  the  respective  pieces,  and  not  at  all  by  adhe- 
rence to  or  regard  for  the  strictly  classical  system  of  keeping 
those  elements  as  much  as  possible  apart.  In  this  respect, 
whateVer  their  rudeness,  these  pieces  were  the  native  growth 
of  their  age  and  country,  appearing  among  the  numberless 
proofs  that  the  marked  separation  between  tragedy  and  co- 
medy which  existed  in  theantient  theatre  had  no  foundation 
in  the  essence  of  human  nature  and  human  life,  but  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  circumstances  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  it  arose,  together  with  the  distinction 
and  opposition  in  spirit  and  qualifications  which  existed 
among  their  most  powerful  dramatic  writers. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  Grecian  or  Greco-Roman  co- 
medy that  was  presented  to  the  Italians  in  their  own  lan- 
guage was  a  translation,  by  Collenuccio,  of  the  •  Amphitryo' 
of  Plautus ;  and  soon  after,  Bojardo  brought  upon  the  stage 
•  II  Tiraone  Misantropo.'  This  was  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  1529  was  performed 
at  Bologna,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  '  The  Three  Tyrants'  (I  Tre  Tiranni)  of 
AgostinoRicchi,  a  piece  which,  though  in  itself  original  and 
ingenious,  is  now  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  as  marking  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  war  between  the  classic  and  the  ro- 
mantic species.  This  author  not  only  disregards  the  Aristo- 
telic  unities  in  the  construction  of  his  piece,  but  states  his 
reasons  for  doing  so,  urging  that,  as  the  laws,  customs,  and 
manners  of  his  own  time  were  so  different  from  those  of  anti- 
quity, it  was  necessary  for  the  moderns  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent plan  in  the  dramatic  art ;  and  to  give  the  announce- 
ment of  this  principle  the  greater  authority,  he  makes  Mer- 
cury himself  deliver  it  in  the  prologue.  Sound  and  reason- 
able, however,  as  this  doctrine  is,  it  could  not  at  first  pre- 
vail against  the  countenance  which  the  opposite  system 
derived  from  the  ablest  writers  of  the  period,  inveterately 
prepossessed  as  they  were  by  their  sedulous  study  of  the 
antique  forms  as  well  as  spirit  Already  the  first  example 
of  a  regular  modern  tragedy  had  been  given  in  the  *  Sopho- 
nisba'  of  Trissino,  a  piece  not  otherwise  remarkable ;  and 
now  Ariosto,  Bibbiena,  and  Maccbiavelli  appeared  as  the 
first  distinguished  cultivators  of  the  classic  comedy.  Of  these, 
Ariosto  was  the  closest  imitator  of  the  antients ;  while  yet 
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very  young  he  wrote  in  prose,  as  a  kind  of  exercise, 
Cassaria'  and  *  I  Suppositi ;'  and,  pleased  with  these  first 
essays,  he  next  wrote  '  La  Lena,'  •  II  Negromante,'  and  '  La 
Scolastica/  in  '  versi  sdruccioli,'  a  kind  of  veise  in  which 
lie  satisfied  himself  so  well  that  he  re-wrote  in  it  his  two 
former  pieces.  These  productions  are  full  of  that  spirit  at 
once  keen  and  polished  for  which  their  author  was  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  though  under  the  necessity  of  respecting 
the  prejudices  of  the  petty  court  of  Ferrara,  to  which  he 
was  attached,  yet  he  spares  neither  the  lawyers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  country,  nor  those  other  characters,  much  more 
powerful  in  those  days,  the  astrologers,  the  courtiers,  and 
the  ecclesiastics ;  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  exhibit 
on  the  stage  a  Dominican  friar  in  the  character  of  an  inqui- 
sitor, which  he  did  in  *  La  Scolastica*  abovementioned. 
Bernardo  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  confidential  secretary  to  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  showed  a  more  decided 
originality  in  'La  Calandria,'  though  it  was  partly  modelled 
after  the  *  Mensochmi'  of  Plautus.  This  piece,  indeed,  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  court  of 
Rome  at  that  remarkable  period  :  amidst  the  extreme 
liberty  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  that  court,  for  whose 
entertainment '  La  Calandria'  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
written,  we  find  frequent  indications  of  a  certain  philosophic 
spirit  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  there  in  later  times. 
Bibbiena  seems  to  have  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  amuse- 
ment ;  but  Macchiavelli,  whose  historical  and  political  writings 
exhibit  so  forciblv  the  characteristic  Florentine  acuteness, 
betrays,  in  his  *  Mandragola/  a  deeper  intention.  In  the 
person  of  Fra  Timoteo,  in  this  piece,  who  most  conscien- 
tiously panders  to  the  vicious  appetites  of  an  individual  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  convent,  the  author  has  given  a 
most  humorous  and  piquant  exhibition  of  the  fratisnio,  or 
monkish  domination,  which  degraded  the  society  of  his  time : 
it  was  nevertheless  acted  with  applause  before  the  indulgent 
eyes  of  Leo  X.  and  his  cardinals. 

The  comedies  of  these  three  distinguished  writers  all  ap- 
pearing near  the  commoncement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  no  other  nation  had  anything  of  equal  merit  to  oppose 
to  them,  made  such  an  impression  that  all  the  best  writers 
zealously  strove  to  follow  their  dramatic  system.  Although, 
in  the  political  divisions  of  Italy,  the  influenco  of  Spain  was 


becoming  predominant,  the  Spanish  plays,  composed  on  the 
opposite  system,  had  not  yet  exhibited  that  strength  and 
fire  of  genius  which  afterwards  gave  the  Spanish  theatre  so 
powerful    an  influence  upon  the  dramatic    literature  of 
Europe;   so  that  the  Italians  still  adhered  closely  to  the 
antique  models.     In  this  kind  of  secondhand  imitation  of 
the  antients,  the  Florentines  most  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  certain  subtle  grace  of  dialogue  derived  from  the  rich- 
ness of  their  idiom  and  their  proverbial  expressions.  Among 
the  comic  writers  of  Florence,  Aretino  is  certainly  not  to 
be  cited  for  elegance  and  correctness,  but  he  surpassed  all 
the  others  in  licentiousness  and  causticity.    These  qualities 
he  displays  yet  more  strikingly  in  his  comedies  than  in  hi* 
prose  writings ;  and  in  that  respect  approaches  perhaps,  of 
all  the  moderns,  the  nearest  to  Aristophanes,  attacking  ail 
ranks  and  all  institutions.    The  school  of  Aretino  had  many 
disciples ;   countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  court  of 
Leo,  it  established  itself  more  especially  in  Venice,  where 
liberty  was  rapidly  being  corrupted    into  licentiousness. 
Lodovico  Dolce,  indeed,  the  most  distinguished  follower  of 
Aretino,  strove  to  justify  this  unbounded  license  on  iht  * 
ground,  certainly  not  altogether  fallacious,  that  there  was 
no  other  possible  way  of  delineating  the  manners  of  tie 
time.     Some,  however,  there  were,  who,  scandalized  at  the 
excessive  liberty  of  the  comic  poets,  strove  to  reclaim  them 
by  example  to  a  more  moderate  and  decent  course ;  but 
these  efforts,  wanting  comic  power,  only  served  to  raise  a 
belief  that  the  true  comic  spirit  was  inconsistent  with  an\ 
moral  restraint,  and  so  confirmed  the  evil  instead  of  remov- 
ing it. 

Among  the  successful  comic  poets  of  this  period,  the 
most  distinguished  was  Giambattista  de  la  Porta,  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  gentle- 
man with  a  truly  encyclopaedic  genius,  who  from  the 
deepest  scientific  studies  could  pass  to  the  lightest  amuse- 
ments of  literature.  After  forming  among  his  countrymen 
the  first  academy  of  experimental  philosophy,  he  pleased 
himself  with  instructing  a  company  of  amateur  performer* 
in  the  comic  art,  and  producing  a  number  of  comedies 
for  exhibition  at  his  own  house.  Though  he  drew  both 
the  subjects  and  the  form  from  the  same  source  as  bis 
predecessors,  yet  he  displayed  so  much  happy  invention  in 
the  contrivance  and  conduct  of  his  pieces  as  to  give  them 
an  air  of  considerable  originality.  Though  most  of  his 
comedies  were  of  the  familiar  species,  and  some  of  then 
even  bordered  on  farce,  yet  a  few  rose  to  the  noble  and 
pathetic  tone:  of  the  latter  kind  are  '  La  Furiosa,'  *  LaGfl- 
tia,' « Le  Due  Fratclli  Rivali,' 4  La  Sorella,*  and  4 II  Moiu' 

But  the  Italian  public  were  satiated  by  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  these  regular  productions.  The  Spauish  theatre 
was  now  approaching  the  meridian  of  its  glory ;  and  tie 
political  influence  of  Spain  on  the  Italian  territory,  beim: 
now  at  its  height,  greatly  favoured  the  introduction  of  iLc 
Spauish  taste  in  dramatic  composition.  These  cirruni  J 
stances  gave  birth  to  such  pieces  as  *  La  Donna  Costante,  • 
and  'L'AmanteFurioso'of  Raffaele  Borghini,  'L'Erofiloma-  i 
chia,'  •  La  Prigione  d'Amore,'  and  *  I  Morti  Vivi*  of  Sforo  j 
d'Oddi,  the  very  titles  of  which  indicate  the  school  to  which  | 
they  belong ;  and  in  which  the  imaginations  of  the  xealou*  : 
followers  of  the  classic  school  were  horrified  by  such  inci- 
dents as  that  of  a  young  lady  suffering  herself  to  be  buried 
alive  as  her  only  means  of  avoiding  a  hateful  marriage,  and 
that  of  an  unfortunate  lover  letting  himself  be  carried  like 
a  thief  to  the  gallows,  having  no  other  way  to  preserve  bi< 
mistress's  honour.  It  does,  indeed,  appear  that  the  fiftt 
endeavours  at  this  period  to  introduce  the  Spanish  taste 
went  directly  over  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other,  pro- 
ceeding, not  so  much  according  to  higher  and  freer  vkv> 
of  dramatic  art  itself  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
Italian  stage,  as  on  the  erroneous  principle  which  has  been 
too  often  acted  on  in  similar  cases,  that  what  was  farther 
from  the  old  system  in  every  respect  must  be  the  best  It 
was  probably  the  first  extravagances  of  this  dramatic  inno- 
vation that  induced  Tasso,  in  his  latter  days,  to  compose.  *s 
a  burlesque  of  the  new  romantic  taste,  a  play  entitled '  l&* 
Intrigues'  (Gf  Intrichi  d'Amore),  which  was  acted  in  15S& 
and  printed  iu  1G04.  The  matter  of  this  piece  well  com 
sponds  with  its  title ;  for  so  prodigious  a  number  of  wonder- 
ful intrigues  arc  accumulated  in  it  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
comedy  as  a  whole  bundle  of  comedies  all  rolled  up  into 
five  acts.  Some  years  after,  a  yet  more  open  attack  ** 
made  upon  the  romanticists  by  Scipione  Errico  of  Messina; 
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and  borrowed  especially  a  great  dcnl  from  Calderon.  '  The 
merits,'  says  the  German  critic,  '  which  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  a  classic  among  the  Italians  of  the  present 
day,  and  have  made  him  in  some  degree  for  them  what 
Racine  is  for  the  French,  are,  the  most  perfect  purity, 
clearness,  elegance,  and  sweetness  of  language  in  general, 
and  in  particular  the  softest  melody  and  the  greatest  love- 
liness in  the  songs.  Perhaps  no  poet  ever  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  talent  of  comprehending  in  a  few  lines 
the  essential  features  of  a  pathetic  situation  :  the  songs  with 
which  the  characters  make  their  exit  are  almost  always  the 
purest  musical  extract  of  their  state  of  mind  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  given.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  lines  which,  for 
dignity  and  vigorous  conciseness,  are  perfectly  suited  to 
tragedy;  yet  on  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain 
melting  effeminacy  in  feeling  and  expression  rendered  Me- 
tastasis the  delight  of  his  countrymen  and  of  courtly  society 
throughout  Europe.  Only  a  few  of  his  operas  have  still 
possession  of  the  stage,  as  the  change  of  taste  in  music 
demands  a  different  arrangement  of  the  text.  Metastasio 
seldom  has  choruses,  and  nearly  all  his  airs  are  for  a  single 
voice.  '  We  now/  says  Schlegel,  *  require  more  frequent 
duos  and  trios,  and  a  crashing  finale.  In  fact,  the  most 
diificult  problem  for  the  opera  poet  is,  the  mixing  the 
complicated  voices  of  conflicting  passions  in  one  common 
harmony  without  injuring  their  essence ;  a  problem,  how- 
ever, which  is  generally  solved  by  both  poet  and  musical 
composer  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.' 

The  first  endeavour  to  restore  what  the  classicists  de- 
nominated the  true  comedy  was  made  by  Luigi  Riccoboni, 
a  theatrical  manager,  who  attempted,  on  the  Venetian 
stage,  to  revive  the  *  Scolastica'  of  Ariosto.  The  result  wTas 
remarkably  curious :  the  audience,  idolizing  in  Ariosto  the 
painter  of  the  romantic  loves  of  Orlando  and  Angelica,  and 
eagerly  expecting  to  see  something  of  a  kindred  spirit  in 
this  long  neglected  dramatic  production  from  such  a  pen, 
showed  such  indignation  at  the  disappointment  they  re- 
ceived from  this  regular  comedy,  that  Riccoboni  hastily 
quitted  Venice,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  of  all  places 
in  Europe,  classicism  was  in  greatest  honour  and  glory. 
Venice,  however,  was  destined  shortly  after  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  successful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  same  comic 
school  to  re-establish  itself  in  the  public  estimation.  A 
native  of  that  city,  Carlo  Goldoni,  nursed,  both  as  a  come- 
dian and  a  poet,  in  the  study  of  Macchiavelli  and  Moliere, 
and,  it  should  seem,  admirably  qualified  by  nature  for  de- 
veloping all  the  resources  that  can  enter  into  that  compara- 
tively narrow  dramatic  circumscription,  sedulously  appl.cd 
himself,  in  a  series  of  original  compositions,  to  the  task  in 
which  Riccoboni  had  made  so  unlucky  an  experiment.  He 
displayed  such  abundant  nature  and  fertility  in  painting  the 
manners  and  the  follies  of  his  own  age  and  country,  that  at 
length  he  brought  the  comedy  of  character  inlo  vogue,  to 
the  discredit  both  of  the  improvisatory  farce  and  the  melo- 
drame.  His  first  successes,  however,  received  a  severe  check. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  masked  and  improvisatory 
comedy,  for  which  the  company  of  Sacchi  in  Venice  had 
the  highest  talents,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
production,  at  this  period,  of  the  fantastic  dramas  of  Gozzi. 
These  are  fairy  tales  in  a  dramatic  form,  in  which,  however, 
along  with  the  wonderful,  versified,  and  serious  part,  this 
author  introduced  the  whole  of  the  masks,  and  allowed  them 
the  most  unrestrained  development.  When  his  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  wearied  with  oriental  tales,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  re-modelling  of  Spanish  plavs,  especi- 
ally those  of  Calderon  ;  and  although  the  ethereal  poetry  of 
the  Spaniard  lost  much  of  its  delicacy  under  this  kind  of 
handling,  yet  the  extravagant  caricature  of  the  Italian 
masks  formed  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  wild  wonders  of 
the  fairy  tale.  This  bold  and  original  flight  in  the  romantic 
region  so  fascinated  the  Venetians,  that  Goldoni  was  fairly 
driven  from  the  field,  and  retired  to  Paris,  as  Riccoboni  had 
done  before  him.  There,  by  his  production  of  *  Le  Bourru 
Bienfaisant,'  &c,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  exhibiting  him- 
self to  the  French  as  the  ablest  follower  that  had  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  track  of  Moliere,  and  of  being  honoured  and 
applauded  accordingly 

It  is  a  remarkable-instance,  too,  of  the  sway  which  French 
criticism  at  that  day  exercised  over  the  European  continent, 
that  Goldoni's  Parisian  success  mainly  contributed  to  his 
speedy  reinstatement  in  Italian  favour,  and  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  wildly  romantic  pieces  of  Gozzi.  From  the  pen 
of  Goldor*  we  have  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  of 


which  no  enumeration  can  here  be  attempted.  Among  the 
comic  dramatists  of  his  own  country  he  still  occupies  the 
highest  place;  and  though  some  very  respectable  writers  in 
the  same  department  have  succeeded  him,  they  have  done 
little  either  to  extend  or  to  enrich  the  dramatic  field.  We 
shall  therefore,  in  enumerating  the  principal  of  these,  dis- 
miss them  with  all  possible  brevity. 

Francesco  Albergati  Capacelli,  a  Bolognese  gentleman  of 
a  distinguished  family,  and  on  that  account  more  familiar 
than  Goldoni  with  the  tone  of  good  society,  displays  in  his 
comedies  a  purer    style,    more  dignified   manners,   and 
occasionally  more  elevation  in  his  characters,  but  wants  the 
nature  and  vivacity  of  his  predecessor.     Camillo  Federici, 
a  Piedmontese,  who  had  originally  entered  the  order  oj 
Jesuits,    afterwards    became  a  comedian  and  a    prolific 
writer  of  comedies  :    taking  his  characters    chiefly  from 
history,  romance,  or  allegory,  he  inclined  much  to  the  ro- 
mantic school ;  but,  though  he  was  very  popular  in  his  time, 
and  though  his  countrymen  the  Piedmontese  strove  to  rank 
him  as  high  in  comedy  as  Alfieri  in  tragedy,  yet  he  did  not 
exhibit  powers  at  all  capable  of  permanently  establishing 
the  romantic  drama  in  public  favour.     Gherardo  de  Rossi, 
of  Rome,  was  a  tamely  correct  follower  of  Goldoni ;  and  the 
Conte  Giraud,  also  a  Roman,  full  of  natural  wit  and  liveli- 
ness, is  the  most  spirited  successor  of  the  latter  that  has 
yet  appeared,  and  has  succeeded  accordingly.     We  find 
Vittorio  Alfieri  himself  devoting,  in  his  latter  years,  his 
austere  pen  to  comedy.      He  translated  some  pieces  from 
the  antients  ;  and  in  his  original  comedies  he  appears  to 
have  made  Aristophanes  his  principal  model,   mixing  up 
the  historical   ana  the  actual  with  the  fictitious  and  the 
allegorical.     Four  of  these  bearing  the  quaint  but  signifi- 
cant titles  of 'The  One'  ('L'Uno');  'The  Few*  CI  Pccbi)'; 
'The  Too  Many'  C I  Troppi') ;  and  'The  Antidote'  ('L'An- 
tidoto),  are  thoroughly  political,  being  designed  to  exhibit, 
under  the  veil  of  antique  names  and  manners,  the  several 
effects  of  despotism,  of  oligarchy,  of  simple  democracy,  and 
of  rational  liberty.      The  small  pieces  of  the   Neapolitan 
Giulio  Genoino,  written  for  the  exercise  and  instruction  of 
youth,  are  worthy  of  mention   as  being  among  the  best  in     j 
that  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  line  of  theatrical  compost-     I 
tion.     These  comedies,  ten  in  number,  first  appeared  not 
many  years  ago,  under  the  title  of   •  Dramatic   Ethics' 
( Etica  Drammatica),  five  of  them  being  designed  for  boys, 
and  five  for  girls.    In  none  of  them  is  there  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  passion  of  love,  or  any  injudicious  exhibition  of 
high-flown  heroism.    The  quiet  sentiments  and  duties  they 
are  designed  to  inculcate  are  sufficiently  indicated  iu  their 
titles — 'Religion ;'  'Love  of  our  Neighbour  ;'  '  Gratitude;' 
'Modesty; '    'Friendship ;'    'Prudence;'    'Filial   Piety;' 
'  Conscience ; '     '  Generosity ; '     •  Beneficence ; '    and  the 
author   has  succeeded  in  giving  to  these  juvenile  plays  a 
greater  warmth  of  interest  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  very  circumscribed  nature  of  his  plan.     Alberto  Nota, 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Turin  in  1 775,  and  bred  to  the  lav, 
but  early  addicted  as  a  recreation  to  dramatic  writing,  is  the 
most  celebrated  and  productive  among  the  living  comic 
writers  of  the  school  of  Goldoni :  with  stricter  moral  views 
than  the  latter,  his  most  characteristic  excellence  with  re- 
spect to  art  is  the  great  correctness  and  purity  of  his  Italian 
style,  in  which  the  best  critics  of  his  country  have  declared 
him  to  be  unsurpassed. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  last  century,  Alfieri  opened 
a  new  sera  of  Italian  tragedy.  He  adhered  indeed  to  the 
established  classic  school,  took  his  subjects  chiefly  from 
antient  story,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  unities.  But, 
indignant  at  the  voluptuous  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen, 
his  muse  too  uniformly  appears  with  a  stoical  severity  and  sim- 
plicity which,  how  well  soever  they  might  be  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  moral  and  political  reformer,  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  primary  objects  of  dramatic  art ;  and  hence  the 
productions  of  Alfieri  have  ever  been  found  to  give  more 
satisfaction  in  the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  As  a  dramatist,  he 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  painting,  as  in  his '  Virginia,' 
the  public  life  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  in  his  tragedy 
of  '  Saul'  we  find,  with  a  certain  Oriental  splendour,  great 
lyrical  sublimity  of  expression.  Since  Alfieri,  that  nobler 
and  more  masculine-spirited  Italian  tragedy,  of  which  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  founder,  has  been  cultivated  by  several 
distinguished  writers  with  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  antique 
subjects  and  to  classic  forms.  Among  the  most  estimable 
of  these  recent  productions  we  may  particularize  the'Aris- 
todemo,'  the  '  Cajo  Gracco,'  and  the   '  Galeotto  Manfredi' 
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of  VieenzoMouti ; '  II  Conte  di  Carmagnola,'  and  *  L'  Adel- 
chi,'  of  Alcssandro  Manzoni,  better  known  in  England  as 
an  historical  romance-writer,  and  the  •  Antonio  Foscarini,' 
the  •  Giovanni  daProcida,'  the  *  Ludovico  II  Mora,'  and  the 
'  Nabucco'  of  Giovan  Buttista  Niccolini,  who  in  this  latter 
piece  has  ably  exhibited,  under  fictitious  names,  Napoleon 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  whose  future  efforts 
his  countrymen  have  the  highest  expectations. 

In  the  musical  drama,  though,  for  a  long  time  past, 
the  poetry  has  been  cultivated  as  little  moro  than  a  mere 
vocal  accessary  to  the  musical  composition,  there  have  been 
some  very  meritorious  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  recent  productions,  by  the  Conte  Pepoli,  4I  Puritani,' 
and  '  Malek  Adel,'  which  last  is  founded  on  Madame  Cot- 
tin's  well  known  romance  of  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and 
was  first  performed  at  Paris  in  1836. 

Spanish  Drama. 

In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the  church  that  gave  birth 
to  the  modern  drama ;  but  this  remarkable  circumstance  is 
peculiar  to  Spain,  that  while  in  the  other  great  nations  of 
Europe  the  mature  development  of  the  drama  detached  it 
wholly  from  the  service  of  religion,  in  the  peninsula,  on  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  dramatic  geniuses  constantly  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  their  efforts  to  religious  compositions  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes ;  and  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
Spanish  theatrical  poets  made  such  compositions  his  fa- 
vourite occupation.  Owing  to  this  very  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Spanish  stage,  the  source  of  which  also  will  be  indi- 
cated below,  we  defer  some  further  notice  of  tho  spiritual 
plays  of  the  Spaniards  until  we  come  to  particularize  the 
several  species  of  their  dramatic  productions  as  exhibited  in 
the  most  advanced  period  of  their  theatre. 

Tho  earliest  performance  that  can  strictly  be  called  thea- 
trical of  which  we  find  any  mention  in  the  Spanish  annals, 
is  that  exhibited  in  1414  at  the  coronation  festival  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Good,  king  of  Arragon.  It  was  from  the  pen  of ' 
the  marquis  De  Villcna,  a  man  who  possessing  intellectual 
acquirements  prodigious  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
marched  boldly,  as  a  writer,  in  advance  of  his  age  and 
nation — so  boldly,  indeed,  that  all  his  writings  were  burned  | 
after  his  death,  and  this  piece  among  thcin,  so  that  its  very 
title  has  perished.  AVe  only  learn  that  it  was  an  allegorical 
play,  wherein  figured  the  personages  of  Justice,  Peace, 
Truth,  and  Clemency ;  so  that  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  moralities  in  vogue  for  a  while  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  and  which  Cervantes  afterwards  re- 
vived. Shortly  after  this  attempt  of  Villena,  his  friend, 
the  marquis  de  Santillana,  a  man  of  equally  extensive 
knowledge,  and  of  equal  freedom  both  of  thought  and  pen, 
dramatized,  under  the  title  of  '  Coined icte  de  Ponza,*  the 
incidents  of  a  naval  action  which  took  place  in  1435,  near 
the  island  of  Ponza,  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Arra- 
gonese,  and  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  This  niece 
was  never  acted,  nor  was  it  printed  among  the  author's 
works;  its  title,  quoted  in  his  letters,  was  all  that  was 
known  of  it  until  Sr.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (lately  prime 
minister  of  Spain)  recently  discovered  it  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  This  interesting  relic 
of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Spain  ex- 
hibits remarkable  skill  in  the  handling  of  an  historical 
occurrence,  as  well  as  grea:  beauty  of  plot,  dialogue,  and 
versification. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  a  sort 
of  theatre  was  first  established  in  Castile.  The  earliest 
dramatic  attempt  in  this  division  of  the  peninsula  was  made 
by  Juan  de  la  Encina,  who  excelled  in  light  poetry,  and 
whose  numerous  works  form  a  cancionero  of  themselves. 
After  extending  the  field  of  religious  representations  by 
composing  for  exhibition  on  festival  days  a  number  of  autos, 
wherein  we  find,  not  mere  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  but 
conceptions  of  the  poet's  own,  together  with  a  certain  dignity 
of  action  and  language,  he  formed  the  project  of  carrying 
the  stage  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church.  With  this  view 
he  composed  some  small  pastoral  pieces,  which  he  denomi- 
nated eclogues.  These  pieces,  in  which  he  himself  enacted 
the  principal  parts,  were  first  exhibited  at  the  houses  of  the 
Admiral  of  Castile  and  the  Duchess  del  Infantado.  As 
their  name  indicates,  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 
dialogue  between  two  or  more  shepherds.  The  author, 
imitating  Virgil,  used  this  expedient  in  the  first  instance 
to  celebrate,  by  means  of  allusion,  some  particular  event, 
such  as  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  return  of  a  prince ; 


and  next,  he  invented  some  short  and  simple  action  wherein 
he  brought  into  play  the  passions  of  his  interlocutors  them- 
selves. These  little  pieces,  interrupted  by  dances  and  end- 
ing with  songs  (villancicos),  usually  contained  also  some 
farcical  scene ;  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  comprised 
at  once  the  elements  of  the  comedy,  the  ballet,  and  the 
vaudeville.  These  premature  efforts  have  in  them  much 
grace  and  wit,  as  well  as  nature  and  liveliness.  The  first 
performance  of  these  pastoral  comedies  took  place  in  the 
year  1492,  so  memorable  in  tho  Spanish  annals  as  being 
that  of  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World. 

About  the  same  time  appeared  the  famous '  Celestina,' 
begun  by  Rodrigo  Cota  ana  finished  by  Fernando  Rojas  do 
Montalvan.  Though  entitled  a  *  tragicomedy,'  it  was  never 
performed,  nor  was  it  capable  of  being  so,  as  it  was  in 
reality  but  a  tale  told  in  dialogue.  Yet  the  singular  merit 
of  this  truly  primitive  composition,  which  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language,  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  the  stage  by  furnishing  a  genuine  model  of  dramatic 
diction. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  to 
these  various  attempts  succeeded  the  first  regular  Spanish 
dramas,  but,  through  a  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, they  appeared  out  of  Spain.  One  Bartolome  do 
Torres-Naharro,  long  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors, 
and  residing  at  Rome  after  his  redemption,  there  composed 
some  comedies  in  his  native  language,  and  got  them  per- 
formed at  tho  tasteful  and  voluptuous  court  of  Leo  X.  at 
the  same  time  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the '  Mandra- 
gola'  of  Machiavelli  and  the  productions  of  Aretino  were 
being  exhibited  there.  In  the  compositions  of  Torres- 
Naharro,  though  little  known,  and  unjustly  depreciated  by 
Signorelli  in  his  '  Historia  Critics  del  Teatri/  there  is  much 
happiness  of  invention,  well-drawn  character,  and  spirited 
dialogue ;  they  have  also  the  licentious,  tone  of  the  Italian 
comedies  of  that  period,  and  contain  some  strokes  of  a  mali- 
cious boldness  peculiar  to  the  author,  who,  though  a  priest, 
and  living  at  the  pontifical  court,  composed  satires  against 
the  church  such  as  Luther  himself  might  have  dictated. 
On  printing  his  comedies  at  Naples  in  1517,  under  tho  title 
of '  Propaladia,'  he  published  along  with  them  some  •  Pre- 
cepts on  the  Dramatic  Art/  the  first  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Castilian  tongue.  lie  there  draws  a  very 
distinct  line  between  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  he  divides  tho 
latter  into  historical  comedy  (comedias  a  noticia),  and 
comedy  of  invention  (comedias  a  fantasia).  He  too  it  was 
that  invented  the  introito,  or  prologue,  and  gave  to  the  acts 
the  name  which  they  have  ever  since  borne,  of  jornadas, 
that  is,  journeys  or  stages,  alluding  to  the  pauses  or  resting- 
places  for  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  chief  utility  of  such  division. 

No  sooner  did  Naharro's  pieces  find  their  way  to  Spain 
(about  15'JO)  than  they  were  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition, 
so  watchful  to  extirpate  every  trace  of  Protestantism.  The 
like  sentence  fell  upon  those  written  shortly  after  in  Ger- 
many by  the  author  of  the  *  Satire  on  Women,'  Cristoval 
de  Castillejo,  secretary  to  the  emperors  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand.  Thcso  latter  pieces  which  it  was  not  deemed 
prudent  to  publish  among  the  author's  works  when  the 

Inhibition  was  taken  off  in  1573,  but  which  are  known  to 
lave  been  of  the  satirical  and  licentious  class,  arc  entirely 
lost.  So  that  the  Spanish  stage  presents  the  singular  phee 
nomenon  of  having  really  had  two  infancies.  The  first 
attempts  in  regular  dramatic  composition  being  suppressed 
by  the  formidable  authority  above-mentioned,  found  no 
imitators,  and  even  seem  to  have  been  completely  forgotten, 
for  it  was  a  play  of  Ariosto's  that  was  exhibited  at  the  mar- 
riage of  an  infanta  in  1548.  Some  few  classical  scholars, 
indeed,  as  Villalobos,  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  Simon 
de  Abril,  strove  to  bring  forward  the  antients  as  dramatic 
models,  by  translating  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Aristophanes ; 
but  their  works  were  still  less  adapted  to  take  possession  of 
the  national  mind.  So  that  while,  of  those  dramatio  pro- 
ductions which  Spain  already  possessed,  one  part  lay  hidden 
in  the  libraries  of  a  few  of  the  learned,  and  the  other  buried 
in  tho  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  the  people  were  aban- 
doned to  the  gross  merriment  of  the  jugglers  and  buffoons. 
Hence  it  is  that  Schlegcl,  Bouterweck,  Sismondi,  and 
almost  every  other  foreign  critic,  apparently  ignorant  oven 
of  the  names  of  the  first  dramatic  writers  of  Spain,  make 
no  mention  of  them,  but  fix  the  middle  of  tho  »ixteeatU 
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century  as  the  period  of  the  earliest  origin  of  the  Spanish 
drama. 

The  founder  of  the  truly  national  and  popular  theatre  of 
Spain  was  Lope  de  Rueda,  of  Seville,  who  quitted  his  trade 
of  a  goldbeater  to  join  a  company  of  strollers,  of  whom  he 
shortly  became  the  chief,  or,  according  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
pression, the  autor.  This  title,  derived,  not  from  the  Latin 
auctor,  but  from  auto,  an  act  or  performance,  was  at  that 
time  given  to  one  who  composed  and  recited  pieces,  and  is 
still  retained  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  company  of  come- 
dians. He  was  also  called  maestro  de  hacer  comedias.  Lope 
de  Rueda  united  the  two  kinds  of  talent  necessary  to  an 
autor  of  that  period  ;  had  prodigious  success ;  was  unani- 
mously declared  to  be  both  a  great  poet  and  a  great  per- 
former; and  so  entirely  forgotten  were  the  dramatic  at- 
tempts which  had  preceded  him,  that  he  had  the  credit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  the  division  into  jornadas  or  acts,  and 
of  the  prologue,  called  at  first  intro'ifo,  and  afterwards  loa. 
For  a  number  of  years  Lope  perambulated  from  town  to 
town  ;  but  his  great  reputation  at  length  made  him  in 
request  at  court ;  and  the  grandees  of  the  time  crowded  to 
the  diversion  which  his  exhibitions  afforded  them  from  the 
gloomy  gravity  of  the  palace  of  Philip  II.  The  few  of  his 
plays,  pastoral  dialogues,  &c,  that  remain,  are  distinguished 
fbr  natural  grace  and  liveliness ;  and  though  these  are  all 
in  prose,  he  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  verse.  We  find  a 
curious  fact,  illustrative  of  the  indulgence  which  the  Spanish 
ecclesiastics  of  that  day  extended  even  to  the  profane  drama, 
recorded  by  Diego  de  Colmenares,  the  contemporary  historian 
of  Segovia,— that  on  occasion  of  the  grand  festival  held  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  cathedral  there  in  1558,  Lope's 
company,  on  a  stage  erected  within  the  church,  exhibited, 
after  *  solemn  vespers,'  a  *  pleasant  play '  (wia  gustosa  co- 
media).  And  Lope  himself,  on  his  death  at  Cordova  in 
1567,  was  interred  there  with  great  honour  in  the  choir  of 
the  great  cathedral  church. 

'In  the  time  of  this  celebrated  Spanish  actor,'  says  Cer- 
vantes in  the  Preface  to  his  own  published  plays,  *  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  an  autor  could  be  thrust  into  a  bag :  there 
were  three  or  four  close  vests  of  white  skin  trimmed  with 
gilt  leather,  and  the  like  number  of  beards,  wigs,  and  trunk 
ho?e.  The  plays  were  colloquies  in  the  manner  of  eclogues, 
between  two  or  three  shepherds  and  some  shepherdess, 
nnd  were  eked  out  with  two  or  three  interludes  (en tremescs), 
exhibiting  sometimes  the  character  of  a  negress,  sometimes 
of  a  bravo,  sometimes  of  a  simpleton,  sometimes  of  a  Bis- 
cayan ;  for  these  characters  and  many  others  Lope  repre- 
sented with  the  greatest  truth  and  perfection  imaginable. 
At  that  time  there  were  neither  machinery,  nor  decorations, 
nor  combats  between  Moor  and  Christian,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback :  there  were  no  figures  made  to  issue  through 
the  boards  of  the  stage  as  from  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  still 
less  were  any  angels  or  souls  let  down  from  heaven  upon 
clouds.  The  stage  consisted  of  four  planks,  laid  in  a  square 
form  across  four  benches,  which  raised  them  four  hands  from 
the  ground.  The  whole  decoration  consisted  of  an  old  cover- 
let, which  was  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  two  cords, 
to  make  what  was  called  the  vestiario,  or  dressing-room,  and 
behind  which  were  the  musicians,  who  sang,  without  the 
guitar,  some  antient  romance? 

At  the  same  period  (1561),  the  Spanish  court,  which 
had  hitherto  migrated  from  one  provincial  capital  to  an- 
other, fixed  itself  permanently  at  Madrid,  a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  dramatic  art,  as  it  established  a  permanent 
theatre.  Authentic  documents  attest,  that  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  there  were  play-houses  (corrales 
de  comedias)  at  Madrid.  There  were  then,  in  the  capital 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  various  troops  of  actors,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  whimsical  and  ludicrous 
names,  and  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  classified  by  a 
Spanish  writer  of  that  day  under  eight  different  species. 
Shortly  after,  Juan  de  Malara,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
the  humanities,  caused  a  versified  drama  of  his,  entitled 
4  Locusta,'  which  he  had  written  at  first  in  Latin,  to  be  acted 
at  Salamanca.  Then  came  an  actor  of  Toledo,  named  Na- 
varro, who,  Cervantes  tells  us,  converted  the  manager's 
c  lothes'-bag  into  the  more  important-looking  form  of  trunks 
and  portmanteaus ;  brought  forth  the  music  from  behind 
the  hanging ;  took  the  false  beards  from  the  chins  of  those 
whose  parts  did  not  require  them;  invented  machinery, 
clouds,  thunder  and  lightning,  duels  and  battles.  Moral 
development,  too,  accompanied  this  material  progress :  the 
cieccs  now  began  to  display  something  like  a  plot,  and  some 


of  the  animation  which  arises  from  conflicting  interests 
and  passions.  The  titles  of  a  few  of  these  may  afford  some 
notion  of  this  transitional,  or,  more  properly,  adolescent 
period  of  the  Spanish  theatre:  there  were,  for  instance, 
1  Dido  and  iEneas,  or  the  Pious  Trojan,'  'The  Grand  Prior 
of  Castile,'  'Loyalty  against  one's  King,*  'The  Sun  at  Mid- 
night and  the  Stars  at  Noon,'  'The  Taking  of  Seville  by 
St.  Ferdinand,'  and  '  The  Cortes  of  Death ;'  the  costume  of 
which  latter  piece  is  so  humorously  described  in  a  passage 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote. 

About  1 580  were  established  at  Madrid  the  two  theatres 
de  la  Cruzduid  del  Principe,  which  are  still  existing;  and 
now  some  superior  minds  turned  their  efforts  to  dramatic 
composition,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  entirely  to  the 
managers  of  strolling  companies.  Cervantes,  just  returned 
from  his  eventful  Algerine  captivity,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
adventurers  in  this  career.  '  I  was  the  first,'  he  tells  us, 
'  that  exhibited  the  imaginings  and  hidden  thoughts 
of  the  soul,  by  bringing  forward  moral  characters  on  ihe 
stage,  which  I  did  with  warm  and  general  applause 
from  the  public.  I  wrote  at  that  period  some  twenty 
or  thirty  plays,  which  wero  all  acted  un saluted  by  cu- 
cumbers or  any  other  matters  convenient  for  pelting  with ; 
they  ran  their  course  free  from  hissing,  shouting,  or  cla- 
mour.' Cervantes,  indeed,  advanced  the  Spanish  drama 
most  importantly,  both  as  to  dramatic  invention  and  mural 
dignity.  His  '  Numancia,'  in  particular,  one  of  the  only 
two  of  these  his  earlier  dramatic  productions  that  have  found 
their  way  to  the  press,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  dramatic 
history  of  Europe.  '  It  stands  altogether,'  observes  Schle- 
gel,  '  on  the  elevation  of  the  tragical  cothurnus  ;  and,  from 
the  unconscious  and  unsought-fbr  approximation  to  antique 
grandeur  and  purity,  forms  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  histo.y  of  modern  poetry.  The  idea  of  destiny  prevails 
in  it  throughout ;  the  allegorical  figures  which  enter  be- 
tween the  acts  supply,  though  in  another  way,  nearly  ibe 
place  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedies  ;  they  guide  our 
consideration  and  propitiate  our  feeling.  A  great  deed  of 
heroic  determination  is  completed ;  the  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing is  endured  with  constancy,  but  it  is  the  deed  and  suffer- 
ing of  a  whole  nation,  whose  individual  members  may 
almost  be  said  to  appear  only  as  examples,  while  the  Roman 
heroes  seem  merely  the  instruments  of  fate.  There  is  s 
sort  of  Spartan  pathos  in  this  piece ;  every  separate  consi- 
deration is  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  for  country ;  and  by 
a  reference  to  the  modern  warlike  fame  of  his  nation,  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  connect  the  antient  history  with  the 
circumstances  immediately  before  him.'  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  mind  of  Cervantes  was  more  in- 
clined to  the  epic,  taking  the  word  in  its  more  extensive 
signification  for  the  narrative  form  of  composition  in  gene- 
ral; and  that  the  soft  and  unassuming  manner  in  which  be 
chietiy  delights  to  excite  the  feelings  is  not  the  best  suited 
to  the  rapid  compression  required  on  the  stage. 

Cervantes  wrote  at  Madrid  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Juan 
de  la  Cueva  produced  some  dramas  on  the  stage  of  Seville, 
reducing  to  four  the  number  of  jornadas,  or  acts,  which  had 
hitherto  beeu  five  or  six.  The  day's  performance  then  con- 
sisted, besides  the  principal  piece,  of  three  en  tremeses,  or 
interludes,  played  between  the  acts,  and  a  little  ballet  Va- 
lencia, too,  which  had  always,  in  arts  and  letters,  its  rival 
school  to  that  of  Seville,  made  some  advances  in  the  dra- 
matic career.  It  was  a  Valencian  poet,  Cristobal  de  Virues, 
who  further  reduced  the  number  of  acts  from  four  to  three, 
which  latter  number  was  thenceforward  adhered  to  by  all 
Spanish  writers.  '  Until  then,'  according  to  the  ludicrous 
conceit  of  Lope  de  Vega,  '  the  Spanish  drama  had  gone  on 
alt/ours,  like  a  child,  because  it  was  yet  in  its  infancy.' 

The  scenic  pomp  of  the  Spanish  theatre  had  already  made 
great  progress.  The  same  writer,  Rojas,  who  said  that  in 
the  days  of  Lope  de  Rueda  an  autor  and  his  company 
might  have  deposited  their  bundle  of  properties  upon  a 
spider's  back,  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Cueva  and  Virues, 
women  played  their  parts  in  dresses  of  silk  and  velvet,  with 
chains  of  gold  and  pearls ;  that,  in  the  interludes,  airs  wew 
executed  by  three  or  four  voices ;  and  that  even  horses  were 
introduced  in  the  warlike  plays  to  complete  the  illusion. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  already,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury we  find,  in  Spain  the  contest  fully  and  warmly  engaged 
between  the  claims  of  the  dramatic  writers  to  an  absolute  in- 
dependence of  the  classic  rules,  and  the  critics  demanding 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Aristotle.  Thus,  while 
the  rhetorician  Pinciano  was  zealously  conjuring  the  the* 


trical  writers  to  revpect  (ho  unities,  for  which  they  showed 
tittle  regard,  one  of  them,  Juan  de  la  t  ilv  under- 

took, in  his  '  Exemplar  Poetico,1  the  defence  of  f  Lie  dramatic 
liberties,     He  claimed  .them  ffsprine  of  that  sue* 

ces^.  i  whirl i  had  abolished  all  antique  laws— as 

more  favourable,  to  the  boldest  flights  of  imagination, — and, 
in  fine,  as  better  adapt)  ■  the  public     But,  while 

deliver  in  g  this  ju  di  i  do  w  n  su  e  h  in  ax  i  m  ■ 

for  the  regulation  of  this  dramatic  freedom  as  good  seme 
and  good  taste  must  ever  dictate,  though  his  countrymen, 
m  their  fiery  impatience  of  any  such  restriction,  have  not 
t»aid  them  sufficient  attention, 

uncontrollable  fervour  of  imagination  was  however 
but  iry  result  of  the  very  peculiar  circum-t 

which  for  a  long  course  of  ages  had  operated  to  form  and 
to  confirm  the  Spanish  national  character.  'The Spaniards,1 
to  use  the  words  of  Sehlegel,  *  act  a  glorious  part  in  the 
bis  tor)*  of  the  middle  ages,  a  part  too  much  forgotten  by  the 
envious  ingratitude  of  modern  timet.  They  were  then  the 
forlorn  outpost  of  Europe;  they  lay  on  their  Pyreuean 
peninsula  as  in  a  camp,  exposed  to  the  incessant  brunt 
of  the  Arabians,  and  always  ready  for  renewed  conflicts 
without  foreign  aid.    T>  bliahment  of  their  Chris- 

tian kingdom,  for  cent!  the  time  when  the  de- 

scendants of  the  Goths  who  had  been  driven  hack  into  the 
northern  mountains  rushed  forth  again  from  those  places  of 
down  to  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
ad  long-continued  adventure;  nay, 
the  |  u  of  Christianity  in  that  land  against  such  a 

»wer  seemed  even  1o  be  the  wondrous 
wor a  of  more  than  mortal  guidance.  Ever  accustomed  to 
fight  at  one  and  the  same  tune  (br  his  liberty  and  hi*  reli- 
niard  clung  to  the  latter  with  a  fiery  zeal,  as 
to  an  acquisition  dearly  purchased  by  the  noblest  blood, 
Eve;  of  divine  worship  was  a  reward  of  heroic 

c\e?  \  church  might  be  considered  by  him  as  a 

tropl  s,'     In  hiter  timet,  'the  Spaniard 

never  presumed  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  his  spiritual 
and  ut  carried  on  their  wars  of  aggros* 

i  and  ambition  with  the  same  fidelity  and  bravery  which 
he  had  formerly  displayed  in  Ins  own  wars  of  defence.  Per- 
tonal  tame  and  a  supposed  /eal  for  religion  blinded  him  as 
to  the  justice  of  bia  cause.  Unexampled  enterprises  were 
sqcc»  'Uteri  :  a  newly  discovered  world  beyond  the  [ 

1  been  subjugated  by  a  handful  of  bold  adven- 
turers;   individual    instances  of  cruelty   and   rapine   had 
ie*l  the  splendour  of  the  most  determined  heroism,  but 
the  mass  of  the  nation  remained  unaffected  by  this  d 
neraey.    The  spirit  of  chivalry  nowhere  its  politi- 

cal existence  so  long  as  in  Spain:  long  after  the  internal 

-perity  of  the  nation,  together  with  its  foreign  influei 
had  experienced  a  deep  decline  in  consequence  of  the  ruin- 
ous errors  of  Philip  it,  that  spirit  propagated  itself  down 
to  tho  flourish:  I  of  their  literature,  and  imprinted 

its  stamp  upon  it  in  a  manner  which  cannot  he  mistaken* 
The  fancy  of  the  Spaniards  was  bold,   lite  live 

pow<  rital  adventure  seemed  too  dangerous  (br  it. 

lilection  of  the  people  for  ihe  ut]y  won* 

;  shown   in  the  chivalry  romances. 
The  Ihe  wonderful  once  more  on  the  stage; 

ing  on  a  high  eminence  ofcul* 
id  social  life,  gave  it  the  requisite  form, 
breathed  into  it  a  muss  and  purified  it  from  cor- 

colour  and  fragrance,  there  arises  from 
ct  and  the  form  an  irresistible 
fascination.     Their  spectators  imagined  they  perceived  a 
world-conquering  greatness  of  their  na- 
iien  all  the   harmony  of  the  most 
▼arN  o  of  fanciful  allusion,  all  that 

tmlv  hicb  their  lanei 

atone  could  aflord,  were  poured  out  mm  in 
new,  and   almost    always   pre  eminently  ingenious.      The 
treasures  of  the  most  distant  times  were  procured  In  1 
ility,  for  the  gratification  of  the  mother 
that  in  the  dominions  of  this  r 
,  the  sun  i> 
was  the  public  mind  upon  which  Lope  do  Vegn 
e  to  exercise  his  marvellous  fertility  of  dm 
itiol  dity  of  metrical  com  position.    He  had 

first  great  requisite  for  success  m  this 
ough  knowledge  of  the  tastes  nod  ; 

■ruhewrot'  lat  farther  and  n  u,  an 

ew  of  his  art  and  deep  devotion  to  it 


sake,  he  never  evinced.    Success,  in  the  more  vulgar  aerep- 
t&tfofl   of  the  term,  was  not  only  his   Inst   obj 
every  popular   dramatic   A  ought  to  he— it  seems   tO 

been  his  only  care— and  that  success  he  attained  t 

an  unparall.  ■;  affording,  perhaps,  the  most  con- 

spicuous instance  sjusrrffoe  of  high  and 

permanent  literary  reputation  for  unbounded  ! 
larity.    We  do  not,  indeed,  as  so  man>  writers  have  dona, 
make  it  any  subject  of  reproach  to  him  tlsut,  as 
tells  OS  \n  his  *  New  Art  of  Play-writing*  (■  Arte 
mtcer  Comedia**},  whenever  lie  _   to  write  a  plai 

1  to  Shut  the  dooj  upon  Terence  and  PlaUtUS,  that 
they  might  not  cry  to  heaven  against  him;  but  in  the 
interests  of  art  it  j  bis  to  admit  tb  which, 

jo   I  hi-  same  tre  broadly  Offers   (br   his  extrava- 

I,  namely,  '  1  write  pieces  (or  the  public;  and  as  the 
public  pOT,  H  is  but  right  tmtt,  to  please  them,  I  should 
talk  to  them  the  language  of  fools.1  After  reading  such 
an  admission  as  this  from  his  own  pen,  we  need  not  wonder 

at  finding  in  the  large  portion  that  remains  to  us  i 
countless  dramatic  productions,  that  his  eahaustless  inven- 
tion of  incident,  his  varied  >\a\\  in  delineating  characters 
pi  13  of  the  passions,  with  all  the  spirit 
and  subtlety  of  hi>  dialogue— that  all  these  brilliant  qualities 
nearly  stilled  one  another  by  their  own 
mi  pruned  luxuriance. 

Neither  in  hht  own  country,  however,  nor  in  Europe, 
lad   Lope  any  model  to  guide  him  or  rival  to  cx< 
emulation.    Italy  had  not  yet  tot  farther  than  th 
gofe,  nor  France  beyond  her  firs!  uncouth  imitations  of  the 
antients:  Germany  had  not  yet  emerged  Atom  the 
terict ;  and  England,  except  politically,  was  a  terra 
nita  to  the  Spanish  writers. 

In  1621,  twelve  Fears  before  the  death  of  Lone  de 
happened  that  of  the  gloomily  devout  Philip  ill,,  wh 
succeeded  by  a  young  prince  addicted  to  pleasure  ;md  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  theatre,    Philip  IV.  liked  the  conver- 
sation  of  literary   men,  received    them  a1  Jv  and 
amtrsed  himself  with  e                  lone;  with  them  th.i 
of  improvisatory  pieces  wh 

in  Italy,     He  is  even  the  rcj  ttted  author  of  some  drai 
works  which  were  brought  out  under  desig- 

nation; and  such  siou  in  favour  if  the 

national  drama  that  he  would  not  allow  the  ratrodud 
the  Italian  opera,  then  in  general  favour  at  the  oontin 
courts.    These  circumstances  aibled  force  to  the  in 
already  given  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  introduced  the 
brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  drama.     During  Lope's  life 
tune,  i  multitude  of  writers   endeavoured  m   bit 

steps — as  the  Drs,  Ramon  and  Mira  de  Ife  licen- 

tiates Mexia  and  Miguel  Sanchez,  the  canon  Tunica,  Don 
Guillen  de  Castro,  Agiular,  Luis  Velez  d  1,  An- 

tonio  de  Galarza,  Gaspar  de  Avila,  Damian  Solustrio  del 
rid  a  great  many  others;— but  all  were  merely  hin 
imitators,  and  fell  far  below  him;  it  was  not  until  near  the 
close  of  his  dramatic  reign  that  the  rival  appeared  Who  Was 
destined  to  dethrone  1 

This  was  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  who,  with  no  leei  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  his  public  than  Lope  himself,  bad  iiN 
thai  high  devotion  to  his  art  which  was  wanting  to  the 
latter,     As  the  compositions  of  this  Rre 
the  summit  of  the  truly  national  drama  of  Spurn  —as  they 
folly  equal  Ehota  of  Lope  in  variety  and  more  ncai ! 
preach  them  in  number  than  those  of  any  other 
countrymen — and  as,  consequently,  they  afford  us  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  each  of  the  several  species  of  dramatic 
production*  which  are  peculiarly  Spanish — there  is  n 
in  which  we  can  1 
spirit  of  ill 

terising  briefly  hut  distinctly  the    < 
Catderone  dramatic  pieces,    The  principal 

led  b)  lb 
bat  which  distui 
mmed <  )  ida,  imd  comak 

first oi  lie  heroic  plays,  occupied  mui 

same  place  in  dramatie  literature  as  hivalr) 

did  in  1  Iction:  driven  from  prose  com] 

the  Don  Quixote,  they  seem  to  have  ,.n  the 

were  long  well  The 

!  romance  which  those  manners  still  ret 
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were  capable  of  being  represented  under  an  ideal  aspect. 
'  This,'  Schlegel  remarks,  •  could  not  have  been  possible 
had  Calderon  introduced  us  into  the  interior  of  domestic 
life,  where  want  and  habit  generally  reduce  all  things  to 
every  day  narrowness.  These  pieces  end,  like  the  comedies 
of  the  antients,  with  marriages;  but  how  different  what 
precedes!  .  .  .  Calderon  represents  to  us  his  principal 
characters  of  both  sexes  in  the  first  ebullitions  of  youth,  it 
is  true ;  but  the  aim  after  which  they  strive,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  everything  else  kicks  the  beam,  is 
never  confounded  in  their  minds  with  any  other  good. 
Honour,  love,  and  jealousy  are  uniformly  the  motives ;  the 
plot  arises  out  of  their  daring  but  noble  collision,  and  is 
not  purposely  instigated  by  knavish  deception.  .  .  .  The 
feeling  for  honour  is  equally  powerful  in  the  female  cha- 
racters ;  it  rules  over  love,  which  is  allowed  a  place  beside 
it,  but  not  above  it  The  honour  of  the  women,  according 
to  the  manner  of  thinking  exhibited  in  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
deron, consists  in  loving  only  one  man  of  unspotted  honour, 
and  loving  him  with  perfect  purity.  Love  requires  invio- 
lable secresy  till  a  lawful  union  permits  it  to  be  publicly 
declared.  This  secresy  secures  it  from  the  poisonous  inter- 
mixture of  vanity,  which  would  boast  of  pretensions  or  con- 
ceded favours ;  it  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  vow,  which, 
from  its  mystery,  is  the  more  sacredly  observed.  In  this 
morality,  it  is  true,  cunning  and  dissimulation  are  allowed 
for  the  sake  of  love,  and  so  far  honour  may  be  said  to  be 
infringed  on ;  but  the  most  delicate  regards  are  neverthe- 
less observed  in  the  collision  with  other  duties— as,  for 
example,  with  those  of  friendship.  The  power  of  jealousy, 
always  alive,  and  often  breaking  out  in  a  dreadful  manner 
—  not,  like  that  of  eastern  countries,  a  jealousy  of  posses- 
sion, but  of  the  slightest  emotions  of  tho  heart  and  its  least 
perceptible  demonstrations,  serves  to  ennoble  love,  as  this 
feeling,  whenever  it  is  not  altogether  exclusive,  sinks  be- 
neath itself.  The  perplexity  to  which  the  collision  of  all 
these  mental  motives  gives  rise  frequently  ends  in  nothing, 
and  then  the  catastrophe  is  truly  comic :  sometimes,  how- 
over,  it  takes  a  tragic  turn ;  and  then  honour  becomes  a 
hostile  destiny  for  him  who  cannot  satisfy  it  without  either 
annihilating  his  own  happiness,  or  even  becoming  a  criminal.' 
These  pieces  have  commonly  no  other  burlesque  part 
than  that  of  a  merry  servant,  called  by  the  Spanish  writers 
the  gracioso,  who  chiefly  serves  to  parody  the  ideal 
motives  from  which  his  master  acts,  which  he  is  often  made 
to  do  in  the  most  elegant  and  witty  manner.  He  is  seldom 
used  as  an  efficient  instrument  in  complicating  the  intrigue, 
in  which  we  seem  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  accident 
rather  than  of  contrivance.  The  comedias  de  figuron,  or 
plays  of  character,  are  distinguished  from  the  class  last  de- 
scribed, chiefly  by  this — that  the  interest  of  the  action,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  over  the  personages  of  a  double  or 
triple  intrigue,  is  centred  in  some  one  individual,  in 
whom  some  particular  vice  or  absurdity  is  broadly  per- 
sonified. 

Some  of  Calderon  s  plays,  historical  or  mythological,  can- 
not strictly  be  ranked  in  any  of  the  three  foregoing  species. 
The  earlier  periods  of  Spanish  history  he  has  often  seized 
with  the  utmost  truth ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  too  vehe- 
ment a  predilection  for  his  own  clime  and  nation  to  enter 
easily  into  the  peculiarities  of  another.  Classical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  north  of  Europe,  were  altogether  foreign  to 
his  conception ;  and  thus,  as  Schlegel  observes,  the  Greek 
mythology  usually  became  in  his  hands  a  delightful  tale, 
and  the  Roman  history  a  majestic  hyperbole.  '  Another 
class  of  his  pieces  are  entitled  by  Calderon  himself  festal 
dramas  {fiestas).  These  were  designed  for  representation 
at  court  on  solemn  occasions :  although  they  require  the 
theatrical  pomp  of  frequent  change  of  decoration  and  visi- 
ble wonders,  and  though  music  is  often  introduced  into 
them,  yet  we  may  call  them  poetical  operas,  that  is,  dramas 
which,  by  the  mere  splendour  of  poetry,  achieve  what  in 
the  actual  opera  can  be  attained  only  by  the  machinery,  the 
music,  and  the  dancing.  Here  the  poet  gives  himself 
wholly  up  to  the  boldest  flights  of  his  fancy,  and  liis  crea- 
tions hardly  touch  the  earth.' 

But  it  is  in  the  class  of  autos  sacramentalest  or  religious 
dramas,  of  which  we  must  now  speak,  that  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Calderon  are  most  richly  and  fully  developed.  As 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  Paganism  had  given  birth  to  the 
Grecian  theatre,  so  did  those  of  Christianity  give  birth  to 
t  he  modern.  Tho  original  principle  of  the  dramatic  spec- 
tacles, introduced  or  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  ecclesiastics, 


was  that  of  exhibiting  before  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  on 
each  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  church  and  commemoration 
days  of  the  saints,  a  living  representation  of  the  passage  of 
the  New  Testament  or  of  legendary  history  to  which  the  ce- 
lebration in  question  referred.  These  performances,  which, 
iu  all  the  rest  of  Europe  went  by  the  name  of  mysteries,  were, 
in  Spain,  called  from  the  beginning  divine  play 9  (comedius 
divinas)  and  sacramental  acts  (autos  sacramenlales).  They 
were  performed  with  great  pomp,  not  only  in  the  public 
squares  and  in  processions,  but  also  at  the  great  theatres  of 
the  capital.  This  species  of  dramas,  being  performed  on  the 
most  solemn  festivals,  under  the  patronage  both  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  authorities,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  people,  were  more  profitable  as  well  as  more 
glorious  to  their  authors  than  any  other  kind.  Lope  de  Ve§» 
wrote  some  hundreds  of  these  pieces;  but  Calderon,  in  this 
department  as  in  others,  so  far  excelled  both  bis  predeces- 
sors and  his  contemporaries,  that  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  him  conferring  the  exclusive  privilege  of  furnishing  the 
autos  for  the  use  of  the  capital ;  a  monopoly  which  he  en- 
joyed for  thirty-seven  years.  •  His  mind,  to  borrow  the 
eloquent  characterization  of  his  able  German  translator, 
*  is  most  distinctly  expressed  in  his  treatment  of  religious 
subjects.  He  paints  love  with  general  features  merely ;  he 
speaks  its  technical  poetical  language.  But  religion  is  hi* 
peculiar  love,  the  heart  of  his  heart.  For  religion  alone  he 
excites  the  most  overpowering  emotions,  whicb  penetrate 
into  the  innocent  recesses  of  the  soul.  It  would  rather  ap- 
pear that  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  with  the  same  fervour 
into  worldly  events.  However  turbid  they  may  be  in  them- 
selves, yet,  from  the  religious  medium  through  which  be 
views  them,  they  appear  to  him  perfectly  bright  This  for- 
tunate man  escaped  from  the  wild  labyrinth  of  doubt  into 
the  citadel  of  belief,  from  whence  he  viewed  and  portrayed 
the  storms  of  the  world  with  undisturbed  tranauillity  of 
soul :  human  life  was  to  him  no  longer  a  dark  riddle.  Even 
his  tears  reflect  the  image  of  heaven,  like  dew-drops  on  a 
flower  in  the  sun.  His  poetry,  whatever  its  object  may  ap- 
parently be,  is  an  incessant  hymn  of  joy  on  the  majesty  ot 
the  creation:  he  celebrates  the  productions  of  nature  and 
human  art  with  an  astonishment  always  joyful  and  always 
new,  as  if  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  an  unworn  festal 
splendour.  It  is  the  first  awaking  of  Adam,  combined  with 
an  eloquence  and  skill  of  expression,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  mysterious  relations  of  nature, 
such  as  high  mental  cultivation  and  mature  contemplation 
can  alone  give.  When  he  compares  objects  the  most  re-  j 
mote,  the  greatest  and  the  smallest,  stars  and  flowers,  the  ] 
sense  of  all  his  metaphors  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  created  j 
things  to  one  another  on  account  of  their  common  origin;  j 
and,  again,  this  delightful  harmony  and  unity  of  the  world 
is  with  him  but  a  refulgence  of  the  eternal  love  which  em- 
braces the  universe.' 

We  have  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vey some  just  idea  of  the  real  spirit  and  execution  of  thae 
dramas,  because  in  reeent  times,  in  England  especially,  they 
have,  through  ignorance  of  the  works  themselves,  and  of  the 
national  spirit  and  circumstances  out  of  which  they  ante, 
been  confounded,  under  the  designation  of  production* 
e voicing  much  more  zeal  than  taste,  with  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous compositions  which  the  remains  of  the  dramatic 
mysteries  of  the  other  European  nations  almost  exclusively 
present  to  us.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  perfect  spiritual 
plays  of  the  old  Spanish  theatre  will  remain,  through  all 
changes  of  manners  and  opinions,  highly  valuable  and  inte- 
resting, as  showing  us  how  some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
modern  dramatic  art  were  devoted  in  one  country,  as  those 
of  all  the  other  arts  have  so  generally  been,  to  the  service  J 
the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  during  this  most  brilliant  period  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  the  council  of  Castile  ventured  to  pro- 
pose, as  a  condition  of  the  re-opening  of  the  theatres,  which, 
on  account  of  court  mournings,  had  remained  shut  from 
1644  to  1649,  that  the  plays  to  oe  performed  should  be  con- 
fined to  subjects  of  good  example  taken  from  edifying  lives 
and  deaths,  without  any  mixture  of  love;  that  consequently, 
nearly  all  those  which  had  theretofore  been  acted  should 
be  prohibited,  especially  the  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  whka 
had  been  so  prejudicial  to  good  morals.  But  fortunately, 
the  taste  of  the  monarch,  in  accordance  with  that  of  lb* 
public,  made  him  reject  the  proposal  of  his  austere  advi*era. 

In  the  course  of  Calderon's  protracted  career  arose  Moreto* 
who,  with  less  of  the  national  fire  of  invention  and  richneai 
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of  i  tingnishcd  himself  chiefly  bj  giving  u 

perfect  development  to  the  '  de  figurou/  Of  plavs 

umm,  ire  bii  punee  *  El  Lindo 
lX»<i  Inch  might  be  tailed  *  The  Coxcomb/ and  *E1 

Marques  dc   L'igarral/  a  Don  Quixofc  lain  sort, 

gone  mad  over  Ibe  eternal  report!  fumilv  pantsi 

and  reckoning  up  oi  his  quarter*  of  nobility,  In  ibis  hue 
Mo j  I  irded  as  ono  of  (he  models  of  Moliere, 

ante; 

of  him*  At  the  same  period  lived  another  dramatic  poet 
whose  living  fame  was  not  equal  to  his  posthumous  celebrity, 
yet  who,  by  some  extraordinary  than  mained  so 

unknown  to  other  nations  that  the  most  eminent  critics — 
mondi— have  not  so  much  as  men- 
d    bin  :  this  whs  a  monk  of  the  order  of  Mercy,  Fray 
Gab  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Tirso  de 

Molina,  gave  to  the  stage  a  great  number  of  pieces,  which 
were  afterwards  collected  and  published  by  his  nephew. 
Lees  ingenious  than  Calderuu,  and  !  m  M  m .-u*f 

he  does,  however,  excel  every  poet  of  his  country  in  * 
tain  mischievous  gaiety.     lie  payi  rard  eiile- 

tor  probability,  caring  only  to  find  room  m  the  sallies  of 
ughing  and  caustic  wit,  a  freedom  of  language  v  hieh  In 
i  even  to  licentiousness,  and  a  boldness  i  if  tboUL*  hi  wl 
cts  neither  the  powers  of  earth  not  those 
pares  nothing,  but  attacks  whatever  cither  often 
erte  him*    There  is  but  one  writer  i  justly 

compared,  and  to  whom  he  bears  a  >ery  striking  resem- 
blance,  namely,  the  more  recent  French  dramatist  Beaumur- 
And  as  the  Latter  writer  was  the  original  parent  of 
Figaro,  so  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Fray  Gabriel  was  the 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  famous  story  of  Don 
lam  am  tue;1  availing  himself  of  the  legend  in- 

\  tin-  Franciscan  monks  of  Seville  to  account  for 
mce  of  the    real  '  Dun  Juan   de  Tenor  io/ 
r  to  put  a  quiet  end  to  his  notorious  excesses 
»ml  the  holy  brethren  had  drawn  into  an  ambush 

j  iin. 
The  brilliant  period  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is  comprised 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  ti 

i  irch,  the  court,  and  the  nation,  had  thrown  a  uiul- 

of  literary  men  into  that   career,  then   the    moat 

oured  and  the  moat  lucrative.    Thus,  besides  the  t-mi- 

at  masters  already  mentioned,  there  were  Q  host  of  dra- 

al  the  head  of  whom  must  be 

ki*l   Francisco  deRojas,  ubu  had  all  the  qualifications 

'tn,  but  exceeded  him  in  his  defects.    Then  1 

Hms  de  Alaroon,  La   Hot,  Diamante, 
unonte.    the   broth-  who  wrote 

like   the   French  vaudevillists  of  the  present 
Salazar,  and  Buncos  Cundamo 
mo.  th  iblishing  no  school,  pfodueto1  at  least 

I  composition, 
disasters  that  bejel   the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
rsol  i   Philip  IV*  together  with  a  suc- 

courl  mournings  which  olosed  the  theatres  for  a 
gave  the  flrat  blow  to  the  dr 
Spain.    In  1665,  the  death  of  that  prince,  who  had  been 
;mo>t  real-  <  >r,  gave  the  signal  for  its  rapid  and 

DUU'  cue  Charles  li ., 

v  ;  and  the  queen-regent  signalized  the 
lent  of  her  administration  by  a  decree,  dictated 
olibl  tj  tot   the  Jesuit  Nitai 

aique   in   dramatic    history  :    she   oomuandad 

i  cease  until  the  king  my  son  shall  be  old 

gh  to  be  entertain  Although  this  strange 

could  not  t  it  is  plain  how 

must  have  produced  when  Utera- 

coull  only  thrive  under  the   patronage  of  the 

I  the  theatre  could   maintain   itself  against  the 
kg  of  the   council    of  Castile  only  bj  the 
ti  of  the  monarch.     But  of  the  ell- 

(gntrasting 
Philip  IV. 
oomedian  Crist  oval  Santiago  Ortiz  shows 
there  were  th  [wards  of  forty  com- 

,  of  coined  iau-o  (alth  tugh  the  council  would  license  no 
\r,   that  these  companies  c  minnsed  about  a 
thousand  i  many  playhouses  had 

aside^ 

rabl  u  had  not  at  least  one  aclt  iged.  And 

ret.  i  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  a  niece  of 

XIV..  wherein   ull  possible  magnificence  was  dis- 


played, no  more  than  three  companies  could  be  got  together 
to  perform  at  court. 

At  this  period  of  decay  and  neglect  one  writer  S& 
endeavoured  to  support  the  tottering  stage;  Solis,  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  likewise 
devoted  le  tin"  scrvve  of  the  theatre  his  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, poushtfd  vi  it,  and  glowim;  itj  la.  He  bos  left  us  several 
plays  well  worthy  of  the  dramatic  period  which  he  survived, 
one  of  which  especially,  entitled  '  Love  a  la  Mode'  (El  Amor 
al  Uso),  has  peculiar  excels 

With  Sobs  may  be  said  to  have  expired  the  Spanish 
theatre  properly  so  called,    The  elevation  of  Phil  in  \ 
the  throne  of  Spain  having  given  t  nch 

taste,  and  introduced,  at  court  at  least,  tin1  habit*  and  m 
ners  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV*,  the  Spaniard  wna 

been,  as  we  shall  shorfh  show,  the  dramatic  | 
teachers  of   the   French,  intent   to    become    I 

humble  translators  and   copyists.      In  the  - 
eighteenth  century,  it  i   true,  sora< 
national  drama  were  made  successively  L 

Oanitarea,  and  Jovellanos;  but  these  honourable  end 
TOUT!  had  but  a  transitory  success;  and  to  turive  at  a  work 

1   satirical   pieces)   of  Ramon  de  la  Cruz- we  must 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
to  Morattn,  the  witty  and  elegant  author  of  '  Td 
house,1  *The  Baron/ 'The  Maiden's  Yes,*  fee,,  and  i 
to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  wrote  *  The  Mother  at  the  1 
and  the  Daughter  at  Home.* 

The  description  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
several  kinds  of  dramatic  composition  In  the  days  of Cnl- 
deron  may  sufneiently  show  that  in  the  old  Spanish  drama 
lassie  tragedy,  even  less  than  the  classic  comedy,  could 
find  a  broad  and  effective  place.  Yet,  misled,  it  should 
i.  in  a  great  degree  by  the  word  comedia,  which  Id 
Spanish  hi  -mprehensive  a  signiflcat 

as  the  English  term  phiy,  many  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
tinental critics,  especially  among  the  French,  have  alleged 
a  total  absence  of  tragedy  in  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  spoken 
of  it  as  a  singular  ami  unaccountable  phenomenon.  So 
obstinately  have  such  critics  been  prepossessed  by  the  r ' 
ff'eoJ  distinctions  m  which  they  have  been  trained  up,  that 
tbey  can  giavely  make  this  astoundh  n,  even  while 

admitting  that  *  the  tragic  element  predominates  in  a  ui 
number  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  the  Spaniel 
and  that  the  most  popular  subjects  a  pi 
u»e  the  antioue  phrase,  more  appropriate  to  the  buskin  of 
Melpomene  t nan  to  the  sock  of  Thalia/    TI 
minanee  of  either  element,  as  we  have  shown  In  the 
of  tins  arliele,  is  the  only  ground  for  distinction  bet  v.  i 
tragedy  and  comedy  that  exists  in  the  essence  of  human 
nature  and  of  dramatic  art,  or  even  that  admit 
eise  definition.     According  to  this  more  rational  mod 
classification,  the  old  Spanish  theatre,  by  the  verj 
moii  of  the  critics  in  question,  is  abundantly  rich  m  tra 
gedy.     We  mu>t  notice  very  briefly  the  few  scattered  ipeei- 
i in  ns  of  dramatic  writing  under  t3  i  tragedy  that 

appear  m  the  early  BpartUh  literature. 

Roseau,  who  first  introduced  into  Spain  the  Italian  si 
of  versification,  is  said  to  have  made  a  transla 
of  the  inch  has  i  i  d ; 

and  in  like  manner,  almost  imnn  the 

year  1520,  the  learned  Fernan  Peres  de  Oi 
from  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  where  he  had  wi  he  per- 

formance of  Trissino'i  *  Sophonisba/ wrote  two  other  (mi 
lions  of  the  Greek  theatre,  the 

taken  from  the  'Blectrm'  of  Sophocles,  and  the  *  Hecul 
translated  from    Euripides.      These  tragedie 

it  prose,  remained  unknown  beyond  the  urn 
nor  I 

there.     About  157U,  however,  Juan  de  Mulara  gave  to  the 
theni  on  scriptural 

ipltal  of  the  kingdom,  a  rnonk  nun, 
time  Bermudas  produced,  und 
de  Silva,  two  tragedies  which  desene  particular  mention 

^    are  founded  on   the  remarks 

;  i.    The  first  of  0*1 
and  relating  to  the  death  of  Inez,  is  imit  n  Portu 

guese  play  on  the  same  subject  by  Ant 

,1.  entitled  *Nise  Laureada,' 
which   the    infante,   become    king,  took   upon   the  mt 
derers  of  bis  wife,  and  the  coronation  of  the  cotv*&  *A \w<sa.^ 
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fe  more  original  than  the  first,  but  inferior  to  it  in  plot  and 
development.  These  two  pieces,  divided  each  into  five  acts, 
with  intervening  choral  odes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
regular  tragedies  that  were  written  in  Castilian  verse. 
About  the  same  time  also,  at  Valencia,  where  the  first 
theatre,  built  in  1526,  was  the  property  of  an  hospital,  were 
plu)ed  various  dramas,  still  more  remarkable,  composed  by 
Cristoval  de  Virues,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  and  by  Andres  Rey  de  Artieda.  Virues,  a  mili- 
tary officer,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  day  of  the  great 
Spanish  school  which  had  gloried  from  the  first  in  spurning 
the  Aristotelian  restrictions.  His  first  production  was  'La 
Gran  Semiramis,'  a  subject  handled  at  the  same  time  in 
Italy  by  Muzio  Manfredi.  Virues  however,  instead  of  the 
five  acts  of  the  Greeks,  divided  his  play  into  three  jornadas, 
which,  together,  contain  the  whole  life  of  Semiramis,  the 
first  act  being  laid  at  Bactria,  the  second  at  Nineveh,  and 
the  third  at  Babylon.  He  afterwards  produced  successively, 
and  with  the  same  disregard  to  the  unities,  the  tragedies  of 

•  Cruel  Cassandra,'  4  Atila  Furioso,'  *  Infeliz  Marcela,*  &c. 
That  entitled  •  Elisa  Dido,'  which  he  himself  announced  as 
written  '  conforme  al  arte  antiguo,'  is  in  fact  the  only  one 
wherein  '  the  rules'  are  at  all  respected.  So  little  however 
does  its  plot  resemble  the  famous  episode  of  the  JEneid, 
which  Ludovico  Dolce  had  lately  brought  upon  the  tragic 
stage  of  Italy,  that  he  makes  his  heroine  remain  faithful  to 
her  first  husband  Sirhaeus,  and  kill  herself  that  she  may 
not  marry  Iarbas.  The  associate  of  Virues  in  this  old  war 
against  the  classic  rules,  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  after  imitating 
the  *  Ajax*  of  Sophocles,  brought  out  at  Seville  two  original 
tragedies ;  one,  *  Las  Siete  Infantes  de  Lara,'  founded  on  a 
popular  tradition;  the  other  taken  from  Roman  history, 
and  combining  two  tragic  subjects,  the  death  of  Virginia 
and  that  of  Appius  Claudius.  Cueva  was  the  first  who 
dramatised  this  subject,  which,  since  then,  has  been  so 
repeatedly  brought  upon  the  stage.  Meanwhile,  at  the 
Madrid  theatre,  the  tragedies  of  the  friar  Bermudez  wero 
succeeded  by  those  of  Lupercio  de  Argensola,  to  which 
Cervantes,  ever  more  prompt  to  applaud  his  contemporaries 
than  to  criticise  them,  gives  much  higher  praise  than  they 
can  now  be  admitted  to  deserve.  Of  the  noble  pathos  of 
his  own  '  Numancia'  we  have  already  spoken. 

It  is  plain  how  much  the  romantic  spirit  predominates 
over  the  classical,  even  in  these  productions  professedly 
tragic  of  the  old  Spanish  stage.  When,  however,  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  V.  had  brought  the  Spanish  theatre 
within  the  influence  of  Parisian  taste,  not  only  were  the 
French  tragic  poets  translated  into  the  language  of  Spain, 
but  some  attempts  were  also  made  by  the  Spanish  poets  to 
imitate  them.    Of  this  number  were  the  •  Virginia'  and  the 

•  Ataulfo'  of  Montiano. 

Subsequently,  undor  the  enlightened  ministry  of  the 
marquis  of  Aranda,  this  endeavour  was  resumed  by  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin,  Cadalso,  and  Garcia  de  la  Huerta ;  the 
first  of  whom  produced  'Hormesinda,'  the  second  'Don 
Sancho  Garcia,'  and  the  third  '  Raquel ;'  but  these  works, 
though  valuable,  especially  the  last,  were  not  striking 
enough  to  naturalize  a  species  of  drama  so  novel  in  Spain. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  like 
effort  was  made  with  better  success  by  Don  Nicasio  Alvarez 
de  Cienfuegos,  ably  supported  by  the  talent  of  the  cele- 
brated actor  Isidoro  Mayquez,  in  some  sort  a  pupil  of 
Talma,  not  unworthy  of  his  master,  besides  that  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Garrick, 
for  he  succeeded  not  only  in  the  tragic  department,  but  in 
every  other,  even  down  to  simple  buffoonery.  After  Cien- 
fuegos, who  left  an  'Idomeneo,  a  '  Pitaco,'  and  a  '  Zoiaida,' 
appeared  two  other  tragic  poets  who  are  yet  living.  One 
of  these,  Quintana,  is  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled 

•  Pelayo,'  and  founded  on  the  history  of  that  old  champion 
of  the  forlorn  cause  of  Spanish  independence  against  the 
triumphant  Arabians,  a  truly  noble  and  pathetic  piece,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  forced  like  their 
ancestors  to  repel  a  foreign  domination,  used  to  repeat  the 
most  energetic  passages  in  marching  to  battle.  The  other 
is  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  lately  prime  minister,  whose  first 
production  of  this  class  was  likewise  a  patriotic  piece,  '  The 
Widow  of  Padilla,'  founded  on  the  memorable  struggle  of 
the  municipal  cities  of  Spain  against  the  tyrannical  aggres- 
sions of  Charles  V.  This  tragedy,  composed  during  the 
siege  of  Cadii  by  the  French,  was  performed  there  on  a 
stage  erected  for  that  express  purpose.  Its  author  has 
jgubsequent]y  produced  a 'Moray ma,    somewhat  after  the 


manner  of  the  '  Merope'  of  Voltaire,  and  an  •  CEdipus, 
played  recently  at  Madrid,  wherein,  says  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  critics  of  Spanish  literature  (M.  Louis  Viardot), 
he  has  contrived  to  be  original  on  a  subject  already  treated 
by  Sophocles,  Seneca,  Corneille,  Voltaire,  La  Mottc,  and 
Dryden. 

As  regards  the  present  theatrical  vogue  of  the  elder 
Spanish  dramatists  in  their  own  country,  we  may  remark 
that  while  Lope  de  Vega  is  almost  wholly  banished  to  the 
libraries,  and  while  Calderon  and  Moreto  seldom  occupy 
the  stage,  Tirso  de  Molina,  whom  we  have  already  charac- 
terized, is  to  be  seen  there  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  the  old  dramatic  writers.  The  late  king,  Ferdinand  VII.. 
so  renowned  for  his  delicate  testimonies  of  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  used  to  enjoy  most  royally  the  rich  jokes  of  this 
free-wiited  fiiar;  and  this  declared  predilection  imposed 
silence  on  the  susceptibility  of  certain  agents  of  authori:y, 
which  the  friar's  bold  attacks  upon  the  great  were  calcu- 
lated to  arouse.  His  comedy,  entitled  '  Don  Gil  of  iLe 
Green  Breeches'  (Don  Gil  ?1  de  h»s  Calzas  Verdes)  vas 
Ferdinand's  especial  favourite ;  and  accordingly  the  muni- 
cipality of  Madrid  never  failed  to  have  this  dainty  served 
up  to  him  on  state  occasions. 

Although  the  performance  of  the  auto*  sacramentales  on 
the  ordinary  stage  was  suppressed  in  1765,  in  the  reign  cf 
Charles  III.,  yet  the  seasons  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  more 
especially  the  Holy  Week,  are  still  solemnized  by  the  like 
representations  in  the  great  churches:  a  sort  of  slaw, 
called  the  monument,  is  erected  in  the  choir,  upon  which 
are  played  the  acts  of  the  Passion,  wherein  the  numerous 
characters  that  successively  figure  in  the  piece  still  wecr 
the  costume  of  the  middle  ages  as  it  must  have  been  at  the 
origin  of  these  exhibitions, — san-benitos,  black  mask*, 
high  pointed  caps,  long  skirts,  belts,  or  rather  breastplates, 
made  of  cords, — all  the  wardrobe,  in  short,  of  an  auto-da-Jt 
procession. 

French  Drama. 

In  France  the  mysteries  appear  to  have  had  their  im- 
mediate source  in  the  pilgrimages  so  common  in  those 
days.  Menestrier  tells  us  (Representations  en  Mutiqut 
Anciennes  et  Modernes)  that  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land,  St.  James  of  Galicia,  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  various  other  places  of  pious  resort  in 
France  and  abroad,  used  to  compose  rude  songs  on  their 
travels,  wherein  they  introduced  a  recital  of  the  life  ai.<l 
death  of  Christ,  or  of  the  last  judgment:  in  others  they 
celebrated  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martyrdom,  tod 
divers  wonderful  visions  and  apparitions.  These  pilgrims 
going  in  companies,  and  taking  their  stand  in  the  streets 
and  public  places,  where  they  sang  with  their  staves  in 
their  hands,  and  their  hats  and  mantles  covered  with  sheik 
and  painted  images  of  various  colours,  formed  a  kind  of 
spectacle  which  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  and  a: 
Paris  excited  the  piety  of  some  of  the  citizens  to  nise  a 
fund  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  in  which  to  erect  a  stare 
whereon  these  performances  might  be  regularly  exhibit 
on  holidays,  as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  for 
their  entertainment.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  society  at  Paris  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Passiuu. 
In  1402  Charles  VI.  authorised  these  exhibitions  by  letten 
patent :  the  Premonstratensian  monks  gave  the  use  of  a 
great  hall  of  their  convent,  and  a  stage  was  constructed  in 
it  upon  which  the  fraternity  enacted  scriptural  pieces. 
The  ecclesiastics  crowded  to  these  exhibitions ;  stages  sewn 
arose  in  every  province ;  and  the  mysteree  were  so  much 
relished,  that  on  holidays  the  hour  of  vespers  was  hastened 
that  the  people  might  have  more  ample  time  to  be  present 
at  the  play.  The  brethren,  to  vary  the  attractions  of  the 
performance,  added  a  sort  of  farcical  interludes  or  after- 
pieces of  a  merely  worldly  character,  the  enacting  of  which 
however,  careful  of  their  own  histrionic  dignity,  Unde- 
legated to  a  junior  society  called  that  of  the  Enfant  u»t 
Souris.  These  latter  pieces,  in  allusion  to  their  burlesque 
and  buffoon  character,  were  denominated  sottises  or  sotift 

The  stage  upon  which  the  mysteries  were  played  con- 
sisted of  several  scaffoldings  one  above  another :  the  most 
elevated  of  all  represented  heaven;  that  immediately 
beneath  it,  earth ;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  palace  of  Herat 
the  house  of  Pilate,  &c. ;  and  hell,  which  was  at  the  bottom 
and  in  front,  was  figured  by  the  gaping  mouth  of  a  dragon, 
which  opened  and  shut  as  the  devils  went  in  and  out  On 
each  side  were  seats  rising  in  steps  one  above  another,  on 
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which  the?  acton  rested  when  they  were  not  upon  the  stage, 
a  contrivance  not  very  favourable  to  scenic  illusion ;  and  at 
the  with  outturns  drawn  across  if 

the  exhibition  of  Mich  matters  as  were  supposed  to  take 
plan*  In  the  Interior  of  a  h 

Ring  ihe   French,  as  elsewhere,  the  Passion  was  the 
riTunrv,  the  most   constant,  ami  most  solemn  Mihjeet  of 
•entations,   the   parts  of  Christ  on   the  cross, 
iii£    himself,   &c,   being   all   played   by   real 
,   sometimes  at    the  actual  peril  of  their  lives.     It 
eins  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the  early 
rmers  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among 
the    people    that    the    Romish    ecclesiastics    throughout 
Em  means  of  securing  the  fidelity  of  their  flocks, 

idiously  lo  extend  the   field   of   the  relij 
at  ions  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  series  of  Old 
inment  In  is  much  of  thai  history  as 

deemed  it  prudent  to  disclose  to  the  multitude.     This 

tertw ti  the  part  of  the  Catholic  i  lergy  was  sup- 

ed  by  all  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  princes.    Thus 
we  find  that  in  1541,  under  Francii  I  .  the  performance  of 
•  grand  mystery  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  proclaimed 
great  solemnity  under  the  royal  authority,  and  acted 
iu  tl  of  many  successive  days,  before  the 

rlergy,  and  a  great  concourse  of  the  people,  in  the 
Flandros.  These  plays,  written  in  French  rhyme 
others  Greban,  were  printed  in  '2  role.,  folio,  black 
inder  patent  of  the  king  i0  one  Guiilaunie  Alabat, 
. ;ee\  The  dramatis  persons  are,  God  the  Father, 
.   and  the  Holy  Gh  Virgin  and  Joseph; 

K  angels,  apostles,  and  disciples;   Jewish  pi 
emperors,  philosophers,   magicians,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelze- 
il,  Cerberus,  and  a  multitude  of  other  celestial, 
il,  and  infernal  pen  mounting  altogether 

hundred.    Th  of  these  plays  are 

riptural;    but  many  of  them  are  from  apocryphal 
testament  subjects,  and  the  whole  forms  a  Grange 
Lleyofamcred  and    profane   history.     Thai   giui   per- 
formance was  executed,  not  by  any  standing  company,  but 
-vd  from  the  pe  iplc  at  large  after  trial  of  the 
respective  candidates.    In  Ihe  present  instance, 
ition  notified  *  that  all  should  be,  on  the 
Stephen,  the  first  holiday  in  Christmas  following,  in 
e  imll  of  the  Passion,  the  accustomed  place  for  rehearsals 
d  repetitions  of  the  mysteries  played  in   the   said   ci 
which  place,  being  well  tarnished  with  rich  tape 
and   forms,   h  for   the  reception  of  all 
*t  and  virtuous    report,  and   of   all   qualities  t li • 
assisting,  us  also  a  great  number  of  citizen-,  merchants,  and 
others,  a>i  well  clergy  as  laity,  in  the  presence  of  the  c 

rrs  and  judicial  officers  appointed  and  deputed  to 
hear  the  speeches  of  each  personage;  and  these  are  to 
make   report,  according  to  the  merit  of  each,  as  in 

I,  as  to  which  have  a  gracious  reception;  and 
>  to  continue  to  do  until  the 

Among  the  numerous  legendan  \  of  the  mo*t 

xtant  is  *  The  M\   tery  of  the  Knight  who  gives  bis 

r qui  donn 
i  r   (he  most   universally  popular  of 

is  to  have  been  that  of  the  miraculous  host, 
fcr,  tortured  by  a  Jew  ommonly 

Le  M  ■  •  Hoslie,*  two  se\  era  I  ver- 

sion* *rf  whi  i  n  black  letter, 

il  the  soties,  and  during  their  con- 
and  the  /  which  the 

clerks  ot  the  inventors.    These  el 

were  the  j  lie  procureurs,  or  solicitors,  lo 

rn  Phihpne  le  Bel   granted  the  privilege  of  chop 
a  chief,  to  he  called  their  kin 
diction  over  their  body,  and  even  to  coin 
ihe  clerks.     Francis  1.,  In  re- 
red    hiin   by    the  king  of  the 
n  marching  against  the 
ruienne,  presented  them,  in  1547,  with  an 

nd,  bordering  on  the  Seine,  which 
f  Pre  ant  ,1v  an  the 

at  of  the  fifteenth  rentury,  tb 
Baeocbu  ■  '   his 

Is   under   o  hu- 

eaartders:   nficr   the  review,    I  he)  :heir 

aalut  ero- 

taaiaa  who  r*  lie  parliai  Pfcrit;  »J*d  tnOtl 


they  went  and  performed   a  morality  or  a   farce.    The 
lircnof  the  Passion  having  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
acting  mysteries,  the  elerki  were  driven  to  the  invention  of 
the  n  which  were   purely  allegorical   pieces  per- 

sonifying the  vires  and  virtue*.  The  farces  and  the  soties, 
on  the  other  band,  t",»k  ■  satirical  turn,  the  success  of 
which  soon  carrier!  the  authors  to  licentious  extremes. 
The  public  nalamrties  and  violent  political  rliaf-Qnaioni  of 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  favoured  this 
tendency:  the  two  leading  parties,  the  Arruagnac*  and  the 
Bargunuians,  hnd  and  insulted  each  otlier 

rage.    When  public  order  was  restored, 
royal  authority  availed  itself  of  the  fair  pretext  which 
these  satirical  i  ttonled  to  suppress  this  exclusively 

popular  stage  altogether:  the  clerks  were  forbidden  to  play 
either  farce,  sotie,  or  morality,  on  pain  oJ  flagellation  ami 
banishment.    This  :  n  continued  until  the  reign  of 

a  prince  wlm  %  »  hear  the  truth.     "The  good 

king  Loni  vs  the  historian  Bouchet,  'afflicted  that 

in  his  lime  he  could  find  nobody  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
whei  ul.l  not  know  how  his  kingdom  was  governed, 

to  the  intent  that  the  truth  should  find  its  way  to  him  he 
gave  liber  Itego,  and  willed  that  upon  il  should  be 

freely  toted  tla-  abu>es  that  were  committed  in  his  court 
and  kingdom;  thinking  thereby  to  be  acquainted  with 
many  things  which  it  would  otherwise  be  mi  possible  lor 
him  to  hear  of/  He  did  indeed  hear  some  tilings  of  a 
kind  rather  novel  to  royal  cars,  for  the  players  repre- 
d  him  as  mean  aud  miserly.  This  good-natured  kitiLr,  it 
is  true,  "nly  Laughed  M  them;  but  bis  peculiar  rehsh  for 
homely  truths  was  not  likely  to  predominate  among  his 
>ucccssors;  and  according!)  WO  ind  that  this  renovated 
satirical  liberty  of  the  elerki  brought  on  ihem  numerous 
persecutions,  which,  however,  they  seem  to  have  braved  at 
first  with  something  like  the  daring  of  an  Ariatophniiati 
The  society  of  the  Enfant  sat,  \  men- 

'1,  had  been  established  under  Charles  VI,,  had  been 
authorized  by  patent,  and  had  suffered  political  oppression. 
Louis  XII.  took  them  Likewise  under  Ins  pi  and 

thru    most  celebrated    lotto,   entitled  'The  Abuse  of  the 
World'  (L'Abus  du  Monde)  i>  attributed  to  the  historian 
:het  above  quoted.    Their  fare*  une  cele- 

brated, especially  that  of  *  Pathclin,*  whose  name  has  ever 
since  been  proverbial  in  France,  The  best  writers  of  tho 
beginning  of  tlie  lixteettth  ccnturv  -peak  of  it  as  a  work 
enjoying  the  highest  reputation  ;  and  m  recent  tunes  H  has 
been  relived  &  the  >hape  of  a  modern  adaptation,  by 
Bruels  end    PaJapraL     Tnc   characters  are— Pathehn,  a 

ifi  little  practice;  Guillemot,  his  wife ;  Gudlau 
a  draper:  Thibaut  Aignelet,  a  shepherd;    and  the  judge; 
and  the  humour  of  the  pi  n  the  droll  e.\- 

pedient  by  which  the  lawyer,  after  using  it  to  outwit  his 
neighbour  the  outwitted  by  his  client  the  shep 

herd.  But  the  dialogue  itself,  written  in  octosyllabic 
rhyme,  ii  full  of  humour;  and  from  one  passage  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Lafontaine  has  taken  his  charming  fable. 
*  Le  Renard  m  leCorbemu.1  This  piece,  with  all  its 
very  interesting,  a*,  one  of  the  most  truly  original  and  na- 
tional productions  of  the  early  French  stage,  and  therefore 
as  one  of  those  which  give  promise  of  something  like  that 
spontaneous  and  vigorous  dramatic  growth  which  was 
springing  in  one  or  two  neighbouring  countries.  But  the 
three  several  kinds  of  theatre  which  wo  have  particularized 
fated  soon  to'sink  under  tho  repeated  blows  aimed  at 
them  by  the  government.  This  strong  tendency,  however. 
of  the  infant  stage  of  France  to  free 001  ittcal  uni- 

nwh  vl  the  early  jealousy  aud  arbitrary  repre^ 

of  theatrical  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  French  crown,  sle 
be  clearly  and  constantly  borne  in  mind,  in  Older  to  under- 

.   that   very  peculiar  course  wl 
matic   composition   took   m  that  country,  and  winch  the 
prod  tmtnence  of  French  taste  made  for  so  long  a  period 

>g   uy  'he 

mtnent  of  i  truly  national  drama 

to  attribute  tin  le  and  general  II 

irliest  Vi  ittons  uf  ihe  snticnt  theatre  that 

actually  b  national  taste, 

ihe  r  uch  had  decidedly  manifested 

kaelvea,    wee   not  !l    freely. 

Theatrical  eoj 
appe  tnt  of  ihe  Prone b,  and  of  the 

<»lher  pe*  ling 

pv  lit  1  when,  ;il  the  period  in 
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question,  their  rulers  had  violently  crushed  every  other 
species  of  dramatic  production,  they  eagerly  welcomed 
tnose  only  forms  of  it  which  those  rulers  would  vouchsafe 
to  let  them  have. 

Some  French  translations  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
already  existed,  but  nobody  had  yet  thought  of  adapting 
them  to  the  stage ;  indeed  they  were  little  to  the  purpose 
either  of  the  brethren  of  the  Passion  or  the  performers  of  the 
Basoche.  A  young  gentleman,  Etienne  Jodelle,  seigneur 
of  Limodin,  who  had  studied  the  antient  dramatists  both  in 
their  original  works  and  in  the  Italian  imitations  of  them, 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded,  by  bringing  forward  his  •  Cleopatre  Captive',  a  tra- 
gedy in  five  acts,  with  choruses  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  His  friends  got  a  stage  erected  in  the  Hotel  de 
Reims  at  Paris ;  two  poets  of  note  in  that  day,  Remi  Belleau 
and  Jean  de  la  P6ruse,  undertook  the  principal  male 
parts;  and  Jodelle  himself,  trusting  to  his  youth,  bis 
personal  beauty,  and  histrionic  talent,  personated  Cleopatra. 
Henry  II.  ana  his  court,  seeing  plainly  that  while  this 
dramatic  innovation  would  gratify  in  some  degree  the 
craving  appetite  of  the  Parisian  public  for  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, there  was  little  danger  of  its  contributing  to  de- 
velop those  truly  national  feelings  which  it  was  now  the 
confirmed  policy  of  French  administrations  to  discourage, 
warmly  patronized  this  performance;  and  all  Paris,  de- 
light ea  to  have  once  more  a  theatre  of  some  sort,  followed 
the  court's  example.  This  piece  is  remarkable  only  as 
being  the  first  of  its  class,  and  so  commencing  a  new  rcra 
of  French  dramatic  history.  Jodelle  was  more  successful 
in  his  comedy  entitled  '  L'Abbe  Eugene,'  wherein,  still  emu- 
lating the  Italian  imitations  of  the  antients,  though  in  the 
manners  of  his  own  age  and  country,  he  exhibits  a  libertine 
ecclesiastic  intriguing  with  the  wife  of  a  simple  man,  and 
his  chaplain  acting  the  honourable  part  of  go-between  in 
the  affair.  There  is  much  comic  power  and  sprightliness  in 
this  play,  to  which  succeeded  his  second  tragedy  of  *  Didon,' 
the  fate  of  which  is  not  known. 

From  Jodelle  down  to  Corneille,  French  dramatic  art 
made  little  progress ;  but  dramatic  productions,  in  the  same 
line  of  classic  imitation,  abounded,  especially  in  tragedy, 
the  heroes  of  which  were  constantly  taken  from  Greek  or 
Roman  history,  or  at  most  from  that  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by  Gabriel  Bonnin. 
At  this  early  period,  indeed,  of  the  French  theatre,  that 
singular  dramatic  prejudice  seems  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished itself,  that  the  pomp  of  tragic  style  could  not  be 
well  supported  on  the  stage,  except  both  costume  and  cha- 
racter were  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  Mussulman.  The 
Alexandrine  verse,  too,  was  almost  invariably  used ;  though 
once,  and  but  once,  was  acted  a  prose  tragedy  of '  Sopho- 
nisba,'  by  St.  Gelais.  The  versified  comedies  of  the  same 
period  have  nothing  remarkable;  but  in  1562,  the  two 
brothers  De  la  Taille  bci^an  to  accustom  the  French  public 
to  comedies  in  prose.  Nicolas  Filleul  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  naturalize  pastoral  poetry  on  the  stage.  All 
these  writers  had  still  to  contend  against  the  privileged 
possessors  of  the  stage.  There  was  not  in  all  France  a 
single  company  regularly  trained  for  the  new  class  of  per- 
formances. Under  Henry  IV.,  the  brethren  of  the  Passion 
had  obtained  almost  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  1548,  which 
prohibited  them  from  enacting  religious  subjects ;  but  the 
public  had  now  little  relish  lor  these  rude  exhibitions,  so 
that  the  fraternity  found  themselves  obliged  to  let  their 
theatre  to  a  more  modern  class  of  performers.  The  other 
dramatic  societies  endeavoured  to  adopt  their  antiquated 
pieces  in  some  degree  to  the  modern  taste ;  and  thus  out 
of  their  old  moralities  they  contrived  to  make  pastoral 

Eiecea  wherein  the  Church  was  a  bride,  and  Christ  the 
ridegroom.  Robert  Gamier  rose  in  tragedy  some  little 
above  his  predecessors  in  elegance  and  dignity,  and  was  so 
much  celebrated  in  his  own  day  as  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  his  tragic  powers  commemorated  in  one  of  the 
best  sonnets  of  Ronsard.  Though  he  usually  drew  abun- 
dantly from  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Seneca,  he  showed 
in  some  of  his  pieces  more  original  vigour,  as  for  instance 
in  *  Les  Juives,'  taken  from  Jewish  history.  The  prose  co- 
medy of  intrigue  (for  the  comedy  of  character  had  not  yet 
appeared)  continued  to  be  cultivated  with  vigour  and  suc- 
cess by  Pierre  de  l'Arivey,  contemporary  with  Gamier. 
The  Jesuit  father  Fronton  attempted  a  tragedy  on  the 
grand  national  subject  of  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  but  without  suc- 
cess.    At  length,  in  1600,  two  permanent  theatres  were 


erected  at  Paris,  one  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  company 
which  took  the  title  of  Troupe  de  la  Com&die  Francaue; 
the  other  company  established  itself  in  the  auarter  of  Paris 
called  the  Marais,  with  the  consent  of  the  brethren  of  the 
Passion,  and  thus  the  old  stage  of  the  middle  ages  was 
finally  extinguished  in  the  French  metropolis.  Still,  how- 
ever, as  before,  the  theatre  took  its  tone  from  the  exclusive 
taste  of  the  court ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  till  the  appearance  of  Corneille,  scarcely 
anything  was  brought  forward  but  either  tragedy  or  that 
very  harmless  description  of  farce  which,  it  was  thought, 
might  without  much  danger  be  conceded  to  the  popular 
taste :  this  is  the  grand  cera  of  the  popularity  of  the  well- 
known  burlesque  personages  Gros  GiaUaume*  Tabarin, 
and  Turlupin,  whose  merry  reign  was  protracted  even  into 
the  ago  of  Louis  XIV. 

Most  of  the  tragedies  of  this  neriod  flowed  from  the  ex- 
haustless  pen  of  Alexandre  Hardy,  a  poet  employed  by  the 
company  which  had  succeeded  to  the  privilege  of  the  bre- 
thren of  the  Passion,  and  who  wrote  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred dramatic  pieces,  of  which  forty  remain.  Possessed  of 
very  extensive  reading,  Hardy  made  some  efforts  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  track  of  bis  predecessors :  he  ventured  ir 
some  instances  to  compose  what  he  called  tragi-comedies, 
one  of  which  is  founded  on  a  tale  of  Cervantes ;  but  his 
genius  was  not  equal  to  his  boldness  and  facility.  The  dra- 
matists who  immediately  preceded  Corneille  and  Molidre 
were  Mairet  and  Tristan,  the  former  of  whom,  like  so  many 
before  and  after  him,  tried  and  failed  in  the  eternal  subject 
of  Sophonisba ;  while  the  latter  failed  yet  more  signally  in 
the  Jewish  subject  of  Mariamne. 

We  come  now  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  which  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  the  real  creator  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  politics.  This  great  artificer  of  despotism,  whose 
genius  raised  the  French  crown  to  a  height  and  a  solidity 
of  irresponsible  power,  for  the  abuse  of  which  it  has  dearly 
paid  in  later  times,  had  the  sagacity,  which  many  powerful 
ministers  have  wanted,  to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  conso- 
lidate his  favourite  political  fabric  the  more,  it  was  worth 
while  to  permanently  orgauize  the  literary  talent  of  the 
country  in  the  service  of  the  court.  '  Leave  us  at  least  the 
republic  of  letters,'  said  Napoleon  once  to  a  poet  who  was 
showing  him  too  much  of  the  courtier :  but  Richelieu  un- 
derstood the  matter  differently ;  and  arranged  it  so  that  his 
literary  senate  should  ever  remain  as  subservient  as  Napo- 
leon's own  political  senate  was  under  his  imperial  reign. 
The  court,  it  is  true,  did  not  directly  dictate  to  the  car- 
dinal's chosen  forty  in  what  quarters  they  should  bestow 
their  piaise  or  censure ;  but  things  were  so  ordered  that 
the  men  to  whom  the  protectorship  of  letters  was  officially 
entrusted  should  always  share  more  or  less  the  tastes  and 
opinions  of  the  government :  bv  the  court  it  was  that  they 
were  paid ;  under  the  eyes  of  the  court  they  held  their  sit- 
tings ;  it  was  by  court  intrigue  that  a  vacant  chair  was  to 
be  obtained;  and  every  writer  was  ambitious  of  that 
honour. 

Such  was  the  predominant  influence  under  which  Cor- 
neille began  his  dramatic  career.  To  enter  the  academy, 
he  must  please  the  court ;  and  to  please  the  court,  he  must 
defer  to  the  literary  dictation  of  the  academy.  Now,  in 
dramatic  composition,  the  academy  not  merely  recom- 
mended adherence  to  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  but 
prescribed  their  observance  with  the  greatest  rigidity.  These 
same  Aristotelian  maxims  were,  indeed,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, little  more  than  a  pretext ;  but  the  far-sighted  car- 
dinal was  well  aware  how  admirably  they  were  adapted  to 
facilitate  that  strictness  of  surveillance,  and  that  repression 
of  everything  like  popular  enthusiasm,  to  which  his  views 
required  that  this  grand  focus  of  public  sympathies,  the 
drama,  should  be  subjected.  There  was,  however,  ene  se- 
rious obstacle  to  the  complete  establishment  of  his  dramatic 
system,  viz.  the  general  estimation  of  the  Spanish  literature 
and  the  Spanish  drama  in  particuldk,  then  as  ascendant  in 
Europe  as  those  of  France  have  been  since.  Familiarly 
cultivated  and  highly  relished  as  the  language  and  literature 
of  Spain  then  were  at  Paris,  any  young  dramatic  writer  of  vi- 
gorous talents  must  have  found  himself,  with  all  his  anxiety 
to  please  the  court,  rather  disagreeably  circumstanced, 
between  the  academy  and  its  classic  code  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  successful  example  of  the  most  popular  European 
dramatists  on  the  other.  Corneille  produced  six  comedies 
and  one  tragedy  after  the  antique  models,  before  he  ven- 
tured on  any  bolder  attempt.    Their  great  superiority  ia 
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elegance  and  dignity  of  style  over  those  of  all  his,  French 
tecessors,  who  in  this  respect  had  remained  so  far  be- 
I  the  Italian*  and  the  Spaniards,  WOllld  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  ensure  their  success.  He  next  produced 
medy  in  the  Spanish  la>le;  and  shortly  after  ventured  to 
give  a  yet  more  striking  evidence  ofhis  romantic  lend*  i 
in  his  tragedy  of  Le 

Tins  vigorous  experiment  brought  the  academic  code  and 
ihe  ste  fairly  into  collision:    the   latter   decided 

tthor,  and  under  any  other  political  s)*tcin 
arc  effect ually  supported  and  encouraged  him  in 
pendent  views  of  art.     Hut  the  lea  be  aca- 

i»  the  court  was  too  strong  even  for  his  masculine 
■  lotion;  and  in  two  of  his  best  pieces,  which  next  fol- 
lowed, *  The   Horatii,'  and   '  Cinna,'   he   returned   to   the 
Roman  tragedy.     In  comedy,  however,  Corueille  ^1  ill  bor- 
row* !y  from  the  Spat  In  his  tragedy  of 
'The  Cid,*  he  had  imitated  two  Spanish  dramatists,  Guillen 
dc  Castro  and  Diamante,  who  had  both  successively  treated 
iject ;  and  now,  in  his  comedy  of  ' The  Liar* 
iteur),  he  frankly  and  warmly  acknowledged  his 
ai  to  a  Spanish  original,  *  The  Doubtful  Truth' 
Oi  of  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alurcon, 
which  was  long  attributed  by  some  to  Lone  de  Vega,  by 
1                       i          ,  and  of  which  Corueille  him* 
did  not  i                      author.     When  he  afterwards 
\ net   to  the   Liar*  (La  Suite  du    M 
leur                   1  that  he  drew  it  also  from  a  Spanish  source  ; 
his  original  in  Lope  de  Vega's  ■  Loving  without 
houi*  (Amur  sin  saber   a  quien).      FontcneUe 
ireful  of  his  uncle's  fame,  tells  us,  in  speaking 
Mherof  his  pieces,  that  it  is  taken  aim  h  from 
ha,  *  at  that  time  nearly  all  the 
re  taken   from  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  their 
itv  m  those  maltet  .      But  Corneille's  deep 
sympathy  with  the  Spanish  dramatists  appear 
in  tbe  compositions  more  peculiarly  his  own  ;  Uaeee 
manners,    those   lofty  sentiments    and   swelling 
i  with  which  he  was  so  familiarized,  are  discoverable 
ghoul ;  his  very  Romans  belong  rather  to  the  middle 
i  the  old  republic;   and,   indeed,  are    perhaps 
'  much  Roman  as  they  are  Spanish.     However,  he 
elfin  a  feverish  and  constrained  submission  to  the 
fur  which  he  was  at  last  appropriately  rewarded 
at  among  its  members, 

of  the   Trench  comedy  of  character,  of  which 
ere  is  the  great  representative.  IS  yet.  more  clearly  de- 
le from  the  Spanish  source  than  that  of  their  classic 
The  marked  separation   between  tragedy  and 
WW  I  fundamental  article  of  the  academic  code. 
that  most  numerous  order  of  writers  who  are  fitted  to 
pel   only  with  one  of  the  two   e,rcat  classes  of  dr 
the  comic  and  the  sen  an  irijun 

ed  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  ns  a 
e  or  a  clog;  but  when  this  prohibition  ot%  the  mixed 
y  ronin  ies  hills  upon  o  hold  and 

ohensive  as  that  of  Corneille,  it  tbe  noblest 

powers,  and  shuts  out   from  him  the  richest  of  I 
L    A  writer,  however,  having  this  depth  and  compass 
lius,  with  that  constant  tendency  to  sotfeniwn 
Me  which  ever  attends  them,  finds  it  a  less  painful 
to  abstain  from  the  comic  intermixture  in  tragedy 
to  exclude   the    passionate    and    the   pathetic   from 
1  will  thus,  like  Corneille.  devote  himself  less 
than  to  th  But  Moliere  « 

only,  and  could  therefore  indulge  his  dram 
propensities  with  comparatively  little  rest 
A  pieces,  written  for  a  Btrolling  company,  he  imi- 
lively  trickery  and  buffoonery  of  the  Italian  farces, 
of  aomt  i r  which,  throughout  his  career, 

og  inclination.     Next,  in  *  LEtourdi'  and 
;  Amoureux*  he  imitated  the  Batman  comedy  of 
And  h  is  Id.  by  CoroeilJe's  adaptation 

Spanish,  to  the  comedy  of  character,  wherein  he 
l  .  d  to  establish  his  lame  so  solidly  and  so  durably, 
tells  us  in  a  letter  to  Bodeau,  recently  quoted 
de  la  Rosa.     *!  am  much  indebted,'  he  says, 
iteur-"    When  it  was  Brs1  performed,  I  had 
Lit  was  in  doubt  as  to  what  i( 
1,  but  this  piece 
led  them.  out  for  the  not  of  "  1-e 

ugh  I  sh 

urdi"  or  "  Lc  I ;  ox,"  1 


should   perhaps   never   have  written   "Lc  Misanthrope"  * 
Nor   was  ii  alone   through   the  medium  of  Cornell 

,  in  his  uiaturci  be  influence 

of  the  Spanish  stage:    in   various   iu 
ly  from  it,  especially  in  his  seconds 
It  is  remarked  by  Sehlegel,  that   when  Malign  in   his 
farcical  pieces  did  not  lean  ■weuimn,  1 

appropriated  to  himself  th<  |  conn- 

penally  that  of  the  Italian  buffoonery,    •  He  v 
to  introduce  a  sort  <>i  characters  without  ma  ks, 

who  should  recur  with  the  same  name.    They  na\. 
however   been    able   to   become   pro]  (Ciliated   in 

France 

French,  which  imitates  every  mode  that  is  pn  •  J  he 

Time,   is   incompatible  with  that  odd   original  ;  ior 

to  which   hmaereome  and  singular  individuals  give  th   m.- 
selvea  oareleeilj  up  in  other  n  re  all  are  not  mo- 

delled by  the  social  tone  after  th-  inner.     As  the 

SganaroLles,  Mascarilles,  Scapins,  and  Crispins  have  L 
allowed  to  retain  their  uniform  that  everything  like  con- 
sistency may  not  he  lot,  they  are  now  completely  obsolete 
on  the  Stage.    The  Frenak  i  is'te  is,  generally  speaking,  very 
little  inclined  to  the  self-conscious,  drolly  exn  and 

arbitrary  comic;  because  th^ 

speak  more  to  the  fancy  than  to  the  understanding.  We 
do  not  mean  to  censure  this,  nor  to  quarrel  abon 
spective  merits  of  the  different  species.  The  low  estimation 
in  which  the  former  are  held  may  perhaps  contribute  the 
more  to  the  success  of  the  comic  of  observation  ;  ami  in  feet 
the  French  comic  writers  have  here  displayed  a  great  d 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity  :  lit  rein  consists  I  lerH 

of  Mohere,  and  it  ily  very  distinguished.*     Tbe 

highest  refinement  and  rh  I  he  comic  of  observation, 

however,  consists  in  this*,  that  the  characters  disclose  them- 
selves unconsciously  by  traits  which  involuntan" 
from  them;  where;*  rgumentattve  disquiet 

tween  the  several  personage  uent  in  all  the  most 

admired  pieces  of  Moliere,  and  nowhere  more  so  thnn 
*Le  Misanthrope,'  which  has  always   I  I   1>;    the 

French  critics  ot  the  old  school  as  the  great  model  ol 

lots  by  which  they  rank  the  'TartumV  *  Lc 
Femmea  Savantee,'  and  *  L  of  the  same 

author      Moliere1  lie-,  in  s! 

be  andiior 
only  b  -d  covertly  and  incidentally,     It  she 

1   that  'The  Miser*  of  ) 
scenes  of  which  are  taken  from  Plae 
stance  of  a  live-act  French  comedy  written  in  pi 

The  restrictions  which  cramped  tl 
comfortably  fitted  that  of  Racine, and  contributed  to  render 
him  in  every  sense  the  favourite  tragic  poet  of  Ihe  c 
Louis  XIV.   He  seemed  born  to  carry  to  tb 
perfection  what  we  must  rail,   for  want  of  a  neate 
that  should  be  equally  appropriate,  the  Frencl 
Greek  tragedy.     He  managed  with  consilium 
most  felicitous  case  to  Hatter  at  once  the  dt 
the   moral   temperament   of  the  court.     The  very  a 
which  his  works  presented,  in  giving  to  antique 
tone  and  the  language  of  h  gallant r 

thus  became  one  of  their  highest  recommendations, 
all,  his  excellence  in  in 

or  pretended,  with  conventional  dignity  and  de] 
merit  invaluable  I 

both  s»  v  *,     For  t' 
Racine  is  indeed 

of  the  class  this  kind  r 

him  also  one  or  the  «b 

es  of  his 

plays 

Vhe  expn 

passion  with  a  truth  and  energ 

French  stage.'*  And  respecting  *  Phed 
the  same  critic,   looking   with  no  partial   eye    upon  the 

'■rs   of  the   French  clastic  school,    observes  —  M 
much  tnay  have 

• 

'.er  and  n 


tern 


i*YH 
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ever  of  the  antients  was  discernible  in  it,  but  every  thing 
reduced  to  the  scale  of  a  fashionable  miniature-portrait  for 
a  toilette,  we  must  entertain  the  higher  admiration  for  the 
writer  who  had  so  strong  a  feeling,  for  the  antient  poets, 
bad  the  courage  to  connect  himself  with  them,  and  dared 
to  display  so  much  purity  and  unaffected  simplicity  in  an 
age  of  which  the  prevailing  taste  was  every  way  vitiated  and 
unnatural.*  Racine's  '  Britannicus'  is  one  of  those  among 
French  classic  tragedies  which  have  the  highest  claims  to 
historical  accuracy  and  delicate  discrimination  of  character, 
in  the  persons  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Narcissus,  and  Bnr- 
rhus.  '  In  "  Athalie," '  says  his  German  critic,  *  he  exhi- 
bited himself  for  the  last  time,  before  taking  leave  of  poetry 
and  the  world,  in  his  whole  strength.  It  is  not  only  his 
most  finished  work,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it, 
of  all  the  French  tragedies,  to  be  the  one  which,  free  from 
all  mannerism,  approaches  nearest  to  the  grand  style  of  the 
Greeks.  The  chorus  is  fully  in  the  sense  of  the  antients, 
though  introduced  in  a  different  manner  for  the  sake  of 
suiting  our  music  and  the  different  arrangement  of  our 
theatre.  The  scene  has  all  the  majesty  of  a  public  action : 
expectation,  wonder,  and  keen  agitation,  succeed  each 
other,  and  constantly  rise  with  the  progress  of  the  drama : 
with  a  severe  abstinence  from  everything  extraneous,  there 
is  a  display  of  the  richest  variety,  sometimes  of  sweetness, 
but  more  frequently  of  majesty  and  grandeur.  The  inspi- 
ration of  the  prophet  elevates  the  fancy  to  flights  of  more 
than  usual  boldness.  The  signification  is  that  which  a  reli- 
gious drama  ought  to  have ;  on  earth,  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  heaven,  the  wakeful  eye  of  Providence 
darting  down  rays  of  decision  from  unapproachable  glory.  All 
is  animated  by  one  breath,  by  the  pious  inspiration  of  the 
poet ;  of  the  genuineness  of  which  neither  his  life  nor  this 
work  will  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt.  This  is  the  very 
thing  in  which  so  many  pretended  works  of  art  of  the 
French  are  deficient :  the  authors  have  not  been  inspired 
by  a  fervent  love  for  their  subject,  but  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
ternal effect;  hence  the  vanity  of  the  artist  everywhere 
breaks  forth,  and  casts  a  damp  over  our  feelings.' 

In  the  history  of  French  tragedy,  it  is  little  gratifying  to 
pass  from  Racine  to  Richelieu  s  favourite,  the  Abbe"  D'Au- 
oignac,  who  revenged  himself  for  the  failure  of  his  tragedy 
of  *  Zenobie'  by  censuring  bitterly  the  works  of  Corneille. 
Racine  himself  found  a  similar  adversary  in  Nicolas  Pra- 
don,  who  wrote  a  rival  tragedy  of '  Phedre,'  which  Madame 
Deshouliercs  was  not  ashamed  to  extol  above  Racine's,  and  a 
'  Regulus,'  which  the  praises  of  St.  Evremond  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  have  not  saved  from  oblivion.  Lafosse  profited 
somewhat  better  by  Corneille's  example  in  the  dignity 
and  intelligence  which  he  threw  into  his  otherwise  feeble 
'  Manlius,'  which  Talma's  acting  recently  made  so  popu- 
lar. As  for  the  tragedies  of  Duch6,  Campistron,  the  abb6 
Pellegrin,  the  abbe  Longepicrre,  and  others,  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  brought  little  fame  to  their  authors,  and  no 
advancement  to  the  art.  Thomas  Corneille  ventured  to 
write  tragedy  after  his  brother,  and  wrote  it  very  •  correctly.' 
Crebillon  was  by  far  the  most  successful  tragic  writer  that 
arose  in  the  interval  between  Racine  and  Voltaire ;  but  his 
reputation,  rapidly  acquired,  resting  on  an  unsound  basis, 
declined  almost  as  rapidly ;  ever  striving  rather  to  horrify 
than  to  affect,  the  unnatural  exaggeration  both  of  situation 
and  character  into  which  he  was  constantly  betrayed  was 
a  defect  too  serious  to  be  redeemed  even  by  the  great  force 
and  mastery  of  style  which  he  displays. 

This  species  of  composition  occupied  no  small  proportion 
of  the  wonderful  versatility  of  Voltaire ;  and  although  he 
was  irresistibly  led  to  press  the  tragic  muse  into  the  service 
of  the  unceasing  warfare  which  he  waged  against  supersti- 
tion, fanaticism,  and  hypocrisy,  and  might  even  owe  some 
portion  of  his  theatrical  success  to  that  circumstance,  yet 
tie  has  earned,  in  universal  estimation,  a  place  beside  Cor- 
neille and  Racine  as  a  dramatic  artist.  The  same  indepen- 
dence of  genius  and  spirit  which  made  him  rebel  against 
other  conventionalisms  of  graver  import,  prompted  him  to 
break  through  some  of  the  more  irksome  part  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  established  dramatic  system.  He 
insisted  on  treating  subjects  with  more  historical  truth,  and 
raised  once  more  to  the  dignity  of  the  tragic  stage  the 
chivalrous  and  Christian  characters  of  modern  Europe, 
which,  ever  since  *  The  Cid'  of  Corneille,  had  been  altogether 
excluded  from  it.  Thus  his  Lusignan  and  Nereslan,  in 
-Zaire,'  are  among  his  most  true,  affecting,  and  noble  crea- 
tions ;  and  the  plot  of  his  'Tancrede'  is  founded  on  as  pure 


motives  of  honour  and  love  without  any  ignoble  intermix- 
ture, as  entirely  consecrated  to  the  exhibition  of  chivalrous 
sentiments,  as  that  of*  Le  Cid'  itself.  In  * Alzire,'  Voltaire 
went  still  farther,  treating  a  subject  in  modern  history 
never  before  touched  by  his  countrymen ;  and  as  in  the 
pieces  already  mentioned  he  had  contrasted  the  chivalric 
irleas  and  motives  with  the  Saracenic,  so  here,  with  great 
historical  truth  and  noble  pathos,  he  has  ventured  to 
exhibit  the  old  Spaniards  in  opposition  to  the  Peruvians. 
•  It  is  singular  enough,'  remarks  Schlegel,  •  that  Voltaire, 
in  his  restless  search  after  tragical  materials,  has  actually 
completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  for,  as  in 
'Alzire'  he  exhibits  the  American  tribes  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, in  his  '  Dschingis  Kan,'  he  brings  Chinese  upon  the 
stage  from  the  farthest  extremity  of  ours,  who,  from  the 
faithful  observance  of  their  costume,  have  the  appearance 
of  comic  or  grotesque  figures.'  '  As  the  French,*  observes 
our  German  critic  in  another  place,  *  are  in  general  better 
acquainted  with  the  Romans  than  with  the  Greeks,  we 
might  expect  the  Roman  pieces  of  Voltaire  to  be  more  consist 
ent,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  with  historical  truth*  than 
his  Greek  pieces  are  with  the  symbolical  nature  of  mythology. 
This,  however,  is  the  case  only  in  *  Brutus,'  the  earliest  of 
them,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  sensibly 
planned.  Voltaire  sketched  this  tragedy  in  England;  he 
had  learned  from  "Julius  Caesar"  the  effect  which  the  pub- 
licity of  republican  transactions  is  capable  of  producing  oa 
the  stage,  and  so  endeavoured  to  hold  in  some  degree  a 
middle  course  between  Corneille  and  Shakspeare ;'  of  the 
latter  of  whom,  we  may  add,  he  acquired,  or  at  least  evinced, 
very  little  in  the  way  of  due  appreciation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  though  Corneille  is  deemed  to  have  expressed 
heroic  sentiments  with  greater  sublimity,  and  Racine  the 
natural  emotions  with  greater  sweetness,  it  is  admitted  that 
Voltaire  introduced  moral  motives  into  the  drama  with 
greater  effect,  and  displays  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  original  relations  of  the  mind. 

Only  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  three  great  masters  of 
the  French  tragic  stage  may  be  said  to  have  been  fruitful 
in  this  class  of  productions.  Racine,  however,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that,  excepting  his  first  youthful  attempts,  the 
whole  of  his  pieces  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage  and 
of  the  public  favour,  while  many  of  Corneille's  and  Vol- 
taire's which  pleased  at  first  are  not  now  even  so  much  as 
read,  so  that  it  has  become  common  to  publish  selections 
from  their  dramatic  works  under  the  title  of  Chefs-daucrt. 

Voltaire  seems  to  have  come  too  late,  even  with  his  mo- 
derate attempts  at  reformation  of  the  dramatic  system. 
The  prejudice  which  gave  such  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  observance  of  external  rules  and  proprieties  was 
already  immovably  established ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the 
great  political  change  which  took  place  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century  that  any  considerable  effort  was  again 
made  to  break  through  the  academic  limitations.  We  shall 
therefore  pass  briefly  over  the  half  century  of  French  dra- 
matic history  which  immediately  followed  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  that,  during  that  period,  upwards  of 
fifty  authors,  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  wrote  for  the  higher 
departments  of  the  stage,  of  whose  pieces  the  greater  part 
were  actually  performed,  many  of  them  with  high  tempo- 
rary and  some  few  with  permanent  success.  In  tragedy  we 
shall  mention  nothing  more  than  the  names,  for  the  most 

Crt  now  obscure,  of  Lagrange,  Chancel,  Lamotte,  Piron, 
noue,  Guimond  de  Latouche,  Chatteaubrun,  Saurin,  and 
Debelloy. 
i  La  Harpe,  whose  critical  labours  had  so  extensively  in- 
jurious an  influence  throughout  Europe  in  enforcing  the 
classic  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  contributed  nothing  to  re- 
commend it  by  his  own  tragic  compositions,  which,  while 
they  are  among  the  most  correct  in  style,  are  among  the 
most  frigid  in  sentiment  and  effect,  although,  indeed,  he  has 
the  merit  of  having  presented,  in  his  •  Philoctdte/  the  most 
exact  imitation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  that  France  has  pro 
duced.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  who, 
flourishing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  wrote,  like 
the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  in  the  midst  of  free  men,  and 
with  like  ardour  stimulated  them  to  the  love  of  liberty, 
made  nearer  approaches  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
tragic  strength  and  fervid  diction  of  Voltaire.  His  '  Charles 
the  Ninth,  or  the  School  for  Kings'  (Ecole  des  Rois),  torn 
which  the  people,  too,  might  draw  an  important  lesson,  was 
that  among  his  pieces  which  produced  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind.     So  far,  however,  from  stu- 


iliouslv  blackening  the  character  or  the  young  king, 
casts  chiefly  upon  his  mother-in  Inw  and  the  card  in., 
raine  the  odium  "i  the  St,  Bartholomew  the 

1  'which  ho  depicts  with  unsparing  energy-    In  bis 
•Tibcre'he  no  Lets  fbrctbl)  exhibits  me  -i  hypocri- 

tical tvrant,  aa  hi  does  thai  of  a  i  maiica!  one  in  his  H  Phi 
lippe  i IV  in  some  parts  of  which  he  has  happily,  but  not 
servilely,  imitated  Schiller.     It   was  in    his  '  reneJoii,1  too, 
wherein  he  paints  then  4  the  minister,  ami  shows 

Fen£ton*s  angelic  piety  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  fana- 
tical passions  which  posses*  the  other  characters,  that  tho 
ttg  Talma,  whose  histrionic  powers  Clunier  hud  aln 

t>egan  to  make  himself  known  to  the  public.  Du- 
els, possessing  brilliant  powers  of  poetic  execution,  portrayed 
the  Arabian  manners,  hi  bis  tragedy  of  l  Albufar/  with 
greet  warmth  of  imagination  and  originality  of  Style;  but 
ma  highest  claim  to  dramatic  celebrity  rests  upon  the  endea- 
.  which  he  made  with  considerable  success,  to  bring  his 
u  try  men  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  Shak- 
»peare.  Having  high  qualifications  for  this  task,  it  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  he  fell  himself  bound  to  cramp  and  maim  his 
adaj  j  reducing  them  within  the  French  dramatic 

limitations,  when,  by  copying   bis  English  original  more 
Iv,  he  might  have  made  himself  a  creator  in   French 
literature  :  aliil  his  work  was  most  praiseworthy  and  im- 
portant, as  the  first  able  and  cordial  attempt  to  tnve  the 
French  public  some  remote  idea  at  least  of  the  real  merits 
of  that  transcendent  genius  whom  Voltaire,  though  he 
made  dome  efforts  to  appreciate,  bad  remained  so  far  i 
anderstanding     »-    to   call    him  deliberately  *  a  drunken 
savage/     The  name  of  M.  Arnault  appears  already  in  the 
dramatic  annals  of  that  period.  II  is  oral  tragedies,  *  Marius 
Lucrece/and'Citicinnatus,'  with  their  ener- 
getic simplicity,  are  m  spirit  and  design  truly  antique.  Ga- 
briel   LegOUVC'l  ■  Death  of  Abel'  (Mort  d'Abclt  WIS  I  ha- 
zardous but  successful  attempt  to  make  mi  antediluvian  sub- 
[Table  on  a  modern  stage,  to  which  he  had  been 
ged  by  the  popularity  which  Gessner  and  his  poetry 
The  same  author  ventured  to   exhibit,  not 
unsuccessfully,  in  '  Epicharis  et  Neron,1  the  latter  da\ 
nine  of  whose  career  is  shown  in  one  of 
iMterpicces  of   Racine,      *  Les  Temuliers*  of  M,  Ray. 
ird,  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  order  of  Knights 
in  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  is  much  more 
able  for  art  and  correctness  of  structure  and  execu- 
tion than  for  poetic  vitality;  but  the-  dded  to  the 
ful  inierest  of  it*  national   subject,  made  it  highly 

ml. 

me  of  the  comedies  of  Boursault,  a  yotmger  content- 

of  Moliere,  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage  :  they 

i  of  the  secondary  description  which  tho  French  call 

ir,  of  which  Moliere  himself,  in  his  *  FaVheux/ 

it  example.    Thie  knob  in  the  accidental  nature 

-,  which  are  strung   together  on   one  common 

ion.  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  mimi  of  the  anuenti  i 
rticulurly  favourable  fbi  the  display  of  the  mi- 
i  in  the  more  limited  signification  of  the  term,  aa  ii 
one  i  that  reappears  throi 

and  n    different  disguise.     The  want   of 
lent  however  in  such  productions  requires 
•  uld   be   short,  whereas  Boursaulfs  pieces,   though 
possessing  considerable  merit,  are  drawn  out  to 
th  <<!'  five  acts, 
Moliere1*  dead  I  -Table  time  elapsed  before 

pnearance  of  rtegnard,  to  whom   the 'second  place 
!i  comic  writers  has  usually  bee 
i  between  the  Italian  theatre, 
tied  under  Ghenudi.  and  fbr  whh'h  he  sketched 
d  the  composition  of  regular  comedy 
play.  *Tbe  Gambler*  (Le  Joucur),  is 
0    picture  after  nature,  drawn 
ggeration,   from   his  intimate  ae- 
iih   the  mbje  _r  from  hi 

Hi,  'Absent Man'  (Le  Distrait)*  running 
thibition  of  that  characteristic  i 
y  tedious:  the  author  has  here  done  tittle 

which  La  Bruyere  had 

der the  name  of  u  particular  character.     II U 

hibiting  more  comic  power, 

i  cy  of  moral  feeling.  La  Harpe  however 

-  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  comic  pleasantry ;  where- 

schlegel  remarks:  *  It  ia  in  fact  luoh  a  sub 

pleasantry  as  would  move  a  stone  to  pity ;  as  enlivening  as 


the  grin  of  a  death's  bead.     What  a  subject  for  mirth  !— a 
feeble  old  man  in  the  jaws  of  death,  who  is  teased  by  yet 

fjrottiiatcs  tor  hi>  property,  and  1ms  a  (else  will  imposed  on 
lira  while  lying  inaenaible,  a^  is  believed,  on  his  death 'bed.' 
:,  temporary  of  Regmud,  the  aero?  Legrand,  was  one 
of  the  nr>t  mimic  poets  of  his  nation  who  aeqti 
in  versified  aitajneeea,  a  kind  in  which  the  French  1 
since  produced  many  elegant  tritles.    His  posthumous  fame 

vcr  baa  been  far  inferior  to  thai  ofRegnard;  altho 
there  is  one  puce  of  his,  -  Le  Roi  de  Coeagne,1  a  s]»iiLf 
farce  in  the  wonderful  style*  overflowing  with  a  quality  tin  n 
rarely  found  in  the  French  drama,  a  native  mid  fanciful 
wit,  animated  by  the  liveliest  mirth,  which  spofti  about  all 
sorts  of  subjects  in  the  moet  frolicsome  yet  harmless  man* 
nor.  But  the  French  critics  of  the  old  school  have  gene- 
rally been  indifferent  or  unjust  towards  any  impulse  of 
genuine  fancy;  confounding,  it  should  seem,  the  levity  of 
jocularity  with  that  of  mere  shallowness,  which  has  been  so 
much  complained  of  in  their  countmncti. 

The  eighteenth  century  produced   a   number  of  * 
writers  in  Prance  of  the   second  and  thud   rank,  but 
genius  capable  of  advancing  that  department  of  the  d 
matic  art  a  step  farther,  and  thus  the  belief  in  the  unap- 
proachable excellence  ofMohere  became  set  more  firmly 
fixed.     l  Want  of  easy  progress/  observes  Schlegel,  ' 
the  use  of  lengthened  <1  -  in  stationary  dialogue, 

have  characterized  more  v  writer 

of  Moliere.  on  whose  regular  pieces  the  conventional  i 
applied   lo  tragedy   have  had   an  indisputable   ittflt 
French  comedy  in  verse  has  its  tirades  as  well  as 
winch  circumstance  contributed  to  introduce  inn> 

tain  degree  of  stiff  etiquette.     The 

has  generally  descended,  from  motives  which  We  enn  beat 
no  loss  to  understand,  into  the  circle  of  tl 
but  the  rengi  of  the  French  comedy  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  upper  classes  of  society.     Here  also  we  trace 
fluent  e  of  the  court  as  the  central  point  of  -  na- 

tional vanity.    Those  spectators  who  m  reality  had  noacn 
lo  the  great  world,  were  flattered  by  having  'marqui^s  bnd 
chevaliers  brought  befbre  them  on  the  sta^c;  and  the  p 
himself,  while  satirising  the  fashionable  follies, endeavoured 
to  snatch  something  of  that   privileged  tone  which   wee 
esteemed  so  enviable.     Society  rubs  off  the  laliei 
of  character ;  its  peculiar  entertainment  consis i  4ig 

the  ridiculous;  and  hence  we  acquire  the  faculty 
on  our  guard  against  the  observation-  oi 
that  the  natural,  cordial,  and 

classes  is  laid  aside,  and  another  description,  the  fruit  .if 
polished  society,  and  characterized  by  the  in  lipid  it] 

>   of  living,  comes  I 
place.     The  object  of  these  comedies  j.  no  [  foul 

fry;    tli  it    perpetual  negotiation   between   confKcl 
vanities  which  never  ends  in  b  siu< 

embroidered  dress,  the  bat  under  tl  !  by 

the  side,  essentially  belong  to  thei 

characterization   is  limited   to  the  follv  of  the  men  and  the 
coquetry  of  the  women.     The  insipid   uniformity  of  ih 
pictures  i  nately  too  oftt 

ruption  of  moral   principles  Which,  especially  age 

of  Louis  XIV.  till  the  middle  of  the  <•< 
Regency  and  Louis  XV.,  it  became  the 
avow.      In    this    period   the    favourite   of  the  women,   the 
hnrnmr  a  tonne*  fortunes,  who  in  a  tone  of  >aliet\ 
the  multitude  of  his  conquests,  too  easily  achieved,  was  not 
a  character  invented  by  the  comic  writet 
portrait  from  real  life,  as  is  proved  bf  many  memoirs  oi 
last  eentury,  even  down  to  those  of  a  Besenval.     We  are 
disgusted  at  the  unrivalled  sensuality  of  the  love 
Of  the  Grecian  but  the  Greeks  Would 

the  intrigues  with  w  in  (he  French 

entered  into  merely  frOTAgidd] 
ing.     Limit*  have  been  fixed  by  nature  hers.  seal 

m  ;  but  where  vanitj  dity 

already  deadened  and  enervated,  it  rth  to  the  n 

w  corruption.     If,  in  the 
bj  the  petit-maitres,  and  in  their  moral 
dally  with  legard  to  worn 

liling  di'| 
the  less  dangerous.     The  creat  or  fashi 
in  point  of  numbers  is  the  tTD  dl,  but  a 
as  alone  of  any  imp  *n  hardly  i  it ; 

and  the  example  is  but  too  seductive  for  the  other  classes, 
from  the  brilliancy  with  which  the   characters  are  aur- 
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rounded,  Hut  in  so  far  as  comedy  is  concerned,  this  dead  - 
ening  corruption  is  bv  no  means  entertaining;  and  in  man;/ 
pieces  in  which  fools  of  quality  give  the  tone,  as  in  th< 
'  Chevalier  a  la  Mode'  of  Dancourt  for  instance,  the  picture 
of  complete  moral  dissoluteness,  which,  though  true,  is  both 
unpoetical  and  unnatural,  is  not  only  wearisome  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  most  decidedly  disgusting. 

'  From  the  number  of  writers  to  whom  this  charge  prin- 
cipally attaches,  Destouches  and  Marivaux,  fertile,  or  at 
least  diligent,  comic  poets,  the  former  in  verse,  the  latter  in 

5 rose,  deserve  to  be  excepted.  They  acquired  considerable 
istinction  among  their  contemporaries  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  few  of  their  works  survived 
either  of  them  on  the  stage. 

'  Two  other  separate  works  are  named  as  masterpieces  in 
regular  comedy  in  verse,  belonging  to  two  writers  who  per- 
haps have  here  taken  more  pains,  but  in  other  poetical  de- 
partments have  given  freer  scope  to  their  natural  talent — 
the  "  M6tromanie"  of  Piron,  ana  the  "Mechant"  of  Gresset. 
The  'Mdtromanie'  is  not  without  humorous  inspiration:  in 
the  young  man  possessed  by  a  rage  for  versifying,  Piron 
meant  in  some  degree  to  portray  himself;  but  as  we  always 
go  tenderly  to  work  in  ridiculing  ourselves,  so,  together  with 
the  amiable  weakness  in  question,  he  exhibits  m  his  hero 
talents,  magnanimity,  and  good-hearted ncss  •  but  this  same 
tender  regard  is  not  peculiarly  conducive  to  comic  strength. 
The  "  Mechant"  is  one  of  those  gloomy",  comedies  which 
might  be  rapturously  hailed  by  a  Timon  as  serving  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  aversion  to  human  society,  but  on  social 
and  cheerful  minds  can  only  be  productive  of  the  most 
painful  effects.  Yet,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  French 
critics,  these  three  comedies,  "  The  Vainglorious  Man"  (Le 
Glorieux)  of  Destouches,  "  La  Me'tromanie"  of  Piron,  and 
"  Le  Mediant"  of  Gresset,  are  all  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  to  "oppose  to  Moliere.  To  Diderot's  attempts  at 
dramatic  innovation,  as  they  were  founded  on  false  views 
of  the  objects  and  conditions  of  art  in  general,  we  shall  do 
no  more  than  allude.  And  of  Beaumarchais,  the  celebrated 
of '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville*  and  *  Lea  Noces  de  Figaro,'  it 
may  be  said,  that,  under  the  last  days  of  the  monarchy,  he 
assailed  the  corrupt  society  of  his  time  with  a  wit  no  less 
caustic,  sportive,  and  subtle,  in  his  dramatic  pieces,  than  Vol- 
taire had  employed  against  it  in  his  lighter  tales  and  essays. 
In  the  overthrow  of  the  ancim  regime  in  politics  fell  the 
main  support  of  the  old  dramatic  code ;  yet  it  is  remarkable, 
though  perhaps  not  wonderful,  that  many  of  the  warmest 
and  firmest  opponents  of  the  former,  both  then  and  since, 
have  clung  with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  latter ;  so  strong 
and  so  binding  is  the  force  of  habit,  especially  of  literary 
habit,  so  long  as  the  analytic  powers  have  not  been  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question. 
Hence  the  revolution  in  French  art  and  literature  has  fol- 
lowed but  tardily  the  political  revolution ;  and  its  first  pro- 
moters have  had  to  contend  against  the  most  formidable 
obstacles.  However,  they  presented  themselves  early  in 
the  field.  The  stormy  days  of  the  Qonvention,  and  the 
saturnalian  period  of  the  Directory  which  followed  them, 
did  indeed  afford  little  leisure  or  encouragement  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts;  but  no  sooner  were  the  dan- 
ger and  the  fear  of  anarchy  removed  by  the  firm  and  vigorous 
c-dmio is t ration  of  the  Consulate,  than  the  new  literary  and 
dramatic  ideas  began  to  develop  themselves  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  violent  war  to  be  waged  betwe&n  the  cfazsimt?* 
of  the  old  school  and  the  romanticistes  of  the  new. 

Among  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  steadiest  cultivators  of  the 
French  romantic  drama,  the  first  place  ?ecms  due  to  M. 
N6pomucene  Lemercier.  In  his  tragedy  of  *  Agamemnon/ 
the  most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  had  yet  appeared 
since  Racine  and  Voltaire,  he  strove,  with  signal  success, 
to  combine  with  felicity  of  plot  and  purity  of  style,  more 
original  and  striking  attractions.  He  penetrated  far  beneath 
the  costume  and  the  forms  of  antiquity,  to  its  inmost  soul 
and  spirit:  to  the  numerous  personages,  so  different  in  their 
characters  and  their  interests,  whom  he  grouped  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  he  lent  their  respective  habits,  manners,  and 
language,  with  such  clear  and  just  discrimination,  as  to 
create  a  class  of  dramatic  beauties,  which,  at  that  day,  took 
the  French  public  by  surprise,  while  the  consummate  art 
with  which  they  were  introduced  won  their  admiration  for 
that  which  otheiwise  they  would  have  regarded  merely  as 
an  audacious  innovation.  "When  the  first  shocks  of  the 
Revolution  had  subsided,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
literature  mid  art  once  more  found  room  to  breathe,  M. 


Lemercier  made  a  yet  bolder  step  in  his  devoted  cultivation 
of  the  drame,  as  the  new  species  was  distinctively  denomi- 
nated by  its  advocates,  who  characterized  it  as  a  simple 
adherence  to  the  higher  spirit  of  art,  while  its  opponents 
stigmatized  it  as  a  forced  and  incongruous  mixture  of 
tragedy  and  comedy.  In  his  drama  of  4rinto,'  he  ventured 
to  unfold  at  once  the  whole  romantic  system ;  it  exhibits 
the  freest  intermixture  of  humorous  scenes  with  grave 
situations,  in  a  most  lively  and  varied  picture  of  the  popular 
emotions  and  the  protracted  anxiety  of  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors, with  all  the  vacillations,  the  inquietudes,  the  reverses, 
and  the  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  attendant  on  similar  attempts 
at  political  change. 

We  cannot  better  convey  a  notion  of  the  course  of  French 
dramatic  art  from  that  time  down  to  the  years  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  course  was  affected  by  the  remarkable 
variations  of  political  circumstances,  than  in  the  words  of 
M.  Lemercier  himself,  writing  under  the  government  of 
the  Restoration,  about  the  year  1 825.  (Revue  Europeenne, 
No.  5.)  •  In  former  time/  says  he,  '  urged  by  that  vant 
in  the  public  mind  which  made  it  seek  to  quit  the  academie 
routine,  I  strove  to  create,  under  the  name  of  Pinto,  a  sort 
of  historic  play,  wherein  the  reverse  side  of  the  court  de- 
corations should  be  presented  to  the  audience ;  where  the 
great  and  the  people  should  speak,  each  in  their  genuine 
language,  and  show  their  respective  absurdities  in  contrast 
The  art  was  gradually  advancing,  when  its  march  was 
again  embarrassed  by  the  complication  of  public  affairs. 
A  fatally  personal  ambition  erected  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Truth  gave  it  umbrage,  and  therefore  silence  wis 
to  be  imposed  on  her  interpreters.  All  progress  wis 
stopped;  all  poetic  reputation  excited  suspicion  in  a  three- 
fold police :  we  stood  aside,  and  held  our  peace  during  the 
concerts  of  constrained  applause.  The  muses  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  tyranny :  the  forced  silence  of  the  former  has 
always  attested  the  presence  of  the  latter ;  but  their  patience 
ever  finds  an  opportunity  to  stigmatize  this  disgrace.  After 
so  many  checks  and  vicissitudes,  the  obstacles  accumulated 
by  thirty  years  of  civil  discord  are  now  united  against  the 
free  progress  of  art,  with  shackles  imposed  by  a  mistaken 
prudence.  The  opposing  parties,  the  coteries,  proscribe  the 
noblest  recollections  of  antiquity  through  dread  of  the  re- 
publican spirit:  the  church,  whose  history  is  so  closely 
mingled  in  all  modern  annals  forbids  the  delineation  even 
of  her  virtues,  lest  it  should  lead  to  that  of  her  crimes. 
She  proscribes  her  own  sacerdotal  costume,  which  Wolsev 
wears  upon  the  English  stage,  and  the  grand-inquisitor  cf 
Madrid  upon  that  of  Vienna:  she  shrinks  from  beholding 
her  sacreu  habit,  not  only  on  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but 
even  on  the  venerable  F6nelon.  Not  more  uncompro- 
mising was  the  rigidity  with  which  Robespierre  rejected 
the  purple  of  royalty  and  the  costume  of  count  or  marquis. 
A  censorship,  sprung  up  under  the  Empire,  is  now  exercised 
through  agents  more  numerous  and  more  secretly  inquisi- 
torial :  with  such  a  censorship  nothing  can  be  portrayed, 
nothing  can  be  thought;  we  must  not  even  dare  tore- 
member  anything.  Such  few  sparks  of  the  sacred  fire  is 
yet  escape  at  rare  intervals  from  a  vessel  so  carefully  covered 
up,  so  thoroughly  smothered,  go  and  die  out  in  some  partj 
committee  or  some  bureau  de  surveillance.  Not  that  there 
is  any  reason  to  believe  that  dramatic  literature  is  dead  in 
■  France ;  but  it  is  languishing,  imprisoned,  and  has  no 
|  refuge  in  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  the 
same  causes  oppose  to  it  the  same  barriers  as  amongst  i 
ourselves.  However,  as  the  people  must  have  spectacle, 
and  as  the  appearance  is  to  be  given  them  when  the  reality 
is  taken  away,  the  idle  are  left  in  possession,  not  only  of  ' 
academies  and  censured  journals,  but  of  theatres— laborious 
manufactories  wherein  each  individual  associating  himself 
with  the  mass,  contributes  the  full  amount  of  his  most  in- 
significant ideas,  in  order  that  the  police  may  tolerate  them, 
and  so  not  prevent  him  from  gaining  his  livelihood  or  en- 
riching the  theatrical  storehouse.  Hence  all  this  painting 
of  little  vices,  little  oddities,  little  people,  little  common- 
place minds;  and  all  these  nothings  amuse,  while  they 
tvke  its  money,  a  nation  flattered  by  the  little  compliment* 
which  form  the  customary  burden  of  its  theatrical  SpM- 
merides.  And  thus,  by  the  voice  of  these  musettes,  singing 
with  permission  and  according  to  orders,  has  it  been  con- 
soled for  the  loss  of  its  noblest  pleasures,  and  diverted 
from  its  pursuit  of  glory  and  liberty  by  the  distractions  ad- 
min Utcred  to  its  levity.    Too  long  nas  the  blindness  d 
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theatres  into  so  mmy  Id 
the  trial  of  their  politic*]  strength — so  many  a. 
to  the  frantic   impulses  of  allusion;    the  lapse  of  thirty 
not  deadened  this  scandalous  strife ;  ami  during 
Is  limo  Ibe  ',  vainly  occupied  in 

defeat  lalicioua    contrivances,  has  sometmi 

pressed  the  moat  salutary  productions,  and  schim.Ii 
sorted  into  them  win  arable  to  the  ri 

s.    bill  the  public  revenge  themselves  by  rcj 
ieni  which  self-interest  has  suggested, 
that    they    eagerly   lay  hold  on   those  which 
Lched  exercise  of  a  power  that  cannot  wisely 
*  anything  nut  positive  abuses.    What,  then,  am 
accomplish  under  chains  at  once  so  galling  and 
ng?     It    is  cheated  uf  the  substance,  and  has 
i  ficisJ  graces  of  versificai 
The  revolution  of  1  *on  ibr  liberty  in 

Since  then,  the  higher  i 
of  the  French  drama,  both  as  lo  writing  and  acting, 
en  in  fut]  tea  and  emu- 

Hugo  has  hitherto 
the  boldest,  and  the  ablest 
mum',  though  stdl  of  the 
ndre  Dumas  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  are 
the  ro<>  e  higher  corned  a 

i  be  the  least  flourishing.    Meanwhile,  the 
reputation  of  Moliere  preserves  bis  comedies  01 
and  manners  the)  are  all 
The  serious  or  ideal  French  opera  dales  from  the  time  of 
\IY.  Cardinal  Maiarin,  himself  an  Italian,  bad  in- 
nee  the  taste  for  the  Italian  opera.    Louis 
of  rivalling  or  surpassing  foreign  nations 
external  m  F  the  drama— in 

machinery,  music,  and  dancing;    the  l*e  used  on 

Moliere  was 
cd  to  wn: 

mu  m    oJ   Lnlli.      At 
;  name  in  the  I  the  higher  French  opera, 

refer  to  his  article  [Quinadlt]  for  what  we  have  further 
that  particul.  1  The  operetle,  or  comic 

much  more  successfully  cultivated  by  rao- 
Ariters,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  sub- 
Ihis  kind,  of  ordinary  dialogue  in  lieu  of  recita- 
u  a  fa  v  0  u  ra  b  le  to  dram  at  ic 
srh  the  lighter  dramatic  writers  of  Fnmce  have  of  late 
wonderfully  prolific,  and  which  so  peculiarly  har- 
•  »f  good-natured  glint]  in  the  more 
asses  of  that  country,  is  but  a  varw 

ial  distinction  being,  thai  it  dispenses  with 
pea  it  ion,  as  the  I   to  well-known 

airs. 

t  worthy  of  attention,  that  the   histrionic  art, 
illy  in  tragedy  and  the  higt  -  loon  been 

in  France  to  very  high  perfec  thing*]  h»m- 

at  in  external  dignity,  quickness,  c 
m  a  wonderful  degree  ol 
1  the  delivery  of  verse,  the  best  French  actors 
ty  be  surpassed. 

e  whole,  we  must  observe,  there  is  no  QWUC  to 
hend  any  permanent  decay  of  dramatic  art  in  I 

nil  and  most  salutary  external  stimulus  that 

ive,   mora  especially  the  dramatist,  is  not 

latcrial  and  pecuniary  support  of  the  public 

labours  but  an  enlightened  interest  uud  >\  m 

of  that  public  for  his  art  itself:  and  the 

with  a  livelier  general  susceptibility  of  this 

Lie  of  their  neighbours,  have  ever  been  nteu- 

the  att!  I  the  stage,     Whan,  there- 

an ccs  which  the  liberated 

is  already  made  in  philosophy.  1 

it  the 
boon  operated  on  bj  nice* 

uioiui fable  obsl 

stage  of  Fnmce  is  destined  to  1 

blest 
despotic  restrict! 

. 
.  ;  itie  is  lh 
sc*veriiv  in  tin*  \ 


ily  as  the  object  of  its  highest,  most  admiring,  and 

11  bs  its  most  .' 
cinubi: 

GSEMVN    DuVJJA. 

Oft  mention  of  the    |  tice  of  My 

In  Germany  appears]  m  the  '  K 
feseee  to  be  the  buftuon   -  1 

who  10  etated  to  have  lived  si  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  although  the  book 
than  the  beginning  of  the  flfteenili,   We  there 

f  elegant   1 
lha    Easter   fair,  wlurctn   the   pri< 
fought  with  the  boors.'    Tlie  oldost  extant  German  drama 

written  about  the  middle  of  the   tU 
ana  Hans  Rosen  pi  uet,  a  native  of  N 

1  by  two  fertile  writers  born  in  the  same  UniM 
city,  Hans  Sachs  and  Ayrer.     Am  i 

Sac  lis  we  find  a  great  number  of  t  spi- 

ritual and  temporal  histories,  whet 
logue  are  always  spoken  by  the  herald,  besides  merry 
nival  plays.     All  these  pieces,  it  appears,  were  arted,  not 
by  players,  but  by -AJIftttftble  M   an  allowable  k 

on,  without  any  theatrical  apparatus.    The   carnival 
plays  are  rather  coarse,  but  ol  droll,  running 

indeed  into  the  wildest  farce,  and  overleaping  all  the  hoi. 
of  reality.     *The   compositiun  iilegcl,   'ilfBJM 

able,  and  does  nol  contain  many  circumlocutions:  all  the 
characters,  from   God  the  Father  down 
in  plain  terms  what  tin  y  h a\e  at  h  Jiake 

their  appearance;  like  those  figures  in  old  pictures,  who 
have  labels  put  in  their  mouths  to  assist  the  defective  i 
nteasion  of  the  atii tudes/  Allegorical  pai  equently 

most   on   the  whole 

In  the  lirr,!    half  uf  the   seventeenth   century,  0|  U,   re- 
garded  as   the  founder  of  the  Gi  rman 
poetry,  translated  several  tragedies  from  the  antienta  into 
verse,  and  composed  operatic  pastorals  after   the  Italian 
manner;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  Ive  wnte  anything 
expressly  for  the  stages     Next  earn*  Andreas  Qrypti 
considered  a-  the  first  dramatic  writer  ol 
his  imit.ifn.iis  and   tmnelntftOI 
lunges,  are,  a  tragedy  from  the  M  da 

d  *  Peter  Squoni' (Peter  Quince),  which  is  on  1 
tension  of  the  burlesque  traced}  of  Pyrnmus  and  Thisbe  in 
Shakspeare's' Midsummer  Night's  Dream/   The  hatter  was 
then  almost  nnknow  mod 

M i.ibof,  who  wrote  in  the  Inal  halt 

uiry,  confesses  that  he  had  ne%  hukspenrc%  Works, 

though  he  was  well  acq ua  >n     Evei 

late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  1  f 

merit  could  institute  a  com  pa  1  1  rid 

Shakspeare ;  though  as*' 

traceable  than  this,  that  I  kspeare, 

fond  of  calling  up  -of  the  departed.     H< 

seems  rather  to  have  had  befbi  the  Flemish  wi 

Voiidel,  whom  Ins  I  11    rail  the  cjeat    Voiidel, 

while  Gryphius  himself  has  been  q  to  oblivi 

The  piays  of  Gryphius  are  written  after  the  French  m< 
in  Alexandrines ;  the  scene  sometime*  change*;  sud  the 
ides,  partly  musical,  partly  allegorical,  somewhat 

*h  masks;  the  author  however  shows 
little  theatrical  skill;  nor  1-  it  even   kuown  that  Ins  piece* 

actually    performed       The   tragedies   of  Lob 
who  wrote  at  the  same  time,  are  of  such  imnicasur; 
t  ali  representation  at  |nf 
he  pitiful  condition  of  the  theatre  in  Germany  at  the 
nth  and  during  the  first  third  part  of  tho 
lierever   there  was 

bank  led  to  that  of  the 

our  1  1  standard   tot                         nesa 

I  .   •  1  !    ■  ■     '(     I         Id 

of  our  literature — G  whoso   writing*  resemble  a 
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of  which  we  may  even  yet  form  a  judgment  from  puppet- 
shows,  were  not  always  ingeniously  Ailed  up  extempornrily  ; 
still  Punch  had  undoubtedly  more  sense  in  his  little  Anger 
than  Gottsclied  had  in  his  whole  body.  Punch,  as  an  alle- 
gorical personage,  is  immortal;  and  however  strong  the 
belief  of  his  burial  may  be,  he  still  pops  unexpectedly  upon 
us,  in  some  grave  office-bearer  or  other,  almost  every  day. 

4  Goltschcd  and  his  school  now  inundated  the  German 
theatre,  which  was  thenceforward  to  l>e  regular  by  dint  of 
insipid  and  diffuse  translations  from  the  French.  Heads 
of  a  better  description  began  to  labour  for  the  stago  ;  but 
instead  of  producing  really  original  works,  they  brought 
forth  only  wretched  imitations;  and  the  reputation  of  the 
French  theatre  was  so  great,  that  the  most  contemptible 
mannerism  was  as  eagerly  caught  hold  of  as  the  fruits  of  a 
belter  taste.  Thus,  for  instance,  Gellcrt  still  composed 
pastoral  nlays  after  had  French  models,  wherein  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  with  rose-red  and  apple-green  ribands, 
tittered  all  manner  of  insipid  compliments  to  one  another. 
Besides  the  French  comedies,  those  translated  from  tho 
Danish  of  Holberg  were  acted  with  great  applause.  This 
writer  certainly  has  great  merit.  His  pictures  of  manners 
potest  great  local  truth;  his  exhibitions  of  depravity,  folly, 
and  stupidity,  rest  on  an  extremely  good  foundation;  in 
strength  of  comic,  motives  and  situations  he  is  not  deficient ; 
ho  is  only  not  very  inventive  in  his  plots;  the  execution 
runs  too  much  out  into  breadth.  The  Danes  highly  relish 
the  delicacy  of  his  jokes  in  their  own  language,  but  the  vul- 
garity of  his  tono  is  revolting  to  our  present  taste ;  yet  in 
the  low  sphere  in  which  ho  moves,  and  in  which  there  are 
incessant  storms  of  cudgellings,  it  may  be  natural  enough. 
Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  him,  but  seldom 
with  much  success.  As  his  chief  merit  consists  in  his 
characterization,  which  is  certainly  somewhat  caricatured, 
he  requires  good  comic  actors  to  appear  to  any  advantage. 
A  few  of  the  plays  of  that  time,  in  the  manners  of  our 
country,  by  Gellcrt  and  Rlias  Schleifel,  are  not  without 
merit ;  only  they  havo  this  error,  that  into  their  pictures  of 
folly  and  stupidity  the  samo  wearisomeness  has  crept 
which  accompanies  them  in  real  life.  In  tragedies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  a  tier  French  models,  the  first  who  were  in 
any  degree  successful  were  Elias  Schlegel  and  afterwards 
Kroncgk  and  Wcissc.  1  know  not  whether  their  labours, 
if  translated  into  good  French  verse,  would  appear  as  frigid 
to  us  as  they  do  in  Gorman.  It  is  insufferable  to  us  to  read 
vur>cs  of  an  ell  long,  in  which  tho  style  seldom  rises  above 
watery  prose;  truly  poetical  expression  v»as  first  created  in 
Germany  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  Alexandrine,  which 
in  in)  language  can  be  a  good  metre,  is  doubly  stiff  and 
heavy  in  ours.*  Thus,  bad  translations  of  French  nlays,  with 
pieces  from  Holberg,  and  afterwards  from  Goldoni,  and 
with  some  feeble  (term an  imitations  devoid  of  any  peculiar 
spirit,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  repertory  of  the 
German  stage,  until  ]>cssiug  appcured  to  commence  the 
work  of  redeeming  it  from  its  long-continued  mediocrity. 

The  sceptical  and  analytic  spirit  of  Leasing  was,  however, 
mow  successful  in  reforming  the  theory  than  improving 
the  practice  of  tho  German  drama.  His  first  original  play, 
•  Miss  Sara  Sampson,*  is  a  familiar  tragedy  of  tho  lncry- 
moso  kind,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  had  before  him  as 
u  model  *  The  London  Merchant*  of  Lillo,  better  known  in 
England  under  the  name  of  *  George  Barnwell.*  Hut  in 
17(>7,  his  connexion  with  a  company  of  comedians  at  Ham- 
burg, and  a  periodical  paper  devoted  to  theatrical  criticism 
which  he  conducted,  gave  him  occasion  to  enter  more 
deeply  into  the  consideration  of  dramatic  art.  The  bold- 
ness and  acuteness  with  which,  through  this  medium,  he 
attacked  the  prevalent  French  taste  in  tragedy  wen*  so 
successful  that  in  a  short  time  not  only  the  translations  of 
French  tragedies,  but  the  German  tragedies  modelled  after 
them,  disappeared  from  the  stage.  He  \*os  the  first  who 
spoke  warmly  of  Shakspcarc,  ami  paved  the  way  for  his 
appearance  in  Germany.  Hut  his  faith  in  Aristotle,  and 
the  influence  which  Diderot's  writings  had  exercised  over 
him,  produced  a  singular  mixture  in  his  theory  of  the 
drama.  Unacquainted  with  the  rights  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  poetical  imitation,  he  desired  to  have  in  dia- 
logue ever) thing  else  a  naked  copy  of  nature.  His  attack 
on  the  Alexandrine  measure  was  just;  but  the  best  critics 
of  his  country  regret  that  he  succeeded  so  far  in  his  efforts 
to  abolish  nil  versification :  hereby,  say  they,  he  opened 
greater  facilities  to  that  insipid  affectation  of  nature  in 
which  so  many  of  their  later  dramatic  writers  have  indulged. 


Owing  to  theso  prosaic  views  of  art,  Lotting,  in  the  few 
dramatic  works  which  ho  produced  with  great  labour,  and 
in  which  he  proceeded  for  the  most  part  on  the  classical 
principle  of  separating  tho  comic  and  the  tragic  species, 
was  much  more  effect ivo  in  the  former  kind  than  tn  the 
latter.  '  Minna  von  Barnhelm/  although  it  owed  much  of  its 
extraordinary  success  to  tho  allusions  which  it  contained 
to  the  memorable  circumstances  of  tho  seven  years*  war, 
is  a  genuine  comedy  of  tho  more  refined  description,  the 
whole  social  tone  of  which  is  peculiarly  German,  while  its 
comic  secondary  characters  arc  drawn  with  great  humour. 
But  in  *  Emilia  Galotti,'  which  exhibits  the  story  of  Virginia, 
transferred,  by  change  of  name*  and  place*,  to  modern 
Ituly,  the  author  has  introduced  the  cool  and  prying  obser- 
vation of  the  comic  writer  into  tho  province  of  tragedy,  and 
the  passions  are  acutely  characterised  rather  than  elo- 
quently expressed.  •  ft  is  singular  enough/  rvmsrk* 
Schlegel,  *  that  of  all  the  dramatic  works  of  Leasing,  the 
last,  "  Nathan  tho  Wise*'  (Nathan  der  Weiao),  which  be 
wrote  merely  with  a  view,'  as  ho  says,  *  to  laugh  at  theolo- 
gians, when'  his  zeal  for  tho  improvement  of  tho  German 
theatre  had  pretty  much  cooled,  should  yet  be  the  must 
conformable  to  tho  genuine  principles  of  art.  A  remark- 
able tale  of  Boccaccio  is  wrought  up  with  a  number  of  inven- 
tions which  are  wonderful,  vet  not  improbable,  when  *e 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  times ;  the  fictitious  per- 
sons a  re  grouped  round  a  celebrated  historical  character,  in* 
great  Saladin,  who  is  drawn  with  historic  truth;  the  cru- 
sades  in  the  back- ground,  the  scene  at  Jerusalem,  the  meet- 
ing of  persons  of  various  nations  and  religions  on  this  onen 
tal  soil, — all  this  gives  to  the  work  a  romantic  air;  while  the 
thoughts,  foreign  to  tho  age  in  question,  which  the  poet 
has  allowed  himself  to  intersperse  for  tho  sake  of  hit 
philosophical  views,  form  a  contrast  somewhat  braid 
ous  indeed,  but  vet  exceedingly  attractive.  The  form  a 
more  five  and  comprehensive  than  in  the  other  pieces  ot 
I-essing ;  it  is  nearly  thot  of  a  drama  of  Shakspcarc.  Here, 
too,  the  author  returns  to  the  use  of  versification :  not.  in- 
deed, to  the  Alexandrine,  but  to  tho  un rhymed  Iambic, 
answering  to  the  English  blank  verso.  *  That  Leasing.' 
adds  Schlegel,  *  although  possessing  so  independent  a 
mind,  still  allowed  himself  in  his  dramatic  practice  to  be 
in  some  measure  overcome  by  the  general  inclination  of  bt» 
age,  1  infer  from  this,  that  the  number  of  imitation*  o( 
'•  Nathan"  were  very  few  in  comparison  with  those  of 
'•  Emilia  Galotti." 

As  the  leading  object  of  Goethe  seems  to  have  been  to 
give  his  genius  the  fullest  possible  expression  in  his  work*, 
so  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  form,  though  generally  pre- 
ferring the  dramatic,  lie  was  at  the  same  time  a  warn 
friend  to  the  theatre,  und  sometimes  laboured  to  comply 
with  its  wants  as  determined  by  custom  and  the  taste  of  tli 
doy;  as,  for  instance,  in  'Clavigo,'  where  he  produced  i 
familiar  tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Jessing,  and  in  '  StehV 
where  he  took  nearly  the  samo  liberty  with  the  old  German 
storv  of  Count  Von  Gleichen  as  Lessing  did  with  that 
of  Virginia.  •  At  an  after  period,'  says  Schlegel  *he  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  views  of  an 
and  the  common  dramatic  forms,  even  the  subordinate, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  ran  through  with  single  attempt* 
In  his  ••  Iphigcnia''  ho  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
tragedy  according  to  his  conceptions  of  it,  ospeciallj  as  to 
repose,  perspicuity,  and  ideality.  With  tho  same  sim- 
plicity, flexibility.'  and  noble  elegance,  ho  competed  hi* 
(%  Ta*so,"  in  which  he  applied  an  historical  anecdote  to  mark 
the  general  signification  of  tho  contrast  between  a  court 
life  and  a  poetical  one.  His  "  Egmont,"  again,  is  a  romantic 
and  historic  drama,  the  stylo  of  which  steers  a  middle  mum 
between  his  ftrst  manner  in  "Gtit*  von  Bt^rlichingen**  and 
the  form  of  Shnkspeare.  ••  Erwin  und  Elmire,**  and  -CU* 
dine  von  Villabelln,"  maybe  called  ideal  ornsrette*.  breathed 
out  so  lightly  and  airily,  that,  with  musical  accompanimttt 
and  representation,  they  do  but  run  the  risk  of  beoomiftC 
heavy  and  prosaic :  in  theso  pieces  the  noble  and  sustained 
style  of  the  dialogue  of  his*'Tasso"  is  varied  by  the  tendon* 
songs.  "J  cry  und  Butcly"  is  a  charming  natural  picture  of 
Swiss  manners,  in  the  spirit  and  form  of  tho  beat  French 
oporottes ;  while  "  Schers  List  und  Rache"  is  a  true  tftn 
buffo,  full  of  Italian  foxzi.  "  Die  Mitschuldigen"  U  a  rhymed 
comedy,  in  the  manner  of  common  life,  according  to  the 
French  rules.  "The  Triumph  of  Sentimentality *'  I'D* 
Triumph  der  Empflndsamkeit  )  is  a  highly  ingenious  sauir 
of  Goethe's  own  imitators,  inclining  to  the  arbitrary  co»^ 


and  the  fancifully  symbolical  of  Aristophanes,  nut  a  mode*l 
Aristophanes  in  guod  company  and  at  court*  Ai  I  UUDfl 
earlier  period  Goethe  had,  in  some  of  his  merry  laic*  and 
carnival  play*,  completely  appropriated  to  himself  the  man- 
ner of  our  honest  Hans  Sachs.*  Of  the  '  Fauit,'  which  must 
be  regarded  as  Goethe's  peculiar  creation,  though  forming 
*o  grand  and  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  poetical  literature 
of  modern  Europe,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  drama.  It  is  wall  observed  by  Schlegel,  that 
to  exhibit  that  boundless  and  labvrinthian  production  on 
the  stage,  we  should  be  possoiiod  of  FsUStuVs  own  ma^ic 
start  and  his  formula)  of  conjuration.  Vet  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  it  both  as  to  plan  and  execution.  In  ■  pro- 
logue the  poet  declares  why  he  eoutd  not  icoOfninodaJo  bin 
ielf  to  the  demands  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  ,  and 

so  w  rites,  as  l<  were  a  farewell  epistle  to  the  meat  re. 

Meanwhile,  shortly  after  the  first  appearance  of  Goethe 
t  Very  vigorous  effort  hud  been  made  to  bring  Shak*paar« 
upon  the  German  staure;  and  Schlegel  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  characters,  tragic  and  comic, 
iider  perhaps  attained  the  same  perfection  which   had 
Qoet  idolized  in  Game k.  The  plays  however  had   he 
disadvantage  of  appearing  in  cumbersome  prose  translati 
and  often  in  mere  abstracts,  with  disfiguring  uHoiai 
tlie  separate  characters  and  situations  bad  bean  to  a 
tain    degree  hit,  but  by  no  means  the  sense  of  his  com- 
position. 

Under  these  eireumstanses  appeared  Schiller,  endowed 
with  the  qualities  requisite  for  producing  a  strong  croV 
the  multitude  as  well  as  on  minds  of  higher  cultivation. 
Though  his  genius  was  daring  m  the  highest  degn 
:,  \  .  kt  of  his  youth  tie  was  influenced  by  the  model*  of 
by  the  earlier  productions  of  Goethe,  and  byShak 
speare,  bo  far  as  he  could  understand  him  without  a 

2ice  with  the  original.     '  The  Robbers'  (*  Die  Raii- 
cry,  wild  and  horrible  a*  tl  is,  had,  as  i>  well  known,  so 
powerful  an  effect  an  absolutely  to  turn  the  heads  of 
ithful  enthusiasts.     Notwithstanding  the  signal  aw 
:rns  and   hi*  other  first  attempts,  Schiller  became   sen- 
lie  discipline  ninth  his  genius  required,  and  threw 
-elf,  with  all  the  natural  vehemence  of  his  chara 
into  k  of  self-cultivation.    The  first  result  was   In- 

wherein,  with  great  depth  of  ehoracterizatton 
and  great  puthctic  power,  the  plot  is  so  intricately  compli- 
cated, and  the  characters  philosophize  so  niucb,  :is  to  swell 
the  work  to  a  size,  incompatible  with  due  theatrical  repro- 
ver the  course  <>f  sound  historical  and  philo- 
iical  study  by  which  the  poet  next  enriched   his  mind 
led  hi*  views  of  art,  he  applied  himself  wholly 

ly,  and  endeavoured,  by  divesting  him 
duality,  to  rise  to   purely  objective  exhibit  ions, 
in*  he  strove  to  adhere  so  conscientiously  to 
rical  truth,  that  lus  materials,  though  embracing  no 
i  xtent,  swelled  out  into  two  plays  and  a 
prologue:  in   the  forms  he  closely  followed 
Itsfeare,  but  endeavoured  to  confine  the  chances  of  ; 
and  time  within  narrower  limits,  and  to  maintain  what  he 
►  be  a  more  sustained  tragical  dignity.     *  Maria 
1  with  more  perfect  artistical  skill.     In 
in  of  Orleans*  the  plot  is  looser  and  less  faithful 
iiiiLr  effect  and  rich  ornaments  of 
? 'gained  it  distinguished  and  deserved  success  upon 
_a.    *  The  Bride  of  Messina*  is  an  attempt,  appe- 
ar judicious  nor  successful,  to  produce  a  tragedy 
sntic  in  substance,  but  antique  in  form.     The  last  of 
\,   productions,  *  Wilhelm  Tell,1  is  considered  by 
!  SI  his  best,     *  Here  he  hns  wholly  returned   to  the 
try  of  history:  the  manner  in  which  he  has  handle  ! 

b,  and  cordial,  and,  when  wc  consider  Schiller's 

f  Swiss  nature  and  manners,  wonderful  in  point 

truth.     It  is  true  he  had  here  a  noble  source-  to 

from,  in  the  speaking  pictures  of  the  immortal  John 

ler.     AViihin  view  of  Tells  chapel,  on  the  banks  of  the 

tie,  in  the  open  air,  with  the  Alps  for  a  bfl 

Lind,  this  picture  of  heart-elevating  old  German  manners, 

nd  true  heroism,  might  hare  uieriied  performance 

\  %  solemnization  of  Swiss  freedom  five  centuries  after  its 

How  much  farther  Schiller  might  have  rar- 

n  cement  of  the  German  drama  it  is  difficult  to 

; state,   ftj   he  now  devoted   himself  exclusively   to   the 

ined  with  every  fresh  work  a  higher  mastery  in 

and  was  carried  off  by  an  untimely  death  in  the  full 

n;  '        ;  )'  Of  htfl  mind. 

The  aj^ioortinre  of  great  original  minds  in  Germans  has 
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always   bat!   fettowad   by  crowds  of  imitators.    Thus  sn 

production   of  Got  ffiU    v<>n   Berlichingen,* 

wherein  he  exhibits,  in  a  bold  and  vivid  way,  the  manners 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  produced  a  whole  in* 
uudation  of  chi  voir  out  vhujs,  in  which,  says  Schlegel, 
*  there  was  nothing  historical  but  the  names  and  other 
historical  circumstances;  nothing  chhalrous  but  the  hel- 
mets, bucklers,  and  swords,  nor  anything  of  old  German 
honesty  hut  the  supposed  rudeness:  the  sentiments  were 
as  modern  as  they  were  vulgar:  from  chivalry  pieces  they 
became  real  cavalry  pieces,  winch  certainty  nanus  to  be 
acted  by  horses  rather  than  by  men/  The  next  place  in 
the  public  favour  has  been  held  by  the  Jmmily  picture,  and 
ng  or  sentimental  drama,  two  secondary  species 
which  Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  thai  innol  he 

ii  i  Liit  ted  of  having  encoui  e  fanner  bv  precept,  iho 

luo   latter  by  the  <  I    their  eat 

In  ihese  kinds  (in  the  taiier  uf  which    k     ,  ,  so 

pioli&e,  and  for  a  while  so  popular),  ih  r)rs« 

tnatic  poetry  being  mistaken,  s  pitteuded  moral  aim  i=.  laid 
down;  the  raorahly  appeal  »ng  however  in  the  one  class  of 
under  the  confined  &haj>e  uf  economy,  in  the  other 
under  that  of  sensibility;  and  ihe  drainati 
correspondent  to  the  unsoiindue  principles. 

4  The  poetical  a-*  well  us  inoial  decline  otth  he 

lirnet"  observes  Schlegel,  in  conclusion,  fc  ha*  been  attended 
by  tins  consequent  e.   thai    the  witters  who  an  thaOMti 
Eavouriles  on  tht  ek  only  for  u  momentary  aj 

dies-  of  the  opinion  of  good  judges  and  of  true  i 
those,  however,   who,   widi    holier  aims,    have  bosh  lh< 

Is    before    them,  cannol   prevail    upon    therm 
comply  with  the  demands  of  live  multitude,  and  when  t: 

inpote  dramatically  are  wholly  regardless  of  the  staler 
hence  they  remain  delleient  in  the  theatrical  portion  of  ihe 
art,  allien  can  h*  attained  in  perfection  only  by  prar 
and  experience.    The  repository  of  our  sta^e  exhibits  there 
fore  in  its  miserable  wealth  a  motley  aasecnhlayc  of  chival- 
rous pieces,  family  pictures,  and  Mmiimental  dramas  i 
casionslly,  though  seldom,  varied  by  works  in  a  grander 
uml  nine  oultivated  style,  of  Shaksoeare  and  Schiller.     In 
this  state  of  things,  translations  ami  imitations  of  {htm 
novelties,  especially  of  the  French  afterpieces  and  operetta*, 
sue  indispensable.     Owing  to  the  worthles&uess  of  the  in- 
dividual   works,   the  fleeting   charm   of  novelty   is   alouo 

!il  for  in  theatrical  entertainment,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  histrionic  ait,  as  a  great  number  of  insignificant  parts 
got  by  rote  m  the  most  hurried  manner,  to  be> 
immediately  forgotten.1 

English  Drama. 
The  period  in  which  we  find   tl  irsees  of  the 

ral  introduction  of  dramatic  exhibitions  by  the  clergy 
tnroughoul  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome,  being  that  in 
which,  under  the  regime  of  the  Norman  ,  the  old 

French  language  and  literature  had  full  predominance 
in  England,  and  a  very  larjje  proportion  of  its  clergy 
were  of  Gallic  extraction,  trench  was  necessarily  the 
original  language  of  our  religious  drama;  and  the  first 
pieces  that  it  possessed  were  either  borrowed  directly  from 
continental  writers,  or  were  composed  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man clerks  in  the  Gallic  idiom*  None  of  the  drama  tin 
manuscripts  in  that  language,  which  must  have  been  used 
in  England  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  conquest, 
have  descended  to  us ;  but  in  addition  to  the  most  suffi- 
eicut  historical  evidence  of  the  fact,  some  of  the  miracle 
plays  that  remain  in  English  contain  the  plainest  internal 
evidence  of  their  having  been  closely  translated  from  a 
French  original.  It  was  not  until  the  36th  of  Edward  IIL 
that  the  pleadings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  were  allowed 
to  be  made  in  English.  At  the  commencement  of  Edward's 
reign  ins  observed  i.\T\  rwhitt  in  the  essay  on  the  language 
and  versification  of  Chaucer,  prefixed  to  lu>  excellent  e 
tion  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales')  the  French  and  English 
languages  subsisted  together  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the 
higher  orders,  both  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  H 
versally  French;  while  the  lower  retained  the  use  of  their 
native  "tongue,  but  also  frequently  added  to  it  some  know- 
ledge of  the  other.  Ralph  Higden  himself,  the  reputed 
1  I  tester  miracle-plays  as  they  now  appear  in 
English,  bears  a  remarkable  testimony  i  iu 
B.  I.,  c  lix.)  to  the  manner  in  which  the  English  language 
was  impaired  by  the  children  in  general  being  still  obliged 
at  school  to  construe  their  lessons,  &c+  in  French,  by  the 
children  of  the  gentry  being  taught  to  s^e*t  ?x*xvlV  xv*^ 
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their  cradle,  and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  commoners  to  talk 
French  that  they  might  be  the  more  highly  thought  of. 

We  find  religious  dramas  to  have  been  regularly  esta- 
blished performances  in  London  as  early  as  11 80.  "William 
Fitzstcphen,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  archbishop  Becket,  written  between  1170  and 
1182,  tells  us  that  London,  in  lieu  of  the  theatrical  spec- 
tacles and  stage  plays  of  the  Romans,  to  which  he  has  just 
before  alluded,  had  then  a  holier  description  of  plays,  in 
the  representations  of  the  miracles  worked  by  holy  con- 
fessors, or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  martyrs  had  dis- 
played their  constancy.*  However,  from  Mathew  Paris 
( Vitte  Abbatum)  and  from  BuIsbus  (Historia  Universitatis 
Parisiensis)  we  learn  that  the  miracle-play  of  *  St.  Kathe- 
rine'  had  been  exhibited  at  Dunstable  before  the  year  1 119. 
According  to  the  latter  authority  this  play  of '  St.  Katherine' 
was  not  men  by  any  means  a  novelty ;  and  from  a  passage 
in  the '  Annales  Burtonenses,'  or '  Annals  of  Burton  Abbey/ 
we  may  infer  that  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  itiner- 
ant actors  were  well  known  in  England. 

The  oldest  extant  specimen  of  a  miracle-play  in  English 
is  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum :  it 
probably  formed  one  of  a  series,  and  is  certainly  as  ancient 
as  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  16th  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  gospel  of 
'  Nicodemus,'  and  relates  to  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell, 
to  liberate  from  thence  Adam,  Eve,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  prophets.  Besides  this  and  a  few  other  single  pieces, 
and  a  set  of  three  plays  founded  on  that  part  of  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  which  relates  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul,  there  exist  in  this  country  three  series  of  miracle- 
plays  which  go  through  the  principal  incidents  of  the  Old 
mid  New  Testaments.  These  are: — 1.  The  Towneley 
collection,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey, 
the  MS.  of  which  appears  to  have  been  written  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  2.  A  volume  called  the  *  Ludus  Coven- 
triu','  consisting  of  plays  said  to  have  been  represented  at 
Coventry  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  MS.  of  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  3.  The  Ches- 
ter Whitsun  plays,  of  which  there  are  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  dated  in  1600,  the  other  in  1607. 
Several  specimens  oT  Cornish  miracle-plays  are  extant, 
which  differ  from  the  English  in  no  material  characteristic 
but  that  of  language. 

The  best  idea  that  we  can  give  of  the  groundwork  of 
these  plays  is  by  specifying  the  subjects  of  that  one  of  the 
series  above  mentioned  which  is  the  most  numerous.  This 
is,  the  Coventrv  series,  comprising  42  plays*  viz. : — 1.  '  The 
Creation.'  2. 'The  Fall  of  Man.'  3.  *  The  Death  of  Abel.' 
4.  *  Noah's  Flood.'  5.  4  Abraham's  Sacrifice.'  6.  *  Moses 
and  the  Two  Tables.'  7.  'The  Genealogy  of  Christ.'  8. 
•  Anna's  Pregnancy.'  9.  '  Mary  in  the  Temple.'  10. 
'  Mary's  Betrothment.'  11.  '  The  Salutation  and  Concep- 
tion.' 12.  'Joseph's  Return.'  13.  'The  Visit  to  Eliza- 
beth.' 14.  '  The  Trial  of  Joseph  and  Mary.'  15.  'The 
Birth  of  Christ.'  16.  « The  Shepherds'  Offering.'  17, 
(Wanting  in  the  MS.)  18.  'Adoration  of  the  Magi.5 
19.  'The  Purification.'  20.  '  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.' 
21.  '  Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple.'  22.  '  The  Baptism 
of  Christ.'  23.  '  the  Temptation.'  24.  '  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery.'  25.  'Lazarus.'  26.  *  Council  of  the 
Jews.'  27.  '  Mary  Magdalen.'  28.  *  Christ  Betrayed.' 
2».  'Herod.'  30.  'The  Trial  of  Christ.'  31.  'Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream.'  32.  '  The  Crucifixion.'  33.  *  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.'  34.  '  Sealing  of  the  Tomb.'  35.  'The 
Resurrection.'  36.  « The  Three  Marys.'  37.  '  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  Mary  Magdalen.'  38.  «  The  Pilgrim  of  Emaus.' 
39.  '  The  Ascension.'  40.  *  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
41.  '  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.'     42.  *  Doomsday.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Romish  ecclesiastics, 
in  their  first  introduction  of  this  kind  of  representations, 
especially  that  part  of  them  relating  to  the  birth,  passion, 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  had  the  perfectly  serious  inten- 
tion of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the  multitude  in  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  their  church;  and  it  seems  the  less 
extraordinary  that  they  skould  have  resorted  to  this  ex- 
pedient, when  we  reflect  that  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  books  had  no  existence  for  the  people  at  large. 
But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  repetition  of  these  exhi- 

•  The  reader  may  like  to  see  this  very  remarkable  passage  as  it  stands  in  the 
original  text;  the  words  are  theiet  '  Lundonia  pro  spectaculis  theatralibus, 
pro  ludis  scenicis,  ludos  habet  sanctiores,  representatlones  miracolorum  qua 
■ancti  confessores  operati  sunt,  seu  repreaentfttkmef  passiouumquibus  Claruit 
/wMwatia  Buuttftxau, 


bitions  rapidly  worked  upon  the  popular  mind  an  effect 
which,  it  is  likely,  the  priestly  dramatists  themselves  had 
not  contemplated  in  the  first  instance:  it  developed  the 
universally  latent  passion  in  the  breast  of  social  man  for 
spectacle  in  general,  and  for  dramatic  spectacle  especially, 
for  its  own  sake.  Here,  again,  was  the  strongest  en- 
couragement of  all  for  the  clergy  to  persevere  in  their 
dramatic  efforts.  Finding  the  lively  pleasure  which  the 
people  took  in  this  mode  of  receiving  religious  instruction, 
they  were  attempted  to  add,  according  to  their  barbarous 
ability,  embellishment  after  embellishment  to  the  simple 
copies  which' they  had  originally  presented  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  of  Scripture  story,  until  the  profane 
exhibition  itself,  '  the  miracle  play,9  and  not  the  sacred 
subject  of  it,  became  the  sole  object  of  interest  to  the 
people  who  composed  the  audience  at  these  representations, 
as,  also,  it  certainly  became  the  primary  object  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  took  part  in  getting 
them  up.  These  two  facts  are  shown  with  the  utmost 
clearness  by  the  collective  testimony  of  all  the  contempo- 
rary writers  who  have  thrown  a  general  light  upon  the 
manners  of  the  later  middle  ages. 

These  considerations  will  sufficiently  account  for  one  re 
markable  contrast,  amongst  others,  which  the  early  drama 
of  modern  Europe  presents  to  the  early  Greek  drama, 
though  both  flowed  directly  from  a  religious  source ;  that 
while  in  the  latter  a  groundwork  drawn  from  human 
history  was  adorned  and  elevated  by  mythological  inter- 
mixtures ;  in  the  middle-age  drama,  on  the  contrary,  the 
basis  or  substratum  was  religious,  but  soon  became  so 
much  overlaid  with  allusions  to  actual  life,  and  with 
sketches  of  manners,  and  even  of  character,  drawn  from 
the  actual  society,  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  that  so- 
lemnity which  must  in  the  beginning  have  been  intended 
to  characterize  the  performance.  The  proclamation  of  the 
Chester  plays,  which  was  read  over  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  on  St.  George's  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
performances,  expressly  excuses  the  introduction  of  *  some 
things  not  warranted  by  any  writ,'  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  done  '  to  make  sport'  and  to  '  glad  the  hearers.' 

The  dialogue  in  these  productions  was,  for  the  most  part, 
extremely  rude  and  inartificial ;  and  as  to  plot,  they  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  had  any.  It  is  not  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  arrive  at  a  scrip- 
tural play  having  anything  approaching  to  a  regularly  con- 
structed dramatic  action.  In  this  respect  the  series  of 
plays  which  we  have  been  considering  should  rather  be 
described  as  a  series  of  shows  or  pageants  exhibited  in  suc- 
cession, but  without  any  artificial  connection.  Each  of 
these  detached  divisions  of  the  representation  was  indeed 
commonly  called  a  'pageant;'  and  each  succeeding  play 
or  pageant  of  the  series  was  supported  by  a  new  set  of 
performers.  Thus,  to  get  up  one  of  these  extensive  sets  of 
plays,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  and  to  prepare  a  large 
number  of  actors ;  and  here  we  see  one  manifest  reatoa 
why  this  longer  class  of  performances  was  almost  wholly 
confined,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  to  tbe 
larger  cities. 

The  seasons  for  "exhibiting  the  grand  scriptural  plays 
were  chiefly  the  Christmas  and  the  Whitsun  holidtys. 
The  getting  up  and  acting  of  these  in  the  great  cities  early 
devolved  upon  the  trading  companies, each  guild  undertaking 
a  portion  of  the  performance  and  sustaining  a  share  of  the 
expense.  The  authentic  information  regarding  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays  at  Coventry  extendi 
from  the  year  1416  to  1591,  during  the  whole  of  which 
period  there  is  no  indication  that  the  clergy  in  any  wsy 
co-operated.  The  Chester  records  likewise  establish  thtt 
the  whole  management  of  these  representations  there  w* 
in  the  hands  of  laymen.  From  Stow's  Chronicle  we  lesm 
that  in  London  this  class  of  performances  was  under- 
taken by  the  parish  clerks  (who  were  incorporated  \ff 
Henry  III.)  as  early  as  1409 ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
no  instance  is  to  be  found  of  the  trading  companies  of 
London  having  been,  at  any  date,  so  engaged.  Tke 
pieces  were  acted  on  temporary  erections  of  timber, 
called  scaffolds  or  stages;  and  it  appears  that  in  too* 
instances  they  were  placed  upon  wheels,  in  order  that  thef 
might  be  removed  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  larft 
town,  and  so  the  plays  might  be  repeated  successively  a 
various  quarters.  Some  of  the  Chester  pieces  required  the 
employment  of  two,  and  even  of  three  scaffolds,  beaiew 
other  contrivances;  the  street  also  must  have  been  need, 
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several  of  the  characters  enter  and  go  out  on  horseback. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  buth  to  the  Widkirk  and 
the  Coventry  plays.  In  the  latter  indeed  *  the  place*  and 
1  the  mid  place*  are  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  part  of  the 
action;  and  it  is  evident  from  some  of  the  stage  directi 
that  two,  three,  and  even  four  scaffolds,  were  erected  round 
a  centre,  the  performers  proceeding,  as  occasion  requir.  !. 
from  one  stage  to  another  across  '  the  mid  place/  It  may 
be  observed,  too,  that  in  one  of  the  Widkirk  plays  Cain  is 
exhibited  at  plough  with  a  team  of  horses ;  and  that  in 
another  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  something  like  the 
interior  of  a  cottage  should  be  represented,  with  a  peasant's 
wife  in  bod,  who  pretends  to  have  been  just  delivered  of  a 
child,  which  lies  beside  her  in  a  cradle. 

These  exhibitions  however  of  long  successions  of  Scrip- 
ture pageants  form  a  kind  of  exception  to  the  general  f! 
ins;  of  the  drama  in  those  ages.    The  dramas  which  still 

:  generally  prevailed  were  those  which  proceeded  ori- 
ginally from  two  distinct  though  kindred  sources,  which 
may  be  thus  described.  The  first  was  the  desire  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  vivid  manner  with 
those  fundamental  points  of  Scripture  history  which  the 
greater  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  were  established  to 
celebrate,  by  exhibiting  before  them,  especially  during  the 
seasons  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  a  living  representation  of 
the  subject  of  celebration  at  that  particular  time.  The 
second  was  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the 
people's  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  church  of  their 
particular  locality,  by  exhibiting  on  his  feast-day  a  li 
representation  of  bis  most  remarkable  actions  or  suffer 
To  these  two  classes  of  performances  the  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments, not  only  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
but  of  a  great  many  parochial  churches,  were  quite  equal  ; 
and  accordingly  they  eontiuued  to  be  generally  prevalent  in 

land  until  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  its  complete  establishment. 
From  first  to  last,  the  clergy  were  not  only  the  authors  of  the 
pieces  exhibited  within  the  churches,  but  were  also,  with- 
out any  liability  to  ecclesiastical  censure,  the  actors  in  or 
manager*  of  the  representations.  But  they  did  mil  long 
confine  the  exercise  of  their  histrionic  powers  either  to  the 
consecrated  subjects  or  within  the  consecrated  walls.  They 
soon  partook  of  the  dramatic  passion  which  they  had  indi- 
rectly awakened,  and  came  to  like  both  plays  and  playing 

heir  own  sake.    In  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforms- 
we  find  that,  so  late  as  1542.  bishop  Bonner  had  oeca- 
to  issue  a  proclamation  to   the  clergy  of  his  di 
biting  *  all  manner  of  common  plays  games,  or  inter- 
played,  set  forth,  or  delivered,   within  their 
and  chapels.'     And  from  the  following  j 
ntcd  in  1572  it  appears  that  even  then  interludes 
ionally  played   in  churches:  the  author  is  de- 
how  the  clergy  neglect  their  duties;  'He  againe 
it  (the  service)  over  as  fast  as  he  can  gallop  ;  for 
he  hath  two  places  to  serve,  or  else  there  are  some 

es  to  be  played  in  the  afternoon,  as  lying  for  the  whet- 
hea  the  nils  he  da  unci  ng  for  the  ring,  a  beare  or  a  bull 
is  be  bavted,  or  else  jaekan-apes  to  ride  on  horseback,  or 
an  enter! ude  to   be   played;  and  if  no   place  else  can  be 

-n»  it  must  be  doone  in  the  church.*  In  proof  also,  that 
»u  the  esxly  pttrt  of  the  same  century  ecclesiastics  still  exhi- 

l  themselves  as  common  players,  we  see,  among  many 
other  evidences,  that  in  1519  Cardinal  Wolsey  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  insert  an  express  injunction  against  this  pr 

l»e  regulations  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St  Austin.* 

were  acted  very  constantly  at  Chester  until 

*.  at  Coventry  until  1591,  at  York  until  late  in  the 
teefith   century,  at  Newcastle  until    159H,   at   Lai 
Preston,  and  last  of  all  at  Kendal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
I  James  I.     Although,  in  the  beginning,  these  plays 
rsSISjtised  certain  scriptural  events  by  the  characters 
I   abstract  impersonations  (bund 
their  way  into  them  bj  This  was  perhaps  done  to 

iatrodj  variety  into  the  constant  repetition  of  the 

seme*  natu  per*oru&.     Among  the  first  innova- 

tions of  this  kind  were  the  representatives  of  Truth,  J 
Peare,  and  Mercy,  in  the  'Parliament  of  Heaven,*  which 
farm*  part  of  the  eleventh  play  or  pageant  of  the  Lmhta 
Corentri<7*.     Death,  in  the  same  series,  was  a  sub- 
addition  ;  and  the  Mother  of  Death,  a  still  later  enrich- 
m*n?  -t  length  such  characters  cs  'Rcnfin*  and 

/njctnal  MS.  b  in  ihr  Briti*h  MuKUin.  Cotloa  MS,  Vein,  F.  ix.    ll 
fcsttiw  ^wmoiu't  CflccuU,  flL  eg?. 


1  Lyon  were  employed,  having  more  of  individuality,  but 
still  personifying  the  passions  supposed  to  have  actuated 
the  Jew*  against  Christ.  As  such  character*  heeame  more 
niUBsrous,  the)  Interfered  in  a  certain  decree  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action  j  in  some  pieces  the  scriptural  characters 
Fall  quite  into  the  back-ground  ;  and  thus,  in  course  of  ti; 
what  seems  to  have  been  at  first  designed  as  a  sort  of 
poetical  embellishment  to  an  I   drama  became  a 

new  species  of  drama  unconnected  with  history.     This  was 
called  a  *  moral ■  or  *  moral-play,'  the  object  being  to  en  I" 
and  illustrate  some  ethical  precept ;  for  it  must  be  observed, 

the  term  *  morality,'  as  applied  to  I  dramatic  produc- 

is,  like  'mystery,'  of  compa:  cut  introduc- 

tion into  our  language.     Some  manuscript   i  w  of 

this  class  have  beeu  lately  discovered,  which  show  that 
moral-plays  were  in  a  state  of  considerable  advances 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  They  seem  to  have 
their  highest  perfection  under  Henry  VII.,  although  tiny 
afterwards  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  ingenious  com] 
cation.     In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VlIL,  a  comj 
of  actors  usually  consisted  of  only  four  oi  Hvrduals; 

but  by  doubling  some  of  the  parts,  able  to  per- 

form the  greater  number  of  the  dramatic  entertainnu 
then  in  fashion. 

Besides  allegorical  personages,  there  are  two  standing 
characters  very  prominent  in  moral-plays,  the  Devil  arid 
the  Vice.     The  De\  doubt  introduced  into  moral- 

plays  from  the  old  miracle-plays,  where  he  bad  i 
amusing!)  that  bis  |  dispensable 

species  of  drama;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  acting  ws 
leader  of  the  Sewn  Deadly  Sintf  in  one  of  the  most  untient 
moral-plays  iliat   have  b  rted,     lie  Was  mad- 

ble  by  the  mask  and  dress  which  hi*  wi 
sod   from  vuii<  s  we  learn  that  his 

shaggy  an  .  that   in  one  piece  he  is  mistaken 

one  uf  the  characters  for  *a  dancing  bear.*  His  'bo 
nose*  and  'evil  face*  are  repeatedly  mentioned;  and  tin 
was  not   without  q  lent  from  the   circuj 

that  nt  one  place  the  Vice  tall  him  for  apiece  of  it  to  rn 
a  lly-flap.     His  ordinary  exclamation  on  entering  was  "Ho, 
ho,  hoT  and  on  all  o  lie  was  given  to  roaring  and 

crying  out,  especially  when,  for  the  amusement  of  tl 

tie  was  provoked  to  it  hf  castigation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Vice,  by  whom  he  was  generally,  though  not  invaria 
accompain  r  the  Vice  himself,  his  name  appear 

have  been  derived  from  the  predominant  nature  of  his  . 
racter,  as  amidst  all  Ins  vi  if  form,  he  is  constantly 

represented  as  most  wicked  in  design;     A>  the  Devil  I 
and  then  appeared  without  the  Vice,  so  the  Vice  B 
semtftnea  without  I  Malone  tells  us,  that  ' 

principal    employment    of  the    Vice  was   to    belabour    the 
Devil;'  but,  though  frequently  so  engaged,  he  had   al 
higher  functions,     H  iuoed  into  the  I 

radc- plays  until  after  the  rei^n  of  Mary;  but  in  'The  Life 
and  Repentance  of  Mary  flfagdslen,  which  appeared  in 
1567,  we  6nd  him  performing  f  her  lover,  be! 

her  conversion,  under  the  mime  of  Infidelity  ;  in  wl; 
racter  he  assumes  various  disguises,  and  succe 
mends  to  her  *  not  to  mak 

live  merrily  in  this  world  if  -ore  to  be  damned  in 

the  next.    In* King  Darius,' dated  1665,  he  hi 
prominent  part,  under  the  name  of  In i^e 

ons  impulses,  without  an  ing  from  ti 

sentative  of  the  principle  of  em     Such  general 

style  of  the  Vice;  and  n> 
by  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jon&on.    Sometimes, 
Vice  and  Iniquity  seem  ( 
ages;  and  the  former  was  not  unfre^uently 
name  of  some  partirular  vice.     In  the  moral-plays,  as  in 
the  miracle-plays  before  them,  the  comic  ingredients  v 
made  to  predominate  more  and  more  over  the  serious  ;  and 
the  Vice  became  a  staml  le  of  grosser  and  n 

thorough  buffoonery  than  the  Devil  himself     Thus  it  l 
that  he  came  to  be  so  col  <u founded  with  the  e] 

racter  of  the  domestic  fool,  as  to  be  very  commonly  dre 
in  the  fool's  parti-colourcd  habit,  wearing  hi*  d 
lath.      It  appears  to  have  been  a  v»  tion 

of  the  adventuri  Mm  to  be  cam 

hell  In  *Kme,  I 

of  hi 

Charity.     It  seems,  also,  that  he  was  in  the  I 
and  beatu  ■  ■'  vil  at  other  times  than  when  he  was 

thus  forcibly  carried  off  to  punishment 
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The  mechanical  contrivances  used  for  the  representation 
of  moral-plays  differed  in  no  material  point  from  those  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  exhibitions  which  they  gradually 
superseded;  except  that,  in  general,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  one  scaffold  or  stage,  which  was  erected  either  in 
a  street  or  on  a  green  adjoining  a  town  or  village,  sometimes 
in  the  public  hall  of  a  city  or  borough,  and  sometimes  in  a 
great  private  mansion. 

One  of  the  most  cunous  of  the  later  moral-plays  was 
written  in  defence  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  general,  in 
answer  to  a  tract  against  them  by  Stephen  Gosson,  called 
*  The  School  of  Abuse,'  and  published  in  1579.  This  piece, 
entitled  'The  Play  of  Plays,*  was  acted  at  a  theatre  in  Shore- 
ditch  about  1580.  A  considerable  portion  remains  of  a  still 
more  remarkable  production  of  this  class,  which  must  here 
be  noticed  asbeinaj  the  only  one  that  we  can  trace  as  having 
had  an  object  openly  and  entirely  political :  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  right  rules  of 
government  for  the  good  of  a  nation  at  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  suppressed  immediately  after  its 
first  performance.  The  portion  preserved,  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  closely-printed  quarto  pages,  apparently  of 
the  date  of  1566.  trom  this  fragment  we  gather  that 
among  the  characters  of  the  play  were  the  following:— 
Albion,  personified  as  a  knight ;  Justice ;  Injury,  who 
*eems  to  have  been  the  Vice  of  the  piece ;  Division,  and  his 
two  ministers  Double-Device  and  Old-Debate ;  Temporalty 
and  Spiritualty  ;  Principality  and  Commonalty ;  Sovereignty, 
Peace,  and  Plenty.  In  the  commencement  of  it,  Injury, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Manhood,  ingratiates  himself 
with  Justice  and  Albion,  and  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
latter,  amongst  other  things,  that  salutary  acts  of  parlia- 
ment are  not  enforced  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  allowed  to 
sleep,  because  they  touch  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
so  that,  although  passed  to  benefit  merchants  and  the  com- 
monalty, the  great  declare  them  only  '  fit  to  wipe  a  pan.' 
In  like  manner,  Division  sends  his  agents  to  sow  dissension, 
on  the  one  hand,  between  the  lords  spiritual  and  the  lords 
temporal,  on  the  other  between  Principality  (personifying 
the  sovereign  authority)  and  the  Commons.  But,  although 
there  is  every  appearance  that  the  author  made  his  play  ter- 
minate in  the  defeat  of  the  scheme  of  Injury  and  Division, 
and  the  happy  union  of  Albion  and  Plenty,  yet  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Vice  of  the  play  was  here  made  use  of  to  cover 
some  serious  strokes  of  satire  and  reprobation  against  the 
political  abuses  of  the  time,  involving  the  most  important 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  and  rendering  this 
unique  and  mutilated  piece  a  very  interesting  feature  of  our 
old  dramatic  literature,  and  an  illustration  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  stage  was  turned  while  no  periodical  press 
yet  existed. 

The  moral-plays  now  extant  are  classed  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  (Annal*  of  the  Stage,  &c.)  in  the  following  divi- 
sions:— '.  The  curious  manuscript  specimens  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Cox  Macro,  and  now  in  that  of  Hudson 
Gurney,  Esq.,  which  are  much  more  antient  than  any  others 
yet  discovered.  2.  Printed  moral -plays,  the  lesson  enforced 
by  which  relates  to  the  vices  and  regeneration  of  mankind 
at  large.  3.  Such  as  convey  instructions  for  human  conduct 
of  a  more  varied  character.  4.  Pieces  belonging  to  the  class 
of  moral-plays,  but  making  approaches  to  the  representa- 
tion of  real  life  and  manners. 

The  performance  of  moral-plays  was  not  wholly  disconti- 
nued until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  one  of  the  last 
dramatic  representations  that  she  witnessed  was  a  piece  of 
this  kind,  'The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodi- 
gality,' played  before  her  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  reign. 
Attempts  had  however  been  very  early  made  to  invest  even 
symbolical  representatives  with  metaphysical  as  well  as  phy- 
sical peculiarities,  and  attract  for  them  a  personal  interest ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  even  in  the  allegorical  species,  the  na- 
ture of  which  would  seem  to  have  least  admitted  of  sued 
modification,  advances  more  and  more  decided  were  suc- 
cessively made  towards  individuality  of  character,  and  con- 
sequently towards  the  representation  of  actual  life.  Hence 
nearly  all  the  later  moral-plays  exhibit  a  strange  mixture 
of  individual  characters  with  allegorical  impersonations, 
which,  however,  with  all  its  violent  incongruity,  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  progress  towards  the  modern  drama,  the 
drama  of  human  passions  and  manners. 

The  first  English  dramatic  productions  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  exhibit  sketches  from  actual  life  without  any 


scriptural,  saintly,  or  allegorical  intermixture,  belong  to 
that  class  to  which  the  denomination  of  interlude**  though 
it  has  "had  a  more  general  application,  most  properly  and 
distinctively  belongs.  These  pieces  being,  as  their  name 
imports,  expressly  designed  for  performance  during  the 
intervals  of  convivial  entertainment,  the  first  condition 
of  their  structure  was  that  the  limits  should  be  brief 
and  the  characters  few.  The  historical  play  of  'Sir 
Thomas  More,'  written  towards  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  extant  among  the  Harleian  MSS., 
shows  very  exactly  the  time,  form,  and  manner  of  such 
representations.  Sir  Thomas  More  there  gives  a  splendid 
supper  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  aldermen,  their 
wives,  &c. ;  and  four  men  players  and  a  boy  (the  latter 
taking,  no  doubt,  the  female  parts)  having  heard  of  the  in- 
tended banquet,  tender  their  services  in  order  to  vary  the 
amusements.  Sir  Thomas  declares  that  it  *  will  be  excel- 
lent to  have  a  play  before  the  banquet,'  and  asks  the  actors 
what  pieces  they  can  perform.  In  answer,  they  run  over 
the  titles  of  six  different  pieces,  out  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
chooses  the  one  entitled  'The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wis- 
dom.* Its  representation  accordingly  commences,  as  a  play 
within  a  play,  and  is  continued  until  there  occurs  an  acci- 
dental interruption.  The  piece  selected  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  on  this  occasion  was  evidently  of  the  class  of '  morals,' 
and  so  do  all  the  pieces  acted  by  way  of  interlude  appear  to 
have  been  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. ;  so  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  the  very  terms  *  moral'  and '  interlude' 
came  to  be  generally  confounded.  John  Hey  wood,  a  musi- 
cian of  Henry's  household,  set  the  first  example  of  composing 
interludes  quite  independently  of  allegorical  materials. 

Among  the  pieces  of  Heywood's  that  have  coma  down  to 
us,  the  three  which  alone  can  strictly  be  termed  comic  are 
directed  against  the  vices  of  the  clerjry,  and  more  especially 
of  the  holy  mendicants  who  swarmed  over  the  land  under 
the  names  of  friars  and  pardoners.  They  have  much  of 
the  genuine  humour  as  well  as  broad  satire  of  Chaucer's 
comic  pictures  wherein  the  same  characters  so  prominently 
figure ;  and  indeed  it  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  same  spirit  which  favoured  the  production  of  these 
satirical  interludes,  Henry,  when  his  thoughts  had  begun 
to  tend  towards  ecclesiastical  reform,  patronized  the  first 
printed  edition  of  '  The  Canterbury  Tales.'  In  the  earliest 
of  the  pieces  in  question,  *  A  mery  play  betwene  the  par- 
doner and  the  frere,  the  curate  and  neybour  Pratte,'  Leu  X, 
whose  remarkable  indulgence  to  similar  compositions  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  spoken  of  as  still 
living.  A  pardoner  and  a  friar  have  each  obtained  leave  of 
the  curate  to  use  his  church;  the  former  to  exhibit  his 
relics  (among  which  he  shows  '  the  great  toe  of  the  Holy 
Trinity'),  the  latter  to  deliver  a  sermon,  their  common  object 
being  the  raising  of  money.  The  friar  arrives  first,  and  is 
about  to  commence  his  discourse,  when  the  pardoner  comes 
in  and  disturbs  him ;  each  desires  to  be  heard ;  and  after 
many  vain  attempts  by  force  of  lungs,  they  proceed  to  kick 
and  cuff  each  other  unmercifully.  The  curate,  called  by 
the  disturbance  in  his  church,  endeavours,  without  avafl,  to 
part  the  combatants ;  he  therefore  calls  in  neighbour  Pratt 
to  his  aid;  and  while  the  curate  seizes  the  friar,  Pratt 
undertakes  to  deal  with  the  pardoner,  in  order  that  they 
may  set  them  in  the  stocks.  Both  friar  and  pardoner, 
however,  prove  too  strong  for  their  assailants  and  the  latter, 
after  receiving  a  sound  drubbing,  are  glad  to  allow  the 
former  quietly  to  depart.  In  the  course  of  the  piece,  the 
friar,  pardoner,  and  curate  deal  out  the  most  furious  oaths 
and  neighbour  Pratt  is  the  only  decently-spoken  man  of  the 
party.  In  'The  Four  Fs'  (that  is,  the  Palmer,  the  Par- 
doner, the  Poticary,  and  the  Pedlar),  the  question  at  issue 
among  them  is,  which  shall  tell  the  greatest  lie.  And  in 
the  '  mery  play  between  Johan  the  husbande,  Tyb  his  wife, 
and  syr  Johan  the  preest,'  the  nature  of  the  plot  will  easily 
be  divined,  especially  by  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
Chaucer's  comic  tales.  Heywood's  play  of  'The  Weather1 
was  written  to  illustrate  a  point  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
vindicate  Providence  in  its  distribution  of  the  seasons. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  ano- 
ther species  of  composition,  dramatic  in  so  far  as  that  it  was 
conducted  in  dialogue  and  recited  in  public,  but  without 
plot,  being  merely  a  discussion  in  verse,  between  two  or 
more  characters,  of  some  particular  topic  or  opinion.  This 
sort  of  production  being  little  calculated  for  popularity,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  but  one  specimen  of  it  by  him'j1* 
descended  to  us,  and  that  in  manuscript*    The  r*^*  «• 
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bated  in  this  colloquy*  winch  wou!d  occupy  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  delivery,  is  whether  a  fool  or  a 
wise  man  be  (he  happier;  and  though  the  conclusion  even 
fy  come  to  id  in  favour  of  the  Tatter,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Will  Somer,  the  fool  of  Henry  VIII.,   is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  as  illustrating  the  ad- 
f"Mage  of  being  without  understanding  and  education. 
he  only  extant  English  Interlude  from  real  life  in  which 
txagio  element  predominates,  was  designed,  its  title  tells 
-how  *as  well   the  beauty  and  good   properties  of 
women,  as  their  vices  and  evil  conditions,1  contrasting  the 
character  of  the  heroine  Metibea  with  that  of  Celestina,  a 
impound  of  procuress  and  sorceress,  who  is  hired 
Mchbea's  lover  to  corrupt  bar,  in  which,  after  using  ex- 
treme art,  she  succeeds;  and  the  piece  ends  with  exhibiting 
the  bitter  grief  and  repentance  of  the  heroine.  It  is  founded 
on  the  famous  Spanish  *  Celestina,1  which  we  have  already 
described  as  a  long  dramatic  dialogue  rather  than  a  drama; 
but  though  the  English  piece  has  some  vigour,  it  altogether 
wants  those  subtle  graces  which  gave  so  wide  a  popularity 
reign  prototype. 
It  must  here  be" observed,  that  in  the  literature  of  Ihe 
■r  middle  ages  the  term  *  tragedy*  was  used  to  denote  any 
us  narrative  in  verse.     In  his  treatise  Delta  Virigar§ 
?<t,  Dante   speaks  of  it  as   denoting   elevation   of 
per  tragedtnm  supcriorem  stilum  induimns*) ;   and 
.oodustly  names  his  own  peat  poem  romrt/m,  while,  in 
1*1  canto,  he  term*  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  in  his  admiration, 
'tltij.     Bojardo,  at  a  later  date,  calls  his  romantic 
norm  a  *  comedy.'  comparing  it  with  Homers  'tragedy/  the 
1      To  the  like  effect  is  Chaucer's  definition  of  tragedy 
in  'The  Monke's  Tale;'  and  consistently  with  it  Lydgate 
calf*  his  '  Kail  of  Princes'  a  series  of  *  tragedies.'     Church- 
l  wrote  several  elegies  which  he  terms  tragedies;  and 
rkham,  so  late  as   1595,  published  *  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
bard    Greenville,1  an   heroic   poem   in   octave   ttai 

!  de  was  the  first  to  apply  the  denominations  *  ira- 
an d  ly'  to  dramatic  productions  in  English: 

ills  •  God's  Promises,'  one  of  his  own  printed  religi 
a  I  and  a  series  of  plays  from   the   lire   of 

Of  which,  *The  Temptation,*  is  also  extant  in 
>rma  comedies.    None  of  these  however  differs 
itial  respect  from  the  previous  miracle-plats \ 
nil  primed  abroad    its    1538;  an  I   it    is  to  h 
i  them  that  they  contain  the  first  extant  attempts 
ito  the  Reformation  by  means  of  the  stage.     Bej 
religious  plays  of  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
abject  and  acted  in  succession*  several  dramas 
written  ami  printed  at  the  same  period  Upon  separate 
ics  and  incidents  in  the  Bible,  complete  in  them- 

rforraed  without  reference  to  any  other 

ght  precede  or  follow  them.     One  of  the  most 

ilc  of  these  is  *The  Life  and  Repentance  of  Mary 

I)  mentioned,  printed  in  1567,  and  appa- 

i  ritten  after  the  Reform  at  ion  was  completed. 

nary,  and  wittie  coniedie  or  enterlude,  treating 

the  historic  of  Jacob  and  Esau1  (apparently  written 

nl  not  printed  till  15G8),  though  its  subject  is 

i.   makes   nearer  advances   to   the   structure  and 

ul  of  a  modern  play  than  any  piece  that  pre- 

In  addition  to  the  scriptural  characters,  il  has,  of 

hor*s  invention,  Ragau,  servant  to  Esau;  Mido,  a 

leads  blind  Isaac ;  Hanon  and  Zethar,  two  of  Isaac's 

A  bra,  a  girl  who  assists  Rebecca  ;  and  Debora, 

rsc.     Here  indeed  we  have  a  five-act  play,  with  a 

istructed,    characters   discriminated    and 

1  a  versification,  fur  that  period,  vigorous  and 

while  the  comic  portions  of  the  piece  have  humour 

1  tenor  of  the  last-mentioned  play  is  tragic,  or 

decidedly  serious.     In  the  earliest  piece  of  equal 

nd  regularity  of  structure  that  can  properly  be 

also  the   first  avowed  dramatic 

<\\.    of  the  anlienls.      This  is   *  Ralph 

I  hich  was  certainly  in  being  as  early  as 

written  as  early  is  the  reign  of  Henry 

r  existence  of  such  a  piece  had  long  been 

a   printed  copy  was  1.  of 

reprint  has  been  made.    The  author  was 

ill,  who  died  after  1504,  having  been  mi 

srds  ofWestminater  School.  Warton 
iii.(  213)  quotes   from  the  anticnl  Cott- 
lon  School  a  passage  importing  thai  J 


about  Su  Andrew's  day,  November  30,  the  master  was 
accustomed  to  select,  according  to  bis  own  discretion,  such 
Latin  plays  as  were  best  and  fittest  to  be  acted  by  the  boys 
in  the  following  Christmas  holidays,  with  scenic  decorations, 
before  a  public  audience;  and  that  sometimes  also  he  or- 
dered the  performance  of  plays  in  English .provided  that  ho 
found  any  with  sufficient  grace  and  wit*  Tne  author  of  the 
piece  in  question  calls  it,  iu  bis  prologue  of  four  scvcmline 
stanzas,  a  *  comedie  or  enteriude;'  the  latter,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  being  at  that  date  the  ordinary  appella- 
tiou  for  a  dramatic  production  in  general;  so  that,  in  em- 
ploying also  the  less  usual  term  '  comedy,1  Udall  seems  to 
claim  to  have  his  play  regarded  as  of  more  regular  and 
classical  coiii,! ruction,  making  at  the  same  time  express 
reference  to  the  works  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  prece- 
dents which  he  had  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  scene  of 
this  comedy  is  laid  in  London ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
representation  of  the  manners  and  notions  of  the  middle 
classes  of  the  met  roped  is  at  that  period.  It  is  divided  into 
acts  and  scenes,  has  nine  male  and  four  female  characters, 
and  the  performance  must  have  occupied  two  hours  and  a 
half,  while  few  of  the  moral-plays  would  require  more  than 
an  hour,  for  of  those  which  were  in  two  parts  each  part  wa * 
exhibited  on  a  separate  day.  The  plot  is  amusing  and 
well  constructed,  with  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  serious 
and  humorous  dialogue,  and  a  variety  of  character  to  which 
no  other  English  play  of  a  similar  date  can  make  any  pre- 
tension. Another  comedy,  ef  the  like  dimensions  and 
fcneral  structure,  has  lately  been  discovered  in  manuscript. 
t  is  entitled  'Misogonus,  and  the  author  was  apparently 
one  Thomas  Rychardes.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  and 
Ihe  piece  was  probably  founded  on  tome  Italian  tale  or  play ; 
it  represents  however  ihe  manners  of  England,  and  has 
many  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  day :  although 
the  plot  is  simple,  there  is  much  varict)  of  situation  and 
character;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  under  the  name 
of  Cacurgus,  the  qualities  and  functions  of  that  important 
personage,  the  domestic  fool,  are  more  distinctly  as  well  as 
amusingta  exhibited  than  iu  almost  any  other  of  our  old 
plays.  This  piece  is  ascertained  to  have  been  eofflfOSed 
about  1560.  It  is  certain  that  the  former  of  these  two 
comedies,  and  extremely  probable  that  the  latter,  preceded 
the  production  of1  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle/  which  all  our 
literary  and  dramatic  antiquaries  before  Mr.  Collier  have 
spoken  uf  lis  the  earliest  English  comedy,  though,  when  it 
was  acted  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  J«3<56,  its  au- 
thor, Still,  afterwards  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year  In  merit  it  is  far  inferior  to  the 
pieces  just  mentioned;  *  the  writer,*  as  Warton  obser\< >, 
'tun  a  degree  of  jocularity  which  sometimes  rises  at 
buffoonery,  but  is  often  disgraced  by  lowness  of  incident  ' 
The  dialogue  too  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  broadest  pro- 
vincial dialect,  not  in  any  respect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary*  language  of  the  time*  This  however  appears 
to  be  the  first  existing  English  play  that  was  acted  at  either 
university  ;  and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  its  author 
should  have  been  the  very  same  person  who,  many  years 
after,  when  become  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  Queen  Elizabeth'^  in 
ters  agiinat  the  having  an  English  play  performed  be 
her  at  that  university,  as  unbefitting  its  learning,  dignity, 
and  character. 

The  curliest  extant  niece  in  English  that  can  now  with 
any  propriety  be  termed  a  traced y,  was  written  by  Thomas 
Snekvillu  (afterwards  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Earl  of  Dorset) 
and  Thomas  Norton,  a  barrister ;  and  was  acted  before 
queen  at  Whitehall,  on  the  inth  of  January,  15GI.  In  the 
first  and  third  printed  editions  it  is  called  '  The  Tragedy  of 
Gorboduc,'  from  the  name  of  a  supposed  antient  British 
king;  but  in  the  second  it  is  entitled,  more  correctly,  *  The 
Tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,*  from  those  of  bis  two  sons 
who  contend  for  sole  possession  of  his  kingdom  after  he  has 
divided  it  between  them.  A  dumb  show  precedes  each  of 
ve  acts,  prefiguring  what  is  to  occur;*  the  first  four  acts 
are  closed  by  choruses  in  rhyme,  and  the  fifth  by  a  didactic 
speech  of  nearly  tw o  hundred  lines.  Sir  Philip  Siducy,  who, 
in  Ins  '  Apology  of  Poetry*  (written  about  1583)  maintains 
the  fitness  of  observing  the  antique  unities,  though  complain- 
ing tfiat  those  ud  place  arc  neglected  in  '  Ferrer 

*   [tfllimitd  tw  rmiBrkr  ili<-w  dumb  «Wt 

hey  f>metiro#»  fc-wd  i« 

-  mrtill>  In- 

*ocr.riiiaei  OSrv  «uppLi«d  deflcrncW, 
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and  Porrex,'  admits  that  it  is  *  full  of  stately  speeches  and 
well-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his 
stile,  and  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most 
delightfully  teach.'  It  is  not  indeed  surprising  that  this 
first  attempt  to  imitate  or  emulate  the  regular  or  classic 
tragedy  should  have  been  highly  extolled  at  the  time, 
especially  by  those  who  inculcated  by  formal  precept  a 

general  imitation  of  the  antique  models ;  but  certain  it  is, 
bat,  both  as  to  incident  and  dialogue,  the  piece  is  laboriously 
heavy ;  the  speeches  are  of  most  tedious  length,  and  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  very  trite  and  commonplace.  It 
is  however  worthy  of  especial  notice,  that  this  was  the  first 
play  in  the  English  language  the  dialogue  of  which  was 
written  in  blank  verso.  This,  again,  in  all  probability  was 
owing  to  the  earnest  endeavour  which  the  authors  were 
making  to  follow  the  method  of  the  antients.  This  tragedy 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  '  Julius  CcBsar,'  the 
earliest  instance  on  record  in  which  events  from  the  Roman 
history  were  dramatised  in  English,  although  the  precise 
nature  of  this  performance,  of  which  we  have  nothing  but 
the  mention  in  an  old  MS.  chronicle,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  both  these  pieces  were 
not  preceded  by  a  tragedy  founded  on  Luigi  da  Porto's 
famous  tale  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.*  From  about  this  date 
until  shortly  after  1570,  the  dramatic  field  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  later  moral-plays 
and  the  earlier  attempts  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  history. 
In  some  pieces  of  this  date  and  a  little  later,  as  already 
shown,  endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  or  combine  the 
two  kinds  of  composition ;  but  afterwards  the  morals  gene- 
rally gave  way  to  the  more  popular  and  intelligible  species 
of  performance.  Wo  find  precedence  given  to  the  latter  in 
tho  license  to  James  Burbage  and  others  in  1574,  in  its 
mention  of  '  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  stage- 
plays  ;'  and  in  the  act  of  common  council  of  the  following 
year  against  theatrical  performances  in  the  city  they  are 
designated  as  '  interludes,  tragedies,  comedies,  and  shows.' 

Still  the  terms  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  general  accepta- 
tion, remained  far  from  the  strictness  of  signification  at- 
tached to  them  by  the  professed  inculcators,  by  example  or 
precept,  of  the  imitation  of  the  antients.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  comedy  was  from  the  beginning  used  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense  than  tragedy,  being  m  fact  very 
often  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  general  designa- 
tion of  play.  It  is  plain,  even  from  the  instances  we  nave 
already  cited,  that,  for  a  long  period,  any  play  might  with- 
out impropriety  be  termed  a  comedy,  though  none  but  a 
serious  piece  was  ever  called  a  tragedy.  Hence  it  was, 
that,  as  late  as  1578,  Thomas  Lupton  called  his  moral-play 
of  '  All  for  Money'  both  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that  Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet,  after  he  has 
had  the  tragedy  exhibited  before  the  king  and  queen,  ex- 
claim, 

'  For  if  the  king  liko  not  the  comedy/  &c 

Not  only,  however,  wa3  the  tragic  element,  as  we  here  see, 
by  no  means  excluded  from  what  was  at  that  time  under- 
stood as  comedy;  but  the  comic,  as  we  find,  both  from 
examining  the  productions  of  the  time,  and  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporary  critics,  was  employed  without 
reserve  in  tragedy.  Thus  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished at  that  day  among  the  English  champions  of  the 
classic  school,  in  his  '  Apology  of  Poetry, '  written,  as  already 
mentioned,  about  1583,  after  inveighing  severely  against 
the  total  disregard,  .by  the  English  dramatists,  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  add : — '  But  be- 
sides these  gross  absurdities,  how  all  their  plays  be  neither 
right  tragedies  nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and 
clowns,  not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it,  but  thrust  in 
the  clown  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majes- 
tical  matters  with  neither  decency  nor  discretion;  so  as 
neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right  sport- 
fulness,  is  by  their  mongrel  tragi- comedy  obtained.' 

Small  as  is  the  value  now-a-days  of  this  critical  opinion 
of  Sidney's,  it  affords  an  interesting  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony as  to  the  essentially  romantic  character  of  the  rising 
drama,  which  we  thus  find  it  to  have  thoroughly,  and,  as 
the  classic  advocates  deemed,  incorrigibly,  assumed  at  least 
ten  years  before  Shakspeare,  who  by  some  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  impressed  that  character  upon  it,  became  an 
original  writer  for  the  stage.  The  vast  variety  of  matters 
embraced  by  the  dramatists  of  that  day,  and  of  sources  from 
which  they  drew,  is  perfectly  expressed  in  the  prologue  to 
the  '  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,'  one  of  the  earlier  pro- 


ductions of  Thomas  Heywood,  who  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage  some  years  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Sidney  says  nothing  of  the  performance  of  miracle-playi 
in  his  time;  but  we  know  from  many  other  authorities, 
that  while  the  romantic  drama  was  thus  establishing  itaelt 
and  moral-plays  were  still  frequently  exhibited,  pieces 
founded  on  Scripture  history  continued  to  be  represented. 
The  latter,  however,  already  confined  chiefly  to  country 
places,  soon  ceased  altogether ;  nor  have  we  any  specimen 
of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  moral-play  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  English  stage 
from  its  ecclesiastical  and  religious  origin  until  it  became 
almost  exclusively  a  mirror  of  actual  life,  and  attained  al 
those  dramatic  and  theatrical  forms  which  most  prominently 
characterized  the  later  and  fuller  maturity  of  our  elder  mo* 
dern  drama.  It  was  in  the  same  year,  1583,  wherein  Sidney 
wrote  his '  Apology,'  that  Elizabeth  first  allowed  a  public 
company  to  act  under  her  name  and  authority.  As  the 
dramatic  writers  who  flourished  in  the  brief  interval  be- 
tween this  period  and  that  of  the  fullest  development  of 
Shakspeare's  genius,  with  one  exception,  did  nothing  im- 
portantly to  alter  or  improve  dramatic  art,  it  is  needless  to 
enlarge  upon  the  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  merit  which 
made  a  number  of  them,  as  Kyd,  Lodge,  Greene,  Lyly, 
Peele,  Nash,  Chettle,  Munday,  Wilson,  &c,  highly  popular 
and  celebrated  in  their  own  time.  Immediate  predecessors 
of  Shakspeare,  they  have  long  been  lost,  necessarily  and 
deservedly,  'in  the  near  effulgence  of  his  blaze.'  The  single 
exception  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make  is  in  favour  of 
Christopher  Marlow,  of  whom  we  must  observe,  not  only 
that  his  works  exhibit  greater  vigour  both  of  conception 
and  of  language  than  belongs  to  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  also  that  be  was  the  first  who  established  the  use  of 
blank  verse  upon  the  public  stage,  in  lieu  of  that  exclusive 
rhyming  which  possessed  it  before  he  wrote. 

The  collection  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  as  commonly 
printed,  affords  the  grandest  and  most  instructive  study 
possible  of  the  progress  of  the  romantic  drama  from  the 
crudeness  of  its  early  state  to  the  blended  richness  of  its 
full  maturity.  In  this  view,  even  those  pieces  in  that  collec- 
tion in  the  composition  of  which  Shakspeare  is  known  to 


favourable,  are  not  unfair  specimens  of  the  state  of  the  art 
when  Shakspeare  was  first  introduced  to  its  acquaintance: 
the  '  Second*  and  'Third  Part  of  Henry  VL,' 4  King  John,' 
&c,  show  us  in  progressive  gradation  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  his  wonderful  power  of  infusing  a  spirit  of  life  into 
a  production  which  came  into  his  hands  a  piece  of  cold, 
heavy,  mechanical,  and  often  incongruous  composition.  In 
the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  &c.  we  have  the  first  free 
spontaneous  flowings  from  his  own  peculiar  and  delightful 
spring  of  dramatic  poesy,  'unmixed  with  baser  matter { 
and  then,  proceeding  onward,  still  rising  as  we  proceed,  we 
pass  through  those  greater  historical  compositions,  whether 
from  English  or  Roman  history,  which  display  so  deep  an 
insight  into  national  as  well  as  individual  character,  and 
into  the  personal  springs  of  political  transactions;  then 
through  those  pieces  founded  on  romantic  story,  as  *  Romeo 
and  Juliet,'  'Othello,'  &c,  fraught  with  all  the  depth,  the 
wildness,  and  the  richness  of  vehement  passion ;  until  we 
reach  the  grandest  and  most  profound  of  his  dramatic 
creations,  where,  in  boundless  diversity,  the  beauties  and  the 
deformities,  the  glory  and  the  emptiness,  of  human  existence, 
are  unfolded  in  the  tender  light  of  a  compassionate  sym- 
pathy, as  in  'The  Tempest,'  or  disclosed  with  more  awful 
depth  and  unsparing  though  beautiful  rigour  in  *  Macbeth,' 
in  '  Lear/  in  ' Timon  of  Athens,'  or  in  'Hamlet.' 

Indeed,  as  the  compositions  of  Shakspeare  form  the  most 
elevated  region  of  dramatic  poetry  in  that  age,  so  the  play 
of  '  Hamlet'  may,  we  think,  be  taken  as  the  highest  sun- 
mi  t  of  that  region.  It  seems  to  present  the  finest  example 
of  the  depth,  sublimity,  refinement,  and  variety  of  which 
the  romantic  drama  is  capable ;  and  it  is  the  most  abun- 
dantly marked  with  those  peculiar  characteristics  which 
sprang  from  the  union,  in  the  person  of  its  author,  of  such 
wonderful  dramatic  powers  with  such  familiar  and  thorough 
experience  of  theatrical  management  Thus,  besides  its 
exalted  interest  in  a  poetical  view,  it  is  singularly  valuable 
as  an  historical  study  of  dramatic  and  histrionic  art 
Here  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  even  the  relation  in  which 
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the  lord  chamberlain  stood  to  the  players;  and  from  the 
pedantic  enumeration  which  Poll 

of   Hie    various    kinds   t>f  pieces    which    the  actors  whom 

Hamlet  engages  could  perform,  wo  gather  what  was  then 

the  established  mode  of  classifying  dramatic  productions. 

'The  best  actors  in  the  world/  says  Polonius  *  either  (ht 

tragedy,   comedy,   history,   pastoral,   pastoral -comical,    his- 

■  al-pastoral/  tragical  historical,   tragical-comical,   scene 

lndividahle,  or  poem   unlimited/     The  latter  part  of  Urn 

nomenclature,  indeed,  seems   chiefly  the  offspring  of  the 

chamberlain's  own  pedantic  and  talkative  affectation  :   it  i- 

three  leading  distinctions  of  tragedy,  COtnedy,  and 

that  we  should  principally 

Sbakspeare's  younger  contemporaries  and  compel itors 

few  have  transmitted  a  living  memorial  of  their  works  u> 

nosterity:   the  principal  are   Hen  Joi  rnunt  and 

.  and  Mas>niL;er,    Jonson  demands  our  more  par- 

laf  notice  as  the  chief  advocate  and  practiser,  among  the 

old  English  dramatists,  of  the  imitation  of  theantienU—  us 

standing  indeed  almost  alone  UnfHftg  them  in  that  respect; 

and   so  earning   Milton's   well-known   characterisation    in 

*L*  Allegro*  of 'J  onsen's  learned  sock/  Totall]  di  tie  rent  as 

Jonson  was  from  Shakspeare,  both  in  his  views  of  dramatic 

art  and  in  his  poetical  constitution,  he  yet  found  a  ready 

encounter  in  the  latter,  who  was  so  far  superior  to  nil  petty 

jealousy  and  rivalry*     It  was  by  Sbakspeare's  im 

that  .  Ilrst  piece  was  brought  upon  the  stage;  a 

*ccfjt  red  touches  from  his  hand  ;  and  in  both 

he  undertook  the  pet  principal  character.   We 

have  two  tragical  attempts  of  Jonson,  and  a  number  of 

comedies  nod  -uld  have  risen  to  the  dignity 

but  had  no  turn  for  the  pathetic.     It  is 

how   much,   while   he  was   constantly 

i  he  imitation  of  the  antieuts,  his  two  tragi 

h  iu  substance  and  form  from  the  antique  models: 

he  irresistible  influence  which  the  prevailing 

11  age  and  the  course  already  pursued  in  an  art 

'  independent  minds.     In 

en  h)  Jonson  to  his  'Scjauus'  and 

of  time  and  place  were  altogether  out  of 

hon  ;  and  both  pieces  are  crowded  with  a  number 

•s.   In  *  Cataline/  indeed,  the  prologue 

he  spirit  of  Sylla,  and  much  resemhh 

treus  and  Thyestes'  of  Seneca;  while  to 

1  of  eai-li  act  a  moralizing  chorus  is  appended*  but 

uly  Introduced  or  connected  with  the  whole.    This  is 

tier  respects  the 

re's  historical  d  idhcred  to>  but 

uric  charm.  inua'arein 

studies  after  Sallust  and  Cicero,  and  after 

I,  Juvenal,  &c. ;  but  their  author  had  not 

a  the  art  of  remaining  true  to  his- 

and  >  'ie  demands  of  poetry.    Jonson  was 

for" /Ac  purity  of  th*>  *peciest  that  is,  for 

1  circumscription  of  tragedy  and  comedy; 

I  ilent  for  comedy  in  the  antique  spirit,  and 

i  lie   later    Roman   satirists  were    his    models 

►rnic  writers.     Fancy  was  less  powerful  in 

han  the  spiui  of  observation,  and  hence  in  pi 

i  active,     He  possessed  a  methodical 

,  when  he  had  i 

followed  out  that  idea  with  a  strict* 
led  whatever  might  merely  sen •»*  to 
iraation.     He   generally  seized  wit! 
of  hi>  own  age  and  -  but  he  att 

much    to  external    peculiarities,   then   i 
at  a  great  pari  of  his  comic  delineations  soon 
Captain  Bobadil,  however*  in  *  Every 
trt'  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark ; 
riginal  and  entertaining  than  FalstafTs 
Pi     d,  he  is  ne  a  model  in  his  way,  and 

writers.     In  the  masks  of 
seems  to  have  been  something  congenial  to 
and  rather  frigid  spirit  of  Jonson.  and  he  was 
^uished  in   their  composition  than  any   other 
r   of   the  period:    these   were  allegorical  occasional 
art  festivals,  decorated  with 
esses,   dancing,  and  singing.    This 
\w\  with  Jonson:  the 
uon  in  this  way  of  any  celebrity  is 
I  ton, 
mean  honour  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  that 
sksncai  c,  who  stands  alone  in  all  dramatic  history, 
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they  are  entitled  to  the  highest  place  among  the  romantic 
dramatists  of  England.     They  seem   indeed  to  have  bad 
almost  ever)'  dramatic  quality  short  of  that  marvellously 
unerring  instinct  which  Shakspeare   possessed,  and  which 
appears  to  be  vouchsafed  to  few.     They  began  th- 
in  Sbakspeare's   hlelime;   Beaumont  indeed   died   before 
him,  and  Fletcher  Survived    him  only  nine  or  i 
They  followed  his  example  in  the  whole  form  of  tie 
regardless  it f  the  different  principles  of  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
imitation  of  the  antieuts.     Like  him,  they  drew  from  t 
and    romances;    they   mingled    burlesque    with    pathetic 

leife  and  endeavoured,  by  the  concatenation  of  the  mci- 
dents,  to  give  an  impression  of  the  extraordinary  and 
wuiiderfid.     Shakspeare1!  own  fame  was  in  some   degree 
eclipsed  by  them  in  the  generation  which  imn 
<  ceded  him;  and  in  tin  harlei  the  Second  I 

possessed  a  still  greater  proportion  of  popularity.     4B» 
montand  Fletcher,'  remarks  Sehlcgcl.  '  were  in  fact  men  of 
the  most  distinguished  I  they  hardly  wanted 

tiling  but  a  more  profound  seriousness  of  mind,  and  that 
sagacity  in  art  which  observes  a  due  measure  in  ever)'  lli 
to  deserve  a  place  beside  the  greatest  dramatic  poets  of  all 
nations.      They   possessed  an   une  fecundity   and 

flexibility,  and  a  felicitous  ense,  which   however  tOO  i 

aerated  into  h-vuy.  m  was  not  an 

inward  devotion   of  iaa  and   imagination,  but  a 

means  to  obtain  brilliant  results.    Their  fii 
effect,  which  the  great  artist  can  hardly  fail  of  attaining  if 
he  is  detenu  in*  /;     The> 

not  players,  like  most  of  their  predecessors*  but  tiny 
lived  in  the  neighbourly  :0  in  cons; 

intercourse  with  it,  and  so  had  a  perfect  understanding  of 
theatrical  matters.  They  were  also  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  contemporaries;  but  they  found  it  nine  con- 
venient to  lower  themselves  to  the  public  than  to  follov 
this  particular,  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  WOO 
the  public  to  himself.  They  are  least  successful  in  their 
tragic  attempts,  because  their  feeling  is  not  sufficiently 
drawn  from  the  depths  of  human  nature,  and  hamaori  they 
bestowed  too  little  all  D  the  general  consideration    f 

human  destinies:  they  succeed  much  better  m  and 

in  those  serious  and  pathetic  pictures  which  oouupl 
middle  plaeS  hi  ween  comedy  and  tragedy ,  Themon 
of  these  writers  is  ambiguous,  Not  that  they  (ailed 
contrast  in  str  n  magnanimity  and  j  with 

baseness  and  wickedness,  or  did  not  usually  •  ritti 

the  jKagyawi  and  punishment  of  the  latter;  but  il 
exhibit  an  ostei  i  of  duty  an 

Every  thing  good  and  <>v<  their  pictures  tn 

from  transient  ebullition  than  from  fixed  principle;  tl 
seem  to  place  the  virtues  iu  the  blood;  and  impulses  of  a 
merely  sttiah  and  instinct-like  nature  hold  up  their  heads 
quite  close  to  tin  ni  M  if  tin  s  veie  of  kindred  origin,    Tl; 
is  an  incurably  vulvar  side  of  human  nature  which  the  p 
should  never  approach  but  wilt  n  bashrulness  when 

he  cannot  avoid  leth,  ed  ;  but  instead  of  d 

11.  iinnont  and  Fletcher  throw  no  veil  whatever  over  mftu 
they  express  every  thing  bluntly  in  words;  they  make  Hie 

itor  the  tinwil]  of  all  that  more  n 

minds  endeavour  even  to  hide  from  themselves.     The  in- 
decencies in  which  these  poet  l  themselves  t" 
duige 

guage  is  the  least  evil ;  many  scenes,  nay,  even  whol«?  pi 
arc  so  contrived,  that  the  very  idea  of  them,  not  to  men1 
the  sight,  is  a  gross  insult  to  modesty.    Their  pi 
this  convenience  for  peribrmu  nee   in  their  time,  that  such 
great  actors  were   hoi  necessary  to  fill  the  principal  * 
racters  as  in  Shakspt  m  r\  plays.    To  bring  them  on  I 
Stage  in  our  days,  it  would  be  necessary  to  recast  the  greater 
of  them:    with   BOM  of  them   wo  might  succeed  by 
omitting,  moderating,  and  pun'  &*/• 

M  .  Ford,  an  .^er 

contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  as  we  have  n  on- 

tioned,    have  no  characteristics  sufficiently 
admit  of  their  being  part  •  neral  >urv*y. 

There  was  then  a  grand  school  of  dramati--  art  in  England, 
of  which  Shakspeare  was  the  real,  though  too  frequently 

•  Thl»  ^Mfrtton  hat  bocATenfM  in  «  wi y  recent  tnittoea  by  iheiucoMvfUl 

Kiwi u ctio n,  At  the  lluyu>arkin  Tbcaln 
[aid'ft  Tcaijrdy"  of  B*»U! 
Wife1  hat  k#|it  \U<e  *<«*»:*   ; 
linOwaifUt^ti 

VVittrrt  »re  Derp*  (StilU  <'■  u  noil  »cled,  hu  otway* 

Si  tkhlarl  iuform.  ui,  bwn  fXlwnelv  welt  re- 
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unacknowledged,  head ;  for  Ben  Jonson  had  scarcely  a  buc- 
I  »r.  One  effect  of  mannerism  in  art  is,  to  efface  the 
marks  of  individual  originality,  and  make  lite  productions 
of  various  artists  resemble  each  other  ;  mid  from  this  man- 
nerism no  dramatic  poet  of  that  aire  who  succeeded  Nhak- 
spcare  is  altogether  free.  Nevertheless,  in  a  general  view 
nl  dramatic  art,  this  first  period  of  the  English  theatre  is 
far  the  most  important:  it  ran  hardly  be  doubted  that  some 
even  of  the  secondary  writers  of  that  time  are  more  iiiMi  ue- 
tive  for  theory  and  more  remarkable  in  practice  than  the 
)  celebrated  of  all  the  succeeding  times. 
Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  stage  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  down  to  the  year  164$,  when  the  invec- 
tives of  the  puritans,  who  had  lout;  murmured  against  the 
itre,  and  at  last  thundered  loudly  against  it,  win 
changed  into  prohibitory  law;  and  in  164a  not  only  to  act 
j  hys,  but  even  to  witness  them,  was  made  a  penal  offence. 
Nearly  all  the  players  now  took  arms  on  that  side  the  Intel 
of  which  seemed  identified  with  the  existence  of  their  own 
profession.  Many  of  I  hem  penthed  in  tin;  field;  and  after 
the  final  close  of  the  war,  one  company  of  actors  only  was 
formed  out  of  the  remains  of  all  the  former  ones,  and  occa- 
sionally* with  great  circumspection*  perform eil  at  private 
mansions  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

Davenant  as  manager,  and  Betterton  as  actor,  form  ■ 
iler  link  of  connection  between  the  old  stage  and  that 
of  the  Restoration.     Charles  II.  being  considered,   in  his 
relation  to  the  theatre,  as  a  sort  of  restoring  and  tutelar 
deity,   its  character  was  now  formed  in  absolute  deference 
the  half  foreign  and  wholly  vicious  teste  of  himself  and 
his  courtiers.     Under  these  auspices,  Davenant  introduced 
the  Italian  system  of  decoration,  theco#ffftn*sS  then  under- 
stood, the  opera  music,  and   the  use  of  the  orchestra  in 
>L     A  si  ill  mure  important  innovation  in  theatrical 
ments  was,  the  perron  unit  adoption  of  the  practice, 
:i>t  which   the  puritans  had  directed  the  most  violent 
of  their  anti-dramatic  fury,  but  which  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,   of  having  the  female 
is  personated  by  women  instead  of  boys.     At  the  same 
time,  Betterton  was  sent  over  to  Paris  expressly  to  take  a 
t  of  the  French  r  to  such  other  modifica- 

rts  of  the  English  as  the  inspection  might  suggest.  The 
result  of  thiif  great  neglect  of  the  old  dramatic  and  thea- 
trical system  of  England,  and  assiduous  study  of  that  of 
Prance,  was,  for  a  long  period,  an  almost  entire  denationaU 
txation,  both  in  form  and  spirit,  of  the  current  dramatic 
literature.  Davenant  himself,  who  had  resided  very  much 
at  Paris,  seems  to  have  acquired  this  exotic  taste  long  before 
the  Restoration,  as  it  is  f Lilly  exhibited,  amongst  others  of 
his  productions,  in  his  operatic  piece/The  Siege  of  Rhodes/ 
performed  as  early  as  16  56.  Hence,  in  the  theatrical  re* 
ition  which  accompanied  the  political,  he  set  himself 
cordially  to  work,  by  altering  old  pieces,  and  writing  new 
plays,  operas,  prologues,  &c.,  to  contribute  towards  the  fur* 
fling  of  that  new  theatrical  repertory  which  the  new  dra- 
mntic  system  required.  Of  all  his  works,  however,  nothing 
has  escaped  a  meritod  oblivion. 

It  was  left  for  the  industry  and  fertility  of  Dryden  1o 
the  new  theatre  a  thorough  establishment  according  to 
the  new  ideas,  a  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  alt 
1 1 hie  diligence  both  by  example  and  precept.  The  nu- 
merous essays  on  dramatic  art  which  accompanied  the  pub- 
lication of  his  several  pieces,  together  with  the  larger  trea- 
which  he  put  forth  separately,  exhibit  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  anarchy  which  then  prevailed  in  the  notions  of 
that  art  which  then  pervaded  the  public  mind,  The  court 
indeed,  whose  taste  it  was  now  the  leading  object  of  the 
dramatic  writers  to  seize  and  to  follow,  had"  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  line  arts;  it  merely  fa  von  red  them,  like  other 
gD  fashions  and  inventions  of  luxury.  Hence  the) 
drama  of  the  day  became  a  strange  compound  of  the  ex 
Irvine  license  of  the  later  writers  of  the  earlier  English 
school  with  the  conventional  stiffness  and  formality  of  the 
French,  but  without  any  of  the  natural  and  vigorous  spirit 
which  had  animated  either  of  those  models.  Dry  den's 
futal  facility  of  rhyming,  as  in  this  case  it  may  well  be 
termed,  materially  aidea  him  in  effecting  this  incongruous 
combination,  to  which  the  absence  in  him  of  the  highest 
poetie  spirit  likewise  essentially  conduced.  It  may  be  ob- 
served of  his  plays  in  general,  that  the  plots  are  grossly 
improbable,  and  the  incidents  thrown  out  at  random,- while 
the  most  marvellous  theatrical  strokes  drop,  as  it  v. 
incessantly  from  the  clouds.     Scarcely  a  spark  of  nature  is 


to  he  found  in  any  of  his  characters :  passions,  criminal  and 
magnanimous,  flow  with  indifferent  levity  from  tl. 
without  ever  having  dwelt  in  the  heart:  their  d 
seems  to  be  in  heroical  boasting.     The  tone  of  e&pre* 
by  turns  flat  and  madly  bombastic:  the  author 
played  in  fur-fetched  sophisms,  and  his  imagination  ii 
spun  similes  awkwardly  introduced.     The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who,  amongst  other  vigorous  though  uayv\ 
generally  misapplied  talents,  possessed  high  powers 
cule,  undertook  to  satirize  these  faults  and  absurdities  af 
Dryden  and  his  school,  in  his  comedy  of  ■  The  Rehearse)/ 

i,  although  the  structure  of  the  piece  itself 
have  been  more  artificial  and  diversified,  the  separate  paro- 
dies are  very  ingenious  and  effective. 

But  the  best-aimed  satire,   though  it  might  con 
some  dejme,  could  not  regenerate  the  stage.     This  couUl 
have  been  done  only  by  the  arising  of  some  greater  end  mow 
genuine  dramatic  genius,  or  at  least  by  the  successful  ip- 
peurancc  of  some  very  great  actor,  capable  of  en 
into  the  spirit  of  the  elder  drama,     *  The  Rehearse 
indeed  contribute  to  produce  tbnt  nearer  approach  to  na- 
ture which,  among  the  compositions  of  Dry  den's  younger 
•■'Hi temporaries,  has  preserved  upon  the  stage  one  tragedr 
of  Lee's  and  two  of  Ot way's,   while  not  one 

has   maintained  its    theatrical  existence;    b 
essential  constitution  of  the  acting  drama  remained  as  be- 
fore.   The  mixed  romantic  species  being  entirely  laid 
all  was  either  tragedy  or  comedy.     Dryden  wrote  cot: 
J  as  well  as  tragedies;  but  as,  with  all  his  command  of  lan- 
guage ami  How  of  rhyme,  he  did  not  possess  in  am 

lion  either  the  greatest  dramatic  or  the    * 
qualities,  his  dramatic  writings,  in  this  kind  as 
the  other,  have  fallen,  if  not  into  absolute  oblivion,  at 
into  entire  neglect,  Shadwell's  seventeen  ooi 
he  affected  to  imitate  Ben  Jonson  in  exhibiting  hi. 
and  eccentric  peculiarities  of  character,  are  deservedly  for- 
gotten,    Wycherley,  so  much  in  favour  both  wnl 
mgham  and  King  Charles,  and  afterwards  with  King  Jauirs, 
had  much  more  genuine  pretensions  to  the  higher  anrl 
more  vigorous  order  of  comic  power,  notwithstuud. 
his  greatest  performance,  ■  The  Plain-dealer,*  is  I 
counterpart  of  Moliere's  *  Misanthrope  ;'  his  next  bestpierc, 
4  The  Country  Wife/  has  been  retained  upon  the  stag 
means  of  adaptation  and  purification,   under  the  xl 
*  The  Country  Girl.'    Although  the  *  Sir  Foplin 
Riherege  i^  not  yet  forgotten,  still  Congreve  de 
considered  as  the  true  father  of  *  genteel  com 
English  stage,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  | 
for  imitation  m  that  department,  to  which  di 
was  much  less  entitled  by  any  lively  and  hutno 
ation  of  natural  character  than  by  a  perpetual  r 
of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  together  with  original  it 
novel  combinations  of  factitious  manners:  he  drew  1 
from  common  life;  but   lus  portraits  of  sharpers 
quettes — of  men  without  principle  and  women  will, 
licacy — are  but  too  faithful  representations  of  the  fi 

n  and  ladies  of  his  day.     His  (  Love  for  I 
only  one  of  his  pieces  the  licentiousness  of  whit! 
been  found  possible  to  prune  sufficiently  for  performance  in 
later  years. 

Of  the  poetic  spirit  and  the  moral  tone  of  En  ■_ 
the  period  we  have  just  reviewed,  we  si 
opinion  in  the  words  of  Schlegel,  because  we 
ful  to  show  to  the  English  reader  in  what  light 
cular  port  ion  of  our  dramatic  literature  is  justly  received  sad 
represented  by  so  able  a  continental  critic  gfsstat 

merit  of  the  English  comic  pacts  of  this  peric! 
the  drawing  of  character;  yet,  though  ma 
shown  much  talent  in  this  way,  I  cannot  "a 
of  them  a  peculiar  genius  for  character.     E\t: 
partment  the  older  poets  (not  only  Shakspcare,  for  thai  nsf 
well  be  supposed,  but  even  Fletcher  and  Jonson i  arc  soft- 
run-  to  them.    The  moderns  seldom  possess  the  i 
seizing  the  most  hidden  and   involuntary  ei 
giving  them  comic  expression  ;  they  generally  draw  rnmJy 
the  natural  or  assumed  surface  of  men.     The  same  eirea 
stance  that  was  attended  with  to  prejudicial 
France  after  Moliere's  time  came  here  b 
comic  muse,  instead  of  becoming  familiar 
living  of  the  middle  and  lower  ranks,  her  pro] 
assumed  an  air  of  distinction ;  she  squt 
courts,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch   a  re 
btau  momU,    Jt  was  now  no  longer  an  1 
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but  a  tendon  comedy.  The  whole  nearly  turns  on  fashion- 
able love-suits  and  fashionable  raillery  ;  the  love  affair*  art) 
either  distrusting  or  insipid,  and  the  raillery  is  always  pue- 
rile and  devoid  of  humour.     These  comic  writers  may  have 
accurately  hit  the  tone  of  their  time :  in  this  they  did  their 
duty  ;  but  they  have  reared  a  lamentable  memorial  of  their 
age.     In  few  periods  has  taste  in   the  fine  arts  been  at  so 
low  an  ebb  as  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  evutury 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.    The  political 
machine  held  its  course ;  wars,  negotiations,  and  changes 
of  states,  give  to  that  age  a  certain  historic  splendour;  but 
the  comic  poets  and  the  portrait-painters  have  revealed  to 
us  the  secret  of  its  pilifuluess,  the  latter  in  their  copies  of 
the  dresses,  the  former  in  their  imitations  of  the  social  tone. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  could  listen  to  the  conversation 
of  the  beau  monde  of  that  day  in  the  present,  we  should  find 
it  as  pettily  affected  and  full  of  tasteless  pretension  as  the 
hoops*  the  towering  head-dresses,  and  high-heeled  shoes  of 
i men,  and  the  huge  perruques,  cravats,  wide  sleeves, 
and  ribbon  knots  of  the  men.    The  last,  and  not  the  least, 
defect  of  the  English  comedies  is  their  indecency.     I  may 
sum  up  the  whole  in  one  word  by  saying,  that  after  all  that 
we  know  of  the  licentiousness  of  manners  under  Charles 
11.,  we   still    arc  lost   in   astonishment  at   the   audacious 
ribaldry  of  Wye  barley  and  Congreve.     Not  merely  is  de- 
y   most  grossly  violated   in   single  speeches,  and  f re- 
in the  whole  plot:  but  in  the  character  of  the  rake, 
hmnuble  debauchee,  a  moral  scepticism  is  directly 
led,  and  marriage  is  the  constant  subject  of  ridicule. 
naxit  and  Fletcher  portrayed  a  vigorous  thou  Ji  ine- 
nature;  but  nothing  can  be  more  repulsive  than  rude 
autv  coupled  with  claims  to  higher  refinement.1 
he  continuance,   and  even  increase,  of  this  moral  de- 
ation  of  the  drama  produced  at  length,  in  1698,  a  severe 
Ration  from  the  pen  of  the  sturdy  nonjuror,  Jeremy 
under  the  tiile  of 'A  short  View  of  the  Iramoialiiv 
iofaneness  of  the  English  Stage,   together  \m  h  the 
of  Antiquity  on  this  Argument.*     In   (his  work,  Ufl 
r,  armed  with  sullieietu   learning  and  sarcastic  wit, 
i he  living  dramatists  from  D.yden  to  D'Urfey  ; 
although  some  of  them,  including  Congreve,  )a*f  en. lid 
on  this  occasion  than  Dryden  himself,  set  una  petulant  and 
nee,  yet  this  publication  of  Collier 
effect  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  public  n&ind. 
it,  was  operated  only  by  degrees.     Yan- 
ved  in  the  line  of  Congruve,  and,  in  spile  ofCol 
Iversions,  did  so  with  little  more  regard  either 
oralitv  or  decorum,  though  mingling   mora  humour 
This  unbounded  license  has  long  banished 
the  staee  his  ablest  production,  *  The  C 
e  '  The  Provoked  WW  and  'The  Provoked  Husband,' 
ior  in  comic  power,  have  survived  by  virtue  of  their 
His  contemporary.  Farquhar,  though  dis- 
ullicient  libertinism  of  language  and  sentiment,  did 
carry  them  to  so  gross  an  excess.  A  perfect  gentlemanly 
ner,  lively  spoilt aneitv  of  wit.  natural  though 
f  drawn  character,  and  a  felicitous,  un involved 
i  of  plot,  are  Ins  peculiar  characteristics,  and 
red  'The  Beaux'  Stratagem'  and  two  other  of 
i  public  favour  to  the  present  time.     His  *  Sir 
■V.dair,*    100,  was   the  Legitimate  successor  of  the 
Flutter1  of  the  preceding  generation ;  but  in 
dramatic  qualities   Farquhar  excels  Etherege  be- 
mparison.    The  Restoration  period  of  English 
i<  al  history  Liad  not  only  brought  female  performers 
first   tune  before  the  public,  but  female  dramatists 
1        numerous  comedies  of  Mrs,  Behn,  who  wrote 
Charles  II.,  are  remarkable  only  for  the  full  share 
possess  of  the  licentiousness  of  her  time;  nor 
need  we  remark  upon  two  tragedies  and  a  comedy,  acted 
success,   from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Manley,  belter 
as  a  romantic  memoir  writer.  But  in  Mrs.  Cent livre, 
•  r  of  comedy,  exactly  contemporary  with  Farqu- 
ore genuine  dramatic  talent,  yet  exhibited  much 
mstle  of  intrigue  titan  in  forcible  delinea- 
iiaracter,  although  Marplot \  in  her  '  Busy  Body/  is 
I  proverbial  us  a  comic  portrait,  and  some  others  of  her 
s,  as  '  The  Wonder/  *  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  V 
i  un  as  well-known  stock  pieces.    Just  at  the  same  pe- 
l.  also.  Steele,  among  the  other  various  exertions  of  (its 
.  wrote  for  the  stage  in  a  kindred  spirit  with  Farquhar, 
nor  dramatic  skill ;  and  Gibber  produced  his 
W  »,  'The  Careless  Husband'  and  *  The  Non- 
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juror*  (a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  '  TartunV  of  Mobere),  the 
very  great  success  of  which  at  that  time  was  owing  partly 
to  Us  flattering  the  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  rocoatsioil,  and  which,  under  an  altered 
form  and  another  title,  *  The  Hypocrite/  is  still  a  foot 
on  the  stage.  Fielding,  the  novelist,  commenced  his  literary 
career  as  a  writer  of  comedy  :  he  chietly  demand*  noti-.  B 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  principal  of  those  writers  for 
the  stiicre  who  afforded  Sir  Robert  Walpole  a  pretext  for 
obtaining  the  act  to  limit  the  number  of  theatres,  and  sub- 
ject dramatic  performances  to  the  lord  chamberlain's  license. 
In  a  very  similar  predicament  was  Gay,  after  the  appearance, 
in  1727,  of  his  *  Beggars'  Opera.*  Its  professed  object  was, 
by  way  of  burlesque,  to  ridicule  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
had  been  established  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  and 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  rising  in  hurtful  rivalry  with 
the  national  drama.  But  amidst  the  general  satire  on  poli- 
tical and  fashionable  selfishness  and  depravity  which  ibis 
composition  implied,  the  persons  then  m  power  took  so 
much  of  it  to  themselves,  that  while  *  The  Beggars*  Opera* 
had  the  unprecedented  run  of  sixty-three  successive  night*, 
and  transformed  the  actress  who  represented  the  heroine 
into  a  duchess*  the  lord  chamberlain  lefuaed  to  license  for 
performance  a  second  part  of  it  entitled  *  Polly.1  This  cele- 
brated production,  however,  though  still  a  standing  favourite 
with  the  public,  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  in  dramatic  his* 
tory  as  the  prototype  (unwittingly,  it  seems,  on  its  author'* 
part)  of  a  new  species  of  dramaiic  composition  upon  the 
British  stage,  since  known  as  *  the  English  opera/ 

We  must  now  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of 
modern  English  tragedy.  After  the  example  of  Lee  and 
Otway,  Southern  and  Howe  endeavoured  to  return  to  a 
mure  natural  tragic  tone  and  style  lhan  those  which  Dry- 
den had  so  long  practised  and  inculcated.  Southern  even 
ventured  to  attempt  the  Shakespearian  combination  of  the 
humorous  and  lbs  ludicrous  with  the  tragic,  but  was  so 
deficient  in  that  high  mastery  of  the  art  which  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  with  success,  that  in  his  *  Oroonoko,* 
which,  with  another  of  his  tragedies,  under  the  altered  title  of 
1  Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage/  has  kept  the  stage,  the 
comic  portions,  being  merely  inserted  or  stuck  on  rather 
than  interwoven  or  blended,  have  been  simply  dropped  in 
I  i'i  foiinauce,  without  being  at  all  mi&sed  by  the  audience. 
Howe  was  an  honest  admirer  of  Sbakspeare,  mid  in  his 
'Jane  Bhare'  has  even  directly  borrowed  ilie  part  of  Gloster 
from  *  Richaid  the  Third,1     Without  boldm  >ur, 

he  possessed  sweetness  and  i  dd  excite  the 

r  emotions ;  and  hence,  in  his  *  Fair  Penitent*  la  fccblu 
remodelling,  it    must  be  observed,  o(  Mossingcr's  *  Fatal 
Dowry*),  in  *  Jane  Shore,' and  in  'Lad?  Jane  Gray/ 
has  successfully  chosen  the  weaknesses  of  heroines  for  his 
subject     Addison's  '  Cain,*  notwithstanding  the  great  U 
pornry  celebrity  and  popularity  which  party  rivalry  confe: 
Upon  it,  merits  no  attention  in  the  history  of  dramatic  art, 
pt  as  having  been  the  first,  and,  it  should  seem,  the 
model,  of  a  series  of  the  most  frigid  productions  in  imitation 
of  the  French  classic  school,  by  Young,  Johnson,  111 omson. 
Glover,  6tt,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  literary  history. 
With  some  small  poetic,  they  have  no  dramatic  pretensions; 
yet  the  very  tgceti  of  their  formality  and  frigidity  perh 
contributed  to  that  decisive  reaction  of  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  the  elder  dramatic  school,  which  took  place  in 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  now  demands  our 
attention. 

Ga nick's  restoration  of  Shakspcaie  to  his   tightful 
premacy  over  the  English  theatre  has  entailed  upon  1n> 
countrymen  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  which   is    j 
more  glorious  to  the  memory  of  that  great  performer  than 
the  idolatrous  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  for  hii  un- 
rivalled histrionic  powers.     It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
removal  of  one  great  mark,  worn  for  eighn  years  before,  of 
national    degradation,   morally  and   intellectually.     IK 
too,  we  have  a  signal  instance  of  the  great  degree  in  wh 
the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  a  national   theatre  at   any 
given  period  may  depend  on  the  taste  and  genius  of  a  single 
r,  especially  when  that  actor  becomes  a  leading  manager 
also.    In  the  instance  in  quesliou  this  was  more  peculiarly 
and  necessarily  the  ease.     When  the  COOditKH)  ol  the  L 
lish  stage  for  three  generations  before  is  considered,  it  is 
quite  evident   that   no   person  but  an  actor  of  very   high 
genius  could  achieve  tin*   tbeatii  itation  of  the 

greatest  of  all  dramatic  poets.     Had  any  such  aulor  exial 
at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  he  might  probably  hare 
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done  much  to  prevent  the  wretched  denationalization  of 
the  theatre  which  was  so  much  favoured  by  that  king's 
exotic  and  vitiated  taste.  But  it  was  one  of  the  vital 
and  lasting  injuries  indicted  on  the  theatrical  system  by 
the  puritanical  suppression,  that  the  old  line  of  actors 
which  had  risen  ana  flourished  along  with  the  great  and 
rigorous  dramatic  school  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
and  had  intimately  imbibed  its  healthy  natural  tone,  had 
•  grown  with  its  erowth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength,' 
was  violently  and  fatally  interrupted :  a  new  race  of  actors 
had  to  arise,  who,  not  having,  like  their  predecessors  of  the 
former  period,  the  example  and  the  awe  of  the  great  his- 
trionic models  of  the  old  school  before  them,  found  it  a 
much  easier  task  to  strut  and  rant  in  the  delivery  of  un- 
natural bombast  than  to  sound  the  depths  and  reach  the 
delicacies  of  nature's  favourite  poet.  And  thus  an  addi- 
tional facility  was  opened  for  the  introduction  and  perpe- 
tuation upon  the  stage  of  the  factitious  taste  of  Dryden  and 
his  followers. 

It  was  left  for  one  qualified  to  be  the  great  actor  of 
nature  to  lead  forth  the  sublime  poet  of  nature  from  his 
long  theatrical  obscurity.  The  clear,  deep,  quick,  and 
varied  truth  which  appeared  in  Garrick's  interpretation  of 
Shakspeare's  leading  characters,  after  all  the  cold,  leaden, 
formal  declamation  under  which  even  the  best-esteemed 
performers  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  smother  their 
spirit,  was  nothing  le>s  than  a  revelation  to  the  play-going 
public  of  that  day.  The  effect  was  electrical.  Not  only 
the  leading  dramatic  taste,  but  the  highest  standard  of 
acting,  was  raised  at  once  to  its  antient  elevation ;  nor  has 
either  of  them,  amidst  all  the  minor  vicissitudes  of  our 
theatrical  history,  ever  since  descended  below  it. 

Of  the  genius  and  efforts  of  our  dramatic  writers  during 
this  latter  ®ra  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  so  highly.  It  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  look  once  in  a  century,  or  even  in 
several  centuries,  for  a  writer  like  Shakspeare,  possessing 
such  universal  mastery  over  all  human  emotions  as  to  be 
able  to  blend  them  in  such  endless  variety  as  to  move  at 
will,  in  whatever  order,  in  whatever  alternation  or  juxta- 
position that  he  pleases,  our  laughter  and  our  tears.  We 
know  that  there  are  myriads  who  can  enjoy  the  tragic  or 
the  comic,  more  especially  the  latter,  for  one  who  can  tho- 
roughly relish  both ;  and  that  yet  smaller  is  the  proportion 
among  those  who  can  relish  both,  of  those  who  can  excel 
in  producing  both.  Yet  it  might  not  have  been  unreason- 
able to  have  expected  among  our  later  dramatic  produc- 
tions a  greater  number  approaching  the  perfection  of  those 
models  which  other  countries  have  produced  within  those 
narrower  limits  of  tragedy  and  comedy  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  established  as  part  of  their  dramatic  system. 

Garrick  himself,  having  made  no  great  attempt  in  dra- 
matic composition,  exposed  himself  to  no  considerable 
failure:  one  or  two  of  his  small  afterpieces  have  kept  pos- 
session of  the  stage ;  but  his  labour  of  this  kind  most  worthy 
of  mention  is  probably  the  share  which  he  took  in  the  com- 
position of  one  of  Colman's  best  comedies,  'The  Clandestine 
Marriage.'  Cumberland's  comic  powers  were  respectable ; 
but  in  his  most  successful  pieces,  *The  We>t  Indian,' 
brought  out  by  Garrick  in  1771,  and  'The  Wheel  of  For- 
tune,' to  which  John  Kerable's  masterly  personation  of  the 
principal  character  gave  so  decided  a  popularity,  he  scarcely 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Horace  Walpole's  tragedy,  'The 
Mysterious  Mother,'  though  its  subject  necessarily  excluded 
it  from  representation,  set  the  first  example  of  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  return  to  a  natural  and  healthy  tragic  tone  and 
style.  As  for  the  *  Douglas'  of  Home,  it  has  no  such  qua- 
lities to  recommend  it,  but  acquired  and  has  retained  the 
public  favour  chiefly  by  dint  of  one  truly  and  deeply  pa- 
thetic situation  wherein  the  strongest  domestic  affections 
are  profoundly  and  permanently  interested.  Sheridan  gave 
new  life  and  spirit  to  'genteel  comedy,'  in  which  depart- 
ment he  remains  at  the  head  of  the  writers  of  the  present 
sera.  Though  perhaps  his  pieces  are  less  perfectly  finished 
than  those  of  Congreve,  already  characterized  as  the  chief 
of  this  class  of  dramatists  in  the  preceding  period,  and 
although,  especially  in  'The  School  for  Scandal,'  he  is 
subject  to  the  same  imputation  as  his  predecessor,  of  being 
too  indiscriminately  lavish  of  epigrammatic  wit,  yet  he  has 
more  truly  comic  wit,  more  force  of  genuine  humour,  than 
Congreve,  as  is  more  particularly  felt  in  his  play  of  '  The 
Rivals,'  and  should  therefore,  we  conceive,  be  ranked  above 
him  as  regards  the  more  essential  qualities  of  comedy.  The 
dramatic  merits  of  Goldsmith  were  of  a  totally  different 


cast :  a  certain  eccentric  drollery  of  character  and  whimsical 
extravagance  of  plot  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  his 
two  comedies,  one  of  which,  though  by  no  means  among 
the  most  excellent  productions  of  his  pen,  has  kept  an  ho- 
nourable place  in  the  public  favour.  Of  the  elder  Colman's 
pieces,  two,  'The  Jealous  Wife'  and  'The  Clandestine  Mar- 
riage,' are  still  deservedly  esteemed ;  and  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular is  frequently  acted:  they  combine  much  elegance 
of  composition  with  considerable  comic  power.  Nor  among 
the  comic  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
must  we  forget  to  mention  the  once  celebrated  Samuel 
Foote,  who  has  been  more  commonly  than  appropriately 
called  the  English  Aristophanes,  seeing  that  such  a  desig- 
nation conveys  much  too  high  a  compliment  to  Foote,  and 
a  very  indifferent  one  to  the  great  master  of  the  elder  Gre- 
cian comedy.  So  little  had  Foote's  pieces  of  that  buriesoue 
ideality  which  constituted  the  essential  character  of  the 
latter,  that  his  exercise  of  the  vis  cormca  reduced  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  a  contemporary  personal  satire, 
amounting  to  little  more  than  a  refined  species  of  mimicry, 
which,  from  the  merest  mercenary  motives,  he  directed  quite 
as  readily  against  the  most  innocent  peculiarities  of  living 
individuals  as  against  the  most  injurious  vices  or  follies. 
Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  many  farces  which  he  wrote, 
chiefly  to  exhibit  in  them  his  own  powers  of  satirical  mi* 
micry  as  an  actor,  not  more  than  one  survives  upon  the 
stage. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  century  that  the  senti- 
mental comedy  of  the  German  school  of  Kotzebue,  with 
little  but  its  novelty  to  recommend  it,  acquired  a  footing  in 
England.  In  this  kind,  among  the  direct  adaptations  from 
the  German, '  The  Stranger '  has  had  the  most  general 
success,  and  is  the  most  perfect  representative  of  the  spe- 
cies. Among  the  native  efforts  in  the  same  line,  Holcroft's 
'  Road  to  Rum,'  still  popular,  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious. 
The  same  wiiter  has  the  credit  also  of  having  first  intro- 
duced on  the  English  stage  the  melo-drama,  which  has 
since  filled  so  large  a  place  upon  it.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  among 
many  pleasing  original  pieces  in  the  lighter  comedy,  bat 
likewise  given  us  an  adaptation  from  Kotzebue.  M.  G. 
Lewis,  in  his  tragedies,  as  in  his  romances,  drew  from  a  very 
different  German  source,  in  his  taste,  we  might  almost  esy 
his  rage,  for  the  marvellous  and  the  terrific  A  kindred  spirit 
is  displayed  in  the  late  Charles  Maturin's  tragedy  of 'Ber- 
tram, to  which  Kean's  acting  gave  high  success.  As  regards 
Lord  Byron's  tragedies,  we  have  only  to  remind  the  reader 
that  as  their  author  never  designed  them  for  represen- 
tation, he  is  by  no  means  chargeable  with  their  dramatic 
failure. 

We  abstain  from  individual  criticism  of  living  English 
contemporaries.  As  regards  modern  efforts  in  the  Soak- 
spearian  drama,  the  flight  in  this  case  is  so  lofty  and  so  bold, 
that  even  to  attempt  it  may  be  said  to  require  almost  as 
vigorous  and  as  rare  a  genius  as  to  succeed.  But  on  the 
ground  next  in  elevation,  that  of  tragedy  in  the  mere 
limited  sense,  aspirants,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  yet,  frost 
time  to  time,  presenting  themselves :  however,  we  have  not 
yet  anything  that  approaches  in  natural  vigour  or  in  poetic 
richness,  either  to  the  masterpieces  of  Schiller,  or  even  to  tee 
most  successful  efforts  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  France. 
In  the  higher  comedy  the  experiments  are  yet  more  rare. 
Decency  has  long  been  thoroughly  established  in  this  de- 
partment ;  but  since  Sheridan's  time,  we  look  in  vain  either 
for  the  raciness  of  humour,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  invention  which  seasoned  the  licentiousness  of  oar 
earlier  comic  writers.  Of  the  occasional  pieces  written  to 
show  off  the  talent  of  particular  actors,  the  numerous  adap- 
tations of  French  farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  the  many 
trifles  that  are  continually  coming  forth  into  an  ej^hen 
popularity  in  the  form  of  comic  opera  or  burletta,  we  i 
merely  remark  that,  with  much  that  is  lively  and  anm 
they  have  little  that  indicates  either  vigour  or  originality 
of  dramatic  talent 

The  late  and  continued  decline  of  dramatic  art  in  Sag- 
land,  which  it  is  common  to  speak  of  as  if  it  were  tending 
to  the  utter  abasement  of  that  art,  if  not  to  its  total  ex- 
tinction, seems  to  demand  that  we  should  point  out  dis- 
tinctly the  leading  considerations  relative  to  this  subject 
It  is  true  that  since  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  tat 
spread  of  printing  and  of  reading,  and  above  all,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  novel  and  romance  writing  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  have  reduced  the  theatre  to  the  occupation 
of  a  much  smaller  relative  space  smong  the  sources  sf 


amusement.     Novel  and  romance  reading,  in  par- 
has  become  its  most  immediate  and  powerful  oval, 
approaching  nearest  to  it  in  the  nature  and  vividness  of 
the  stimulus  afforded  to  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and 
as  having  the  convenient  capability  of  administering  that 
excitement  in  all  times  and  all  plana.     Nevertheless,  thea- 
trical representations,  besides  those  more  general  attrac- 
tions which  they  may  be  said  to  share  with  some  bumhoi 
of  reading,  have  their  peculiar  charms,  for  which  no  abso- 
lute equivalent  is  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  which  there- 
fore seem  to  place  their  perpetuity  beyond  all  reasonable 
dee  that  the  perfect  performance  of  a  drama  of 
AMI  order  supplies  the  noblest  enjoyment  that  art  can 
oflor  to  I  lie  mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the 
asii re  which  an  audience  derives  from  even  an  Ettferfor 
dramatic  production  on  the  stage,  is  so  much  more  vivid 
and   immediate  than   reading   can   supply,  as  to  free  the 
former  from  all  datum  of  being;  mpowirad  bj  the  latter. 
Nor  are  we  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  ihe  favour 
extended  by  the  more  peculiarly  aristocratic  classes  to  the 
Italian  opera,  as  a  circumstance  having  any  fatal  or  Tory 
injurious   tendency  as   regards   the  national  dmma.     The 
entire  subordination  in  this  foreign  entertainment  of  every 
ily  dramatic  feature  to  musical  effect  (not  to  mention  the 
intelligibility  of  the  language  to  most  English  ears),  unite 
sphere   of  dramatic   rivalry*     Mure 
fashion  upart,  and  us  far  as  real  pleasure  is  concerned,  it  is 
music  and  dancing,  not  acting,  that  people  go  expressly 
to  enjoy  at  the  Italian  opera 

A  much   more  evident,   if  not   indeed  an   all-sufficient 
cau£e  of  the  decline  in  question,  is  to  be  found  in  MM 
mark  able  result,  which  we  must  briefly  slate,  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  higher  dramatic  performances  possessed  by  the 
patentees  of  the  two  (Treat  winter  theatres  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  interpretation  which  for  so  long  a  period  has  been 
given  to  tin-  privilege,  of  being   not  merely  permissive,  hut 
exclusive,  led  at  length  to  an  enormous  enlargement  Of  the 
houses,  with  a  view  to  obviate  complaint  as  to  want  of  ac- 
commodation for  the  increased  and  increasing  metropolitan 
population.    Now,  it  is  plain  that  nature  in  fixing  the  ave- 
rage powers  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  has  appointed  certain 
limits   beyond  which   the  most   scientifically    constructed 
theatre  for  the  performance  of  the  regular  drama  cannot 
he  conveniently  nor  even  safely  extended:  yet  tin 
important  consideration  has  been  altogether  overlooked  or 
neglected  in  the  instances  before  us;  and  the  inevitable 
and  merited  consequence  has  followed,  in  the  desertion  of 
the  great  houses,  and  of  those  higher  and  n>> 
dramatic  performances  which    they  at  once  monopolized 
and  marred  by  their  very  magnitude.     *The  felling  oft'  in 
I  he  attendance  of  the  public  was   gradual,  though  some- 
what fluctuating.     There  was  a  large  play-going  audience 
il  not  readily  give  up  their   amusements  at    the 
Iwi    uuieuui  to  whom  this  kind  of  entertainment  had 
njst  a  necessary  of  life,  which  they  relinquished 
slowly  and  with  great  reluctance,  even   when   they 
no  longer  see  and  hear  as  they  wished  to  see  ana 
p,     Some  did,  however,  give  up  their  enjoyments;  some 
r  causes,  and  their  places  i 
hed  by  others;  many  found  new  modes  of  Ik 
ined;  and  thus  the   play-going  audience  was   gra- 
4*1.  and  the  theatres  were  abandoned  and  wr- 
it by  a  very  large  portion   of  those  who,  under  other 
old  have  supported  them."*      Hence,  it 
n    theatre,    for  example,  during  the   twelve 
from  it*  rebuilding   in   I  R09  to  the  year  1&21,  as 
>wn  from  the  accounts  of  the  theatre,   by  the  muii 
f,  the  whole  receipts  of  the  house,  including  the  per- 
pantomime  hich  indeed   its   enormous 

magnitude  was  better  adapted,  was  unequal  to  the  current 
expense**  of  *  the  legitimate  drama*  alone.    Yet 

Ivilily   strong  i 
oers,     Captain   Forbes,  in    his  evidence  before    the 
of  Commons*  Committee  on  Dramatic  Literature,  in 
1S32,   named   the  principal  ones  thus:    'John    K 
Charles   Kcinble,  Cooke,  Lewi*  Incledon,  Munden,  I 
e*t;  Jones,  Blanchard,  Emery,  Liston  ;  Mrs 

done,   M  os,  Mrs,  C.  Kemble,  Mrs.   H.Johnstone, 

Mr**  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Davenport'     Nor  was  this  an  e  -. 
company  nude  up  lor  the  new  house;  for  all,  or  nearly 
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all,  of  the  performers  thus  enumerated  had  belonged  to  the 
old  one.  It  should  be  further  observed,  that  in  this  same 
period  the  income  of  the  theatre  declined,  on  an  average  of 
the  last  six  seasons  as  compared  with  the  first  six,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  21,0061  a  year  The  ten  following  seasons, 
however,  when  the  theatre  was  held  by  Messrs.  Keniblu, 
Willett,  and  Forbes,  present  a  much  more  deplorabol  ac- 
count. Captain  Forbes  himself,  in  the  evidence  already 
quoted,  states  the  loss  at  20.U00/.  per  annum,  It  ftlao  ap- 
pears, from  the  statements  of  the  interested  parties  them* 
selves,  that  during  the  first  twelve  seasons  the  house  was 
i  an  average,  much  more  than  half  filled  with  spec- 
tators ;  and  that  during  the  last  three  of  the  seasons  alluded 
to  by  Captain  Forbes  it  was  considerably  less  than  half 
filled.  The  case  of  Drury-Lane  theatre  is  so  exactly  pa- 
ml  lei  to  that  of  Co  vent-Garden,  as  to  require  no  separate 
illustration. 

Thai  the  relish  of  the  public  for  theatrical  representee 
tin  us  m  general,  if  diminished  at  all,  has  not  declined  in  a 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  decay  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  largfcf  establishments,  is  manifest  from  one  fact,  of 
which  the  proprietors  themselves  complain — I  ho  extraor- 
dinary success  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres  during  the 
same  period,  Wbiotl  had  risen,  H  would  seoTJa,  in  unoh  the 
same  proportion  as  the  attendance  at  the  great  houses  has 
fallen  off,< — showing,  what  indued  is  pit  in  enough  without 
such  demonstration,  lhat  people  will  more  willingly  attend 
even  an  inferior  dramatic  representation  winch  ihcy  can 
see  and  bear  perfectly,  than  a  superior  one  which  ihey 
cannot  so  hear  and  see. 

The  remedy  for  this  preposterous  slate  of  things  lies  wilb 
the  legislature,  by  opening  a  free  theatrical  competition 
which  shall  lead  to  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  regular 
drama,  capable  of  holding  linlc  more  than  half  the  number 
of  spectators  necessary  to  fill  houses  so  large  as  those  of 
Covent-Gurden  and  Drurv-Luno.  A  bill  iu  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  other  playhoutoa  woe,  Meed,  recently  passed  by  the 
of  Commons,  but  e  i  by  the  Lords,  owing 

in   this  oapo,  wo    must    suppose,   to  indolence   or  indiffer- 
ence m  ibe  hereditary  House,   ruber  than  to  hostility, 

however,  a  question  upon  which  the  be 
of  dramatic  art,  the  care  of  the  nation  fjr  its  noblesi 

ients,  and  a  jut  regard  f  ter  as  to  general 

coltivatioo  in  the  eyes  of  the  eivili*ed  world,  should  uaooa 
the  public  opinion   to  be  expressed  loudly,  disiincily,  and 
unceasingly,  umil  the  legislature  does  apply  the  remi 
its  pen 

under  these  circumatancr  lier  walks  of  dm 

Domooeition  could  expect  ami  have  mdeed  received  but  little 
encouragement  from  ti  ■  ->  of  the  pm  ileged  U* 

Their  first  solicitude  I  isarily  been 

4  their  respective  establishmcir  y  have 

long  been  striving,  though  vainly,   to  effect  by  the  pi 
tion  of  all  manner  of  dazzling  ami 
with  perform  >uld  at 

least  possess,  as  they  seem  to  hare  thought,  ti 
of  bring  visible  tad  mdibh,    Bui  Ibt  lading  &ug- 

ch  we  proceed  to  make  are  uffeied  rTJ  the  firm 
conviction  lhat  the  pro-sent  injurious  and  degrading  thea- 
trical system  *  as  by  law  established'  us  In 
itself  and  too  insulting  to  the  national  taste  ami  reason  to 
be  much  longer  maintained;  so  that  any  d  who  is 
capable  of  deserving  may  rely  upon  shortly  obtaining;  the 
hum  for  communicating  his  creations  to 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 

One  leading  error,  then,  which  still  bezels  the  practice  of 
draraai  rition  li  directly  derived  from  the  grandest 

and  most  glorious  event  m  the  intellectual  history  of  m 
times,  the  n  n  the  fifteenth  un 

We  may  well    excuse    n 
i  minds  of  that  period  if,  in  the  an 
s  to  the  wondrous 
• 

denly   <  EDpulsO  was 

late  *  li"1  ♦  \U  rtial  graces  of  the  antique  models  by 

i  imitation — if  often  they  mistook  the  form 

for  the  essence,  or  at  least  o  0  together.     But 

i  the  like  i  to  the  artist  of 

Let  him.  Indeed,  itady  the  entienti;  but 

let  bim  studv  them  to  the  bottom.     *  I 

1    that  he  should  be  able   not  only  to  rej 
view  above  the  ma\mis  of  Horace  and  Ai  ,hal  of 

thv  works  from  the  consideration  of  which  those  maxima 
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were  formed— not  only  to  see  distinctly  howentient  criticism 
wa*  merely  a  product  of  antient  art — but  also  to  perceive 
how  that  art  itself  had  grown  out  of,  and  drew  its  vital  ener- 
gies from,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  artist's  age  and  country. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  order  to  give  vitality  to  any  modern  imi- 
tation of  the  Grecian  tragedy  for  instance,  the  Greek 
mythology  itself  must  first  be  established  in  the  belief  of 
the  auditory.  Until  the  poet  can  first  accomplish  this, 
the  noblest  grace  of  conception,  the  highest  beauty  of  lan- 
guage cannot  render  his  work  a  living  and  breathing  crea- 
tion. 

The  fundamental  contrast  between  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  the  antients  and  those  of  the  moderns  is  found,  on 
attentive  examination,  to  be  the  leading  source  of  the  es- 
sential difference  between  the  spirit  of  antient  and  that  of 
modern  art,  especially  of  dramatic  art.  The  more  directly 
and  exclusively  any  species  of  human  composition  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  feelings  and  imagination  of  a  people,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  be  influenced  by  the  predominant 
character  of  that  people's  religious  system,  which,  of  all 
things  whatever,  has  upon  those  feelings  and  that  imagina- 
tion the  most  uniform  and  the  deepest  operation.  Now, 
among  the  primary  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  system, 
those  which  especially  demand  our  attention  in  relation  to 
the  present  subject  are  these  two — the  absolute  overruling 
power  of  late,  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
allude,  and  the  absence  of  any  clear  notion  or  anticipation 
of  a  desirable  future  state.  Were  it  more  immediately  to 
the  present  purpose,  we  might  here  show  how  thoroughly 
these  two  leading  principles  pervaded  the  philosophy  as  well 
as  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks — how  Stoicism,  which  we  may 
eall  the  art  of  endurance,  was  but  a  matured  fruit  of  the 
former  conviction,  as  Epicureanism,  the  economy  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  of  the  latter— and  that  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
most  intelligent  individuals  of  either  profession  united  in 
their  conduct  these  two  great  branches  of  practical  wis- 
dom. But  Christianity  reversed  this  order  of  ideas.  It 
substituted  for  the  impassive  omnipotence  of  fate  an 
almighty  will,  thus  making  passive  fortitude  give  place 
to  hope  and  fear ;  and  further,  to  give  to  these  two  grand 
springs  of  imagination  and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  action, 
the  highest  exaltation  and  most  unlimited  scope,  many 
of  those  who  expounded  the  Christian  doctrines  made  the 
happiness  of  this  life  an  object  of  contempt  rather  than 
of  solicitude,  representing  its  very  miseries  as  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  everlasting  bliss.  It  was  a  necessary 
result  of  the  exclusive  rigour  with  which  these  notions 
were  so  long  inculcated  that  the  sciences  which  illumine 
life  and  the  arte  which  refine  it  rapidly  expired.  Both 
knowledge  and  taste  might  well  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
when  their  very  neglect  was  held  up  to  mankind  in  the 
light  in  which  so  many  fanatics  have  represented  it,  as  one 
means  of  securing  eternal  happiness. 

And  when  the  strictness  with  which  these  principles 
were  interpreted  for  so  many  ages  began  to  relax,  and  men 
began  to  think  that  some  effort  to  ameliorate  their  worldly 
state  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  profession  or  practice  of 
Christianity,  the  boundless  dominion  ef  hope  ana  fear  still 
gave  that  predominant  hue  to  their  imaginations  and  their 
passions  which  they  have  ever  since  retained.  The  fierce- 
ness of  fanaticism  has  indeed  subsided,  but  the  firmness  of 
philosophy  has  not  succeeded  it. 

Vain,  then,  is  the  attempt  to  exhibit  on  a  modern  stage 
'the  unconquerable  will'  of  a  Grecian  tragic  here.  The 
antique  spirit  animated  the  Grecian  spectator  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  poet.  But  the  modern  poet  has  a  romantic  au- 
dience, and  cannot  have  any  other — an  audience  that  sym- 
pathises not  with  the  triumph  of  will  over  passion,  but  with 
that  of  passion  over  will.  Well  did  Shakspeare  know  this 
when  achieving  his  grandest  tragic  successes  in  Lear, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  &c,  wherein  we  see,  not  the  triumph  of 
the  hero  over  fortune  and  over  passion,  but  that  of  malig- 
nant fortune  and  conflicting  passions  over  the  hero. 

In  short,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pervading 
spirit  of  that  public  of  his  own  time  from  whom  his  audience 
must  be  supplied,  is  the  primary  condition  of  all  successful 
dramatic  writing.  It  is  indeed  necessarily  included  in  the 
perfect  possession  of  that  highest  dramatic'  faculty  which 
is  essential  to  form  a  dramatist  of  the  first  order;  for  he 
must  know,  or  have  the  sagacity  to  discover,  the  habits, 
mental  as  well  as  physical,  of  all  classes  and  degrees  of 
men,  whether  the  distinctions  be  marked  by  difference  of 
race,  of  country,  of  rank,  of  profession,  or  occupation.    He 


should  have  a  nice  perception  of  the  moral  distinction  be- 
tween the  characters  of  either  sex,  and  of  the  modifications 
which  age  produces  in  that  of  each  individual.  In  fine,  he 
should  possess  that  pervading  insight  into  all  the  elements 
of  character  and  all  their  combinations — that  Shakspearian 
instinct — which  can  feel,  not  only  for,  but  with,  every 
variety  of  human  nature  and  human  condition. 

Supposing  that  a  writer  could  now  arise,  possessing  the 
natural  powers  of  a  Shakspeare,— what  are  the  principles 
by  which  he  should  be  guided  in  cultivating  those  powe;* 
so  as  to  give  them  the  greatest  effectiveness  in  the  present 
day  ?  We  should  answer, — Study,  on  the  one  hand,  living 
man  and  his  history ;  on  the  other  hand,  study  Shaksj  eare; 
but  study  him  on  a  juster  and  more  liberal  principle  than 
has  hitherto  been  followed;  study  him,  above  all  things, 
to  find  how  he  studied  human  nature  and  human  life;- to 
discover  which  thoroughly,  his  age,  as  well  as  himsel£  must 
be  diligently  and  patiently  examined ;  for  the  true  use  U 
Shakspeare  to  the  artist  of  the  present  day  is,  by  viewing 
his  works  in  relation  to  his  time,  to  divine,  if  possible,  how 
Shakspeare  would  have  written  for  an  audience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  pre- 
sumption to  indicate  how  he  would  have  done  this ;  only 
we  assert  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  such,  and  such 
only,  is  the  mode  of  studying  him  calculated  to  aid  the 
progress  and  elevate  the  standard  of  contemporary  dramatic 
art.  This  observation,  it  will  be  seen,  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  his  selection  and  construction  of  character  aod 
plot,  and  to  the  general  tone  of  manners.  As  regards  the 
amazing  force,  delicacy,  variety,  and  flexibility  of  his  ex- 
pression, it  is  plain  that  they  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
studied  in  an  erroneous  sense.  Happy  the  writer  that 
should  succeed  in  transfusing  their  essence  into  his  own 
diction ! 

But  if  a  dramatic  artist  have  not  this  all -comprehensive 
faculty,  which  seems  given  to  few,  it  is,  in  the  next  place, 
important  that  he  should  be  aware  of  his  deficiency,  and 
should  perceive  distinctly  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
field  which  his  powers  really  do  embrace.  Next,  in  short, 
to  well  understanding  his  public,  the  dramatist  should, 
if  possible,  correctly  appreciate  himself;  then,  at  least,  if 
he  do  not  reach  greatness  in  performance,  he  will  escape 
absurdity  in  failure. 

Among  those  orders  of  dramatic  power  that  fall  short  of 
that  highest  capability  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  cha- 
racterize, the  infinitely  numerous  and  various  degrees  of 
deficiency  are  for  the  most  part  assignable  to  two  principal 
causes :  first,  to  the  absence  of  a  lively  and  delicate  seusi- 
bility,  in  some  individuals  to  the  serious,  in  others  to  the 
comic,  elements  of  character  and  plot ;  secondly,  to  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  diversities  of  human  character  aid 
fortune  in  general.  The  former  deficiency  seems  in  all 
ages  to  have  been  scarcely  less  prevalent  than  the  latter ; 
and  among  the  early  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  the  modem 
Europeans,  was  a  most  influential  cause  of  the  two  grand 
dramatic  circumscriptions  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  It  is 
also  the  defect  which  it  is  of  tne  first  and  most  urgent 
importance  that  the  writer  in  whom  it  exists  should  be 
thoroughly  aware  of;  since,  of  all  failures  in  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, the  exhibition  of  false  wk,  and,  above  all,  of  false 
pathos,  is  the  most  disastrous.  The  next  great  danger  to 
be  shunned  by  tL»  dramatist  is  that  of  attempting  the 
delineation  of  a  character,  with  the  features  of  which,  indi- 
vidual, professional,  national,  &c,  he  is  not  completely  and 
accurately  acquainted.  The  judicious  selection  or  con- 
trivance of  a  plot,  which  shall  be  neither  languid  on  the 
one  hand  nor  improbable  on  the  other,  neither  too  bare  of 
incident  nor  too  crowded  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
shall  have,  if  possible,  some  feature  of  decided  novelty,  is 
next  to  be  attended  to.  The  character  and  incident  of  any 
meditated  piece  being  once  clearly  determined  in  the 
author's  mind,  the  dialogue  (supposing  him  to  have  the 
requisite  command  of  diction)  will  then  be  a  natural,  and, 
as  it  were,  spontaneous  result  of  the  series  of  circumstances 
under  which  his  personages  are  brought  into  contact;  and 
if  the  latter  be  really  conceived  with  truih  and  distinctness, 
it  may  indeed  be  more  or  less  flexible  and  harmonious,  ac- 
cording as  the  author's  mastery  of  expression  is  more  or 
less  complete,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  varied  and  interest- 
ing. 

Such  are  the  conditions  fundamentally  requisite  for  suc- 
ceeding in  any  department  of  dramatic  composition.  The 
next  class  of  qualifications  arises  from  an  exact  aod  thoronjh 


knowledge  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  writer,  both 
as  to  the  literary  extent  of  hit  com  position  and  the  mode 
of  handling  his  subject  by  the  very  nature  of  theatrical 
represent  km  in  general.  In  this  WSSpsaSj  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  peculiar  fortune  of  Shakspeare  in  being 
so  Ion?  a  manager  as  well  as  a  dramatist*  contributed 
inuicM ially  to  that  remarkable  theatrical  fitness  au-l 
pletene&s  of  effect  which  are  found  in  all  his  mature  pro- 

And  finally,  to  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  business  of 
dramatic  writing  to  that  of  acting,  let  us  observe  that  the 
theatrical  manager,  simply  as  such,  ought,  no  lea*  than  the 
dramatic  writer,  to  be  a  genuine  trttst,  though  in  an  inferior 
Walk.  If  true  taste  and  knowledge  be  wanting  in  the 
iarnrcr,  the  best  efforts  of  the  dramatist's  genius  will  be 
marred  Di  hand;  and  on  the  other,  histrionic  ex- 

cellence wtll  neither  be  brought  forward,  cultivate*!,  nor 
encouraged. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  executing  designs  by  incision 
upon    plates  of  copper,  steel,  or  other  substance,  for  the 
e  of  obtaining  therefrom  impressions  or  prints  upon 
paper.     Although,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  ihe  art  is  only 
coeval  with  that  of  printing,  it  has  been  practised  with  a 
more  limited  object  from  the  earliest  periods  on  record,  m 
a  similar  manner  and   with  similar   instruments  to  time 
•sent  time.      That  an  art   so  abundantly 
capable  of  diffusing  all  kinds  of  knowledge  should  have 
v   practised  from  the  most  remote  antiquity 
it  its  applicability  to  printing  having  been  disco 
is  so  curious  a  subject  of  reflection,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper lo  omit  giving  in   this  place  a  blight  sketch  of  its 

to  sacred  history  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
tailed  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  en 
graved  works  executed  in  his  time,  and  oi'  the  substances 
wbrrco u  they  were  wrought ;  nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance 
names  of  the  practising  artists  among  the  Is- 
raelites. Thus  from  the  book  of  Exodus  we  leara  that 
wU  lad  liberated  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bond 

he  was  commanded  to    *  make  a  plate  of  pure   gold*  ami 
like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  holme 
Lord.1      lie  was  also  commanded  '  to  take  two  onv.v 
gltim  on  them  the  names  of  the  children  of 
n^  to  their  birth,  with  the  work  of  an 

(io  the  engraving!  of  a  signet.*     Both   these 
pes^c,  '   imply  ihe  practice  of  gem  and  seal  en- 

1  •>  of  engraving  on  metal  plates,  a  knowledge 
iong  other  arts,  was,  without  doubt,  acquired 
uring  their  captivity  in  Egypt;   and  spe- 
nt as  practised  in  that  nation,  perhaps  at  u 
as  that  now  under  not  ire,  still  exist      In  the 
k  of  Bxoduaalso  honuurablc  mention  is  made  of 
Beta  led,  who  appears  to  have  united  the  callings  of 

raver,  the  jeweller,  and  the  lapidary ;  and  it  is  said  *  that 
he  v  kith  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manm 

er,  as  well  as  to  devise  cunning  works; 

to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting 

ef  atones  to  set  them."     '  And  it  was  put  into  his  heart  that 

and  Aholiab  might  teach   them  that  were  filled 

with  wisdom  to  work  all  manner  of  work  of  the  engraver.' 

c  few  are  selected  from  numerous  other  passages  in 

pturc  as  sufficiently  attesting  the  practice  of  several 

branches  of  engraving  at  this  early  period:    from  the  same 

t  hat  some  of  them*  as,  for  example, 

ing  of  signets,  was  practised  at  a  lime  anterior  to 

Be  ise. 

•dolus  (v.  49)  we  learn  that  one  of  the  earliest 

nig  was  applied  among  the  Greeks 

n  of  maps  on  metal  plates.     He  stjn  that 

inred  befure  the  king  of  Sparta  with  a 

Linus  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  inscribed  every  part 

of  the  habitable  wot  Id,  the  «.eas»  and  the  rivers;  and  to  this 

he  spoke  of  the  several  couutrics  between 

the  Ionian   Sea  and  SuaV     The  date  of  this  event  was 

oglyphics  and  other   remains  of  Egyptian  en- 

ji.i  \  ■  .lunjr  the  most  nnticnt  relics  now  extant,  and 

1  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of 

the  I  raved  on  metal,  and  have  been 

hests  or  coffins  of  mummies.     Mr. 

Strait,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers, describes  one  of  1 1 

lutclv-  These  engraving*  of  hieroglyphic*  on  metal, 
as  well  as  these  on  the  tutient  sarcophagi,  are  evidently 
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uled  with  similar  instruments  to  those  now  in  u*e ; 
some  of  the  lines  narrowing  downwards  have  cleaily  been 
<  ut  with  the  lozenge-shaped  graver  now  chiefly  u.scd  *  hut 
other  linos  being  of  the  same  width  through  their  whole 
depth,  must  have  been  produced  with  that  speeie* 
graver  called  a  scooper,  still  used  for  effecting  broad  inci- 
sions. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining of  what  substance  the  instruments  were  made  with 
which  they  engraved  on  porphyry  and  jasper,  no  mode  of 
tempering  steel  being  now  known  by  which  it  can  be  isn- 
dcred  sufficiently  hard,  and  at  the  same  tune  rough  enough, 
to  penetrate  those  substances.  Mr*  Landseer  is  of  opinion 
nevertheless  that  the  incisions  were  produced  by  patj 
perseverance  with  steel  gravers  impelled  by  blows  with  n 
mullet,  and  that  the  work  was  afterwards  rendered  smooth 
by  friction  with  some  hard  substance  pulverized  (such 
a*  the  powder  of  the  corundum  stone)  and  applied  *j 
lead. 

But  it  is  believed  that  some  of  the  relics  of  Etruscan 
art  in  the  British  Museum  are  of  as  high  autiquily  as  unv 
existing  specimens  of  engraving.  Mr,  Strutt  gives  a  de- 
sr-ripiiou  of  two  of  these,  the  one  a  paraxon ium  or  dagger 
sheath,  on  which  is  represented  a  story  from  Homer;  *  he 
other  is  supposed  to  be  a  patera  or  instrument  used  hv  the 
priests  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies.  This  latier  is  rather 
a  specimen  of  sculpture  than  engraving,  being  embossed  in 
high  relief;  but  portions  of  the  drapery  and  hsir  on 
figures  are  evidently  executed  with  the  graver.     Mr.  Strutt 

I  opinion  that  the  subject  is  the  combat  betwe*  a  1 J «  ; 
Side*  and  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amasons,  *  wbu-o 
girdle   he  was  enjoined    by  Euryslbeus    to    unloose    and 
take  from  her/    Other*  have  supposed  that  it  ret 
Minerva  leaning  on  the  head  of  Hercules  urn!   m 
forward  in  the  paths  of  glory.     It  i    sp 

a  niches  in  diameter  and  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
is  declared  by  Mons.  D'Hancarville  to  be,  'without 
diction,  the  riehetl  and  most  remarkabl  it  of  an- 

tiquity,  and  of  all   the  Etruscan   bronzes  t 
cuted  and  most  happily  preserved/    T> 
the  inscription  running  from  the  right  hand  towards  ihe 
left  furnishes  additional  testimony  of  iti  yr- 
The  dagger-sheath    is   thus    described   hv    Strutl:—    1 

mora  Umui  three  inches  and  three  qusiti 
fend  decrease*  gradually  to  an  inch  end 
boitotn.    Its  present  length  in  eight  inches  ami  /»  b 
Itorj  BOgmed  up*n  it  appears  to   he  taken  from  Hon 
The  trophy  at  the  bottom  i*  svmbuhcsL  of 
the  trophy  two  warriors  are  delineated  with  .1 
seems  to  accompany  them  with  great  reluctao  1 

conceive  may  represent  Fans,  with  hi*  ace 
ducting  Helen  to  the  ship,  in  order  to  make 
to  Troy  ;  and  at  the  top,  the  messenger,  a  *er  u*- 

laus,  is  relating  to  his  lord  the  ungrateful  hef  his 

Trojan  guest.     The  figures  are  exceedingly  rude,  and  set 
lo  indicate  the  very  infancy  of  the  art  of  engraving,  for  ti 
are  executed  with  the  graver  only  upon  a  flat  surface,  ami 
need  only  to  be  filled  with  ink  ami  run  through  S  printing- 
press  (provided  the  plate  could  heir  the  operation*  lo  pro- 
duce a  fair  and  perfect  impression.     The  print  so  produced, 
says  Mons,  D'Hancarville,  would  certainly  be  the  0 
ticnt  of  all  that  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  Ike  curi- 
ous, and  demonstrate  to  us  how  near  the  antients   ap- 
proached to  this  admirable  art,  which  in  the  present  day 
forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of  commerce.    We  may  i 
deed  say,  that  they  did  discover  it,  for  it  is  evid  the 

valuable  relic  before  us  that  they  only  wanted  the  idea  of 
multiplying  representations  of  the  same  1  After 

having  conquered  every  principal  difficulty,  a  stop  S*as  put 
to  their  progress  by  an  obstacle  which,  in  appearance,  a 
child  might  have  surmounted/  Print*  which  indeed  w« 
have  ourselves  seen,  taken  with  ink  from  Etruscan  speculs, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  the  Museum,  sufficient 
the  capacity  of  these  early  engravings  1  imprea- 

■oat 

But  while  the  world  was  so  slow  to  discover  a  mode  of 
taking  impressions   from   engrail   work*,  on  ittfaftStti 
offering  natural  facilities  for  such  an  object,  the  art  of  im- 
pressing more  obdurate  substances  appears  to  have  1»< 
understood  and  prsctned  at  a  ve<)   ttdj  period  in  most 
parts  of  the  civilized  globe.     This  is  evidence* I  aq- 

tiee  of  numismatic  engraving,  or  the  art  of  sink) 
fan  whu-h  coins  ox©  impressed,  which  is  of  very  amumt 
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although  uncertain  origin.  The  mode  of  impressing  the 
metal  was  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  the  die  or  engraving 
behig  cut  on  a  sort  of  punch ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  operation  of  coining  is  performed  in  the  same  manner 
at  the  present  time,  in  such  parts  of  the  globe  as  are 
backward  in  improvement  The  first  Greek  coins  were 
struck,  according  to  some  authors,  at  iEgina,  by  Pheidon, 
king  of  Argos,  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian 
a>ra.  But  this  is  a  much  less  remote  antiquity  than  what 
is  ascribed  to  other  antient  coins.  Mr.  Landseer  describes 
a  gold  coin  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  to  which  the  Hindoos  ascribed  an  antiquity  of. 
4000  years,  and  paid  it  superstitious  homage.  It  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  dug  up  near  the  royal  palace  of  Mysore, 
and  was  found  among  the  treasures  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  In 
Rome,  a  mint  every  way  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  empire  was  established  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  extravagant  fondness  of  the  Roman 
matrons  for  engraved  gems  was  satirised  by  Juvenal,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that  they  '  loaded  their 
fingers  with  princely  fortunes.'  This  profusion  gradually 
extended  itself  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  both  sexes ;  and 
among  the  opulent  classes  almost  every  article  of  use  or 
dress  glittered  with  engraved  gems. 

In  the  peninsula  of  India,  also,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
plates  of  copper  appears  to  have  been  practised  long  before 
the  Christian  sera.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  there  cus- 
tomary to  ratify  grants  of  land  by  deeds  of  transfer  actually 
engraven  on  plates  of  copper,  as  we  now  write  them  on  skins 
of  parchment.  A  'copy  of  one  of  these  very  interesting  relics 
is  given  with  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  page  123.  It  is  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  bears  date  twenty  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  engraving  of  signets,  although  considered  by  many 
to  be  rather  a  mode  of  sculpture  than  of  engraving,  is  suffi- 
ciently allied  to  it  to  claim  a  slight  notice  in  this  place ;  the 
more  so,  as  being  of  higher  antiquity  even  than  die-sinking. 
Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  signets  in  the  sacred  writings 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  They  were  then  pro- 
bably engraved  on  metal,  and  appear  to  have  been  used  at 
this  time,  and  at  all  subsequent  periods,  as  instruments  of 
ratification.  When  through  the  dark  ages  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  sealing  substance  was  lost,  recourse  was  had 
to  lead,  as  a  substitute  for  wax,  to  receive  the  impressions. 
The  emperor  Charlemagne  wore  his  signet  in  the  pummel 
of  his  sword ;  and  it  was  in  allusion  to  this  as  an  instrument 
%f  ratification  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  '  With  the 
point  I  will  maintain  that  which  I  have  engaged  with  the 

The  state  of  engraving  in  our  own  country  previous  to 
the  Conquest  must  not  be  entirely  overlooked.  Our  know- 
ledge of  it  is  principally  derived  from  such  ornaments  of 
dress  as  buckles,  clasps,  rings,  and  military  accoutrements, 
sometimes  found  in  antient  tumuli.  These  frequently  bear 
the  marks  of  the  graver :  but  if  other  proofs  were  wanting 
their  coins  would  sufficiently  attest  their  knowledge  of  the 
art ;  for  although  exceedingly  rude,  they  are  evidently  im- 
pressed from  engravings  cut  upon  iron  or  steel.  •  Under 
the  protection  of  that  good  and  excellent  monarch  Alfred 
the  Great  (says  Strutt),  the  arts  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  a  superior  degree,  notwithstanding  the  load  of  in- 
testine troubles  which  destroyed  the  nation.'  The  works  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  en- 
gravers of  that  day,  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  there  is  yet  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Oxford  a  very 
valuable  jewel  made  by  command  of  Alfred,  and  which  was 
indeed  one  of  the  few  treasures  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  retreated  to  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  where  it  was 
found.  It  is  of  £old,  richly  adorned  with  a  kind  of  filligree 
work,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  half  figure  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  be  St.  Cuthbert.  The  back  of  this  jewel  is  or- 
namented with  foliage,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  very  skil- 
fully engraved,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Strutt,  who  has  given 
a  faithful  representation  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England. 

'Soon  after  the  Conquest,'  (according  to  the  authority 
just  quoted,  but  we  ourselves  have  never  met  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  earlier  date  than  a.d.  12^4,)  'a  ne,w  species  of  en- 
graving was  introduced  into  England,  much  more  perfect 
in  itself  than  any  which  had  preceded  it,  and  in  every  re- 
spect distinct  from  the  work  of  the  carver  or  chaser/  The 
author  alludes  to  the  engraving  of  the  sepulchral  brass- 


plates,  so  frequently  found  in  our  churches  upon  the  tomb- 
stones. Their  economy,  as  compared  with  the  carved  images 
which  preceded  their  introduction,  probably  brought  them 
into  such  general  use  that  very  few  churches  in  this  country 
are  without  them.  They  are  executed  entirely  with  the 
graver,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  copper- 
plate is  now  engraved  that  is  intended  to  be  printed  from ; 
out  as  they  were  commonly  exposed  to  the  feet  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  strokes  were  cut  deep,  that  they  might  endure 
the  longer,  and  consequently  very  neat  workmanship  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Some  of  them,  however,  bear  evidence  of 
considerable  ability  in  the  workmen  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  who  these  workmen  were  is  quite  unknown.  It 
has  been  conjectured  even,  that  they  were  not  produced  in 
England  at  all,  but  executed  by  foreigners,  who  took  British 
produce  in  exchange  for  their  labours.  However  this  may 
be,  certainly  no  churches  more  abound  with  them- thai 
those  of  this  country ;  but  we  have  never  met  with  more 
than  one,  even  with  a  monogram,  and  that  is  insufficient  to 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  artist,  who  was  not  improbably, 
in  this  and  in  most  other  cases,  an  ecclesiastic 

We  now  approach  the  period  when  the  invention  of 
printing  gave  to  engraving  a  new  direction,  and  produced 
an  effect  on  the  civilization  of  the  world  as  astonishing  is 
it  is  incalculable.  The  chief  obstacle  to  printing  had  already 
been  removed  by  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  rags, 
which  had  become  generally  known  in  Europe  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  must  be  remembered,  ss 
giving  additional  interest  to  this  subject,  that  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  engravers  that  we  are  immediately  indebted  for 
the  first  printed  books,  which  were  actually  impressed  from 
engraved  wooden  tablets — a  method  which  was  afterward* 
improved  by  substituting  movable  metal  types ;  and  thus 
the  arts  of  engraving  and  printing,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  constitute  the  sole  means  by  which  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge may  be  extensively  diffused,  have  placed  it  within 
the  power  of  us  all  to  possess  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art 

The  first  prints,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  were  ob- 
tained from  engraved  wood  blocks.  This  might  naturally 
be  expected,  because  the  process  of  printing  from  such 
works  is  so  simple  and  obvious,  not  requiring  even  a  press, 
that  persons  of  reflection  are  astonished,  not  that  printing 
was  invented  so  soon,  but  that  it  had  not  been  discovered 
sooner.  To  obtain  impressions  from  the  incised  hollows  of 
an  engraved  metal  plate,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  much  less 
obvious  process,  requiring  the  aid  of  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated machine,  called  a  rolling-press.  We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  its  discovery  should  have  been  later;  and, 
indeed,  the  two  processes  are  so  very  different,  that  when 
one  was  discovered  it  did  not  lead  necessarily  to  the 
other. 

The  earliest  print  with  a  date  attached  to  it  is  one  known 
as  the  St.  Christopher,  which  is  from  a  wood  block,  and 
dated  1423 ;  but  no  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  ha 
been  found  with  a  date  anterior  to  1461.  The  art  of  en- 
graving on  metal  plates  for  taking  impressions  on  paper 
was,  according  to  Vasari,  first  practised  by  Maso  or  Tno- 
maso  Finneguerra,  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  about  the  year 
1460 ;  and  although  many  writers  have  advocated  the  claims 
of  Germany  to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  it  seems  now 
to  be  conceded  by  nearly  universal  consent  to  Italy.  The 
arguments  of  the  Abate  Luigi  Lanzi,  in  his  work  on  the 
history  of  painting  in  Italy,  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  con- 
clusive in  confirmation  of  Vasari's  opinion.  However  this 
may  be,  there  has  never  existed  a  doubt  that  the  art  had 
its  origin  in  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these  goldsmiths 
were  niellatori,  or  workers  in  niello — a  mode  of  ornamental 
engraving  usually  performed  on  silver  plates — the  design 
engraved  on  which  was  afterwards  filled  in  with  a  black 
composition,  said  to  have  been  composed  of  silver  and  leal 
which  from  its  dark  colour  was  called  by  the  antients 
nigellum,  a  word  curtailed  by  the  Italians  into  niello.  This 
being  incorporated  with  the  silver,  that  is,  run  into  the  en- 
graved lines,  produced  the  effect  of  shadow,  and  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  print.  *  These  nielli,*  says 
Lanzi, '  were  used  as  silver  ornaments  to  articles  of  furni- 
ture, sacred  vessels,  such  as  holy  cups  and  vases,  to  mis- 
sals and  other  devotional  books,  and  to  reliquaries ;  as  veil 
as  to  profane  purposes,  as  adorning  the  hilts  of  swords, 
table  utensils,  atid  many  kinds  of  female  ornaments.'  Now 
,  Maso  Finneguerra  was  a  worker  in  niello,  and,  aocorduv 
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asari,  his  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  from  engraved 
plate*  was  the  result  of  accident.     1  d  with  the 

who  worked  in  to  rub  a  mixture  of  char- 

coal and  oil  into  the  design  engraved  on  plate, 

that  they  might  ascertain  what  would  he  the  effect  of  the 
It  pi  inlaying  with  the  nigellum  or  mixture  of 

er  and  lead.   It  is  said  that  on  one  c won  Pinneguarra, 

ng  rubbed  in    the  charcoal   and  o;l,  by  way  of  thus 

ing  his  work,  accidentally  lei  (all  upon  it  some  melted 

ur,  which  upon  removal  brought  with  it  the  ink  out 

hollows,  and  exhibited  the  exact  In  of  oil 

It  occurred  to  |,.|U|  ;u  ir  v  it'  the  aim*  result  would 

w  on  a  piece  of  moistened  paper  if  laid  over  the  design 

d  with  ink,  and  pressed  by  a  roller.    The  e 

led;    and  juence   was   the  gradual 

ment  of  the  new  art  both  in  his  bands  and  th 

Sandro  Botticelli,  Antonio  Pollajuoli,  and 
Andrea  Man  leg  na,  to  whom  be  communicated  the  | 
Other  account*,  however,  make  the 

.  much  less  the  result  of  accident     According  to 
these,  Finneguerra,  as  well  as  other  workers  in  niello  of 
re  in  the  habit  of  proving  their  works  !>> 

previous  to  the  ultimate  inlaying.     For 
purpose  the  engraved  plate  w  rh  or 

,  upon  the  top  of  which  some  melted  sul]  Lttic  w 
wn,  which  ou  removal  presented  t   the 

ilver;  into  the  linos  of  this  sulphur  cast  sotne- 
thing  black  was  then   rubbed,  and    the   artist  was   thus 
I  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  progress  and 
of  bis  work.    These  fact*  are  now  placed  be] 
Lscovery  of  some  sulphur  casts  from 
toj  FmuL'guerra,  although  t]  >  fully-authcuti- 

1  impresaioa  upon  paper  from  any  pi  ived  by 

Thus  it  would  appear  thai  the  work<  Ho  were 

_  advancing  on  the  verge  of  this  hiveutie  aving 

henceforth  to  constitute  a  diatincl  and  hoi  •  pru- 

or  to  have  I  further  di 

test  masters  of  design  which  had  hul.  muni- 

I  a  feeble  e>  the  workshop  of  the 

ur  limits  will  not  allow  us  indwell  on  the  mei 

contemporaries  of  Fin- 
■   are  nevertheless  much  in- 
sches  of  the  art  toward 
1  Baldiui,  Botticelli, and  Andrea  Main- 

u  named  among  the  Italians;  and  while 
claims  of  the  Germans  to  the 
engraving^  we  willingly  admit  that  it  was  very 
roved  iu  that  country  by  Martin 
I  '  lecheln,  Leydeuwurft  and  "V 

g  when  we  reflect  thai 
ed  there,  t  earlier,  ami  run- 

1  anticipated  the  Italians  in  a  know- 
and  the  press;  na\.  trkablc 

ii ted  at  Romt  fan  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
ited  by  the  first  plate 
number,  which  were  maps,  and  aw 

■  iid  Buckink:  the 

:  what  the  fbrmer  left  unfinished  at  his 

dated  1478,  but  was  commenced  iu 

>c  first  hooks  illustrated  with  designs  on  engraved 

action  of  Italian  ;.  his  was 

*  Infer  no,'  published  at  Florence  m 

embellished  with  engravings  by  Bacoio   Halt! mi, 

lotticelli,     It  is  worthy  of  remark  thai 

■  not  printed  on   the  same  paper  as  the 

ces  were  left  at  the  bead  of  each 

ted,    As  we  believe  the 

grvnu  nts  ever  found  in  a  copy  of 

- 

lions  was  never  com- 

end  of  the  fifteenth,  we  shall  pass  mi  to  the 
the  commencement  of  which  the  art 
a  very  high  degree  ace;  in  Italy  by 

i  Rairaoii 

iv,  and  Lucas  Van  Leydcn  in  Holland:  a 
isatsdlation  of  talent,  the  appearance  of  which  marks  the 
b  in  the  nis  graving* 

oy  of  Ins  predecessors,  was  ori- 
i  wlurh   arl  he  was   fasti 
and  acquired  considerable  skill :   but 
ng  on  metal,  he  at  first  copied  some 


of  the  works  of  his  master,  and  afterwards  imitated  those  of 
Andrea  Mantegna  and  Albert  Dorer.  He  finally  pern- 
himself  in  design  under  Raphael  d'Urbino,  who  appreci 
his  talents  so  highly  as  to  lend  him  even  assistance:  he 
even  permitted  his  o\\  n  grinder  of  colours  to  manage  the 
press  tor  him.  that  he  might  devote  bis  time  wholly  to  the 
more  intellectual  paj  if. 

The  great  merit  of  Msrc  Antonio  l.iy  in  the  corre 
and  beauty  of  his  outline:  >o  great  is  his  excellence  in  ibis 
ect,  that  it   u  believed  that  Raphael  himself  assisted 
him   with   his  own  hand  on  the  cupper.    The  character  of 
bis  beads  is  admirably  preserved,  and  the  extremities  mai 
with  the  i;   but  his  lights  are  not  enriched 

with    that   \ariety   of  fainter   tones  which   indicate   1 

lnony  arising  ft 
the  cliiaroseum  or  the  beauty  of  rellex  light.     The  cuitse- 
queooa  is  somewhat  of  monotony  in  his  darks  and  baldness 
in   his  lights,  which  produce  au  appear 
but  the  rude  state  in  which  he  found  engraving  musi 
remembered  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  meril 
it   be  forgotten  that  the  then  recent  disintermc; 
great  works  <it  antique  sculpture  and  th 
and  of  Michel  Augelo  rendered /otto  an<3  i  eat 

objects  of  pursuit,   as   they  were   indeed  at  that   tune,  from 
these  causes,  thought  to  he  the  only  ones  worthy  of  con- 
ion. 
Thus  happily  favoured  with  the  pah 
and  friendship  of  the  'divine  Raphael,* 

clusivelj  to  engraving  afh 
lions;  and  although,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ; 
many  of  the  blandishments  and  convem 
modern  art,  and  are  more  deficient  in  these 
Hi  in    his  contemporaries  of  the  school  of  * 
Holland,  yet  each  th  and  purit)  of  bie 

that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  works  of  Raphael  have  e 
been  rendered  with  so  much  justice  to  their  author, 
Antonio  died  about  1JJ7.     Our  space  will  not  alios 

avers   and    pain 
(a    mode    of    en^ra  to    be   oV- 

flourished   in    Italy  during  tfa  fttarjea  wh 

led  the  death  of  Marc  Antonio:   the  principal  of  ilu   e 
\er  were  Agostiuo  tie  Musis,  Marc  de  R 
glio,  Giulio  Bonasoui,  and  Enea  Wo,  all  p 
Antonio;  Qeorgio  Qhisi  of  Mantua  and  hi*  relatives  Duma 
and  Adam  Gbisi,  Cornel;  Ste.  fee.     But  although 

by  these  and  others  the  executive  nart  of  the  art  I 
tiuually  though  slowly  improved,   their  powers  iu  design  ■  r 
drawing,  (in  which  the  chief  e  if  the  school  «• 

times  consisted)  declined,  at  least  as  fast  as  ihev  advaj 
in  mechanical  skill,  until  at  length  in  the  1Mb 
the  intellectual  and  mechanical  exceUeootea  of  the  art 
united  in  the  works  of  J aoomo  Freyj   and  from  that  ij 
the  credit  of  engraving  in  Italy  ha*  been  well  maintained 
by  succeeding  artists.    The  names  of  the  principal  pain 
who  have  praciised  engraving   i"  Italy  are  Agostino  ( 
racci,  Stephuno  dells  »,  Gueicine    S 

tor  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraine,  Bwaneveldt,  Canaletti,  Piiam 
&e,  &c. 

In  Germans/  engrerinfl  mads  more  rapid  strides  towards 
excellence,   in   the   mechanical   parts  of   it  ;    and    •« 
commencement  of  the  161  Albert  Dfi 

a  man  whose  univera 

of  every  department  of  ari,  and  carried  all 
perfection  previously  unknown  in  that  eoun 

Durer,  who  was  a  paintei 
graver,  were  the  defe< 
the  dry  and  Gothic  I 
their 

the  i  part  of  the  art   oi   < 

Albert  Do 

having  the  Ansel  specimens  of  antiq 
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Albert  Diirer  had  great  command  of  the  graver,  and 
carried  his  plates  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  finish  than  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  as  his  print  of  '  St.  Jerome  in  the 
Room/  as  it  is  called,  the  execution  of  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  exceeded,  will  sufficiently  attest.  To  his  other 
honours  we  have  little  hesitation  in  adding  that  of  being 
the  inventor  of  etching  by  corrosion,  an  art  which  has 
contributed  most  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  engraving. 
We  are  aware  that  the  discovery  of  etching  has  been  by 
some  attributed  to  Michael  Wolgemut,  the  master  of  A. 
Diirer,  but  we  never  heard  of  any  etching  from  his  hand 
having  been  seen  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  etching  by  any 
other  hand  which  bears  date  so  early  as  the  celebrated 
Cannon  landscape,  by  Diirer,  which  is  1618 ;  while  from  his 
own  hand  we  have  two  others  still  earlier,  viz.  Christ  pray- 
ing on  the  Mount,  1515;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  1516. 
All  these  were  evidently  performed  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  art,  before  the  discovery  of  stopping  out,  as  it  is  called, 
an  expression  which  will  be  intelligible  to  the  reader  on  a 
reference  to  our  account  of  the  process  of  etching.  On 
examining  the  etchings  of  Albert  Diirer,  we  see  that  they 
have  all  been  corroded  at  one  biting  in ;  which  sufficiently 
explains  their  monotonous  appearance,  and  proves  that 
stopping  out  was  not  understood,  or  it  would  have  been  had 
recourse  to,  as  its  advantages  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked. It  is  mo.it  probable  that  the  defective  and  mono- 
tonous tone  occasioned  by  the  want  of  this  knowledge  is  the 
reason  that  so  few  corroded  etchings  were  executed  by 
Albert  Diirer,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  fascinated  by 
the  facilities  which  this  mode  of  engraving  offered  ;  as  it  is, 
his  corroded  etchings  are  much  interior  to  his  other  works, 
both  on  copper  and  wood. 

The  principal  German  engravers,  after  Albert  Diirer,  are 
his  pupil,  Henry  Aldegraver,  together  with  Bartholomew 
and  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  Albert  Altdorfer,  James  Bink, 
.  George  Penz,  Virgil  Solis,  &c.  &c.  But  the  history  of  pure 
German  art  is  very  short,  for  most  of  these  German  en- 
gravers travelled  to  Italy  for  improvement,  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Marc  Antonio ;  several  of  them  are  indeed  his  re- 
puted disciples ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  two  schools 
may  be  said  to  have  immediately,  in  some  measure,  blended ; 
as  under  the  influence  of  Italian  taste  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  German  art  in  a  great  moasure  disappeared. 
From  the  small  size  of  most  of  the  works  produced  oy  these 
German  engravers,  they  are  generally  distinguished  as  the 
'  little  masters,'  although  many  large  plates  were  executed 
by  them. 

Lucas  Jacobs,  best  known  by  the  name  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  was  the  father  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
and  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  whose 
defects  he  fully  possessed,  while  he  fell  short  of  his  excel- 
lencies. The  same  vulgarity  of  form,  and  general  want  of 
grace  and  propriety  of  design,  which  has  boon  noticed  iu 
the  German  school,  is  equally  observable  in  the  works  of 
Lucas  Van  Leyden ;  while  they  are  deficient  in  the  spirit 
and  firmness  which  characterize  the  works  of  Diirer.  But 
notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  he  was  a  man  of  great 
abilities.  After  Lucas  Van  Leyden  the  art  was  maintained 
in  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Wierinxes,  the  Sadelers, 
whose  works  are  multifarious,  and  embrace  every  class  of 
subject ;  the  elder  and  younger  Jode,  Cornelius,  Theodore, 
and  Philip  Galle,  and  Abraham  and  Cornelius  Bloemart. 
The  latter,  perhaps  less  actuated  by  the  commercial  spjrjt 
in  which  the  art  was  at  this  time  practised,  attempted  im- 
provements with  success ;  and  by  working  delicate  tints  on 
the  lights,  which  had  hitherto  been  left  only  as  so  many 
while  spots,  he  brought  his  works  to  a  degree  of  finish .  and 
harmony  not  previously  attained.  This  artist  studied  and 
indeed  died  at  Rome,  whither  also  Goltzius  travelled  for 
improvement,  who  imparted  a  boldness  to  engraving  which 
forms  a  sticking  contrast  to  the  neat  stiff  manner  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Goltzius  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  drew 
the  human  figure  admirably  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  dry  Gothic  taste  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  aiming  at  the  sublime  of  Michael 
Angclo,  took  the  one  step  beyond,  and  occasionally  fell  into 
the  ridiculous.  The  same  observations  wiLl  apply  to  the 
works  of  Sprangher ;  and  these  faults  were  exaggerated  and 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  bombast  by  the  disciple  of  Golt- 
zius, Miiller;  but  the  freedom  with  which  he  handled  the 
graver  is  truly  surprising.  To  these  succeeded  Lucas  Kil- 
lian,  Matham  and  Saenredam  ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  two  Bolswerts,  who  had  I 


formed  their  style  on  that  of  Goltzius,  improved  themselvsi 
under  the  instruction  of  Rubens. 

Etching,  at  this  period,  was  practised  by  many  of  the 
painters  in  the  Low  Countries  with  great  success;  and  we 
need  scarcely  say,  that  it  is  principally  to  this  process  that 
we  are  indebted  for  those  treasures  of  art,  the  engraved 
works  of  Rembrandt :  not  that  in  his  finished  works  he 
confined  himself  to  etching;  he  also  called  in  the  assistance 
of  the  graver  and  the  dry  point.  His  etchings  being  very 
numerous,  are  of  unequal  merit ;  and  many,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  of  a  sacred  or  dignified  nature,  are  debased  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  characters  introduced :  but  notwithstanding 
these  and  other  defects,  his  best  works  are  greatly  and  de- 
servedly prized,  for  they  are  inimitably  fine,  and  possess  the 
excellencies  of  the  best  paintings,  even  by  his  own  hand, 
in  a  degree  not  equalled  by  the  works  of  any  other  engraver. 
To  mention  the  artists  of  this  school  from  whose  hands  we 
have  etchings  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  most  emi- 
nent painters  belonging  to  it.  Berghem,  Cuyp,  Karel  du 
Jardin,  Paul  Potter,  Ruysdael,  Ostade,  Waterloo,  Adrian 
Van  de  Veldt,  with  many  others,  have  all  enriched  the 
portfolio  of  the  collector  with  works  of  great  taste  and  skill 
Among  the  more  professedly  engravers  not  already  noticed 
we  must  mention  Count  Goudt  as  possessing  extraordinary 
skill,  although  he  cultivated  the  art  less  as  a  profession 
than  for  pleasure.  The  family  of  the  Visschers  produred 
many  and  excellent  works,  from  the  pictures  of  various 
masters ;  and  Cornelius  Visschcr  stands  particularly  di* 
tinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  rendered  the  character  of  the  picturei 
after  which  he  engraved. 

In  France  engraving  has  been  practised  with  pre-eminent 
success  in  the  departments  of  history  and  portraiture.  The 
celebrity  of  the  school  dates  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.; 
for  although  several  engravers  had  appeared  before  that 
time,  it  was  only  under  the  fostering  influence  of  that 
monarch,  assisted  by  the  fine  taste  of  Colbert,  his  minister, 
that  a  school  arose  surpassing  in  excellence  any  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  family  of  the  Audrans  produced  six  emi- 
nent engravers,  but  of  these  the  most  distinguished  »a« 
Gerard  Audran.  He  was  an  admirable  draftsman  himself; 
but  the  great  excellence  of  his  works  in  other  respects  was 
enhanced  by  the  absence  of  all  .manner,  except  such  as 
belonged  to  the  painter  after  whom  he  engraved.  He  wis 
the  first  engraver  who  successfully  united,  to  any  extent, 
the  use  of  the  graver  and  the  etching  point,  and  by  thus 
availing  himself  of  the  facilities  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
aquafortis,  produced  numerous  works  of  great  excellence 
and  some  of  prodigious  size,  among  which  we  may  mention 
the  battles  of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun,  each  subject  of  the 
series  being  engraved  on  three  or  four  large  plates.  He 
Abbe*  Fontenac  remarks  of  him  that, '  far  from  conceiving 
that  a  servile  arrangement  of  strokes,  and  the  too  frequently 
cold  and  affected  clearness  of  the  graver*  were  the  great 
essentials  of  historical  engraving,  he  gave  worth  to  his 
works  by  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and  dots,  placed 
together  apparently  without  order,  but  with  an  inimitable 
degree  of  taste,  and  has  left  to  posterity  most  admirable 
examples  of  the  style  in  which  grand  compositions  ought 
to  be  treated.' 

Gerard  Edelinck,  although  born  at  Antwerp,  may  be 
fairly  considered  of  the  French  school,  and  was  an  engraver 
of  the  highest  order.  In  portrait  Nanteuil  is  no  less  cele- 
brated than  his  contemporaries :  the  beauty  and  clearness 
of  his  style  has  perhaps  never  been  exceeded.  The  Drevets 
(Peter  Drevet  in  particular)  are  scarcely  less  distinguished: 
nor  must  we  omit  the  name  of  John  Louis  Roullet,  whose 
engraving  of  the  *  Dead  Christ  with  the  fainting  Vinrin,' 
after  Annibal  Carracci,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  which 
the  art  has  produced.  In  addition  we  can  only  notice  the 
names  of  Lc  Clerc,  Simoneau,  Chereau,  Cochin,  Dupuis, 
Beauvais,  Balechou,  Le  Bas,  John  George  Wille,  &c  &e. 
The  modem  and  existing  French  school  has  produced  very 
able  engravers,  whose  chief  defect  is,  that,  deviating  from 
the  course  pursued  by  Gerard  Audran  and  all  the  first 
artists,  they  allow  that  which  is  merely  mechanical  to  pre- 
dominate in  their  works ;  and  aiming  at  gTeat  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  the  graver  as  the  chief  objects,  they  make  an  os- 
tentatious display  of  lines,  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of 
which  is  offensive  to  the  eye  of  true  taste,  imparting,  as  it 
often  does,  even  to  the  flesh,  the  appearance  of  net-work, 
when  viewed  closely. 
The  English  school  of  engraving  dates  only  from  abort 
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the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  previous  to  which 
time  the  arts  had  not  flourished  indigenously  in  our 
country,  and  such  engravers  as  practised  here  were  chiefly 
foreigners.  With  a  school  of  painting  however  has  arisen 
an  assemblage  of  engravers  in  all  the  departments  of 
art  who  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  those  of 
any  time  or  nation.  It  is  true  we  had  previously  the 
Faithornes,  Payne,  and  the  Whites ;  but  Hollar,  Simon. 
and  Crispin  do  Passe,  Wallerant  Vaillant,  Bluoteling,  Gribe- 
Iin,  Dongny,  and  Vanderbank,  were  all  foreigners;  and  the 
principal  engravings  of  the  time  were  their  productions. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  was  however  auspicious  to  the 
arts,  and  since  then  we  can  boast  of  a  numerous  train  of 
engravers  whose  works  do  honour  to  the  country  and  to  the 
painters  from  whose  works  they  are  engraved.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  Hogarth,  an  artist  of  most  original 
genius,  whose  engravings  were  all  from  his  own  designs,  in 
a  walk  of  art  entirely  new.  Landscapes  had  hitherto  never 
been  engraved  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  older  engravers 
adhering  to  the  use  of  the  graver  only,  which  was  inade- 
quate to  express  with  sufficient  freedom  the  playful  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  the  ruggedness  of  rocks,  or  the  dash  of 
foaming  waters.  These  objects  were  first  accomplished  by 
Francis  Vivares,  who  was  a  most  accomplished  etcher,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  landscape  en- 
gravers, who  have  unquestionably  surpassed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  this  department  of  art.  Woollett  followed  in  the 
same  tract,  carrying  his  landscapes  very  forward  with  the 
etching  point,  and  finishing  them  only  with  the  graver.  His 
best  works  are  unrivalled  ;  nor  was  he  inferior  in  history, 
as  his  print  of  the  death  of  General  Wolfe,  after  West, 
sufficiently  attests. 

These  two  artists  carried  landscape  engraving  at  once  to 
perfection.  Browne  may  be  mentioned  as  a  worthy  fol- 
lower; he  produced  many  excellent  plates  after  the  old 
masters,  and  sometimes  worked  in  conjunction  with  Wool- 
lett. In  history  and  portrait  Sir  Robert  Strange  ably  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  the  art  in  this  country:  his  engraving 
of  flesh  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled,  certainly  never 
excelled  by  any  master :  his  works  are  however  often  much 
deteriorated  by  his  defective  drawing.  Mezzotinto  en- 
graving, although  not  strictly  born  among  us,  has  been  in 
no  other  country  practised  with  a  degree  of  success  at  all 


approaching  that  attained  by  M'Ardell,  Earl 6m,  Smith, 
Valentine,  Green,  and  others.  Bartolozzi,  Ryland,  Sharpe, 
Paul  Sandby,  Middiman,  Milton,  Fitter,  are  among  the 
Most  eminent  of  deceased  engravers ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  Lowry 
is  entitled  to  most  honourable  mention  as  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  art,  by  the  invention  of  the  ruling-machine,  an  in- 
strument of  great  value  for  many  purposes,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which  is  perfect.  At  present  every  department  of 
engraving  is  filled  with  artists  of  great  abilities,  any  of  whom 
it  would  he  invidious  to  name  to  the  exclusion  of  others :  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  their  talents  and  their  numbers  have 
given  the  art  a'  commercial  importance  in  this  country  to 
winch  it  never  attained  in  any  other. 

A  modern  engraving  is  usually  the  result  of  two  pro- 
cesses, viz.  of  direct  incision  with  the  graver,  or  the  dry 
point,  and  of  etching  by  corrosion.  These  we  shall  proceed 
to  explain ;  and  first  we  will  enumerate  and  point  out  the 
uses  of  the  different  implements  required.  The  principal 
instrument  is  the  graver,  or  burin,  which  differs  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  character  of  the  line  which  it  is 
intendeu  to  produce,  but  the  ordinary  graver  is  of  the  form 
of  a  quadrangular  prism,  both  square  and  lozenge-shaped, 
and  fitted  into  a  short  handle,  the  whole  being  about  five 
inches  and  a  half  long.  The  square  graver  is  used  in  cutting 
broad  lines,  and  the  lozenge-shaped  for  more  delicate  ones. 
In  mafcittg  the  incision,  it  is  pushed  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  required,  being  held  by  the  handle  at  an  angle 
Tery  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  copper.  It  is  re- 
quisite that  the  graver  be  well  tempered,  and  great  address 
M  necessary  in  whetting  it  for  use.  The  angle  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lower  sides  of  the  graver  forms  what  is  called 
its  belly,  and  the  breadth  of  the  end  is  called  its  face.  The 
two  sides  which  form  the  belly  are  to  be  laid  flat  upon  the 
oil-stone,  and  rubbed  firmly  until  the  belly  slightly  rises,  so 
that  if  it  were  laid  flat  upon  the  copper  the  light  could  be 
seen  underneath  the  point ;  otherwise  it  would  be  impos- 
rible  to  use  it  with  freedom,  as  it  would  dig  unequally  deep 
into  the  copper.  The  face  is  next  to  be  whetted,  which  is 
done  merely  by  laying  the  face  of  the  graver  flat  upon  the 
stone,  with  the  belly  upward,  and  rubbing  it  sleadilv  upon 
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a  moderate  slope  until  it  acquires  a  very  sharp  point,  taking 
care  that  the  stone  be  properly  supplied  with  oil  all  the 
while.     The  gravers  sold  in  the  shops  are  commonly  too 
hard  for  use,  which  is  known  by  the  frequent  breaking  of 
their  points:  when  this  is  the  case  they  should  be  tempered 
by  holding  them  on  a  red-hot  poker,  at  a  distance  of  half  an 
inch  from  the  point,  until  they  acquire  a  faint  straw  colour; 
they  should  then  be  put  into  oil  to  cool ;  or  they  may  bo 
tempered  in  a  candle  and  cooled  in  the  tallow.   "But  it  is 
best  not  to  be  hasty  in  tempering ;   for  if  the  graver  is 
only  a  little  too  hard,  whetting  alone  will  frequently  bring 
it  into  good  condition.    An  instrument  called  a  scraper  is 
required  to  scrape  off  the  barb  or  burr  which  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  graver  and  dry  point.    The  burnisher  is 
used  to  polish  the  plate  and  to  erase  any  scratches  which 
it  may  accidentally  receive,  and  also  to  make  lighter  any 
part  of  the  work  which  may  have  been  made  too  dark.    An 
oilstone  is  requisite  for  sharpening  the  instruments  upon 
Etching-points  or  needles  are  nearly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  sewing-needles,  but  fixed  into  handles  four  or  five 
inches  long;  some  are  made  of  an  oval  form,  to  produce 
broader  lines  with :  their  use  will  be  explained  when  we 
are  describing  the  process  of  etching.    Dry  point  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  the  common  etching-needle  brought  to 
a  very  fine  point.    It  is  used  to  cut  or  scratch  the  more 
delicate  lines  with,  such  as  skies,  &c.  &c.    It  does  not,  like 
the  graver,  cut  the  copper  clean  out,  but  throws  it  up  on 
each  side  of  the  lino  produced  by  its  progress  through  the 
metal:  this  is  called  the  burr,  which  is  removed  by  a  scraper. 
This  burr  was  left  on  by  Rembrandt,  until  it  wore  away  in 
the  progress  of  printing,  which  it  soon  does ;  but  by  his 
management  it  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  etching, 
and  impressions  from  his  works  with  the  burr  on  are  much 
valued.    A  cushion  is  a  bag  of  leather  filled  with  sand ;  its 
use  is  to  support  the  plate  so  that  it  may  be  freely  turned 
in  any  required  direction ;  but  it  is  not  now  much  used  by 
artists,  being  chiefly  confined  to  engravers  of  writing.     A 
rubber  is  a  roll  of  cloth  tied  up  tight,  one  end  being  kept 
in  olive  oil.    It  is  useful  to  polish'  off  more  completely  the 
burr  and  also  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  work  as  it 
proceeds. 

Etching  is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modern 
art,  almost  all  plates  of  every  size  and  description  being 
now  commenced  by  this  process,  and  indeed  brought  by  it 
to  a  very  considerable  effect,  and  afterwards  carried  on  to 
the  necessary  degree  of  finish  and  strength  with  the  graver 
and  dry  point.  Etching  is  the  superaddition  of  the  chemi- 
cal process  of  corrosion  to  drawing,  when  performed  on  a 
plate  of  copper  over  which  a  substance  called  etching- 
ground  is  laid,  and  through  which  the  design  is  traced  with 
an  etching-needle,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  copper 
wherever  it  has  passed.  This  etching-ground  is  a  substance 
composed  of  wax,  asphaltum,  gum  mastic,  resin,  &c.  incor 
porated  by  melting  over  a  fire,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  aquafortis.  The  laying  of  the  ground,  as  it  is 
called,  is  thus  effected:— The  plate  must  be  heated  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  so  that  it  may  not  be  smoked.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  hand-vice  is  fixed  to  the  most  convenient  part  of  the 
plate,  by  which  it  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  A  piece  of 
the  etching-ground,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  tied 
up  in  a  little  silk  bag,  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  the  heat  of  which  causes  the  ground  to  melt  and 
come  through  the  silk  on  to  the  copper.  In  order  to  effect 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  wax,  a  small  dabbcr  made 
of  cotton  wool,  tied  up  in  a  niece  of  taffety,  is  quickly 
dabbed  all  over  the  face  of  the  plate  while  yet  warm,  so  as  to 
leave  the  wax  or  etching-ground  of  uniform  thickness;  the 
ground  is  then  rendered  black,  by  being  held  over  the  smoke 
of  a  wax  candle,  or,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  wax  candles 
tied  together,  care  being  taken  to  move  the  plate  about,  so 
that  it  be  equally  smoked  all  over ;  and  this  operation  of 
smoking  must  be  commenced  before  the  plate  has  had  time 
to  cool.  The  whole  operation  of  laying  the  ground  requires 
address  and  dexterity.  When  cold,  the  plate  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  design.  To  transfer  the  design  to  the  copper* 
an  outline  is  made  with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  a  piece  of 
thinnish  and  even  paper,  and  laid  with  the  face  downwards 
on  the  etching-ground ;  the  whole  is  then  passed  through  a 
rolling-press,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  transfer  an  impres- 
sion of  the  outline  on  to  the  smoked  ground.  After  this 
the  design  is  completed  with  the  etching  needles,  which 
remove  the  ground  from  the  copper  wherever  they  pass, 
and  expoBe  it  to  the  action  of  the  acid  during  the  process  of 
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biting  in,  which  is  thus  performed: — A  substance  called 
banking  wax,  which  when  cold  is  quite  hard,  but  which  on 
immersion  in  warm  water  becomes  soft,  and  may  bo  moulded 
into  any  form,  is  first  rendered  soft  by  being  so  immersed 
in  warm  water,  and  then  banked  up  all  round  the  margin 
of  the  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  capable  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  acid,  a  gutter  only  being  formed  at  one  corner 
for  the  purpose  of  pouring  it  off  when  requisite.  This  being 
done,  the  nitrous  acid,  reduced  with  water  to  the  proper 
strength,  is  poured  on,  and  its  action  on  the  copper  becomes 
visible  by  the  rising  of  innumerable  bubbles.  The  aqua- 
fortis must  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  plate  until  the 
fainter  parts  are  supposed  to  be  corroded  sufficiently  deep ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  poured  off,  the  plate  washed  with 
water  and  left  to  dry.  The  parts  which  are  bitten-in  enough, 
are  now  to  be  covered  with  what  is  called  stopping-ground, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  Venice  turpentine ; 
this  is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
After  this  the  acid  is  again  poured  on,  and  this  process  of 
stopping-out  and  biting-in,  is  repeated  until  even  the 
darkest  parts  are  sufficiently  corroded.  After  this  the  plate 
is  again  warmed,  when  the  border  of  wax  may  be  readily 
taken  off.  It  is  then  made  warm  enough  to  melt  the 
ground,  which  is  removed  by  being  wiped  with  a  rag  and  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil.  The  work  is  now  complete,  unless 
it  is  intended  to  finish  it  still  further  with  the  graver. 
We  might  here  offer  rules  for  the  strength  of  the  acid, 
and  state  the  length  of  time  it  ought  to  remain  on  the  plate, 
but  we  are  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  instructions. 
Nothing  but  experience  joined  to  some  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  effect  of  the  acid  will  avail  the  artist  on  this  point, 
which  requires  the  greatest  nicety  and  attention. 

Etching  on  soft  ground  is  a  mode  of  etching  formerly 
much  in  use,  by  which  imitations  of  drawings  in  chalk  and 
pencil  were  produced.  It  is  now  superseded  by  lithography, 
which  is  more  successful  in  attaining  the  same  objects. 
Soft  ground  etching  is  quite  a  distinct  process  from 

Engraving  in  stipjrfe,  as  practised  by  Bartolozzi,  Ryland, 
and  others,  in  imitation  of  chalk  drawings  of  the  human 
figure.  Stipple  is  performed  with  the  graver,  which  is  so 
managed  as  to  produce  the  tints  by  small  dots,  rather  than 
by  lines,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  very  soft  in  its 
effect,  but  is  on  the  whole  much  inferior  to  the  more  legi- 
timate mode  of  engraving. 

Engraving  on  steel  and  etching  on  steel  are  performed 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  copper,  for  which  steel  nas  of  late 
years  been  often  substituted  on  account  of  its  yielding  a 
greater  number  of  perfect  impressions,  owing  to  its  superior 
hardness. 

Medallic  engraving  is  a  species  of  etching  lately  prac- 
tised by  M.  Collas  and  Mr.  Bate.  By  this  mode  very  beau- 
tiful representations  are  obtained  of  medals,  &c,  by  means 
of  a  machine  of  peculiar  construction,  the  principle  of  which 
is  known ;  but  minor  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting certain  local  tendencies  to  inaccuracy  in  the  ma- 
chine have  been  hitherto  kept  secret. 

For  account  of  engraving  on  stone,  see  Lithography  ; 
and  for  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  see  Mezzotinto. 

Etching  on  glass  is  performed  by  laying  on  the  glass  a 
ground  of  bees'  wax,  and  drawing  the  design  thereon  with 
the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sulphuric  acid  is 
then  poured  on,  and  flu  or  spar,  or  fluoric  acid,  sprinkled  on 
it.  After  four  or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  work 
cleaned  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

ENGROSSING ;  copying  in  a  large  hand ;  the  writing 
a  deed  over  fair,  and  in  proper  legible  characters ;  from  the 
French  grossir,  to  make  bigger.  Among  lawyers  it  more 
particularly  means  the  copying  of  any  writing  fair  upon 
parchment  or  stamped  paper. 

In  statute-law  engrossing  means  the  purchasing  of  large 
quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  at  a 
hi^h  price.  ('  An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws,  antient  and 
modem,  respecting  Forestalling,  Regrating,  and  Ingross- 
ing :  together  with  adjudged  Cases,  Copies  of  original  Re- 
cords, and  Proceedings  in  Parliament  relative  to  that  sub- 
ject:' by  William  Illingworth,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1800.) 

ENHARMON'IC,  the  third  in  order  of  the  three  genera 
of  antient  music.  The  enharmonic  genus  of  the  Greeks 
was  distinguished  by  quarter  tones,  while  the  modern  scale 
admits  these  small  intervals  theoretically  only,  not  prac- 
tically, except  by  a  fiction.  Thus  c  sharp  and  d  fiat  are 
with  the  moderns  practically  the  same  note,  at  least  on 
keyed  instruments,  though,  strictly,  the  former  is  tf  of  the 


whole  string  sounding  c,  the  latter  ft.  The  passage  farm 
one  to  the  other  of  these  intervals  is  called  an  enharmotrio 
change,  and  a  change  of  key  so  effected  is  designated  by 
the  term  enharmonic  modulation.    Examples :— 
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ENHYDRA.    [Ottkr.1 

ENIGMA.    [Enigma.] 

ENLISTMENT,  an  engagement  to  serve  as  a  private 
soldier  either  during  an  unlimited  period  or  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  on  receipt  of  a  sum  of  money.  Enlist- 
ment differs  from  enrolment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  voluntary 
act,  whereas  the  latter  is,  under  some  circumstances,  ren- 
dered compulsory :  as  in  the  case  of  men  who  ave  selected 
by  ballot  for  the  militia  in  this  country,  or  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, for  military  service  generally,  on  the  continent. 

The  practice  of  impressing  men  to  serve  as  soldiers,  on 
sudden  emergencies,  was  formerly  very  common  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury young  men  were  entrapped  and  secretly  conveyed  away 
to  recruit  the  armies  employed  in  the  east.  The  discovery 
of  this  illegal  and  disgraceful  method  of  obtaining  soldiers 
was  speedily  followed  by  its  abolition ;  and  now,  the  East 
India  Company's  troops,  as  well  as  those  of  the  regular  army, 
are  obtained  by  voluntary  engagement. 

The  number  of  young  men  who  are  induced  to  enlist 
by  the  ambition  of  entering  upon  a  course  of  life  which 
appears  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  distinguishing  themselves 
by  gallant  achievements  in  the  field  is,  however,  too  small 
for  the  wants  of  the  military  service ;  and  the  allurement 
of  a  bounty  must  necessarily  be  presented  in  order  that 
the  ranks  of  the  army  may  be  filled.  But  the  profes- 
sion of  a  soldier  can  never  possess  such  advantages  as 
might  induce  an  industrious  man  who  can  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence in  another  way  to  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  too  frequently  those  who  enter  the  service  are  thought- 
less youths  or  men  of  indolent  habits  or  desperate  fortunes. 
Some  attention,  however,  to  the  character  of  a  person  of- 
fering himself  for  enlistment  is  necessary  if  it  be  desired 
to  render  the  service  honourable ;  for  it  is  found  that  idle 
and  dissipated  men  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  submit 
to  the  necessary  restraints  of  discipline;  their  frequent 
desertions  entail  heavy  losses  on  the  government,  and  they 
often  corrupt  those  who  are  compelled  to  associate  with 
them.  When  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  enlist 
such  men,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  to  be  distributed 
in  small  numbers  among  different  regiments,  and  quartered 
in  places  remote  from  those  from  which  they  were  taken. 

By  the  34th  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  every  person  who 
has  received  enlist  in  g-money  from  any  military  man  em- 
ployed in  the  recruiting  service  is  considered  as  bating 
enlisted ;  but  within  forty-eight  hours  afterwards  notice  b 
to  be  given  to  the  recruit,  or  left  at  his  place  of  abode,  of 
his  having  so  enlisted ;  and  again,  within  four  days  fiom 
the  time  of  receiving  the  money,  the  recruit,  attended  by 
any  person  employed  as  above-said,  is  to  appear  before  s 
magistrate  (not  being  a  military  man),  when,  if  he  declare 
that  he  has  voluntarily  enlisted,  the  magistrate  is  to  Ques- 
tion him  concerning  his  name,  age,  and  condition,  andftf- 
ticularly  to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  is  then  serving,  or 
whether  he  have  ever  served,  in  the  army  or  nary.  The 
magistrate  is  then  to  read  to  the  recruit  the  articles  of  sir 
relating  to  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  administer  to  him  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  of  which  a  form  is  given  in  a  schedule 
to  the  act :  if  the  recruit  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  be  may 
be  imprisoned  till  he  do  so. 

But  as  the  young  and  simple  have  been  sometimes  in- 
veigled by  illusory  promises,  or  persuaded,  while  deprifed 
of  judgment  by  intoxication,  to  enlist,  if  a  recruit,  on  re- 
flection, wish  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement  into  which 
he  may  have  bean  surprised,  it  is  provided  by  the  SSh 
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ause  of  the  Mutinv  Act  that  when  taken  before  the 

trate  as  above  ho  shall  be  at  liberty  to  declare  his 

it  from  such  enlistment ;  on  making  which  declara- 

n  and  returning  the  enUfiting-moni  JO*,  in  addi- 

>m  for  the  charges  which  may  have  been  incurred  on  his 

,  be  shall  be  forth  with  "discharged.     But  if  he  omit 

ithin  twenty  -four  hours  after  so  declaring  his  diss 

h  money,  he  is  to  i  is  enlisted,  as  if 

bad  given  his  assent  before  the  magistrate. 

recruit,  titer  receiving  the  enlistment-money,  and. 
after  notice  of  having  enlisted  be*  been  leA  at  his  place  of 
abode,  shall  abscond,  he  may  be  apprehended  and  punished 
i\  or  for  being  absent  without  leave;  and  if  it 
d  i hut  be  is  unfit  for  active  service,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  infirmity  which  he  had  not  declared  before 
the  magistrate,  he  may  be  transferred  to  any  garrison,  or 
\  derail  or  invalid  battalion,  though  he  may  have  enlisted 
fur  HNM  particular  regiment  If  it  he  proved  iliat  the  re- 
cruit concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  I  discharged  soldier,  he 
may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  punishment  a*-  i  riftlr 

bund:  ;iinl  it;  at  the  time  of  enlisting,   he  ftUsefy  denied  be- 
the  militia,  he  maybe  committed  to  the  house  of  cor* 
notion  for  a  period  not  exceeding *ix  months;  and,  from  the 
which  bJa  engagement  to  serve  in  the  militia  ends, 
fo  be  deemed  a  soldier  in  the  regular  forces* 
An  apprentice  who  shall  enlist  denying  himself  to  be 
lecmed  guilty  of  obtaining  money  under  thlso  prc- 
;  and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  he 
in  her  Majesty's  Torres;  but  a  master  is 
not  entitled  to  claim  an  apprentice  who  may  have  enlisted 
unless  the  claim  be  made  within  one  month  after  the  ap- 
prentice shall  have  left  his  service. 
In  the  third  clause  of  the  Mutiny  Act  it  is  stated  I  lint  no 
■■d  as  a  soldier  is   liable  to  he  arrested  on  ac- 
count of  any  process  for  leaving  a  wife  or  child  chargeable 
fa  a  parish,  or  on  account  of  any  engagement  to  work  for 
an  em;  cept   that  of  an  appi 

I' any  debt  under  3UA     And  in  the  39th  clause  it  is 
/roes  purchased  on  account  of  the  crown 
n  i rig  in  any  of  the  regular  forces,  are  deemed  to  be 
ami  are  considered  as  soldiers  having  voluntas! 
1.      Every  military  officer  acting  contrary  to  the  provi- 
i  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  in  what  regards  enlisting  recruits, 
He  ca ^Inered. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  it  was  the  custom  to 
enlist  recruits  for  three   years;  but  this   period  teems  too 
(iering  the  time  unavoidably  spent  in  training 
afford the  government  an  advantage  adequate 
se  of  maintaining  them  \  and  the  present  pi 
diet  either  for  an  unlimited  period,  as  during  the 

war,  or   for  certain  defined   numb' 
which  vary  in  the  different  classes  of  troop*.     For  the 
n  years  ;  for  the  cavalry  ten  J* 
ihe  artillery  twelve  years;  bill  if  the  person  en- 
listing  be  under  eighteen  yes  the  difference  be* 

twee  >  and  eighteen  y<  h  period. 

The  nts  for  the  Honoural 

terries  are  also  rbf  unlimited  peri  >r  twelve  j 

provided  the  recruit  be  not  less  than 

o  advantages  of  a  limited  period  of  service  arc,  that  a 
prralcT  number  of  recruits  are  obtained  under  that  eondi- 
y  because  men  arc  mon 
r  a  certain  number  of  years  thfl 
that,  during  the  period,  opportunities  are  afforded  of  d 

haracter  of  a  man.     Should  ibis  be  such  aa  to 
t  not  advisable  to  retain  him.  he  mi 

P service ;  vhile  an  additional bounty, 

1  by  the  unwillingness  of  most  men  to  leave  the 

idee  with  whom   they  have   been  Long  nceustoiiu  d  to 

ill  probabl]    induce  a  good  soldier  to  re-enlist 

d  tin  nee  of  his  services  be  desired. 

set  passed  in  1 835  a  man  is  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
l  period  not  exceeding  live  years,  after  which  he  is 
sand  tone  sent  home,  if  abi 
ling  officer  should  <  is  departure  to  be 

to  the  service;  such  officer  is  then  » 
>  detain  the  man  six  months  longer,  or  until  the  emergency 
kse  the  man  is  entitled,  during  such 
re  an  increase  of  pay  amounting  to 
fourth  of  that  which  he  n  ling  to  his  rating. 

Jit  the  end  of  hi>  i  'ice  a  seaman  may  re-en! 

%  like  period,  and  he  will  then  be  allowed  the  same  bounty 


as  at  first.    Seamen  entering  n>  volunteers  within  six  days 
after  a  royal  proclamation  calling   for  the  services  of  - 
men  receive  double  bounty.     In  tb 

that  which  is  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment   vct,  by  which 
British  subjects  are  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign  set 
without  license  from  the  crown :  this  which  is )  e 

>  uded  in  favour  of  the  troops  now  (1837)  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  queen  of  Spam.  Lastly,  a  bi 

d,  confirming  the  act  of  55  Geo,  111.  bj  which  her  ma- 
jesty is  en  to  grant  the  rank  ot   Held  and  general 

•  foreigners;  and  to  allow  foreigners  to  enlist 
serve  as  non  « -ouimishioued  officers  and  soldiers   in  the  Bri- 
tish service  in  the  proportion  of  one  foreigner  for  every  fitly 
natural  born  subjects. 

ENN1S,  the  utile  town  oJ  atyof  Clare  in  Ire- 

land ;  situated  in  the  barony  of  Islands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river  Fergus!  about  three  miles  above  the  small  town 
o I  Clare,  at  which  place  this  river  is  navigable.     [Clark  ] 
The  direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  136  English  mil 
borough,  as  settled   under  the  Boundary  Act,  erabt 

latute  acres,  and  comprises  13CJ()  tenements,  of  which 
5H-4  only  are  slated  houses.     It  is  incorporated  by  charter 
of  ihe  lOlh  January,  and  returns  one  member  to  the  Im- 
perial   Parliament.     The  corporation,  consisting  of  pro 
and  free  burgesses,  is  virtually  extinct. 

The  name  of  the  place  u  as  originally  EniusCliiainruiidha. 
so  called  from  Clonroad,  a  favourite  dwelling-place  here  ot 
the  O'Briens,  Lords  of  Thomond.  In  1  240  Donogb  Car- 
brae  O'Brien  built  a  monastery  at  ESnnis  tor  Franciscan 
friars,  tin  wmaticm  of  which  probably  pne  origin  to  the  town. 
It  was  repaired  in  L&05  byTurloghMac  Tiege.  and  destroyed 
nii  by  Delimit  Mar'Donogh,  both  of  the  same  family. 
The  ruins  are  still  standing. 

EnnU  eetttull  of  iv\o  chief  streets,  one  parallel   to   tkl 
Fergus,  over  which  are  thrc  .md  one  d 

ids    Kilrush.     Near    the    latter    STI  ul>    gaol 

and    court-house,  the    only    buildings  m 

the  town.  The  suburbs  consist  of  wretched  cabins,  Tl: 
is  no  police,  neither  is  En  ted,  lighted,  or  i 

cleansed.     There  ore  no  mam 

dera  te  t  rad  ■  in  gra  i  1 1  an  d  c  a  1 1  le.  In  18&1  I  h  o  pop  ulafl 
of  Ennis  was  6701;  and  m  111  M  was  7711;  the  i 
population  within  the  boundary  Qi  the  borough  in  the  I 

was  9727.    In  the  parish  of  hnimeliffc,  in  which  Emus 
i-  situated,  there  were,  in    1st  J,   ft]    schools  educating 
males  and  42*  females,     Of  these  BOhoolSi  four  were  B 
day-Schools,  seven  were  bed.:'  0011* 

nection  with  the  National  Board  »  l 
Surrey  of  Clare ;  rhiriiametitury  ft* 

ENNISCORTHY,  a  borough  town  in  the  baronies  of 
Bcarewalsh  and  Ball  d  in 

Ireland;  situated  about  ion 

both  banks  of  the  i  here  na\ 

sloops.  The  direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  ol><  glish 

Enniscortliy  wos   ineorpo  f    the    1 1th 

James  h     Tin  |  portreeve  and  11 

I'sses.     The  portieevt  «*ourt  once  a  w 

diction  to  the  amount  of  qcj, 

The  corporation   has  no  revenue.     The   bounder) 

alar  and   extends  in  some  directions  two  and   ti 
from  the  town. 
Enniscortby  took  its  origin  as  a  town  from  the  erection 
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Enniscorthy  is  at  present  a  thriving  and  handsome  town. 
It  has  a  very  considerable  trade  in  grain  with  Wexford.  The 
population  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  barony 
of  Scarewalsh,  in  1821,  was  3557;  and  in  1831  was  4375. 
The  population  of  the  entire  town  as  situated  in  the  baronies 
of  Scarewalsh  and  Ballaghkeen  was  in  the  latter  year  5955. 
In  1834  there  were  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary's,  Enniscorthy, 
and  Templeshannon,  in  which  the  town  is  situated,  13 
schools  educating  499  males  and  469  females.  Of  these 
schools  that  attached  to  the  nunnery  of  Enniscorthy  edu- 
cates 230  females.  (Brewer's  Beauties  qf  Ireland;  Inglis's 
Ireland  in  1834;  Parliamentary  Reports,  #c.) 

ENNISKILLEN,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh in  Ireland ;  situated  in  the  baronies  of  Tyrkennedy 
and  Magheraboy,  on  an  island  in  the  narrow  channel  which 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  of  Loch  Erne.  The 
direct  distance  from  Dublin  is  about  87  English  miles. 

The  antient  borough  comprises  the  island  of  Enniskillen, 
the  site  of  the  castle  excepted :  under  the  Boundary  Act 
the  borough  now  includes  the  two  suburbs  which  are  situ- 
ated north-east  and  south-west  of  the  island,  in  the  parishes 
of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  respectively. 

Prior  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster,  the  only  building  on 
the  island  of  Enniskillen  was  a  small  fortalice  of  the  Ma- 
guires,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  English  during  the 
last  rebellion  of  Tyrone  in  1602.  The  town  was  altogether 
the  work  of  the  Protestant  settlers  introduced  by  the  new 
patentees.  [Fermanagh.]  It  was  erected  into  a  corporation 
while  still  in  its  infancy  in  1612 ;  but  had  increased  so  far 
as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  island  in  1641,  when, 
through  the  exertion  of  Sir  William  Cole,  it  proved  a  most 
important  asylum  for  the  Protestants  on  that  border  of 
Ulster.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  the  Revolution  the  in- 
habitants of  Enniskillen  were  among  the  first  to  take 
decided  measures  against  the  government  of  James  II., 
having  refused  admission  to  two  companies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  army  sent  thither  by  Tyrconnell,  and  immediately 
chose  Sir  Gustavus  Hamilton  their  governor,  and  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mar}'.  Throughout  the  contest  which 
ensued,  the  local  levies  of  Enniskillen  and  its  neighbour- 
hood did  excellent  service ;  particularly  in  their  defeat  of 
Lord  Galmoy,  before  Crom  Castle,  and  in  the  battle  of  New- 
town-Butler or  Lismaskea,  where,  under  the  command  of 
Wolsey,  they  routed  the  army  of  Macarthy  advancing  to 
the  siege  of  the  town  with  a  slaughter  of  nearly  3000 
Irish.  Their  exploits  have  been  recorded  in  Hamilton's 
'  Actions  of  the  Enniskilleners.' 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  portreeve  and  14  free  bur- 
gesses, but  does  not  exercise  any  civil  or  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  annual  revenue  is  596/.  10$.  9rf.,  arising  chiefly 
from  tolls :  the  expenditure  595/.  2s.  Enniskillen  is  not 
watched  or  lighted.  The  principal  road  through  the  town 
is  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Enniskillen  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  Two 
bridges  connect  the  island,  which  is  covered  to  the  water's 
edge  with  the  buildings  of  the  town  and  its  defences,  with 
the  suburbs  on  each  side.  The  country  around  swells  into 
highly  cultivated  eminences ;  and  numerous  seats  of  gentry 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  lake  above  and  below.  There  is  a 
brisk  retail  trade  in  the  supply  of  those  comforts  required 
by  the  superior  order  of  farmers  who  occupy  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  everything  wears  a  prosperous  and  decent 
appearance,  which  contrasts  very  strongly  with  the  wretched- 
ness of  other  towns  lying  but  a  short  distance  farther  south. 
Three  newspapers  are  published  in  Enniskillen,  which  in 
1835  used  26,600  stamps.  From  its  position,  commanding 
the  only  pass  into  Ulster  within  a  distance  of  50  Irish 
miles,  Enniskillen  is  a  place  of  considerable  military  im- 
portance. 

In  1821  the  population  of  Enniskillen  was  about  4399 ; 
and  in  1831  the  entire  town  contained  6056  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  borough  6116.  In  1834  there  were  in  the 
parishes  of  Enniskillen  and  Rossory  50  schools,  educating 
1186  males  and  728  females.  Of  these  schools  three  were 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  nine 
were  Sunday-schools,  and  fifteen  were  hedge-schools.  The 
royal  school  of  Enniskillen  is  supported  by  the  estates  of 
the  foundation.  The  head  master  receives  500/.  yearly,  a 
house,  and  33  acres  of  land ;  the  assistants  receive  350/. 
yearly ;  and  400/.  is  annually  divided  among  ten  scholars 
of  the  house ;  41  males  were  receiving  instruction  here  in 
?834. 

Enniskillen  is  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by 


one  member.  (Cox's  History  of  Ireland;  Leland's  do.; 
Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834;  Reports,  #c.) 

ETNNIUS,  QUINTUS,  the  old  epic  poet  of  Rome,  wis 
born  at  Rudise,  now  Ruge,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  239  b.c, 
two  years  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  is  one  among  many  instances 
how  much  Roman  literature  was  indebted  even  directly 
to  foreign  talent.  History  does  not  inform  us  what  his 
original  Greek  name  was,  for  that  of  Ennius  is  evidently 
of  Latin  form,  and  was  probably  adopted  by  him  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Of  his 
early  life  little  is  positively  known.  He  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  year  204  was  serving  as 
a  centurion  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  his  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Cato,  who  was  then  acting  as  quaestor 
under  the  first  Scipio  Africanus.  When  Cato  left  the  island, 
the  poet  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  fixed  his  residence 
on  the  Aventine  hill.  The  introduction  of  Cato,  his  military 
character,  and  his  poetical  abilities,  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  of  the  first  men  of  Rome,  and  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  introducing  letters  among  a  nobility 
who  had  hitherto  gloried  as  much  in  their  ignorance  as 
their  courage.  Cato  himself  learned  Greek  from  him. 
Scipio  Africanus  found  in  him  a  companion  in  peace  and 
the  herald  of  his  glories  in  war.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  son  of 
Africanus,  delighted  in  his  society  ;  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  the  consul,  189  B.C.,  himself  possessing  a  high  literary 
character,  prevailed  on  the  soldier-poet  to  accompany  him 
in  the  war  against  the  <A£tolians.  It  was  to  the  son  of  this 
Fulvius  that  he  was  indebted  ibr  his  admission  to  the  citi- 
zenship of  Rome.  His  great  social  qualities  unfortunately 
led  him  into  intemperance,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty 
in  great  sufferings  from  gout.  Still  a  hardy  constitution 
enabled  him  to  complete  his  seventieth  year,  and  to  the 
very  last  to  devote  himself  to  his  favourite  muses.  He  died 
in  the  year  169,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cornelian  sepulchre, 
one  mile  out  of  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  where  his  statue 
still  appeared  with  those  of  Publiusand  Lucius  Scipio,  even 
in  the  age  of  Livy,  a  lasting  monument  of  his  intimacy  with 
those  great  men.  He  lived,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
splendid  dawn  of  Roman  literature.  Nrevius,  the  first  poet 
of  Rome,  and  Livius  Andronicus  were  his  predecessors  by 
not  many  years.  The  tragic  poet  Pacuvius  was  his  sister's 
son.  Plautus  was  his  contemporary,  and  the  comic  writer 
Csecilius  his  companion  in  arms.  The  writings  of  Ennius 
were  numerous  and  various.  His  great  work  called,  some- 
what unpoetically,  by  the  name  of  Annals  was  an  histo- 
rical epic  in  eighteen  books,  written  in  hexameter  verse,  a 
form  of  metre  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  Roman  literature.  This  work  traced  the  history 
of  Rome  from  the  mythical  age  of  iEneas  down  to  his  own 
time.  His  labours  in  tragedy  were  extensive.  He  gave 
the  Romans  a  translation,  but  evidently  a  very  free  one,  of 
the  Eumenidcs  of  iEsehylus,  the  Medea,  Iphigeuia  in  Auhs 
and  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  Ajax  Flagellifer  of  Sopho- 
cles, besides  as  many  as  nineteen  from  other  Greek  poets. 
He  also  wrote  comedies.  His  other  works  were  Phagetiea, 
a  poem  on  gastronomy,  especially  on  the  merits  of  fishes; 
an  epic,  or  panegyric,  entitled  Scipio ;  a  metrical  translation 
from  a  philosophic  work  of  Epicnarmus,  partly  in  dactylic 
hexameters,  nartly  in  trochaic  tetrameters ;  poems  entitled 
Asotus,  Sotaaicus,  Protreptica,  and  Prsdcepta ;  also  satires, 
epigrams,  and  acrostics;  and  a  prose  translation  of  the 
sacred  history  of  Euemcrus.  Of  all  these  works  there  is 
only  an  unconnected  mass  of  fragments  collected  from  quo- 
tations in  Cicero  and  other  writers.  The  work  entitled 
Annals  was  for  a  long  time  the  national  epic  of  Roman 
literature,  and  Virgil  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  freely  from 
it.  The  best  edition  of  Ennius  is  that  by  Hesselius,  4to, 
Amsterdam,  1707. 

ENNUI,  a  French  word  adopted  of  late  into  the  English 
language,  signifies  mental  lassitude  or  languor,  produced 
either  by  depression  of  spirits  or  satiety  of  enjoyment,  or 
over  excitement,  and  which  leaves  no  relish  for  any  mental 
pursuits  or  pleasures.  'Mourir  d'ennui'  is  a  French  phrase, 
which  means  that  the  mind  sinks  under  this  kind  of  de- 
pression, without  any  apparent  cause  of  either  misfortune 
or  grief.  Persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  who  hate 
pursued  a  life  of  dissipation,  or  who  have  lived  much  in 
what  is  called  the  fashionable  world,  are  often  subject  to 
this  complaint.  Madame  du  Deffand  used  to  complain 
bitterly  of  ennui.  Ennui  in  French  means  care,  or  dis- 
appointment in  general ;  and  a  tiresome  person  is  often 
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called  enmireux  or  ennuyant.    The  word  *  noja*  in  Italian 
an* wens  to  the  French  ennui. 

Kil,   the*  Book   of,   is   one  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
nch,  with  the  book  of  Wisdom,  of  Tobit,  Judith, 
Maccabees,   and   several   others,   were  designated  Apocry- 
phal, i h til  is,  hidden  books  iBi/ftm  * Airotpv^ot,)  from  the 
L,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
ne,   l he  Jews  having  established  at  Tiberias 
Iwk  sacred  archi  Greek  PathflM  Gazo- 

phylakia  (TaZo+vMMa  ».  they  there  concealed  in  acell,  m 

ieoJ  of  their  patriarch,  such  books  as  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  withdraw  from  public  inspection.  (Epiphain.is, 
Htsere^  30,  y  0  and  O      The  Scriptures  deemed  canonical 
were  here  deposited  in  a  new  ark,  culled  the  Aron  (*Apw), 
01  ark   of  the    Covenant   {iuMftttf^  ie£sfr*c),    but   the   holy 
hooka  {4tj*6ypafa\  which  "ere  not  included  in  this  chest,  and 
ubich.  about  lite  close  of  the  first  century,  were  suppressed 
by  the  Jews,   and  thus  concealed,  were  them  e  called  Ihe 
»?»->oi|.     It   is  slated  that  the  use  which 
of  these  scriptures  by  the  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  C  ioned  an  anxiety  among  the 
Jew*  to  hide  them,  and  that  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah 
1:1  the  book  of  Bnooh  were  considered  to  foe  so  obvious 
that  it  was  on  this  account  concealed,     1  See  on  this  point 
1,    *L* Antiquite*   dee  Terns   dofendue,1    Ho,  p.    430.) 
During   the    apostolic   age  the  book  of  Enoch  was    OOffr 
by   Jews  and  Christians,     St,  Jude,   in   his 
epistle,  cites  it  as  the  work  of  a  divine  prophet 
seventh  from  Adam  prophesied,  saying,'  &c., 
I  II    i:>,)  10  TertuUiau  (D* Idol  atria)  refistl   11    to  ihe  in- 
of  the  Holy  Spirit :    however,  in  another  treatise 
u  Fteminarum)  he  slates  that  by  some  it  was  not 
L   Iremeus,  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers,  respectfully 
it  though  not  as  canonical;    and  Ongen    {contra 

Km,  lib.  v.)  observes  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  not  of 
authority  in  the  churches,  which  Perron  attribute! 
c    fact    mentioned    by    Syncpllus   (Chronograj  h;  n, 
maliciously  corrupted  by  the  Jews  and  I 
-,     Whistou  published  in  1727  1  loomed  Die- 
1011  to  prove  it  to  be  quite  as  canonical  as  any  book  to 
11   that  epithet   is  applied.     In   the  Testament   of  the 
Patriarchs,  translated  by  Robert  Grotshead,  bt 

us  of  Jacob  speak  often  of  reading  in  ihe 
book  of  Enoch.     It  was  extant  among  Christian  writers 
until  the  eighth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  lost 
I    fragments  however  remained,  which,  with  a  few 
[looted  from  the  Fathers  rod  succeeding  writers, 
I  the  only  data  for  the  critical  discussions  oflearned 
diemes  during  several  centuries.     All  these  relies,  amount- 
ing to  about  'JO,  are  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Pscudupigruphus 
of  Fabricius,  loin.  i.  p.  160  —  224. 
A 1  the  end  of  the  loth  century  Bruce  brought  from  Abys- 
complete  and  beautiful  copies  of  the  hook  of 
h.  111   I  lie  Ethiopia  language,  one   of  which  he  pre- 
*  to  (he  Bibbotheque  du  R01  at  Paris,  and  another  to 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.    Transcriptions  and  partial 
into  Latin  were  made  by  Dr.  Woide  of  Oxford 
Di  I  of  Halle;  but  the  Ethkroic  MS.,  which  at 

-•  ited  much  curiosity,  lay  undisturbed  during  more 
[uarter  of  a  century,  until  the  professor  of  Hebrew 
rd,  \)r   Lawrence,  broke  in,  as  he  informs  us,  upon 
1  published  in  1826  an  English  version  of  the 
whole,  entitled  'The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  supposed 
lust ;  translated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS,  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Lawrence,  LL.D,,  archbishop  of  Casbel.'     A 
second  and  revised  edition  appeared  in  1833*    That  this 
with  that  which,  in  Ihe  primitive  ages  of 
1  ited  by  Jude  and  the  Fathers,  is  con* 
I    by   L)r,  Lawrence  to  be  completely  evident     His 
ituena  and  notes  are  incorporated  in  a  more 
into   German,   which   is  accompanied 
i   a  much    larger   moss  of    learned   researches,   form- 
>.     (lDas   Buch   Henoch,   in 
aelzung  mil  foruaufenden  Commentar, 
r  cinleitun^  und  erlauternden  exeursen,  von 
!ieb  Hoffmann,  Doc t  Plrilos.  Profess.  Thcol. 
1  Jena,'  L&33.)     As  the  allegorical  state- 
ment 3  of  the  book,  as  Mar  as  any  1  clearly  assign- 
it  e  to  historical  events  which  extend  to 
of  Herod                                    i  posed  by  those  who 
ppobiliott                     ng  trie  anloddu\ian  pro- 
Enoch  himself  that  it  was  anonymously  written 
cwp  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 


tian  cera.  (Scalier  and  Lawrence.)  The  subject  matter 
hii  My  of  relations  of  Enoch's  prophetical  und 
celestial  visions,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  which  the  angel 
Uriel  (Ixx.  et  seq.)  shows  to  the  prophet  all  the  m\  itcri 
•Oenes  in  heaven,  including  a  survey  and  explanation  of  tho 
solar  and  lunar  revolutions  according  to  the  antient  aetrolo- 
|]  theory.  A  view  is  also  exhibited  of  the  interior  of  hell. 
Occasionally  religious  and  moral  precepts  are  enjoined,  but 
all  sense  of  propriety  is  continually  shocked  with  ftuch  prepOS- 
terous  combinations  that  Sealiyer,  judging  merely  from  tho 
fragments  then  possessed,  scrupled  not  to  designate  the  book 
as  a  tissue  of  disgusting  lies  aud  nonserj  \gtriana.) 

It  commences  with  some  historical  statements  of  which  the 
following,  from  chap.  7,  is  a  specimen: — *  To  the  SOUS  <d" 
men  were  born  elegant  and  beautiful  daughters,  and  when 
the  angels,  the  sons  of  heaven,  beheld  them,  they  became 
enamoured  of  them,  saying  to  each  other ,Come, let  us  select 
wives  for  ourselves  and  beget  children.'  Accordingly  a 
hand  of  860  angels  having  defended  on  Mount  Anion,  and 
sworn  (0  accomplish  this  project,  *  they  then  took  wives,  each 
choosing  for  himself;  wiih  whom  they  cohabited,  teaching 
ihem  ■ornery  and  incantations;  and  the  women  conceiving, 
brought  forth  giants  whose  stature  was  each  three  hundred 
cubits  (5;H)  \\&x\i  these,  when  they  had  devoured  all  the  pro- 
duce of  mans  labour,  began  to  devour  men,  birds,  belli 
and  fishes,  eating  their  flesh  and  chinking  their  blood/  In 
ran  resenting  persons  aud  events  by  animals  and  inanii 
objects  of  nature,  combinations  are  introduced  of  such  a 
monstrous  nature,  lhat,  in  comparison,  the  metamorphoses  of 
the  Pagan  mythologies  appear  to  be  rational.  The  history  of 
the  prophet  to  whom  this  book  is  attributed,  or  rather  whOM 
visions  it  relates,  is  briefly  recounted  as  follows,  in  Gen 
v.  18 — Mj>  Jsfod  at  the  age  of  1G2  begat  Enoch,  who  at 
the  egi  of  C  J  begat  Methuselah,  and  afterwards  walked 
with  God  300  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters,  AH 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  3G5  years;  he  walked  with  Cud, 
and  Mas  not,  for  God  took  bim*  (Compare  Eeoleetoeti 
xliv.  16;  llel*.  \ii.  o.)  From  the  Peel  of  bis  being  the 
:h   from  Adam,  from  the  number  I   hi* 

1  precisely  ihe  numbur  of  days  in  the  year,  and 
from  Otveri]  other  points  of  curious  eoiucidcis  nil- 

cal  Uoulankor  asserts,  in  a  learned  treatise  on  the  subject 
(Enoch,  in  (Euvres  ]  that  the  name  na- 

tion of  the  Phrygian  Ann d c,  .i  symbolics]  pen  n  in 

Sabniii,  representing  the  sokl  nul  identical  with 

the  Oriental  Anusch,   the  l'humician  Anac  nr  1 
Etruscan  Anus,  end  the  Latin  Janus.      The  names  of  the 

1  patriarchs,   Adam,  Selh,  Bnot>  CoiDJUti  Mahnlni 
Jared,   and    Enoch,  are    chiu  Into  m\ 

lliical  symbols  of  ihe  seven  planets,  that  is,  the  Sun,  Merm, 
Mars,  Vl    u  niy,  Jove,  Venus,  and  SnUiru,     The  iranshition 

of  Enoch  has  also  been  compared  with  tne  sntienl  m; 

lerious  burial  at  sunrise  of  noble  and  comely  youth  a  \n!m» 
iydied.  ( Ens  tat  hi  us,  Com  metit  ,  torn,  iii, 

p.  lo-27.  {  51,  ed.  Rom  ,    1640.)     They 
been  not  really  dead,  but  carried  up  alive  to  the  region  of 
light  in  consequence  of  their  being  loved  bj  the  S 
Being.    The--  ivmedc  is  an  in  tho 

learned  d  D  on  the  subject  in  Montfkuo 

lieUM  '/v,  tom.ii.  p, 305,  N.c,  and   in  bis  I 

ttan  oVf  Texte*  difficile*  tom,  i.  p.  332.)      Hence  the  well- 
known   axiom,    *He   whom    Ihe   (.  yOODg.' 

(Plutarch,  Jm  ( 

ENROLMENT,  in  law,  is  the   regUtcrin 
or  entering  a  deed,  judgment,  reci 
moot,  tw •.,  in  tli 
inferior  courts  being  rd.   But  the  enrolling 

&s  n«kt  make  n  .1  record,  though  it  the 
a  deed  recorded;    for  tbeie  is  a  diflfi 

of  record  and  a  thing  recorded   1-  ;  a 

record  being  the  entry  of  judicial  \ 
record;  whereas  an  enroh 

of  lb'  arned,  of  which  tb  «»i> 

judicial  notice.     Various  sUtutcs  hi 

to  he  enrolled,  as  the  27th  Henry  VIII.  c.  16  to 

deeds  of  bargain  nnd  Id  lands;  and 

George  III.  c.  141,  relating  to  memorials  of  snuui 
All  deeds  also  relai  perty  in  tl,  <>rk 

und  Middlesex  are  1  hero 

established  by  itaiute.    Will  g  lands  sbouldL 

the  direction  of  the  statutes,  be  ten  Middle- 

Sex  and  Yorkshire,  and  also  at  Kingston-upon  Hull.     A 
bill  to  establish  a  general  register  has  several  times  within 
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the  last  five  years  been  introduced  into  parliament,  but 
hitherto  without  success,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  of 
the  landed  interest. 

ENS  (river).    [Austria,  p.  136.] 

ENS,  the  PROVINCES  of  the,  constitute  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  which,  with  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Gorz, 
Trieste,  part  of  Istria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Vorarlberg,  form 
what  are  denominated  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  archduchy  is  divided  into  the  two 
provinces  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Ens,  commonly  called 
Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  has  altogether  an  area  of  about 
14,881  English  square  miles,  and  about  2,147,000  inhabit- 
ants (in  1827,  2,075,335),  and  contains  52  towns  and  12,143 
market  and  other  villages.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most 
antient  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  acquired 
by  conquest  from  the  Avari  in  the  year  796.  Charlemagne, 
who  subjected  it,  formed  it  into  a  margraviate ;  it  became 
a  Bavarian  fief,  and  so  continued  until  Count  Leopold  of 
Babenberg  was  recognised  as  its  independent  possessor  in 
944.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
benberg, who  added  Upper  Austria  to  it,  and  raised  the 
whole  into  a  duchy,  until  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  expelled 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1276, 
however,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  wrested  the  duchy  out 
of  his  hands,  and  his  descendants  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  it  to  the  present  day.  They  assumed  the  title  of 
archdukes  in  1359,  but  were  not  recognized  as  such  until 
the  year  1453. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  or  Lower  Austria,  lies 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  between  47°  26'  and  49°  0'  N.  lat., 
and  14°  26'  and  17°  l'  E.  Ions.  It  is  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  archduchy,  and  its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia ;  the  east,  Hungary;  the  south,  Styria; 
and  the  west,  Upper  Austria.  According  to  the  new  ad- 
measurement made  by  the  qua  rter-m  aster-general's  depart- 
ment, the  area  of  this  province,  which  is  very  little  less 
than  Wales,  is  7251  English  square  miles,  of  which  3651 
are  on  the  northern,  and  3600  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube.    The  subdivisions  are  as  under : — 


Subdirtsions. 
Vienna  Township 


«q.  m.  Population. 
67 ,  346.000 


Chief  Town*. 


(  Circle  of  the  Lower  )  | 

<     Wienerwald        .  >3,54S  >  190,000 

(.Ditto  Upper  ditto    j  J  2&.000 


£  j  Ditto  Lower  Mann- 
5  \  hartsberg  .  . 
fc  {  Ditto  Upper  ditto 


13,652 i  2 


275.000 
38,000 


Traiskirchen 
StPolten    . 

Korneubury 
Krems    .     . 


1,000 
4,400 

1,900 
3.800 


7,251  1,280,000 


5* 
■S. 

B£=tp 


The  Lower  Ens  is  walled  in  both  on  the  north  and  south 
by  ranges  of  mountains.  A  branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  of 
limestone  formation,  not  only  occupies  its  southern  districts, 
but  spreads  its  branches  over  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Danube,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  eastern  parts. 
Its  most  elevated  points  are  the  Schneeberg,  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  which  has  two  peaks,  the 
Alpengipfel  (Alpine  peak),  7383  feet,  and  the  Grosser 
Riese  (great  giant),  7331  feet  high;  the  Goeller,  6327  feet, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  circle,  and  the 
Wecksel,  in  the  same  quarter,  6203  feet.  A  series  of 
wooded  heights,  denominated  the  Wiener  Wald  (Vienna 
Forest),  separate  the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Circles  of  the 
Wienerwala,  and  run  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  throughout  the  western 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  northerly 
portion  of  the  Lower  Ens,  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
chains  of  the  great  Sudetsh  range  extend  their  last  offsets 
in  all  directions  until  they  subside  iu  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  A  succession  of  these  heights,  called  the  Mann- 
hart  group,  and  running  from  north  to  south,  divide  the 
Upper  from  the  Lower  Mannhart  circles,  and  give  their 
name  to  them.  The  most  elevated  point  in  this  quarter  is 
the  Yauerling,  close  to  that  river,  in  the  south  of  the 
Upper  Mannhartsberg  circle,  which  is  3330  feet  high.  In 
the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Lower  Mannhartsberg 
circle  the  ranges  of  hills  are  of  inferior  height.  The  Cetian 
mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  are  con- 
nected with  the  Noric  Alps.  Many  of  these  chains  are 
densely  wooded;  others  are  entirely  naked.  The  most 
extensive  forests  are  the  Wiener  (Vienna),  Ernstbrunn, 
Hochleiten,  and  Mannhart ;  the  line  of  the  first  of  these 
divides  the  Lower  from  the  Upper  Wienerwald  circle.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  mountains  of 
the  Lower  Ens  is  at  least  one-third  of  its  whole  surface: 


they  are  furrowed  by  numberless  valleys,  which  give  the 
province  a  beautifully  varied  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  fine  valley  of  the  Danube  spreads  out  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  in  a  continuous  level  from  Korneuburg  as  far  as 
Krems,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  streams  which  wafer 
the  Lower  Ens  discharge  themselves  into  that  river.  The 
Danube  itself  traverses  the  province  from  west  to  east  for 
about  156  miles,  entering  it  a  little  to  the  north-east  of 
Neustadtel,  and  quitting  it  between  Hamburg  and  Theben, 
which  latter  town  is  within  the  Hungarian  borders.  Between 
those  towns  it  has  a  fall  of  more  than  510  feet  (450  Vienna 
feet),  and  its  current  is  accordingly  so  rapid  that  it  flows 
beneath  St.  Sophia's  bridge,  in  Vienna,  at  the  rate  of  nine 
feet  per  second.  Its  breadth  across  the  island  of  Lobau,  close 
to  Vienna,  is  3050  Vienna  fathoms  (18,986  English  feet): 
but  in  some  parts,  particularly  below  Marbach  and  at  Tha- 
lern  below  Krems,  its  channel  is  so  narrowed  by  the  high 
lands  that  it  rushes  forwards  with  a  violence  which,  in 
former  times,  rendered  the  navigation  extremely  perilous. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  so  far  as  the  Lower  Ens  n 
concerned,  are  of  no  great  length  or  volume  of  water.  On 
the  right  bank  are  the  Ens,  Ips,  Erlaf,  Billach,  Trasen  or 
Traisen,  Schwechat,  great  Fischa,  and  Leitha:  all  these 
streams  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  mountains  in  the 
southerly  districts  of  the  Lower  Ens,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  green  colour  of  their  waters ;  the  great  Fischa  has  alio 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  seldom  varying  in  the  body  of 
its  water  and  never  freezing.  The  Danube,  on  its  left  bank, 
receives  the  Krems,  which  irrigates  the  south  of  the  Upper 
Mannhartsberg  circle,  flowing  through  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Krems,  antiently  called  the  *  Vallis  A  urea,'  or  Golden 
Valley,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at  Krems ;  the  March, 
which,  next  to  the  Danube,  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Lower 
Ens,  and  which,  entering  the  province  from  Moravia,  forma 
its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Hungary  for  about  48  miles,  and 
is  navigable  to  its  mouth,  where  its  breadth  is  about  1420 
feet ;  and  the  Kamp.  The  only  streams  which  are  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  Danube  are  some  rivulets  which,  like  the  Salzs 
and  the  Miirz,  flow  down  from  the  Alpine  heights  in  the 
south  of  the  province,  and  join  the  Miirz ;  and  the  Lainiitx 
in  the  north-west,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Braunaa 
at  Gmiind  and  of  the  Schwarzbach  at  Schwarxbach,  under 
which  designation  it  ultimately  falls  into  the  Moldau,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Elbe. 

Independently  of  the  Donau-canal  (canal  of  the  Danube), 
near  Vienna,  which  is  merely  an  enlarged  arm  of  the  Da- 
nube, the  only  canal  in  the  Lower  Ens  is  the  Vienna  or 
Neustadt  canal,  which  opens  out  from  the  preceding  and 
terminates  at  Wiener-Neustadt,  about  34  miles  south  of 
the  capital.  The  original  plan  was  to  carry  this  canal  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  thus  connect  the  Danube  with  that  sea. 

There  are  some  large  natural  sheets  of  water,  but  none 
deserving  of  the  name  of  lakes :  the  largest  is  the  Erlaf  or 
Zellersee,  which  is  about  4998  feet  long,  1890  broad,  and 
from  620  to  630  deep.  Near  the  Mitteraee  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful waterfall  200  feet  high,  and  close  to  it  is  a  spot  called 
the  Brullender  Stier  (roaring  bull),  whence  the  rear  of  a 
subterraneous  cascade  is  heard. 

Among  the  mineral  waters  of  the  Lower  Ens  none  are  in 
such  repute  as  those  of  Baden,  in  the  Lower  Wienerwald, 
about  10  miles  south-west  of  Vienna,  or  15  in  a  straight 
line.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  261.)  The  waters  of  Medling  (first  disco- 
vered in  1805),  Deutschaltenburg,  HeiligenstaU,  Dobling, 
&c,  are  also  used. 

The  varied  character  of  the  surface  occasiona  considerable 
difference  of  climate.  The  mountainous  nature  of  die 
north-western  and  southern  parts  of  the  province  renders 
the  temperature  colder  than  it  is  in  the  low  lands  about  the 
Danube  and  in  the  eastern  districts.  There  is  nomountaia 
which  attains  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  which  would  in 
this  latitude  be  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  9400  feet  By 
observation  at  the  Vienna  observatory,  which  stands  at  a 
height  of  570  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  average  annual  temperature  in  Vienna 
is  about  51°  Fahr. :  in  1824  it  rose  to  52s  44';  the  summer- 
heat  is  between  77°  and  83°,  and  the  maximum  heat  dees 
not  exceed  97° ;  the  winter  cold  varies  between  10°  and  IS? 
below  the  fcezing  point,  and  has  never  been  greater  than 
22°.  The  weather  is  very  variable,  and  on  the  lofty  summit 
of  the  Schneeberg  it  changes,  says  Blumenbach,  almost  every 
hour.  About  Annaberg,  in  the  south  of  the  Lower  Wiener- 
wald,  the  country  is  so  desolate  that  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Siberia  of  Austria. 


/ 


The  soil  of  the  Lower  Ens  differ*  much  in  productiveness. 

The  richest  tracts  are  in  the  centre  of  the  province,  h 

continence  or  the  Ens  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Pulnafehl  on 

lit  hank  of  the  Danube;  and  on  the   left  hunk,  from 

Krem-  nd  until  they  spread  over  the  south-eastern 

Brts  of  the   Upper  Mannharuberg  to  the   ulUux   of  the 
arch    info    the    Danube.      The    lands    about    the    lower 
March,  indeed,  which  ain  called  the  Marehficld,  are  a  Delta, 
cultivation,  might  baoomt  the  granary 
of  the  Au-  ropOlis.     There  is  an  extensive  level 

also  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  which,  in  parts,  U  extremely 
fertile.    On  the  whole,  the  Lower  Ens  does  not  rank  among 
the  more  productive  provinces  of  the  empire      It  k  a  mantl- 
ing rather  than  an  agricultural  province. 
The  Inhabitants  of  this  province,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  division  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  are  of  German 
After  the  Avari  were  driven  out,  it  was  re-peo- 
Bavarian*,   Swabians,  Saxons,  and   Franeonians, 
ly  indeed  by  the  first  mentioned;  a  circumstance 
ta  for  the  similarity  in  language  and  manners 
native  Austrian  and  hi*  Bavarian  neighbour. 
IS  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  the. 
Protectant*,  Greek*,  nnd  Jews,  with  a  few  Arme- 
HOO,  the   manner  of  native  born  inhabitants 
i 100  settlers  from  the  other 
of    Austria    and    foreign  parts.      In    1808   it  was 
10,  1,073,294:  and  in  1825,  1,182,395,  beside* 
about  50,000  persons  not  bum  in  the  province  :  the  present 
mralalmn  is  about  1,280,000.     The  proportion  of  males  to 
females  is  as  about  46  to  58.    The  number  of  bonsai  in 
18115  was   150,385:  in   1*27,   1^3,168*  and  it  is  at  present 
tarn  and  northeastern  dis 
re  many  Belavonians,  here  denominated  Croats.     In 
Jed  to  47,566,  and  in  1831  to  4G,789: 
the  deaths  amounted  in  1828  to  45,520,  and  in  1831 
in  1    jo  the  marriages  were  I : 
Nearly  owe  half  of  the  p  ie  voted  to  the  produc* 

tion    ot  regetahles,   and  wine;  and  of  this  about 

1,900.000  acres  are  under  the  plough:  yet,  in  spite  of  good 
httaban  nd  climate  are  so  little  favourable  to 

lb©  gr<  in,  that  wheat  and  rye  do  not  yield  mure 

tha1  it  mora  than  eight  or  nine,  and  oats  not 

grains  for  each  grain  sown.    The 
Pact,  does  not  produce  corn  enough  fbf  its  own 
consumption.     The  quantity  of  meadow-land  it  estimated 
:  the  pastures  at  about  ,{8:2,000;  and 
about  1,228,000.     Peas  and 
es  arc  universally  cultivated,  particularly 
Isnnhartsberg.    Vegetables  arc  abundant,  and 
ml    Hemp  and  flax  an  cultivated,  hut  the  qua- 
erenl  and  not  equal  to  the  demand.     Saffi 

I  near  St,  Pitt  ten  and  Melk 


The 


octroy  about  112,1  of  ground,  and 

2,000,000  anltDfl  (about  31,000,000 
The  finest  vineyards  are  those  of 
Ting,    Klosterncuburg,  Griming,  and  some   others  in  the 
ild:    and    the    nines   of    Burgundy    and 
Champagne  have  long  been  acclimatised  in  soma  parte.   I  h 
mountat  produce  a  very  full-bodied  durable  wine. 

The  woods  and  for*  h  supply  both  fuel  and  limber, 

red  >o  much  from  neglect  thai  set  suffice 

rhe  country.     The  n  isive. 

of  the  Wiener waldt  are  chiefly 

Mooned  of  the  beech,  oak,  maple, linden,  elm,  alder,  pin*  and  fir, 
d  rattle  has  n<  red  from  the 


rived  during  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 

tea,     Tiie  v  I  not  exceed  300,000 

ii  of  it  is  of  a   very  superior  native 

rtabliehnients  for  breeding  horses  belonging 

ral  noblemen  have  dune  something 

toward  e,  this  branch  of  economy 

ctivity.     Sumo  writers  do  not  estimate 
e  than  57,000  or  60,000,    Independi 
in   many  of  the  upb 
tricta,  i  H  m ;k  of  10,  20, 

p  wards  of  one  half  of  the  whole  stock,  etUttlted 

improved  by  crossing  with  roeri* 

Hie  largest  tlocks  are  those 

te  yearly  weight  of  wool  obtained 

i»  about  l.rjD.onulb*.,  and   much  of  it   is  exported.     G^ats 

real  numbers.     Poultry  is  fed  on 

I  market.     Some  honey  and  wax 

made :  the  stock  of  game  is  much  diminished. 


The  mines  of  the  Lower  Ens  ore  not  of  any  great  im- 
portance.   The  Annaberg  no  longer  yields  silver.    There 
'i  mines  al  Reichenau,  PiiJ  u,  Rrdweie, 

Weitra,  and  other  spots,  but  the  quantity  raised  is  but  m- 
rotisiderable.  There  are  numerous  quarries  of  marble  and 
freestone,  &c*f  particularly  in  the  south  ;  gypsum  and  calca- 
reous rocks,  from  which  much  lime  is  made  are  abundant ; 
mill  stones,  granite,  slate,  alum,  potters  clay,  quai 

utg  glass  and  china,  and  porphyry,  are  among  the  other 
mineral  produeta  Coals  are  raised  in  the  south  and  in 
some  other  parts. 

The  Lower  Ens  ranks  next  to  Bohemia  in  a  manul 
ing  point  of  view;  and  the  principal  seats  of  industry  aiv 
ets  south  of  the  Danube,  the  northern  being  eh, 
cultural.     In  1811,  the  number  of  individuals  emph.- 
Efl  these  districts  was  lfi3,J71,  about  one-sixth  of  the  tl 
population  of  the  whole  province.      V\a\  and  hemp  \ 
are  spun  H  ilie  materials  are  nowti  ;  in  the  TJi 

Mannhartsberg  3800  hands  are  employed,  besides  Lni 
who  spin  fur  their  domestic  wants,  Litton  wool  is  also  Spun 
m  the  same  circle  by  band,  and  employs  between  5000  and 
6000  persons.  \n  1026  the  province  had  80  factories,  in 
which  224,519  s} undies  were  at  work,  Much  linen  is  woven, 
but  mostly  for  home  use;  and  the  linen-tape  raanulaci:- 
of  tSiegharts  occupy  above  1 000  hands.  Cotton^,  particular  1  \ 
of  the  finer  sorts,  are  manufactured  on   an  <  <-nle 

at  Vienna:  large  print ing-works  are  carried  on  at  Nouu- 
kircben,  Rriedau,  St.  rateo,  Kettenhof,  Stc.    Cotton  a 
broidery,  stocking*,  &eM  are  made  at  Vienna  and  elscwh 
The  woollen  manufacture  has  never  prospered  to  al 
extent,  although  there  are  some  large  factories  in  Vienna, 
at  Rittersdorf,  &cM  but  the  sdk  manufacture  has  men  to 
great  perfection  in  the  capital,  where,  even  as  far 

it  employed  above  9000  looms:  it  is  brisk  also  at  Lco- 
bersdorf,  Neustadt,  Katzeldorf,  &e.     Laces,   ironware, 
cutlery  :  tools,  copperware,    brasswork,  butt* 
and  trinkets;  artel.  bather,  glass,  tojra 

celain,  earthenware,  paper,  mi  rum  en  Is,  soap,  : 

form  so  many  additional  branches  of  industry 

The  Lower  Bu  Elaa  ■  considerable  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  foreign  parts,  by  means  of  its  COJ 
municatiniis  by  land  with  the  Adi  many,  Pi 

&c.,  and  hy  the  Danube  with  Huugaiy,  Turkey,  and  lhe 
East. 

The  various  scientific  institutions  and  schools,  both  in 
Vienna  and  the  several  towns  in  general,  afford  advantages 
to  this  pTOVi&CO  which  must  at  all   times  pro:  roe- 

parity. 

tong  the  towns  not  before  mentii  In   the 

Lower    Wiener wa Id,     Hamburg    on    the    Danube    2000, 

Bruck  on  the  Leitba  "2600,  Neustadt  1u,j(' 

burjgon  the  Danube  235%  Schweche)  2loo 

and  Medling  £050 \   in  the  Uppei 

Waidhefm  9109,  Tuln  on  the  Danube  1500,  Ip>  at 

fluanofl  of  the  Ipt  and  Danube  1 100,  and  Melk  oa  the  Da- 

nube    1020;    in    tin  700, 

Rot*  22G0,  Labb  on  the  Thuya   1 1 

lorfnOO,    S  .  1550,  and  Mis  and 

in  the  Upper  Mannrnrlshcrg,  S'ein  on  the  Danube  1700, 
Egenbi'  d  LAngenJ 

Tlie  province  of  the   Ureicu   Ens,  or  Upper  Avst 
forms    the  western   part   of  the  Archduchy,   and   is   situ- 
ated on  both  banks  oi  the  Danube,  but  churl)  on  the  south, 
I  48°  46'  N.  hit.    It  ihe 

duchy  of  Salzburg,  which  was  incorporated  with  it  m  the 
year   1816,     Its  boundaries   are,  on  the  north,  Bobera 
on  the  east  the  Lower  En*  or  Lower  Austria  ;  on  tl 
Styria,  Carlnthia,  and  the  Tyrol;  and  on  the 
Its  ar  hog  to  the  estimate  of  the  fjuarter-ma^ 

general's  v  Kngli&h  square  nttaa,ora!boul 

than  thai  I  he  three  i 

i  ick,  are  called  Uhl 

new  circle  of  the  Inn  and  Salzburg  or  Salaach,  ia  termed 
trim. 

Mm-        ViII, 

ket  a 

Pop,         <<n.\\  T<mui       VilL        Ji.ro. 

IfBdbl     -    i^oi  ,  so.v.ooo  Luu*      .    .'i.sao  i        ,.       iaA 

k     77?  .  i        ll       im        'fSW 

.  iwft  .  ISSW  9tfirsUlmr 

vs«is«cU,  svia  .  snwj"  r>.  tj«.ss7  »*««•*•, 

THao         BS7J0O0 

•  Cvmixiototj  C»Uc4  lhe  Duchy  of  S»liUurf, 
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The  Upper  Ens  is  a  mountainous  country :  the  parts 
South  of  the  Danube  contain  the  most  elevated  alpine  re- 
gions in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  those  north  of  it  arc 
intersected  by  lower  ranges  which  are  offsets  of  the  great 
Bohemian  forest  range.  The  Rhrotian  Alps  occupy  a 
small  portion  of  the  south-west,  and  terminate  at  the  Drei- 
herrenspitz,  from  which  point  the  Noric  Alps  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  southern  circles  of  Salzburg,  Hausruck,  and 
Traun.  The  highest  summits  in  this  part  are  the  Gross- 
glockner,  12,221  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  most  southern. part  of  the  Salzburg  circle;  the  Anko- 
gel,  11,798  feet;  the  Grosse  Wiesbach  or  Krummhorn, 
about  1 1,770 ;  the  Hochkar,  1 1,270 ;  and  the  Murauerkopf, 
10,070  feet.  All  these  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Salzach  circle.  There  are  many  wide  and  numerous 
small  valleys,  especially  the  noble  valleys  of  the  Salzach, 
Gastein,  Saal,  &c,  among  the  mountain  masses  that  over- 
spread the  land  south  of  the  Danube,  which  constitutes 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  Upper  Ens.  The  only 
level  country  in  the  province  is  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  Danube.  In  the  Miihl  circle,  which  is  north  of  the 
river,  the  most  elevated  point  is  the  Plockenstein,  close 
to  the  common  boundary  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Upper  Ens;  its  height  does  not  exceed  2177  English  feet 

Among  the  numerous  streams  of  the  Upper  Ens  there  are 
five  navigable  rivers :  the  Danube,  which  enters  the  province 
in  the  north-west,  below  Pa^sau,  and  quits  it  after  receiving 
the  Ens  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  circle  of  the  Miihl ; 
the  Inn,  which  forms  the  western  frontier  for  a  short  dis- 
tanco,  and  receives  the  Saal,  another  navigable  river  that 
divides  the  Upper  Ens  in  part  from  Bavaria ;  the  Ens ;  and 
the  Traun,  which  last  stream  flows  out  of  a  small  lake  not 
far  from  Aussee,  in  Upper  Styria,  then  crosses  into  the  circle 
of  the  Traun,  at  its  south-western  end,  turning  from  the 
west  to  the  north,  passes  through  the  Lakes  Halstatt  and 
Traun,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction  along  the  western 
side  of  the  circle,  throws  itself  over  a  precipice  60  feet  high 
near  Lambach,  washes  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
Wels,  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the 
Danube,  opposite  Steyeregg,  after  a  course  of  about  70 
miles.  It  is  navigable  after  quitting  the  Traunsee,  and  the 
obstruction  from  the  fall  at  Lambach  has  been  obviated  by 
a  side  canal  1020  feet  in  length.  Among  the  minor  streams 
are— the  Ayer,  which  unites  the  Mond  and  Kammer  lakes, 
and  joins  the  Danube  near  the  Zizelau,  the  Salzach  or 
Salza,  which  waters  the  south  of  the  circle  of  that  name, 
then  flows  through  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  past 
Salzburg,  and  falls  into  the  Inn  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Braunau,  the  Saal  and  Lammer,  tributaries  of  the  Salzach, 
and  the  Rana. 

The  Upper  Ens  abounds  in  lakes,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  largest.  The  Traun  or  Gmunder  See,  in  the  west  of 
the  Traun  circle,  6310  Vienna  fathoms  long  (39,437  English 
feet),  1570  fathoms  (9812  feet)  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and 
598  Vienna  feet  (620  feet)  in  its  greatest  depth.  The  Hal- 
statter  See  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  same 
circle,  inclosed  between  high  mountains,  4260  Vienna  fa- 
thoms (26,622  feet)  long,  1130  fathoms  (7062  feet)  broad, 
and  600  Vienna  feet  (622  feet)  in  its  greatest  depth.  The 
Atter  or  Kammer  See,  in  the  south  of  the  Hausruck  circle, 
10,300  fathoms  (64,375  feet)  long  and  1745  (10,906  feet) 
broad  ;  and  the  Matt  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon,  from 
its  crescent-like  shape),  which  lies  west  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Atter  See,  and  is  5600  fathoms  (35,000  feet)  long 
and  1070  (6687  feet)  broad.  There  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  smaller  lakes,  of  which,  in  the  Traun  circle  alone,  27 
have  been  counted.  Swamps  and  morasses  of  considerable 
extent  occur  in  many  parts,  particularly  near  the  Mond  and 
Traun  lakes,  and  in  the  Pinzgau,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Salzach,  in  the  south-west  of  the  circle  of  Salzach. 

The  most  celebrated  mineral  springs  of  the  Upper  Ens 
are  those  of  Gastein,  which  lie  deeply  embosomed  in  the 
valley  of  that  name  among  the  most  southern  mountains 
of  Salzach  in  47°  5'  N.  lat.  and  13°  8'  E.  long.  The  waters 
are  of  a  sulphurous  nature,  perfectly  pure  and  translucid, 
and  the  six  springs  vary  from  95°  to  112°  of  Fahrenheit 
in  temperature.  The  cold  mineral  waters  of  St.  Wolfgang 
are  also  in  much  repute. 

The  climate  of  the  Upper  Ens  is  much  colder  than  that 
of  the  Lower  Ens,  though  it  lies  in  the  same  latitude  ;  and 
much  more  so  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  The 
warmest  parts  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  On  the 
whole  it  is  not  insalubrious,  although  not  so  healthy  as  the 


adjacent  provinces.    The  annual  mortality  is  one  in  thirty- 
four. 

Many  extensive  tracts,  particularly  among  the  alpine 
masses  of  the  south,  are  extremely  steril.  The  valleys 
north  of  the  Tauern  group  in  the  Salzach  circle  abound  in 
clay,  limestone,  slate,  quartz,  &c.  The  low  lands  of  that 
circle,  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traun,  and  several  districts 
in  the  Hausruck,  and  the  western  tracks  along  the  Inn,  are 
highly  fertile. 

The  Upper  Ens  is  not  rich  in  native  products.  Marble 
however  of  peculiarly  fine  quality  is  found  in  the  Salzach 
circle,  where  black,  red,  blue,  and  parti-coloured  kinds 
are  obtained.  In  the  same  circle  are  found  alabaster, 
crystal,  gypsum,  garnets,  beryls,  topazes,  emeralds,  &e. 
Granite  and  sandstone  occur  generally.  There  was  for- 
merly a  much  larger  produce  of  metals  in  the  western  parts 
of  the  province :  gold  and  silver  are  however  still  found 
on  the  Gastein  range  at  Kauris  and  Schellgaden,  and  gold 
dust  in  the  Salzach  and  other  streams ;  copper  abounds  on 
the  Gerlos  and  in  the  valleys  of  Brunn,  Stubach,  Leogang, 
and  Ramingjstein,  in  the  two  last  of  which  much  lead  is 
got ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  iron  is  procured  from  the  moun- 
tains about  Hultau  and  Flachaw,  the  Hinteralp  and 
Bundschuh,  &c,  as  well  as  in  the  Traun  circle,  whence 
copper  and  lead  are  also  obtained.  Salt  abounds  in  tbe 
hills  of  Ischil  and  Hallstiitt,  and  in  the  Thunburg  near 
Hallein,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  about  55,000  tons. 
Cobalt  is  found  at  Zinkwand.  Coals  are  dug  in  several 
quarters ;  sulphur  at  Muhlbach  and  Grossarl  in  the  Sal- 
zach ;  and  there  are  extensive  peat-mosses. 

The  Upper  Ens  contained  755,891  inhabitants  in  the 
year  1815;  826,575  in  the  year  1825;  and  the  present 
number  is  estimated  to  be  867,000.  The  births  in  1828  were 
24,460,  and  in  1831,  24,035 :  the  deaths  in  1828  were  22,177, 
and  in  1831,  21,080  :  and  the  marriages  in  1829  were  5448. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Bavarians.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ens  and  Traun  are 
some  villages  peopled  with  individuals  of  Sclavonian  ex- 
traction. The  proportions  throughout  the  province  are  said 
to  be  five  agricultural  labourers  to  two  operatives,  one 
of  noble  blood  in  every  438  persons,  and  one  ecclesiastic  in 
every  260.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  predominant  reli- 
gion* and  there  arc  not  above  30,000  protectants  in  tbe 
whole  province.  The  average  issue  of  each  marriage  is  es- 
timated at  from  four  to  five  children. 

Agriculture  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the 
Upper  than  in  the  Lower  Ens.  The  quantity  of  land  under 
the  plough  is  estimated  at  1,162,510  acres:  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  arc  the  chief  crops ;  and  agriculture  is  con- 
ducted on  the  largest  scale  in  the  circles  of  the  Miihl,  Hans- 
ruck,  and  Traun.  About  35,600  acres  are  occupied  as 
garden-ground ;  about  1 15  only  for  vineyards  in  the  Mual 
and  Hausruck;  about  510,600  as  meadows;  and  1,106,800 
are  used  for  grazing  cattle.  It  is  calculated  that  1,346,960 
are  covered  with  woods  and  forests.  Very  considerable 
Quantities  of  potatoes  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  Upper 
Ens.  In  some  parts  the  produce  of  grain  is  so  small,  fcr 
instance  in  the  Viechtau  on  Lake  Traun,  that  in  the  best 
years  it  does  not  yield  above  three  grains  for  every  grain 
sown ;  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Traun,  on  the  contrary, 
wheat  produces  eightfold,  and  oats  tenfold  and  upwards. 
The  quantity  of  grain  raised  is  about  1,480,000  quarters 
annually. 

The  province  abounds  in  pastures  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  general.  The  race  of  horses  bred  in  the  Pinzgau, 
a  district  among  the  Alps  north  of  the  Salza,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  and  tallest  in  Europe:  they  are  gene- 
rally 19  hands  high.  In  1830  the  stock  of  horses  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Upper  Ens  was  46,950.  The  horned  cattle 
are  of  a  largo  breed:  the  stock  in  1830  was  85,579  oxen 
and  293,604  cows.  The  sheep  are  of  an  inferior  race, 
and  none  of  them  yield  fine  wool:  the  stock  in  1 830  was 
199,925,  a  diminution  of  15,498  since  1827.  Goats  abound 
in  the  upland  parts.  The  lynx,  wolf,  and  bear  are  occasion- 
ally met  with;  foxes,  stags,  deer,  marmots,  polecats,  squir- 
rels, martens,  hares,  and  wildfowl  are  more  or  less  pienufuL 
Fresh  water  fish  are  abundant :  and  the  beaver  and  otter 
are  at  times  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  MuhJ,  and 
Aschach.  The  pearl  muscle  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivulets 
Li  the  upper  part  of  the  Miihl  circle. 

The  manufactures  of  this  province,  though  less  exten- 
sive than  those  of  the  Lower  Ens,  are  considerable.  The 
peasantry  in  general  manufacture  their  own  linens  ud 
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and  make  what  leather  articles  they  require. 
Much  linen  thread  is  spun  as  well  as  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  on  which  above  15,(M)0  hands  are  employed  in  the 
Miihl  circle  alone,  where  there  are  upwards  of  5000 
looms  for  weaving  linens,  &c,  and  numerous  fact  one* 
where  linens  and  cottons  are  printed.  The  manufacture  of 
m  clothi  is  moat  extensive  at  Schwanenaladt  in  the 
Hauaruck,  Lintz,  Urfnhr  in  the  Miihl,  Wels,  Stejer,  and 
Hallein.  There  is  a  considerable  manufactory  of  wo ol 
and  carpets  belonging  to  the  crown,  in  Lintz ;  and  others 
in  V  baton  in  the  Miihl,  Neuhof,  &c.    About  St. 

WaUfe&ng  in  the  Traun  cloth  of  goats'  hair  is  prepared. 
Large  quantities  of  steal  and  ironware  tools,  &e.,  are  made 
in  l he  Upper  Bus,  particularly  in  Stcyer  and  the  districts 
the  south  otf  it,  at  Stcinhach,  Sierning,  Neuzeug : 
Stayer,  in  fart,  has  been  called  the  Birmingham  of  Austria, 
but  its  manufactures  are  of  coarser  workmanship.  1 
are  copper  and  brass  works  at  Ebenau  in  the  Salzach,  Ret- 
enrarnmg,  and  near  Wels.  The  preparation  of  wood  for 
domestic  and  olher  purposes  gives  considerable  employment 
to  all  the  parts  south  of  the  Danube.  Bleaching- grounds 
and  tanneries  are  numerous.  Paper,  glass,  leather,  earthen- 
ware, chemicals,  beer,  and  spirits  are  manufactured  pretty 
extensively*  , 

The  exports  of  the  Upper  Ens  are  very  considerable,  and 
consist  principally  of  salt,  timber,  and  wood  for  fuel,  \ 
linens,  woollens,  carpets,  ironware,  tools,  nails,  and  screws, 
cutlery,  tlax,  cotton -yarn,  cottons,  stockings,  cheese,  beer, 
cattle,  earthenware,    mill   and   polishing  stones,  stone    i  r 
building,  marble,  nnd  fruit. 
The  principal  towns,  independently  pf  the  chief  towns  in 
veral   circles,  are,  in  the  Miihl  eirele,   Freistudt  on 
Feldaist,  2200  inhabitants;    Urfahr,  or  lifer     Lintz, 
by  a  bridge  to  Lintz,  8600  ;   und  Stcycregg  on  the 
0  :  in  the  Hausruck  circle,  the  towns  of  Effer- 
looo  ;    Schwanenstadt ;   and  Grieakirchcn  :   in  the 
Trail ii  circle,  Ens,  on  a  sleep  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
suburbs,  380  nouses  and  3000  inhabitants; 
unden,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Traun  from  Lake  Traun, 
i  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  six  suburbs,  440 
puses  and  32j0 inhabitants, with  saline  springs  and  baths: 
emsraiinstcr.  built  round  a  hill  on  the  lull  bank  of  the 
Crems,  with  several  public  schools,  a  rich  abbey,  an  oh> or- 
atory, and  collections  in  natural  history,  &c,  and  950  in- 
habitants ;   Kirchdorf,  St.  Flavian,  Sermng(l2U0  inhabit- 
ants >,  and  Griinau  on  the  Alben,  1750.     In  this  circle  lies 
the  Balxkammergut  (Salt-domain  of  i he  Crown),  between 
lakes  Traun,  Atter,  and  St.  Wolfgang,  the  Salzach  circle, 
and  Styria  ;  it  contains  an  area  of  236  square  miles,  and  has 
res  and  hamlets,  24J0   houses,  and  16,200  inhabit- 
ants:   there   is   no    level    land   whatever  in   this  district 
The  salt-mines  yield  about  40,000  tons  of  salt,  and  it  is 
said  a  clear  revenue  of  upwards  of  70,000/.  annually.   Coals, 
alabaster,  and  gypsum  are  also  obtained  from  this  district. 
"ie  market-towns  of  Ischil  on  the  Traun,  with 
houses  and    1800  inhabitants,  two  salt-works,  saline 
[is,  and  a  theatre  and  hospital.    Hallstiilt,  on  the  lake  of 
that  >0  inhabitants ;  Luufeii.  with  370,  and  salt  and 

coal-works ;  Govern,  a  village  of  75U,  on  the  Traun,  and 
!i,  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Traun,  with  >ult~ 
%  saw-mills,  &c,  and  a  population  of  J  Inn. 
Salxkammergut  lies  between  47°  29*  and  47*JS1'N. 
UL,    und    13'  29'  and    13°  5l'  E.  Ions?.     In    the  SaUach 
circle  ate  the  towns  of  Hallein  on  the  Salzach,  where  there 
arv   salt- works  and  boiling-pans,  330  houses  and  5000  in* 
habitants,  and  Radstadt,  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

:-j.   In  this  circle  lies  the  beautiful  \ 
of  Gastciu  among  the  Alps,  from  30  to  40  miles  m  length 
aud  about  two  in  breadth,  in  which  are   '21   Village*  und 
including  Hof  or  Hof  in  der  Gastein,  the  chief 
e  id  the  valley,  and  the  baths  called  Wildbad-Ga 

ipwards  of  1200  visitors  in  the  season.  Gredig, 
with  its  rich  rnaible  quarries  and  prince's  well,  the  source 
of  the  Glauhach,  Ebenau,  where  there  is  a  manufactory  of 


.,  ana  ironware,  and  the  esteemed  springs  of 
1  brook  are  al&o  in  this  circle, 
-tern;   H  asset's  Archduchy    of 
Au9trin :    Roarer's  Statistics;    Historical  and  Statu 
Survey  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy  ;  Jenny's  Manual ;  $-c  ) 
ENSIGN,  a  commissioned  officer,  the  lowest  in  degree, 
and   immediately  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants  in  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.     One  of  this  rank  is  appointed  to  each 
id  the  junior  ensigns  are  charged  with  the  duty 


of  carrying  the  colours  of  the  regiment.  Ensigns  in  the 
regiments  of  foot  guards  have  also  the  rank  of  lieutenants. 
In  the  ritle  brigade,  and  in  the  royal  corps  of  artillery,  en- 
gineers and  marines,  in  place  of  an  ensign,  a  second  lieu- 
tenant is  attached  to  each  company. 

Among  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  appears  that  im  officer  existed  like  the  lieutenant 
of  a  company,  whose  rank  is  between  that  of  a  captain  and 
n,  ifrj  such  being  considered  superlluous,  and  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
the  post  of  the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the  colours,  on 
the  preservation  of  which,  in  action,  the  honour  of  the 
regiment  was  made  greatly  to  depend. 

When,  as  formerly,  a  battle  partook  far  more  than  at 
present  of  the  nature  of  I  melee,  the  loss  of  a  standard, 
which  served  as  a  mark  for  the  soldiers  under  each 
bndef  to  keep  together  in  the  fight  or  to  rally  when  dis- 
persed, must  have  been  a  serious  misfortune,  and  probably 
was  often  attended  by  the  total  defeat  and  destruction  of 
the  parly;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  the  point  of  honour 
respecting  the  colours.  A  French  military  author,  who 
served  and  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  intending  to 
express  the  importance  of  preserving  the  colours  to  the 
lost,  observes  that,  on  a  defeat  taking  place,  the  Hag  should 
serve  the  ensign  as  a  shroud ;  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  a  standard-bearer  who,  being  mortally  wounded,  tore  the 
flag  from  its  staff  and  died  with  it  wrapped  about  hi*  body. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  related  of  Don  Sebastian,  kin?  of 
Portugal,  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar,  and  of  a  young  officer 
named  (Jhalclicr  at  the  taking  of  Taillebourg,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Huguenots. 

In  the  ant  lent  French  service,  the  duty  of  carrying  the 
oritlamme  at  the  bead  of  the  army  was  confided  to  a  man 
of  rank,  and  also  of  approved  valour  and  prudence-  the 
post  was  held  for  life. 

The  price  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  foot  guards  is 
1'JOoV.,  and  his  daily  pay  is  3j,  6s£ ;  in  the  regiments  of  the 
tine  the  price  is  45li/.,  and  the  daily  p 

ENTABLATURE.    [Civil  Architecture  ;  Column.] 

IN  TAIL     [Evtvte.] 

ENTALO'PHORA.      [SERTtTLABKSA.J 

ENTERITIS,  Inflammation  qf  the  Intestine*.  The  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  con- 
stitute an  extensive  and  highly  imp  diseases, 
several  of  which  are  properly  designated  by  ipeettc  names, 
since  they  have  a  peculiar  seat,  and  require i  peenHar  treat- 
ment. Enteritis  is  one  of  these.  Tins  term  u  id  to 
denote  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  external  or  I'critoneal 
Of  the  intestines.  When  mlluinmstion  ii  Mated  ex- 
clnsivelv  or  chiefly  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines, 
both  the  local  and  the  constitutional  affection  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  ii  produced  when  intlammation  is 
seated  in  the  mucous  coat.  It  is  therefore  with  pood  lea- 
son  that  these  diseases  arc  (listing imbed  by  different  names. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  enteritis  are  pain  in  the 
bowels,  vomiting,  invincible  constipation,  fever,  and  sudden 
and  great  prostration  of  strength. 

The  pain  is  often  exceedingly  severe,  and  is  usually  espe- 
cially acute  about  the  navel.  The  intlammation  may  be 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  internes,  or  its  seat  may 
ry  extensive.  The  pain  is  felt  in  the  part  in  which 
the  intlammation  b»  seated;  hence  the  pain  ■  occasionally 
restricted  to  a  particular  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  far  more 
commonly  it  is  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  itf  and,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  is  peculiarly  severe  about  the  nave!.  The 
pain  is  constantly  present  ;  it  is  never  for  a  moment  entirely 
absent;  but  it  is  occasionally  very  much  aggravated  in  pa- 
roxysms. It  is  always  greatly  increased  by  pressure  H 
the  scat  of  the  part  mtlamcd.  Though  severe  pain  be  a 
t  oust  ant  attendant  on  enteritis,  yet  occasionally  cases 
occur  in  which  the  pain  is  never  so  great  as  to  occasion 
much  alarm,  and  these  insidious  attacks  are  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

The  vomiting,  though  occasional! v  absent,  is  pretty  con- 
stantly present,  and  is  sometime:*  frequent  and  most  dis- 
tressing. In  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  vomit ing 
there  is  a  sense  of  nausea.  It  has  been  thought  that  when 
the  vomiting  is  urgent,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  inflam- 
mation has  extended  to  the  stomach;  but  the  inspection  of 
the  body  after  death  has  f  illy  <diown  that  there  may  be 
most  distressing  vomiting  when  not  the  least  appearance  of 
disease  can  be  traced  in  the  stomach. 

Obstinate  constipation  is  a  diagnostic  mark  off  enteritis. 
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It  is  not  indeed  invariably  present,  but  it  is  present  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  cases,  that  when  absent  it  must  be 
considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Its  absence 
should  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  nature  of  the 
attack  if  the  other  symptoms  are  present. 

More  or  less  fever  is  always  present.  The  skin  is  usually 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  heat  is  often  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
chilliness  or  by  a  distinct  rigor.  The  tongue  is  usually 
white  and  furred ;  there  is  much  thirst,  and  the  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  sharp,  and  incompressible. 

The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  peculiar.  The 
features  are  sharp  and  compressed ;  in  severe  cases,  and  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  advanced  stage  quite  sunk ;  the  ex- 
pression is  anxious  and  wild,  and  the  first  glance  conveys  to 
the  beholder  an  irresistible  conviction  that  the  individual  is 
labouring  under  some  intense  internal  disease. 

The  impression  upon  the  powers  of  life  is  so  great  and 
rapid  that  the  patient  is  far  more  exhausted  after  a  few 
hours'  illness  in  this  disease  than  after  an  attack  of  as  many 
days'  duration  in  most  other  acute  maladies.  This  rapid 
and  extreme  prostration  is  highly  characteristic  of  enteritis, 
and  if  it  be  combined  with  any  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  described,  should  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence, 
in  an  intense  form,  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject 

As  the  inflammation  advances  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid  and  feeble ;  the  abdomen  swollen,  tense,  and  tympa- 
nitic; the  prostration  increases;  the  skin,  instead  of  being 
hot,  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  extremities,  more 
especially,  are  cold. 

The  inflammation  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  terminate 
in  gangrene.  Before  this  event  happens  it  is  usually  con- 
ceived that  the  inflammatory  action  extends  from  the  peri- 
toneal to  the  muscular  coat,  and  that  in  the  most  intense 
cases  all  the  coats  of  the  intestine  become  involved.  The 
signs  that  mortification  has  taken  place  are  cessation  of  pain, 
hiccup,  increased  frequency  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
greater  collapse  of  the  countenance,  and  increased  prostra- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  that  often  when  the  patient 
dies  under  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mortification,  on  the 
examination  of  the  intestine  alter  death,  nothing  can  be 
detected  but  the  usual  appearances  of  inflammation ;  there 
is  no  trace  of  a  gangrenous  spot ;  death  is  produced  by  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammation. 

The  brain  usually  remains  unaffected  to  the  end;  the 
mental  faculties  are  but  little  impaired ;  but  sometimes,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  mind  becomes  confused  and  wan- 
dering, and  occasionally  delirium  sets  in  early— a  certain 
sign  mat  the  disease  is  of  extraordinary  intensity. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  disease  are  acrid  and  indiges- 
tible matters  taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantity ; 
habitual  full  living  on  highly  seasoned  food ;  the  accumu- 
lation of  hardened  faxes,  cold  drinks,  especially  when 
the  body  had  been  previously  overheated.  But  perhaps  the 
most  common  cause  of  the  disease  is  cold,  combined  with 
moisture,  applied  either  directly  to  the  abdomen,  or  to  the 
body  generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. It  is  also  frequently  superinduced  by  strangulated 
hernia ;  and  on  the  sudden  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  of 
enteritis  the  abdomen  should  always  be  carefully  examined 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  hernia  be  present.  It 
may  also  be  caused  by  an  event  which  cannot  be  known 
until  after  death — the  involution  of  one  fold  of  the  intestine 
within  another  (intussusception  or  volvulus),  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  complete  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels. 

Enteritis  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  dis- 
ease excepting  colic,  and  the  relation  between  these  two 
affections  is  so  close  that  severe  colic  is  very  apt  to  lapse 
into  enteritis ;  and  this  it  is  very  important  that  the  prac- 
titioner should  bear  in  mind.  But  when  colic  exists  as  a 
distinct  disease  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  enteritis  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  and  of  the  prostration  so  character- 
istic of  enteritis ;  by  the  occurrence  of  the  pain  more 
decidedly  in  paroxysms  with  intervals  of  complete  ease; 
by  the  diminution,  not  the  increase,  of  the  pain  on  pressure, 
and  by  the  strikingly  different  state  of  the  pulse. 

Enteritis  may  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant 
a  day  old,  to  the  man  who  reaches  the  extreme  term  of 
human  life.  It  may  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Its 
attack  is  often  sudden,  and  it  sometimes  proves  fatal  with 
frightful  rapidity.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  person 
apparently  in  sound  health  to  be  destroyed  by  this  disease 


within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack. 

Hence  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  its  early  symp- 
toms, and  the  necessity  of  attacking  it  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  vigour.  The  ordinary  remedies  for  in- 
flammation must  be  employed  with  decision.  The  character 
of  the  pulse,  the  sunk  countenance,  the  prostration  of 
strength  may  appear  to  contra-indicate  blood-letting ;  but 
these  are  false  indications,  and  if  regarded,  the  event  wiH 
be  fatal.  After  a  copious  bleeding  the  pulse  often  dimi- 
nishes in  frequency  and  increases  in  strength ;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  improves,  and  the  vital  energies 
recover,  as  if  the  system  were  relieved  of  an  oppressive  load. 
Bleeding  must  be  carried  as  far  as  possible,  until  it  appears 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  inflammatory  action. 
It  is  a  very  useful  practice  to  bleed  from  the  arm  two  or 
three  times  in  succession,  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
hours,  if  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  do  not  abate. 

It  is  without  doubt  highly  desirable  to  procure  evacua- 
tions from  the  bowels ;  but  the  disease  is  to  be  cured  by  the 
removal  of  the  inflammation,  not  by  opening  the  bowels. 
Death  often  takes  place  though  the  bowels  are  opened,  and 
the  fatal  event  is  not  un frequently  hastened,  if  not  brought 
about,  by  the  acrid  nature  of  the  cathartics  given  to  remove 
the  constipation.  These  acrid  cathartics,  if  they  open  the 
bowels,  do  not  necessarily  save  the  patient ;  and  if  they 
do  not  open  the  bowels  they  greatly  increase  the  inflam- 
mation. Only  the  mildest  aperients  should  be  empfejed. 
This  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  judicious  em- 
ployment of  calomel  and  opium  is  attended  with  the  best 
results. 

Colic  is  often  converted  into  enteritis,  or  a  case  of  ente- 
ritis mistaken  for  colic  is  frightfully  aggravated,  by  taking 
spirituous  cathartics,  as  tincture  of  rhubarb,  for  the  relief 
of  the  pain.  In  no  case  whatever  should  any  vinous  or 
spirituous  cathartic  be  taken  for  pain  in  the  bowels,  how- 
ever slight,  without  the  sanction  of  a  medical  man.  Persons 
continually  sacrifice  their  lives  by  taking  brandy,  or  a  large 
dose  of  some  tincture,  for  what  they  call  spasm  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels.  The  so-called  spasm  oftentimes  is  in- 
flammation, which  the  stimulus  of  the  alcohol  increases 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  disease  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained by  any  remedies  that  can  be  employed. 

ENTOMO'LOGY,  that  branch  of  science  which  treat* 
upon  insects.  The  term  entomology  literally  signifies  a 
discourse  upon  insects,  it  being  derived  from  the  two  Greek 
words  entomon,  an  insect,  and  logos,  a  discourse. 

The  term  entoma  was  first  applied  to  these  animals  by 
Aristotle,  and  is  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  insects 
(whence  is  derived  the  English  name  insects),  both  having 
reference  to  a  striking  character  exhibited  in  the  inteet 
tribe,  that  of  having  the  body  insected,  or,  as  it  were,  eat 
and  divided  into  numerous  segments.    [Insect.] 

ENTOMOSTO'MATA,  De  Blainville's  name  for  his 
second  family  of  his  first  order,  Siphonobranchiata,  of  his 
first  subclass,  Paracephalophora  Dioiea,  of  his  second  class, 
Paracephalophora,  of  Malacozoa.  This  family  appeals  to  bt 
nearly  the  same  with  the  genus  Buocinum  of  Linnssus,  and 
is  thus  characterized  by  De  Blainville : — 

Animal  spiral,  with  the  foot,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
shell,  rounded  in  front.  Mantle  provided  in  front  of  the 
respiratory  cavity  with  a  long  canal  always  uncovered, 
which  the  animal  uses  as  an  organ  of  prehension.  Heed 
furnished  with  a  single  pair  of  blackish  tentacuta,  which 
carry  the  eyes  on  an  enlargement  (renflement)  of  the  half 
of  their  base.  Mouth  armed  with  a  proboscis,  as  in  the 
preceding  family  (Siphonostomata),  without  any  labial  tooth, 
but  with  a  small  tongue.  Organs  of  respiration  formed  by 
two  unequal  pectinated  branchiae.  Organs  of  generaim 
— termination  of  the  oviduct  in  the  females  at  the  light 
side,  at  the  entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity.  Tenninatioa 
of  the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  flattened 
contractile  excitatory  appendage,  situated  at  the  right  «de 
of  the  neck.  Shell  very  variable  in  form,  whose  opening 
sometimes  very  large,  and  sometimes  very  small,  is  without 
an  apparent  canal,  or  with  a  very  short  one  suddenly  re- 
curved upwards,  but  always  more  or  less  deeply  notched 
anteriorly.  Operculum  horny,  unguiform,  oval,  subeon- 
centric,  with  the  summit  a  little  marked  and  marginal. 

De  Blainville  observes  that  this  family  differs  evidently 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Siphonostomata,  whether  in  the 
soft  parts  or  in  the  shell.  The  species  which  it  embrace! 
are  not  all  absolutely  marine,  though  a  very  great  number 
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of  them  are:  some  live  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  a  very 
small  number  are  entirely  fluviatile 
Genera. 

Turriculated. 
Cerithiura. 
Animal  very  much  elongated,  the  mantle  prolonged  into 
a  canal  at  its  right  side,  hut  without  a  distinct  tune ;  the 
foot  terminated  by  a  depressed,  proboscidiform  muzzle ; 
tentacula  very  distant,  with  large  rings,  swollen,  as  it  were, 
in  the  lower  part  of  their  length,  and  carrying  the  eyes  at 
the  summit  of  this  enlargement.  Mouth  terminal,  in  the 
form  of  a  vertical  slit,  without  any  labial  tooth,  and  with  a 
very  small  tongue  furnished  with  regularly  disposed  re- 
flexed  teeth.    A  single  straight  branchuu 


An  inn!  of  CeritUoai  TVrieMopiam.  and  shall  of  Caritiunaa  peJuatre. 

Shell  more  or  less  turriculated,  tuberculous;  aperture 
small,  oval,  oblique ;  the  columellar  border  very  much  ex- 
cavated, callous;  the  right  lip  sharp-edged,  and  dilating  a 
Bttle  with  age.  Operculum  horny,  oval,  rounded,  sub- 
swal,  and  striated  on  its  external  surface,  sunk,  and  bor- 
dered on  its  internal  surface. 


which  have  evidently  a  small  canal  very  short, 
and  obliquely  recurved  towards  the  back. 
Example,  Cerithium  Vertogus.     Locality,  Indian  Ocean 
sad  Moluccas  (Lamarck). 

0. 
Species  which  have  a  still  smaller  canal,  but  straight 
throughout,  and  a  well-formed  sinus  at  the  posterior  union 
of  the  two  borders. 

Example,  Cerithium  Aluco.   Locality,  Indian  Oceait  and 
Moluccas  (Lam.). 

7- 
Species  whose  aperture  is  divided  into  three  by  the 
shutting  of  the  short  anterior  tube,  and  that  of  the  pos- 
terior sinus.    (Genus,  Triphore,  or  Tristome,  Deshayes.) 
Triforist  Deshayes. 
Example,  Cerithium  Tristoma. 

d. 
Species  which  have  a  small  straight  canal,  and  the 
whorls  of  the  spire  flat  and  ribanded,  with  a  deep  umbi- 
licus, two  decurrent  plaits  on  the  columella,  and  one  on 
the  right  lip.    (Genus,  Nerinea,  Def ranee.) 
Example,  Cerithium  Nerinea. 
c 
Species  which  have  no  canal,  but  a  simple  notch,  and 
whose  right  lip  is  much  dilated  in  age.     (Genus,  Pota- 
mides,  Brongniart ;  Pyrazus,  De  Montfort.) 
Example,  Cerithium  palustre.    Locality,  coasts  of  the 
last  Indies,  in  the  salt  marshes  (Lam.). 

Species  whose  aperture,  without  a  canal,  is  a  little 
notched  in  front  ana  rear,  the  notch  being  replaced  by  a 
sinus ;  the  columellar  border  curved  in  its  middle ;  the 
right  lip  not  dilated.  (Genus,  Pinna,  Lam.) 
Example,  Cerithium  Madagascariense. 
De  Blainville  makes  the  genus  Cerithium,  as  established 
by  him,  contain  fifty-six  species  characterized  by  Lamarck : 
ftdding  that  the  greater  pact  are  marine,  but  many  from  the 


mouths  of  rivers,  and  some  entirely  lacustrme,  and  that  there 
is  but  one  belonging  to  the  French  seas  (nos  mere),  whilst 
more  than  a  hundred  fossil  species  are  found  in  France  and 
Italy.  M.  Defrance  s  genus  Nerinea,  he  remarks,  would 
be  better  placed  an.  ong  the  Pyramidelke. 


a,  Cerithfctm  Madagaicarienae  (Lam.);  b.  C.  Madagaacarienae  (Phono, 
Lam.),  according  to  De  Blainville.  N.  B.  It  ia  not  clear  that  theae  are  not 
the  Mine  apeciea/notwituatanding  the  comparative  amoothness  of  6. 

Lamarck  places  Cerithium  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  section  (CanalifSres)  of  his  Zoophagous  Tr ache  ft  pods, 
immediately  after  Turritella,  the  last  of  his  Phytiphagoue 
(Plant-eating)  Trachelipods. 

Cuvier  gives  it  a  position  after  Purpura,  Cassis,  and 
Terebra,  and  before  Murex.  This,  as  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hoffman  observe  in  their  interesting  paper 
on  the  anatomical  structure  of  Cerithium  Telescopium, 
would  imply  a  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  adapted 
for  boring  shells,  according  to  the  known  habits  of  Murex, 
and  certain  allied  genera ;  but,  they  remark,  a  single 
glance  at  Adanson's  figure  is  sufficient  for  conviction  that 
the  animal  is  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Trochoid** ; 
and  that  Lamarck  judged  rightly,  according  to  the  evidence 
before  him,  in  placing  it  on  the  confines  of  his  two  great 
classes.  This  is  corroborated,  they  add,  by  the  little  addi- 
tional information  of  M.  Sander  Rang,  who  describes  the 
mouth  as  toothless,  but  furnished  with  a  small  tongue. 

M.  Sander  Rang  states  that  this  genus,  so  numerous  in 
species  both  living  and  fossil,  contains  only  marine  animals ; 
but,  nevertheless,  there  are  some  of  them  which  live  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  and  these  are  precisely  the  individuals 
which  M.  Brongniart  has  united  to  form  the  genus  Potamides, 
which  cannot  be  adopted  in  zoology,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  rest  upon  sufficiently  marked  characters.  M.  Rang 
adopts,  generally,  the  divisions  of  De  Blainville  with  appro- 
bation, but  he  rejects  the  Bixth  group  (?),  which  compre- 
hends the  genus  Pirena,  which  Rang,  following  the  example 
of  M.  de  Ferussac,  places  with  Melanopsis.  Rang  agrees 
with  De  Blainville  in  thinking  that  the  division  containing 
Defranoe's  Nerinea  is,  perhaps,  doubtful,  and  that  its  posi- 
tion would  be  better  near  tne  Pyramidellce.  He  observes 
that  they  have  in  France  but  two  or  three  living  Cerithia ; 
but  a  great  number  of  fossil*  species. 

Deshayes  makes  the  number  of  living  species  eighty- 
seven  ;  not  reckoning  Triforis,  of  which  he  gives  three 
species,  nor  Pirena,  of  which  he  also  gives  three ;  of  the 
latter  Lamarck  records  four. 

Anatomy ,  Habits,  $c.— Our  limits  make  it  necessary  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  paper  of  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
A.M.,  and  G.  H.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  for  the  anatomy  of  Ceri- 
thium (Zool.  Journ.,  vol.  v.,  p.  431).  Adanson,  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  one  of  the  species,  says  that  it  lives  in  the 
sand  amongst  grass  and  mangroves,  reeding  on  '  scolopen- 
dres,'  and  other  small  marine  worms.  The  individual  which 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  investigation  by  Mr.  Ber- 
keley and  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  which  was  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, though  placed  in  fresh  sea-water,  the  utmost  care 
being  taken  to  renew  it  frequently,  and  though  all  kinds  of 
marine  substances  were  supplied  to  the  animal  for  food, 
refused  all  nourishment,  contenting  itself  with  simply  walk- 
ing over  the  substances,  and,  in  so  doing,  touching  them 
1  3M2 
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with  its  proboscis.  As  it  would  not  feed,  this  individual 
was  killed  by  immersion  in  spirit.  The  other  specimen, 
which  was  anatomized  by  the  zoologists  above  mentioned, 
was  brought  from  Ceylon.  Mr.  Gray  (March  25,  1834) 
read  a  note  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  giving  an 
account  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  two  living  specimens 
of  Cerithium  armatum,  which  had  been  obtained  at  the 
Mauritius,  and  had  been  brought  from  thence  in  a  dry  state. 
That  the  inhabitants  of  land  shells  will  remain  alive  without 
moisture  for  many  months,  is,  he  remarked,  well  known. 
[Bulinus,  vol.  vi.,  p.  8].  He  had  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  various  marine  Mollusca  wiH  retain  life  in  a  state  of 
torpidity  for  a  considerable  time ;  some  facts,  in  illustration 
of  which,  he  had  communicated  to  the  Society  (Zool.  Proc., 
part  i.,  p.  116).  The  present  instance  included,  however,  a 
torpidity  of  so  long  a  continuance  as  to  induce  him  to  men- 
tion it  particularly.  The  animal,  though  deeply  contracted 
within  the  shell,  was  apparently  healthy,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  It  emitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  bright 
green  fluid,  which  stained  paper  of  a  grass-green  colour :  it 
also  coloured  two  or  three  ounces  of  pure  water.  This 
green  solution,  after  standing  twelve  hours  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  became  purplish  at  the  upper  part ;  but  the  paper 
retained  its  green  colour  though  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
A  specimen  of  C.  Telescopium,  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Mr. 
6.  B.  Sowerby  in  sea-water,  lived  out  of  water  in  a  small 
tin  box  for  more  than  a  week.  Cerithium  has  been  found 
in  the  sea  on  various  bottoms,  and  in  estuaries,  at  a  depth 
ranging  from  the  surface  to  seventeen  fathoms. 

Fossil  Cerithia. 

Deshayes  in  his  tables  gives  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary) 
Cerithia  at  220,  and  of  these  he  records  Cerithia  vulgatum, 
Latreillei,  doliolum,  giganteum,  alucaster,  sranulosum, 
and  bicinctum,  as  both  living  and  fossil.  He  gives  two 
fossil  (tertiary)  species  of  Pirena  and  two  of  Triforis.  The 
form  is  found  from  the  Supracretaceous  to  the  Oolitic 
group,  both  inclusive.  Potamides  is  recorded  in  the  weald 
clay  Sussex  (Mant.) ;  and  Nerinea  in  the  Oolitic  group 
(Bailly),  near  Auxerre,  St  Mehiel  (Meuse),  Kimmeridge 
Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Bernese  Jura,  Forest  Marble,  Oxford 
oolite,  Dorset  (Nerinea,  Goodhallii),  Inferior  oolite. 

Mr.  la*  (Contributions  to  Geology)  describes  and  figures 
from  the  Claiborne  beds  a  shell  which  he  names  provision- 
ally Cerithium  t  striatum ;  observing  that  he  is  by  no 
means  satisfied  in  placing  this  shell  among  the  Cent  Ma. 
It  has  a  stronger  resemblance  in  the  mouth  to  the  genus 
Melania,  but  being  a  marine  shell  cannot,  he  remarks, 
with  propriety  be  placed  in  that  genus.  De  Blainville,  he 
adds,  figures  a  shell  (Malacalogie,  pi.  21,  bis,  fig.  2),  under 
the  name  of  Potamides  fragilis,  which  certainly  ought  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus  with  this,  the  mouth  being  very 
nearly  the  same.  Until  more  species  shall  be  obtained,  Mr. 
Lea  has  forborne  to  create  for  it  a  new  genus.  He  further 
states,  that  there  have  been  no  Cerithia  yet  found  in  the 
beds  at  Claiborne,  although  they  abound  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  in  the  tertiary  formation,  there  being  137 
species  in  the  Paris  basin  alone. 

Melanopsis. 

Animal  furnished  with  a  proboscidiform  muzzle,  with  two 
contractile,  conical,  annulated  tentacula,  having  each  at 
their  external  base  an  oculated  peduncle ;  foot  attached  to 
the  neck ;  respiratory  orifice  in  the  canal  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  mantle  with  the  body.  Shell  with  an  epider- 
mis, elongated,  fusiform  or  conico-cylindrical,  with  a  pointed 
summit ;  whorls  of  the  spire  from  six  to  fifteen,  the  last 
often  forming  two- thirds  of  the  shell ;  aperture  oval,  oblong ; 
columella  solid,  callous,  truncated  at  its  base,  separated 
from  the  anterior  border  by  a  sinus,  the  callosity  prolonged 
upon  the  convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  forming  a 
canal  backwards ;  sometimes  a  sinus  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  right  border.     Operculum  horny,  subspiral. 

Habits,  $c. — The  genus  is  rather  tiuviatile  than  marine, 
contrary  to  Cerithium,  according  to  De  Blainville.  La- 
marck, who  gives  but  two  species,  M.  costata  and  M.  Icevi- 
gata,  speaks  of  them  decidedly  as  tiuviatile.  Rang  says 
that  the  genus  was  established  by  M.  de  Eerussac  for  fresh- 
water shells,  whose  callous  and  truncated  columella  did  not 
permit  their  arrangement  with  Melania.  The  latter,  in 
his  monograph,  divides  them  into  two  groups,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  those  species  which  have  a  single  sinus  at  the 
border  of  the  aperture,  separating  it  from  the  columella 


(Melanopsis,  Lam. ;  M.  buccinoidea) ;  the  second  consist- 
ing of  those  species  which  have  two  distinct  sinuses  at  the 
external  border  of  the  aperture,  one  which  separates  it  from 
the  columella,  the  other  situated  near  the  union  of  this 
border  with  the  penultimate  whorl.  (Pirena,  Lam.)  De 
Blainville  gives  the  following  division  of  the  genus. 
a. 
Subturriculated  species. 

Example. — Melanopsis  costata. 

Locality.— Syria  in  the  Orontes  (Lamarck). 


Melanopsis  costata. 

Oval  species. 
Example.-— Melanopsis  buccinoidea. 

T- 
Convex  species  (Especes  rouft&es).   v 
Example. — Melanopsis  Bouet. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Pirena  comes  more  appropriately 
in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  M.  de  Ferussac  and  M.  Rang 
than  in  that  allotted  to  it  by  M.  de  Blainville. 

M.  Deshayes  gives  ten  living  species  of  Melanopsis,  and, 
as  has  been  stated  above,  three  of  Pirena,  Lamarck  giving 
four. 

Fossil  Mxlanopsidbs. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  eleven  fossil  (tertiary) 
species  of  Melanopsis,  and  of  these  he  records  the  following 
species,  Melanopsides  buccinoidea,  Dufourei,  costata,  no- 
dosa, acicularis,  and  incerta,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). Of  Pirena,  he  records  two  fossil  (tertiary)  species.  - 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  Systematic  and  Stratigraphies!  List  of 
Fossils  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk  (Trans.  Qeol.  Soc*  « 
2nd  series,  vol.  iv.),  mentions  two  species  with  a  note  of  in- 
terrogation after  the  generic  name,  viz.,  M.  attenuata  and 
M.  tricarinata,  from  the  weald-clay,  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
Hastings'  sand,  Sussex.  He  also  alludes  to  a  third  un- 
named species  with  a  query,  from  the  Purbeck,  Books. 

Planaxis. 

Animal  unknown.  Shell  oval,  conical,  solid,  transversely 
furrowed ;  aperture  oblong ;  columella  flattened  and  truncated 
anteriorly,  separated  from  the  right  border  or  lip  by  a  sinus ; 
right  lip  furrowed  or  rayed  within,  and  thickened  by  a  de- 
current  callosity  at  its  origin.  Operculum  horny,  oval,  de- 
licate, subspiral. 

Lamarck  established  this  genus  for  certain  small  shells 
approximating  closely  to  the  PhasianelUe,  but  differing 
from  them  by  the  truncation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  co-    ,' 
lumella.    He  only  records  two  species,  viz.,  P.  sulcata  snd    I 
P.  undulata.    M.  Rang  states  tnat  he  possesses  six  well-    k 
distinguished  species.  jr 

Habits,  fa.— Planaxis  is  a  littoral  shell,  and  is  sometimes  p 
found  under  stones.  M.  Rang  says  that  he  had  bad  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  animal  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where  the 
rocks  are  sometimes  covered  with  them,  but,  having  lost  his 
notes,  he  is  unable  to  give  its  principal  characters.  Ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  the  animal  differed  very  little 
from  that  of  Phasianella.  M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  puts 
the  living  species  at  four. 

Example.— Planaxis  sulcata. 


PUuMudi  snloata. 

Fossil  Planaxks. 
Deshayes  in  his  tables  gives  five  fossil  (tertiary) 
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8ubula. 

Jkmmcu  spiral,  very  much  elevated ;  foot  very  short  and 
found;  head  with  extremely  small  triangular  tentacular 
bearing  the  eyes  at  their  summit ;  a  long  labial  proboscis} 
without  hooks  (crotchets),  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the 
mouth  equally  unarmed.  Shell  without  an  epidermis,  tur- 
riculated.  and  with  a  pointed  spire ;  whorls  smooth,  rib- 
anded,  bifid;  aperture  oval,  small,  deeply  notched  ante- 
riorly; external  lip  thin  and  sharp-edged;  internal  or 
columellas  lip  with  an  oblique  bourrelet  at  its  extremity. 
Operculum  oval,  horny,  lamellar,  and  as  it  were  imbricated. 

M.  de  Blainville  thus  characterizes  a  genus  which  he 
says  he  found  himself  compelled  to  establish  upon  examin- 
ing the  animal  brought  home  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard, 
the  shell  of  which  had  been  hitherto  confounded  with  the 
Terebra  ;  and  he  arranges  under  this  new  genus  all  those 
species  whose  shell  is  very  much  elevated,  whose  spire  is 
very  pointed,  and  whose  whorls  are  ribanded ;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  greatest  number  of  the  twenty-four  living 
species  characterized  by  Lamarck,  and  which  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  Bast  Indies  and  Australasia. 

Example.— Subula  metadata  (Lam.),  Buccinum  macula- 
turn  (Linn.). 

Locality. — Moluccas  and  Pacific  Ocean,  according  to 
Lamarck,  who  speaks  of  his  possession  of  a  specimen  taken 
on  the  shores  of  Owhyhee. 


Sbdl  of  Subula  mactiUtd,  and  last  whorl  of  the  ibell  with  the  animal  ami 
operculum  a. 

If.  Rang  observes  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  new 
observations  on  the  animals  of  these  shells  may  lead  to  the 
decided  line  of  separation  between  the  Subula  and  the  Te- 
rebtee. 

Turbinaceous ;  or  genera  whose  spire  is  moderately 
elongated,  rarely  subturriculatea. 
Terebra. 
Animal  spiral,  rather  elevated ;  foot  oval,  with  a  trans- 


Aalaal  of  Tetebra  (Vb  Kw •»)  from  Adtojoa,  sod  ibtil  of  Ttftbrs  TitUU,  i 


verse  anterior  furrow  and  two  lateral  auricles;  head  bor- 
dered with  a  small  fringe ;  cylindrical  tentacula  terminated 
in  a  point  and  very  distant;  eyes  but  little  apparent  at  tjie 
origin  and  outside  of  the  tentacula ;  mouth  without  a  pro- 
boscis; tube  of  the  respiratory  cavity  very  long.  Sltell 
without  an  epidermis,  inclining  to  oval ;  spire  sharp,  not 
much  elevated  or  subturriculated ;  aperture  large,  oval, 
strongly  notched  anteriorly;  columella  with  an  oblique 
bourrelet  at  its  extremity.   No  operculum.  (De  Blainville.) 

M.  De  Blainville  only  leaves  in  this  genus,  which  he 
thinks  ought  perhaps  to  belong  to  the  family  of  non-oper- 
culated  Entomostomata,  those  species  of  Lamarck's  Terebra, 
which,  in  their  general  form,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Buccina,  such,  for  example,  as  his  Vis  buccinie  {Terebra 
vittata) ;  because  De  Blainville  supposes  that  the  animal 
resembles  that  of  the  Miran  of  Adanson,  which  is  the  type, 
and  which  differs  much  from  that  of  the  subulated  species 
to  which  De  Blainville  gives  the  generic  name  of  Subula, 
Alene,  in  French. 

Habits,  Locality,  <$•<;. — Tho  species  De  Blainville  ob- 
serves, appear  to  come  from  warm  climates  only,  like  the 
Subula.  Terebra  (Lamarck)  occurs  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  17  fathoms.  The  species  sometimes 
creep  on  reefs  out  of  the  water,  but  within  reach  of  the 
spray. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  M.  De  Blainville 
and  of  M.  Rang,  Mr.  Grav,  on  the  8th  July,  1S34,  exhibited 
j  an  extensive  series  of  the  shells  of  Terebra,  and  enume- 
rated 45  species  (21  of  them  new),  all  of  them  either  in  the 
British  Museum  or  in  his  own  private  collection.  He 
stated  that  the  animal  has  a  small  foot,  and  a  very  long  pro- 
boscis, at  the  base  of  which  are  seated  two  very  small  tenta- 
cula ;  the  operculum  is  ovate,  thin,  horny,  rounded  behind, 
and  rather  tapering  in  front.  The  shell  is  covered  by  a 
very  thin,  pellucid,  horn-coloured  periostraca :  it  is  usually 
white,  variously  streaked  with  brown,  the  streaks  being 
often  interrupted  or  broken  into  spots  by  the  two  spiral 
bands  of  the  snell ;  one  of  these  bands  is  placed  near  the 
spiral  groove  and  the  other  on  the  middle  of  the  whorl. 
The  apex  of  the  cavity  is  frequently  filled  up  by  a  calcareous 
deposition;  but  this  deposition  has  never  been  observed  in 
Ter.  duplicata.  Mr.  Gray  divides  the  species  into  the  three 
following  sections.  1st  Anfractibus  sulco  spiraU  cingulum 
posterius  efformante;  labio  interiore,  temri  concavo.  He 
observes  upon  this  section,  that  the  cingulum  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  young  shells ;  and  that  the  internal  lip  is  very 
rarely  thickened  in  adults.  To  this  section  he  refers  30 
"species  (Terebra  maculuta,  Lam.,  &c.)»  15  of  them  new. 
2nd.  Anfractibus  sulco  syirali  cingulum  posterius  effiir- 
mante;  labio  interiore  incrussato,  subelevato.  He  observes 
'that  the  species  of  this  section  (seven,  five  of  which  are 
new)  somewhat  resemble  the  Cerithia  in  the  aperture. 
'3rd.  Anfractibus  sulco  postico  nullo.  Those  last  he  divides 
into  two  sub-sections  *  with  a  thin  internal  lip,  which  he 
subdivides  into  (a)  those  species  which  have  an  elongated 
slender  shell,  and  (b)  those  which  have  a  short  shell,  and 
I*  *  with  the  internal  lip  thickened  and  elevated,  and  the 
shell  short;  and  he  observes  that  these  approximate 
somewhat  to  the  Nassa,  but  have  neither  the  ii.ternal 
dilated  lip,  nor  the  external  thickened  lip.  This  third 
section  contains  eight  species,  one  of  which  is  new. 

Mr.  Gray  does  not  notice  Subula  of  De  Blainville,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  that  he  does  not  admit  the 
generic  distinction. 

Fossil  Subuljb  and  Terebra. 
De  Blainville  refers  to  his  genus  Subula  many  of  the 
fossil  species  which  had  been  considered  as  Terebra,  and 
which  coincide  with  his  definition  of  the  former  genus ;  but 
he  does  not  enumerate  the  species,  nor  draw  any  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  fossils  of  these  respective 
genera.  He  remarks  that  M.  Defiance  makes  the  fossil 
species  of  both  these  genera  seventeen,  of  which  five  are 
identical,  three  from  Italy,  one  from  Grignon,  and  one 
'from  Bourdeaux.  The  •  vis  scalarine  fossile  de  Parnes'  De 
Blainville  thinks  should  be  referred  to  the  genus  Terebra. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  Terebra  (of  Bruguiere 
and  Lamarck  we  presume,  for  he  does  not  notice  Subula) 
consist  of  44  living  species  and  16  fossil  (tertiary),  of  which 
last  he  considers  two  new  species,  and  Terebrce  Faval, 
strigilata  and  pertusa,  to  be  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
Dr.  Fitton,  in  his  stratigraphical  and  local  distribution  of 
the  fossils  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  records  T.  Port* 
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landica  as  occurring  in  the  Portland  stone  in  Dorset,  South 
Wilts,  North  Wilts,  Oxford,  and  Bucks.  Mr.  Lea  describes 
and  figures  three  additional  species  of  Terebra  (Lamarck] 
ironi  the  Claiborne  beds,  remarking  that  four  species  of  the 
genus  have  been  observed  in  England,  three  in  the  Oolitic 
group,  and  one  in  the  London  clay.  He  refers  to  the  16 
species  given  for  the  tertiary  by  M.  Deshayes,  and  says 
that  ten  of  these  are  found  at  Baden  (Miocene)  and  seven 
at  Bourdeaux  (MioeeneL  Here  is  evidently  an  error  in 
the  number.  He  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  had  observed  one 
species,  which  he  calls  simplex,  in  the  tertiary  of  Maryland, 

*  being  the  only  one  heretofore  observed,*  adds  Mr.  Lea, 

*  in  our  formations.' 

Bburna, 
Shell  oval  or  elongated,  smooth ;  spire  pointed,  u horls 
running  togetjfet  as  it  were,  without  a  marked  distinction 
of  suture:  aporfure  inclining  to  oval,  elongated,  widened, 
and  deejiU  notched  in  front;  right  lip  entire;  columella 
callous  posteriorly,  umhilicated  subcanaliculated  at  its  ex- 
ternal part. 

.hut ion. — The  seas  of  warm  climates ; 
andy  i  five  living  species,  Lamarck  refers  the 

locality  e  to   the    East  Indies  and  one  to   South 

America  afaBjterhaps  India. 


in  glabra  La. 

Fossil  Eiiurnje. 

De  BlainviUe  stales  in  bis  ■  Malacolope'  (1825)  that  no 

\m  had  then  been  discovered  in  a  fossil  state.     M. 

Rang  remarks  (11129)  in  his  '  Manuel'  that  there  are  fossil 

pecies.    Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  record*  live  living  species 

nd  one  (new  species)  fossd  (tertiary). 

Buccmum. 

To  avoid  repetition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  character 
of  the  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  for  a  general 
description  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Buckland  observes  that 
the  organ  by  means  of  which  the  carnivorous  Tracholipods 
bore  holes  through  shells  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
juices  of  the  animal  is  well  exemplified  in  the  English 
Species  Buceirnun  LapiUus  { Purpura  Lapillus)  and  Bucci- 
vum  umlatum.  The  proboscis  is  armed  with  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  set  upon  a  retractile  membrane  for  the  purpose 
of  perforation,  Mr.  Osier  (Phil.  Trans.,  1832)  gives  a 
figure  of  the  rasp-like  perforating  tongue  of  B,  undatum. 
iso  Dr.  Buckland*s  BHJgewater  Treatise. 
t  oval,  elongated,  with  a  pointed  but  mod. 
elevated  spire ;  aperture  oblong  or  oval,  deeply  notched  an- 
teriorly; right  lip  entire,  sometimes  thick;  columella 
simple  or  callous;  Operculum  horny,  oval,  subconcentric ; 
summit  but  little  marked  and  marginal 

Geograph-  hut  ion. — Very  vide.     Species  occur 

in  almost  all  seas.  Buccinum  glaciate  and  Buccinwn  Sabinii 
are  noted  in  the  supplement  to  the  appendix  of  Captain 
Parry's  first  voyage  as  lining  been  met  with  during  the 
period  in  whicli  the  expedition  remained  within  the  Arctic 
circle. 

Habits, — The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging 
from  the  surface  to  1 7  fathoms.  The  greater  part  of  the 
genus  ts  littoral. 

M.  De  BlainviUe  subdivides  I  I  into  many  sec- 

tions comprehending  the  true  Bun  ling  the  genera 

dtectrion  (B.  papillosujri)  and  Cyclops  (B.  mriteum)  of  De 


Mont  fort,  and  the  genus  Nassa,  Lamarck,     M.  De  Fer 
divides  the  genus  into  two  subgenera,  vts..   The  , 
properly  so  called^  of  which  B.  undatum  may  be  eon 
the  type,  and  the  Ebuma*.    M.  Sander  Ran^f  ad. 
arrangement.     We  confine  ourselves  to  the  true  B» 

The  species  are  very  numerous,     Desha >  tablet, 

gives  140,  and  new  species  are  continually  arriving.    Mr 
W>  Ly  tell  ton  Powys,  for  instam 
1835,)  four  new  species  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collect  V 

Example.— Buccinwn  undatum.      The   Waved  Whtlk. 


ti      "' 


Khell  of  Bueclitum  undatum,  an.l  Animal  (mat*)  croejnii*  »***  l*»  A***  «■* 
operctUnm. 

This  is  the  species  so  commonly  exposed  for  sate  as  fbod  on 
the  street  stalls  in  the  metropolis.     Pennant,  speaking  of 
another  species  that  occurs  in  vast  abund 
near  low-water,  namely,  B>  Lupiilus  i  Purjmra  I 
above   alluded   to,   remarks  that   it  is  one  of  the  1 
shells  that  produces   the    purple  dye,    analog 
Purpura  of  the  anlients  ;  and  Mr.  William  Cole,  ut 
thus  describes  (1684)  the  process  of  obtaining 
Purpura: — *  The  shells,  being  harder  than  m 
kinds,  are  to  be  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  with  I  hammer, 
on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  tirah 
downwards),  so  as  not  lo  crush  the  body  of  the  fish 
the  broken   pieces  being    |  ff,  there  will  appear  a 

white  vein,   lying  transversely  in  a  little  furrow  • 
next  to  the  head  of  the  fish,  which  nm-  md  «<it 

with  the  stiff  point  of  a  horsehair  pencil,  being  made  %hn\ 
and  tapering.     The  letters,  figures,  or  what  el»e  shiil  b» 
made  on  the  linen  (and  perhaps  silk  too),  will   presently 
appear  of  a  pleasant  light  green  colour,  and,  if  ]    - 
sun,  will  change  into  the  following  colours,  />.,  tfti 
about  noon;    if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  at 
rising,  and  so  much  before  setting;   for  in  ih< 
day,  in  summer,  the  colonel  will  come  on  so 
succession  of  each  colour  will    scarcely    be  < 
Next  to  the  first  light-green  it  will  appear  of 
and  in  a  few  minutes  change  into  a  sea-green 
in  a  few  minute  it  will  alter  into  ai 

from  that,  in  a  little  time  more,  it  will  be  of  a 
after  which,  lying  an  hour  or  two  (sup] 
shining),  it  will  bo  of  a  very  deep  purple-red, 
the  sun  can   do  no  more.     But  then  the  last  and  nrat 
beautiful  colour,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  at 
will   (the  matter  being  again  put  into  the  so : 
dry)  be  of  a  fair  bright   crimson,  or  near  to  the   i 
colour,  which  afterwards,  notwithstanding  use  »f 

any  stiptic  to  bind  the  colour,   will  continue  the  same,  if 
well  ordered,  as  I  have  found  in  handkerchiefs  th: 
been  washed  more  than  forty  times;    onlv  it  will  be  some- 
what  allayed   from  what  it  was  after   the  first  washing. 
While  the  cloth  so  wnt  upon  lies  in  the  sun,  it  will  ytdd  i 
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very  strong  and  fatid  smell,  as  if  garlic  and  asafcetida 
were  mixed  together.'    (Phil.  Trans.,  Abr.  II.  826.) 

We  have  inserted  this  account  here,  because  the  shell 
which  is  the  subject  of  it  may  be  more  familiar  to  our 
readers  under  the  Linnsean  name  of  Buccinum  Lapillus 
than  of  Purpura  Lapillus,  but  it  is  properly  arranged 
under  the  genus  Purpura. 

Fossil  Buccina. 

M.  Deshayes  in  bis  tables  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary;  species  95,  and  he  records  the  following  as  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary),  Nassa  not  appearing  as  a  genus 
in  liis  list, — Buccina  undatum,  reticulatum,  maeuhsum, 
mutabile,  clathratum,  neriteum,  Desnoyersi,  prismaticum, 
atperulum,  musivum,  inflatum,  polygonum,  UOrbignii, 
Linruri,  politum,  and  five  new  species,  the  names  of  which 
are  not  given.  l>r.  Fitton  in  his  *  Stratigraphies!  and  Local 
Distribution'  notes  two  species  below  the  chalk,  viz.,  B. 
ansulaium  and  B.  naticbide  in  the  Portland  stone  (N. 
Wilts,  S.  Wilts,  Bucks),  and  the  last-named  species  in  the 
Portland  sand  (Bucks).  Mr.  Lea  notes  one  species  (new), 
i  B.  Sowerbii,  in  the  Claiborne  Beds,  Alabama.  He  observes 
|  that  of  the  genus  27  species,  including  Nassa,  have  been 
I  observed  in  Great  Britain,  several  as  low  as  the  mountain 
limestone,  but  chiefly  in  the  London  clay  and  the  crag. 
After  repeating  the  number  given  by  Deshayes,  lir.  Lea 
says  that  the  genus  appears  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
the  upper  formations.  The  Pliocene  of  the  suh-apennines 
furnishes  27  species.  Bourdeaux  (Miocene)  21.  Paris 
(Eocene)  9.  In  America,  he  adds,  four  species  have  been 
found,  Mr.  Say  having  described  two  from  the  older  Plio- 
cene, Maryland,  and  Mr.  Conrad  two  from  York  Town,  Vir- 
ginia, also  older  Pliocene. 

Nassa. 

Animal  very  much  decreased,  with  a  very  large  foot  ex- 
tending beyond  the  body  on  all  sides,  but  especially  in 
front,  where  it  is  large  and  angular,  whilst  posteriorly  it  is 
insensibly  narrowed.  For  the  rest  like  the  animal  of  Pur- 
pura.  Shell  globular,  oval  or  subturriculated ;  aperture 
oblong,  notched  anteriorly;  right  lip  sharp-edged,  often 
plaited  within ;  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  large  callous 
plate,  extending  more  or  less  far.     Operculum  horny. 

Mr.  Lea  (Contributions  to  Geology)  says,  *  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  separate  this  genus  from  Buccinum  (although  La- 
marck united  them  after  having  made  the  division)  because 
they  certainly  form  a  very  natural  group.  Cuvier  separates 
it,  as  M.  de  Blainville  also  does,  into  a  sub-genus.'  M.  de 
Blainville  certainly  makes  one  of  his  sections  of  Buccinum 
consist  of  the  genus  Nassa ;  but  Rang  separates  it  decisively. 

Geographical  Distribution.  There  are  many  living 
species  mostly  from  the  warmer  climates.  A  very  small 
number  belong  to  Europe. 

Habits.  Much  like  those  of  Buccinum.  The  species 
have  been  found  on  reefs,  coral  sand,  sand,  sandy  mud,  and 
under  atones,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  15 
fathoms. 

Mr.  Powys  has  lately  described  eight  new  species  from 
Mr.  Cuming's  collection.  Example.  Nassa  nodi/era, 
Locality.  The  Gallapagos  Islands  and  the  shores  of  Pa- 
nama. 

Fossil  Nassa. 

There  are  many  fossil  Nassce,  as  the  reader  must  have 
collected  from  the  notice  of  the  genus  among  the  fossil 
Buccina.  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figures  a  new  species  from 
Claiborne,  and  adds  that  Mr.  Conrad  has  observed  in  the 
tertiary  of  Maryland  four  species,  three  of  which  have  been 
described  by  mi.  Say,  in  a  recent  state,  upon  the  American 
shore*.  The  genus  occurs  among  the  Gosau  fossils,  and 
Dr.  Fitton  in  his  Stratigraphical  Table  records  two  species 
below  the  chalk,  viz.,  N.  costellata  and  N.  lineata,  both 
from  Blackdown. 

*  * 

AmpuUaceous  Entomostomata,  or  those  whose  shells 
are,  in  general,  globular. 
Harpa. 

Animal  with  a  large  head,  without  a  proboscis,  having 
the  mouth  opened  below ;  two  anterior  tentacula,  conical 
and  very  much  approximated,  carrying  the  eyes  upon  an 
enlargement  situated  externally  a  little  below  the  middle ; 
foot  large,  furnished  anteriorly  with  a  sort  of  heel ;  siphon 
rather  large  and  a  little  elongated;  branchial  pectinations 


unequal,  two  in  number;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  at  the 
entrance  of  the  branchial  cavity  of  the  right  side,  orifice  of 
the  deferent  canal  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  voluminous 
excitatory  organ ;  vent  on  the  same  side. 

Shell  oblong,  more  or  less  convex,  generally  rather  deli- 
cate, enamelled,  furnished  with  regular  longitudinal  ribs ; 
spire  a  little  elevated  and  pointed,  the  last  whorl  very  large ; 
aperture  oval,  elongated,  widely  notched  anteriorly,  the 
right  lip  with  an  external  bourreleU  columella  simple, 
pointed  anteriorly.  No  operculum  according  to  M.  Rey- 
naud. 


Shell  of  Harpa  ventricon,  and  animal  crawling  with  iff  shall. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  ^Jj^^genus  is 
found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  and  is  more  especially 
abundant  at  the  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
whence  the  finest  of  the  more  common  species  and  the 
many-ribbed  harps  are  procured.  The  animal  is  said  to  be 
of  a  rich  vermilion  red.  The  fishery  is  principally  carried 
on  at  low  water  with  a  small  rake,  to  which  a  net  is  attached, 
on  sand-banks  at  night,  and  at  sunrise  when  the  harps  are 
probably  out  upon  their  feed.  They  have  been  known  to 
take  the  bait  on  the  fishing  lines  laid  for  olives  iOliva). 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  and,  afterwards,  M.  Reynaud  state, 
that  the  animal  of  the  harp  can,  sometimes,  when  attacked 
by  an  enemy,  disembarrass  itself  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
foot,  and  completely  withdraw  itself  into  the  sliell.  M. 
Reynaud  explains  this  phenomenon  by  giving  his  opinion 
that  the  transverse  laceration  which  causes,  in  the  move- 
ment of  contraction  exerted  by  the  animal,  the  separation 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot,  arises  from  the  resistance 
which  that  part,  too  voluminous  to  enter  the  shell  after 
the  animal,  encounters  from  the  edges  of  the  shell.  M, 
Rang  observes,  that  though  no  operculum  has  been  found, 
(and  the  animal  appears  to  have  been  carefully  examined,) 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  genus  among  those  which 
are  provided  with  one,  because,  in  the  first  place,  Harpa  is 
similarly  organised,  and,  in  the  next,  if  deprived  of  that 
appendage,  it  has,  at  least,  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  to 
take,  in  some  sort,  its  place. 

Authors  generally  make  the  number  of  living  species 
eight,  and  of  these  the  most  precious,  though  lately  greatly 
depressed  in  value,  is  the  Many-ribbed  Harp  (Harpa  tra- 
perialis.)  But  some  of  the  species  are  very  difficult  of  de- 
finition, though  others  are  well  marked.  The  shells  when 
in  fine  condition  are  great  favourites  with  collectors,  and, 
indeed,  a  drawer  of  fine  harps  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
beauty  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  with  their  mouths  downwards  and  from  the  sun 
and  light,  or  their  brilliant  colours  will  soon  fade. 

Example,  Harpa  ventricosa.    Locality,  Mauritius,  &c. 

Fossil  Harps. 
Only  two  species  are  recorded,  in  the  tertiary  formation* 
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De  Blainville  adds,  that  one  of  these  is  an  analogue,  hut 
Deahajfee,  who  eives  Paris  as  the  locality  for  both,  does  not 
rank  either  of  them  among  the  species  found  both  living 
and  fossil. 

Doliura. 

Animal  generally  resembling  that  of  Purpura.  Shell 
delicate,  nearly  globular,  veniricose,  furrowed  transversely ; 
spire  but  little  elevated,  pointed,  the  last  whorl  farming 
nearly  the  whole  at  the  shell  ;  aperture  large,  oval,  right 
lip  undulated ;  columella  often  twisted,  operculum  horny. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  seas  of  warm  climates, 
especially  those  of  India,  One  species,  Dolinm  galea,  in- 
habits the  Mediterranean.  The  species  are  often  found  on 
tome  of  them  are  very  large.  Seven  seems  to  tie  the 
greatest  number  hitherto  recorded,  andCuvier  has  separated 
the  species  into  two  sections,  \  iz. :  The  Tuns  iDolimn)  and 
the  Partridge  Tu  De  fcfontfort). 

Examples,  Dolium  galea,  and  Do  I  nan  pcrdix. 


ki   HISA  ■Mftl*  •!■«• 
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Shell  of  Dolium  Galon,  and  animal  denuded  ( diminished  % 

Fossil  Doha. 

Deshaycs  gives  but  one  fossil  (tertiary)  species,  and  that 

mum  f\  he  gives  doubtingty,  placing  it  in  the  column 

i  both  Uving  and  fossil  (tertiary).1    De 

Blainville  alludes  to  four  fossil  specie a,  iwo  of  which  are 

analogues,  according  to  Biocchi. 

Cassiduria. 
Animal  supposed  to  hear  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
of  Bucebtum  and  Purpura,  Shell  ovcud,  ventriooee,  with 
it  little  elevated;  aperture  long,  rather  narrow, 
with  the  anterior  canal  recurved ;  right  lip  furnished  with 
a  boufreUt :  columellar  lip  covered  by  a  large  callosity, 
often  grannlous  or  wrinkled.    Operculum  hoi 


m, 


CftuUUri*  echini,  phone 


GeograpJncaJ  Distribution, — The  seas  of  comparatively 
warm  climates.  Lamarck  gives  the  Mediterranean  as  the 
locality  of  two  species.  Rang  states  that  only  one  species 
is  European.  Do  Blainville  speaks  of  the  genus  as  inha 
biting  all  seas  except  that  of  the  North, 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  appears  to  be 
seven. 

Example,  Cassidaria  echinophora*  Locality,  the  Medi 
tciraneaii. 

Fossil  Cassidaria 

Desha  yes,  in  his  tables,  states  the  number  of  fossil  (ter- 
tian) species  to  be  eight;  and  of  the  ,  I 
phora  and  C.  Tyrrltena,  he  records  as  both  living  and  fowwl 
(tertiary). 

Oniscia. 

A  genus  separated  from  Cassidaria  by  Mr.  G.  B,  Sowerby, 
and  considered  by  him  as  having  its  place  next  to  that 
genus  in  the  natural  system.  It  differs  from  Cassit  ia  the 
canal  not  being  suddenly  reflected;  but  Mr.  Styweril 
that  he  has  seen  C as  sides  which  very  nearly  approach 
Oniscia  in  the  form  of  the  aperture,  and  in  the  *hon 
scarcely  reflected  canal.  He  thinks  that  the  genus  is  in 
termed iate  between  (  \a  and  Cassis. 

Shell  oblong,  subcylindrical,  apex  generally  rather  ob- 
tuse, spire  short,  sometimes  very  short ;  base  rather  acu- 
minated; aperture  longitudinal,  elongated,  extending  at 
the  base  into  a  very  short  canal :  outer  Up  thickened,  dea- 
tinulatod  wilhin,  and  rather  contracted  in  the  centre;  inner 
lip  expanded  and  covered  with  granules  (Sowerbv).  The 
outside  of  the  shells  is  tubercnlated,  cancellated,  or  ribbed. 
'Of  the  animal, '  says  Mr.  Sowerhy,  *  we  know  r 
hut  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  related  to 
that  of  Cassis,  and  that  it  has  an  operculum,  though  we 
have  never  seen  it.1 

Habits.— Littoral.     Found  in  coarse  sand. 

Three  living  species  arc  recorded,  one  from  th. 
Seas. 

Example,  Oniscia  cancelfata.  (Sowerhy's  Genera,  Onism, 
fig.  1,  %  adult;   3,  young.     N.B.  the   specii 
were  from  Mr.  Erode  rips  collection,   now  in   the 
Museum,) 


OnUcin  fan  cell  a  I  a.  ■dull. 

Fossil  Oniscia. 
One  fossil  species  only  is  recorded.     It  is  figured  by  1 
G.  B.  Sowerby  from  the  Italian  tertiary. 
Cassis. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Purpura. 

Shell  inclining  to   oval,  coir 
projecting,  nearly  flat;  aperture  oblique, 
with  the  anterior  canal  very  short  and  iv 
hack;  right  lip  (hick,  furnished  with  an  extei 
and  toothed  wilhin  ;  columellar  lip  callous 
and  marked  nearly  throughout  its  Length  v.  ith  tram 
long  teeth.     Operculum  horny,  very  rudimentary. 

fritf)hical  Distribution,— The  gem: 
pally  in  very  warm  latitudes;  two  or  th: 
found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Habits, — The  species  have  been  found  at  depths  i 
from  five  to  eight  fathoms  on  saiuU. 

Dethayea  gives  thirty  as  the  number  of  h 
These  are  divided  into  tv  by  Lams 

consisting  of  those  species 

relets  Pa,  for  example!)  No  second  u 

whose  spire  is  without  bourrelets  (C. 

De  Blainville  divides  the  species  into    ; 
the  first  consisting  of  those  whose  aperture 


ENT 

Up  nearly  straight  (C.  tttforom,  for  example);  the 
of  (hose  whose  aperture  is  suboval,  and  the  external 
vate<l  for  instanci 

iple,  (  n*m.     Locality,  West  Indian  Seas. 


n*U  ItiWruaa,  and  animal,  dermi!*!,  of  C»«ii  micas*  (Uiiaintslietl ) 

Fossil  Cassidks. 

ayes,  in  his  tables,  stales  the  number  of  fossil  fter- 

i  to  he  fifteen,  of  which  he  record 
i,   granulosa,    CTumena,    saburon,  l/tittfmta,  and  a 
•os  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 

Rieinula. 

nearly  entirely  resembling  those  of  Buodmtm 
Mantle  provided  with  a  tube;  foot  moch 
md  auriculnted,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  head  Mini 
with  conical  tentacula,  supporting  the  eyes  at  the 
of  their  external  surface ;  excitatory  organ  of  the 
»ry  large,  recurved  in  the  branchial  cavity.  Such  is 
inville's  description,  who  made  his  observation  on 
mule  horrible,*  Rtctttula  horrida, 
f  oval  or  ftiibglobular,  thick,  beset  with  points  or 
es,  with  a  very  short  spire ;  aperture  narrow,  long, 
notch  (which  is  sometimes  subcanilieulatedj  ante- 
right  lip  often  digitated  externally  and  toothed 
;  the  left  Up  callous  and  toothed  or  wrinkled. 
rulnm  horny,  oval,  transverse,  concentric  De 
lie  describes  the  elements  of  the  operculum  as  a 
ubricated, 

graphical  Dittrifwtion>—T>e  Blainville  says  that  of 
ecies  of  this  genus,  all  those  whose  locality  is  known 
■oin  the  Indian  Seas. 
/#. — The  species  have  been  found  on  coral  reefs  and 

laves,    in    his   tables,   gives  the   number  of   recent 
a<  fourteen,    De  Blainville  separates  the  species  into 

ns:  the  first  consisting  or  those  with  an  evident 

anteriorly   and  behind  the  aperture   (en  arriere  de 

II  iein  uta  digit  at  a  ;  t  lie  s  eeo  □  d  of  th  use  without 

,  and  beset  with  spines,  R. horrida;  and  the  third  of 

rithout  a  canal  and  tuberculous,  R.  moru*.     Ho  ob- 

that  this  genus  is  evidently  artificial :  thus  it  con- 

lie  species  which  is  a  true  AfurtX*  whilst  others  are 

approximated  to  certain  species  of  Turbine/ia  :    in 

e  two  or  three  plaits  on  the  columella ;  finally, 

!   the  in  scarcely  differ,  he  says,  from  the  true  Pur- 

nple.  Ruinvla  horrida* 

rfUltogaUVt  Canute*  ntfa,  tnticulmt,  and  cotretata, 
rir»li>  i»wl«f  lb*  name  of  (\prcrakitit,  wlitrh,  he  ■**■»  baa  no  op*r- 
Mr,  i*.  l\>  rSowt-rbv  ohj*cli  to  \U\*  giiwi. 

B8. 


Ricinula  horrida 

Fossil  Rici unite. 

De  Blainville  and  Rang  both  say  that  there  is  no  fossil 
Riciitula.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  one,  a  new 
species,  in  the  tertiary  formations.  (Bourdeaux,  Pax, 
Turin.) 

Cancellana. 

Animal  said  to  resemble  generally  that  of  Purjuni, 

Shell  oval  or  globular,  rather  convex,  reticulated,  thick, 
with  a  spire  slightly  elevated  and  pointed;  aperture  demi- 
oval,  notched  or  subcaniliculaten  anterior!)  ;  right  tip 
sharp-edged,  striated  within;  columella  nearly  straight, 
with  many  well  defined  plaits.     Operculum  horny. 

raphiad  Ihstributiott, — The  species  are  all  exotic, 
anil  the  inhabitants  of  warm  seas.  The  localities  of  the 
bulk  of  those  known  are  said  by  De  Blainville  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  and  African  seas  (but  see  below l 

//«&»"/*.— The  species  have  been  found  on  sandy  bottoms, 
at  a  depth  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  fathoms. 

De  Blainville  speaks  of  twelve  recent  species.  He  ob- 
serves that  the  genus  as  adopted  by  him  is  net  entirely  the 
same  a>  thai  DC  Lamarck,  who  gives  that  number.  De 
Blainville  withdraws  from  the  genus  the  species  whose 
aperture  is  evidently  canilicnlated,  such  as  C.  senticota, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  him,  ought  to  remain  among  the 
MunrtK  or  the  turriculated  Turbineltte.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirteen.  Mr. 
G.  B,  Sowerby  (*  Zool.  1W.,'  1532)  aesenbea  Twenty-two 
new  species  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Cuilring,  most  of 
thetn  from  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  Pari  fir  ndo  of  South 
America.  One  of  them,  ('.  unipHcata,  dredged  in  sand 
near  Panama  at  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  is  the  only  species 
known  to  Mr.  Sowerby  with  a  Bugle  fold  on  the  columella. 

Example,  Cancellaria  reticulata.  Locality,  Southern  At- 
lautie  Ocean  <  Lamarck). 


Caarelkru  reticulata. 

Fossil  Cancellaria, 

Lamarck  records  seven  fossil  species.  Rang  says  there 
are  a  good  number.  De  Blainville  observes  that,  according 
to  Def ranee,  there  are  twenty  species,  two  of  which  are  iden- 
ticel,  one  from  Italy,  the  other  from  Grignon,  and  one  ana- 
logue from  Italy.  Deshayes  makes  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  species  forty -two,  one  of  which  he  notes  as  both 
living  and  lussil  (tertian).  Mr.  Lea  describes  and  figi 
in  addition,  eight  speoies  from  the  tertiary  formation  of 
Alabama  (Claiborne).  He  observes  that  the  genus  has 
been  observed  in  England  only  in  the  London  clay,  from 
whence  three  species  have  been  described ;  and,  referring 
to  DushayeV  Tables  and  bis  forty- two  species,  remarks  that 
sixteen  are  from  the  Subapennines  (Pliocene),  twelve  from 
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Bourdeaux  (Miocene),  and  five  from  Paris  (Eocene).  In 
America,  lie  observes,  a  single  species  only,  C.  lunata  (Con- 
rad), had  been  theretofore  observed.  It  was  from  the  ter- 
tiary beds  of  Saint  Mary's. 

Purpura. 
Animal  rather  elongated,  widened  in  front;  head  large 
with  a  very  short  proboscis ;  two  tentacula,  generally  in 
front  and  approximated,  conical,  and  supporting  the  eyes 
on  an  enlargement  situated  at  the  middle  of  their  exter- 
nal part  j  mouth  below,  nearly  always  hidden  by  the  foot, 
which  is  rather  large,  very  much  advanced  and  bile- 
bated,  as  it  were,  anteriorly ;  branchial  pectinations  two, 
unequal ;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  at  the  entrance  of  the  bran- 
chial cavity  on  the  right  side  ;  orifice  of  the  deferent  canal 
at  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
citing organ,  which  is  generally  voluminous ;  vent  on  the 
same  side. 


SbtUof  Purpura  P«r»ic*,  »nd  tnraitl  of  1'urpura  bamoslotna. 

Shell  oval,  thick,  unarmed  or  tubercular,  with  a  short 
spire,  the  last  Whorl  larger  than  all  the  others  together; 
aperture  very  much  dilated,  of  an  oval  form,  terminated 
anteriorly  by  an  oblique  notch;  columella  Rattened,  finish- 
ing in  a  point  anteriorly  ;  right  lip  sharp-edged, often  thick- 
ened and  furrowed  internally,  or  strongly  armed  anteriorly 
with  a  conical  point.  Operculum  horny,  demicireuliir,  the 
summit  posterior. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  form  is  widely  distri- 
buted, but  the  number  of  European  species  is  very  small; 
the  greatest  development  takes  place  in  warm  seas  where 
the  species  are  most  abundant,  particularly  in  South 
America. 

Habit*. — The  larger  proportion  of  the  species  of  Ibis 

§onus  are  littoral.  The  true  Purpart?  have  been  found  at 
epths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  and 
the  division  which  tonus  the  genus  dionoceros,  generally  on 
rocks,  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surf**  loins. 

De  Blainville  state*  that  there  are  fifty  livin 
ordinary  Purpura,  of  which  four  only  belong  to  ll 
seas.    The  species  of  A  ,  he  states, 

from  South  America.   Deshayes,  in  his  tabb 
six  as  the  number  of  living  species  of  the  genus  Purpura 
(Lam.)*  and  six  us  that  of  the  living  species  of  Mom 
Mr.  Lea  states  that  his  cabinet  has  nine.     We  are  not  sure 
whether  M.  Deshayes  includes  among  his  seventy-six  g] 
P.  granatina,  P  irjmMMJfTHWfr  tad  A  squamosa,  described 
by  him,    Mr.  Broderip  describes  two  new  species,  and  lir. 
Pewys  one,  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection  (Port  St.  Bl 
Valparaiso,  and  Maldon   Island,  in  the  Pacific),  and  Mr. 
Broaerip  another,  Purpura  Grareni,  figured   under   the 
name  of  Mur&v  carintferus,  in  Mr,  Sowerby's  Conebolo- 
gical  Illustrations,     (Zoot.  Proc,)    Mr.  Sower  by  des' 
nine  species  of  Monoceros,  among  them,  M.  punctulatum 
(Gray),  from  Mr.  Cuming's  collection. 

De  Blainville  divides  the  species  into  four  sections:— 1st, 
Those  whose  right  lip,  near  the  notch,  is  armed  with  a 
conical  horn,  or  tooth,  which  is  pointed,  and  more  or  leas 
curved*  This  section  is  the  genus  Monoceros  <De  HoDt- 
fort),  the  animal  of  which,  according  to  M,  Rang  and  others, 
differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  other  Purpura*  2nd. 
The  Buccinoid  Purpura,  whose  Up  is  without  a  tooth,  and 
whose  aperture  is  moderately  wideuvd.    Purpura  LupiUm 


(Buoeinura  Lapdlus,  Linn.)  for  example.    (See  above,  Bue- 
cinum.)   3rd.  The  Patulous  Purpura  also  without  a  tooth  *t 
the  lip, and  whose  aperture  is  very  wide;  Purpura 
for  instance.     4th-  The  ventneose  tuberculat  &,  uf 

which  lie  gives  P.  rteritmdes  as  the  type.  M.  Rang  divide 
the  species  into  two  groups  only.  The  first,  consuming  of 
those  which  have  the  n^ht  Lip  simple,  or  only  furrowed 
internally:  the  second,  of  those  whose  right  lip  is  always 
thickened  and  armed  anteriorly  with  a  conical  \ 

Example  of  the  first,  Purpura  Persica,    Locality,  East 
Indian  Seas. 

Example  of  the  second,  Purpura  imbrieata  {Munocem 
irnbricalumt  Lam.)*    Locality,  South  America, 


Purpurt  imbrkat*.  Mouucerw  imbricatuni. 

Fossil  Purpura. 
De  Blainville  states  (Mala cologie)  that  no  fossil  specie*  of 
Monoceros  were   then   known.     Deshayes,   in  his  tables, 
records  one  (tertiary)  from  Italy.    Mr.  Lea  describes  and 
figures  three  new  fossil  species  from  the  tertiary  of  Clai- 
borne, Alabama  (Eocene  of  Lyell).    Of  the  ordinal 
puree,  De  Blainville  states  that  (here  are  nine  t 
one  of  which  is  the  analogue  of  P.  Laf Alius  {Buccimsm 
Lapillas,  Linn,},  so  coram un  on  our  coasts,  as  well  u 
of  France.     Desha\cs.  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  species  as  four,  of  which  be  i 
P.  kammtoma*  as  both  living  and  fossil. 

a  *  *  * 
Ptth /laid  Entomostomtt}  that  is,  one  whose  shell  u 
very  large  m  its  totality,  very  flattened,  tilth  a  sr 
little  marked,  and  Without  a  columella, 

Concholepas. 

De  Blainville  speaks  of  the  animal  a5  entirely  un'k 
but   according   to  Lesson,   it  resembles  that  of 
Shell  thick,  rude, and  wrinkled  transversely  on  it*  eat 
surface  ;  spire  very  small,  hardly  proji 
very  large,  notched  anler 
form  appendages  ;  nu  columella ;  m 
horse-shoe  shape,  and  ver)  ifrtm  I 

parent,  trapezoidal,  concentric,  with  a  Dnar 

Geographical  Distribution.—  South  Ann 
of  Concholepas.  It  is  very  abundant  on  I 
and  Chile,  and  someti 

Habits.— Conchofepas  is,  as  yet,  ohl 
species. 

Lamarck  first  placed  Coneholepa*  near  Purpura.   Can* 
gives  it  very  nearly  the  same  position-     M,  Rang  remark* 
that  he  might  have  well  united  the  genus  to  P 
the  example  of  Do  Ferussac.    In  fact,  he  ad 
son's  communieatiou  touching  the  animal 
brought  heme  from  the  South  Sea  hail  proved  to  M-  Ran$ 
that  it  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  Purpura;  its  oper 
culura  alone  affords  a  well- defined  character. 

There  is  but  one  species  known ;  but  M.  Rani: 
that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties. 

Example,  Concholepas  Peruviattu* 

Concholepas  is  not  known  in  a  fossU  state,  properly  m 
called.     It  occurs  among  other  specie*  of  the  coast,  at  ctfr 
{  sKWabk  ylvvutiojus  above  Uw?  sea. 
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Condbolf  pas  TVruTiam. 

ENTOMO'STRACA  (Muller),  Shell  Insects ;  for  such 
U  the  meaning  of  the  terra  applied  to  certain  aquatic  ani- 
mals forming,  according  to  Latreille  and  others,  the  second 
general  division  of  the  crustaceans,  and  for  the  most  part 
inhabiting  the  fresh  water,  The  Drain,  or  rather  the  nervous 
knot*  which  supply  its  place,  consists  of  one  or  two  globules 
merely.  The  heart  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  vessel.  The 
branchiae,  composed  of  hair-like  processes,  which  are  either 
isolated,  or  connected  in  a  beard-like  form,  a  pectinated 
shape,  or  one  resembling  aigrettes,  form  a  portion  of  the 
feet,  or  of  a  certain  number  among  them,  and  seme  times 
mandibles  and  the  upper  jaws.  [Cypres,  vol.  v.  p.  341.] 
Hence  the  term  Branchiopoha.  [See  the  title,  vol.  v.  p. 
333.]  The  number  of  the  feet  vanes,  and  in  some  of  the 
geneva  is  above  a  hunched.  These  feet,  ordinarily,  are  proper 
tio  purpose  but  swimming ;  and  are  sometimes  ramified 
or. divided,  and  sometimes  famished  with  pinnules,  or  com- 
posed of  lamellar  joints.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  a  shell, 
consisting  of  lrora  one  to  two  pieces,  very  delicate,  and  most 
frequently  almost  membranous  and  transparent,  or  at  least 
a  large  anterior  thoracic  segment,  often  confounded  with 
the  head  and  appearing  to  replace  the  shell.  The  integu- 
ments are  generally  rather  horny  than  calcareous,  a  condi- 
tion which,  as  Latreille  remarks,  approximates  the  Ento- 
mostracans  to  the  Insects  and  Arachnids.  In  those  which 
are  provided  with  ordinary  jaws,  the  inferior  or  external 
ones  are  always  uncovered,  all  the  jaw- feet  I  pieds-raachoires) 
performing  the  office  of  true  feet,  and  none  of  them  being 
applied  upon  the  mouth.  The  second  jaws,  with  the  excep- 
of  the  PhifUapoda*  resemble  those  organs,  and  Jurine 
has  sometimes  designated  them  under  the  name  of  hands. 
These  characters,  says  Latreille,  distinguish  the  masticating 
(Entomoa  traces  Broyeurs)  from  the  Mala- 
the    oilier    Entomostraca  which   compose    his 

Patctlopoda  cannot,  he  says,  be  confounded  with  the 
Malocostraca,  because  they  are  deprived  of  organs  fit  for 
mastication,  or  because  those  parts  which  appear  to  per- 

the  office  of  jaws  are  not  collected  anteriorly  and  pre- 

hy  a  labrum  as  in  the  true  Crustacea  and  the  masti- 
(insectes  broyeurs),  but  simply  formed  by 
the  haunches  of  the  locomotive  organs,  and  furnished,  tor 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  execute  that  office,  with 
:1  spines.  The  Pmcilopoda*  he  observes,  represent  in 
this  class  those  of  the  class  of  insects  which  ore  denomi- 
nated suctorial  uuceurs).  They  are  almost  all  parasites, 
and  teem  to  lead  us  by  degrees  (par  nuances)  or  shades  of 
difference  to  the  Lern&ta ;  but  the  presence  of  eyes,  the 
property  of  moulting  or  clumping  the  skin,  or  even  of  un- 
dergoing a  metamorphosis,  and  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 

ort  themselves  from  one  place  to  another  by  means 


of  feet,  appear  to  Latreille  to  establish  a  well-defined  line 
of  demarcation  between   the  animals  last  named  and  the 
preceding.   With  regard  to  the  metamorphosis,  he  remarks, 
voung  of  the  Daphtria?  and  of  some  other  nearly 
those  probably  also  of  Cyvris  and  of  Cythe- 
.t  at  all  or  scarcely  at  all  trom  their  parents, 
in  point  of  form,  at  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the 
egg;  but  the  young  of  Cyclops,  of  the  PhyllopodOs  and  of 
m  their  infancy   remarkable   changes, 
a*  well  »n  the  form  of  the  body,  as  in  the  number  of  feet. 
Tbeee  organs  indeed,  in  some  (in  the  Arguli  for  instance) 
*ufl<  mutions  which  modify  their  uses.    The  same 

author  Mutes  that  ho  has  consulted,  relative  to  these  trans- 
formations, severs!  well-informed  naturalists,  who  have  had 
frequent  eccnsion  to  observe  the  Z^rfkrar,  and  that  those 
•btervers  had  never  seen  a  Lertura  change  its  skin.  The 
an  ten  n  re  of  the  Entommtraea*  the  form  and  number  of 
which  varv  much,  serve  in  many  for  swimming.     The 


eye*  are  very  rarely  placed  upon  a  pedicle,  and  when 
they  are  so  placed,  the  pedicle  is  no  more  than  a  lateral 
prolongation  of  the  head,  and  is  never  articulated  at  its 
base.  The  last-named  organs  are  often  very  much  ap- 
proximated, and  even  compose  one  only.  The  tail  is  never 
terminated  by  a  fan-shaped  fin,  and  never  presents  the  false 
feet  of  the  Malacostraca.  The  eggs  are  collected  under  the 
back,  or  external,  and  under  a  common  envelope,  having 
the  form  of  one  or  two  small  groups  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  They  possess  the  power  of  preserving  their  vitality 
for  a  long  lime  in  a  state  of  desiccation.  [Binoculits,  vol, 
iv,  p.  410.]  It  would  appear  that  not  less  than  three  moults 
are  undergone  by  many  of  these  animals  before  they  become 
adult  and  capable  of  propagating  their  species,  and  it  has 
been  proved,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  that  a  single 
copulation  will  fecundate  many  successive  generations. 
[Bra  s*c  hio  pod  a,  vol.  v.  p.  342.] 

In  M.  Latreille's  second  method,  the  Entomostraca 
were  treated  as  a  sub-class,  with  the  following  charac- 
ters:— Mandibles  naked  or  none;  mouth  formed  of  two 
rows  of  pieces ;  antenna*  and  feet  of  a  branchial  form ;  tarsi 
without  a  horny  nail  at  the  end;  shell  clypeaccous or  shield- 
like, univalve  or  bivalve,  or  with  annular  horny  or  mem- 
branous segments  of  the  body ;  eyes  sessile,  often  united  so 
as  to  form  one. 

1st  Section    (Operant fot  shell  univalve  or  bivalve.) 

Shell  univalve.     (Clypeacc*.) 
1st  order,  Xtjjhosurcs.     (Example,  Limiilus.) 
2nd  order,  Pneumomtres*    (Ex.  Ozolus.) 
3rd  order,  Phyllopodes*     (Ex.  A  pus.) 
* 
Shell  bivalve.    (Ostrachodes.)  , 
4th  order,  Osirachodes.    (Ex,  Cypris.) 

2nd  Section.    (AV$,  body  unnulatcd  throughout  iU 
length.) 
5th  order.  Pseudocodes.     (Ex.  Cyclops.) 
6th  order,  Cephaiotes*    (Ex.  Polyphemus.) 
In  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's  *  Regno  Animal' M.  La- 
treille divides  the  Entomostra  I  orders, 

I.  Branchiopoda.    (Bee  that  title,  vol.  v.,  p.  338.) 

II.  P(EClLOPQDA.* 

The  P<xc]lopoda  he  divides  into  two  families. 

Int.  Xyphosura, 
This  family  consists  but  of  one  genus,  viz.,  Limtdus. 

2nd.  Siphtmmtnma. 
This  family  he  separates  into  two  tribes. 

1,  Caligides, 
This  tribe  contains  the  genera  Artpilux*  Caligus*  and  its 
sub-genera  Pandarus,  Dinemoura,  &c,  and  Cecrops, 
2.  LernoDi formes. 
This  tribe  consists  qf  DichektUum  and  NicotJioc. 

Iff.  Milne  Edwards  remarks,  that  at  the  first  glance  the 
branchial  feet  of  Apus  and  of  many  other  Entomostraca 
would  appear  to  have  hardly  anything  in  common  with  the 
ambulatory  feet  or  buccal  members  of  the  Decapods ;  but, 
iir\,T(ii.'U'>>,  the  same  parts  are  found  among  the  former. 
In  fact,  he  observes,  in  the  great  foliaceous  lamiuss  or 
blades,  the  structure  of  which  seems  as  complicated  as  it  is 
anomalous,  the  analogues  of  the  flagmra  (fouet),  palp,  and 
stem  (tige)  are  easily  traced.  The  first  of  these  appendages 
constitutes  the  flattened  vesicle  which  occupies  the  basilar? 
and  external  part  ol  its  form  is  the  same  as  among 

the  Stomapods*  and  its  structure  further  confirms  the  ap- 
proximation. 

The  last-named  author  proposes  the  following  method, 
differing  from  that  of  Latreille  not  only  in  the  number  of 
the  orders  under  which  the  different  Crustacea  are  arranged, 
but  also  in  the  limits  assigned  to  many  of  those  division*:— 
A 
Mouth  deprived  of  spec  to*  organs  of  mastication* 
Orders. 
XyphoKurts, 
Stphonostomst. 
B 
Mouth  armed  trith  special  organs  ofma*ttcamn.vis.%mth 
one  pair  of  mandibles,  and  tcith  one  or  mors  pairs  of  jaw, 

•  The  rWrr  will  find  thow  FocitapocU,  *UieU  *r#  »ot  *]r**4j  ootL«*4  te 
Ihii  work,  dthrr  und*r  lhal  title,  or  nnd«rr  Ihrtr  Rvoerte  c*rnn. 
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Orders. 

OstrapodeSm 

Cladoceres. 

PhyUopodes* 

Copepodes. 

Leemipodes. 

Isopodes. 

Amphipodes. 

Stomapode8. 

Decapodes. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  further  states  that  Latreille,  a  little 
before  his  death,  was  again  occupied  with  the  subject,  and 
introduced  into  his  method  many  modifications  which  made 
it  approach  nearly  to  that  proposed  by  M.  M*lne  Edwards. 
The  latter  says  that  Latreille  in  fact  admitted  into  the  class 
Crustacea  12  orders,  viz.,  the  Decapods,  the  Stomapods,  the 
Lamipods,  the  Amphipods,  the  lsopods,  the  Dicladopods, 
the  Lophyropes,  the  Ostrapods,  the  Xyphosures,  and  the 
Siphonostomes  ;  and  that  the  Dicladopods  very  nearly  corre- 
spond to  the  Copepods  of  M.  Milne  Edwards'.  The  last-named 
author,  when  speaking  of  Latreille' s  classification  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  'Re$ne  Animal,'  speaks  of  Latreille's 
not  attaching  to  the  distinction  of  Malacostraca  and  Ento- 
mostraca  an  importance  which  those  divisions  do  not  de- 
serve ;  but  M.  Milne  Edwards  still  retains  the  term  Ento- 
mostraca;  for  we  find  in  his  synoptical  table  {Histoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Crustaces— Suites  d  Buffon),  under  the  sub- 
class of  Mart  Hated  Crustaceans,  the  lesion  of  Branchio- 
pods,  containing  the  orders  Ostrapoda  and  Phyllopoda,  and 
the  legion  of  Enlomostraca,  consisting  of  the  orders  Cope- 
poda  and  Cladocera. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  classification,  econo- 
my, and  anatomy  of  the  Entomostraca,  should  more  parti- 
cularly consult,  besides  the  works  above  alluded  to,  those 
of  Swammerdam,  Needham,  Leuwenhoek,  De  Geer,  Ram- 
dhor,  Schoeffer,  Straus,  Hermann,  the  younger  Fabricius, 
the  J  urines,  rather  and  son,  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Slabber, 
Desmarest,  De  filainville,  Thompson,  and  Audouin. 

ENTOZO'A  (from  the  Greek  words  entos  (ivric),  within, 
and  zbon  (£<£ov)  an  animal).  Under  this  name  are  desig- 
nated the  different  living  beings  which  are  produced  and 
developed  within  other  living  beings.  It  comprehends  a 
beries  of  animals  differing  greatly  from  one  another  in  form 
and  organization,  and  having  but  one  character  in  common ; 
which  is,  that  they  are  all  parasitic,  or  have  their  exclusive 
habitation  in,  and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  bodies  of  other 
animals.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  distinct  class 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  some  of  the  species  being  closely 
resembled  both  in  external  appearances  and  internal  struc- 
ture, by  individuals  placed  in  other  classes,  and  only  differ- 
ing from  them  in  the  localities  where  they  are  found ;  thus 
the  zoosperms,  or  seminal  animalcules,  which  are  enu- 
merated by  some  zoologists  with  the  entozoa,  closely  re- 
semble the  true  cercarim  of  vegetable  infusions. 

Entozoa  are  found  in  most  animals ;  they  have  been  dis- 
covered in  all  the  mammalia  from  man  down  to  the  cetacea; 
they  also  occur  in  the  other  classes  of  the  vertebrata ;  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  a  greater  number  reside  in  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  fishes  than  in  mammals.  The  invertebrata  have 
also  their  peculiar  parasites;  and  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  all  the  insect  tribes,  and  in  beings  still 
lower  in  the  scale.  The  best  known  species  are  those 
which  inhabit  the  intestines  of  the  human  subject,  and 
vulgarly  go  by  the  denomination  of  worms,  which  term  was 
probably  derived  from  the  resemblance  which  the  Ascaris 
lumbrico'ides  bears  to  the  common  earth-worm,  as  this  spe- 
cies is  most  frequently  met  with,  and  was  the  first  described 
of  the  human  entozoa,  being  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
who  called  it  the  FX/uvc  arpoyyvXos,  or  round  worm. 

A  short  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  worms  found  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal,  with  an  enumeration  of  their  causes, 
the  morbid  symptoms  which  they  occasion,  and  the  mode 
of  treatment,  are  given  under  the  article  Anthelmin- 
tics. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  formation,  or  the  pri- 
mary origin  of  the  entozoa,  nothing  is  known;  and  the 
whole  subject  is  entirely  involved  in  darkness ;  they  must 
either  be  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, or  the  germs  of  them  are  introduced  from  without. 
Many  arguments  have  been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  but  as  the  discussion  would  lead  to  no  useful 
results,  we  shall  leave  it  untouched,  and  proceed  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  these  curious  and  interesting  animals. 


According  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Bntozoa,  and  the 
definition  wnich  we  have  given  of  it,  this  term  should  in- 
clude every'hving  creature  found  in  the  body  of  another 
(which  has  not  been  introduced  from  without) :  therefore 
the  small  microscopic  animalcules  detected  in  the  semen  of 
animals,  called  Spermatozoa,  come  under  this  head ;  and  in 
a  very  able  paper  on  the  entozoa  by  Mr.  Owen,  we  find 
them  placed  accordingly  in  this  class,  only  situated  in  & 
separate  group,  denominated  Protelmintha*  and  divided  from 
the  animals  forming  the  class  entozoa  of  Rudolphi.  These 
minute  beings,  which,  from  their  size  and  organization, 
rank  with  the  assemblage  of  animalcules  which  are  col- 
lected under  the  head  Infusoria  in  the  *  Regne  Animal,' 
have  been  detected  in  the  secretion  of  the  testicles  of  vari- 
ous mammiferous  animals  arrived  at  maturity.  When  a 
drop  of  the  secretion  is  expressed  from  a  divided  vas  defe- 
rens shortly  after  death,  and  examined  with  a  microscope, 
after  being  diluted  with  water,  it  is  seen  to  be  filled  with 
minute  beings  resembling  tadpoles,  and  swimming  about  in 
various  directions,  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  guided 
by  the  inflection  of  a  slender  tail.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  these  are  animated  beings  at  all,  or  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  the  moving  filaments  of  the  pollen 
of  plants;  but  leaving  this  undecided,  we  may  proceed  to 
state  that  the  body  is  always  of  a  compressed  form,  which 
will  distinguish  these  animalcules  from  the  vegetable  infu- 
soria, in  which  the  body  is  always  ovoid  or  rounded.  With 
regard  to  their  organization,  no  alimentary  canal  or  gastric 
cavities  have  been  detected,  nor  organs  of  generation ;  they 
are  said  to  be  fissiparous,  the  body  and  tail  spontaneously 
dividing,  and  forming  two  independent  beings.  The  shape 
of  these  zoosperms  differs  in  different  animals,  the  large 
end,  or  body,  being  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  tail  in  some 
than  in  others,  ana  their  size  not  being  always  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  animal  to  which  they  belong :  thus  those  of  the 
rabbit  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  from  the  bull.  That 
these  animalcules  perform  some  office  in  the  economy  of 
nature  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that  in  those  animals 
which  are  subject  to  periodical  sexual  development,  as  the 
hedgehog  and  mole  (in  which  the  testes  undergo  an  alter- 
ation in  size  in  different  seasons),  these  creatures  are  not 
found  during  the  period  of  quiescence,  or  partial  atrophy  of 
the  glands ;  neither  do  they  exist  in  the  seminal  passages 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  But  the  part  in  the  physiology 
of  generation  which  these  zoosperms  perform  is  not  so  clear. 
The  spermatozoa  have  been  detected  in  the  other  orders 
of  the  vertebrate  and  in  the  articulate  animals. 

In  the  present  group  are  also  included  those  minute  in- 
ternal parasites  which  have  been  detected  in  the  bodies  of 
many  of  the  entozoa  themselves,  and  which,  from  their  ex- 
ternal form,  are  referrible  to  the  infusoria. 

The  Trichina  Spiralis,  an  entozoon,  found  inhabiting  the 
muscle/  of  the  human  subject,  has  been  placed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  who  first  described  it,  wiih  the  preceding  animal- 
cules; but  further  observations  on  its  organisation  have 
discovered  a  complexity  of  structure  which  qualifies  it  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  highest  instead  of  the  lowest  group 
into  which  the  present  class  of  animals  is  divided. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  legitimate  part  of  our 
subject,  viz.  the  true  parasites  forming  the  class  Entozoa  of 
Rudolphi,  and  it  is  first  necessary  to  arrange  them  accord- 
ing to  some  classification.  Availing  himself  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  internal  organization,  Cuvier  divided  them 
into  the  *  cavitaires,'  or  those  which  have  an  abdominal 
cavity,  and  a  distinct  intestinal  canal  within  it,  and  the 

*  parenchymateux,'  or  those  in  which  no  intestinal  tube  u 
traceable,  and  which  for  the  most  part  consist  throughout  of 
an  homogeneous  structure ;  but  this  classification  is  any 
thing  but  a  natural  one,  as  worms  the  moat  dissimilar  a 
their  general  appearance  are  here  promiscuously  congregated 
together.  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  article  which  we  have  before 
alluded  to  (in  the  Cyclopced'.  of  Anat.\  has  adopted  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  only  inventing  new  Latin  name* 
derived  from  the  Greek,  instead  of  the  French  terms :  thut 
he  denominates  the  •  parenchymateux*  'sterelmintha,'  from 
elmins,  *  a  worm,'  ana  stereos, '  solid ;'  and  the  '  cavitaires' 

*  ccelelmintha,*  from  elmins,  and  as/or,  *  hollow.*  Zeder 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  good  classification  of  the* 
animals,  dividing  them  into  five  classes,  afterwards  called 
families,  at  Rudolphi's  suggestion ;  and  these  were  again 
subdivided  into  genera  and  species.  Rudolphi  him*eU* 
doubted  the  possibility  of  ever  reducing  all  the  special 
of  entozoa  to  absolutely  natural  and  well-defined  families, 


but  as  Zeder's  system  seemed  the  most  perfect,  he  has 
adopted  it  for  his  ova ;  and  it  docs  not  seem  that  we  can 
do  better  than  follow  the  arrangement  of  this  great  en  to- 
zoologist  in  the  present  article. 

rding  to  this  classification  the  entozoa  are  divided 
into  five  orders*  or  families,  the  Netaatoidea,  Acanthi* e- 
phala,  Treraatoda,  Cestoidea,  and  Cystica,  The  only  Mint 
in  which  we  shall  depart  from  this  arrangement  will  he, 
that*  instead  of  commencing  with  the  most  perfect,  und 
descending  to  the  most  simple,  we  shall  begin  will)  the 
lowest  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and  ascend  to  those  pos- 
sessing the  most  complicated  structure,  as  this  is  most  in 
idance  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Order  1.  is  Cystica  (from  cystes  (irvimc)  a  bladder)  hydatids : 
the  characters  are  :— body  flatfish,  or  roundish,  and  termi- 
nating posteriorly  in  a  transparent  cyst  filled  wit  Ik  pellucid 
fluid,  which  is  sometimes  common  to  many  individuals  ;  the 
head  is  retractile,  and  provided  with  pits  two  en  lour  in 
number,  or  four  suckers  and  a  circle  of  booklets,  or  with 
four  unarmed  or  uncmated  tentacles.  The  organs  of  § 
ration  and  nutrition  are  unknown.  This  is  not  a  very 
oral  family,  the  species  being  close! v  allied  to  those  of  the 
next  order  in  the  structure  of  the  heads  and  the  lit  <  fit  tit  .cir- 
cus, or  granular  hydatid,  though  referred  to  it,  is  not  hollow. 

Order  II.  Crsioidea  (from  oestos  (fGteree),  *  a  band  ;.*  and 
eifiojf  (etfoc),  *  form),*  tape- worms.  Characters  : — body  elon- 
gated, flattened,  soft,  continuous,  or  articulated,   furnished 

b  lateral  or  marginal  pores,  end  erectile  papilla)  passing  | 
through  them,  supposed  to  be  the  male  organs  of  generation.  J 
Head  generally  provided  with  two  or  four  pits,  or  suctorial 

ioeje,  and  sometimes  with  tour  retractile,  unarmed,  or  un-  ' 
ciliated  tentacles;  but  the  brad  is  no  dissimilar  in  different 
genera,  and  their  shape  varies  so  much,  that  they  do  not 
form  a  very  natural  family.  There  is  no  trace  of  intestinal  i 
canal  ;  unless  the  vessel*  proceeding  from  the  suckers  be 
considered  as  such.  In  some  species  nutrient  vessels  and 
ovaries  are  to  he  seen.    They  are  all  androgynous. 

Order  111.  Tremaioda  (from  trema  (rpr]jsfl\  *  a  foramen* ), 
fluke- worms.  Characters  : — body  soft,  rounded,  or  Hat* 
t cued.  Head  indistinct,  with  a  suctorial  foramen  ;  one  or 
more  suctorial  pores  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body, 
which  furnish  the  grounds  for  their  subdivision  into  genera: 
they  have  no  intestinal  canal,  and  the  organs  ol\reneration 
of  the  two  sexes  coexist  in  the  tame  individual:  this  is  a 
natural  order. 

Order  IV.  Acantfiocephala  (from  acantha  {JKarBa},  *a 
thorn;'  and  cephale  («^aXi)>t  'the  head),*  hooked-worms. 
Characters: — body  elongated,  round,  subelastic;  the  ante- 
rior extremity  or  head  has  a  retractile  proboscis,  furnished 
with  hooks  or  spicule,  arranged  in  rows.  They  have  no 
intestinal  canal,  but  distinct  genital  organs,  and  a  separa- 
tion ol  the  Rexes.  This  is  a  very  natural  group,  and  includes 
the  most  noxious  of  the  internal  parasites:  there  is  only 
one  genus,  und  fortunately  no  species  is  known  to  infect 
the  human  body. 

Order  V.  Ntmatoidfu  (from  nema  <vij/*a),  *a  thread,* 
and  eidos,  *  form'),  round-worms,  Ghaxacteft  :— bm! 
lnidhcal,  elongated,  and  elastic ;  structure  very  eompln 
there  being  a  true  intestinal  <  anal,  terminated  by  a  dis- 
tinct anus.  The  mouth,  by  its  varieties,  affords  generic 
characters;  the  sexes  are  distinct :  the  females,  which  are 
longer  than  the  males,  being  for  the  most  part  oviparous  i 
they  constitute  a  very  natural  order. 

Having  given  the  above  brief  view  of  the  orders  into 
which  the  class  Entozoa  is  divided,  with  the  leading  or  cha- 
racteristic differences  in  I  heir  form  and  organization,  wo 
will  now  enumerate  the  principal  genera  contained  in  each 
group,  and  make  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  most 
*ies,  Following  the  order  of  classification, 
we  tnuat  commence  with  the  most  simple  group,  the  Cys- 
tica; and  here  the  first  parasite  which  attracts  our  atten- 
tion is  the  common  hydatid,  which  consists  of  a  globular 
ba^v  rise*!  albuminous  matter  of  a  lami- 

Uure,  and  contains  a  limpid  colourless  fluid.  No 
head  or  appendices  of  any  sort  being  attached  to  it,  it  is  ap- 
propriately denominated  an  acephaiocyst^  that  is,  a  head 

nus  was  established  by  Linn  a;  us,  who  regarded 
as  animals  those  productions  which  before  his  time  had  been 
i  ply  a*  cysts  leruhle  diversity  of  opinion 

and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
hi  r  au  hvdstid  is  an  annual  or  not,  till  wecana^ree  what 
an  annual  :  if  an  animal  must  have  mo- 
ll, this  is  not  one.  as  the  best  oh- 


agree  that  the  acephaWyst  is  impassive  under  the  applica- 
tion of  stimuli  of  any  kind,  and  manifests,  no  contractile 
power,  either  partial  or  general.     If  an  animal  is  charac- 
terized, on  the  other  hand,  by  independent  existence  merely, 
the  hydatid  is  one;  and  as  such  we  shall  regard  it,  lor  it  is 
certainly  an  independent  organized  being,  growing  by  in  1 1 
sic  power  of  imbibition,  and  reproducing  its  species  by  gem- 
mation :  the  young  are  developed  between  the  layers  of  the 
parent  cyst,  and  thrown  off  internally  or  externally, according 
to  the  species.  It  is  a  being  certainly  far  inferior  m  the>< 
to  the  Cysticercus,  but  stilt  not  the  less  an  independent 
creature,     Its  structure  is  very  similiar  to  that   of  fome  of 
i he  lowest  forms  of  algm  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the 
protococcus  nivalis  or  red  snow  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
consists  of  simple  and  minute  vesicles,  which  propAfl 
their  kind  by  gemmules  developed  from  the  external  suj  I 
of  the  parent,     Acephalocysts  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  structure  and  cavity  of  the  human  body,  \$xt  pan 
larly  in  the  liver,  uterus,  kidneys,  and  cellular  tissue*    The 
<s  which  resides  in  man  is  called  A.  endogena,  the  pill- 
box hydatid  of  Hunter,  from  the  geuimulc*  being  detached 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  q  is  Inill  distin- 

guished fruin  those  of  the  o\  and  other  rumin  ials, 

which  are  exogenous,  or  have  the  gem  mules  excluded  from 
the  external  surface. 

2,  The  next  genus  is  BodmocOGCUt,  which,  as  the  namo 
implies,  is  around  body  covered  with  u 
fatmtni*,  or  many-headed  hydatid  of  the  Germans,  occurs 
in  cysts  in  the  liver,  spleen,  omentum,  and  m  (lie 

,  which  is  externally  yellow  and  coriaceous,  ii  unpro- 
l    with    bead  or  mouth,  and  contains  uiinui 
which  are  described  as  possessing  the  armed  andsuctou 
head  characteristic  of  the  Cotmuri  and  Cysticerci.     From 
observations  made  on  another  RMfiietj  the  &  vettrinotum* 
found  in  animals,  the  particles  adhering  to   the  internal 
surface  of  the  cyst  being  examined  with  I  microscope 
poured  to  he  minute  animalcules,  moving  about  by  DU 
of  external  vibralile  cilia,  having  an  orifice  at  each  e&lfle? 
mity  of  the  body,  and  the  centre  occupied  by  large  globular 
stomachs.     From  this  structure  the*e  parasite  be 

classed  with  the  Poly  gastric  Inform  a. 

t.  Anth  iceplhthis  if  the  next  genus.  It  occurs  in  Ban* 
in  the  liver,  mesentery,  and  peritoneum,  and  within  hydatids 
in  the  viscera.  Each  animal  exists  solitarily  in  a  douhie 
bladder,  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  hard  and  elastic,  the 
inner  more  thin  and  delicate.  The  body  is  long,  ILn,  ter- 
minated behind  by  a  caudal  vesicle,  and  in  front  by  a  h> 
with  two  or  four  fossa?,  and  four  probosces  farmslic  I 
spicular  processes. 

4.  C&nurus.  This  has  the  terminal  cyst  common  to 
many  bodies  and  heads  ;  the  former  are  along 

and  wrinkled;  the  latter  are  furnished  with  a  rostrum, OD 
which  there  are  hooks  and  suckers,  adhering  tu  jjroatej 
less  number  to  the  surface  of  a  bladder  h  llu.d. 

The  best   known  species  is  the  Ctenurus  cerebri 
monly  developed  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  giviu^  rise 
the  disease  called  the  staggers. 

5.  Cyxticerew.  Here  there  is  a  dilated  cyst  forming  the 
termination  of  a  single  entozoou :  the  head  luu  fool 

and  a  rostrum  furnished  with  recurved  processes  or  boo] 
Of  this  genua  one  species  is  known  to  infest  the  hu.i 
subject,  the  C  cp/farnarfT ;  it  is  developed  m  the  interfasci- 
cular cellular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  and  i>  Lnvafiabi)   sur- 
rounded by  an  adventitious  capsule  of  condensed  surround- 
intr,  substance.    This  cntozoun  occurs  much  i 
thi»  country  than  on  the  continent;  it  it  not  confined  lu 
the  muscular  structures,  for  several  individual  have  « 
detected  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  ihey 
may  occasion  so  much  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the 
organ  as  to  require  extraction,  which  occurred  111  a  recant 
case  in  the  Glasgow  Ophthalmic  Infirmary.  These  petaei 
also  occur  in  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  hoe,,  giving  rfse 
to  that  state  ol  the  muscle*  which  is  called  *  measly  pork.' 

Of  the  Cestoid  order  of  Entozoa,  Rudolpht  has  described 
eight  genera,  two  only  of  which  contain  each  a  single  spe- 
cies that  infest  the  human  body  : 

1.  JhAhrittcephalus,  the  specie*  of  ■  kick  occur  frequently 
in  fishes  ami  bird*,  in  the  branch  io.%  oesophagus,  pyloric  ap- 
pends » ues,  and  abdominal  cavity.     Theonewhic*) 

ts  the  human  subject,  B.  latus,  or  Taenia  lata,  rarely 
fulls  under  the  observation  of  the  English  en tozoologist,  but 

Euxnon  In  the  intestines  of  man  in  Switzerland,  Russia, 
parts  of  1  .     It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
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Tssni*  folium  by  the  form  of  the  segments,  whloh  are 
broader  than  they  are  long,  and  by  the  position  of  the  geni- 
tal pores,  which  are  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  in- 
stead of  at  the  sides ;  the  head  is  also  very  different,  for, 
instead  of  having  four  round  oscula,  characteristic  of  the 
true  taenia,  there  are  two  lateral  longitudinal  fossa?,  or 
bothria. 

2.  Tegnia.  This  genus  has  the  body  flat,  long,  articulated, 
with  four  suckers  on  the  head ;  it  occurs  in  the  intestines, 
biliary  ducts,  gall-bladder,  and  liver  of  vertebrate  animals. 
The  T.  solium,  common  tape- worm,  inhabits  the  human  in- 
testines, but  not  with  equal  frequency  in  all  countries, 
though  its  distribution  seems  to  be  much  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Bothriocephalus  latus.  It  occurs  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Italy,  Greece,  and  most 
countries  in  Europe,  and  also  in  Egypt  and  the  East ;  and 
in  all  these  situations  the  other  genus  is  comparatively  rare. 

The  delicacy  of  their  structure,  and  their  so  seldom  being 
obtained  entire,  has  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  investigation.  The  head  was  for  a  long  while  un- 
known, and  it  was  disputed  whether  nourishment  was  taken 
in  by  the  lateral  pores  of  the  several  joints,  or  by  the  mouth 
alone.  Rudolphi  says  the  latter,  and  it  seems  now  pretty 
clearly  determined  that  the  former  are  mere  outlets  of  the 
generative  organs.  The  length  to  which  the  T.  solium  is 
capable  of  attaining  is  very  considerable,  but  quite  indefi- 
nite. Those  passed  now-a-days  seldom  exceed  twenty  feet, 
but  in  former  times  we  read  of  much  more  gigantic  speci- 
mens ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  ac- 
counts which  are  quite  improbable,  it  indubitably  has  occa- 
sionally attained  a  very  great  length,  having  been  found 
extending  from  the  pylorus  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
anus,  and  then  by  no  means  fully  stretched  out.  Such  eases 
are  however  very  rare. 

The  determination  of  the  species  in  this  genus  is  very 
difficult :  they  may  be  divided  for  greater  convenience  into 
three  sections :  The  first  are  without  a  proboscis,  the  Tcrni* 
inermss;  the  second  have  one,  but  unarmed,  T.rottellata; 
the  third  are  furnished  with  an  uncinated  proboscis,  T. 
annate. 

3.  Caryrmhyllteus  has  the  body  flat,  continuous ;  the 
head  dilated,  and  divided  into  flattish  processes ;  it  is  fur- 
nished with  an  upper  and  under  lip ;  the  species  of  this 
genus  occur  in  the  intestines  of  fishes  (carp,  &c). 

4.  Scolex.  The  body  is  flat  and  continuous  ;  the  head  has 
four  fossa?  on  it ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  intestines  and  abdo- 
men of  fishes,  sepia,  &c. 

5.  Gymnorhynchus.  This  genus  has  the  body  very  long, 
with  a  globular  receptacle  at  the  neck ;  head  with  two  op- 
posite fossae,  and  four  naked  retractile  probosces ;  the  species 
occur  in  the  muscular  substance  of  many  fish. 

6.  Tetrarhynchus.  Body  flat,  continuous,  head  with  four 
fossae  and  four  retractile  probosces,  furnished  with  recur- 
vated  snicular  processes  ;  it  occurs  in  reptiles,  fishes,  mol- 
luscse,  in  the  muscles,  branchia?,  stomach  and  its  mem- 
branes, the  liver,  and  peritoneum. 

7.  Ligula.  In  its  first  stage  of  development  the  body  is 
elongated  with  a  longitudinal  fissure,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  head,  or  organs  of  generation.  In  its  perfect  state 
there  is  a  simple  fossa  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  the 
ovaries  and  processes  form  a  single  or  double  row  along  the 
median  line.  The  species  occur  very  frequently  in  birds 
and  fishes,  but  very  rarely  in  mammalia. 

8.  Tricmophorus  has  the  body  elongated,  flat,  sub-arti- 
culated, mouth  bilabiate,  and  furnished  on  each  side  with 
two  tricuspid  acicular  processes ;  it  is  found  in  fishes. 

The  Trematode  order  is  divided  into  six  genera,  which 
also  include  only  two  species  infesting  the  human  body. 

1.  The  first  genus  is  Monostoma,  which  has  only  a  single 
anterior  pore :  it  occurs  in  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes. 

2.  Amphistoma  is  furnished  with  two  pores,  one  anterior 
and  one  posterior.  Found  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and 
abdomen,  and  in  the  hydatids  of  the  viscera  of  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles. 

3.  Dtstoma.  In  this  genus  there  are  two  pores :  an  ante- 
rior and  a  ventral.  An  immense  number  of  speeies  are 
known,  occurring  in  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  The  D. 
hepaticum,  or  fluke-worm,  frequents  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts  very  frequently  in  some  animals,  as  the  ruminating, 
and  is  particularly  common  in  the  sheep  in  the  disease  called 
the- rot  It  has  been  discovered  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the 
human  subject,  though  very  rarely.  It  bears  a  considerable 


resemblance  in  its  shape  to  a  melon-seed,  being  flat,  a&d 
appearing  lanceolate  at  each  end,  as  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  though,  when  magnified,  the  extremities  are  found  to 
be  obtuse,  the  tail  being  the  broader  of  the  two.  The  ante- 
rior pore,  or  true  mouth,  is  round  and  small ;  the  posterior 
cavity  is  imperforate,  and  only  subservient  to  adhesion  and 
locomotion ;  it  is  situated  in  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body, 
in  the  anterior  half.  Between  these  there  is  a  third  orifice, 
destined  to  the  generative  system,  and  from  which  a  small 
cylindrical  process  is  generally  protruded.  The  fluke  is 
hermaphrodite  and  oviparous :  it  lives  upon  the  bile,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  mouth,  and  is  at  trace  so  digested  or  mo- 
dified by  the  vessels  which  go  off  from  thence,  as  to  become 
immediately  fitting  nourishment  for  the  animal. 

4.  Trutoma  has  three  pores,  the  anterior  simple,  and  the 
posterior  radiated :  it  is  found  in  the  gills  of  one  or  two 
species  of  fish. 

5.  Periostoma.  The  mouth  is  here  situated  between  two 
pores  on  each  side,  through  which  a  spicular  process  cotaei 
out.  It  occurs  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  lungs,  and  surface  of 
the  liver  of  the  mammalia  (dog,  horse,  wolf),  and  in  reptiles. 

b.  Poly  stoma.  This  genus  nas  six  anterior  pores,  besidei 
a  ventral  and  posterior  one.  It  mostly  occurs  in  the  throat 
and  branchiae  of  fishes,  and  the  bladder  of  frogs ;  but  oat 
species,  the  P.  pingufcola,  was  discovered  by  Ireutter  in 
the  cavity  of  an  indurated  adipose  tubercle,  in  the  left  ova- 
rium of  a  female  aged  20,  who  had  died  in  child-bed.  Tat 
tumour,  which  was  apparently  formed  entirely  of  indu- 
rated fat,  was  of  a  reddish  colour  and  hollow  within ;  Am 
cavity  was  nearly  filled  by  the  above-named  worm,  wank 
was  about  hal&an-inch  in  length,  and  between  one  and  two 
lines  in  width. 

The  4th  order,  Acanikoeephala,  contains  but  one  gens** 
EchinorhyncuSy  to  which  belong  numerous  species  oc- 
curring in  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals  except  man: 
they  are  generally  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  teed  be- 
tween its  membranes,  and  occasionally  even  in  the  perito- 
neal cavity ;  they  have  also  been  found  in  the  neck  under 
the  skin. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  most  highly  organised 
group  of  the  entosoa,  the  Nematoidea,  which  contains  i 
greater  number  of  genera,  and  includes  more  species  in- 
habiting the  human  body  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  has 
been  divided  into  1 1  genera,  viz. 

1.  Filaria;  these  are  of  nearly  equal  thickness  through- 
out their  whole  length ;  they  occur  in  aH  parts  of  the  w- 
tehrata,  though  principally  in  the  cellular  membrane;  tbty 
are  also  even  found  in  insects  and  their  larvae. 

2.  Trichosoma*  On  its  anterior  extremity,  which  is  ier? 
thin,  is  the  mouth,  resembling  a  minute  point:  it  is  fount 
in  mammalia,  birds,  and  amphibia,  between  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  intestines,  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Trichocephalus.  This  genus  differs  from  Filaria  in 
the  capillary  form  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  is 
its  swelling  out  behind ;  it  occurs  principally  in  the  cbcqb 
of  the  matnmalia. 

4.  Oxyuris  is  characterised  by  being  subulate  posteriorly! 
having  the  mouth  orbicular,  and  the  penis  in  a  saeatk 
The  Ascaris  vermicularis  is  included  in  this  genus  by 
Bremser.  ' 

5.  CucuUanus  is  attenuated  posteriorly.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestines  and  abdomen  of  reptiles  and  fishes, 

6.  Spiroptera  is  attenuated  at  each  end.  It  occurs  under 
the  nictitating  membrane  of  birds,  in  various  parts  of  ash, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  urinary  blaader  of  men. 

7.  Physaioptera  is  attenuated  at  both  extremities;  the 
tail  of  the  male  is  bent  downwards,  winged,  and  furnished 
below  with  a  sort  of  bladder.  The  species  axe  found  in  tht 
stomach  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

8.  Strongylus.  This  has  both  ends  attenuated:  the  tail 
of  the  male  terminates  in  what  Rudolphi  calls  a  buna,  sad 
through  this  the  penis  passes  out ;  it  occurs  frequently  in 
various  situations  in  the  three  first  classes  of  vertebrate 
animals. 

9.  Ascarts.  This  genus,  which  is  the  moat  numerous  of 
the  intestinal  worms,  80  species  having  been  already  de- 
scribed, has  the  extremities  attenuated,  the  mouth  furnished 
with  three  valves  or  tubercles,  and  the  penia  double.  The 
species  occur  in  almost  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrate 
animals. 

10.  Ophiosioma  is  attenuated  at  the  extremities,  and  has 
the  mouth  furnished  with  two  lips.  It  is  found  m  the  in- 
testines of  mammalia  and  fishes. 
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t\  i.  LijrtyncnHi  nas  the  mouth  at  the  end  of  a  sort  of 
tile  aul  polished  tube.    It  occurs  m  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  some  of  the  mammalia  and  of  many  fishes, 
In  the  above  list  of  the  genera  of  the  cavitary,  intestinal, 
1  worms,  we  have  not  made  any  particular  mention 
the  species  parasitic    in  man,  and  as  several  of  them 
sess  considerable  interest,  we  need  no  apology  for  giving 
aort  description  of  them.     We  may  begin  with  iho  genu* 
three  species  of  which  are  enumerated  as  human 
inhabitants,  though  two  of  them  have  been  only  once  fe- 
ted.   The  Guinea  Worm  (Filaria  Me  di  pens  is)  frequently 
in   hot   climates,  but   the  countries  where  it  most 
abounds  are  Arabia,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia*  and  Guinea, 
ition  is  the  subcutaneous  cellular  ti 
arly  of  the  lower  extremities ;  but  it  is  also  found  in 
urn,  and  very  rarely  beneath  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye.    The  length  of  this  worm  varies  from  six  inches 
to  twelve  feet :  it  is  about  as  thick  as  the  string  of  a  violin. 
Its  colour  is  generally  white,  but  occasionally  brown  ;   it  is 
round*  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  in  its  whole  length* 
but  becomes  a  little  attenuated  towards  the  anterior  extra- 
'.       The  tail  of  the  male  is  obtuse,  and  armed  with  a 
iilum;   in  the  female  it  is  acute  and  bent.     The  mode 
development  of  this  entozoou  is  unknown.     It  seems 
that  it  may  exist  fur  many  months  without  being  deU 
cjucs  occurring  where  it  has  not  been  discovered  till  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  after  leaving  the  country  where  it  was 
Led.     After  a  time  it  produces  irritation;  in  some 
't  of  the  skin  a  vesicle,  pustule,  or  small  abscess  forms, 
and  then  the  end  of  the  worm  makes  its  uppear- 
aich  may  he  taken   hold  of,  and  cautiously  and 
ted.     If  the  filaria  is  broken,  the  portion 
i  the  sktu  dies,  and  prodi  mma* 

luous  abscesses,  and  often  great  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, requiring  amputation  of  the  limb.     It  seems  to 
capable  of  slowly  shifting  its  situation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.    According  to  Rudolphi,  its  coming  out  through 
skin  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  perforation  of  that  mem- 
sne,  which  it  is  not  at  all  capable  of  effecting,  hut  only 
11  whkh  it  excites  in  approaching  the 
1 1  seems  sometimes  to  affect  people  within  the 
in  an  endemic  or  even  epidemic  form,  nearly  half 
the  men  in  a  regiment  having  been  attacked  at  the  same 
by  it.     This  species  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
d  found  occasionally  beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye; 
but   another,  and   much  smaller  kind*  has  been  detected 
he  eyeball   itself,   viz.  the  Filaria  oculi   human  i, 
which  Nurdman  met  with  in  the  liquor  Morgagnii   of  the 
cap*  stallino  lens  of  a  man  who  had  had  the 

i  of  extraction  for  cataract  performed.   Two  minute 
mi  were  discovered  coiled  up  together.     This  species 
differs  from  the  large  Filaria  found  in  the  eye  ef  the  Em 

rd  species  is  the  F.  kf  which  was  once  de- 

tected in  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  of  a  man  by  Trcut- 
ler;    its  I  about  an  inch.     The  Tnch 

■  ir,  or  long  thread- worm,  is  about  an  inch  and  ; 

or  t  in  length,  the  male  being  smaller   than  »ue 

ile.     The  capillary  portion  makes  about  two-ihirds  of 

the  whole  length  of  this  species.   This  worm  js\cn  cumuion 

in  the  caecum  and  large  intestines*  but  does  not  seem  te 

:   any  inconvenience,  though    inflammation  of  the 

has  been  erroneous!)  ascribed 

to  it.     The  existence  and  history  of  the  following  entozoon 

are  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  mystery.     Spiroptera  homi- 

tu§  is  the  name  given  to  some  small  intestinal  worms  which 

i  sent  to  Rudolphi.  together  with  some  other  vermiform 

i  of  an  elongated  form  and  solid  boinogeneou- 
eh  were  passed  from  the  bladder  of  a  poor  woman  still 
r  in  St*  Sepulchre's  work-house,  London.  There  were 
discharged,  together  with  these  Bitbctanoes,  numerous 
1  granular  bodies,  considered  by  Rudolphi  as  mere 
bin  concretions,  but  which  subsequent  examinations 
ave  caused  to  be  regarded  as  ova.  The  small  nematoid 
worms  which  were  six  in  number,  and  of  different  ■ 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  woman 
ml  iho  same  time;  they  were  from  eight  to  ten  tines  in 
jib,  slender,  white,  and  elastic;  the  other  elongated 
ie*  varied  in  length  from  four  to  eight  inches.  Some  of 
the  latter  substances  and  ova  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  noue  of  the  former  entoxoa, 
denominated  Spiroptera  hominis,  are  to  he  found  among 

(Item. 
Tint  SttQflgyto£V<*ito  iutotoi*  ito  vomji  *fwuto*\ 


occurs  uiueli  more  rrequeE 
horse,  etc*,  than  in  man. 
does  not  seem  to  giv< 
ingfrozn  those  of  oth 
The  Ascarti  It 


Before  Rudo) phi's  time  it  was  generally  confounded  with  the 
Ascati*  lumbricoidest  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance. 
It  occurs,  though  rarely,  in  the  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
where  it  sometimes  attains  on  enormous  size,  having  been 
met  with  three  feet  lung,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  more  ordinary  dimensions  however  are  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  common 
colour  is  blood-redi  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  food, 
"as  they  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the  contents  of  the 
J   ressels:  ily  find  their  way  into  the 

bladder,  and  are  discharged  with  the  urine.    This  i 

illy  in  some  animals,  as  the  d 
Their  presence  in  the  kid 
to  any  peculiar  symptoms  differ* 
il  dieeai 

s,  the  common  round  worm  so 
frequently  met  with  in  children,  is  so  well  known  as  to 
require  a  very  brief  notice  here,  It  occurs  in  the  hog  and 
the  ox,  a*  well  as  in  man,  and  chiefly  inhabits  the  small 
intestines,  The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  much 
more  rare;  it  may  1  uished  by  the  end  of  the  tail 

being  curved,  and  terminating  in  an  obtuse  point,  at  the 
apex  of  which  a  small  black  speck  may  be  frequently  uh- 
served.      In  the  female   this   extremity  is  straighter  and 
thicker.    The  anus  is  situated  close  to  the  tail  in  both  M 
In  the  female  there  ii  generally  a  conatriction  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  where  the  organs  of  generation  are  placed.     J 
worm,  when  minutely  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
integuments*  muscles,  digestive  organs,  genital  apparel 
and  a  nervous  system  consisting  of  an  oesophageal  ring 
a  dorsal  and  ventral  cord.    It  has  been  supposed  to  feed  on 
the  chyle  or  mucus  in  the  intestines,  and  to  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  bowels,  but  on  these  points  there  is  consider- 
able doubt.    They  are  often  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  last  human  species  in  this  group  is  the  Avcaris  I 
cuiarisy  the  maw-worm,  thread-worm,  or  ascarides.  It  is  i 
mmute,  the  male  seldom  exceeding  two  lines,  and  the  females 
five  lines  in  length,  and  being  proportionally  slander.    Their 
colour  is  white;  they  are  *<>  small  that  there  is  great  ditli 
culty  in  detecting  their  structure,  but   Rudolphi  says  that 
he  has  repeatedly  observed  the  three  tubercles  round  the 
mouth  characteristic  of  the  genus.    Their  abode  is  ihe  l| 
intestine-,  particularly  the  rectum,  where  they  sometirj 
occur  in  immense  numbers,  and  occasion  great  irritation* 
We  have  now  enumerated   all    the  genera   of  Entoxoa 
bed    by    Rudolphi    and    other    Entoz  eulogists,    but 
before  we  conclude  our  subject  we  will  say   I  lea    We 
on  the  Trichina  spiralis  which  we  have  before  m 
It   is   a   microscopic    parasite,    infesting    the    muse 
the  human  subject,  belonging  to  the  voluntary  d 

numbers  m  those  that  are  superficial  Lhan 
ihe  deep  sealed.     Their  nidus  sOfffH  1<»  be  in  the  inter- 
fascicular cellular  tissue.     A  \  muscle  ejected  by 
these  animals  appears  beset  with  whitish  specks,  which,  \i 
examined  with  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  lid 
containing  a  minute  warm  coiled  up.     The  cysts  are  of  an 
elliptical  shape,    and   attenuated  towards  the  extremities: 
their  length  is  about  ^th  of  an  inch  hh  yfoth.    By 
-uttmgotf  one  i                                the  trichina  ma)  be 
tracted  entire,  when  it  is*  e  o  or 
two  and  a  half  spiral                                  tcned  out,  il 
found  to  measure  Ja\\  of  an  inch  in  length  and  JMth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.    From  the  minuteness  of  the  OtJ 
nary  to  employ  a  magnifying  power  ot  cons 
intensity  to  examine  it  satisfactorily,  ond  from  the 
of  managing  tb                                                               ear- 
d   under  the  microscope,  it  is  not  easy  :o 
:  its  organization.     Mr.  Owen  never  succeeded  in  die 
covering  an  intestinal  tube,  or  cavity,  and  therefore!  a^ 
have  stated,  placed  this  i                 in  his  first  grott] 
with  the  seminal  animal                        tool.  Ihmt 
and  Zool.  Proceeding*, Feb.  1836.)    Ul  eb- 
served  by  very  patient  and  minui.                 Lion   Vfiife   I 
microscope*  under  fa                                 es,  that  it  posse- 
an   intestinal  canal  with  distinct    p 

1635%  and  upon   tins  grouud  it  ought  to  • 
higher  station  among  the  nematoid  or  intestinal 

art  her  researches  are  necessary,  before  it  can  he  stab 
Sfitk  confidence  in  which, group  this  entoxoon  should  he 
placed.      It    seems  that  this   parasitical  affection   of    the 
human  body  is  u  e,  sex,  or  any  partice 

form  of  diseaae,  and  it  appears  that  it  may  exist  without 

&»u»*»  *w  to  w*  feW*ty  oi  iky  \M  poiw.  yx  «yvu  waU* 
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out  interfering  with  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  as  has 
.been  shown  in  a  case  lately  met  with. 

All  the  known  parasites  residing  within  the  human  body 
have  now  been  mentioned,  and  we  have  given  a  general  out- 
line of  the  groups  and  genera  of  the  class  Entozoa.  It  would 
far  exceed  our  limits  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
species  which  have  been  discovered,  and  described  by 
authors;  which  would  even  then  probably  include  but 
a  small  number  of  those  which  exist.  In  fact,  if  we  assent 
to  the  theory  of  their  being  the  product  of  some  irregular 
process  of  nutrition  or  secretion  within  animal  bodies,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  (which  is 
perhaps  more  probable  than  that  they  are  introduced  from 
without),  new  and  dissimilar  species  may  be  formed  every 
day,  by  some  unknown  modification  of  the  nutritive  process 
which  gives  birth  to  them.  The  laws  which,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  regulate  the  difference  of  structure  in  these 
beings,  from  the  simple  acephalocyst  to  the  complicated 
ascaris,  are  as  much  involved  in  obscurity  as  those  which 
cause  the  varieties  of  organization  in  morbid  productions 
connected  with  and  participating  in  the  life  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  ;  for  instance,  the  various  classes  of  tumours. 

ENTRE  DOURO  E  MINHO,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Minho,  which  separates 
it  from  Gallicia  in  Spain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Douro, 
which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Beira.  From  its  posi- 
tion between  these  two  rivers  the  province  has  derived  its 
name,  although  it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  province  of 
the  Minho,  for  brevity's  sake.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  province  of  Tras  Os  Montes,  and  to  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  60  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  its  breadth  is  about  40  miles.  Its  area  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mifiano,  240  square  leagues,  of  20  to  1  degree  of 
latitude,  or  about  2880  English  square  miles.  Its  popula- 
tion, by  the  same  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Antillon,  is 
about  1)00,000,  which  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Portugal,  it  being  by  far  the  most  thickly  inha- 
bited province  of  that  kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  five 
comarcas,  or  districts,  namely,  Braga,  Viana,  Penafiel,  Gui- 
m  a  rats,  and  Oporto.  The  principal  towns  are,  Braga,  the 
capital  of  the  northern  division  of  the  province  [Braga]  ; 
Porto  or  Oporto,  the  capital  of  the  southern  division,  by  far 
the  most  important  town  in  it  [Oporto]  ;  Guimarrf&s,  on 
the  river  Ave,  an  antient  town,  once  the  cradle  and  the 
capital  of  the  monarchy,  at  present  an  industrious  busy 
place,  with  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  cutlery,  and 
(3000  inhabitants;  Viana,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  a  har- 
bour at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  carrying  on  a  considerable 
trade ;  Villa  do  Conde,  with  a  small  harbour,  and  3000  in- 
habitants ;  Barcelos,  with  3900 ;  Valenca,  on  the  Minho,  a 
frontier  town  and  fortress,  with  about  1600  inhabitants; 
Penafiel,  with  2300;  Caminha,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minho, 
with  a  harbour,  and  about  1000  inhabitants;  S.  Joao  da 
Foz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  below  Oporto,  with  3300 
inhabitants;  Amarante,  on  the  Tamega,  with  about  1000 
inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  there 
are  some  plains  near  the  sea-coast.  One  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, the  Serrade  Marab,  runs  from  north  to  south  through 
the  east  part  of  the  province,  near  the  borders  of  Tras  Os 
Montes;  the  rivers  Cavado,  Ave,  and  Neiva  have  their 
sources  in  these  mountains.  The  river  Lima,  which,  next 
to  the  Douro  and  the  Minho,  is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Gallicia ;  it  enters  the 
province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  at  its  north-east  ex- 
tremity near  Lindoso,  runs  through  the  north  part  of  the 
province,  passes  by  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Viana.  The  river  Tamega,  which  has  its  source  in  Tras  Os 
Montes,  flows  through  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho 
in  a  southern  direction,  passes  by  Amarante  and  Canavezes, 
and  then  enters  the  Douro. 

This  province  is  the  most  fertile  in  Portugal,  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy,  and  the  soil  is  irrigated  by  numerous 
streams.  The  principal  productions  are  wine,  "oil,  flax,  In- 
dian corn,  some  wheat  and  oats,  and  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  all  sorts.  Pastures  are  rather  scarce,  yet  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cattle,  both  large  and  small,  are  reared.  The 
principal  article  of  exportation  is  wine,  which  is  made 
chiefly  from  the  vineyards  which  are  planted  all  along  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  and  which  is  shipped  at  Oporto  under 
the  name  of  port-wine.  There  are  fisheries  along  the  coast, 
which  occupy  a  great  number  of  hands.  The  natives  of 
Entre  Douro  e  Minho  are  considered,  together  with  their 
neighbours  of  Tras  Os  Montes,  as  the  finest  race  of  men  in 


Portugal :  they  are  industrious,  civil  to  strangers,  and  or- 
derly. The  province  is  divided  into  two  admin istrathe 
divisions,  Braga  and  Oporto,  called  also  Alto  Minho  and 
Baixq  Minho,  each  having  its  military  and  civil  governors 
and  its  courts  of  justice.  The  division  of  Alto  Minho  in- 
cludes Braga  and  Viana,  and  all  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  from  Braga  to  the  Minho ;  that  of  Baixo  Minho, 
which  is  by  far  the  larger,  includes  Oporto,  Guimaraes, 
Penafiel,  Amarante,  and  all  the  country  southwards  as  far 
as  the  Douro. 

ENTRESOL,  a  French  term  used  to  signify  a  floor  be- 
tween other  floors.  The  entresol  consists  of  a  low  apart- 
ment or  apartments,  usually  placed  above  the  first  floor. 
In  street  architecture  it  is  desirable  to  form  the  basement 
story  on  a  scale  of  grandeur,  and  in  so  doing  a  greater  space 
than  necessary  would  be  given  to  the  first  floor,  if  it  were 
not  fbr  the  entresol. 

There  is  a  very  good  example  of  an  entresol  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  Quadrant  in  London.  In  continental 
cities  the  entresol  is  frequently  employed,  especially  in 
Paris. 

The  term  Mezzaninro  (or  little  middle  floor)  is  used  in 
Italy  to  indicate  the  same  arrangement  of  floor,  as  well  as 
the  attic  story  of  a  house.  The  windows  of  the  entresol  or 
mezzaninro,  are  usually,  from  the  lowness  of  the  floor,  either 
square,  or  a  little  more  or  less  than  a  square. 

ENTRY,  from  the  French  entree,  and  Latin  intrare,  to 
enter,  in  law,  is  a  taking  possession  by  the  legal  owner  of 
lands  and  tenements  when  another  person  is  wrongfully  in 
possession  of  them.  At  the  common  law  this  might  be 
effected  by  force ;  but  as  it  was  the  cause  of  great  abuses, 
forcible  entries  were  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment by  two  statutes  of  Richard  II.,  enlarged  by  a  statute 
of  8  Henry  VI.  c.  9.  (See  I  Ad.  and  E.  627,  and  3  Ad. 
and  E.  817.) 

A  party  availing  himself  of  this  summary  process  against 
an  aggressor  must  enter  upon  some  port  of  the  property 
claimed,  and  the  safer  course  is  formally  to  declare  that 
thereby  he  takes  possession  of  the  whole.  The  entry  must 
be  repeated  in  each  county  in  which  the  lands  lie.  This 
remedy,  however,  can  only  be  adopted  in  certain  cases, 
namely,  where  the  original  entry  of  the  holder  of  the  land 
was  by  unlawful  means. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  original  entry  is  lawful,  and 
possession  held  by  an  apparent  right,  the  owner  of  the 
estate  must  proceed  by  an  action,  as  an  apparent  right  can- 
not be  legally  overthrown  by  the  mere  act  of  a  claimant. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations,  21  James  I.,  c.  16,  and  the 
statute  4  and  5  Anne,  c.  16,  and  the  more  recent  enact- 
ment 3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  7,  regulate  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  also  the  periods  within  which  entries  may  be 
made. 

Entry,  forcible,  is  an  entry  made  with  a  strong  hand,  with 
unusual  weapons,  an  unusual  number  of  servants,  or  with 
menace  of  life;  if  effected  with  violence,  and  the -entry  only 
amounts  in  law  to  a  trespass,  it  is  not  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statutes  of  Richard  II.  above  referred  to.  The  remedy 
for  parties  aggrieved,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  restitution, 
is  either  by  an  action  at  law,  by  indictment,  or  by  justices  of 
the  peace  upon  the  view.  If  made  by  more  than  thres  per 
sens,  they  may  be  proceeded  against  as  in  a  case  of  a  riot 
(Bacon's  Abridgment ;  Burn's  Justice,) 

Entry,  writ  of,  was  another  method  of  gaining  possession 
of  disputed  property  by  trying  the  title  of  the  occupant. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  writ  occurs  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  writ  was  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  requiring  him  to  command  the  tenant  that  he  ren- 
der to  the  demandant  the  premises  in  question  which  he 
claims  to  be  his  right  and  inheritance,  &c.  The  tenant 
thereupon  was  either  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  possession 
of  the  land,  or  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  do  so.  Thii 
might  be  done  by  justifying  his  own  title  or  that  of  others 
under  whom  he  claimed.  The  claims  of  the  respective 
parties  were  then  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the  possession  of 
the  land  was  awarded  to  him  who  produced  the  clearest 
evidence  of  his  right. 

There  were  several  writs  of  entry  both  at  the  common 
law  and  by  statute ;  but  they  appear  to  have  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  but  few  instances  have  occurred  in  modern 
times  of  their  being  resorted  to  in  practice.  The  learning 
respecting  them,  which  is  somewhat  curious,  mav  be  found 
in  Reeved  History  qf  the  English  Law. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV, 
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27,  all  writs  uf  entry  as  well  as  writs  of  right  were  abo- 
lished, from  the  31st  December,  1834. 

ENVOY,  a  diplomatic  minister  or  agent*  inferior  til 
dignity  to  an  ambassador,  bill  generally  invested  with  equal 
powers     [Ambassador,  Diplomacy.] 

ENYED,  NAGY-ENYED,  ENIED,  or  STRASZ- 
BURG,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Carisbure  or  Unteralben, 
in  Transylvania.  Il  is  situated  in  4Gg  lhrN,  lat„  and  23° 
42f  E.  long.,  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marosh : 
it  i*  built  m  the  old-fashioned  style,  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
trict government,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  magistracy, 
the  head  of  whom  is  styled  *  Doctor  Nob-ilium.*  Bayed 
contains  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Reformed 
Lutheran  church ;  but  is  most  celebrated  for  its  richly  en- 
dowed college  (founded  in  1622 J  for  Protestant  students 
the  number  of  whom  is  above  1000,  and  they  are  accommo- 
dated in  84  halls  and  chamber-.  The  college  has  a  library, 
and  collections  uf  coins  and  in  natural  history  and  expert- 
utal  philosophy.  On  the  market-place  are  the  remains 
i>1"  the  ant  tent  burg  or  castle,  with  its  towers  and  loophole*, 
in  which  the  Saxons,  who  built  the  town,  were  accustomed 
defend  themselves  against  their  Transylvanian  assailants 
r  day?.  It  now  contains  the  parish  minister's  resi- 
dence and  two  places  of  worship.  The  streets  still  retain 
their  Saxon  names,  although  the  town  is  now  inhabited 
principally  by  Magyars  or  Hungarians.  The  population  is 
about  611)0,  among  whom  arc  some  Saxons,  Armenians, 
Greek>,  and  Walaehiiins.  There  are  a  paper-mill  ami 
some  manufactures  in  the  town,  and  extensive  vineyards  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Magyar  language  is  said  to  be 
spoken  here  with  remarkable  purity. 

KOLI'DIA,  Cuvier  fa  name    for  a  genus  of  Nudtbran- 
t  Inula  (the  second  order  of  Ins  Gastropoda)  [Nudibran- 
rsj    In  Do  Blainville's  arrangement  BoUma  is  placed 
t   to  Carolina,  under  his  family   Polybranchiata*  with 
the  name  of  Eolidia*  and  it  forms,  under  the  appellation  of 
fCf>tt*t  the  second  genus  of  Lamarck's  Triionians,  the  first 
I  ion  of  his  Gastropods,  with  external  branching  placed 
above  the  mantle,  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and 
being   in  a  particular   cavity,      Cuvier   rhaflfibn   hi- 
Efdtdia?  as  having  the  tbrm  of  small  snails  or  slugs  *  Li- 
maces)  with  four  tentacula  above,  and  two  at  the  sides  of 
the  mouth.     Their  branchin,  he  observes,  are  lamina?,  or 
a  disposed  like  scales,  more  or  les$  close  set  on  teafe 
side  of  the  back.     Rang,  who  includes  under  Eoiidia  two 
subgenera*  viz,,  the  Efhfidia*f  properly  so  called,  and  Bru- 
n-olirue,  gives  the  following  generic  charat  r»r. 
not  pelagian ,  limaciform,  gelatinous;  head  distinct, 
furnished  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  tentacula;  foot  entire, 
and   occupying  nearly  the   whole   length  of  tbe  animal  | 
branch ia?  formed  of  flattened  or  conical  cirrhi,  disposed  in 
rows  on  the  superior  part  of  the  body  ;  organs  of  generation 
in  the  same  tubercle  on  the  right  side  anteriorly  j 
vent  a  little  more  backwards. 

graphical   Distribution, — Cuvier,  speaking   of    his 

S   that   there   are  some  of  them  in  all  seas* 

Rung  observes,  that  the  genus  it  composed  of  a  great  quan- 

nall  pelagic  and  littoral  animals.     The  masses  of 

.   which  are  so  often  met  with  between  the 

tropics,  always  present,  he  states,  a  great  number  of  them, 

and  it  is  easy  to  recognize  them  from  their  elongated  and 

Pping  form,  as  wefl  as  from  the  tentaculiform  branch*© 

with  which  they  are  beset.    They  do  not  swim,  according 

»t-nnmed  author,  but  they  suspend  themselves  at 

the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the  foot  uppermost,  and  move 

11  by  means  of  sudden  undulations. 
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Eolidi©  properly  so  called. 
tee  disposed  in  transverse  rings  distant  from  each 

Eoiidia. 


Example.— Eoiidia  Cuvim. 
Locality. — European  seas. 


. 


EoUdU  CuTteWaaffiuflcd. 
Cavolina. 
o  Rlamville,  who  says  that  Carolina  is  to  be  found  in  all 
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seas,  remarks,  that  tips  closely  approaches  the  preceding, 
and  night  without  LnoonTOStfaneo  oe  united  with  il,  thus 
confirming  the  arrangement  of  M.  Rang. 

Example. — Cavolina  pertgrina*  {Dorit  pcregrina,  Ginel. 
Cavolin.  polyp,  mar  3,  p,  tlJ0,  t.  vii,f  f.  3.) 

Locality, — The  Mediterranean. 


C'uvoUnn  petegnoii, 

De  Blainville  states  that  he  has  examined  a  very  -null 
species  brought  home  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  (Voyage 
of  the  Uranie). 

EOLIPILE,     [JEolifilb.] 

EGPSA'LTRIA  (Zoology).    [Pachycephmjna.] 

EPACRIDA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  monopelalousexo- 
gens,  very  closely  allied  to  Ericacca?,  with  the  small-leaved 
genera  of  which  they  entirely  agree  in  habit,  and  from 
which  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  by  any  character 
beyond  their  anthers  being  in  all  cases  one-celled.  Dr* 
Brown,  iu  founding  the  order  in  the  year  1&U>,  explained 
his  motives  for  doing  so  as  follows  ; — *  The  family  of  Eric ecc 
is  now  so  vast  that  it  seems  to  constitute  a  class  rather 
than  an  order,  of  which  one  part,  although  not  a  very  na- 
tural one,  has  been  already  separated  by  Jusfieu  under  the 
separate  name  of  Rhododendra,  on  account  of  some  diversity 
m  the  structure  of  the  fruit.  I  then-line  may  be  allowed 
to  propose  another  order  (Epaorideca)  which  is  truly  natural, 
although  it  depends  upon  the  single  character  of  the  un- 
usual simplicity  of  the  anthers  ;  a  character,  however,  which 
is  of  the  greater  value  as  opposed  to  the  two-otlled  anthers 
of  Ericeso,  which  are  generally  divided  and  furnished  with 
appendages ;  the  propriety  of  the  measure  is  moreover  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  number  of  Ejmcridea>.  large  as  it  is, 
but  alio  by  their  geographical  disposition  ;  for  all,  aa  far  as 
we  at  present  know  theni,  are  inhabitants  of  Australasia  or 
Polynesia,  countries  in  which  not  more  than  one  or  two 
species  of  Ericcoj  are  found.'    (Prodr.  p.  036.) 


Spirngetia  iucartmt*. 
1,  A  lower  willi  n  culya  a*  leu*  *»  ihr  &-|«ritvl  romlU,  mwl  «?if ral  hmeU 
imbricating  the  Imm.    f.  An  anther.    8  The  tUmm*  and  ovary. 

The  species  consists  of  shrubs  with  alternate  ot 
ally  opposite  leaves,  which  are  either  articulated  with  the 
stem**  like  those  of  Ericeco  or  broad  ae  the  base  and  hal 
rounding  the  stem  in  a  kind  of  hood  or  sheath.     Their 
are   usually  monopetaloua,   but   as   in   the    order 
B.  it  i>  not  unfrcqueiit  to  find  them  with  their  corolla 
divided  or  divisible  into  several  pieces,  and  therefore  truly 
pot]  [n'lalous.     The  sice  and  colour  of  the  corolla  are  often 
striking,  and  the  speries  then  become  exceedingly  i 
and  are  favourites  with  gardeners.     None  of  them 
any  particular  use,  unless  those  are  considered  an  exception 
whose  succulent  fruit  is  eatable,  like  Lissantbe  sapi«l 
others,  which  constitute  the  Australian  cranberries. 
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Dr.  Brown  mentions  24  genera  and  144  species  of  this 
order  in  his  work  upon  the  New  Holland  Flora,  but  a  con- 
siderable number  has  to  be  added. 

EPACT,  the  number  of  days  in  the  moon's  age  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

•EPAMINONDAS,  a  Theban  statesman  and  soldier,  in 
whose  praise,  both  for  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  a  remark- 
able concurrence  of  antient  writers.  Nepos  observes  that, 
before  Epaminondas  was  born,  and  after  his  death,  Thebes 
was  always  in  subjection  to  some  other  power :  on  the  con- 
trary, while  he  directed  her  councils,  she  was  the  head  of 
Greece.  His  public  life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  de- 
mocracy, by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  B.C.  362.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refusing  to  stain 
his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymen ;  but  thence- 
forward he  became  the  prime  mover  of  the  Theban  state. 
His  policy  was  first  directed  to  assert  the  right  and  to  secure 
the  power  to  Thebes  of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Bceo- 
tia,  several  of  which  claimed  to  be  independent.  In  this 
cause  he  ventured  to  engage  his  country,  single-handed,  in 
war  with  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bceotia,  b.c.  371, 
with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be  brought  against 
them.  The  Theban  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  whe- 
ther a  battle  should  be  risked  :  for  to  encounter  the  Lace- 
daemonians with  inferior  numbers  was  universally  esteemed 
hopeless.  Epaminondas  prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to 
venture  it ;  and  devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of 
attack.  Instead  of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he 
concentrated  an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan  right 
wing  being  broken,  and  the  king  slain,  the  rest  of  the  army 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This  memorable 
battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  moral  effect  of  it  was 
much  more  important  than  the  mere  loss  inflicted  on  Sparta, 
for  it  overthrew  the  prescriptive  superiority  in  arms  claimed 
by  that  state  ever  since  its  reformation  by  Lycurgus. 

This  brilliant  success  led  Epaminondas  to  the  second 
object  of  his  policy — the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  lender  of 
Greece  in  the  democratical  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban 
army,  under  his  command,  marched  into  Peloponnesus  early 
in  the  winter,  B.C.  369,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Eleians,  Arcadians,  and  Argians,  invaded  and  laid  waste  a 
large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  Helots  took  that 
opportunity  to  shake  off  a  most  oppressive  slavery ;  and  Epa- 
minondas struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by 
establishing  these  descendants  of  the  old  Messenians 
[Aristomenes]  on  Mount  Ithome,  inMessenia,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  inviting  their  countrymen,  scattered 
through  Sicily  and  Italy,  to  return  to  their  antient  patri- 
mony. Numbers,  after  the  lapse  of  &00  years,  obeyed  the 
call.  This  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  as  the 
return  of  the  Messenians. 

In  368  b.c.  Epaminondas  again  led  an  army  into  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he 
was  disgraced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (XT.  71),  was  or- 
dered to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  army  in  Thessaly,  when  entangled  in  dan- 
gers which  threatened  it  with  destruction ;  being  required 
by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  command.  He  is  not 
again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity  till  b.c.  366,  when  he 
was  sent  to  support  the  democratic  interest  in  Achaia,  and 
by  his  moderation  and  judgment  brought  that  whole  con- 
federation over  to  the  Theban  alliance  without  bloodshed  or 
banishment. 

As  the  narrowness  of  our  limits  forbids  us  to  trace  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  formation  of  so  powerful  a  Theban 
party  in  Peloponnesus,  so  we  cannot  enter  into  the  causes 
of  its  decline,  except  by  saying,  that  it  soon  became  plain 
that  a  mere  change  of  masters,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta, 
would  be  of  no  service  to  the  other  states.  Achaia  first, 
then  Elis,  then  Mantineia  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  re- 
turned to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.  To  check  this  de- 
fection Epaminondas  led  an  army  into  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fourth  time,  b.c.  362.  Joined  by  the  Argians,  Messenians, 
and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  he  entered  Laconia,  and  en- 
deavoured to  take  Sparta  by  surprise ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
Agesilaus  just  frustrated  this  scheme.  Epaminondas  then 
marched  against  Mantineia,  near  which  was  fought  the 
celebrated  battle  in  which  he  fell.  The  disposition  of  his 
troops  on  this  occasion  was  an  improvement  on  that  by 
which  ho  had  gained  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  would  have 


had  the  same  decisive  success,  but  that  in  the  critical  Mo- 
ment, when  the  Lacedswnonian  line  was  just  broken,  lit 
received  a  mortal  wound.  The  Theban  amy  was  paralysed 
by  this  misfortune ;  nothing  was  dene  to  improve  a  victory 
which  might  have  been  made  certain,  and  this  battle,  on 
which  the  expectation  of  ell  Greece  waited,  led  to  no  im- 
portant result.  '  Bach  party/  says  Xenophon,  '  claimed 
the  victory  and  neither  gained  any  advantage :  indecision, 
trouble,  and  confusion,  more  than  eves  before  that  battlt 
pervaded  Greece.' 

Whether  Epaminondas  could  much  longer  have  upheld 
Thebes  in  the  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  her,  is  very  doubt- 
ful :  without  him  she  fell  at  once  to  her  former  obscurity.  His 
character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairest  recorded  in  Greek 
history.  His  private  life  was  moral  and  refined ;  his  public 
conduct  uninfluenced  by  personal  ambition,  or  by  personal 
hatred.  He  was  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  and  it  in  his 
schemes  for  her  advancement,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  in- 
jury done  to  other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  this  is 
a  fault  from  which,  perhaps,  no  Greek  statesman,  except 
Aristides,  was  tree.  (Xenophon,  Helien.;  Plutarch,  Pe- 
lopida*,  AgiSy  &c) 

EPAULEMENT  originally  signified  a  mas*  of  earth, 
about  7  feet  6  inches  high  and  18  or  20  feet  thick,  which 
was  raised  for  the.  purpose  either  of  protecting  a  body  of 
troops  at  one  extremity  of  their  line,  or  of  forming  a  wing 
or  shoulder  of  a  battery  to  prevent  the  guns  from  being 
dismounted  by  an  enfilading  fire.  The  term  is  now,  im- 
properly however,  used  to  designate  the  whole  mass  of  earth 
or  other  material  which  protects  the  guns  in  a  battery  both 
in  front  and  on  either  flank;  and  it  can  only  be  distia* 
guished  from  a  parapet  by  being  without  a  banquette,  or 
step,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  aide,  on  which  the  awn 
stand  to  fire  over  a  parapet  That  part  ef  the  epaalemeat 
which  is  between  every  two  embrasures  is  celled  a  merlon; 
and  the  part  under  the  embrasure  is  called  the  genouiUert. 

EPE'E,  CHARLES  MICHEL  D$  L\  A  comparative 
estimate  of  L'Epee's  character  and  labours  has  been  givtn 
under  Deaf  and  Dumb  :  the  following  are  a  few  biogra- 
phical particulars  respecting  him. 

He  was  born  at  Versailles,  in  November,  1718.  Ha 
father  was  the  king's  architect,  a  man  of  talent  and  probity. 
Young;  L'Epee  was  educated  for  the  church,  a  prafewkio 
which  his  mild,  cheerful,  and  pious  deposition  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him.  There  were  difficulties  at  first  in  the  way 
of  his  admission  to  the  priesthood.  He  was  required,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  praotice  of  the  dioeeec  of  Park, 
to  sign  a  formulary  of  faith ;  and  this  being  opposed  to  his 
own  opinions  (which  were  Jansenist),  he  could  not  do  so 
conscientiously.  He  was  however  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
deacon,  but  was  told  never  to  pretend  to  holy  orders.  Tail 
obstruction  led  him  to  the  study  of  the  law,  hut  this  pro- 
fession did  not  suit  the  bias  of  his  mind.  At  last  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  holy  orders,  being  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  Troyes,  a  nephew  of  Boseuet  From  him  M.  de 
l'Epee  received  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyes. 

An  accidental  cisoumstance  led  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Business  took  him 
one  day  to  a  house  where  he  found  onto  two  young  women, 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  needlework,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  questions.  The  mother  of  the  young  womsa 
arriving  shortly  afterwards,  explained  to  him  with  lean 
that  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  An  ocnlonlantio  naaea 
Vanin  had  commenced  the  education  of  those  young  per- 
sons by  means  of  pictures ;  but  death  had  removed  him. 
and  no  other  person  had  offered  to  instruct  the  nutet 
*  Believing,*  says  M.  de  l'Epee,  *  that  these  two  children 
would  live  and  die  in  ignorance  of  their  religion,  if  I  did 
not  attempt  some  means  of  instructing  them,  I  was  touched 
with  compassion,  and  told  the  mother  that  she  might  sen! 
them  daily  to  my  house,  and  that  I  would  do  whatever  I 
might  find  possible  for  them.' 

John  Paul  Bonet's  book  came  in  the  way  of  H.  de 
l'Epee ;  a  person  offered  a  copy  of  it  to  him,  urging  him  to 
buy  it,  which  he  at  first  refused,  not  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  work,  and  alleging  that  he  did  not  understand  Spanish, 
and  that  the  book  was  therefore  of  no  use  to  him.  Opening 
it  casually,  he  found  the  copper-plate  engraving  of  Bond's 
one-handed  alphabet  The  book  was  immediately  bought, 
and  De  l'Epee  learned  Spanish  to  enable  him  to  read  it 

M.  de  TEpAe  was  persevering  and  disinterested  in  his  in- 
struction of  the  cteaf  and  dumb.  He  persevered  until  he 
converted  opposition  and  contempt  into  approbation.    Ha 
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fneome  was  about  400/,,  of  which  he  allowed  about  ItftJ, 
r  his  own  expenses,  and  appropriated  the  remainder  to 
;e  support  and  instruction  of  indigent  routes,  •  The  rich/ 
>  said,  *  only  come  to  my  house  by  tolerance ;  it  is  not  to 
era  that  I  devote  myself— it  is  to  the  poor ;  but  for  them* 
should  never  have  undertaken  the  education  of  the  deaf 
d  dumb.* 

M.  de  i*Epee  died  December  23.  1789,  aged  77,     His 

emory  received  various  honours;  bis  funeral  omtion  ma 

nounecd  by  the  Abbe"  Fauchet,  the  king's  preacher.    He 

iks  deservedly  among  those  whose  lives  have  been  de- 

i  o  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  their  fellow 

en,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labours  do  not  die  with  them. 

£  f\f  Portraits.) 

ERIES,  or   Pressova,  a  royal  free  town*   and  the 

1  of  the  county  of  Saros,  b  Upper  Hungary;    in  48* 

N.  Ifct,  and  21°  15'  E,  long.    It  is  situated  in  an  agree* 

ih]e  country  on  the  bonks  of  the  Tartsza,  is  surrounded 

with  walls  defended  by  bastions,  which  are  encircled  by 

extensive  gardens  and  inclosures,  anion  £  which  are  the 

burns,  it  contains  about  960  houses  and   7t]C,U  inhabit- 

Fhe  streets  are  broad,  and  emboli i short  with  several 

handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the  county  hall,  four 

ti  Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  church,  a  synagogue, 

the   quadrangular  buildings  of   the  Protestant  college,  a 

Roman  Catholic  high-school,  attached  to  the  monastery  of 

runs,   who  conduct   it,   a    head  Normal   school,   a 

chapter- house,  town -hall,  orphan  asylum,  and  reftige  for  the 

.it.     It   is   the   seat   of  a  Greek   Catholic   bishopric 

erected  in    1S07,  has  a  good  episcopal  library,  and  is  Ire- 

^n  en  ted  by  the  pious  for  the  sake  of  an  imitation  of  Mount 
alvary,  on  Which  several  chapels  are  built,    Eperies  manu- 
i  aliens  and  linens,  and  possesses  a  large  earthen- 
ware manufactory  and  breweries*,  as  well  as  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  wine,  and  grain,  to  which  the  annual  fairs 
greatly  contribute.  About  four  miles  from  the  town,  the  envi- 
ron* of  which  are  agreeably  diversified,  there  is  an  esteemed 
•ate,  called  Cremate  or  Krasyna-voda,  with  baths. 
E  PERN  AY,  a  town  in  France",  in  the  department  of 
no,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  river  Maine,  73  mile*  iu  a 
east  by  north  of  Pui 
The  antient  name  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  Aqu» 
»,  from  which  came  first  Aixpcrne  and  afterwards 
Epernay.     At  an  early  period  Epernay  belonged  to   the 
'i  bishops  of  Reims,  by  whom  a  fortress  was  built  here. 
In  thr  wars  of  the  English  in  France  Epernav  was  twice 
besieged.     In  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
waa  burnt   by  Francois  L  in  order  to   destroy  the 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  established  here.     In 
the  religious  contests  of  the  same  century  it  was  also  an 
ot>ject  ieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards 

nd  retaken   in   1592  by  Henri  IV.     In 
•i  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon  in  ex- 
jgiity  of  Sedan  j  but  the  duke  never 
.    ,  hta* 

Epernay  is  in  a  small  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic 
wooded,  and  producing  the  nnest  Champagne 
ics.    It  is  a  handsome  town.    It  has  a  church  of  modern 
!i"U,  built  in  the  place  of  one  of  greater  antiquity, 
to  remains.     There  are  sonic  remains 
of  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  tow  n  ig  of  a  £ate 

;>.     The  population  in  1  AH.     The 

carry  on  a  considerable  trade  iu  wine,  which  is 
1  iu  deep  and  extensive  cellars  hollowed  out  in  the 
Jk  on  which  the  town   is   builL    They  manufacture  a 
at   Quantity  of  earthenware.      Of  the   utensils  manu- 
tureu  half  are  sent  to  Paris  in  boats  which  descend  the 
arne,  and  a  quarter  into  Lorraine ;    the  rest  is  sent  into 
Ue  or  is  retained  for  home  use.    The  clay  of  which  it 
is  made  is  dug  about  fifteen  miles  from  Epernay:    large 
quantities  of  it  are  sent  in  an  unwrought  state  to  Paris  and 
to  the  departments  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.     Millstones 
quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  and  sand  is 
g,  which  is  much  sought  after  for  making  glass,  and  is 
sent  by  land- carriage  into  Lorraine  and  even  into  Alsace. 
Many  women  are  employed  in  making  hats,  purses,  bags,  &c, 
twist.     Hosiery  and  woollen  yarn  are  manufactured* 
There  are  at  Epernay  a  theatre,  a  high-school,  and  a 
library  of  10,000  volumes.     It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
di»*emeiit,  which  contained  in  1832  a  population  of  83,2 7 8. 
EPHE'MERIS  (tatyttpfc,  from  liri,  and  t)pipa),  a  name 
to  almanacs,  from  their  containing  matter  for  each 

"  uny  table  which 


assigns  the  place  of  a  planet  for  a  number  of  successive  days 
an  ep  hem  oris  of  the  planet,    [Almanac] 

EPHESIANS,  ST.  PAULS  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  is 
the  fifth,  in  numerical  order,  of  the  fouru  iical 

Letters  of  St.  Paul,  contained  in  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  Throughout  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity 
it  was  generally  regarded  by  the  principal  father- 
of  cenuine  and  sacred  authority.  According  to  Dr. 
Lordlier  {Credibility  qf  Gosp.  H:st.t  vol  ii.)  the  writings  of 
Ignalius,  who  was  St.  Paul's  contemporary  ;ta- 

lions  from  this  epistle.    It  is  also  cited  by  Irenteus,  Clem 
Alexandrinus,  TertuUian,   Origen,   and  many  subsequent 
Christian  writers.     There  were,  however,  several  important 
and  numerous  sects,  as  theNazarenes,  or  Ebionites  (paupers 
and  the  Scverians,  Encratitn?  and  other  followers  of  Tatian, 
who,  in   the  first  and  second  centuries,  denied  both   the 
genuineness  and  the  authenticity  of  this  and  the   other 
writings  of  St.  Paul ;  rejecting  them  as  a  tissue  of  errors,  and 
denouncing  St  Paul  himself  as  an  apostate,  and  a  pcrvcrter 
of  the  original  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  (Origi 
Ceteum,  1.  v, ;  Euseb.  JiVcfrjr.  JEftffc,  L  iiU  c,  21  and  27  ;   1 
phanius,  Hteres*  30;   Hieron.  in  Math.y  c.  12-  Niceph 
HisL  Ecctes.,  I  iv.,  c.  4, 1.  v.,  c.  12;  Toland's  JV 
— 29.)  A  second  opistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  is  men- 
tioned by  Jerome  \De  Scriptonbus  Ecctes.}  and  by  Epiphu- 
n  i us  ( Horn ,  A  2 1.  The  place  and  date  generally  assigned  to  t  his 
epistle  hy  biblical  critics  are  Rome,  a.d.61,  that  is,  m  the 
year  of  the  apostle  ^  imprisonment  at  Rome  (ch,  iii.  Leh.iv.  ], 

£0,  and  the  postscript),  but  Mr.  Greswell,  in  hi 
rate  chronological  disquisition  on  the  harmony  of  the  Gos| 
says,  *  St.  Paul  wrote  no  epistles  in  his  first  ttnprisonnu 
Much  has  been  written  by  commentators  for  and  against 
the  opinion  that  St  Paul  addressed  this  letter  to  the  E) 
sjaus;  and  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  first  verse, 
the  saints  at  Ephesus1  {Iv  *E£ftry),  appear  in  all  the  antient 
MSS.,  and  that  the  postscript  says,  *  written  from  Rome  y 
the  Ephesians,"  this  is  doubted  and  denied  to  be  the  i 
by  Grotius,  Mill,  WcUtein,  Vitringa,  Benson,  Pi 
Greswell,  who  adopt  Urn  statement,  said  by  TertuUian  to 
have  been  made  by  Marcion,  that  it  was  written  to  the  L 
dicGcans.      Macknight,    Lardner,    Hartvell    Home,    and 
many  others,  see  no  difficulty  iu  believing  it  to  have  !■ 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  though  Greswell  (vol.  ii.  p 
maintains  that  by  its  internal  evidence  it  is  undoubtedly 
shown  to   have   been  addressed,  not  to  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus,  where  Paul  had  resided  three  years  (AcU 
31),  but  to  personal  strangers  (i.  10,  iii.  2,  Sec);  that  it  has 
been  miscalled  by  mistake  ;  and  that,  if  it  he  not  the  epil 
which  Paul  wrote  to  the  Laodieseans  (Colou.  iv.  16),  tl 
apostolical  epistle  must  have  been  lost,  for  the  one  with  this 

inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Fabricii*  and  in  Jones's  v. 
on  the  Canon,  though  of  a  very  early  date,  is  regarded 
a  forgery.     Usher,  Bengcl,  Michaeus,  and  Hug  suppose  it 
to  be  encyclical,  that  is,  intended  for  circulation.    The  it; 
is  exceedingly  animated  and  fluent,  and  has  leu  *>t  thfl 
taphorical  obscurity  whirl  v  characterizes  the  f 

positions  of  St  Paul    The  oh 

irnest  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Chi;  by  giving 

exalted  notions   of    their    importance   and    moral 
Ida  l-,  and  to  encourage  a  pel-severance  in   the  Chri? 
warfare  with   temporal  and  spiritual  enemies.     The  tl, 
first  chapters  are  occupied  in  especially 
principles  of  prcdestinaxiajiism  <i.  4,  ft,  1 1,  iv.  30),  and 
three  last  are  devoted  chietly  to  the  enjoining   of  n: 
duties  with  respect  to  husbands,  wives,  parents,. 
maiten,    and    servants.      *  No   real    Christian/   says  Dr, 
Macknight,   '  can  read  the  doctrinal   part  of  this  epistle 
without  being  impressed  and  roused  by  it,  as  by  the  m 
of   a   trumpet/       On   the   undesigned    i 
the  'Acts'    sec    Paley's   Harm  Pa  Mi— 

The  moral  and  doctrinal  pre 

spect  chielly  to  election,  have  occilv  l1  critics, 

especially  thore  of  Germany,  to  write  its 

proper  interpretation.     See  thi  r,  Koell, 

Bosc,  Schiitxe,  Cramer,  Ro*enmiiller,  Kopj  nk* 

mann,  Zie^ler,  Krausc,  and  Bemmeliu,   cited    in  Seller's 
Bibb  tics  by   Dr.  Wright;   ahto  Mm. 

Translation  tm<i  Commentary  on  the  Epistle** 
Michaelis's  iv, ; 

and  the  U  and  Sermon*  on  Ef-hesiaw 

in  W  at  t '  s  Bib  h  oth .  /in  farm  ica , 

E'PHESUS,  aeit\  ofthetWi 

that  belonged  to  the  Ionian  confederation.   (Herod,  i.  \\ 
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The  ruins  of  the  city  are  situated  near  the  river  Cayster,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Ephesus,  and  near  a  modern  village  called  Aiasalouk. 
The  city,  according  to  Pococke's  plan,  was  irregularly  en- 
closed with  solid  walls.  Towards  the  east  the  external  wall 
crosses  a  hill,  called  Lepre,  which  has  a  channel  or  hollow 
in  the  middle.  The  wall  is  then  continued  southward  on 
the  edge  of  a  valley,  which  is  hounded  hy  another  hill, 
called  the  Corresus."  (Strab.  640.)  Other  internal  walls 
extend  further  south  across  another  valley,  and  communi- 
cate with  wall-works  running  east  and  west  along  the  side 
of  Mount  Corresus.  The  walls  then  turn  northward,  and 
extend  along  the  side  of  a  lake,  probably  Lake  Selinusia, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  is  about  a  furlong  to  the 
west  of  the  hill  Lepre.  On  this,  the  west  wall,  is  a  tower, 
called  the  Prison  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  a  building  with 
Gothic  or  pointed  arches.  The  walls,  after  leaving  the  lake, 
curve  oh  the  north,  and  run  straight  toward  the  east  on  a 
slight  eminence.  Near  the  circus  the  walls  are  set  back  a 
short  distance,  and  then  are  continued  straight  till  they 
turn  with  a  curve,  and  join  the  boundary  on  the  Lepre 
hill. 

The  whole  compass  of  the  walls,  according  to  Pococke,  is 
about  four  miles.  They  are  built  in  a  rough  manner,  hut 
cased  with  hewn  stone,  and  defended  in  places  with  square 
towers.  In  some  parts  the  walls  remain  almost  entire ;  in 
others  the  foundations  only  are  visible,. and  are  ten  feet 
thick.  The  site  of  Ephesus  has  been  frequently  changed, 
and  Lysiraachus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  expedient  of  stopping  the  drains  in  the 
low  parts  of  the  city,  in  order  to  drive  the  inhabitants  into 
the  higher,  or,  what  he  conceived,  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  the  city,  which  he  had  enclosed.  (Strab.  640.) 
Pococke  is  of  opinion  that  the  ruins  of  the  present  walls  are 
the  work  of  Lysimachus.  Part  of  one  of  the  entrance-gates, 
adorned  with  some  bas-reliefs  remarkable  for  their  fine 
taste,  still  remains.  Within  the  city  there  were  extant,  at 
the  time  of  Pococke's  visit,  ruins  of  theatres,  a  circus,  and 
other  public  buildings ;  and  without  the  city,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Lepre,  are  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent edifice,  which  Pococke  supposed  to  be  a  gymnasium. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  brick  and  stone,  formed  of  four  or 
Ave  courses  of  each,  laid  alternately,  and  constructed  with 
great  solidity. 

In  '  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,'  vol.  ii.,  published  by  the 
Dilletanti  Society,  there  is  an  interesting  view  of  this  gym- 
nasium, and  also  a  plan.  (See  Plate  40,  and  following 
plates.)  The'Cryptoporticus  is  full  of  Exedrse.  There  is  also 
a  Palaestra  and  an  Ephebium,  with  rooms  on  the  right  and 
left,  having  a  communication  with  the  Palsostra  only.  A 
passage  leads  from  the  Ephebium  to  the  apartments  of  the 
baths,  of  which  there  were  two  sets  for  bathing.  There  is 
however  only  one  Laconicum.  In  the  niche  of  the  Calida- 
rium,  on  the  right  hand,  are  painted  several  sorts  offish, 
and  boys  swimming  on  dolphins :  the  colours  of  the  paint- 
ing are  so  well  preserved  as  to  show  the  water  to  he  of  a 
light  green.  The  Laconicum  is  vaulted,  and  is  totally- 
dark.  Plate  43  gives  some  details  of  the  architecture  of 
this  building. 

The  remains  of  a  temple  at  Ephesus  are  given  in  plates 
44  and  45  of  the  same  work.  This  temple  was  130  feet 
long  and  80  broad.  The  cella  is  constructed  of  large  coarse 
stone ;  the  portico  is  of  marble,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  columns  are  nearly  47  feet  high,  and  the  shafts  are 
fluted,  arid  of  one  piece  of  stone.  The  style  is  Roman,  and 
the  temple  was  constructed,  probably  with  the  permission 
of  Augustus  Caesar,  to  the  deified  Julius. 

The  circus  is  a  very  curious  building,  780  feet  long, 
and  290  broad :  the  width  of  the  chariot-course  is  135  feet. 
On  the  north  side  the  seats  are  constructed  on  a  series  of 
arches,  but  on  the  south  they  are  laid  on  Mount  Lepre.  *rhe 
circus  was  entered  by  descending  the  hill  side,  as  the 
boundary  was  surmounted  with  a  wall,  having  arched  open- 
ings three  feet  wide  at  about  forty  feet  distant  from  each 
other.  The  masonry  consists  of  rusticated  stone-work,  and 
the  Iouic  order  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  of  the 
decorative  parts  of  the  architecture.  The  great  theatre, 
which  is  partly  constructed,  and  partly  hollowed  out  of  the 
hill,  is  about  330  feet  in  diameter,  the  plan  being  a  large 
segment  of  a  circle,  with  thirty  rows  of  seats. 

The  temple  of  Diana  has  a  lake  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
which  is  now  a  morass,  extending  westward  to  the  Cayster. 
This  building  and  the  courts  about  it  were  surrounded  with 


a  strong  wall,  which  was  a  double  wall  to  the  south.  Within 
the  enclosure  were  four  open  courts,  that  it,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  temple;  and  on  each  side  of  the  court  to  the 
west  there  was  a  large  open  portico,  or  colonnade,  of  four 
columns  deep,  extending  to  the  lake:  on  these  columns 
arches  of  brick  were  turned.  The  front  of  the  temple  was 
to  the  east  The  temple  was  built  on  arches,  and  the 
foundation  appears  to  have  been  most  solidly  constructed. 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxvi.  14),  who, 
speaking  of  the  great  temple  which  existed  in  his  time,  said 
that  it  was  built  on  marshy  ground,  as  being  thus  more 
secure  against  earthquakes,  and  that  the  foundations  were 
formed  of  rammed  charcoal  and  wool.  In  the  narrow  arch- 
ways of  the  foundation  Pococke  saw  a  great  number  of 
earthen  pipes.  .  In  the  front  of  the  temple  was  a  large  por- 
tico, constructed  with  grey  and  red  granite  columns,  some 
of  the  fragments  of  which  are  fifteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Similar  columns  form  part  of 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  at  Aiasalouk,  with  a  moat  beautiful 
composite  capital.  Pococke  judges  from  the  remains  which 
he  saw,  that  the  whole  building  was  cased  with  marble,  and 
that  arches  were  turned  on  the  columns.  The  temple  itself 
has  something  of  the  figure  of  a  cross,  and  is  divided  into 
several  chambers.  There  was  probably  a  portico  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  great  entrance.  The  length  of  the 
temple,  according  to  Pliny,  was  425  feet,  the  breadth  220, 
and  it  contained  137  columns  60  feet  high. 

Ruins  still  remain  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  Lepre, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  suburb  on  the  south  side  of 
Lepre,  and  near  a  mile  from  the  south-east  corner  of  it  to- 
wards that  hill,  about  which  the  present  village  of  Aiasalouk 
is  situated.  On  another  hill  is  a  Turkish  castle,  and  round 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  extensive  ruins  of  thick  brick  walls, 
with  numerous  small  arches,  which  Pococke  judges  to  be 
of  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  To  the  east  of  Mount 
Lepre  are  the  burial-places.  Pococke  saw  there  a  very 
large  marble  coffin  (sarcophagus),  with  an  imperfect  in- 
scription on  it,  and  he  says  he  has  reason  to  think  that  they 
cut  holes  in  the  rock  in  order  to  deposit  their  dead  there. 
There  are  several  arches  all  round  tne  hill,  and  on  some  of 
them  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct.  On  the  low  ground  between 
the  hill  Lepre  and  the  village  of  Aiasalouk  there  are  re- 
mains of  many  square  piers,  made  of  single  stones  laid  one 
on  another.  Not  only  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Lepre,  but  on 
Mount  Corresus,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  between  them,  there 
are  still  great  ruins  of  the  antient  city. 

Mounts  Lepre  and  Corresus  being  of  marble,  probably 
supplied  abundant  materials  for  building.  (Pococke's  Tra- 
vels; and  The  Antiquities  of  Ionia,  by  the  Dilletauti  So- 
ciety.) 

According  to  Strabo,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  site  of 
Ephesus  were  Carians  and  Leleges,  most  of  whom  were 
ejected  by  the  settlers  from  Greece  under  Androclus.  Ly- 
simachus, as  Strabo  observes,  built  the  walls  which  existed 
when  he  wrote,  and  which  are  doubtless  those  described  by 
Pococke.  He  also  gave  the  place  the  name  of  his  wile 
Arsinoe,  but  the  old  name  was  afterwards  restored.  The 
first  great  temple  of  Diana  was  built  by  Chersiphron,  which 
having  been  set  on  fire  by  Herostratus  and  destroyed,  the 
great  edifice  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  Strabo  says  that 
the  priests  of  the  temple  were  once  eunuchs,  hut  that  in  hit 
time  the  usages  of  the  nlace  were  somewhat  changed.  This 
temple  was  a  noted  asylum  for  malefactors  and  for  debtors, 
till  this  privilege  was  taken  away  by  Augustus.  In  Strabo'* 
time  Ephesus  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
would  appear  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (  xix.)  that  it 
was  a  place  of  some  note  for  workers  in  silver. 


tfritWh  Museum. 


Coin  ef  Ephesus. 
Actual  Sis*.    Silrer. 


Weight.  1?6 j  | 

E'PHORI  (tyooot),  a  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta,  who 
were  possessed  of  great  privileges.  The  institution  of  this 
office  is  usually  ascribed  to  Theopompus,  the  grandson,*' 


Chajrilaus  Ui<?  Proelid,  but  it  1ms  been  inferred  ftom 
the  existence  of  an  ephorally  in  other  Dorian  states  before 
the  time  of  Theopompus,  and  from  its  beint^  apparently 
placed  among  the  i n si ,  I  Lycurgus  by  Herodotus 

ii.  t*5)   und   Xenophon   (de  Heji.  Lac ,  viii.  3>   that   it   was 
an    antient    Dorian    magistracy.       Dr.  Arnold     supposes 
iThncyd,,  vol.  i ,  p.  046)  that  the  ephori,  who  were  five  in 
number,  were  coeval  with  the  first  mUiUimil  of  the  Dorians 
in  Sparta,  and  were  merely  the  tnunieipnl  magistrate*  of 
the    five  tuimlcls   which    composed   the  city   (see   Miiller, 
Dorians,  ii.,  p.  330,  BngL' trunsL) ;  but  that  afterwards,  when 
.u'lidro  began  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
km  Dorians,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Tlii •• 
pompus,  who  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  powers  of  the 
ieral  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the  Dorians,  in 
i  lie  struggle  which  ensued,  gained  for  the  ephori  an  ex  ten- 
of  authority  whieli  placed  them  virtually  at  the  head 
of  the  state,  although  the  nominal  sovereign!)  WW  still  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  HeraclidsD.  Thus  the  ephori  were  popular 
magistrates   as  far  as  the  Dorians  themselves  were  con- 
re  i  nod,  and  were  la  fact  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from 
encroachments  of  the  kings,  though  they  were  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Periceci  tirtploitoi)  the  oppressive  instruments  of 
an  overbearing  aristocracy.  ( Plato,  Ze££.,  iv.,  p.  712  n.)  lite 
ephon  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of  every  year;  the  first 
o  bis  name  to  the  year;    every  Spartan  was  eligible  to 
the  office  without  any  regard  to  au;e  or  wealth.     They  wire 
red  to  fine  whom  they  pleated,  and  exact  immediate 
merit  of  the  fine;  they  could  suspend  the  function!  of 
otlier  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even  the 
kings.   (Xenophon  de  Rep*  Laced.,  viii,  £)    They  presided 
MM  put  the  \ote  ID  the  public  assemblies  tThuryd.,  i.,  87), 
!  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in  receiving 
and  dismissing  embassies  (X en.  Hdl.%  ii.,  13,  19),  treating 
with  foreign  states  (Herod*,  ix.(  8),  and  sending  out  military 
expeditions.  (Xen„  Hellen*,  ii.,  4,  99.)    The  king,  when  n 
IT— mjli.  was  always  attended  by  two  of  the  ephori,  who 
1  a  controlling  power  over  his  movements.  (Herod., 
ix.,  76  J    The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  seats  of  ju 
by  Cleoniencs  III.,  and  their  office  overthrown  (Plutarch, 
Cl*6ment  c.  viii.);   but  they  were  restored  by  Anti- 
iis   Doson  and  the  Achssans  in  222  B.C.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  7t>; 
2J ;  and  the  ottice  subsisted  under  the  Rumnii 
M.  (See  Buckh,  Cnrpu*  Imcriptionum,  U  P.  If 4? 
I     On  the  ephoralty,  the  reader  may  consult  Mailer's 
r,    book   iii.,   c'fi;    Plass's    Gctchichte    den    alt  en 
dtmd*,  vol,   ii.,  p.   113;   and  Tittmann's  Darttel- 
der  Qrieeh.  Staattverfutttmseii,  p.  104-1  IT, 
K'l'HORUS,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Cyme  in  TEolis, 
ue  year  403  B.C.   (Suidns.)     He  survived  the  passage  of 
kto  Asiu  (333  B.C.),  which  he  mentioned  in  his 
(Clem.  Ah,  Sirotn.,  L,  p.  337  a.).     He  studied  rhe- 
toric under  Isoerates,  but  with  so  little  success  that  after  he 
had  returned  from  Athens  his  father  Demophilus  sent  him 
back    to   the   rhetorician   for  fresh  instructions.   (Plutarch, 
rati*,  p.  3Gfi  Wvttenb.)    Isoorals*  perceiving  his 
public  speaking,  recommended  him  to  turn 
i       .   to  historical  composition   (Seneca  iff   Tran- 
qmiUit  Animi,  c,  vL);  but  his  style  was  low  and  slovenly 
t\c:  histories  (Dio,,  L,  p.  479):    and  Plutarch  re- 

kl  HMD  the  silliness  of  the  set  speeches  which  he  intro- 
I  Wit,  Pre? cm  ,  p.  Ht)3  h.)     Pulybius  observes  that, 
though  in  his  account  of  naval   matters  he  i*  sometimes 
"ays  fails  in  describing  battles  by  land,  and 
wa*  entirely  ignorant  of  Cooties.  (J&O&rpt,  V*Uemn  p.  391.) 
is  wrote — 1.  A  History  of  Greece,   in  30  book*,  to- 
ning with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with  the 
Perinthus  (340  B.C.).     Part  of  the  thirtieth  book 
written  by  his  son   Demophilus.    (Diod.,  x\i„    14.) 
:  in*,  in  2  books.     3.  On  Good*  and  Ills,  in  24 
4.  On  remarkable  Objects  in  various  Countries,  15 
]  be  Topography  of  Cynic     6.  On  Diction.     The 
•is  of  these  works  have  bean  collected   by  Meier 

rlsruhe,    I 
]  VKA.     [Mhwia.] 
S      fMAim.Ko 
KPIC  POETRY  U  that  form  of  art  wlurh  produces  an 
imaginative  description  of  external  facts  and  oeeum 

iahed  from  lyric  poetry,  which  employs  Itself  in 

m    in  imaginative  manner,  nil  those  internal 

ill  ences  which  gu  by  the  name  of  feelingi  and 

i  who  find  this  definition  insufficient  must  remember 


that  it  does  tint  I  fid  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  single 
epic  off  lyric  poem,  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  of 
our  old  national  romniicr*.  then  docs  not  exist  M  epic  poem 
of  anv  length  which  is  perfectly  free  from  lyrical  passages; 
but  tins  is  no  reason  why  we  should  confound  the  two  forms 
of  art,  and  not  assign  to  jnietry  the  one  name  or  theothei 
according  to  the  proportion  which  it  con  tains  of  either 
element. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind*, 
and  of  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the  growth  of 
individual  and  national  intellect,  it  appears  most  natural 
that  epic  should  be  the  earliest  species  of  poetn*.  A  child, 
home  into  a  crowd  of  circumstances  all  claiming  his  atten- 
tion and  exciting  bis  interest,  busies  himself  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  long  before  it  evor  occurs  to  him  to  examine 
what  is  going  on  wilhin  himself.  Nay,  more  than  this,  his 
imagination,  the  idealizing  faculty,  takes  the  models  of  its 

tons  entirely  from  the  external  world.  His  dreams, 
bis  reveries,  his  waking  fancies  are  active  and  epical,  u 
any  one  who  has  watched  the  movements  of  children  must 
acknowledge;  but  the  time  when  he  begins  to  notice  his 
own  thoughts  and  feelings — the  lyrical  age— does  not  come 
till  latere 

The  progress  of  literature  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that 
growth  of  an  individual  nnnd  which  we  have  just  described. 
Men  look  round  them  before  looking  within,  and  thus  ii  fa 
that  natural  philosophy  has  always  preceded  metbphyi 
and  epic  poetry,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  prior  to  lyrical. 
Again,  the  imagination  gets  the  start  of  the  logical  faculty. 

can  invent  he  fire  they  can  argue, and  thus  it  appc 
that  facts,  real  or  supposed,  are  usually  put  in  the  imagina- 
tive form  of  epic  puclry  before  they  are  recorded  and  ex- 
nmincd  with  regard  to  the  i  inclusions  which  they  sugj 
as  in  political  history*    (Schetlinff,  Vorfoiutigen  liber  dfa 
Mrthnde  dts   Academi&cJwn    Shimum,    p.    2:26.)      It   tuny 
be   objected    to    this  theory,   that  If  we  assert   every  in- 
dividnal    to   have   gone   through    both    epical    and   1\: 
periods,  ihcre  is  no  reason  why  the  two  forms  of  art  which 

lppose  to  have  arisen  from  the  prevalence  of  either  *ci 

clings  should  not  have  been  contemporaneously  pro- 
duced ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  I  sufficient  reason  is  sup- 
plied for  the  priority  of  that  form  which  addresses  itself  to 
the  spirit  of  action,  iu  the  tart  that  this  spirit  predominates 
in  t  he  earliest  ages  of  society,  to  the  complete  repression  —  we 
might  almost  say  destruction — of  those  contemplative  feel- 
ings which  in  after  ages  are  allowed  full  and  unrestrained 

ise,    Tlie  huroic  age  of  Greece,  for  instance,  as  fai 
we  know  anything  about  it,  was  very  little  likely  to  encour- 
age reflection,  much  less  reflective  poetry,  and  accordingly 
we  hear  nothing  of  such  poetry  for  centuries  after  it  had 
ceased. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  this  form  of  art,  which  probe* 
bly  consisted  of  tales  rhythmically  arranged  and  recited  ti> 
a  very  simple  musical  accompaniment,  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  unconscious  ®ra,  during  which  the  poet,  setting  he- 
fore  him  no  aim,  or  seeing  it  at  best  but  very  imperfectly, 
acts  purely  from  the  stirring  impulse  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Into  this  claas  we  may  perhaps  admit  some  of  OUT 
oldest  and  simplest  romances,  hut  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  the  twofold  epic  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  he 
denied  to  lie,  in  great  measure  at  least,  the  work  of  conscioua 
artista,  W0M  uoikc  the  writings  of  the  early  Gr» 
first  m  order;  and  as  it  would  swell  this  article  to  an  HUM 
cessary  length  were  we  to  examine  in  detail  the  principal 
epic  poems  which  we  possess  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in 
■  gresl  measure,  to  those  which  were  com  posed,  during  the 
periods  both  of  antient  and  modern  history,  when  w\ 
poetry  could  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  of  the  age,  and  leave 
those  detached  productions  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  imagination  of  isolated  men,  in  times  long  afier  iJk- 
disappearance  of  the  living  epos,  for  a  separate  examination. 
There  are  two  divisions  into  which  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  naturally  falls;  the  heroic  or  romantic  epoa  of 
Homer  and  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  the  hieratic  ept*- 
llesiod.  The  attention  of  that  age  was  centered,  as  our*  is 
at  present,  on  two  grand  ideas,  the  state  and  religt 
whence  we  find  a  political  and  a  hieratic  epos.  The  Iliad 
and  Odrseey  are  the  two  pOMU  vWm  h  rcnum  as  speci- 
metis  of  the  former  kind,  and  they  are  particularly  worth 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  epic 
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poetry,  as  they  afford  by  far  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
poems  of  that  kind  composed  in  an  age  differing  but  little 
in  its  characteristics  from  that  to  which  they  refer,  and 
stand  consequently  in  strong  contrast  to  the  ^Bneid,  a  poem 
with  which  they  are  most  frequently  compared.  The  iBneid, 
in  common  with  most  Latin  poetry,  depends  more  on  beauty 
of  language  and  arrangement  than  on  anything  in  the  story, 
exquisitely  managed  as  it  is,  to  excite  the  interest  of  its 
readers.  As  it  traces  the  life  of  an  individual,  it  stands  in 
closer  juxta-position  with  the  Odyssey  than  with  the 
Iliad;  but  how  superior  is  Ulysses  to  JSneas,  and  how 
much  more  romantic  are  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  than 
those  of  the  Trojan  hero ! 

Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature  a 
more  perfectly  drawn  character  than  Ulysses,  certainly  none 
proceeding  from  so  early  a  source.  His  touohing  exhibi- 
tions of  feeling,  the  inimitable  circumstantiality  of  the  fic- 
tions which  he  spins  in  such  profusion,  apparently  for  no 
purpose  except  to  confound  his  auditors ;  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  interest  of  the  story  winds  around  him,  the 
comic  nature  of  the  interludes,  and  the  peculiarities  attach- 
ing to  the  supernatural  parts  of  his  adventures,  all  unite  to 
render  the  Odyssey  a  poem  more  fitted  perhaps  than 
the  Iliad  itself  to  interest  an  age  like  ours,  when  every- 
thing which  gives  a  lyrical  character  to  poetry  is  so  much 
although  so  unconsciously  sought  for. 

It  usually  happens  that  sacred  poetry  partakes  strongly 
of  a  lyrical  character,  and  Hesiod  has  perhaps  struck  out 
the  only  path  which  an  epic  writer  in  a  simple  age  could 
follow  without  lapsing  into  the  lyrical  spirit  as  he  approached 
theological  subjects.  The  only  poet  of  antiquity  with  whom 
he  can  be  compared  is  Lucretius,  but  the  'De  Rerum 
Naturi'  approaches  so  much  more  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  treatise  on  philosophy,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  it  the 
name  of  an  epie  poem,  although  it,  as  well  as  all  didactic 
works  like  Virgil  s  Georgics,  come  under  the  definition. 
The  reason  why  we  are  slow  to  recognize  them  as  epics 
arises  from  the  habit  of  taking  the  heroic  epos,  one  spe- 
cies, although  the  primary  one,  for  the  whole  class,  which 
really  includes  other  species,  as  a  reference  to  our  definition 
cannot  fail  to  show. 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  German  writer  (Schelling, 
Vorlesungen,  &c,  p.  224)  that,  properly  speaking,  an  epic 
poem  has  no  regular  beginning  or  end ;  it  is  a  metrical  and 
imaginative  production,  which,  if  it  consist  of  narrative, 
may  take  it  up  and  lay  it  down  at  any  period.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  with  the  Odyssey  and  jfineid, 
although  the  two  last  are  considerably  more  complex  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  narrative,  and  evidently  draw  to  a  more 
decided  close  than  the  Iliad.  There  appears  however  to  be 
a  greater  unity  in  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  than  in  that  of 
Virgil's  poem,  in  this  respect,  that  the  events  never  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  hero.  We  arc  interested  in  his  adven- 
tures beeaute  they  are  his ;  while  in  the  iEneid  they  strike 
us  rather  as  embellishments  intended  to  possess  indepen- 
dent merit. 

The  early  romantic  epos  deserves  notice  as  the  first  dis- 
tinct form  of  modern  art.  Much  discussion  has  been  ex- 
pended in  order  to  ascertain  whence  arose  those  cycles  of 
metrical  romances  which  have  for  their  subjects  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  King  Arthur,  and  other  heroes ; 
but  it  rather  concerns  us  hero  to  notice  that  the  second 
birth  of  civilisation  which  ensued  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  productive  of  a  series  of  events  in  lite- 
rary history,  parallel,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  those  which 
occurred  in  the  times  of  Homer. 

The  traces  of  heroic  poetry  which  remain  in  Levy's  His- 
tory arc  plain  enough  to  enable  us  to  infer  with  considerable 
probability  that  a  series  of  epic  poets  appeared  in  Rome 
about  the  time  of  the  Tarquins  onwards ;  but  as  no  frag- 
ments remain,  we  are  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  their  writings  to  enable  us  to  refer  to  them  as  we  do  to 
Homer. 

We  find  that  the  northern  nations  possessed  numerous 
poems  of  an  epical  kind,  some  of  which  remain,  and  are  or 
might  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  cycles  of 
romances  on  Troy  and  Alexander  the  Great  compose  a  form 
of  art  which  could  only  exist  in  a  revival  of  imaginative 
spirit,  as  they  derive  their  subjects  from  an  older  date  and 
a  different  country*  although,  as  regards  every  thing  but  the 
name  of  Greek  or  Trojan,  the  hero  is  usually  the  country- 
man of  the  bard ;  but  the  numerous  poems  on  Arthur,  with 
'Havel  ok  the  Dane,'  and '  Horn  Child;'  in  our  own  language, 


'  Beowulf,'  in  Anglo-Saxon, '  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,*  in 
Spanish,  and  the  *  Nibelungen  Lied*'  in  old  German,  are 
quite  sufficient  proofs  of  the  coincidence  of  epic  spirit  with 
an  early  stage  of  society. 

The  Italian  epic  arose  somewhat  later  than  that  of  inv 
of  the  northern  nations,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  to  a  strong  admixture  of  barbarian 
blood  that  the  Italians  owed  their  restoration  to  political 
existence.  The  dregs  of  a  cation  never  possess  a  national 
literature. 

Coleridge  has  observed  that  *  Gothic  art  depends  on  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  infinite,'  or  what  cannot  be 
circumscribed  within  the  limitB  of  actual  sensuous  being, 
while  in  antient  art  everything  was  finite  and  material 
(Lit.  Remain*,  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  This  applies  more  directly  to 
architecture,  but  in  a  measure  also  to  literature,  although 
we  think  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  had  more  to 
do  with  it  than  the  cause  which  Coleridge  assigns,  namely 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  Northman's  habits  and  manners  and 
the  imagery  of  nature  which  surrounded  him.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  difference  which  is  traceable  between  the  an- 
tient and  the  modern  epic  has  been  produced  by  that  spirit 
of  devotion  to  the  female  sex  which  characterises  all  the 
Gothic  nations;  and  arising  as  it  does,  partly  from  the 
refinement  of  an  instinct  and  partly  from  religious  impres- 
sions,* is  very  superior,  as  a  motive  of  action,  to  the  mere 
unmitigated  instinct  for  war  which  constitutes  die  prevail- 
ing feature  of  the  antient  epic,  or  at  least  of  the  heroic 
poems. 

We  have  been  at  no  pains  to  notice  those  detached  epie 
poems  which  have  appeared  at  different  times  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  although  some  of  the  most  noble  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  poetry  are  to  be  numbered  amongst 
them ;  still  less  have  we  intended  to  give  anything  like 
sketches  of  any  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  this  is  pro- 
perly done  under  the  heads  of  the  several  authors. 

(Thiriwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i. ;  Ulrici,  Geechichte 
dor  HeUenischen  Dichtkunst ;  Dunlop,  History  of  Roman 
Literature;  Baehr,  Abriss  der  Rbmischen  Literatur-Ge- 
schichte;  History  of  Spain  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia, 
vol.  iL,  Appendix  H.) 

EPICHARMUS,  the  son  of  Heiothalea,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  accompanied  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythes, 
to  Sicily  about  the  year  485  bx.  He  must  have  arrived  at 
maturity  by  this  time ;  for  he  was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras 
(who  died  in  497  b.c),  and  according  to  Aristotle  (Poet.  vL 
5),  lived  long  before  Chionides  and  Magnes  (who,  if  we 
may  believe  Suidas,  began  to  exhibit  in  487  b.c.)  ;  to  that 
there  can  be  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  Diogenes,  that 
Epicharmus  was  brought  from  Cos  to  Sicily  when  a  child 
of  three  months  old  (viii.  78).  He  and  his  brother  were 
physicians,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  Ooan 
house  of  the  Asclepiads.  It  appears  that  he  resided  some 
short  time  at  Megara,  and  possibly  removed  to  Syracuse 
when  Gelo  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  thither 
(484  B.C.).  It  was  at  Megara  that  Epicharmus  probaWv 
got  the  idea  of  writing  comedies ;  for  the  Megareans,  as 
well  in  Greece  as  in  Sicily,  are  always  spoken  of  as  the 
originators  of  that  branch  of  the  drama.  Epicharmus  h 
called  by  Theocritus  (Epigram,  xvii.)  the  inventor  of 
comedy,  and  Plato  says  that  he  was  the  chief  comedian, 
just  as  Homer  was  the  chief  tragedian.  (Thetctet.%*.  152, 
K.)  The  latter  remarks  refer,  we  believe,  to  his  bavin* 
first  furnished  the  comus,  or  band  of  revellers,  who  were 
the  original  chorus  in  comedy,  with  a  systematic  dialogue 
and  a  plot  of  an  epic  character.  That  the  comedies  of  Bpi- 
charmus had  a  chorus,  and  that  this  chorus  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  comus,  as  in  the  old  Athenian  comedr, 
appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  dramas  was 
called  '  Vulcan/  or  the  '  Comaste?  '  The  subjects  of  the 
plays  of  Epicharmus,*  says  Muller  (Dorians,  iv.  7,  $.  t\ 
•  were  mostly  mythological,  i.  e.,  parodies  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satirical  drama  of 
Athens.  Thus,  in  the  comedy  of  "  Busiris,"  Hercules  was 
represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  voracious 
glutton ;  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the  same  character 
(with  a  mixture,  perhaps,  of  satirical  remarks  on  the  luxury 
of  the  times)  in  "The  Marriage  of  Hebe,"  in  which  an  asto- 
nishing number  of  dishes  was  mentioned.  He  also,  like 
Aristophanes,  handled  political  subjects  and  invented  comic 
characters  like  the  later  Athenian  poets ;  and  indeed  the 
extent  of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.  The  piece  called 
•  Tbe  voalkip  of  the  virgin  la  particular,  (C«itrH(*,tibif  upO 
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"  The  Plundering*,"  which  described  the  devastation  of 
Sicily  in  his  time,  had  a  political  meaning!  and  this  was 
perhaps  also  the  case  with  "  The  Islands  :n  at  least  it  was 
mentioned  in  this  play  that  Hieron  had*  prevented  Anaxilas 
from  destroying  Locn.  In  his  "  Persians"  also  there  were 
allusions  to  the  history  of  the  times.  Epicharmus  also 
introduced  and  almost  perfected  characters  which  were 
very  common  in  the  drama  of  later  times ;  and  if  the  plot 
of  "The  MensBchmi"  of  Plautus  was,  as  the  poet  seems  to 
state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
it  must  be  granted  that  the  ingenious  construction  of  plots 
was  not  beyond  the  powers  of  that  poet.'  Epicharmus  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety  (Diog.,  Laert.,  viii.  78)  or  ninety-seven 
(Lucian,  Macrob.,  xxv.)  The  titles  of  thirty-five  of  his 
comedies  are  given  in  Fabricius  (ii.  p.  300). 

EPICTETUS  was  born  at  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 
The  year  ofhis  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.  He  must  have  been 
born  however  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  68  ajx  :  else  he  could  not  have  been  more  than 
twenty-one  when  Domitian  published  that  edict  against 
philosophers,  in  the  year  89  aj>.,  in  consequence  of  which 
Epictetus  retired  from  Rome.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  attained  sufficient  notoriety  to 
bring  him  within  the  operation  of  such  an  edict 

Epictetus  was  born  most  probably  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  Nero's  reign.  The  names  and  condition  of  his 
parents  are  unknown ;  neither  do  we  know  how  he  came 
to  be  brought  to  Rome.  But  at  Rome  he  was  for  some  time 
slave  to  Epaphroditus,  who  was  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  and 
one  of  his  body-guard.  An  anecdote  related  by  Origen, 
which  illustrates  the  fortitude  of  E  pictetus,  would  also  show, 
1  if  it  is  true,  that  Epaphroditus  was  a  most  cruel  master. 
"Epictetus,  when  his  master  was  twisting  his  leg  one  day, 
!  t  smiled  and  quietly  said,  "you  will  break  it ;"  and  when  he 
!  did  break  it,  only  observed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you 
would  do  so?" '  (Origen  c.  Celt.  vii.  p.  368.)  We  are  not  told 
how  or  when  Epictetus  managed  to  effect  his  freedom ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  still  a  slave  when  he  left  Rome  in 
consequence  of  the  edict  against  philosophers.  This,  which 
is  the  only  event  in  his  life  whose  date  we  can  assign,  took 
place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  year  89  a.d.,  being  the  eighth 
year  of  Domitian's  reign.  Epictetus  then  retired  to  Nicopo- 
lis,  in  Epirus ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  he  ever  returned 
to  Rome.  The  chief  ground  fur  believing  that  he  did  is  a 
statement  of  Spartian  {Vit.  Hadr.  16),  that  Epictetus  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  while  it  is 
argued  en  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
ofhis  discourses  having  been  delivered  at  Rome,  but  that 
they  contain  frequent  mention  of  Nicopolis.  This  argu- 
ment is  however  nardly  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  express 
testimony  of  Spartian. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Suidas  says  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  a  confirmation 
of  this  statement  has  been  thought  to  be  furnished  by 
Themistius,  who  says  (Orat.  V.  ad  Jovian.  Imp.)  that  the 
two  Antonines  patronized  Epictetus.  But  if,  as  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  Epictetus  was  born  before  68  a.d., 
the  adoption  of  Suidas's  statement  would  make  him  almost 
a  hundred  years  old  at  his  death ;  and  what  is  said  by 
Themistius  might  very  well  be  true,  even  though  Epictetus 
did  not  live  under  either  of  the  Antonines.  It  may  be 
added,  that  Suidas's  account  of  Epictetus  is  in  other  respects 
inaccurate.  But  the  strongest  argument  against  Suidas  is 
derived  from  Aulus  Gellius,  who,  writing  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  Antonine,  speaks  of  Epictetus  in  two  places  as 
being  dead.   (Noct.  Att.  ii.  18 ;  xvii.  19.) 

Epictetus  led  a  life  of  exemplary  contentment,  simplicity, 
and  virtue,  practising  in  all  particulars  the  morality  he 
taught  He  lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  hut,  with 
no  other  furniture  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  an 
attendant ;  until  he  benevolently  adopted  a  child  whom  a 
friend  had  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and  hired 
a  nurse  for  its  sake.  There  is  a  story  connected  with  his 
lamp  which  illustrates  the  equanimity  of  Epictetus.  He 
had  bought  one  day  an  iron  lamp,  which  was  very  soon 
after  stolen  from  his  hut,  while  he  was  himself  standing  in 
a  corner  wrapped  in  meditation ;  and  when  on  looking  up 
he  came  to  miss  it,  he  observed  with  a  smile, '  I  shall  dis- 
appoint this  thief  to-morrow,  for  if  he  comes  back  fbr  an- 
other lamp,  he  shall  only  find  an  earthen  one.'  (Arrian, 
Epict.  ii.  6.)  Neither  was  it  in  trifles  alone  that  his  equa- 
nimity was  manifested,  as  the  anecdote  of  his  patience 


under  his  master's  cruelty  may  suffice  to  prove.  The  bio- 
graphers of  Epictetus  have  taken  particular  care  to  com- 
memorate his  love  of  neatness. 

Epictetus  was  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  tlio 
chief  of  those  who  lived  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
empire.  An  anecdote  given  in  the  'Discourses7  colled ed 
by  Arrian  (i.  7)  seems  to  show  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Musonius  Rufus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  whom  Nero  banished 
to  Gyara,  and  who  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Vespasian.  The  lessons  of  Epictetus  were  principally,  if 
not  solely,  directed  to  practical  morality.  His  favorite 
maxim,  and  that  into  which  he  resolved  all  practical  morality, 
was  '  bear  and  forbear,'  avixov  rat  axt^0*-  He  appears  to 
have  differed  from  the  Stoics  on  the  matter  of  suicide. 
(Arrian,  Epict.  i.  8.)  We  are  told  by  Arrian  in  his  Preface 
to  the  '  Discourses/  that  he  was  a  powerful  and  exciting  lec- 
turer; and,  according  to  Origen  (c.  Cels.  vi.  ad  in  it.),  his 
style  was  superior  to  that  of  Plato.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  Epictetus  was  held  that,  on  his  death,  his 
lamp  was  purchased  by  some  more  eager  tlian  wise  aspirant 
after  philosophy  for  three  thousand  drachma.  (Lucian, 
adv.  fndoct.  Ubr.  ement.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  386 .) 

Though  it  is  said  by  Suidas  that  Epictetus  wrote  much, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
His  Discourses  were  taken  down  by  his  pupil  Arrian,  and 
published  after  his  death  in  six  books,  of  which  four  remain. 
The  same  Arrian  compiled  the  Encheiridion,  and  wrote  a 
hfe  of  Epictetus,  which  has  been  lost.  [Arrian.]  Some 
fragments  have  also  been  preserved  by  Stobsous. 

The  best  edition  of  all  the  remains  of  Epictetus  is  that 
by  Schweighssuser,  in  six  volumes,  Leipzig,  1799.  The 
same  editor  has  published  the  Encheiridion,  together  with 
the  Tablet  of  Cebes,  in  a  separate  volume.  Coray  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Encheiridion,  with  a  French  trans- 
lation by  another  hand,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  tho  Pa- 
rerga  of  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca,  Paris,  1826,  8vo.  There  is 
an  English  translation  of  the  Encheiridion,  or  Manual,  br 
Mrs.  Carter.  (Bayle's  Dictionary;  Fabiicii  Bibliotheca 
Grtrca,  ed.  Harles.  vol.  v.  p.  64.) 

EPICU'RUS  was  born  in  the  year  341  B.C.,  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Plato.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  whither  his  father  had  gone  from  Athens  in  tho 
year  352  B.C.,  among  2000  colonists  then  sent  out  by  tho 
Athenians.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  638.)  He  was  however  an 
Athenian  born,  belonging  to  the  deme  Gargettus,  and  to 
tlie  tribe  Mgeis.  His  father  Neocles  is  said  to  have  been 
a  schoolmaster,  and  his  mother  Chooristrata  to  have  prac- 
tised arts  of  magic,  in  which  it  was  afterwards  made  a 
charge  against  Epicurus  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  as- 
sisted her.  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.  4.)  Having  passed  his  early 
years  in  Samos  and  Teos,  Epicurus  went  to  Athens  at  tho 
age  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  he  had  begun  to  study 
philosophy  when  only  fourteen,  having  been  incited  thereto 
(>y  a  desire,  which  the  teachers  whom  he  had  applied  to  had 
failed  to  satisfy,  of  understanding  Hesiod's  description  of 
chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with  the  writings  of  Democritus. 
In  Samos  he  is  said  to  have  received  lessons  from  Pam- 
philus,  a  follower  of  Plato.  (Suidas;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dcor.f 
i.  26.)  At  the  time  when  Epicurus  arrived  in  Athens, 
Xcnocrates  was  teaching  in  the  academy,  and  Theophrastus 
in  the  Lyceum ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  which 
were  thus  within  his  reach.  Indeed  it  was  stated  by  De- 
metrius Magncs  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.  13)  that  Epicurus  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates.  He  is  also  said,  on  the  testimony  of 
Apollodorus,  to  have  received  lessons  from  Lysiphanes  and 
Praxipbanes ;  and  again  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Nausiphanes.  (Id.  x.  1 4 ;  Suid.)  It  was  however  Epicurus'* 
wont  to  boast  that  he  had  learnt  from  no  man  but  himself. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus 
stayed  there  fbr  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  taken  by  Perdiccas  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
father.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  310  B.C.,  he  went  to 
Mitylenc,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Staying  only  one  year 
at  Mitylene,  he  next  went  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  taught 
for  four  years.  He  returned  to  Athens  in  the  year  306 
B.C.;  and  now  founded  the  school  which  ever  after  was 
named  from  him.  He  purchased  a  garden  for  80  mina>, 
wherein  he  might  live  with  his  disciples  and  deliver  his 
lessons,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  two  or  three  visits  to  his  friends  in  Asia 
Minor,  until  his  death  in  the  year  270  B.C.    The  disease 
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which  brought  on  his  death  was  the  stone.  He  was  in  bin 
seventy-second  year  when  he  died,  and  he  had  been  then 
settled  in  Athens  as  a  teacher  for  thirty-six  years. 

Epicurus  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  9)  to  have  had 
so  many  friends  *  that  even  whole  cities  could  not  contain 
them.'  Pupils  came  to  him  from  distant  places,  very  many 
from  Lampsacus;  and  while  men  often  deserted  other 
schools  to  join  that  of  Epicurus,  there  were  only  two  in- 
stances at  most  of  Epicurus  being  deserted  for  any  other 
teacher.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case,  (and  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Epicurean  school  lasted,)  that 
it  is  related  as  a  question  put  to  Arcesilaus,  *  why  men 
change  from  other  sects  to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  but 
never  leave  this?*  (Diog.  Laert.,  iv.  43.)  Epicurus  and  his 
pupils  lived  together,  in  the  garden  which  naa  been  men- 
tioned, in  a  state  of  friendship,  which,  as  it  is  usually  repre- 
sented, could  not  be  surpassed ;  abstaining  from  putting  their 
properties  together,  and  enjoying  them  in  common,  for  the 
quaint  yet  significant  reason  that  such  a  plan  implied 
mutual  distrust  The  friendship  subsisting  between  Epi- 
curus and  his  pupils  is  commemorated  by  Cicero  {De  Fin., 
i.  20).  In  this  garden  too  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal 
and  virtuous  manner,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  the 
enemies  of  Epicurus  to  represent  it  differently,  and  though 
Timocrates,  who  had  once  been  his  pupil,  aad  had  aban- 
doned him,  spread  such  stories  as  that  Epicurus  used  to 
vomit  twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  garden.  (Diog.  Laert,  x.  6,  7.) 
An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told  him  who 
might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes  and  water 
would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Senec,  Ep.  31);  and 
such  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that  one  of  his  principal 
opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  so  as 
to  deny  him  any  merit,  by  saving  that  he  was  without  pas- 
sions. (Stob.  Serm.  117.)  Epicurus  did  not  marry,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  with  less 
interruption.  His  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were 
Hermachus  of  Mitylene,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to 
succeed  him  as  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  for  whose  chil- 
dren Epicurus  in  his  will  liberally  provided ;  and  Polysenus. 
Epicurus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Chseredemus,  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  followed  his  philosophy ;  as  also  one  of  his  servants, 
Mys,  whom  at  his  death  he  made  free.  Besides  the  garden 
in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers  of  Epicurus  in  suc- 
ceeding time  came  to  be  named  the  philosophers  of  the 
farden  (Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  122,  xiv.  319),  Epicurus  possessed  a 
ouse  in  Melite,  a  village  near  Athen*,  to  which  he  used 
often  to  retire  with  his  friends.  On  his  death,  he  left  this 
house,  together  with  the  garden,  to  Hermachus,  as  head  of 
the  school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whomsoever  might 
be  his  successor. 

Epicurus  divided  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  into  three 
parts,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  respectively  of  canonics, 
physics*  and  ethics*  The  first  two  were  subordinate  to  the 
third.  The  end  of  all  knowledge,  of  ethics  directly  or  im- 
mediately, of  canonics  and  physics  indirectly  or  mediately 
through  ethics,  was,  according  to  Epicurus,  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  man. 

Canonics,  which  was  a  subject  altogether  introductory 
'both  to  physics  and  ethics,  treated  of  the  means  by  which 
knowledge,  both  physical  and  ethical,  was  obtained,  and  of 
the  conditions  or  (as  they  were  called  by  Epicurus)  criteria 
of  truth.  These  conditions  or  criteria  were,  according  to 
him,  sensations  (m<r0q<retc),  ideas  or  imaginations  (xpo- 
Xq^uc),  and  affections  (xaQti).  From  these  three  sorts  of 
consciousness  we  get  all  our  knowledge.  What  Epicurus 
then  called  canonics,  viewed  in  relation  to  physics  and 
ethics,  is,  viewed  absolutely  or  in  itself,  psychology.  Epi- 
curus seems  to  have  explained  rightly  tne  dependence  of 
ideas  upon  sensations  (Diog.  Laert.,  x.,  33) ;  but  in  ac- 
counting for  sensations,  he,  like  Democritus,  left  the  path 
of  sound  psychology,  and  introduced  the  fanciful  hypothesis 
of  emanations  from  bodies. 

In  physics  he  trod  pretty  closelv  in  the  footsteps  of 
Democritus  [Democritus];  so  much  so  that  he  was  ac- 
cused of  taking  his  atomic  cosmology  from  that  philosopher 
without  acknowledgment.  He  made  very  few  and  unim- 
portant alterations;  and  of  these  Cicero  remarks  (De  Fin. 
l.  6),  '  Democrito  adjicit  perpauca  mutans,  sed  ita  ut  ea 
qua)  corrigere  vult  mihi  quidem  depravare  videatur.'  Ac- 
cording to  Epicurus,  as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus 
before  him,  tne  universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and 


space,  or  vacuum,  in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and 
all  matter,  of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain 
indivisible  particles,  atoms,  which  are  eteraaL  These 
atoms,  moving,  acceding  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight 
downwards,  and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  and 
which  differ,  in  kind  and  shape,  according  as  the  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  of  one  another.  It  is  dear 
that  in  this  system  a  creator  is  dispensed  with ;  and  indeed 
Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus,  set  about  to 
prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  that  this  creator  could  not  exist, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing,  any  more 
than  it  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing.  The 
atoms  have  existed  always,  and  always  will  exist ;  and  all 
the  various  physical  phenomena  are  brought  about,  from 
time  to  time,  by  their  various  motions. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epicurean  system  of  ethics. 
Setting  out  from  the  two  facts,  that  man  is  susceptible  of 
pleasure  and  pin,  and  that  he  seeks  the  one  and  avoids 
the  other,  Epicurus  propounded  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
endeavour  to  increase  to  the  utmost  his  pleasures  and 
diminish  to  the  utmost  his  pains;  choosing  that  which 
tends  to  pleasure  rather  than  tnat  which  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  lesser  pain, 
rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a  lesser  plea- 
sure or  to  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms  pleasure  and 
pain  in  the  most  comprehensive  way,  as  including  pleasure 
and  pain  both  of  mind  and  of  body ;  and  he  esteemed  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  as  incomparably  greater 
than  those  of  the  body.  Making,  then,  good  and  evil  or 
virtue  and  vice  depend  on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure 
and  diminish  pain,  or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily 
might  do,  at  the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vies 
to  be  denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  far,  even  hii 
adversaries  had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle,  no 
matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they  saw 
that  it  was  a  principle  that  led  to  truth.  But  even  in  our 
own  age  and  country  the  same  cry  has  been  raised;  and 
men,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  antient  and  of  the 
modern  philosopher  alike,  have  endeavoured,  by  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  as  a  nard  name  the  name  Epicurean,  to  crush  the 
philosophy  of  Bentham. 

Though  Epicurus  dispensed  with  a  Divine  Being  as 
creator  of  the  world,  he  yet  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
gods.  That  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious. 
But  he  professed  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  ideas 
of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  existed;  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas,  like  all  other 
ideas,  from  sensations,  he  imagined  that  the  gods  were  beings 
of  human  form,  hovering  about  in  the  air,  and  made 
known  to  men  by  the  customary  emanations.  He  believed 
that  these  gods  were  eternal  and  supremely  happy,  living 
in  a  state  of  quiet,  and  meddling  not  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  contended  that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  they 
could  do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cic  De  Nat.  Dew.  L 
41 ;  Senec.  De  Bene/,  iv.  19.) 

The  two  chief  sources  of  knowledge  concerning  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  are  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
and  the  poem  of  Lucretius  *  De  Kerum  Natural  In  the 
first  of  these  are  letters  from  Epicurus  himself  to  three  of 
his  friends,  which  give  a  brief  account  of  all  the  parts  of 
his  system.  Information  is  furnished  also  by  the  writings 
of  Cicero,  principally  the  *  De  Finibus'  and  the  «  De  Na- 
tura  Deomm ;'  by  those  of  Seneca;  and  the  treatise  of  Plu- 
tarch entitled  '  Against  Colotes.' 

Epicurus  was,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  more 
voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philosopher,  havini 
written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  all  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  studiously  avoided  making  quotations.  All  that 
now  remains  of  his  works  are  the  letters  contained  in  the 
tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  parts  of  two  books  of 
his  treatise  on  Nature  (wtpi  f  wkwcX  which  were  discovered 
at  Herculaneum.  The  last  were  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1818,  being  edited  by  OrellL  A  critical  edition  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  Epicurus  was  edited  by  J.  Glo.  Schneider, 
Leipzig,  1813. 

Diogenes  Laertius  is  the  principal  authority  for  the  life  of 
Epicurus ;  brief  and  incidental  notices  are  also  supplied 
by  Suidas.  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  defence  of  the  character  of  Epicurus, 
in  eight  books,  by  Gassendi  (Lugd.  Bat  1647),  and  a  lift 
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by  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Rendal  (Par.  1679).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  the  accounts  given  in  Fabricius, 
Bavle,  and  all  the  common  histories  of  philosophy. 

The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  on,  after  Hermachus, 
by  Polystratus  and  many  others,  concerning  whom  nothing 
particular  is  known;  and  the  doctrines  which  Epicurus 
bad  taught  underwent  few  modifications.  When  intro- 
duced among  the  Romans,  these  doctrines,  though  very 
much  opposed,  were  yet  adopted  by  many  distinguished 
men,  as  Lucretius,  Atticus,  Horace;  and  under  the  em- 
perors, Pliny  the  Younger  and  Lucian  of  Samosata  were 
Epicureans.  A  list  of  Epicureans  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  will  be  found  in  Fabricius,  *  Bibliotheca  Grseca,' 
ed.  H'irles.  vol.  iii.  p.  598-614. 

EPICYCLE,  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  carried 
round  upon  another  circle :  a  term  of  the  Ptolemaic  Hy- 
pothesis. 

EPICYCLOID.    [Trochoidal  Curves.] 

EPIDAURUS,  a  celebrated  city  of  antient  Greece, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Argolis,  on  a  small  bay  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  land 
side.  (Strabo,  p.  374.)  Its  more  antient  name  was  Epi- 
earus,  and  its  earliest  inhabitants  were  Carians,  who  were 
subsequently  joined  by  some  lonians  from  Attica.  (Arutot. 
apud  Strab.)  When  the  Dorians  got  possession  of  Argos, 
Epidaurus  yielded  without  resistance  to  them,  and  admitted 
a  Dorian  colony  under  Deiphontes.  (Pausan.  ii.  26,  1.) 
The  constitution  of  Epidaurus  was  originally  monarchical ; 
in  the  time  of  Periander  of  Corinth  his  father  in-law,  Pro- 
clea,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  63.)  Afterwards 
the  government  was  aristocratical ;  the  chief  magistrates 
were  called  Artyn®,  or  Artyni,  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd.  v.  47), 
and  were  the  presidents  of  a  council  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty ;  the  common  people  were  termed  konipodes  (jcovt- 
vo&cX  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural  pursuits. 
(Plutarch,  Qucest.  Gr.  1.)  Epidaurus  was  the  mother-city  of 
JEgina  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which  was  once  dependent 
upon  it  (Strabo,  p.  375.)  As  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
01  iEsculapius,  Epidaurus  was  for  a  long  period  a  highly 
important  place.  The  temple  of  i&culapius  was  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  valley  about  five  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  renowned  sanctuaries  in 
Greece.  In  293  B.C.  it  was  so  celebrated  that  during  a  pes- 
tilence at  Rome  a  deputation  was  sent  from  that  city  to 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Epidaurian  god.  (Liv.  x.  c.  47.) 
The  temple  was  always  crowded  with  invalids,  and  the 
priests,  who  were  also  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its 
reputation,  for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  de- 
scribing the  cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  Near  the  temple  was  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful theatre,  built  by  Polvcleitus  (Pau6an.  ii.  27,  5),  which 
is  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  Greece, 
except  that  at  Trametzus,  near  Joannina,  and  was  capable 
of  containing  12,000  spectators.  Of  the  temple  itself  and 
the  other  buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  are  but  few 
remains.  (Leake's  Aforea,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423.)  Epidaurus  sent 
ten  ship  to  Salamis,  and  800  hoplites  to  Platooa.  (Herod, 
viii.  L  ix.,  102.)  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  long  time  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  (Thucyd.  i.  105,  ii.  66;  Xcn.  Hell.  iv.  2, 
16,  til  2,  2.)  In  the  time  of  Aral  us  they  joined  the  Achann 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  5.)  The  territory  of  Epidaurus  was 
covered  with  vineyards  in  the  time  of  Homer  (//.  B.  561), 
and  the  vine  is  still  cultivated  on  the  site  (Leake,  Mono, ' 
ii.  p.  430),  which  is  indicated  by  a  small  village  called  Pid-  j 
havro,  • 

There  were  two  other  cities  of  this  name;  one  in  Laconia, . 
called  Epidaurus  Limera,  which  had  also  a  well-known  j 
temple  of  ifisculapius.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the 
fortifications.  (Leake' s  Morea,  i.  p.  21 1 .)  This  Epidaurus 
had  a  capital  harbour,  from  which,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
it  derived  its  name  limera.  (Strabo,  p.  368.)  The  third 
Epidaurus  was  s  maritime  city  of  Illyria,  mentioned  by 
Hirtius.    (D§  Bello  Alexandrine,  c  44.) 
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which  prevail  among  a  large  nortion  of  the  poopleof  a  country, 
rapje  for  a  certain  time,  ana  then  gradually  diminish  and 
disappear,  to  return  again  at  periods  more  or  less  remote. 
Thus  cholera  and  influenza  lately  prevailed  as  epidemic 
diseases  in  this  country ;  and  the  continued  fevers  called 
syuochus  and  typhus,  and  what  are  termed  the  eruptive 
fevers,  as  scarlet  fever,  the  small-pox,  the  measles,  fre- 
quently prevail  as  epidemics  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  epi- 
demic disease  that  it  be  dependent  on  some  common  and 
widely-extended  cause,  of  a  temporary  in  contradistinction 
to  a  persistent  nature.     [Endemic] 

EPIDENDRUM,  an  old  name  for  all  the  orchidaceous 
plants  which  grow  uoon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  which 
are  now  called  Epiphytes.  [Epiphytes.]  In  its  modern 
sense,  it  U  restricted  to  a  considerable  genus  of  the  order 
with  the  labellum  united  to  the  column,  and  four  pollen 
masses  adhering  to  as  many  little  straps  bent  kick  upon 
them.  Some  of  them  are  showy  and  interesting,  particu- 
larly E.  Skinneri,  oncidioides,  cochleatum,  arumaticum. 
bifidura,  auropurpureum;  but  many  are  inconspicuous,  and 
of  no  importance  except  to  botanists. 

EPIDERMIS,  the  external  covering  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly called  cuticle.    [Skin.] 

EPIDOTE  (Thallite,  Pistazite),  a  mineral  which  occurs 
crystallized,  massive,  and  granular.  The  primaiy  form  of 
the  crystal  is  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  variously  tei  uri- 
nated and  longitudinally  striated.  Its  colour  is  of  various 
shades  of  green,  greenish  grey,  brownish  yellow,  and 
blackish  red.  The  streak  is  greyish  white.  Specific  gra- 
vity, 3.425  to  3.45.  It  is  transparent  or  opaque.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Hardness,  6.0,  7.0.  Fracture  uneven.  The 
massive  varieties  are  amorphous ;  structure  granular,  com- 
pact, or  fibrous.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  at  the  ex- 
treme points,  then  intumesces,  but  aoes  not  fuse  even  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  Epidote  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England, 
and  also  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies.  According 
to  Vauquelin,  it  consists  of 

Silica  •         .         37 

Alumina        .         .        21 

Lime  .         •         15 

Oxide  of  iron         .        24 

Oxide  of  manganese  *      1*5 

98-5 
EPIGRAM  CExiypajipa,  Epigramma;  from  the  Greek 
iri,  on,  and  ypafuv,  urite),  in  its  proper  sense,  is — a  writing 
on — an  inscription ;  whence  it  comes  to  signify  a  short  poem, 
such  as  might  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  inscrip- 
tion. For  an  account  of  the  class  of  poems  called  epigrams 
by  the  Greeks,  see  Anthology;  they  are  dedicatory,  de- 
scriptive, amatory,  elegiac ;  rarely  humorous  or  satirical : 
and  their  merit  cousUts '  in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought, 
conveyed  in  harmonious  language.'  (Preface  to  Bland  and 
Mcrivale's  Anthology.)  Much  of  early  Greek  history  was 
preserved  in  epigrams,  to  which  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
often  refer ;  as  for  instauce  those  concerning  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  228).  one  of  uhich  is  thus  lite- 
rally translated:  4  Here  once  four  thousand  fioui  Pelopon- 
nesus fought  with  three  millions.' 

The  Latin  epigram  approaches  nearer  to  the  Englibh  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  being  much  oficner  dependent  for  its 
merit  upon  humour  and  personality.  The  most  distinguished 
Latin  epigrammatists  are  Catullus  and  Martial,  iu  whom 
there  is  much  wit,  disfigured  by  much  scurrility  and  ob- 
scenity ;  but  many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  characterized  by 
a  propriety  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression  that  could 
not  easily  be  surpassed.  The  Latin  Anthology  of  Peter 
Burman  the  younger  contains  a  large  collection  of  epigrams, 
by  numerous  authors,  of  which  many  resemble  in  sim- 
plicity the  Greek  epigrams. 

In  English  the  word  signifies  a  short  poem,  which,  to  be 
good  in  its  kind,  must  be  clear,  concise,  and  elegant  in  ex- 
pression, and  must  contain  a  point,  t.  e.  some  striking  and 
unexpected  turn  of  thought.  Whether  it  be  humorous  or 
serious  is  indifferent.  The  following  terse  and  elegant  com- 
pliment addressed  by  Pope  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  on  being 
asked  to  write  with  that  nobleman's  pencil,  may  serve  as 
well  as  any  for  a  specimen : — 

Accept  a  miracle :  instead  of  wit. 

ft*  twoditll  Une»bv  Stauh-  pes  puccil  writ. 
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EPILEPSY,  ehilepsis  (in-iXijif/q;),  'a  seizing/  Syno- 
nymes:  morbus  aivinus,  herculeus,  comitialis,  caducus; 
^tiling  sickness.  Sudden  abolition  of  sensation  and  con- 
sciousness, wi.h  convulsions  [Convulsion]  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  ending  in  a  state  of  sopor  or  apparent 
sleep,  the  attack  recurring  in  paroxysms  more  or  less  re- 
gular. The  attack  of  epilepsy  is  usually  quite  sudden.  The 
person,  while  in  his  ordinary  health,  and  perhaps  engaged  in 
his  usual  occupation,  utters  a  piercing  scream.  If  standing, 
he  falls  to  the  ground,  where  he  lies  for  a  moment  in  a  state 
of  extreme  rigidity,  almost  amounting  to  tetanic  stiffness; 
but  this  state  is  Quickly  succeeded  by  convulsions,  which 
variously  agitate  the  limbs  and  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The 
head  is  generally  thrown  backwards :  the  eyes  are  open, 
fixed, and  staring  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated;  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  swollen,  rendering  the  countenance 
flushed,  and  sometimes  of  a  dusky  hue;  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  in  violent  action,  producing  frightful  distortions  of 
the  countenance ;  the  muscles  that  move  the  lower  jaw 
close  the  mouth  with  violence,  producing  gnashing  of  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue,  which  is  swollen  and  livid,  is  thrust  out 
forcibly  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  grievously  wounded ; 
the  arms  are  sometimes  tossed  violently  about  the  chest,  or 
struck  against  it ;  the  hands  and  fingers  are  in  a  state  of 
rapid  alternation,  between  the  motions  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion ;  the  lower  extremities  are  agitated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner; the  thumbs  are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  toes  incurved; 
and  a  quantity  of  frothy  saliva  flows  from  the  mouth,  which 
is  often  bloody  from  the  wounds  in  Hie  ted  on  the  tongue. 
The  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  commonly  more 
violently  agitated  than  those  of  the  other.  Several  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  muscular  contractions  were  so 
violent  that  the  bones  of  the  limbs  wee  broken,  the  teeth 
fractured,  and  the  joints  dislocated.  Generally  the  convul- 
sions have  for  a  few  moments  some  remission,  when  they 
are  again  suddenly  renewed  with  great  violence.  The 
breathing  is  disordered  in  consequence  of  the  convulsion  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  At  first  heavy  and  difficult  as 
if  a  load  were  placed  upon  the  chest,  it  becomes  at  length 
quick,  short,  irregular,  and  sterterous,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  sighing  and  moaning.  The  diaphragm,  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bladder,  contract  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  faces  and 
the  urine  are  discharged  involuntarily  and  with  great  force. 
The  pulse,  always  difficult  to  be  felt,  is  commonly  quick 
and  small ;  but  it  becomes  distinct  towards  the  end  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  is  then  more  slow  and  languid.  The  action 
of  the  heart  is  irregular,  tumultuous,  and  loud,  and  the  ca- 
rotids throb  vehemently.  After  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  have  continued  for  some  time,  the  convulsions  di- 
minish in  violence,  and  at  length  cease  altogether.  Per- 
spiration breaks  out  about  the  head,  neck,  and  breast ;  the 
convulsive  respiration  is  followed  by  sighs,  and  the  spasms 
of  the  muscles  by  subsultus.  The  patient  is  now  restored 
to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness ;  but,  as  if  exhausted  by 
the  violence  of  the  struggle,  he  soon  sinks  again  into  a 
state  of  profound  insensibility,  and  lies  in  a  deep  sleep. 
During  the  state  of  sleep,  the  perspiration  becomes  copious 
and  general  over  the  whole  body ;  the  pulse  fuller,  softer, 
and  slower,  and  the  respiration  freer  and  easier.  After  a 
time  the  person  awakes,  sometimes  suddenly,  but  in  general 
it  is  only  by  degrees  that  sensation,  consciousness,  and  the 
power  of  motion  return.  Commonly  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness whatever  of  anything  that  has  passed  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. On  coming  out  of  the  fit  there  is  generally  head- 
ache, and  always  languor.  The  convulsive  stage  may  last 
from  one  or  two  minutes  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  the  sleep 
from  one  to  several  hours.  The  duration  of  the  whole  pa- 
roxysm is  generally  from  five  to  ten  minutes ;  but  often 
two  or  three  attacks  follow  each  other  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion, that  the  paroxysm  seems  to  be  protracted  for  several 
hours.  Occasionally  death  takes  place  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  the  fit,  either  in  consequence  of  injury  inflicted  on 
the  brain  by  congestion  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  or  by 
the  suspension  of  the  respiration  through  the  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  which  close  the  opening  of  the  glottis 
so  completely  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  induce  the  state 
of  asphyxia. 

Such  are  the  general  circumstances  which  accompany  an 
epileptic  attack,  and  the  general  form  of  the  disease  is 
pretty  much  the  same  in  all  the  persons  afflicted  by  it ;  the 
chief  difference  is  in  the  slightness  or  severity  of  the  phe- 
nomena, in  which  there  is  every  possible  variety  from  an 


attack  so  severe  as  to  produce  instantaneous  death  to  one 
which  is  so  slight  that  it  can  scarcely  be  perceived.  Some- 
times, for  example,  instead  of  the  regular  and  violent  fit 
just  described,  the  seizure  consists  merely  of  loss  of  consci- 
ousness, slight  rigidity,  spasms  or  convulsions  of  a  few 
muscles  or  of  a  single  limb,  the  attack  lasting  only  a  minute 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  seized  with  sickness 
or  a  sensation  of  faintness,  the  sight  becomes  dim,  the  re- 
collection imperfect,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  so 
far  impaired,  that  the  person  slips  from  his  chair,  or  falls 
from  his  horse,  and  lies  on  the  ground  insensible,  pale,  per- 
spiring, but  without  convulsions.  Or  the  attack  may  be  so 
slight  that  consciousness  is  not  wholly  lost ;  but  the  mind 
becomes  confused,  the  power  of  articulation  suddenly  dimi- 
nished, and  instead  of  finishing  the  sentence  he  was  utter- 
ing, the  person  continues  to  mumble  for  half  a  minute  or  a 
minute  the  last  words  he  was  attempting  to  speak,  in  a  slow, 
monotonous,  gibberine  manner ;  and  then  recovering,  he 
takes  up  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  being  soon  aware  of  an 
interruption  of  consciousness,  which  interruption  there  is 
often  an  effort  to  conceal.  This  state  is  described  by  the 
persons  subject  to  it  as  one  of  great  mental  distress  and 
depression,  like  a  frightful  dream :  they  feel  perplexed  and 
afflicted  by  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  some  overwhelm- 
ing calamity,  or  a  sense  of  remorse  for  which  they  cannot 
assign  a  cause.  A  paroxysm  of  this  kind  is  like  a  short 
mood  of  extreme  melancholy,  and  such  is  the  impression 
that  the  countenance  of  the  patient,  which  is  full  of  sad- 
ness, makes  upon  the  spectator.  These  slighter  paroxysms 
may  recur  only  at  very  distant  intervals ;  but  they  more 
commonly  return  often,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

The  return  of  the  regular  epileptic  paroxysm  is  exceed- 
ingly various  in  different  individuals.  Several  years  may 
intervene  between  the  seizures ;  or  they  may  recur  once 
every  month,  week,  or  day.  It  is  stated  that  they  some- 
times recur  periodically,  and  with  remarkable  exactness  to 
the  very  day ;  once  a  year,  or  once  a  month.  When  they 
recur  monthly,  and  observe  a  stated  day,  that  day  some- 
times coincides  with  the  new  or  full  moon,  a  coincidence  to 
which  great  importance  was  attached  in  former  times. 
The  interval  of  a  lunar  month  is  more  commonly  noticed 
among  females,  from  the  connexion  of  the  disease  with  the 
uterine  functions.  In  some  instances,  the  paroxysms  occur 
every  week,  on  the  same  day ;  and  occasionally  every  day, 
or  night,  at  the  same  hour ;  but  they  most  frequently  come 
on  when  first  falling  asleep,  and  are  often  for  a  time  unsus- 
pected or  overlooked.  Sometimes  several  slight  seizure* 
take  place  in  one  day ;  but  their  recurrence  is  often  ex- 
tremely irregular.  When  they  are  neglected,  they  usually 
either  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  occur  after  shorter 
intervals.  Consciousness  and  sensation  being  abolished 
pain  cannot  be  felt  during  the  fit. 

Though  the  epileptic  attack  usually  comes  on  suddenly, 
yet  it  sometimes  gives  distinct  warning  of  its  approach.  The 
symptoms  premonitory  of  an  epileptic  fit  are  analogous  to 
those  whicn  precede  an  attack  of  apoplexy  [Apoplexy], 
namely,  headache,  giddiness,  flushing  or  the  race,  throbbing 
of  the  temples,  drowsiness,  sense  of  weight  or  heaviness  of 
the  head ;  flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  sleeplessness, 
fretfulness,  irritability,  or  unusual  cheerfulness  and  hilarity; 
disorders  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  voracious  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  But  there  is  one 
peculiar  sensation,  termed  the  aura  epileptica*  of  which 
many  epileptics  are  conscious  immediately  before  the  fit 
This  consists  of  a  feeling  as  if  something  were  moving  in 
some  part  of  the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the  body,  and  creeping 
thence  upwards  towards  the  head.  Sometimes  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sensation  of  a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  water, 
or  a  slight  convulsive  tremor ;  at  other  times  no  distinct 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  feeling  further  than  that  it  is  i 
sensation  of  something  moving  along.  This  remarkable 
sensation  does  not  appear  to  follow  very  distinctly  the  course 
of  a  nerve,  but  it  seems  to  pass  along  the  integuments. 
When  it  reaches  the  head,  the  patient  is  instantaneously 
deprived  of  sense,  and  falls  down  in  convulsions.  The  sen- 
sation arises  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  the  toe,  foot, 
leg,  and  groin ;  in  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm  ;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  spine ;  in  the  uterus,  loins,  abdomen,  and  chest.  But, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  attack  of  epilepsy  is  pre- 
ceded by  no  such  warning ;  and  even  where  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  do  exist,  the  attack  does  not  by  any  means 
always  follow. 
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Epilepsy  rarely  occurs  m  a  person  otherwise  in  sound 
eallh.  Out  of  three  hundred  cases,  the  early  history  of 
aeh  of  which  was  carefully  investigated,  jery  few  hud  been 

iv  well  previously  to  the  i  of  the  d 

onvulsions  ilunng   the   first   dentition,  eruptions  on    the 
km,  mental  excitement*  '■  f  the  glands,  chorea, 

a,   tremor,    cramp,    vertigo,   palpitation,   headache, 
ushjng,  bleeding  from  Ihe  nose,  preceue  the  lirst  epileptic 
perhaps  may  be  consiaered,  at  least  in  part,  as 
redjsnosing  causes  of  tiie  matadv. 

is  often  long  preceded  by  other  m; 
rual  seizure,  so,  after  it  has  subsisted  for  some 
Induce*  a  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution,  and  more 
peeially.  it  would  appear,  in    the  ucrvoiK  which 

to  the  recurrence  of  the  attack,  and  the  signs  of 
ntcrrml  stale  are  manifest   in  a  peculiar  expression 
il  features,     Tlie  eyelids  become  swollen:  the 
prominent  and  unsteady;  the look  vacant ;  the  cheeks 
le,  the   lips  thick;  and  the  individual  features  however 
iginally  beautiful,  grow  coarse,  and  lose  their  fine  exprea- 
lie  Steadiness  and  energy  of  the  mind  progressively 
oinish  ;  the  purpose  becomes  irresolute,  and  the  power  of 
ritinuous  application  fur  the  accomplishment  of  a  y 
b  tost.     Instances  are  recorded  in  which,  though  the 
J  incase  recurred  frequently  for  a  long  series  of  yea 

metnorj  nor  any  other  mental  faulty  appeared  to  1. 
paired  ;  but  this  is  exceedingly  rare.     In  general,  in  the 
ud  protracted  cases*  the  following  melancholy  de- 
scription, given  by  an  antient  author,  is  but  two  correct: 
'If  the  disease  be  of  long  duration  the  patients  become 
torpid,  languid,  and  dejected  ;  they  avoid  the  sight  and  the 
I  men  ;  time  does  not  afford  any  mitigation  of  their 
-y  are  often  oppressed  with  watchfulness,  and 
sleep  they  are  terrified  with  horrible  dreams 
bod,  and  digest  with  difficulty;  their  natural 
and  changes  to  a  leaden  hue;  they  have  a 
om prehension*  on  account  of  torpor  of  mind 
;  they  are  dull  of  hearing,  are  affected  with  a 
ringi  ears  and  a  confused  sound  in  the  head;  the 

tongue  is  unable  to  do  its  office,  either  on  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  disease,  or  from  injuries  which  it  may  have  re 


ii  the  paroxysms  ;  they  are  agitated  bv  ooufulfliofcs, 

imetiraes  the  mind  is  so  disturbed  by  the  complaint, 

that  persons  labouring  under  it  become  fatuous  or  idiotic' 

•  old  observation  that  those  who  become  insane  at  an 

«Hy  age  are  first  epileptic  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  epilepsy 

.aics  in  mania,  a  violent  attack  of  mania  often 

ly  following  the  epileptic  paroxysm.     *  Of  190 

ics  in  ihe  SalpStriere,  in  1813,  80  were  maniacal,  and 

tates  of  mental  alienation  and  imbecility. 

- 1,  out  of  339  cases  in  the  same  hospital  there  were 

s,  34  furious  maniacs.  129  insane 

te  lime  after  the   paroxysms,   16  constantly  insane, 

liotic,  50  upon  the  whole  reasonable,  but  with  impaired 

.1  liable  to  occasional  slight  delirium  and  ten- 

inity,  and  60  without  aberration  of  Intellect, 

.  capricious,  obstinate,  and  presenting   eome- 

rtg  singular  in  their  characters,1     In  this  country  a  very 

n  termination  of  epilepsy  is  apoplexy  or  paralysis, 

or*  commonly  divide  epilepsy  intotv.  first, 

"  opathir,  where  the  disease  depends  on   some   primary 

i  of  the  brain,  and,  secondly,  synipalhic,  in  which  ft 

on  an  affection  of  some  remote  part,  as  the  stomach, 

Incr,  the  bowels,  the  generative  organs,  the  circulating 

stem.  &e. 

The  slate  of  the  brain  on  which  epilepsy  depends  il 
jwn.     Dissection  shows  that  the  brain  of  the  epileptic  is 
sou  ml ;  but  much  as  this  subject   has  been  in%esli* 
ittle  light  has  hitherto  been  shed  upon  the  pail. 

nneeted  with  this  disease.    The  ino^i  corn- 
appearances  are  the  thickening  of  the  b» n 
l:e  or  morbid  growths  of  the  bone  from  the 
r  fable  or  the  skull;  vascular  lurgescence,  or  inflnmma* 
an  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  preternatural 

or  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
in  ofeeram,  blood,  jelly,  or  pus  between 
membranes,  upon  the  surface*  or  into  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain:  tumors  or  morbid  ince:  ad- 

or  paiasitic  animal*,  as  hy- 
i  to  radical  |  art* 

ly  undergo  morbid  changes 
of  structure  in  this  disease  are  the  parts  more  immediately 
i  neighbourhood  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  and  especially 


in  the  netghl 


the  pineal  and  the  pituitary  glands,  and  particularly  tie 
latter.     But  occasionally,  where  violent  epi  listed 

durine  life,  the  most  careful  examination  of  the  brain  after 
death  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  no  appreciable  change  in 
ill  structure  ;  while  even  the  morbid  appearances  which  are 
manifest  are  often  observed  to  be  present  without  being 
accompanied  with  epilepsy;  so  that  the  relation  between 
any  known  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  and 
eprterty  is  not  yet  certainly  established  It  fbttowa,  as  has 
been  stated,  that  nothi  llj  known  of  that  condition 

of  the  brain  which  causes  epilepsy. 

But  many  of  the  causes  of  the  malady  are  well  ascertained, 

and  the  knowledge  of  these  is  of  great  importance  iu  the 

prevention  and  cure  of  the  disease.     It  is  conceived  that 

i  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  epilepsy*  although 

ool  Mem  r;i-y  bo  assign  with  exactness  in  what  ihts 

predisposition  exists.      Several  of  the  exciting  muses  are 

weak  impret  to  most  persona  with 

little  or  no  effect  *1  conclude  therefore/  says  Culleu,  *  that 
the  persons  nfFected  by  those  causes  are  more  easily  . 

and  therefore  ihut  in  this  case  a  certain  nio- 
btlrtj  ntiott.     It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 

grearer  mobility  of  constitution   iu  some   persons  ihan  in 
s,  as  is  manifest  in  ihe  state  of  the  mmd.     I  fa  person 
is   readily  elated  by  hope  and  as  easily  neptiBMOd   by  Tear, 
and    |  [Ually  and  quickly  from  ihe  one  state  to  the 

other;  it  and  prone  to  gaiety,  and  as 

provoked  to  anger  and   rendered  peevish;    if  liable 
from  slight  iTiipressjons  to  strong  emotion*,  hut  benacioufl 
of  none;    ihis  is  the  boyish  temparament,  uut c >>lhxit  ae 
pomi  iram  irm^ri\  et  mututur  tn  hunts;  this  is  the  vat  turn 
et  mutabilr  ftrmina ;    and,  both   in  the  boy  and  woman, 
everyone  perceives  and  acknowledges  a   mobdily  of  mmd. 
But  this  is  necessarily  connected  with  an  analogous  slate  of 
the  brain;    that  is,  with  a  mobility,   in  respect  of  any  im- 
prevuon,  and  therefore  liable  to  a  ready  alternation  of  cv 
ment  and  collapse,  and  of  both   to  a  considerable  de:: 
There  is  therefore,  in  certain  persons,  a  mobility  of  consti- 
tution, generally  derived  f.om  the  state  of  original  stamina, 
and  more  exquisite  at  a  certain  period  of  life  than  at  etfci 
but  sometimes  arising  from,  and   particularly  modi  lied   by, 
oecurrences  in  the  course  of  life.     And  tint  mobility  con- 
in  a  greater  degree  of  either  vendibility  or  irritability.1 
Dr.  Cheyne  conceives  that  epilepsy  is  as  certain  a  mam 
tation  of  the  strumous  diathesis  as  tubercular  consumption, 
psoas  abscess,    hereditary    insanity,  or   certain   conge u 
malformations  or  defects  of  organisation  which  are  inlienied 
only  from  *ciofulous  |  arents.     Epileptic  patients  ate  of  ihe 
habit  of  body  in  which  serot'ui  It  is  an  hereditary 

disease  If  due  inouiry  be  made,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  although  the  direct  progenitor-  r  mother,  n 

have  escaped,  yet  that  some  member  of  the  family,  uncle 
or  aunt,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  has  been  subject  to 
fits:  and  it  epilepsy  occur  for  ihe  Hot  time  in  a  family  it 
is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  strumous  diathesis  hating 
been  exalted  by  the  intermarriage  of  iwo  persons  inheritors 
<  f  that  condition  or  tendency  of  the  const iiution,  and  which 
it  has  been  in  a  yet  moie  remarkable  dcgiee  il  the  parents 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  nearly  related;  ;hen 

expect,  if  an  epileptic  patient  has  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  his  case  will  not  be  a  solumy  one  in  ihe 
family- 

The  exciting  causes  consist  of  two  classes,  those  which  act 
1>\  axeitmg  the  i  f  the  brain,  and  those  \\  Inch  scl  by 

depressing  the  brain.     Those  which  act  In  oeef-atimuial 
the  brain  are  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mental  siimuiauis, 
and    the   peculiar    stimulus  o(  overdisteuiioP  ;    as  sharp- 
pointed  osi  arising  either  fiom  the  internal  - 

mum  or  formed  in  the  meat  ihe 

brain;    powerful  menial  emotions,  men  as  joy  am: 
1  of  the  blood-vessels  of  ihe  bram 
•  ■xercise:   too  large  I 

nutm  or  of  Simulating  drink.    +  I  h  i  d.' 

says  Fothergill,  'that  epileptics  are  often   extreme  I) 

hat  children  hlgblj    indulged 

iible  lo  the  disease;  that  in  e 
venescencc,  and  in  middlc-aqcd  adul: 
wiili  the  disease,  it  #ea  when  they  had  eiihet  001 

sses  or  h  «s  ur  anoi  ethonc, 

and  thai   in  habits 

recurred  without  either  an  habitual  indulgence  in  eat  tug 
or  a  neglect  of  necessary  exercise/ 

But   the  verv  opposite   causes,  those  which  reanifeitlv 
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weaken  the  energy  of  the  brain,  occur  in  epilepsy,  as  he- 
morrhage, whether  spontaneous  or  artificial ;  terror,  horror, 
disgust;  any  powerful  and  disagreeable  sensations,  and 
especially  certain  disagreeable  odours;  excessive  evacua- 
tions, great  fatigue,  inanition,  and  sedative  poisons. 

The  medical  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy  must  of 
course  differ  essentially  according  as  it  is  idiopathic  or 
sympathic,  and  connected  with  a  plethoric  and  robust,  or 
debilitated  and  exhausted  state  of  the  system.  Unless  he 
previously  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  or  the  nature  of  the  affoction  of  the  remote  organ  in 
sympathy  with  which  the  brain  is  suffering,  the  practitioner 
must  work  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  must  be  liable  to 
adopt  the  very  opposite  course  of  treatment  to  that  which 
the  case  really  requires.  When  the  appropriate  remedies 
arc  judiciously  employed,  and  the  proper  regimen  is  strictly 
adhered  to,  epilepsy  is  often  permanently  cured,  and  the 
suffering  is  greatly  mitigated  even  in  those  forms  of  the 
disease  which  do  not  admit  of  cure.  Dr.  Chcyne  has  laid 
down  some  excellent  rules  for  the  management  of  epileptic 
patients,  of  which,  as  they  are  of  a  popular  nature,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  majority  of  cases,  we  give  the  sub- 
stance. 

In  prescribing  a  rule  of  diet  suitable  to  all  epileptics, 
moderation  in  quantity  and  simplicity  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food  arc  indispensable  points.  The  diet  best  calculated 
to  preserve  an  individual  liable  to  scrofula  from  an  attack 
of  that  disease  is  best  suited  to  a  patient  liable  to  epilepsy. 
Fermented  liquors  should  in  general  be  altogether  with- 
held. Flesh-meat  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  of  one 
if  not  two  meals  in  the  day ;  and  milk,  if  it  do  not  retard 
digestion,  which  it  is  less  liable  to  do  when  fermented 
liquors  are  laid  aside,  is  the  article  next  in  value.  The  epi- 
leptic ought  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  in  good  wind,  so  as  to 
put  his  muscles  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  strength  and  firm- 
ness. Epileptics  should  be  put  under  a  regular  course  of 
training  like  the  athletic  of  antient,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  fancy  in  modern  times.  When  the  patient  leaves  his 
bed  in  the  morning,  he  may  have  a  rusk  or  a  slice  of  toasted 
bread  with  an  egg  beat  up  in  a  teacup  full  of  warm  water ; 
then  let  him  dress,  make  all  needful  arrangements,  and 
walk  three  or  four  miles.  Two  hours  or  more  after  he  has 
left  his  bed,  let  him  have  his  second  meal,  milk  or  cream 
in  water,  or  cocoa  with  bread  a  day  old  and  butter.  Rest 
for  three  hours  after  breakfast  This  will  be  the  best  time 
to  devote  to  business  or  education.  Then  he  must  again 
walk,  if  an  adult  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour,  from  five  to 
eight  miles.  At  from  five  to  six  hours  after  his  second 
meal,  let  him  have  a  third,  consisting  of  meat  of  the  best 
quality,  mutton,  poultry,  game,  or  very  tender  beef,  roasted 
or  boiled,  of  which  an  adult  must  not  eat  more  than  six 
ounces ;  bread,  and  one  moderate  helping  of  tender  well- 
boiled  vegetables;  of  drink,  not  more  than  a  common 
tumbler  full  of  distilled  water,  Seltzer  water,  with  a  little 
milk,  or  toast  and  water.  Then  rest  for  two  hours;  that  is, 
stroll  in  a  garden,  read  an  amusing  book,  or  engage  in  any 
occupation  which  will  not  raise  the  pulse  by  one  beat;  then 
resume  more  active  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  five  or 
six  hours  after  dinner,  a  light  supper  may  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  meat  with  bread,  or 
of  a  cup  of  milk  with  a  water  biscuit.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  may  be  spent  in  cheerful  society,  in  a  large  airy 
room,  not  over  lighted  nor  over  heated,  but  sufficiently 
warm  to  prevent  that  chill  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  often  follows  very  active  exercise;  and  every  occupation 
by  which  the  mind  is  depressed  or  is  excited,  and  thereby 
subsequently  exhausted,  must  be  avoided.  The  patient 
must  be  in  bed  at  eleven  and  up  at  six,  nothing  in  general 
being  more  hurtful  to  epileptics  than  sleep  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

The  scalp  in  all  epileptics  ought  to  be  shaved  once  a 
week,  and  daily  well  rubbed  with  a  iiesh -brush  after  the 
tepid  shower  bath,  or,  what  answers  nearly  as  well,  after 
pouring  a  rlaggon  of  tepid  water  on  the  head  inclined  over 
a  largu  basin.  The  patient  may  gradually  bring  himself  to 
sleep  without  a  night-cap  and  without  curtains,  with  the 
shoulders  and  head  raised  and  the  feet  well  protected  from 
the  cold,  in  a  chamber  as  large  and  airy  as  possible  and 
without  a  fire. 

A  patient  liable  to  epilepsy  must  not  be  permitted  to  ride 
nor  to  hold  the  reins  in  a  carriage.  The  grates  in  all  the 
apartments  which  he  frequents  ought  to  be  guarded  by  a 
deep  and  strong  fender :  he  ought  to  avoid  the  streets  of  a 


crowded  city,  in  which  the  whirl  of  carriage*,  the  tide  of 
human  beings,  and  the  multiplicity  ana  distraction  of 
objects  produce  a  vertiginous  hurry  of  thought,  which  to 
him  is  ever  dangerous.  He  ought  not  to  walk  near  water. 
A  fine  young  man  of  twenty  came  to  an  untimely  end  in 
his  own  garden,  by  falling  into  a  runnel,  in  which  he  was 
drowned,  although  the  water  was  not  more  than  four  inches 
deep, 

If  an  attack  of  the  disease  come  on  while  the  patient  is 
in  his  chamber,  he  ought  immediately  to  be  laid  on  his 
back  on  a  bed,  with  an  attendant  standing  on  each  side  to 
prevent  him  from  injury  during  the  struggle.  If  he  b 
much  Hushed,  his  head  and  shoulders  ought  to  he  elevated, 
the  warmth  of  his  extremities  supported,  while  at  the  same 
time  air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  room.  All  attempts  to 
make  him  swallow  or  to  stimulate  the  nostrils  are  improper 
A  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be  sent  for,  and  ought  to 
remain  in  attendance  while  the  struggle  lasts.  In  a  first 
attack,  if  the  fit  is  severe,  blood  ought  to  he  procured  from 
the  temporal  artery,  a  precaution  which  will  also  be  neces- 
sary in  patients  of  an  apoplectic  diethesis  whensoever  they 
labour  under  a  prolonged  fit  of  apoplexy.  (Cheyne,  CV- 
clopced.  of  Pract.  Med. ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med.; 
Prichard,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Cooke,  Hist, 
and  Method  of  Cure  of  the  various  Species  of  Epilepsy. 

EPILOGUE  (lirikoyoc,  epilogus)  (compounded  of  ire, 
on  or  after,  and  Xoyoc,  speech)  signifies,  in  Greek,  a  sum- 
ming up,  the  end  or  peroration  of  a  discourse.  In  Eng- 
lish it  is  applied  only  to  the  short  poems  or  copies  of 
verses  (invariably,  we  believe,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet) 
which  formerly  were  commonly  subjoined  to  new  plays,  and 
recited  on  the  stage  at  their  conclusion.  An  epilogue  is  usu- 
ally written  in  a  lively  tone,  with  such  allusions  to  the  play, 
the  author's  circumstances,  the  news  or  fashions  of  the  da?, 
or  other  subjects  of  existing  interest,  as  are  thought  likely 
to  conciliate  favour,  and  send  the  audience  away  in  good 
humour.  '  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'hi 
true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue  :  yet  to  good  wine 
they  use  good  bushes,  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by 
the  help  of  good  epilogues.'  (As  You  Like  It.) 
EPrMACHUS.  [Promeropim.] 
EPIME'NIDES  was  born  in  the  year  659  B.C.  (Suidaa), 
at  Phrostus,  in  Crete,  according  to  some  accounts ;  or  at  Cnos- 
sus,  according  to  others ;  at  all  events,  he  was  a  citizen  of 
the  latter  place,  though  his  father  appears  to  have  been  a 
Pha?stian.  (Diog.  Laert.,  i.  109.)  He  passed  his  youth  in 
solitary  retirement,  which  is  explained  in  the  antient  ac- 
count as  a  supernatural  sleep  into  which  he  fell  when  t 
youth,  and  did  not  awake  till  more  than  fifty  years  after, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  among  his  fellow-citizens 
with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  natural  history,  which  then  appeared  more 
than  human.  The  event  of  his  life  for  which  he  is  best 
known,  was  his  visit  to  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inha- 
bitants, in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon 
by  purifications  and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  allay  the 
feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  prevailed  there;  and 
although  what  he  enjoined  was  mostly  of  a  religious  nature 
(for  instance,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim,  the  consecra- 
tion of  a  temple  to  the  Eumenides,  and  of  two  altars  to 
Hybris  and  Anaxleia,  the  two  evil  powers  which  were  exert- 
ing their  influence  on  the  Athenians),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  his  object  was  political,  and  that  Solon's 
constitution  would  hardly  have  been  accepted  had  it  not 
been  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  some  person  who, 
like  Epimenides,  claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the 
veneration  due  to  a  superior  being.  The  Athenians  wished 
to  reward  Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  but 
he  refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demanded 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree  and  a  decree  of  perpetual 
friendship  between  Athens  and  his  own  country,  Cnossns. 
Epimenides  visited  Athens  about  the  year  596  B.O,  and 
died  soon  after  his  return  to  Crete.  He  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  Argonaut  ic  expedition,  and  other  works,  which  are  en- 
tirely lost.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
personage  the  reader  is  referred  to  C.  F.  Heinrich's  Epime- 
nides aus  Kreta,  Leipzig,  1801. 

EP1NAL,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  derail- 
ment of  Vosges.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Moselle,  about 
190  miles  in  a  straight  line,  east  by  south  of  Paris,  232 
miles  by  the  road  through  Meaux,  Cnateau  Thierry,  Eper- 
nay,  Chalons  sur  Manie,  Bar  sur  Ornain  (otherwise  Bar  le 


Due),  Domreray,  and  Mirecourt;  or  243  miles  through  Bar 
sur  Ornain,  Nancy,  and  Charmes. 

No  mention  oocun  of  Epinal  earlier  than  the  end  of  fhe 
tenth  century*  when  it  MM  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
MetE:  the  lordship  however  passed  subsequently  into  the 
hands  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine.  It  was  formerly  well  for- 
lifted,  and  hud  a  Hue  castle ;  but  the  fortifications  have  been 
rased. 

The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  and  in  a  district  abounding  with  delightful  situa- 
tions. The  rapid  stream  of  the  Moselle,  whose  clear  and 
shallow  waters  he:  e  roll  over  a  bed  of  large  pebbles,  divides 
the  town  into  two  unequal  portions:  the  part  on  the  right 
bank  is  called  *la  Grande  Ville ;'  it  is  at  the  foot  of  an  emi- 
nence on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle :  the  part  on 
the  left  bank  is  called  *  la  Petite  Ville ;'  it  is  on  an  inland 
formed  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Moselle,  and  a  smaller 
arm  of  that  river:  on  the  left  hank  of  this  arm  is  a  suburb, 
formerly  named  l  the  Suburb  of  the  Capuchins,'  from  a 
convent  of  the  monks  of  that  order.  The  streets  of  Epinal 
are  well  laid  out.  The  office  of  the  prefect  is  the  finest 
Iflcc  in  the  place;  the  court  of  justtoi  is  tolerably  hand- 
some; the  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  mingled  with 
some  parts  in  the  style  of  a  later  age.  There  fa  a  theatre ; 
also  an  hospital  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  of  the  Moselle. 
There  are  some  public  walks.  The  population  in  1 832  was 
bCTO  for  the  town,  or  9070  for  the  whole  commune.  The 
manufactures  are  lace,  paper,  and  earthenware ;  and.  in  the 
neighbourhood,  block  tin,  wrought  iron,  paper,  earthenware, 
and  leather.  There  are  several  establishments  fur  I  lie  pur- 
poses of  public  instruction,  a  library  of  17,000  volumes,  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  drawing- school. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
peas,  lentils,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  hemp,  and  flax:  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  tbe  town  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  fir  planks 
(for  sawing  which  there  are  several  yards  round  Epinal), 
linen  yarn,  linen  riot b,  and  cattle.  The  arrondissement  of 
Epinal  had  in  1832  a  population  of  y  1,0  78. 

EPIPHA'NIUS.  SAINT,  a  Christian  bishop  and  author 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  born  of  Jewuh  parents  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Be^anducati,  near  Eteuthcropolis,  in  Palestine. 
He  spent  his  \outb  under  the  discipline  of  the  Gnostics  in 
Egypt,  where  he  acquired  a  great  fondness  for  the  monkish 
asceticism  then  so  prevalent  in  that  country.     Having  be- 
come a  zealous  disciple  of  Hilurjon,  the  patriarch  of  the 
monks  of  Palestine,  he  founded  and   long  presided  over  a 
monastery  near  his  native  village.     About  the  year  368  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamis,  the  metropolis  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  where  he  continued  about  36  years,  and  composed 
«t   of  bis  writings.     His  spirit  of  opposition  was  espe- 
;cited  by  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  learned  and 
laborious  Qn^en,  against   which    he  wrote   and   preached 
due  bitterness,     On  this  subject  he  hotly  quar- 
i  391,  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  favoured 
rs;   but  he   found  in  Theophilus,  the  violent 
bbhjp  of  Alexandria,  a  worthy  coadjutor,  who  in  399  con- 
i  d  a  council,  and  condemned  all  the  works  of  Origen. 
Eptpbaoi  died  a  council  in  Cyprus  a.d. 

I  reiterated  this  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote 
U  Chrysostom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
i  to  do  the  *nme  ;  and  on  finding  thi*  prelate  disinclined 
-  auction  his  violent  proceedings,  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
tinople  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  bishops  of 
tcese  to  join  in  executing  the  decrees  which  his 
council  had  issued;  but  having  entered  a  church 
order  to  repeat  nis  anathemas,  he  was  fore- 
Tom  of  the  illegality  of  his  conduct,  and 
was  obliged  to  desist.    Exasperated  at  this  disappointment, 
ho  applied  to  the  imperial  court  for  assistance,  where  lie 
st»on  embroiled  himself  with  the  Empress  Eudoxia;  for,  on 
I  he  occasion  of  her  asking  him  to  pray  for  the  young  Theo- 
erously  ill,  he  replied  that  her  son 
should  not  die  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the  de- 
lets  of  Origen.    To   this   presumptuous  message  the 
empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  life  was  not 
if  Epiplianius,  whose  prayers  were  unable  to 

I\e  that  of  hLs  own  archdeacon,  who  had  recently  died, 
fier  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to  gratify  his  sectarian  ani* 
1  to  return  to  Cyprus,  when,  according 
lib.  0,  cap.  15),  the  following  farewell  colloquy 
between  the  bishop  of  Batumi  and  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  :  — *  1  hope,"  said  Epiplianius  to  Chrysostora, 
ill  never  die  a  bishop.1     Chrysostom,  returning  the 
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compliment,  replied  with  equal  courtesy,  '  I  hope  you 
will  never  get  back  to  your  own  country  ;f  and  it  is  remark- 
able I  hat  each  of  these  malevolent  wishes  was  accomplished ; 
for  Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  and  Epipho- 
nius  died  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Cyprus,  a.d.  403.  His 
works  in  Greek  were  first  printed  in  fob  at  Basle,  in  ISA  :. 
Several  editions,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Cornarius, 
subsequently  appeared  at  Basle  and  at  Paris  during  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  the  best  is  by  Petavius,  who  made 
a  new  Latin  translation  of  the  Greek  text,  and  added  a 
biography  of  the  author  and  critical  notes.  This  edition  is 
in  2  vols,  fob,  Paris,  1622,  and  Cologne,  1682.  In  the 
*  Epiphanii  Qpuseulo,  ex  edttione  Pelavii,1  are  some  very 
curious  and  valuable  old  prints.  The  principal  works  of 
Epiphauius  are,  I.  The  riavapto%\  Panarion,  or  a  treatise  on 
Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects  (aiptcnc).  This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  author's  writings.  It  treats  of  80  sects, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  C 
toy.  The  first  section  of  the  first  of  the  three  books  into 
which  the  treatise  is  divided  nmtuM  an  account  of  20 
heretical  sects  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  the  remaining 
portion  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  60  heresies  of 
C  Liistianity.  2.  '  Anacephalceosis,'  or,  an  Epitome  of 
I  he  Panarion.  3,  'Ayicepwrov,  Aneornttis'  Of,  A  Discourse 
on  the  Faith;  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Re- 
surrection, &c,  in  confutation  of  the  Pagans,  Manirbeaiis, 
SabeUtans,  and  Ariaus.  4,  A  Treatise  on  the  antient 
Weights,  Measure*,  and  Coins  of  the  Jews,  with  a  Catalogue 
of  Canonical  Scriptures.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
treatises  and  epistles,  some  of  which  are  falsely  attributed 
to  Bpipbamm    (See  Riveti  Crit.  Sacr,  c.  gg  ami  i\a 

Epiplianius  was  an  austere  and  superstitious  ascetic,  and, 
as  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  resorts  to  very  falso 
arguments  for  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That  his  ina. 
racy  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious  zeal  is  ap- 
parent from  his  numerous  mistakes  in  important  histori- 
cal facts,  and  his  reliance  on  any  false  and  foolish  reports. 
He  gravely  relates  the  story  of  the  seventy-two  translators 
having  been  shut  up  each  in  a  separate  cell  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Greek  Sepluagiiif  version  of  tbe  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; and  in  the  '  Panarion1  (Heres.  39)  h9  observes,  that 
the  Devil,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  lay  quietly  by,  in 
expectation  of  being  pardoned  ;  but  that,  finding  no  chance 
of  salvation  from  the  Saviour,  he  at  once  became  fearfully 
refractory,  and  has  ever  since  done  his  utmost  to  occasion 
all  possible  mischief  to  Christ  and  his  church-  Jerome  ad- 
mires Epiplianius  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Syrmc,  hi 
tian,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  accordingly  stj 
him,  Pentaglotto-i  (im'rayXwrroc),  or  the  Five-tongued  ; 
hut  Scaliger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  committed  the 
greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods,  and  know- 
next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or  Greek.  However, 
his  writings  are  of  great  value  as  containing  numerous  cita- 
tions from  curious  works  which  are  no  longer  extant.  <Du 
Pin,  Bibliot heque  Ercles.  torn.  A/7 lh\t.  ;  Bay] 

Diet. ;  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Sticcestion.of  Sacrrd  Literature  ) 

EPIPHANY,  from  the  Greek  *%rti+avua  {Ep9phm*ta)t 
appearance,  or  manifestation,  a  church  festival,  celebraied 
on  the  twelfih  day  after  Christmas,  in  comn 
our  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the  world  by  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  miraculous  star;  likewise  denominated 
Twelfth  Day.  This  day  is  said  to  have  been  first  olwufTOd 
as  a  separate  feast  in  the  year  SI.**,  The  customs  of  this 
day,  though  various  in  different  eouu tries,  all  agree  in  the 
same  end,  namely,  to  do  honour  to  the  eastern  unci,  I  r 
kings,  who  visited  and  made  offerings  to  our  Saviour  at  his 
birth.  (Brady's  Claris  CalmuhrUk  &*•■*  London,  I 
vol  L,  p.  14a;  Brand's  Btpular  Antiq  ,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p,  18.) 

EP1PH  YLLOSPERMOUS  PLANTS,  so  called  by  the 
old  botanists,  because  they  bore  their  seed  upon  the  hack  of 
their  leaves.  They  are  what  have  more  recently  been 
called  dorsiferous  ferns.     [Filicbs.] 

EPIPHYTES  are  plants  farad  growing  upon  other 
vegetables,  adhering  to  their  bark  and  rooting  among  the 
scanty  soil  that  OOOUpiai  iln-ir  >urface,  in  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  parusitiral  plants,  which,  like 
Mis'eltoc  and  the  various  species  of  Loranthus,  strike  their 
abortive  roots  into  the  wood,  and  flourish  upon  the  blood  of 
the  individual  to  which  they  attach  themsehc-  In  this 
sense  of  Lhe  word,  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  and  plants  of 
many  other  families,  are  epiphytes;  but  as  in 
at  the  present  day  the  word  is  principally  employed  with 
reference  to  those  Orchtdaces  which  grow  upon  trees,  it  is 
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to  plants  of  that  description  that  we  propose  to  devote  the 
present  article. 

It  had  long  been  known,  from  the  reports  of  travellers, 
that  orchidaceous  epiphytes  were  plants  of  extremely 
curious  organization,  and  that  great  numbers  were  also 
remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their 
flowers;  but  when  imported  into  this  country,  their  habits 
were  found  to  be  so  unlike  those  of  other  plants,  that  no 
gardener  could  succeed  in  keeping  them  even  alive  for  any 
considerable  time,  except  in  a  very  few  instances ;  and  it 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1820  that  the  real  method  of 
managing  them  successfully  began  to  be  understood.  About 
that  time  the  late  Mr.  Cattley  and  the  writer  of  this  noic  e 
began  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject  with  some 
success:  since  that  period  the  difficulties  of  cultivating 
orchidaceous  plants  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and 
at  the  present  day  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely 
overcome ;  so  that  in  the  gardens  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Chatsworth,  of  Mr.  Bateman  at  Knypersley,  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth,  of  Mr.  Harrison  of  Liver- 
pool, and  of  many  other  amateurs,  they  have  acquired  a 
beauty  quite  unknown  to  them  in  a  wild  state.  Species 
which  in  their  native  woods  yield  no  more  than  two  or  three 
of  their  curious  blossoms  in  a  cluster  have  been  found  to 
produce  from  nine  to  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the 
whole  order  has  in  short  been  found  willing  to  submit  to 
domestication  with  as  much  advantage  as  has  ever  attended 
roses,  hyacinths,  tulips,  or  dahlias,  —  those  well-known 
flowers  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  reclaimed  from 
their  wild  habits,  and  by  the  arts  of  cultivation  invested 
with  a  splendour  of  appearance  that  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  original  appearance  in  a  savage  state. 
Previously  to  the  year  1820  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
garden  in  England  could  at  any  one  time  have  produced 
twenty  species  of  these  plants,  and  now  at  least  a  thousand 
are  successfully  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  Rollisson,  Knight,  and  other  nurserymen  near 
London. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  give  any  botanical 
account  of  these  curious  plants;  for  such  particulars  we 
refer  to  the  article  on  Orchidacsa.  Upon  the  present 
occasion  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  their 
natural  habits,  and  of  those  methods  of  cultivation  which 
appear  to  have  met  with  so  much  success.  In  preparing  the 
following  account,  we  depend  in  part  upon  our  own  expe- 
rience, in  part  upon  the  information  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  botanical  travellers,  and  in  part  upon  the  useful 
communications  which  within  the  few  last  years  have  been 
made  to  the  current  horticultural  publications,  especially 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society'  and  the 
•  Gardener's  Magazine.' 

Orchidaceous  Epiphytes  grow  naturally  upon  trees  in 
the  recesses  of  tropical  forests.  They  establish  themselves 
upon  the  branches,  and  either  vegetate  amidst  masses 
of  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  or  cling  by  their 
long  succulent  grasping  roots  to  the  naked  branches  of 
trees,  from  which  and  the  humid  atmosphere  together 
they  exclusively  derive  their  food.  It  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Henchman  that  they  are  never  found 
upon  dead  erect  trees  in  forests ;  but  if  upon  dead  wood  at 
all,  then  only  upon  fallen  trunks,  which,  from  their  situation 
near  the  ground,  are  constantly  damp.  Such  situations  are, 
however,  said  to  be  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  growth. 
They  will  also  flourish  upon  rocks  and  stones  in  hot  and 
damp  climates.  Mr.  W.  Harrison  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  said, 
by  Oiic  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  collectors  who  visited 
him,  to  have  cultivated  with  the  most  perfect  success  above 
seventy  species  upon  a  wall  in  his  garden  at  Boto  Fogo. 

We  even  see  some  of  them  germinate  and  grow  most  luxu- 
riant ly  in  damp  places,  in  the  stove,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
garden-pots,  and  among  gravel ;  some  genera,  such  as  Bra- 
savoht,  are  even  reported  to  prefer  stones ;  and  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  found  them  in  all  cases  growing  equally  well  in  Nepaul 
upon  trees  and  stones,  provided  the  latter  had  a  certain 
quantity  of  mould  and  moss  adhering  to  them.  In  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Calcutta  they  are  said  to  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  raised  beds  of  solid  brickwork,  so  contrived  as  to 
insure  a  perfect  drainage;  the  soil  being  rich  vegetable 
matter  mixed  with  at  least  two-thirds  small  pebbles,  and 
covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  moss.  A  certain  quantity  of 
shade  seems,  in  many  cases,  essential  to  them,  their  natu- 
ral situation  being  in  forests,  or  among  the  branches  of 
growing  trees.    In  Brazil  numbers  of  them  occupy  damp 


woods  and  rich  valleys,  among  vegetation  of  the  most  lux- 
uriant description,  by  which  they  are  embowered.  Reinwardt 
describes  others  as  inhabiting  in  great  abundance  those  deep 
shady  gloomy  forests  which  form  the  lower  zone  of  vegetation 
in  Java,  where  the  air  is  heavy  and  damp  with  vapours  that 
cannot  ascend,  and  where  the  thickness  of  the  vegetation  i* 
really  frightful ;  where,  in  short,  heat,  moisture,  and  a  most 
extraordinarily  deep  and  rich  vegetable  soil  combine  to  pro- 
duce wood  of  a  fungus-like  softness  and  an  inconceivable 
abundance  of  twining  plants  and  epiphytes.  In  those  foretti 
more  especially  where  huge  fig-trees  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  timber,  intermingled  with  the  most  tropical  forms 
of  vegetation,  such  as  sterculiacea?,  sapindacese,  and  arto- 
carpess,  tufts  of  orchidaceous  plants  abound,  in  company 
with  araces?,  aeanthaceae,  and  zingiberacese. 

Jn  Nepaul  Dr.  Wallich  states  that  orchidaceous  epiphytes 
grow  in  company  with  ferns ;  and  the  thicker  the  forest, 
the  more  stately  the  trees,  the  richer  and  blacker  the  natu- 
ral soil,  the  more  profuse  the  orchidacese  and  ferns  upon 
them.  There  they  flourish  by  the  sides  of  dripping  springs, 
in  deep  shady  recesses,  in  inconceivable  quantity,  and  with 
an  astonishing  degree  of  luxuriance.  It  would  however  be 
a  great  error  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  very  shady  places 
that  orchidaceous  epiphytes  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cases  just  cited  are  extreme,  and  thattbey 
more  commonly  prefer  situations  where  the  broken  rays  of 
the  sun  can  readily  reach  them.  Mr.  John  Henchman  states 
(Gardeners'  Mag.  ii.  139"*  that  he  has  observed  in  Demerara 
'  that  orchidacese  appear  to  rejoice  in  a  light  situation  and  a 
free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  are  decidedly  ad- 
verse, with  few  exceptions,  to  exposure  to  the  intense  rays 
of  the  sun.  We  may  except  from  this  remark  oncidium 
luridum,  the  catasetums,  and  a  fine  pseudo-bulb  found  on 
the  Spanish  Main  (which  I  suppose  to  be  an  epidlndrumX 
which  seem  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  rejoice,  in  exposure  to 
the  sun.'  Mr.  Bateman  also  found,  from  the  report  of  his 
collector,  Colley,  that  the  situations  in  which  they  are  most 
usually  seen  are  those  parts  of  a  forest  where  old  and 
broken  wood  occurs,  or  on  the  skirts  of  savannas.  The* 
savannas  are  large  open  breaks  in  the  woods,  covered  with 
fine  white  sand,  which  has,  at  night,  the  appearance  of  snow. 
They  contain  also  many  low  and  stunted  bushes.  The  or- 
chidacese seem  to  like  an  airy  and  exposed  dwelling-place; 
being  found  on  the  more  prominent  parts  of  a  tree,  and  not 
in  the  shade,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Colley  only 
found  in  one  instance  an  orchidaceous  plant  in  the  heart  of 
a  forest,  and  this  was  growing  on  the  prostrate  trunk  of  a 
tree  so  rotten  as  to  fall  to  pieces  when  pressed  with  the 
foot.    (Gard.Mag.  ii.  4.) 

This  quite  corresponds  with  the  statements  of  travel- 
lers in  Brazil,  who  speak  of  their  occurring  most  abund- 
antly in  open  glades  of  the  forests,  and  on  the  races  of  naked 
rocks,  or  on  shaded  banks,  although  they  sure  also  met  with 
'in  sombre  glades  where  heated  vapours  are  incessantly  cir- 
culating.' 

Where  the  climate  suits  them,  they  are  sometimes  pro- 
digiously numerous.  Descourtilz,  in  his  manuscripts, 
speaks  of  a  whole  tree  being  overrun  with  a  single 
species ;  and  Henchman  also  assures  us  that  in  Demeran 
masses  of  oncidium  altissimum  and  maxillaria  parkeri  an 
to  be  seen,  which  would  defy  any  attempt  at  intrusion ;  on 
the  Spanish  Main  he  saw  the  epiphyte  commonly  called 
the  spread  eagle,  which  will  possibly  prove  an  epidendnna, 
clasping  enormous  trees,  and  covering  them  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  he  also  met  with  two  or  three  species,  sup- 
posed to  be  maxillarias,  which  were  growing  with  un- 
common vigour.  But,  he  adds,  'with  the  above  excep- 
tions, I  have  not  found  orchidacese  growing  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  it  has  been  reported  they  do  ;  often,  as  Mr.  Bate- 
man justly  observes,  single  specimens  only  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  in 
the  case  of  a  beautiful  oncidium,  which  I  was  happy  enough 
to  meet  with  on  the  Spanish  Main ;  its  leaves  are  nearly 
six  inches  in  width,  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  possessing  an 
uncommonly  strong  nerve ;  and  though  the  plant,  judging 
from  the  remains  of  the  original  stem,  which  had  gradually 
decayed  as  the  plant  progressed,  must  have  occupied  its 
station  for  nearly  half  a  century,  yet  I  searched  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  vain  for  another  specimen,  nor  did  I  see  ano- 
ther plant  of  it  on  the  Main.' 

This  altogether  corresponds  with  what  we  know  of  iuek 
plants  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  general  habit  of  the 
whole  order,  which  is  extremely  local  in  the  majority  of  cases. 


on  comparing  the  orchidaceous  plants  of  Java,  of  Ceylon, 
I  of  the  Burmese  oo  mi  try,  it  is  quite  extraordinary  how 
few  species  those  countries  possess  in  common;  and  the 
quantities  of  species  found  exclusively  in  every  luge  eollee- 
i    are  a  corroboration  of  the  same  fact     Mr,  Batcman 
assures  us  that   in   Guiana  '  nay  he  ascended  for 

twenty  miles  without  an  orchidaceous  plant  being  * 
while,  on  a  sudden  turn  of  the  stream,  every  true  becomes 
covered  with  theni:  yet  they  do  nut  appear  to  have  a  fa- 
Tourite  aspect;  for  on  some  of  the  rivers  which  Mr.  (Jul  ley 
visited  be  round  them  exclusively  on  the  northern  exposure* 
while  on  others  they  occupied  the  southern.1  The  part  of 
the  tree  on  whieb  they  are  principally  found  is  as  uncertain 
as  their  station.  It  is  said  that  they  lore  the  loftiest 
branches,  and  are  hardly  found  near  the  bottom,  and  M. 
Deacourtilz  confirms  this  statement  by  describing  some 
of  them  as  swinging  in  the  air  from  the  top  of  the  old 
patriarchs  of  the  forest,  or  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of 
storms  in  the  most  exposed  situations.  But  Mr.  Henchman 
asserts  that  in  Demerara  at  least  they  l  do  not  grow  in  such 
high  situations  upon  trees  as  is  generally  supposed.  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  feet  is  the  greatest  height,  with  few  eat 
tiona,  at  which  1  have  seen  them  growing.  Some  of  the 
bulbless  epidendrums,  the  spread  eagle  plant,  andoncidium 

rapilio.  attain  a  much  greater  height    The  other  oncidiums 
haw  not  seen  growing  above  seven  feet  or  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  generally  on  some  of  the  small  closely  in- 
terwoven branches,  and  not  on  the  stem  or  main  branches 
of  the  tree.     The  various  species  of  Gongora,  Coryanthee, 
and  Rodriguezia,  are,  almost  without  exception,  found  in 
the  same  position ;    while,  again,  the   genera  Mavillaria, 
Fernandesia,  Epidcndrum,  Ceratochilus.  Cattle  v  a,  Zygopc- 
it,  Brassavola,  Qrnithidium,  Caiiiaridium,  Pleurothallis, 
Ornithocephalua,  Triaeuxis,  Catasetum,  and  many 
nera  supposed   to  be  new,  1  have  found  always  at- 
i  the  trunk  or  strung  limbs  of  the  tree,  which  they 
clasp  with   surprising  tenacity.      It  may  be  also  observed 
igb  and  soft  barked  trees  are  favourite  habitats  of 
The  calabash  tree,  which  has  a  peculiar!  \ 
irk,  often  p  many  of  the  more  minute 

i  Indeed,  I  sent  home  pieces  of  the  calabash  i 

on  some  of  which  were  six  and  on  i 
ven  distinct  speciei  of  on  shidacess.' 
A  high  mean  temperature  throughout  the  year,  »ud  ■ 
uintly  humid  or  at  li 
are  also  straospheric  elements  eminently  favourably  to  the 
production  >l  these  plants.     All  til  iropi) 

exist  clinging  by  their  roots  to  the  branches  of  gn 

and  probably  others  also,  must   necessarily   derive 
their    nourishment    in    a   great    measure,   if  Dot 

V  elastic  Mate,  that  surrounds 
although  iiatui  in  general   to. 

I  tov  the  scantiness  of  (heir  food  by  the  construction 
h  a  cuticle  only  capable  of  parting  by  -.low 
the  fluid  they  receive  by  their  roots,  yet  it  is 
that  they  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
of  an  abundant  supply,  not  only  at  the  tine 
whe  tg,    but   also  at  all  other  times  to  a 

we  find  that  the  hottest  couo 
Id,  are  destitute  ol   them,  whist 
no  instance  of  a  country  both  hot  and   damp   in 
whit  I  plentiful    For  example,  in  Africa 

arv  in  its  sandy  deserts  and  parched  atmosphere, 

►landing  the  high  temperature  of  that  part  of  the 
world;  yet  they  abound  m  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  climate 
is  damp,  and  even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  occur 
not  unsparingly  in  all  that  jungly  district  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Cape  Town  to  which  the  name  of  Outniqualand  is 
applied. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  they  exist  in  great  quantities, 
"srly  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  not  however  so  much 
is  upon  the  lower  ranges  of  hills.      Thin  is  in 
ith  their  habits  elsewhere:  in  these  islands  the 
ae  level  of  the  lea  is  dry,  while  thai  uf  the  moun- 
i  humid.     Captain  s  od  the  air  of  the  level 

ea  at  Trinidad  indicate  6U  of  dryness,  and  tl 
Baica  7*;  while  the  atmosphere  was  saturated  with  hu- 
rl the  first  of  these  inlands  at  1060  feet  shows 
the  sea,  and  in  the  second  at  an  elevation  ol 
U  Rto  Janeiro  the  mean  temperature  is  7  T  3',  and 
ghcr  inland ;  the  woods  are  so  damp  that  it  is  dif- 
dry  plants;  and  in  such  situations  multitudes  of 
i epiphytes  spring  up.    But  in  the  immediate  vi- 


cinity of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
67*  6'  and  the  air  dry,  they  are  unknown;  and  in  the  high 
dry  hind  of  Mendoza,  where  the  aridity  is  still  greater,  thu 
whole  order  disappears,  with  the  exception  Q#  a  >inglo 
species.  On  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  as  high  as 
Lower  Peru,  orchidaceous  epiphytes  are  unknown,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  ts  not  surprising  when  wv  pi insider  the 
effect  of  the  currents  setting  round  Cape  Horn,  win 
bring  the  mean  temperature  of  even  Lower  Pom  itself 
I  to  6u°  at  night,  and  how  arid  the  whole  i  \  ion 

ia,  with  the  exception  of  a  intry  howei 

exhibits  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  India  the  i 
of  a  hot  and  damp  climate  for  the  production  of  orcl] 
epiphytes.     In  llie  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  mean  lempe- 
rature  of  which  is  estimated  at  between  77u  and  7b°,  and  is 
very  damp,  they  are  found  in  profusion.  In  Nopaul  it  is  upon 
the  sides  of  the  lower  mountains  that  they  occur,  where  they 
vegetate  amongst  clouds  and  constant  si 
the  continent  of  India  they  are  almost  unknown,  their  place 
being  occupied  by  parasitical  Loranthi.     The  traveller  Eh 
himself  in    the  morning  on  the  dry  plains  of  Hindustan, 
where  the  mean  temperature  is  Be0,  and  where  all  I  he  trees 
are  destitute  of  orchidacea*;   and  at  noon  he  IS  at   the   foot 
of  the  ih>t  range  of  the  Nepaulese  hills,  where  every  tree 
teems  with  that  class  of  plants.     There  are  however  pis 
on  the  continent  of  India  where  they  are  not  leas  numerous 
than  in  Nepaul ;  at  the  oeatuartes  ol 
mapoolru,  the  1  raw  add  i,  and  the  rivers  of  Martahan,  i 
exist   in  vast  quantities:    but   ail   these   stations  are  ex- 

ely  damp.     In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta   ti 
grow  most  vigorously  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the 
fiercely  hot  season,  which  begin!  in  March  and  Lasts  till  the 
10th  of  June,    they  perish,  run  withstanding  all  the  care 
they  receive.     Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of   Fi 
ruilar  evidence  to  the  same  eafjut, 

While  however  these  statements  are  applicable 
lar^e  part  of  orchidaceous  epipL  6  are  some  strtkinfl 

ptions  that  require  to  bo  pointed  out,  both  with  regard  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  to  the  temperature  rem, 
their  prodm 

Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  has  shown    in   the   *  BotBiuetJ 
Register,1  fol  1W8^  that  in  New  Holland  there  are  thr< 

plants  which  require  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
probable  that  others  exist  in  other  countries.  *  These  are 
Dend.  seraulutn,  Br.%  an  epiphyte  uniformly  found  upon  the 
nigged  trunk  uf  Em  or  lronbark,  in 

der  colon}  at    I 
Jack  Br.,  which*   of  I 

year*,  beyond  the  Tropso,  both  st  lie 

ill   further   to  the  southward   at    Hunti 
River,  growing  upon  lbs  principal  limbs  of  several  o4 
eucalypti  in  Inn  nrjr  opmi  shiisistss)  iwtst      I 

el    luxuriantly  in  an  eUremeK  (L y  at- 
mosphere, and  Uower  usually  in  the  summer  m 
native  wilds,  the  high  temperature  of  whieh 
greatly  increased  by  the   bligl 

uufrequenlly   prevail  at  thai    ptCtod  from  the  north 
The   third  i$   Dendrubium   undulatum   of  Mr,   I 
hand-  originelh 

Banks  at  Bustard  Bav,  and  which  has  been  late)}  found  on 
barren    hiiU,  naturally  clear  of  timber.   Upon  the  bank 

me  River  at  M  be  plant  foi 

tufts  on  bare   rocks   exposed   to   the  full  heat  of 
which,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  is  very  consi 
on  that  part  of  the  coast/ 

In   many  cases  a  much  lower   temperature   tfa 
hitherto  spoken  of  is  natural  to  these  plants,  and  th»  n 
some  instances  where  they  are  natural 
rigorous  weather.    In  America,  their  fai  ie~ 

cording  to  Humboldt,  is  in  the  gnn>i  of 

Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Quito,  and   !  r  is 

mild  and  humid,  and  the  mean  temperature  G  ihr. 

(17°— 19"  Cent)     In  these  localitta  the 
that,  according  to  the  author*  of  the  *  Flora  Pel 

lout)  species  might  be  found  in  Tan 
and  Xauxa  alone.     It  is  therefore 

tea,  Epidcndrum  conopseum,  should  advance  as  fat 
the   northward  as  the   rice  climate  of   Florida,  whei 
grows  on  the  hark  of  Magnolia  gl  '    Others, 

SOOUld  be  found  in  the  damp  maritime  partM 
ment  of  Buenos  A\re*.     But  it  is  more  re 
an  oncidium  nubigenum   should  occur  At  the  height   of 
14,000  feet  on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  and  that  other 
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species  should,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  Deseourtilx,  be 
able  to  \>ear  without  difficulty  ihe  cold  glacial  winds  of 
the  high  terras  of  Brazil.  The  same  peculiarities  occur  in 
the  eastern  world.  Rein  word  t  speaks  of  great  quantities 
of  Orchidacea»  in  the  Storax  and  Laurel  woods  of  J 
growing  along  with  Nepenthes  Rhododendrons,  Magnolias, 
and  Oaks,  in  n  zone  of  vegetation  whose  lower  limit  is 
301*0  feet  above  the  sea.  Dendrobium  nobile,  Return l hera 
ooroinot,  and  some  others,  bear  the  periodical  cold  of 
i -in.  whore  it  occasionally  freezes;  Dendrobium  catena- 
turn  and  mnuiliforme  occur  in  Japan  as  far  north  as  37°  or 
3&*,  or  the  parallel  of  Lisbon,  and  are  periodically  subject 
lo  a  very  low  temperature;  and  Dr.  Royle  met  with  the 
deciduous  Caslogynea  and  Dendrobium  alpestre  on  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  at  the  height  of  7500  ft.,  where  snow 
sometimes  lies  in  winter  for  a  week  or  more.  To  the  south- 
l  they  not  only  occur  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson, 
where  the  mean  temperature  does  not  exceed  66°  6',  but 
even  in  much  higher  latitudes.  The  beautiful  little  Gumiia 
australia  grows  on  the  branches  of  shrubs  in  Emu  bay,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  about  41°  S.,and  Earina  mucronata 
extends  to  45J  15'  S„  in  *  the  very  permanently  damp  woods 
which  clothe  the  shores  of  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand/ 
where  it  was  originally  observed  by  Forstor  in  Cook's 
second  voyage,  and  where  it  has  since  been  met  with  by 
Mr.  Cunningham,  whose  words  we  quote. 

Smh  m  the  more  important  data  that  we  possess  to 
guide  us  in  the  cultivation  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes:  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  they  are  kept  in  this  country  in 

the  air  of  which  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  00 
uouture  and  at  a  temperature  varying  from  50°  to  90*  or 
more.  The  requisite  uniformity  of  their  atmosphere  is 
provided  for  by  keeping  the  houses  hut  little  ventilated  and 
the  g)tu  of  the  roof  well  puttied  at  the  junction  of  the 
res.  Shade  is  secured  either  by  moveable  laths  or  by 
ecu  of  netting  or  coarse  canvass,  or  by  some  such  con- 
trivance; some  even  grow  their  plants  in  a  house  exposed 
only  to  the  north:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  plan  is  a 
3  one;  for  it  is  an  object  m.-t  only  to  exclude  excessive 
light,  but  also  to  be  able  to  admit  it  if  requisite,  and  this 
not  happen  in  a  hothouse  with  a  northern  aspect* 
The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow  is  peat  or 
some  other  kind  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  yet  so  compact  as  not  to  be  liable  to  become 
In  by  excessive  loss  of  water.  In  many  cases  it  is  found 
advantageous  lo  make  the  plants  grow  upon  the  apex  of  a 
truncated  cone  of  earth  rising  several  inches  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  Certain  kinds  are  suspended  in  baskets,  or  in 
fames  so  contrived  as  to  be  tilled  with  moss  and  decayed 
vegetable  mould  rammed  in  very  tight;  and  provided  that 
precaution  is  attended  to,  the  caulescent  drooping  species, 
eeeeeJeJlj  Deadrobroraa  and  Vaoda-like  plants,  thrive  ad- 
mirably ;  but  in  general  it  is  found  most  advisable  to  plant 
in  earth  in  common  garden-pots*  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  grow  some  species  on  decayed  dead  wood,  but  they 
are  generally  abandoned  now;  nor  have  the  trials  to  culti- 
vate them  on  the  branches  of  living  trees  hitherto  proved 
more  successful.  The  orange  tree  was  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  Mr.  Lance  with  great  success  in  Surinam;  but 
in  the  hothouse  it  does  not  appear  to  suit  them. 

By  attending. to  the  natural  habits  of  these  plants,  and 
observing  the  precautions  just  pointed  out,  the  management 
of  orchidaceous  epiphytes  has  been  brought  quite  within 
the  skill  of  any  good  gardener.  There  are  however  two  or 
three  capital  points  about  which  cultivators  entertain  great 
difference  of  opinion, 

The  first  is  temperature.  Some  allow  the  thermometer 
to  rise  to  1110°  and  higher  in  a  summer *s  day*  and  never 
suffer  it  to  fall  below  65B ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
their  houses  are  so  unpleasant  that  few  persons  can  visit 
them  to  inspect  the  beautiful  objects  they  contain.  Others 
keep  the  temperature  of  even  midsummer  down  to  80° 
at  the  most,  and  permit  the  minimum  heat  to  be  low  in 
proportion :  their  houses  are  consequently  cool  and  pleasant 
at  all  times.  If  we  must  admit  that  the  tirst  practice  is 
eminently  successful  with  some,  so  is  the  other  most  as- 
suredly so  with  others,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  it  will  bo  the  only  method  followed. 

The  tecond  question  is  the  amount  of  moisture.  Some 
form  water  tanks  in  their  houses,  the  evaporation  from  ihe 
surface  of  which  keeps  the  air  continually  at  the  puint  of 
saturation ;  others  simply  keep  the  air  sensibly  moist,  by 
syringing  or  simitar  devices ;  the  first  is  accompanied  by  a 


high,  the  latter  by  a  moderate,  temperature ;  in  this  esse 
also  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  latter  practice  is  the  best 
The  fact  is  that  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  wbe'her  it  is 
right  always  lo  follow  nature  literally  la  what  we  suppose  to 
be  her  practice,  and  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  adapt  tin 
management  of  our  plants  to  the  new  and  artificial  coinhttua 
under  which  they  are  placed.  Keeping  plants  in  a  state  of 
constant  excitement  by  exposure  to  an  excessive  climate  is 
a  certain  means  of  weakening  them  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  be  compared  to  keeping  an  animal  always  awake.  It 
may  be  very  true  that  this  may  seem  to  happen  in  nature; 
but  does  it  really  happen?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  leog 
diurnal  darkness  of  a  tropical  situation  may  be  intended  n 
a  compensation  for  the  high  excitement  of  daylight?  sad 
are  not  we,  with  18  hours*  daylight  in  summer,  in  an  even* 
tiallv  different  position  from  what  orchidaceous  <imj hyte* 
from  equinoctial  regions  are  exposed  to  in  a  wila  it 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  moderate  ' 
perature  is  suffh  aenl  for  them,  even  if  they  can  be  ma  : 
bear  an  excessive  climate. 

The  third  unsettled  point  is  of  another  nature.     Incur 
hothouses  we  often  maintain  a  hiph  temperature  all  the 
year  round,  keeping  our  stove-plants  growing  from  January 
to  December,     In  nature  this  hardly  ever  happens.    If  i 
country  has  no  winter,  it  has  its  dry  season,  during  which 
plants  become  more  or  less  torpid.     This  is  quite  tl 
in  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  orchidaceous  cp 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  temperate  parts  of  V 
where   the   climate   is  equal  and    mild.      Should  we  not 
therefore  give  such  plants,  when  cultivated,  a  similar 
uf  repose/     About  this  the  opinions  of  cultivators  are  *r 
much  divided  that  we  cannot  say  on  which  si 
jority  of  votes  would  go.     Mr.  Bateman  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  in  his  account  of  Colley's  mission  to  Guiana.    *  Is 
consequence/  he  says,  •  of  the  unexampled  length  of  the  dry 
season,  scarcely  an  orchidaceous  plant  was  teen  in 
or  a  peeudo  bulb  which  had  not  lost  its  leaves, 
however,  the  rains  had  commenced,  that   is,  in  thi- 
ef July,  the  Orchid  ace©  were  pushing  rapidly  into  tlu**f, 
as  were  also  some  of  those  collected   by  Mr.  Culley,  which 
reached  this  country  in  as  dry  and  shrivelled  a  state  is  Dutch 
bulbs  usually  come  over  in.    This  may  afford  a  hint  fc 
their  cultivation. * 

And  Henchman,  in  like  manner,  urges  the  circumstsact 
upon  tilt  consideration  of  gardeners: — 

■  The  atmospheric  changes/  he  says,  *  are  very  great  »a 
tropical  climate*;  and,  as  I  consider  that  Orctudacesi  de- 
rive their  main  support  directly  from  the  atroosy 
think  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  varow 
changes  by  which  they  are  in  their  natural  state  liable  to 
be  affected.  One  of  the  principal  objects  kept  in  view  by 
growers  of  Orchidaeeao  appears  to  be  the  p  a  re- 

gular heat  in  the  stove.     Nothing  can  be  more  eon 
nature  ;  for  in  the  tropics,  to  a  sultry  day,  with 
meter  standing  at  from  Hj°  to  95°,  succeeds  a  cool 
and  a  cold  morning,  the  thermometer  falling  to  6uc 
effecting  in  twenty-four  hours  a  change  of  temperature  uf 
from   2b°  to  30*.     During  the  dry  season,  periods  of  l»o» 
three,  and  often  extending  to  five  or  sue  months,  the  wbeto 
nourishment  derived  by  the  Orchidaeeao  tuust  be  i 
mealed  through  the  agency  ef  the  tree  to  which  they  *n> 
attached,  or  from  the  atmospheric  moisture  which 
effect  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  dew  wh 
fallen  during  the  night  and  morning;  for  the  s.'. 
generally  occupied  bv  Orchnlareea  preclude   the  Do* 
of  the  dew  rearhing  them  in  its  descent ;  and  sli. 
the  moisture  be   which   is  communicated    thi 
channels  to  Orchidaceue,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  vital  principle  In  the  pseudo-bulb,  though  not 
to  rouse  it  into  action.     The  dry  season  then  appears 
upon  Orchidace©  on  much  the  same  principle  a 
aets  upon  our  trees,  &c.     It  is  for  them   a  per 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  having  been  well  ripened,  we  resit), 
when  the  wet  season  has  given  them  a  sufficient  »tiiuulu*io 
push   forth  luxuriantly  both  leaves  and   flow* 
thcless  some  of  our  best  gardeners  object   to  the  plan  of 
periodical  resting  ;  and,  it  must  be  added,  appear  to  snorted 
without  attending  to  it. 

So  fur  as  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  i  of  sot 

value,  it  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  * 
plants  for  three  or  four  months  ami 
temperature  to  60°,  or  thereabouts,  and 
moisture  very  considerably;  indeed  in  reg 
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Cjronoches,  Phaius,  Bletia,  Geodorum,  and  some  others,  with 
deciduous  leaves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plan  is  kldis- 
pen>:il>lo :  and   it  would  probably  he  equally  advantageous 

-pert  to  all  the  kinds  with  fleshy  stems  or  p-» 
hulbs;    hut  how  far  it   may  suit    caulescent  speci* s  with 
the  habit  of  Vanda  and  Aerides  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
direct  experiment, 

EPI'RUS  (i/impoc,  mainland),  a  name  given  to  that  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Greece  which  extended  from  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains  on  the  north  to  the  Ambrncian  gulf  on  the 
south,  and  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the  chain  of  Pindus,  pro- 
bably to  distinguish  it  from  the  large,  populous,  and 
wealthy  island  of  Corey  ra,  which  lay  opposite  to  the  coast. 
It  appears  that  in  very  antient  times  Acarnania  was  alto 
ini'luded  in  the  term,  and  in  that  case  the  name  was  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast.  (Strabo, 
Homer,  Odm9$n  xiv.  tOC.)  Im  imtianl  geography 
Of  Epirus  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  even  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  ;  the  country  had  not  then  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by  Paul  ta- 
in 167  B.C.,  who  -runty  towns,  and  reduced 
to  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitants  (Polyb,  np.  Strub., 
932;  Liv.,  xlv.  c.  34 ;  PJut  JuniL,  c. 99%  after  which 
the  greater  pnrt  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute desolation,  and  where  there  were  any  inhabitants  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strabo, 
p.  327.)  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  considered 
Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  times  had  been  Pelasgic. 
rabo,  p.  221.)  The  oracle  at  Dodona  was  always  called 
[Dodona],  and  many  names  of  places  in  Epirus 
were  also  borne  by  the  Pelas  of  the  opposite  coast 
of  Italy  (Niehuhr's  Hist  rf  Borne,  i.  p.  31 ) ;  but  irruptions  of 
IHyrians  had  barbarized  the  whole  nation;  and  though  He- 
rodotus (ii.  5C)  speaks  of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he 
refers  rather  to  its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated 
at  of  the  Pelasgians,  rather  than  to  its  state  at  the  time 
en  be  wrote  his  History.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the 
iir,  in  their  costume  and  in  their  language,  the  Bp 
semblel  the  Macedonian*,  who  were  to  llhrian  tribe. 
o,  p,  327.)  Theopompua  (apod  Strab.,  p.  328)  divided 
t  Epirus  into  fourteen  different  tribes,  of 
ooat  renowned  were  the  Chaoniane  and  Molos- 
lirely  maintained  a  preponderance  in  this 
'.  The  Molossians  claimed  a  descent  from  Mol 
the  son  of  Ncoptolomus  and  Andromache.     Neoptolemus 

taaid  to  have  migrated  hum  Thetsaly  into  Epirus  after  the 
ojan  war,  and  to  have  settled  there  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
actions  of  an  oracle.  We  hear  nothing  of  his  descendants 
till  the  lime  of  Themistoclea,  who  was  hospitably  received 
by  Admelus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  while  flying  as  a  per- 
secuted exile  from  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  (Thucvd  ides, 
The  other  kings  of  the  Molossians  are  mentioned 
between  this  period  and  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
when  this  kingdom  rose  into  importance  by  the  matrimo- 
nial connexion  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  with  the  king  of 
Macedon.     Philip    married  Alexander's  sister,  Olyiru 

ave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,     (Died. 

,  557.)     Alexander  was  the  first  of  the  Molossian 

¥ho  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.     (Strabo,  p, 

BO.)     He  invaded  Italy  to  assist  the  Tnrentines  against 

Brutii  and  Lucanit  and  was  slain  near  Pandora.    iLiv., 

After  the   death   of   Alexander*   -^Jacides  and 

A  Ice t  as  the  sons  of  his  predecessor,  Arybos,  sneeessivt  fly 

mounted  the  throne.     Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  i^acides,  is  the 

best  known  of  the  sovereigns  of  Epirus.   The  family  of  Pyr- 

rhus  became  extinct  three  generations  after  bin  death,  and 

government  was  turned  into  a  republic,  which  subsisted 

the  year  167  b.c,  when  the  Epirotes  were  suspected 

of  favouring  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and    utter  destruction 

as  we  have  already  mentioned,    inflicted  upon  them 

Roman   general  P.  iBmtltaft.     Of  the  other  Epi- 

nations,    the    Thesprotians    were    most    celebrated. 

are    mentioned    by   Homer,  who   does    not    name 

^haoniuns  and  Molossians  (Ottyai*  xiv,  315),  and  are 

id  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  Iho 

(vi.  17G,)     In  their  territory  were  the  oracle  at 

i  the  old  city  of  Ephyra,and  tl<  m  and 

,  celebrated  in  the  old  mythology.  It  is  not  possible 

rater?  boundary  lines  of  the  district  occupied 

heeethn  rhe  Epirotes:  it  is  known  that  the 

I  the  northern  district  end  the  Kolost 

e  Thesproti an  territory  lay  in  the  mid- 

The  most  celebrated  cities  in  Molossiawere  Ambracia 
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and  Nicopolis.  The  former  was  a  Corinthian  colony,  founded 
about  650  B.C.  It  had  a  harbour  on  the  Gulf  of  "Arta,  and 
a  ^matl  naval  force.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the  united 
Meet  at  Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  45),  and  twenty-six  to  their 
Corinthian  expedition  against  Corcyra,  just  before  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  (Thucvd,  i.  46.)  Ambracia  sustained  a 
very  severe  blow  in  the  defeat  upon  the  Amphilochians  a 
short  time  after  (Thucvd.  in  68),  but  their  losses  were  in 
some  measure  repaired  by  a  new  colony  from  Corinth. 
(Thucyd.  iiL  105,  &c.)  Pyrrhus  made  Ambracia  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  (Li v.  xxxviii.  9.)  It  sustained  a  very  re- 
markable siege  during  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
AStoHans.  (Polyb.  xxd.  13.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
it  sunk  gradually  into  insignificance,  and  itat  ruin  was  com- 
pleted by  the  transfer  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
was  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory  at 
Aetium.  The  ruins  of  this  last  city  are  very  extensive. 
(Hughes's  Travels,  ii.,  p.  412.)  The  reader  will  find  a  mi- 
nute description  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  in  the  Journal  of  (he 
Royal  Geoff.  Society,  vol.  iil,  p,  '  7 . 

The  modern  Albania  corresponds  in  part  to  Epirus.  As 
the  domain  of  Ali  Pacha,  it  has  been  a  district  of  mat 
interest  in  modern  history,  and  Suli  and  Parga  nave 
become  well-nigh  classic  names.     [Albania.] 


British  Msanpa. 


Coin  of  Epirus, 
ArliuU  »iie.     SUlvrr. 


Weight,  1*H  fnlot. 

EPISCOPACY.    [Bishop] 

KPISCO'PIUS,  SIMoN  (whose  real  Dutch  name  was 
Uisschop),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  anti-calvi- 
nistic  doctrines  advocated  by  his  contemporary  Arm  in  i  us. 
He  was  bom  in  the  vear  1583,  at  Amsterdam,  where  lie 
received  his  school  education.  In  1600  he  went  to  the 
then  newly-founded  university  of  EjspAeo,  of  which  he  be* 
came  a  distinguished  member,  and  entered  with  zeal  and 
great  ability  into  the  prcde»tinarian  controversy  botWveu 
the  Arminians  and  Gomaritcs,  which  at  that  time  OXeitod 
a  deep  and  general  interest.  He  was  ordained  in  1610,  as 
the  minister  of  the  village  of  Bleyswyrk.  near  Rotterdam, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  deputed  to  the  ofRes  of 
Arminian  advocate  at  the  conference  held  si  the  Hasrue 
between  the  Remonstrants  and  their  opponents,  the  Gam* 
nists.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  influence  and  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  superior  theological  learning  that  he  was  cho- 
sen to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Leyden,  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Gomar,  whose  doctrinal  theory  he  had  powerfully  opposed. 
The  predestinarian  controversy  was  carried  on  shortly  after 
with  such  virulence  and  popular  excitement  that  Episco- 
pius  was  not  only  exposed  in  the  streets  and  in  the  pulpit 
to  the  greatest  abuse  and  insult,  hut,  on  one  occasion,  barely 
escaped  from  being  stoned  to  death.  The  predominant 
party  of  Calvinists,  or  Gomaritcs,  treated  him  with  great 
injustice  and  tyranny  :it  the  synod  of  Dort*  to  which  ho 
went  as  a  deputy  fmtn  the  states  of  Holland.  He  was  re- 
fused a  hearing  in  behulf  of  the  less  numerous  party  of 
Arminians,  He  was  told  that  the  synod  had  met  not  to 
discuss  but  to  judge;  and  it  having  been  derreed  that  ho 
and  the  other  professors  who  formed  the  body  of  the  Armi- 
nian  delegate^  should  neither  explain  nor  maintain  any 
point  without  being  asked  to  speak.  Episcopius  and  his  col- 

refused  to  submit.     They  were,  in  consequent 
polled  I  nod,  and  were  subsequently  deposed  from 

the  functions  of  the  ministry  and  banished  from  the  terri- 
tory.  Episcopius  retired  to  France,  and  continued  to  write 
in  defence  of  Armimanism,  and  to  console  and  encourage 
hi-  unfortunate  brethren.     In  IG'26,  when  sectarian  SJ 

t  subsided,  he  returned  to  Holland,  and 
the  ntinistar  of  tba church  of  Remonstrants  at  Rot- 
terdam. Finally,  he  wan  made  rector  of  the  college  founded 
by  the  Roittcnstratll  party  Si  Amsterdam,  where  he  died,  in 
age  of  60.     His  works  were  published  collco 
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lively  m  2  vols,  fot.,  entitled  *  Opera  Omnia  Theologica,' 
&o.,  Curcellai  edita.  Amsterdam,  1650,  1665,  and  1671 ; 
and  in  London  in  1678.  They  consist  chieflyof  the  follow- 
ing treatises:  'Collegium  Disputationum  Theologicarum 
in  Academia  Leydensi,'  Dortdrecti,  1688;  '  Fur  Prsedesti- 
natus,'  Dort.,  1642;  'Antidotum  adversus  Synodi  Dortdra- 
cen»  Canones ;' '  Confession  of  Faith ;' '  Popish  Labyrinth,  or 
a  Treatise  on  Infallibility,'  &c.,  English  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1763.  The  latter  works  were  written  on  the  occasion  of 
the  author's  being  solicited  by  Peter  Wadingus,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  to  become  a  Papist. 

The  highest  eulogmms  have  been  bestowed  on  the  abi- 
lities of  Episcopius  by  Lc  Clerc,  Mabillon,  Grotius,  Bishop 
Bull,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars  of  different  sects. 
In  England  he  was  closely  imitated  by  Dr.  Hammond  and 
Archbishop  Tillotson.  In  his  controversial  writings  he  de- 
scends occasionally  to  abusive  expressions ;  but  in  extenua- 
tion of  this  failing  it  should  be  considered  that  his  oppo- 
nents overwhelmed  him  with  the  insulting  calumny  of  a 
stronger  party.  It  was  among  the  least  of  their  accusations 
that  he  was  a  Socinian,  a  charge  which  is  not  without  some 
degree  of  evidence  to  support  it,  for  he  strongly  maintains 
that,  throughout  the  first  three  centuries,  the  preexistence 
of  Christ  was  not  an  article  of  faith ;  and  the  refutation  of 
this  position  of  Episcopius  occasioned  Bishop  Bull  a  great 
expenditure  of  learning.  {Life  of  Episcopius,  by  Limborch, 
and  by  Curcellaeus;  Life  and  Death  of  Arminius  and  Epi- 
scopius, London,  1672,  l2mo. ;  Moreri's  Diet  ;  Chalmers's 
Bios:.  Diet.) 

EPISODE  (JimWoc,  epeisodos).  The  Greek  word 
eisodost  the  principal  member  of  this  compound,  when 
applied  to  the  drama,  means  an  entrance  of  the  chorus  on 
the  stage ;  epeisodion,  that  part  of  a  play  which  lies  be- 
tween two  choral  songs ;  and  as  these  recitations  had,  in 
the  rude  beginning  of  the  Greek  drama,  no  connexion  with 
the  choral  part,  which  they  were  introduced  to  relieve,  the 
word,  with  its  derivative  Latin  form,  comes  to  signify  a 
thing  connected  with,  but  not  essential  to,  that  of  which  it 
is  part, — which  may  be  taken  out  and  leave  a  perfect  work ; 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  in  the  Iliad,  or 
the  War  in  Heaven,  in  Paradise  Lost.  Episodes  should 
grow  naturally  out  of  the  subject ;  and  when  judiciously 
used,  they  relieve  and  diversify  the  main  narration.  But  they 
should  be  sparingly  introduced,  so  as  not  to  create  confu- 
sion. In  the  Orlando  Furioso,  for  instance,  or  the  Fairy 
Queen,  the  episodes  are  so  many  and  so  long,  that  the  whole 
resembles  a  set  of  detached  legends  inartificially  patched 
together,  rather  than  a  single  poem  pervaded  by  one  inten- 
tion. Episodes  are  commonly  the  most  highly -finished  por- 
tions, since  their  shortness  warrants  a  degree  of  elaboration 
and  ornament  which  could  hardly  be  maintained  through 
a  long  composition,  and  indeed  might  be  wearisome  if  it 
could. 

EPISPASTICS.    [Blisters.] 

EPISTYLE,  the  first  layer  of  stone  placed  on  columns 
to  form  the  architrave.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  epistylium  (ItcmtuXiov),  and  that  from  the  words 
epi  (kvi)  *  upon'  and  stylus  (gtvXoq),  '  a  column.' 

EPITAPH  (lirvr&fiov,  epitdphium),  an  inscription  on  a 
tomb;  from  liri,  upon,  and  ntyoc,  a  sepulchre.  Inscriptions 
in  honour  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  as  old  as  tombs  them- 
selves ;  the  most  anticnt  however  with  which  we  are  now 
acquainted  are  probably  those  of  Simonides  upon  M egis- 
tias  the  soothsayer  of  the  little  army  of  Leonidas,  and  on 
the  heroes  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  preserved  by  Herodotus, 
(vii.  228.)  Another  epitaph  of  very  high  antiquity  may  be 
referred  to  in  the,  antient  Greek  inscription  found  in  the 
Ceramicus  at  Athens,  upon  the  warriors  who  fell  at  Potid&a 
432  years  B.C.  The  original,  in  a  mutilated  state,  is  among 
the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  (No.  348.) 
The  reader  will  find  examples  of  Greek  and  Roman  epi- 
taphs in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  marbles  of  the  British 
Museum,  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  earliest  epitaphs  of  this  country  were  those  of  the 
Romans  or  Romanized  Britons,  which  usually  began  with 
D.  M.  (Diis  Manibus),  followed  by  the  name,  office,  and 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  a  conclusion  which  informed  the 
reader  by  whom  or  through  what  means  the  inscription  was 
erected.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  formula  of 
the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Whether  the  Saxons  or  the  Danes  used  monumental  in- 
tons  among  us,  either  in  their  own  or  in  the  Latin 


tongue,  has  been  doubted  The  few  which  we  have  for 
people  of  the  Saxon  times  are  the  compositions  of  a  later 
date.  Three  or  four  small  slabs,  however,  bearing  crossss 
and  some  female  names,  supposed  to  be  those  of  nuns,  were 
dug  up  a  few  years  ago  at  Hartlepool 

The  regular  series  of  English  epitaphs  begins  in  the 
11th  century,  when  they  were  still  written  in  the  Latin 
language.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  period  is 
that  preserved  in  Sir  William  Dugdale's  Baronage,  for 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  in  1089, 
copied  from  the  abbey  register  of  St  Pancras  Lewes,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  ea- 
graven  on  white  marble. 

Hie  Galielme  Comet  locus  est  Uudis  tttri  fume* 
Hujus  fundator,  &  Urgns  sedis  arnator. 
lste  tuum  funus  decorat,  j»l*cuit  quia  saunas 
l'auperibus  Christi,  quod  prompta  ramus  dedistL 
Die  tuofl  eineres  senrat  Pancr  itius  tissres, 
Sanctorum  castri*  qui  te  sociabit  in  a*tris. 
Optime  Pancratie,  fer  opem  te  glorificanti ; 
Daque  poli  sedem,  talcra  tiW  qui  dedit  " 

A  mutilated  epitaph  for  Gundreda,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  wife  of  this  earl  of  Surrey,  is  still  re- 
maining in  the  church  of  %outhover  in  Kent;  she  died  in 
child-bed  in  1085.  The  generality,  however,  of  the  epitaphs 
of  this  period  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  laboured  as  the 
earl  of  Surrey's.  Vitalis,  the  twenty-first  abbot  of  West- 
minster, who  died  in  1082,  had  only  these  lines— 

A  vita  nomen  qui  traxit,  roorte  vocante. 
Abbas  Vita  Its  transit  t.  hicque  jacet. 

In  the  12th  century  our  epitaphs  are  few.  The  tomb 
usually  consisted  of  a  single  figure;  and  the  inscription 
added  to  it  was  little  more  than  a  mere  designation  of  the 
person :  such  as  that  at  Hereford,  of  the  year  1148, 

Dominus  Robertas  de  Return  episeopus  Herefindensis; 

or  that  in  the  chapter-house  at  Gloucester,  1176, 

Hie  jacet  Ricardus  Stroogbow,  Alias  Gilbert!  Comitis  de  Pembroke. 

Early  in  the  13th  century  we  begin  to  find  the  epitaph  in 
French,  occasionally  accompanied  by  promises  or  absolu- 
tion to  such  of  those  who  passed  the  tomb  as  might  pray 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Weaver  gives  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  *  Funeral  Monuments,'  in  an  inscription  for 
Robert  the  third  earl  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1221  • 

Sire  Robert  de  Veer  1c  premier  Count  de 
Oxen  ford  le  tiers  git  icy.    Dieu  de  Tame  si  lui 
Plest  face  merci.    Ki  pur  l'alme  priera  xx. 
Jors  de  pardon  avera.    +  Pater  Duster,  See. 

M  the  church  of  Kingswear  in  Devonshire  we  have  an 
epitaph  of  this  kind  in  rhyme — 

Vo§  qui  1ci  Tenet 
Pur  ralme  Philip  pries. 
Trente  jours  de  pardon 
Serra  vostre  gwerdon. 

Henry  the  Third's  epitaph,  in  the  same  language,  with  a 
prayer  for  mercy  to  him,  still  remains  embossed  in  old  ca- 
pitals round  the  ledge  of  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbtft 
a.  d.  1272.  '  " 

The  epitaph  in  French  continued  till  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century;  after  which  time  inscriptions  in  the,  vernacu- 
lar tongue  become  common.  One  of  tlje  earliest,  perhaps, 
was  that  upon  a  stone  over  one  of  the  Savile  Jamil?  si 
Thornhill  in  Yorkshire, — 

Bonvs  enongq  stonf » \j$  ful 
't*yi.  gwylste  the  sawle  wan- 
deris  were  that  God  wyUthev, 

Blomfield,  in  his  '  History  of  Norfolk/  has  preserved  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  English  of  the  time,  in  an  epitapa 
from  Holm  Church  in  that  county,  about  a.  ft.  1404  :— 

Henry  Notingham  and  his  wytTlyn  here 
That  mayden  this  church,  sttfpult,  and  quera. 
Two  vestments  and  belles  they  made  also, 
Christ  them  save  therefore  fro  wo ! 
And  to  bring©  ther  soulee  to  bles  of  hera 
SaiUi  Pater  and  Ave  with  mylde  stem* 

Gough,  in  his  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  whence  much 
of  our  information  has  been  obtained,  gives  the  following 
from  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  St.  Albans,  1420 :— 

In  the  yere  of  Christ  on  thousand  and  four  hundryd  ful  trew  with  fear  asd 

sixteene 
1  Richard  Skipwith  gentylman  in  birth  late  fellow  of  New  Inn*. 


In  my  age  twenti  on  my  suwl  partyd  from  the  body  in  August  the  16lh  day 
Iiur  God's  mercy  under  this  ston  in  elay, 
vow 
'That  bare  both  God  and  Man. 


And  now  I  ly  her  abydiog  God's  mercy  under  this  ston  in  elay, 
Desyjring  yow  that  thjs  sal  see  unto  the  H eyden  pray  fo*  r 


Like  hd  ye  wold  that  other  fur  ye  shold 
When  ye  ne  may  nor  can. 

The  clergy  and  religious,  however,  still  preferred  Latin, 
perhaps,  as  their  more  familiar  idiom ;  and  one  or  tvr/iir 
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ices  occur,  even  so  late  a*  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen-  I  English  specimens  may  be  found,  especially  among  the 
tury,  where  the  epitaph  is  given  in  Latin  rhyme.    The  last    writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  :  but  we  know  of  none 


edition  of  Hutchms's  Dorsetshire  mentions  the  following 
as  engraved  round  the  arch  of  the  church  door  at  Durweston 
near  Blandfnrd,  a.  d,  1459 :— 

i 


HjcjHcet  tub  tiirnulo  Di«wnt»n  Will,  lmu»  hsirnAtu*; 
Rrct-ir  ami  villa.'  burvn-stuti .  Oklorrlie  mtui. 


The  generality  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  this  period  were 
strips  of  brass,  and  began  most  frequently  with  oraiepro 
animm,  perhaps*  followed  by  mUt  rit;   an  ad- 

dress, says  Dr.  Johnson,  to  the  last  degree  striking  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  ibe  religion  then  be- 
KM,  and  awakened  in  the  reader  sentiments  of  t 
lence  for  the  deceased,  and  of  concern  for  his  own  happiness. 
There  was  nothing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did 
not  tend  to  the  propagation  of  piety  and  the  increase  of 
voiion. 

With  the  reformation  of  religion  even  this  ceased.  The 
ign  of  Elizabeth  affords  but  few  instances  to  the  contrary : 
ough  it  is  singular  that  two  occur  beginning  'pray  for 
e  soul/  upon  monuments  at  Stanton  Harcourt  in  Oxford- 
ire,  one  dated  1566,  the  other  1569. 
After  this  period  the  diffusion  of  looming  gave  a  classic 
!i  to  tne  epitaph,  and  ihouuh  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
,d  Juiuea  I.  ran  furnish  but  few  of  a  pure  standard,  there 
one  of  Ben  Jettison's  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  which 
arcely  yields  to  any  in  the  Aulbotogia. 

Under ue a ih  thi*  lable  heftrtS 
-  lit  tuhjeclof  ill  w*#: 
Sidney"*  fitter,  Pembroke**  mulHrr. 
Death,  ere  ihim  eautt  Hod  an  oilier. 
Goad,  and  fair,  and  wit*  *»  the. 
Time  *hM  throw  a  cWi  *i  UfeN 

The  epitaph  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren  need  hardly  l>e 
repeated ;  though  it  ||  said  to  hate  been  borrowed.  In  real 
merit  it  is  probably  surpassed  by  the  latter  part  of  that  in 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  over  the  resting-plnr,-  of 
Thomas  Crouch,— 

Amrtrt  DttM  tuumle*;  ttedacft 

Htm  da  Mpukhn*. 
Quali*  cram,  dir*  iathatc  cum 

Veneris  tor*, 

WW   and  humour  have  al*o  marked  the  coropoati 
be  epitaph  in  almost  all  ages.    Innumerable  instances  will 

found  in  all  the  printed  collections.  Margaret  of  Austria 
urn  posed  for  herself  the  following  couplet,  when  in  im  ori- 
ent danger  of  shipwreck: — 

Cj  gift  If  atfiit,  noble  daboiaeU«, 
Deux  full  man**,  *l  MMKti  fnu 

Collections  of  epitaphs,  antient  and  modern,  are  numer- 
here  are  many  of  great  merit  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logia*  A  very  large  collection  of  epitaphs  will  be  found  in 
•  Theatrum  Funebre.  exhibens  per  varies  scenas  Epitaphta 
nova,  antiquu,  scna,  jocosa,  &c,  in  quntuor  partes  diattne* 
ttrnctum  a  Dudone  Richea  (seu  Ottone  Aicher)/  4lo. 
Salisbu  and  Remarkable  Epi- 

taphs on  illustrious  and  other  Persons."  2  vols.  Svo.,  1767, 
probably  preserves  the  best  English  ooileotfoa 

funeral  orations  of  the  Greeks  were  called  by  the 
name  oi  I  \6yoQ  *  En-true-ioc  I,  or  a  d  i 

over  the  tomb  made  at  the  time  of  interment  It  is  only 
necesaary  to  mention  this  to  prevent  any  confusion  of  this 
kind  <>t  vpitaph  with  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

rilALA'MIUM  U*M\Afuovt  from  M,  4at'  or* near/ 
and  9/iXafio^,  '  chamber/  especially  that  of  a  new-married 
>d  in  honour  of  a  marriage.  It 
was  sung  by  youths  and  maidens  conjointly,  at  the  door 
of  the  bridal  chamber,  after  the  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
entered,  and  also  before  they  rose  in  the  morning.  The 
first  Greek  epithalamium  known  to  hare  been  written  was 
a  poem  by  Hesiod,  now  lost,  on  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus.  The  most  remarkable  extant  are  those  of  Catullus, 
who  has  left  three  beautiful  specimens  of  this  sort  of  com- 
position. The  first,  on  the  marriage  of  J  ulia  and  Torquatus, 
u  the  most  curious  and  interesting  as  an  illustration  of 
manners.  That  on  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
uhirh  is  probably  only  a  fragment,  is  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  extant  specimens  of  Latin  poetry.     Among  the 

raws,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  this  apt 

of  rejoicing  was  in  use.    The  subject  is  hardly  in  accord- 

dern  manners.     Spenser  has  treated  it  beau- 

Ucately  in  his  Prothalamtum  and  Epithala- 

m  on  the  marriage  of  the  Ladies  Somerset.  Many  other 


remarkable  enough  to  require  notice. 

EPOCH.  (Astronomy.)  This  term  is  frequently  applied 
to  signify,  not  a  moment  of  time,  but  the  lungitude  which 
a  planet  hfcs  at  that  moment  of  time.  In  order  to  predict 
the  longitude  of  a  planet  at  any  epoch,  some  pi« 
epoch  must  be  taken,  at  which  the  longitude  is  known. 
This  latter  is  called,  par  excellence,  the  epoch;  and  the 
term  longitude  at  the  epoch  has  been  abbreviated  into 
epoch. 

EPOCH.    (Chronology,)    [iEaJL] 

EPODE  (in  Greek  ln-yfog,  aft*r-t(mg%  from  inl,  ' 
'upon,1  and  afafc  *9one')  is  one  of  the  three  divisions  oft  he 
Greek  ode.     [Chorus.]     'I  he  performers  in  singing  il  stood 
still ;  it  was  not,  like  the  strophe  and  eutistrophe,"  syuuii* 
trieal  with  another  member  of  the  ode;  so  that   lb* 
was  unfettered  as  to  its  length  and  as  to  the  ehoi 
sure*.     The  epode,  however,  is  not  essential  to  an  ode; 
many  of  the  Greek  choruses  have  none.     Most  of  Pmdiir's 
odes,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  epode  interposed  between 
each  antistrophe  and  the  following  strophe.    Epode,  I 
tqg  to  the  g tarn m arians,  U  also  a  metrical  term  gh 
those  measures  in  which  a  short  verse  follows  a  long 
which  the  former  is  called  proodic,  the  latter  epwirVC   Hence 
the  fifth  book  of  Horace  s  Odes  is  called  the  Bouk  of  Bpodee, 
because  nearly  all  of  them  are  written  in  that  sort  of  mea- 
sure :  as,  for  instance, — 

•  tbit  Liburnii  later  alU  nnuutn, 
Arnica,  propugu acuta.* 

EPPING.     TEssex] 

EPSOM.     [Surrey.] 

EPSOM  SALT.    [Maokmium.] 

EQUAL.  Two  magnitudes  are  equal  when  one  of  them 
may  be  marie  to  coincide  with  the  other.  This  is  the  geo- 
metrical definition  of  Euclid,  and  is  placed  by  him  among 
the  iiMoms,  though  in  reality  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
definition  of  the  wurd  equal  Nor  is  it  quite  sufficient:  a 
triangle  for  instance  and  a  parallelogram  may  be  equal  in 
area,  and  yet  neither  can,  without  alteration  of  form,  be 
made  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  other.  The  1 1 
th;it  the  idea  of  equality  is  one  which  will  admit  00 
tion :  and  moreover*  it  is  to  the  more  general  u 

ice  of  ratio  (of  which  equality  is  one  particular  case) 
that  all  metaphysical  discussion  upon  this  term  should  he 

Some  geometers  have  proposed  to  use  the  word  i 
lent  as  applied  to  solids  of  equal  area  but  different 
and   the  distinction  is  at  least  harmless.     We  cam. 
more;  for  when  it  is  once  established  that  the  term  used  m 
Euclid  is  to  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  than  tin 
of  the  axiom  will  bear,  no  liability  to  confusion 

EQUATION  (in  pure  mathematics),  an  assertion  ol  the 
equality  of  two  magnitudes,  represented  to  the  e). 
symbol  -.    Thus  A  =  B  is  to  be  understood  as  a  propoM 
tion,  declaration,  or  assertion  that  the  magnitude  A  M 
to  the  magnitude  15.     It  ii  not  immaterial  to  insist  upon 
this  definition  ;    for   beginners   frequently   confound    ihe 
notion  of  an  equation  (an  insertion  of  equality)  with  the 
idea  of  equality  itself,  and  speak  of  two  tquatiori* 

To  treat  of  equations  i*  to  ^rile  on  mathematics  in  genc- 
Rfeen    two  magnitudes  A  and  B  are  of  tba 
kind.  A  mill  thin,  equal   to.  or  li 

B      The   ol  j urn?    lhat 

all  by 
:  and  the  assertiun  that  A 
exceeds  B,  and  exceeds  it  by  M.  is  equivalent  to  the  >t(uation 
A-HfM.  The  aaeiftloD  of  inequality  is  called  b>  con- 
tinental writers  an  inequation :  and  one  work 
aware  of  any  other)  has  been  written  on  the  *ubj< 
uard's  *Traim  des  Im'quah 

An  equation  may  be  one  of  two  kinds:   neccssarii 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  symbols  employed,  an  1 
called  identical ; 

particular  value  beinp  given  to  certain  magnitude 
some  particular  relations  existing.    The  latter  species 
called  equation  teas,    Thus— 

a  =  o,     u  +  a-'la,    (a+^sa^+'laA-fo* 
are  identical  equations :  while 

2a-fl*13,    ±"  =  ij—  4 
are  aquations  of  condition ;  the  first  requiring  that  a  should 
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be  6,  and  the  second  that  x  should  be  either  4  or  J. 
Again,  a +6=1  is  an  equation  of  condition. 

Certain  equations  being  supposed  to  be  true,  the  deter- 
mination of  all  their  consequences,  that  is,  of  all  equations 
which  follow  from  them,  is  the  great  object  of  mathemati- 
cal analysis.  The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  are  of 
various  classes,  and  give  rise  to  various  modes  of  considering 
equations.  These  are  so  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
and  diverge  into  such  different  subjects,  that  we  can  here 
do  no  more  than  point  out  two  or  three  of  the  most  remark- 
able species  of  inquiries.  This  we  shall  do  in  short  articles 
headed  by  the  word  Equation. 

EQUATION.  (Astronomy.)  The  characteristic  of  all  the 
heavenly  motions  is,  that  they  nearly  follow  a  simple  law, 
but  not  quite.  The  small  corrections  which  must  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  results  of  the  simple  law,  in  order 
to  secure  accurate  prediction,  are  called  equations.  Thus, 
the  moon  moves  round  the  earth  with  a  motion  which  is  not 
very  far  from  uniform ;  the  average  motion  is  therefore 
ascertained,  and,  starting  from  a  given  epoch,  at  which  the 
true  place  is  known,  the  longitude  for  that  epoch  is  first  in- 
creased by  the  longitude  which  would  have  been  described 
by  the  moon,  had  she  moved  with  her  average  motion.  The 
result  must  then  be  altered  by  a  number  of  different  equa- 
tions, some  being  consequences  of  the  elliptic  figure  of  the 
moon's  orbit,  some  of  the  sun's  attraction,  &c.  When  all 
these  equations  have  been  annexed,  the  result  is  the  moon's 
longitude  for  the  timeproposed. 

EQUATION  OF  THE  CENTRE.    [Sun,  Moon,  &c] 

EQUATION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES.  [Precession.] 

EQUATION  OF  TIME.    [Sun.] 

EQUATION,  ANNUAL.    [Moon.] 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS,  an  arithmetical  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  what  time  it  is  equitable 
that  a  person  should  make  payment  of  a  whole  debt  which 
is  due  in  different  parts  payable  at  different  times.  This 
rule  is  now  of  no  practical  use,  as  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens 
that  it  is  considered  necessary  to  equate  payments.  Sums 
of  money  due  at  future  periods  are  generally  secured  by 
bills  of  exchange  or  by  promissory  notes,  and  when  the  date 
of  payment  is  altered,  it  is  usually  immediate  payment  which 
is  contemplated.    [Interest.] 

EQUATIONS,  COMMON  ALGEBRAICAL.  In  these 
the  question  is  to  find  what  number  or  expression  must  be 
substituted  for  a  letter,  in  order  that  an  equation  may  be 
true.    Example,  what  must  be  the  value  of  x,  in  order  that 

x*  =  ia+b)  x  — ab 
the  answer  is  x  is  either  =  a  or  =  b :  meaning  that,  if  the 
equation  be  true,  x  must  be  one  of  the  two,  a  or  b.    These 
results  are  called  values  of  x>   roots  of  the  expression 
x*—(a+b)  x+ab,  or  solutions  of  the  equation. 

We  ought  in  this  place  to  give  some  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  inquiries,  which  at  one  time  composed  the  whole  of 
algebra,  and  are  still  considered  of  fundamental  importance. 
But  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  we  are  induced  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  as  late  a  period  as  we  can, 
on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is  being  made  on 
points  which  have  presented  difficulty  for  centuries.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  very  reeent  researches  of  M.  Sturm  in 
France,  of  Mr.  Jerrard  in  England,  &c,  will  be,  to  those  who 
understand  the  subject,  a  sufficient  excuse  for  our  referring 
to  Theory  of  Equations  ;  this  being,  moreover,  the  most 
common  title  of  the  subject  in  question. 

EQUATIONS,  DIFFERENTIAL,  and  EQUATIONS 
of  DIFFERENCES.  The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the 
inversion  of  the  processes  of  the  Differential  Calculus  and  the 
Calculus  of  Differences.  We  give  an  example  of  each  case : — 

-— ^  -  -f-  =  x ;  is  a  differential  equation.  The  question 
ax*     ax 

asked  is,  what  is  y,  that  function  of  xy  of  which  it  is  the 
property  that  the  first  differential  co-efficient  subtracted 
from  the  second  will  always  leave  x. 

Ay  =  y  + 1,  is  an  equation  of  differences.  The  question 
asked  i3,  what  must  y  (understood  to  be  a  function  of  x)  be, 
in  order  that  an  increase  of  a  unit  in  the  value  of  x  shall 
increase  y  by  y+1.  This  is  in  reality  a  simple  functional 
equation,  as  follows.  Required  e>  z>  so  that 
fOz-f-1)  -  <t>(x)  =  <f>x  +  \. 
The  two  classes  of  equations,  thus  briefly  noticed,  include 
in  their  history  that  of  most  of  the  mathematico-physical 
sciences.  The  progress  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  since 
Newton  is  contained  in  successive  attempts  to  solve  certain 


differential  equations.  All  questions  of  dynamics,  electri- 
city, the  theory  of  light  and  heat,  &c.  &c,  resolve  them- 
selves at  last  into  the  solution  of  differential  equations. 
Works  on  the  differential  calculus  contain  but  little  on  this 
subject,  its  utility  considered :  and  it  is  to  the  applications 
themselves  that  the  student  must  look  for  further  informa- 
tion. 

EQUATIONS,  FUNCTIONAL.  In  this  case  the  ques 
tion  is  to  find  the  form  of  a  function  which  will  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  For  instance  <p (x*)  =  +x+ 1.  Here  the 
question  asked  is,  what  is  that  algebraical  expression  which 
will  be  increased  by  1,  whatever  may  be  the  value  qfx,  by 
changing  x  into  x*.    [Functions,  Calculus  of.] 

EQUATOR  and  ECLIPTIC,  the  two  principal  circles  of 
the  sphere.  The  first  is  that  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere  which  is  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  both 
poles ;  the  second,  the  circle  through  which  the  sun  appears 
to  move.  The  equator  is  so  called  from  being  the  circle  on 
the  arrival  of  the  sun  at  which  the  day  and  night  become 
equal.  The  ecliptic  derives  its  name  from  being  the  circle 
on  which  (or  near  which)  the  moon  must  be  in  the  case  of 
an  eclipse.    [Sphere,  Doctrine  of  the.] 

EQUATORIAL  IN  STRUMENT.  This  name  is  gene- 
rally given  to  astronomical  instruments  having  their  prin- 
cipal axis  of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the 
heavens.  When  the  purpose  of  a  machine  of  this  nature 
is  simply  to  carry  a  telescope,  it  has  been  called  a  machine 
parallactique  or  parallatique  by  the  French,  and  some- 
times polar  axis  by  English  writers ;  but  we  shall  include 
both  in  this  article. 

The  complicated  system  of  circles  which  formed  the 
astrolabe  of  Hipparchus,  described  by  Ptolemy  (Almagest, 
lib.  v.,  cap.  i.),  was  made  moveable  on  two  pins,  which 
marked  the  places  of  the  pole  in  a  metallic  meridian  circle, 
and  thus  may  be  called  in  some  sort  an  equatorial.  There 
is  an  excellent  plate  of  the  astrolabe  in  the  title-page  of 
Halma's  translation,  torn.  i.  This  instrument  and  the  copies 
whieh  were  made  of  it  afterwards,  according  to  Ptolemy's 
description,  by  the  Arabs  and  by  Walther  of  Nuremberg, 
were  designed  for  observing  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
a  heavenly  body  directly.  The  torquetum  of  Regiomon- 
tanus  was  for  the  same  purpose,  using  surfaces  instead  of 
axes  to  determine  motions,  but  we  know  not  whether  it 
ever  was  actually  made.  Tycho  seems  first  to  have  seen 
the  immense  superiority  of  the  simpler  instrument,  which 
sufficed  for  determining  right  ascension  and  declination; 
and  the  genuine  equatorial  is  therefore  due  to  him.  In 
his  *  Astronomical  Instaurat®  Mechanica,'  Nonbergs, 
1602,  we  find  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  three  'equa- 
torial armill®'  of  different  sizes  and  constructions:  in  one, 
the  diameter  of  the  meridian  circle  was  7  cubits,  or  10£  ft 
(For  Tycho's  equatorials  see  Astrolabe.)  In  the  '  Rosa 
Ursina'  of  Scheiner,  Bracciani,  1626-30,  p.  350  et  seq., 
there  is  a  plate  and  description  of  an  equatorial  mounting 
invented  by  Gruenbcrger,  to  be  used  with  a  lens  or  tele- 
scope, for  forming  an  image  of  the  sun — the  mode  of  ob- 
servation then  in  vogue, — or,  with  a  telescope,  in  the  modem 
manner  for  viewing  the  moon,  stars,  and  other  pheno- 
mena. Gruenberger's  equatorial  is  almost  identical  with 
that  described  and  figured  by  Cassini  as  his  machine  paral- 
lactique, '  Memoires  de  1' Academic,'  1721,  p.  18,  and  which 
is  also  drawn  and  described  under  the  same  name  by  Bailly, 
'Histoirede  V Astronomic  Modeine,'  vol.  i.,  p.  601,  plate  v., 
fig.  38;  and  by  Lalande,  '  Astronomies  1792,  $  2400,  et 
seq.,  plate  xxiv.  In  1674  Hooke  published  his  '  Animad- 
versions' on  the  first  part  of  the  Machina  Ccelestis  of 
Hevelius.  In  this  remarkable  tract  he  describes,  p.  67  et 
seq.,  tab.  2,  fig.  15,  the  polar  axis,  on  which  he  proposes  to 
fix  his  quadrant  for  measuring  intermutual  distances,  and 
'  the  watch-work,  which  is  to  make  it  move  round  in  the 
same  time  with  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth*.'  The 
regulator  of  the  watch-work  is  a  ball  and  string,  describing 
a  conical  surface.  When  so  near  an  approach  had  been 
made  to  this  great  desideratum  in  telescope-mounting,  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  nearly  150  years  should  elapse 
before  it  was  realized.  The  astronomical  sector  with  which 
Flamsteed  observed  at  Greenwich  from  1676  to  1689  bears 

•  Hooka  asserts  that  a  clock  with  a  circular  pendulum  was  invented  by 
liim  in  1665,  and  complains  that  Huyghens  had  published  a  description  of  this 
(in  1674)  '  without  naming  him  at  all  as  concerned  therein.*  Huyghens  says 
that  he  invented  Uie  clock  with  a  circular  pendulum  about  the  same  time  that 
he  applied  the  oscillating  pendulum,  i.  e.,  sixteen  years  before  the  date  of  his 
book.aud  that  several  clocks  of  this  description  had  been  made, '  non  sine  sac 
cessu,'  in  the  mean  time.  Both  Hooke  and  Huyghens  promise  aconpetts  4s* 
tcriptiou  of  this  clock  at  another  opportunity. 
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so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  quadrant  aud  stand  de- 
scribed  is  Hooke's  tract,  that  we  are  faidimed  lo  attribute 
the  merit  of  its  contrivance  lo  Hooke,  particularly  as  lie 
recommends  the  artificer  Tompion  as  *  having  been  im- 
ployed  by  him  to  make  that  which  he  had.*  Flamslocd's 
monument  was  a  sextant  mounted  upon  a  polar  axis  j 
a  description  of  the  instrument,  with  a  plate,  will  be  found 

tin  the  *  Historia  Qttlestia,9  vol.  iii  p.  103. 
The  next  step  in  constructing  the  equatorial  was  made 
by  Koemer.  to  whom  we  owe  the  transit  and  circle *  and 
merit!  as  an  astronomical  mechanic  surpass  ev<  :\ 
his  great  countryman  Tyrho.  According  to  Horrubow, 
Basts  Atitn»(firtii*t>t  p.  39,  tab.  1,  the  equatorial  of  Roemer 
was  erected  about  lG'JQ.  Here  we  have  the  second  essential 
to   the   instrument,  a  telescope  mounted  on  &  cross  axis, 

I  win  Odd  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis;  (this  is 

sometimes  called  the  declination  axis,  from  carrying  the 
declination  circle,  or  transit  axis  jroin  its  analogy  lo  the 
transit,)  I n  t h is  con st r u c t io 1 1  the  telescope  can  be  p  o i  n  t  e  d 
in  every  direction,  and  we  have  heard  Roomer's  general 
idea  recommended  by  a  very  competent  judge  as  that  which 
he  would  now  follow  in  mounting  a  20-foot  telescope, 
Graham's  differential  sector  and  Sisson's  equatorial  are 
described  in  Vince's  *  Practical  Astronomy/  $  136  and  140, 

Kit  figures.     In  both  these  instruments  there   is  a  long 
olar  axis,  supported  at   its  upper  and  lower  extremities; 
lelescope,  with   ils  circle  or  sector,  is  placed  on  one 
side  and  towards  the  middle  of  the 

A  portable  equatorial  stand  for  earning  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope was  invented  by  Short,  and  is  described  and  figured  in 
Pthe  *  Phil.  Trans/  for  1 74<J.  This  must  have  been  a  very  1 1.  k 
etti  tfl&ir, judging  from  the  plate.  In  1771  Nairn 
....•seription  and  figure  of  a  much  beticr  instrument  in 
the  same  work  ;  and  in  1772  or  1773  P.  and  J,  Dollond 
published  an  account  of  a  'universal  equatorial  instrument, 
or  portable  observatory/  which  in  &1UIU11  and  contrivance 
is  tery  similar  to  that  of  Nairne.  This  construction, 
with  some  slight  variations,  wia  followed  bv  Ramsdcn,  in 
i  poi table  equatorial  made  for  Sir  George  Shuckhurgh  in 
1779.  All  these  portable  equatorials  labour  Utldei 
erious  defect;  the  telescope  cannot  be  pointed  on  the  same 
rin  reversed  positions,  dot  upon  any  star  within  Juwor  4uy 
be  pole.  Lalande,  in  his  Astronomic,  $  J-tlJ,  pi  xxvi.f 
j  an  account  of  an  equatorial  made  by  flfegnie,  tor  the 
trident  de  Baron,  in  which  this  difficulty  is  overtime  by 
Bxing  the  telescope  at  the  extremity  of  the  cross  axis  so  as 
to  overhang  the  hour  circle.  A  very  beautiful  universal 
equatorial,  in  which  the  same  position  of  the  telescope  El 
pted,  was  constructed  by  Troughton,  a  plate  and  de- 
o  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
There  are  some  equatorials  by  Nairne  and  Adams 
rhich  have  a  telescope  at  one  end  of  the  cross  axis,  hut  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  plate  or  description. 

A  new  era  in  the  equatorial  commences  with  the  con* 
ttruction  by  Ramsden  for  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  in  I7IJ1, 
icb   is   very  elaborately   described   with    plates    in   the 
Phi!.  Trans.,  1793.     In  this   instrument  the  telescope  and 
clmaiion  circle  farm  a  complete  and  symmetrical  transit 
imported  at  its  extremities  by  two  assem- 
blages each  of  three   long  parallel  brass  tubes  forming 
he  polar  axis.     The  upper  ends  of  these  tubes  are  set  into 
circular  open  frame,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  top 
aYOt  n^es,  and  their  lower  ends  rest  on  the  base  of  an  in* 
i  cone  which  has  the  bottom  pivot  at  its  vertex.     The 
is  is  so  long  as   to  allow  the  telescope  to  revolve 
:cly,  and  the  object-glass  is  large  enough  to  give  a 
!  the  pole  through  the  upper  circle.     The  general 
form  of  this  instrument   is   followed  with  some  variations 
in    aim>  lerable  English   instrument  which 

has  been  since  made  with  the  view  of  being  used  to  mea- 
nt with  the  circles.     All  have  had  a  long  polar  axis  sup- 
ported at  the  extremities,  and  divided  in  the  direction  of  its 
into  two  limbs  or  cheeks,  within  which  the  deelina- 
i  axis  is  supported  as  a  transit  between  its  piers.     Of 
kind  are  the  equatorials  of  Cambridge  and  Bru- 
of  Armagh,  described  in  Rees's  Ct/ch)xraia,  and  of  Cam- 
D  Hill,  described  by  Troughton.  and  figured  in  thePAr/, 
Trans,  for  1825,  in  the  Preface  to  Herschcl  and  Soutlfs 
Observations  of  Double  Stars, 

:   Fraunhofer  had  succeeded  in  forming  larger  and 
better    achromatic   object-glasses   than    had  hitherto  been 
ible,  he  chose  for  ft  stand  one  which  is  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  the  Machine  PaniUatique,  only  having 


the  le4dseot>c  hung  on  one  ltd*  exactly  as  in  the  portable 
equatorial  of  Megnie\  To  these  he  applied  a  very  Ingenious 
clock  movement,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  optical  use 
of  the  instrument,  and  rendered  it  a  better  microroetrical 
measurer  than  had  existed.  To  prevent  the  telescope  from 
bending,  Fraunhofer  applied  a  system  of  balance  weights, 
which  were,  we  believe,  invented  or  brought  into  extensive 
use  by  Renehenfoach,  It  would  probably  have  been  better 
it  he  had  made  the  telescope  stiff,  by  bracing  a  form,  and 
had  omitted  the  balance  weights  for  the  telescope  alto- 
gether. It  is  evident,  from  their  construction,  that  the 
least  jar  or  roughness  in  handling  the  telescope  must  set 
the  weights  in  motion,  and  consequently  ruin  the  action  of 
the  object-gloss  until  they  come  to  rest ;  and  it  is  not 
worlh  while  to  purchase  a  little  useless  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  with  the  circles  at  such  a  cost.  There  is  a 
considerable  inconvenience  in  this  construction:  that  iu 
many  positions  a  star  cannot  be  followed  from  one  lide 
the  meridian  to  the  other  without  bringing  the  telescope 
over  :  that  is,  turning  the  polar  axis  and  the" telescope  each 
of  them  half  round.  This  is  particularly  disagreeable  in 
the  measurement  of  double  stars,  which  ought,  if  possible, 
to  he  observed  near  the  meridian.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  inconvenience  in  giving  small  motions  to  tne 

toe;  but  neither  this  nor  the  impossibility  of  using 
reversed  observations  in  a  majority  of  instances  is  of  much 
consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  workmanship 
and  materia]  and  engineering  are  good,  an  instrument  of  this 
form  may  be  expected  to  stand  better  in  adjustment,  and 
to  admit  of  larger  dimensions,  and  to  require  less  room, 
than  any  other. 

Tin.-  most  celebrated  of  Fraunhofer's  equatorials  n  one 
which  is  erected  at  Dorpat,  and  has  been  described  by  Pro* 
faint  Strove.  (IfcfGilretfajW  ties  grosser*  Refractor*  von 
Fraunhofer ;  Dorpat,  1**25,  folio,  with  plates,) 

Some  enormous  telescopes  have  been  mounted  on  this 
principle:  one  carrying  the  largest  achromatic  telescope  we 
in  exiatenoe,  of  14  inches  aj>erture  and  'Ja  feet  focal 
length,  was  erected  at  Markree  Castle,  county  of  Sh 
E.  J.  Cooper,  Ks<].t  by  Mr,  Grubb,  of  Dublin.  The  tube  of 
the  telescope  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Cub  it  t,  ami  is  y  art  of  applying  large 

Tin'  form  is  that  of  a  very  long  barrel.  T  bars  of 
wrougnt  iron  extend  longitudinally  from  the  object  to  the 
eye  end.  the  edge  bars  being  directed  towards  the  centre, 
anrl  these,  after  they  are  connected  crosswise  by  strong 
rings,  are  covered  with  iron  plate,  which  is  J  inch  thick  in 
the  centre  and  ^  inch  at  the  extremities.  The  stiffness  of 
this  tube  is  move  perfect  than  would  be  readily  h- 
without  actual  examination,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  telescope,  ot  at  least  twice  these  dimension:*,  may  be 
mounted   with  success,  so   far  as  the   lube    is  con 

1  or  such  an  object-glass  can  be  procured*  In  all 
the  other  large  equatorials  which  we  have  seen,  the  tele- 
scope is  the  weakest  part;  and  as  it  is  the  habit  of  many 
observers  to  move  their  instruments  by  laying  hold  of  the 
eye  end,  it  is  don  able,  lor  this  and  tor  some  belter  reasons* 
tu  haw  it  as  stiff  as  possible.  In  an  equatorial  to  carry  a 
UMbot  telescope  now  constructing  for  the  observatory  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, and  of  Kamsdcn's  form,  though  with  many  pe- 
culiarities and  ho  prove  men  ts,  Mr.  Airy  has  employed  a 
square  wooden  tube,  which  promises  to  do  very  well.  Mr, 
Doll  on  d  has  recently  made  several  equatorials  on  Sisson's 
construction,  which  answer  very  well.  The  polar  axis 
in  these  is  square,  and  composed  of  four  strong  slabs 
of  wood,  making  a  sort  of  tube,  a  little  tapered  tow  aa 
extremities,     This  is  found  to  be  abundantly  stiff  aud  firm* 

ll  up  to  the  dimension's  which  have  been  tried 
for  telescopes  of  from  JO  to  I  J  ft.  focal  length. 

Though  the  problem  of  mounting  a  larye  telescope  equato- 
i  aliv  ii  not  >el  fully  solved,  yet  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  too  last  half-dozen  years,  and  we  may  mention,  as  the  re- 
sults of  recent  experience,  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  rest  the 
pivots  on  small  superficial  bearings,  or  to  relieve  the  weight  by 
friction  rollers,  unless  the  axis  of  the  rollers  be  made  large. 
It  appeared,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  equatorial  and  elsewhere,  that 
when  a  heavy  pressure  was  laid  on  a  small  bearing,  the 
surfaces  did  not  slip  freely!  but  clung  as  it  were,  causing 
small  oscillations  about  the  position  of  re»L  Again,  great 
eare  should  be  taken  in  following  Sisson's  construct . 
that  which  we  have  described  as  Rarosden's,  to  ] 
against  any  twisting  in   the  axis;  simple  flexure   is  of 
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little  importance.  In  Sisson's  construction,  the  junction 
of  the  telescope  and  its  cross  axis  should  be  very  firm ; 
in  Rarasden's,  the  union  of  the  two  side*  of  the  polar 
axis  with  the  base  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  all  wrig- 
gling; and  in  both,  the  telescope  ought  to  be  very  stiff, 
if  it  is  likely  to  be  roughly  handled.  To  Ramaden's  we 
should  apply  steadying  rods.  It  is  also  better  to  rest  the 
pivots  of  the  declination  axis  in  Ys  than  in  collars ;  but  if  e 
collar  is  preferred,  it  should  be  formed  of  an  upper  and 
lower  half,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  clasp  the  pivot  close 
when  the  collar  wears  loose.  After  A\  possible  precautions, 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  large  equatorial, 
when  used  as  an  instrument  measuring  with  its  circles, 
compared  wilh  those  of  moderate  size.  The  equatorial  by 
Troughum,  at  Armagh,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  instru- 
ment existing  as  a  measuring  circle,  carries  a  telescope  of 
only  Al  inches  focal  length  and  2|  aperture,  with  an  hour 
circle  of  ;>  feet,  and  yet  the  telescope  is  more  powerful  than 
the  circles  used.  Large  equatorial*  are  required  whenever 
optical  power  is  wanted,  as  in  the  examination  of  nebula*, 
noting  occulta!  ions,  &e.,  where  the  micrometer  is  alone 
required  for  measurement*,  as  in  observations  of  double 
ItVii  or  determinations  of  the  diameters  and  forms  and 
constitutions  of  planets,  and  investigatior  *»f  the  systems 
of  those  which  have  rings,  satellites,  &c. 

The  adjustments  of  an  equatorial  instrument  are  easy 
enough  to  a  person  tolerably  familiar  with  the  management 
of  other  astronomical  instruments;  and  the  corrections 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  observations  made  with  an  un- 
adjusted equatorial,  ought  not  to  present  any  difficulty  to 
an  astronomer  acquainted  wilh  spherical  trigonometry,  and 
wilh  the  ordinary  rules  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
coefficients.  Still,  as  there  are  many  persons  possessing 
equalorialty-mounted  telescopes,  who  have  nut  the  knowledge 
or  even  the  leisure  to  understand  this  subject  thoroughly, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  directions  which  wdl  enable  any 
one  to  adjust  his  instruments  with  more  than  sufficient  ac- 
curacy and  without  trouble. 

We  suppose  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  to  be  approximately  known;  and  we  shall 
always  speak  as  if  the  instrument  showed  north  polar 
distance,  and  the  hour  circle,  when  the  sun  is  observed, 
read  as  an  ordinary  clock.  Let  the  polar  axis  be  placed 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens.  The 
adjustments  proceed  in  the  following  order : — 1st  The  polar 
axis  is  placed  at  the  altitude  of  the  pole.  2nd.  The  indices 
of  the  decimation  circle  are  made  to  read  0,  when  the  tele- 
scope points  to  the  pole  ;  this  is  sometimes  called  correcting 
the  collimation  in  declination  or  north  polar  distance.  3rd, 
The  pole  of  the  instrument  is  brought  into  the  meridian, 
and  as  it  has  already  been  set  at  the  proper  altitude,  it  now 
coincide*  with  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  4 lb.  The  line  of 
sight  of  the  telescope  is  made  perpendicular  to  the  declina- 
tion axis  ;  this  is  similar  to  the  eollunation  adjustment  in 
the  transit.  5th,  The  declination  axis  is  placed  exactly  tit 
right  angles  with  the  polar  axis,  if  the  means  of  adjustment 
are  allowed.  Gib.  The  hour-circle  is  made  to  read  uh,  when 
the  teleseo|»e  is  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

1^,  Observe  any  known  star  in  north  polar  distance,  and 
then  turning  the  polar  axis  half  round,  observe  the  same 
star  again ;  these  observations  should  bo  as  near  the  meri- 
dian as  possible;  and  if  the  instrument  is  much  out  of  ad- 
justment, the  star  should  not  be  very  near  the  pole.    Take 
the  mean  of  the  two  observations,  which  is  the  distance  of 
the  star  from  the  pole  of  the  instrument,  correct  it  for  refrac- 
tion, and  then  compare  the  result  with  the  true  north  polar 
e  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac,  or  tMftffltfcM  from 
■  Standard  catalogue.     If  the  >tar  be  above  the  pole,  and 
the  instrumental  north  polar  distance  be  greater  than  the 
distance,  it  is  clear  that  the  instrumental 
pole  is  farther  from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
or  that  it  is  too  low;  but  it  the  instrumental  north   polar 
distance  be  tew  thim  the  true  north  polar  distance,  then 
tie  of  the  instrument  is  too  high.    Correct  this  error 
by  the  proper  screws  for  raising  or  depressing  the  polar 
axis,  which  may  be  done  at  once  if  the  thread  of  the  screw 
•  ••  length  of  the  polar  avis  be  known. 
Take  half  the  difference  of  the  above  two  observa- 
tions; this  is  the  index  error  of  the  declination  verniers  or 
microf copes,  and  they  mast  be  moved  just  so  much 
proper  direction  by  their  adjusting  screws,  and  set,  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  at  their  proper  distances.    The  polar  dis- 
Uac0  /*ad  off  will  now  correspond  with  the  true  instru- 


mental polar  distal i co  in  every  position  of  the  instrument, 
Several  pairs  of  observations  should  be  taken,  in  order  to 
ascertain  these  two  errors  with  great  accuracy  before  ihey 
are  finally  corrected  and  considered  to  he  lettled. 

3rd.  Turn  the  instrument  six   hours  from  the  mi 
cither  way,  and  observe  the  north  polar  distance  of  any 
known  star  not  very  near  the  pole  nor  yet  near  the  h 
Correct  this  for  refraction.    We  will  suppose  the  star  ob- 
served to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  that  it 
distance  exceeds  that  given  by  the  Nautical  Almanac  or 
the  standard  catalogue  ;    then  the  pole  of  the  instrument  it 
further  from  the  star  than  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  er  is 
to  the  west  of  its  proper  place;    hence  the  upper  pivot 
must  be  shifted  to  the  east,  or  the  lower  pivot  to  the  i 
the  proper  quantity.     In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  several 
stars  should  be  used  for  greater  accuracy  ;  but  there  is  no 
necessity  for  reversed  observations,  as  the  index  error  is 
already  supposed  to  be  corrected,  or  at  least  to  be  known, 
and  therefore  easily  allowed  for.    The  polar  axis  is  now 
adjusted  both  in  altitude  and  azimuth. 

4th.  Observe  the  transit  of  an  equatorial  star  over  the 
middle  vertical  wire  or  mean  of  the  wires,  note  the  time, 
and  read  oft'  the  re  mien  of  the  hour-circle.    Turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  ami  observe  the  same  star  a  second  I 
exact  lv  as  before.     Nuw  if  the  time  between  the  two  oh- 
vatious  corresponds  exactly  to  the  difference  between 
two  readings  of  the  hour  circle,  all  U  right;    if  n 
is  evident   that  one  of    the   transits  has  T>een   observed 
too  early,  and  the  other  too  late,  on  account  of  the  < 
neons   position   of  the  wires.      If  the    time   clan  »*d 
greater*  by  6*  suppose,  than  the  difference  of  tnc   I 
angles,    the    first    transit    has   taken  place    3'   loo   c 
and  the  second  3*  too  late.     Set  again  upon  the  star 
observe  how  far  it  appears  to  travel  in  3";   and 
the  instrument  is  in  tW  first  position,  move  the  v 
quantity  in  R*A,  with   the  star,  and  versd  vice  if  the 
struraent  be  in  the  second  position.      The    rule  mu 
mutandis  will  apply  to  any  case,  and  whtre  there  are  no 
means  of  measurement  and  no  mark,  the  adjustment  must 
be  made  by  repeated  trials.     With  a  micrometer  in   K 
or  with  a  mark,  it  may  be  performed  with  accurate 

6th.  This  adjustment  may  be  performed  in  two  ws 
either  astronomically,  or,  when  there  is  a  level  attache 
the  declination  axis,  mechanically*    In  the  first  case 
the  tramit  of  a  star,  not  less  than  45°  from  the  eqi 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  axis,  exactly  as  in  det.. 
the  collimation.     Since  an  elevation  of  the  west  end  td 
declination   axis   causes   the  line  of  sight  to    describe  a 
circle  to  the  east  of  the  pole,  all   the  transits 
in  that  position  will  be  too  early,  and  vend  rice  all 
be  too  late  when  the  east  end  is  high.      A  the 

west  end  is  too  high  before  reversing,  the  e 
after  reversing;   so  that  an  error  of  inclination  has  a  (li- 
ferent effect  upon  observations  in  reversed   | 
thus  the  interval  is  increased  or  diminished   b)    twici 
error  of  a  single  observation.     The  law  of  the  err  > 
it  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the  star's  declination.     Support 
the  star  observed  to  have  45°  decimation,  and  thai 

I  between  the  observations  is,  according 
3m  S\  and  according  to  the  hour  circle  only 
dent  that  the  first  observation  was  4'  too  early  and 
second  4*  too  lute,  and  since  the  tangent  of  decimation 
the  west  end  of  the  declination  axis  wa- 
first  position  and  depressed  1'  in  the  second      It 
had  had  any  other  declination,  as  tf,  the  4*  should  h 
divided  by  the  tangent  £  before  it  was  converted  into  an 
There  is  a  second  astronomical  method  wlj 
haps  suit  some  observers  better,  though  less  sati 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  tli 
the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.     Having  damped  i: 
\<i\  firmly  when  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  the  m 
observe  the  transits  of  some  stars  near  the   equina 
and  others  distant  from  it.     If  the  distant  stars  agm 
giving  the  same  clock  error  with  the  stars  near  tl 
DOenal,  the  declination  axis  is  rightly  placed  ;  of 

inclination;    but  if  not,  then,  taking  the  clocl  r^m 

the  equatorial  stars,  it  will  readily  be 
stars  between  the  pole  and  equator  ps  too 

late.     If  they  pass  too  early,  the  west  end  is  hi^h,  u 
the  east  and  is  high,  and  the  inclination  of  the  axis  in 

*   ,,  '  tnnc     »    i     ,     , 

is  equal  to  15"x j ♦    In  both  tbes  cal 

tan.  o 

modes  no  error  of  collimation  is  supposed  to  1 1 
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The  mechanical  adjustment  varies  a  little  according  as 
te  level  is  applied.     [Level.]    This  may  rest  with  its  Ys 
ipon  the  pivots  of  tho  declination  axis,  as  in  tho  altitude 
rid  azimuth  cock  [Circle]  and  I  ran  sit  [Transit],  or  hang 
ora   two  cylinder*,  which,  being  tixed  on  tho  declination 
and  parallel  to   it,  project  so  far  as  to  allow  a  level 
.pended  (rum  them  to  swing  clear  of  the  axis  in  all  po- 
Lions  of  the  telescope.      Place  the  declination  axis  hori- 
intal  by  the  level,  and  read  the  hour  circle,  turn  the  polar 
axis  half  round,  and  place  the  decimation  axis  horizontal 
again,  and   again  read   the    hour  circle.     If  the  readings 
are  the  same  (or  where  the   graduation  is  to  24h,  differ 
iy  18*)  in  both  positions,  the  declination  axis  is  ad- 
d,  hut  if  not,  place  the  hour-circle  half  way  between 
the  positions   it  actually  has  and  that  which  it  ought  to 
have,  and    make   the   declination  axis  horizontal  by  rais- 
ing ming  the  screws which  adjust  it.    The  swing 
rl   requires  a  preliminary  adjustment,  that  of  making 
the  cylinders  from  which   it  hangs  parallel  to  the   desti- 
nation axis,  which   is  to  be  performed  thus — By  turning 
-ope,  bring  the  level  directly  below  the  de- 
uion  axis;  and  by  turning  round  the  polar  axis,  bring 
the   bubble  into  tho   middle,  and  clamp   the  hour-circle. 
Torn  the  telescope  half  round,  when  tho  level  will  be  di- 
rectly above  the  deelination  axis.    Then,  if  the  bubble  run 
ixdi  one  end,  brint^  it  halfway  back  by  the  screws  which 
raise  one  of  its  supports,  and  the  other  half  by  the  tangent 
screw  of  the  hour-circle.     The  process  must  be  repeated 
till   it   ii  satisfactory.     The  level  itself  is  to  be  adjusted,  as 
all  levels  are,  by  reversing  it  end  for  end  oo  its  cylinders. 

6th.  The  instrument  having  been  placed  in  the  meridian, 
and  clamped  there,  the  hour-circle  verniers,  or  microscopes, 
are  to  be  lei  to  mark  uh.  If  the  observer  have  the  means  of 
getting  his  time  with  tolerable  accuracy,  he  may  pa* 
adjustment  thus;  Clamp  the  instrument .  approx- 
Lel)  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  one  or  more 
known  Mars  not  far  from  the  equator,  and  correct  the  time 
Ltion  for  the  known  error  of  the  clock.  Then,  as 
e  rig!'  n  of  the  star  =  true  sidereal  time  of  ob- 

nation  ±  true  hour  angle  from  the  meridian,  the  true 
iur  angle  is  known,   and  the   verniers,   or   mi 
my  be  set  to  mark  it.     Or  the  declination  axis  may  be  set 
tal  by  the  level,  when,  if  the  previous  adjustments 
ive  been   properly  performed,  the  instrument  is  in  the 
icridian,  and  the  verniers  or  microscopes  set  to  mark  0*. 
By  attending  to  these  rules  and  repeating  the  operation 
ars  near  the  pole  may  be  safely  used  the  second  time), 
\c  instrument  will  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  in  adjust- 
lent,  and  it  Ei  desirable  that  it  should  be  so.    The  rompu- 
tion  of  instrumental  corrections  U  tedious  and  perplex- 
rdinary  observers  would  blunder   in   the 
tier  all,  the  result*  of  an  equatorial,  used   as 
trutnent,   are  little  to  be  relied   upon, 
observation*  of  N.P.D.  near  the  meridi 
reversed  positions  of  the  polar  a\i*,  as  described  in   the 
first  and  second  adjustment,  the  best  equatorial  must  always 
to  an   indifferent  vertical  circle.    Out  of  the 
ireful  observer  will  always  use  it  as  a  diffe- 
rential instrument,  which  is  its  peculiar  destination. 

In   the  rules  above  given  it  will  be  remarked  that   ilu 
er  in  directed,  in  every  case  but   the  3rd,  to  place 
Ftroment  nearly  in  the  meridian.    This  is  the  most 
ttion  of  the  instrument  in  its  ordinary  con- 
regards  symmetry  and  strength.     Besides  this 
igc,  the  computation  for  refraction  in  or  near  the 
sun  pie.  being  the  same  in  N.P.D.  as  in 
zenith    distance*,  while   it  is   0  in   R.A,     For  the   third 
computation,  where  gre;>< 
fraction  =  57/7  x  tang.  N.P.D. 
of  tt*'  rmula  for  refraction  in  altitude, 

polar  distance  instead  of  its  zenith  distance, 
i  is  more  accurate  the  nearer  the  star  is  to  the 
tt  in  these  latitudes  will  be  sufficiently  correct  if  tho 
>   do  not  exceed  60*.     An  adjustment  within  lo"  may 
red  to  be  close  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 

po  -"V 

being  thus  adjusted,  is  ready  for  u 
it  pleasure.     Stippot 
time  I3b  14**,  to  find  a  star,  the  It   \, 

l )    \*  tftk#n   fnifn   irny  of  llm  Uibtri.  m  th« 


of  which  is  17*  33",  N-PD  67p  28'.    As  the  R.A.  of  the 

star  i*  greater  than  the  sidereal  time,  the  star  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  meridian,  or  the  hour  angle  is  east.  Subtract- 
ing 13h  14ro  from  I71'33",  we  have  4*  19"  for  the  east  hour 
angle.  Turn  the  telescope  to  the  east,  and  set  to  the  read- 
ing l'2b  —  4D  19mt  or  7*41"  of  the  hour-circle*  ;  then  set  the 
declination  circle  to  67°  'in' N.P.D.,  and  the  star  will  be 
nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  field.  With  a  little  habit 
an    observer   can    make  proximate   allowance   for 

refraction  by  taking  away  a  few  seconds  from  the  hour 
angle,  and  a*  minute  or  two  from  the  N,P.D.  If  I  he  star 
be  very  near  the  horizon,  tbt  ft  II  to  put  on 

a  low  power  to  tho  telescope*,  and,  having  >'  I   the 

star,  to  set  the  telescope  exactly  upon  it,  and  then  to  apply 
tho  power  best  adapted  to  tl  lUon  in  view.     The 

telescope  being  clamped  in  N.P.D.  will  follow  any  >tar  by 
moving  the  instrument  round  in  R.A-  with  an  angu 
velocity  equal  to  the  apparent  motiou  of  the  heavens. 
This  motion  is  best  given  by  clockwork,  which  is  now 
coming  pretty  generally  into  use;  and,  indeed,  for  the 
if  double  stars,  the  observation  of  occulta- 
tion*.  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  all  optical  and 

hn<  iu metrical  purposes,  is  nearly  indispensable. 

It  is  not  necessary  actually  to  correct  each  adjustment 
before  proceeding  to  the  next,  and  the  errors  in  R.A.  may 
be  determined  at  the  same  time  with  those  in  N.P.D  by 
any  person  who  understand*  tho  mysteries  of  a  simple 
equation  and  the  law  of  the  errors.  A*  the  subject  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  treated  very  satisfactorily,  at  least  in  any 
English  publication,  we  shall  proceed  to  deduce  the  ♦  | 
ana  correel  ions  of  an  aqua  ry  way  out  pf  adjustment 

from  observations. 

July  8,1196. 
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The  sidereal  time  is  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  clock, 
and  the  mean  reading  of  the  hour-circle  and  decimation 
circle  are  corrected  fur  refraction. 

The  instrumental  N  P.  distances,  instrument  en 
larger  than  those,  instrument  west,  and  the  difference  is 


for  fl  Vrm  Minor u 
for  <!  Aquihu 

Mean 


20 
15 


6    17.5  =  double  index  error. 

or  the  index  error  is  Z'  8.7"  to  be  subtracted  inst.  E,  and 
added  inst,  W. 

Again  taking  the  mean  of  the  N.P.D.  inst.  E.  and  W. 

lnsl'    N.F.D.  \  A.  Aim,  t< 

fl  Urs®  Minoris     15  12     5.0     15   10   17     1  48 
dAquilte        .       87  14  28.5     19   tl  2J     fl 


U  1    | 

and  as   the   instrumental    exceeds  the  true   N.P.D.   and 
both  stars  are   above  pole,  it  follow*  that  tho  pole  of  tho 

instrument  is  a  le  of  tin  how 

a  Ursre  Majoris  is  nearly  in  the  -  Efdian  Weft, 

and  the  ft  proj>cr  position  tor  .let. 

mulhfti  deviation  la:  we  shall  suppose  i 

at  6  houis  from  lian     Uoi 

error,  wc  have  27°  16'  52"  +  3'  9"  =  27  r   the 

instrumental    N.P.D,    whereas   the    Nautical  A! 
gives  t!  I   ihis    star 

-    f  41",  which  is  tho   n  h  tlm 

pole  of  the  instrument  is  to  the  we>t  .f  the  pole  of  the 

V,j  have  therefore  di  of  the 

od  the  index  error 
which  ED  roctcd,  if  IMtttSl 


•  ..I  lime  *i  ml  ii 


*ir  ii  between  Ura  |hi4«  urni  ttmtu.     |  1CIB 
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8  Aquito  is  very  near  the  equator,  and  therefore  proper 
for  determining  the  error  of  collimation  in  R.  A.  The  si- 
dereal time  between  the  observations  is  1 1™  29\5,  and  the 
difference  between  the  readings  of  the  hour  circle  is 
1  lm  33*  2,  hence  the  error  of  collimation  in  the  equator  is 

3*.  7 

—r-  or  IV  85  which  is  to  he  added  to  the  hour  angle  of  the 
2 

observation,  Inst  W.,  and  subtracted,  Inst.  E.  For  stars 
out  of  the  equator  this  correction  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
secant  of  declination.  Now  the  secant  of  declination  for  j3 
Urs©  Minoris  =  3.82,  hence  the  effect  of  collimation  for 
this  star =3.82  x  1*.85  =  7M  nearly,  and  subtracting  this 
from  the  hour  angle  of  the  first  or  E.  observation  and 
adding  it  to  the  second  or  W.  observation,  we  have  E. 
0h  2<n  49».5  aud  w.  0h  1 4m  23-.9  for  the  hour-circle  readings 
corrected  on  account  of  collimation.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  is  llm34*.4,  while  the  sidereal  time  elapsed 
is  llm  39\3,  and  half  the  discordance  between  these  two 

4\9 
results  -j-  or  2*.  45  is  the  error  due  to  the  inclination  of  the 

declination  axis.  As  this  error  varies  as  the  tangent  of 
declination,  which  in  j3  Ursa?  Minoris  =  3.69,  the  error  for 

2.45 
any  other  star  =  ^r  *  *an.  8  =  0\7  x  tan.  8  nearly.    It 

is  evident  that  this  correction  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  instrumental  hour  angle,  Inst.  E.,  and  to  be  added, 
Inst.  West.  The  sign  is  to  be  changed  if  the  correction  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  sidereal  time  of  the  observation,  that 
is,  if  the  observer  wishes  to  adjust  his  instrument  (when 
it  is  E.,  for  instance),  he  must  make  the  time  of  passage 
later  than  it  is,  which  is  done  by  lowering  the  west  end 
of  the  declination  axis.  In  this  case  the  quantity  is  0°.7 
or  10".5. 

No  considerable  error  arises  from  omitting  the  effect  of 
inclination  upon  8  Aquilse  in  the  above  example ;  but  it  13 
more  satisfactory  to  deduce  both  the  coefficients  of  collima- 
tion and  inclination  at  once.  Let  c  be  the  constant  of  the 
correction  for  the  collimation  and  i  for  the  inclination,  both 
t  when  Inst.  "W.  and  when  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  hour  angle ;  then  substituting  the  numerical  values 
of  the  secants  and  tangents  of  the  two  stars,  we  shall  have 
for  the  corrected  hour  angles 

h.    m.     s. 

P  Urs©  Minoris  E.  0     2  56.6-3.82 0-3.69 1 
W.  0  14  16.8+ 3.82  c +3.69* 


Difference  -    -     1 1  20.2  +  7.64  c+ 7.38 1  =  1  lm  39\3. 

8  Aquil©,  W.  0h   2m  15\2  +  1.00c+0.05i 
E.  0   13    48.4-l.00c-0.05i 


polar  deviation  upon  the  observations  in  R.  A.  before  the 
index  error  can  be  correctly  obtained.  In  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  consider  the  polar  deviation  more  minutely ;  and 
as  we -have  reason  to  think  that  from  a  want  of  skill  in 
detecting  the  polar  error  of  an  equatorial,  or  in  applying 
the  corrections  which  depend  upon  this  error  to  observa- 
tions, especially  in  R.  A.,  observers  have  been  led  to  im- 
peach too  hastily  the  character  of  instruments,  we  shall . 
explain  this  part  of  the  subject  very  fully. 


Difference   0   11    33.2-2'OOc-0.10t  =  llh  29m.5, 
which  give  for  the  determination  of  c  and  i 

7.64c  +  7.38t  =  19.1 

2.00c  +  0.10 1=    3.7 
from  which  t  is  found  =  0.71  c=1.8t  nearly  as  before. 

In  this  way,  by  forming  an  equation  for  each  star,  and 
combining  all  the  observations  in  which  t  has  a  small  co- 
efficient into  one  equation  (when  stars  have  south  declination, 
or  are  sub  polo,  the  coefficient  is  negative),  and  those  where 
the  coefficient  of  t  is  large  into  another,  the  value  of  t,  and 
consequently  of  c,  may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  observations  for  de- 
ducing these  corrections  should  be  near  the  meridian,  but 
it  is  desirable  that  as  little  time  as  possible  should  elapse 
between  each  of  the  pair  of  observations,  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  refraction  and  of  the  effect  of  polar  error,  if  that 
be  considerable.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  be  well  to 
keep  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  meridian,  for  in  the  above 
example  the  variation  of  refraction  in  j3  Urs©  Minoris  is 
0*.5,  while  the  variation  of  the  effect  of  polar  error  is  no  less 
than  1B.3.  Besides,  the  instrument  is  always  most  perfect 
near  the  meridian,  and  is  to  be  used  there  when  possible. 

If  the  errors  be  corrected  by  adjustment,  the  index  error 
of  the  hour-circle  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  ob- 
served hour  angle  and  the  true  hour  angle.  Or  supposing 
the  true  sidereal  time  unknown,  the  index  error  must  be 
determined  by  a  level,  as  we  have  described  above,  after 
placing  the  declination  axis  horizontal.  But  if  instead  of 
actually  adjusting  the  instrument,  the  errors  are  noted  and 
♦erections  applied,  we  have  yet  to  compute  the  effect  of 


N 

n \  \  P 

W  \  S\  L 


Let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  and  p  that 
of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  when  prolonged  indefinitely, 
as  seen  on  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  by  a  spectator  outside; 
N  P  Z  the  meridian  of  the  place,  which,  when  produced 
towards  Z,  passes  through  the  zenith  and  the  south  point  of 
the  horizon ;  E  P  W,  the  6-hour  meridian,  which  passes 
through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon.  Let  fill 
p  m  and  p  n  perpendicular  on  Z  N  and  £  W,  and  \etpm 
or  P  n=x"  and  inorPw-y".  It  is  presumed  that  the 
index  error  of  the  declination  circle  has  been  obtained  br 
reversed  observations,  which  is  indeed  the  universal  rule, 
and  therefore  that  the  observed  N.P.  distances,  corrected 
for  index  error  and  refraction,  express  the  actual  distances 
of  the  stars  from  p. 

Let  a  tolerably  distant  star  be  observed,  the  place  of 
which  is  in  the  airection  of  ps  when  continued ;  draw  PA 
perpendicular  to  ps,  and  also  P  S  from  the  true  pole  towards 
the  star,  hence  Z  P  S  is  the  true  hour  angle  of  the  star. 

Then  since  the  instrument  is  nearly  in  adjustment  and 
the  star  not  very  near  the  pole,  PS  and  ps  are  nearly 
parallel,  and  PA  is  perpendicular  to  both,  hence  the  distances 
of  the  star  from  P  and  k  are  equal,  and  the  effect  of  polar 
error  on  the  N.  P.  D.  of  the  star  is  to  make  its  instrumental 
polar  distance  too  large  by  p  k.  Drawing  m  v  perpendicular 
and  P  to  parallel  to  p  s9 

pk=pv+vk  or  Vw 

=pwX  cos.  mpv-fPmX  cos.  mVw; 

or,  since  mpv  is  the  complement  of  npv,  which  is  =  Z  P  S, 
andmPtr  =  ZPS, 

p  k =x"  x  sin.  east  hour  angle  +  y"  x  cos.  east  hour  angle. 
From  this  formula  if  x  and  y  be  known  in  quantity  and  direc- 
tion by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  six  hours  from 
it,  the  value  of  p  k  may  be  computed  and  applied  as  a  cor- 
rection to  the  observed  N.  P.  D.  of  any  star,  ana  the  observed 
hour  angle  will  serve  for  the  computation. 

In  practice  we  have  found  it  sufficiently  accurate  to 
draw  p  n  P  on  a  scale  where  seconds  are  visible,  i.e^  equal 
to  about  ^  inch,  and  then  making  the  angle  nps  equal  to 
the  observed  hour  angle,  and  letting  fall  P  k  perpendicular 
on/?*  to  ascertain  the  value  of  p k  by  compass  ana  scale.  It 
is  not  possible  to  commit  an  error  of  more  than  2"  or  3". 
which  is  generally  of  little  importance ;  and  besides  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  operation,  there  is  no  danger  of  con- 
founding the  sign  of  either  part  of  the  correction,  whether 
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the  Rtar  be  above  or  below  potty  which  even  careful  ami  c-v 
perienced  computers  can  scarcely  at  limes  avoid.  In  any 
case  the  graphical  process  will  afford  a  very  useful  check* 

The  effect  of  the  displacement  of  I  ho  polar  axis  upon  the 
readings  of  the  hour  circle  may  easily  be  gathered  from 
the  same  figure.  Suppose  the  two  lines  PS  andp#  to  be 
continued  till  they  meet  at  the  star,  and  to  be  produced,  if 
ieeeesary,  imiil  they  cut  the  equator  in  E  and  <r.  The 
ader  mav  imagine  or  draw  the  figure.  If  the  star  be 
of  the  equinoctial,  tbo  lines  PS  2  and  psa  cross 
t  the  star,  and  the  hour  angle  corresponding  to  />  is  to  the 
t,  and  greater  than  the  hour  angle  corresponding  to  tin- 
e  pole  1*.  Hence  the  reading  of  the  hour  circle  is 
tou  snifill  in  the  case  represented  in  the  figure,  or  2«x  is 
to  be  added  to  the  reading  of  I  he  hour  circle.      Also,  mi  ice 

»<r  2  :  PA::  sin.  fl  :  cos,  c  ,\  a  s  =  P  k  x  tan.  h    Again, 
^h-mv-mw 
=  pwx  sili.  m  pv-¥mx  sin.  ??t  P  w 
=x"xeos.  east  hour  anyle  -y"xsin.  east  hour  angle. 
The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  following  out  the 
raltl  with  regard  to  the  sign*  of  the   correction    i:i    each 
particular  case,  but  it  will  be  much  safer  and  quite  neeu- 
rate  enough  to  take  the  value  of  Pit  from  the  figure  and  to 
lltiplj  it  by  V,  tan.  $  fur  the  correction.     Asa  practical 
direction  we  have  found  this  Convenient    JoinPp,  and  pro- 
duce it  both  ways.   Then  according  to  this  Hume,  the  conceo- 
tion  is  additive  "to  the  hour  circle  reading  for  ill  liars  hiving 
icrth  declination  which  are  observed  on  the  south  side  of  P/> 
roduccd,  and  nrui  lire  for  stars  on  ihe  north  side.     The 
ngent  of  declination  is  negative  when  the  star  is  south  of 
the  equinoctial,  and  the  rule  is  reversed.     There  is  no  cor- 
rection   for   stars   in  the  direction  of  P/>,  that  is  fa 
ving  an  east  hour  angle  from  the  south  or  a  west  hour 

gle  from  the  north,  such  that  its  tangent  =  '-.     After  ibis 

flection  has  been  applied,  the  index  error  of  the  hour 
irele  uniy  be  deduced  in  I  lie  manner  pointed  out. 
It  sometime*  happens  that  w.  from  earcleas- 

or  want  of  tune  or  knowledge,  does  not  determine  the 

iti.n  of  the  pole  of  the  instrument  by  the  fasjfj  means, 
\is.,  by  observations  in  the  meridian  and  at  (i  hours  from  it, 
but  that    this   position  is  to  be  deduced  from 

tiggledy  muss  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
To  form  equations  snob  as  we  have  just 
for  each  observation,  and  to  solve  them  by  the  method  of 
minimum  square-,  might  possibly   he  the  most  accurate 
hut  the  labour  would  he  very  great,  and  on  such  an 

etgeeJ  very  much  mispent.    We  have  found  the  graphic*] 

process  quite  sufficient,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of 

exhibiting  to  the  eye  those  observations  wh a  h,  from  ih*ir 

extravagance,  are  probably  errors  in  trisecting  the  star  or  in 

erniers.    Suppose  such  a  sel   d*  observations 

given  for  reduction.     Draw  WE  and  N  Z,  figure  2, 


an.;  ting  at   P,  snd 

iw  from  P  lines  such  as  I1  S.  PS'  fbi  each  known 
itar  lie  angles  S  P  Z,  S' P  Z  equal  to  tfli 

P.  C.  No.  V 


observed  hour  angles  of  the  stars.  If  the  instrumental 
polar  distance  be  less  than  that  of  the  catalogue*  as  in  S\ 
take  P  /*'  =  the  difference  ;  if  the  instrumental  distance  be 
greater,  as  in  S,  prolong  S  P  and  take  P  h  -  the  difference. 
Through  h  and  Jr  draw  perpendiculars  to  PS  and  l's', 
and  ihcye  will  intersect  at/?,  the  place  of  the  instrumental 
pole,  Repeating  this  process  for  each  known  star,  the 
eye  will  show  pretty  nearly  where  p  should  be  chosen 
among  the  various  intersections.  The  place  of  p  being  de- 
termined, the  observations  of  an  unknown  star  or  comet 
maybe  corrected  as  shown  above;  and  by  dropping  perpen- 
diculars on  PW  and  P  N,  the  azimulhal  and  vertical  errors 
of  the  pole  of  ihc  instrument  may  be  determined. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  any  person  into 
whose  hands  such  observations  ma>  come,  against  relying 
upon  hlterseetiotis  which  are  made  at  very  acute  of 
very  obtuse  angles.  If,  fur  instance,  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  deduce  the  place  of  p  as  to  azimuth  by  a 
pair  of  observations  near  the  meridian,  or  its  place  as 
to  altitude  by  observations  near  the  6  hour  meridian, 
we  should  only  have  our  own  Folly  to  blame  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  result.  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  would  be  multiplied 
1  \  the  prOQQSSj  and  a  result  of  any  kind  might  be  obtained, 
just  i  i  ving  the  sun  near  noon  for  time  snd  o 

the  prime  vertical  tor  latitude,  a  sailor  might  cause  his 
sextant  to  be  guilty  of  any  assignable  error.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  form  of  the  analytical  equation,  hut  NTJ 
non-algebraist  may  satisfy  himself  by  drawing  hues  PS 
and  PS',  making  an  angle  of  6°  or  10°,  and  by  finding 
what  the  tine;  h  an  error  of  lo"in  the  observe! was  will 
be  on  the  position  of  /».  If  three  observations  of  stais  with- 
out reversion  should  be  c-'ii ployed,  and  the  index  error  of 
the  declination  circle  be  deduced  at  the  same  time,  the 
blunder  will  he  complete. 

Though  the  errors  of  an  unadjusted  equatorial  may  be 
delected  and  th.  porously  computed,  it   would 

he    an   abu-e  of    lime   and    calculation  to  do  so.     In  two 

of  the  ordinary  constructions  of  the  instrument  and  bWh 
bsbly   in   the  third,  the   instrumental  errors  are   not  and 

ly  the  same  in  all  posi- 
lions  of  the  instrument.  In  those  equatonals  of  EtatDtOi 
construction  which  have  five  feet  telescopes  and  declination 
circles  of  three  feet  diameter,  variations  of  adjustment  be- 
tween the  meridian  and  six  hours  from  it  may  be  expected 
to  amount  to  lu"  or  20'',  and  in  the  largest  equaTonaU, 
which  are  necessarily  more  imperfect,  discrepancies  of  l' 
or  even  y  may  arise.  WiB  -hall  now  point  out  the  rational 
mode  of  using  an  equatorial  instrument,  when  the  ob- 
ject i  nine  the  place  of  any  phenomenon  m  the 
••us. 
The  first  thing  is  to  adjust  the  instrument  with  great  care, 
and  to  make  the  pole  of  the  instrument  at;ree 
with  the  celestial  pole.  The  permanence  of  this  adjust- 
ment depends  solely  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  upper  and 

lower  supports,  which  should  therefore  be  Axed  very  lolidlv. 

This  beine,  done,  suppose  a  comet  is  to  be  determined.  Turn 
the  telescope  upon  it,  nod  having  clamped  the  hour  t 
very  firmly,  note  the  transit  of  the  comet  over  (he  vertical 

S,  bisecting  it  at  the -ame  time  in  N.P.DJiy  the 
ta!  wire.  Wait  till  some  other  star  passes  over  the  field, 
note  its  transit,  end  bisect  if  in  N.P.D.  by  moving  the 
micrometer  screw  only.  In  this  ease  lite  declination  circle 
is  supposed  to  he  firmly  clamped  between  the  observations. 
Then  the  difference  or  the  tunes  of  obi  (he 

difference  of  RA.  let  ween  the  comet  and  star,  and  i  In- 
difference in  declination  is  taken  from  the  micrometer. 
It    is   the   same  lb  whether  the   star    | 

cedes  or  succeeds  the  Comet  Kind 

■re  amount    the  Enoal  perfect  which  can  be  made, 
the   error*   of  the    instrument    being    the    same   in    « 

and   the 
creep   in   SXCOpt   that   of   Doling   the    plnenomenou.      The 
star  which  is  sometfe  determining  star,  or  the 

alar  of  com  par;  in- 

struments, and  then  the  place  of  til  fjtfl 

the  greatest  oceurocj.     Frcquenth,  however,  there  is  ■ 

dearth  of  ISOU,  and  lh«   Li 

star  enter-    tm  the 

ot  he  may  not  have  In  thw  en** 

the  instrument  is  kept  clamped  in  R.A.,  ami  after  ob- 

serving  the  comet,  the  I                          rved  up  or  down  t 

liitle,  end                         d  below  the  con.  i.  in 
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R.A.  by  noting  the  clock,  and  in  declination  by  reading  the 
circle.  The  instrument  should  then  be  turned  half  round 
in  R.A.,  and  the  operation  repeated.  By  combining  both 
sets,  as  good  a  place  of  the  comet  will  be  deduced  as  the  divi- 
sion of  the  declination  circle  will  allow.  The  stars  of  com- 
parison are  taken  above  and  below,  so  that  the  mean  of 
the  instrumental  errors  at  the  stars  may  be  pretty  nearly 
equal  to  that  at  the  comet,  and  as  the  effect  in  R.A.  of 
an  error  of  collimation  or  inclination  is  changed  in  sign  by 
reversion,  it  is  therefore  eliminated  from  the  mean.  The 
instrument  must  on  no  account  be  moved  in  R.A.  between 


the  observation  of  the  comet  and  the  stars  of  dompuism 
In  this  way  Halley's  comet  was  observed  at  Greenwich 
and  Cambridge  on  its  late  appearance,  the  stars  of  compa- 
rison were  subsequently  observed  with  the  meridian  instru- 
ments, and  the  apparent  places  of  the  comet  Anally  settled. 
The  details  will  be  found  in  the  observations  of  the  re- 
spective observatories  for  the  year  1835. 

If  the  utmost  accuracy  be  not  required,  it  is  sufficient, 
after  careful  adjustment,  to  note  the  transit  of  the  nonet 
over  the  vertical  wires,  and  to  read  off  the  declination  and 
hour  circle,  and  then  turning  the  instrument  upon  one  or 


KquAturiil. 


more  neighbouring  stars,  to  observe  t  lie  in  in  like  ra  inner, 

be  nearer  the  start  of  comparison  are  to  the  cornet,  the 

reater  probability  there  is  that  there  is  no  change,  or  only 

si igbt  change  of  instrumental  error  in  moving  from  oue 

the  other.     This  mode  of  observation  however  is  only  to 

toii-ruied  in  cases  of  necessity,  when,  eiiher  from  haste 

uncertain  weather,    the  observer  cannot  wait  for  slurs 

uiuing  to  the  same  meridian  with  the  comet. 

>  he  following  observations  to  have  been  made 
'  A  ret  urns  and  an  unknown  star  or  comet,  after  correcting 
ach  for  refraction. 


A  returns 
Comet 


Tim*  Hy  clock, 
h.     B».       ». 

17    17     9.9 
17  27   11.5 


Mont  Circl*.  Nc»rib  PoUr  Di»t 

It.    n.       ft.  °       '       * 

3    Hi   Jo. 5  69   54  46 

%  M   3k.  I  6"2    11      1 


To  determine  the  index  errors  of  both  circles  by  Arc- 
irus,  we  have 


Time  by  clock       IT  17     9.9 
11  our  angle  west     3  10   16.5 


Inst*'  N.RD.       69  54  46 
Do.  Naut.  Aim.  69  57  37 


ln-trum*  RA. 

R.A.  Naut.     I 

Ahn.      .      t 


14 
M 


6  54,4 
h   lu.G 


Insti-N.P.D.' 

too  s m  till 


2  ^1 


I    I G  .  J 


Inst'R  A.  too 

tfl     .    * 

Applying  these  corrections   to   the   observations  of  the 
amet,  we  have 

b,  a.      «  °     '     " 

Time  by  clock      If  27   11.0     Inst'-  N.P.D.  +  62   II     I 
Inst1*  hour  angle    2  51)  38.1     Correction     -f  J  ^  1 . 


Inst1  RA. cornel  14  36  33.4     N.P.D. 
Correction      .     ~j-     I    1 1. .  J 


+  62   13  52 


True R. A, comet  14  37  49.6 

The  star  of  comparison  is,  in  I  his  case,  much  loo  di  slant 
both  in  R.A,  and  N.P.D.  ;  and  the  index  en  or  ought  to 
be  determined  by  stars  above  and  below  the  comet,  and 
preceding  and  succeeding  it.  Also,  after  the  observations 
nave  been  made  in  one  position  of  the  instrument,  it  ought 
lo  be  turned  half  round  and  the  observations  repealed  ;  but 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  and  applying  the  corrections  is 
the  Mine,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  portable  univer- 
sal  equatorial  as  constructed   by  Troughton:    (a  drawing 
and  description  of  a  similar  irutrnuicnt,  under  the  title  of 
rer's  Equator  in  I.  will    he    found   in   ReeVs  Cyclopedia, 
article  Equatorial)*    The  lower  part  or  stand  rests  on  three 
Ibot-acrews,  and  needs  no  description.     The  upper  part   is 
moveable  on  a  cross  axis,  A  A,  on  which  it  is  balanced; 
and  when  the  polar  axis  is  set  at  the  proper  inclination  by 
the   latitude  semicircle   R,  the  clamp  G  retains  it    tl 
The   polar  axis  consists  of  an  outer  lube,  D  D,  forming  one 
,    with  the  horizontal  axis  above-mentioned,  and  uf  an 
nor  axis  which   turns   lively  within  the  tube  as   in  a 

rket.  This  latter  axis  carries  the  hour  circle,  E  E,  the 
verm--.  I  l\  being  fixed  to  the  tube.  The  clump  and 
tangent  screw  of  the  hour-circle  are  partially  seen  at  (1  (* 
The  upper  plato  H  is  fixed  on  the  inner  axis,  and  rev 
with  it.  Two  pieces  1  I,  rise  from  this  plate,  and  carry  the 
ilun  which  the  cross  Of  transit  axis,  K  K,  work*. 
The  declination  circle,  L  L.  and  telescope,  M  M,  are  fixed  to 
extremities  of  the  transit  axis,  the  telescope  be! in* 
llii  the  collar.  The  declination  clamp  and  tangent 
screw  arc  seen  at  N  N  ;  the  verniers  are  on  the  other  sade. 
These  are  attached  to  the  support  which  rises  from  the 
plate  H.      Two  levels  are  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the 

*nd  at  OO,  hut  they  are  only  to  be  used  for  approximate 
adjustment.     A  delicate  swing  level,  1\  Ki  bun  hum  the 
id  a  second  level,  Q,  is  fixed  to  the  decimation 
I  In.-  tolotcnpo  has  a  micrometer,  R,  earry iftg  wires 
lor  measuring  small  differences  of  declination. 

It  is  evident  to  ihose  who  know  Fraunhofer's  construc- 
tion, that  it  is  identical  with  die  upper  part  of  tins  universal 
equatorial.  The  suspension  and  motion  of  the  D 
and  hour  circle  are  the  same  as  in  the  equatorial  made  by 
Troughton  for  the  University  of  Coimhrx  The  position  Of 
the  telescope  is  that  of  Megnie  and  Nairne. 

The  rules  we  have  already  given  will  enable  auv 
adjust  the  universal  equatorial ;  but  if  the  direction  oJ 


meridian  be  known,  it  is  a  simpler  plan  to  adjust  the  in 
strument  as  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  which  it  beootnej 
win  ti  i he  I'ulai  axis  is  vertical,  and  then  by  inclining  the 
polar  axis  to  ihe  latitude  of  the  place,  it  becomej  an  aqua 
torhil.  There  is  no  provision  \n  the  instrument  ilseit  (ut 
moving  the  polar  axis  in  azimuth.  The  whole  um>i 
turned  bodily,  and  for  this  purpose  some  pre|  araLx.n 
should  be  made  in  the  stand  on  which  the  foot -flcjowa 
rest. 

The  following  references  will  be  useful  to  the  reader.    A 
clock  for   carrying  an   equatorial,  constructed  by  Mas 
Troughton  andSimras,  and  now  in  the ponnoooion of  Cb 
Holford,  Esq.,  of  Hainpsiead.  is  described  in  ihe  Abth 
of  tlte  Proceedings  of  th*  Rnytd  Astmnomira1 
vol  iii„  No.  6,    Willi    a    wood  rut.      This    would    probably 
act  somewhat    more  steadily  willt  a  horizontal   Ity-wheel 
upon   the  vertical  axis,  hul    its  performance  is  very  good. 
An  account  of  the  slipping   piece    and   the   wire   micro- 
meter   to    be    applied    to    the    equatorial    tl»r    observing 
double   stars,  with    directions   for    Iheir    use,   ij    riven  in 
the  appendix  to  th-  -,ton  to  the  Maps  of  the  Stan 

published    by    the    N/e/Wy,     is,  jo.        For    the    mode    of 
using  an  equatorial   as  a  measuring  circle,  see  the  Cam 
bridge  and  Greentctch  dUervatiom  for  1835  and   L&34  <<l 
Hallo's  Comet,  of  the  Solar  Eclipse,  and  of  the  elongation 
of  Jupiter's   fourth  Satellite;   mid  for   the  c  for 

refraction  and  parallax,  th#  Introduction  to  the  GrteWi 
Observations,  1  036,  to  which  ihe  reader  should  look  if  he 
wishes  to  know  the  best  methods  of  making  and  reducing 
astronomical  observations  in  general.  Sir  George  Shuck  - 
burghs  Memoir  already  referred  to  contains  a  valuable 
history  of  the  instrument,  though,  on  consulting  the  au- 
thentic, wi  have  been  led  occasionally  to  differ  faun  hini. 
A  description  of  Ramsden's  refraction  piece  will  be  found 
at  page  19  of  Shuckburgh'a  piper,  along  with  a  mile. 
of  tables  for  compul  BfTeeta  of  refraction  and  pa- 

rallax    in   R.A.  and  N.P.D.   from   the   data   which  tin 
genious  appendant •  affords.     PearMUiS  Proctfa 
vol.  li-  p.  elf  |    Littrnw,   Memoir*  of  the  Astronomical 
ciety,  vol.  it.  \>.  45  j    Kriel,  Mem.  Ati.  Society,  vol  iv.  p. 
We   have    committed   an    oversight   by   relying   on  Vinee. 
Grahams    astronomical    sector    \>    supported  as   Honi 
quadrant   and   FlamsieedV    leXtajnt:  see    Smith's    Qp& 
iB&X  book  3,  chap,  9 ;    but  m  explaining   the  iuslrutiu 
Smith  uses  a  figure  for  illustration,  which  Vince  has  copied 
ils  the  actual   itiMruuicnt.     It  is  now  in  the  transit-room  oJ 
the  Koval  Observatory. 

EQUERRIK  oh  Srurie,  a  stable),  the 

name  given  lo  c  >f  the  royal  household  in  the 

department  of  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  first  of  whom  is 
Styled  chief  equerry  and  ileik-marshal.  Their  dtttii  I  fall 
in  rotation.  When  the  king  or  queen  ride  abroad  in  state, 
an  equerry  goes  in  the  1«\  h.    The)  formerly  rode 

on    J.  fccti"<id0i      Officers  of  the   mudo 

denomination  form  a  part  of  the  established  households  of 
&c, 

EQUIANGULAR,    EQUILATERAL,    EgUI-URU- 
RAL,  EQUI  i  &T-.,  a  class  oi  wo 

hi  -inning  with  Rout,  whichi  in  composition   forms  aif  ud 
jeetive  expres*i  things  upoken  of. 

Thus  equiangular  means  having  equal 
There  is  a  certain  liabditi  to  oonfuaion,  arising  from  t 
taking  between  the  application  of  such  terms  to  diffen 
parts  of  the  aamefigiui:  and  to  different  figures.     Thus  'an 
equilateral  triangle1  must  meun  a  triangle  which  has  Ifa 

all  equal.  But  *  two  triangles  which  are  equi  later  ,r 
may  mean  two  triangles  in  which  ever)  aide  of  the  ftnl  haj 
its  equal  among  those  of  the  second  :  the  two  not  beifia 
separately  equilateral.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  so 
that  two  triangles,  such  as  have  just  been  mentioned,  art* 
mutually  equilateral. 

EQUILIBRIUM  {n>qua  libra),  a  state  of  rest  produced 
by  the  mutual  counteract  ion  of  two  or  more  forces.     The 
equilibrium  is  Statics. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  multiples  m  frbfeb  equal  iiuml 
of  times  are  taken.     Thus  seven  times  A  and  seven  tunes  B 


are  row '-multiples  nf  A  and  B:   a 

equimultiples  of  a  mile  atid  a  foot, 

book  of  Euclid  should  i 

lar  number  :   7  A 

therefore  to  be  calk*: 

multiples.     And  the  same  »l  ihe  word  eoual,  i 

lately  or  i  A  and  11  may  I 


I  l 

oJ  the  eiun 
It  1 
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A  is  not  an  equal  luxe.    Equals i>  MBplkf  netttpf  i    n  •  f  at 

Lil>t    I 

EQUINOCTIAL,  a  name  i^iven  to  the  equator,  from  the 
night  being  equal  to  the  day  when  the  sun  is  there. 

EQUINOXES,  the  intersections  of  tin*  equator  and 

i-ehptie:    thi  \  final  1-4111  ii OX  being  that  in  which  the  sun  is 

when  about  to  use   into  the  northern  hemisphere;  the 

:tumd  equinox  being  thai  in  which  the  sun  is  when 

ahuut  to  -ink  into  the  southern  hemisphere.     Th 

clalive  :  for  the  equinox  which   is  vernal  in  our  henn* 
sphere  is  autumnal  in  the  aoothem*  and  vice  versa. 

EQUISETA'CILE  are  imperfectly  formed  plants  whose 
real  alllnity  is  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  whose  part>  of 
fructification  is  not  yet  understood.  B>  Linnayusand  almost 
all  bo  tan  Ut*.  thay  ere  re  (erred  to  the  Cryptogam  ie  class;  by 
a  modern  English  botanist  they  are  regarded  as  a  low  nidi- 
ettcy  (brm  af  Crymaoepernu-  Daly  one  eenue  is  known, 
the  stems  of  which  ore  employed  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  Dutch  rushes.  They  are  hollow -stemmed  leeAsta 
plants,  with  a  cuticle  coarposed  of  pare  atlex,  which  gives 
(hem  the  hard  surface  that  makes  them  useful  foe  He 
lisher's  purpose.  En  baa  <d  tame  they  have  toothed  sheaths, 
each  of  which  has  as  many  series  of  im  1  I  al  vessels 

passing  into  fistula)  of  the  stem  as  there  are  toothing  Their 
fructification  grows  in  terminal  cones,  BOnelating  01  stalked 
peltate  scales,  having  on  their  lower  side  small  eases  wherein 
are  lodged  minute  oval  or  round  men  bodies,  surrounded  by 
four  elastic  hygrometrical  yellowish  grey  granulated  ehi vat c 
threads.  By  all  botanists  the  central  green  body  is  admit. ed 
to  be  a  seed  or  spore.  The  nature  of  the  clavate  threads  is 
disputed;  they  are  usually  call ed  elaters, and  aiv  compared 
to  the  elastic  spiral  Ihreads  bearing  that  name  in  Juuger- 
manniaeese;  but  there  is  no  proof  oi  Hieh  being  their  nature, 
and  there  is  an  opinion  that  they  are  rut)  i  men  Ian  stamens. 
Be  this  as  it  mayt  the  remarkable  resemblance  between 
Equisetaceae  and  Cusuarina,  an  undoubted  flowering  plant, 
the  marked  similarity  of  their  QOUei  of  fructification  to  those 
of  Cyeadaeea*  and  Conifera?,  and  the  absence  of  such  an 
evident  correspondence  between  them  and  any  existing  or 
extinct  forms  of  Cryptogamic  plants,  hirongly  incline.  HI 
to  adopt  the  view  of  their  being  a  low  fonu  of  Ph 
guiaous  vegetation,  hearing  the  same  relation  to  Cyea- 
daeea?  as  Lemna  to  palms  and  Ceratophvllum    to  urbores- 
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cent  nettles,     EquisetaoesB  are  m  English  called  horsetails, 

and  are  reckoned  a  sure  sign  of  wet,  stitF,  spn 

EQUISETIC  ACID,  en  acid  discovered  by  Bru- 
in the  etjui*etumjluriatitt\  in  which  it  exists  combined  with 
magnesia. 

This  acid  may  be  obtained  in  small  colourless   radiJ 
crystals;  its  taste  is  sharp,  and  somewhat  analog 
of  tartaric  acid :  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.     W  b<  1 
it  decomposes  without  subliming,  and  yields 
tallizable  acid  product,     ll  diss  lily  both  in 

and  in  water:  the  solution  rives  no  precipitin  with 

lime  or  barytes  water,  but  with  acetate  of  lead  an<l 
trale  of  mercury  it  gives  white  curdy  precipitate- 
cipitates  the  perseUs,  but  not  the  protosalts  of  iron. 

With  potash  and  soda  it  yields  deliquescent  uncrystallii- 
able  salts;  with  ammonia,  a  crystal lizable  salt.    W 
of  zinc,  with  lime,  and  magnesia,  it  forma  uncry  stall  irablc 
transparent  compounds,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air, 

E'QUITES  (horsemen),  the  name  of  an  order  in  ihc 
Roman  stale.    Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  I 
waa  this: — Romulus  having  divided  his  subjects  inl 

.  chose  from  each  one  hundred  Young  men  when 
destined  to  serve  on  horseback  and  act  a/htfl  bodjF- 
1  iii-  body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  ceferes,  and  at 
the  equites.     (Diuuys,,  ii.  13.)     Niebuhr  supposes  {Hi 
Rome,  \,  p.  32J,  transit  that  whereas  patres  ami  / 
were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  celer  -  name 

ol   the  whole  class  ih  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
notion.    The  three  centuries  of  the  celereswere  called  b) 
the  same  names  a-  the  three  tribes  of  the  patricians,  namely. 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,   Their  tribuu 
ns  a  college  of  priests  (Dionys.,  ii.  64),  and  it  appen 
the  tribes  of  the  patricians  had  also  tribunt 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquinius    Pi 
three  new  centuries,  which  he  added  to  th 
and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  tl 
fragia,  or  the  *i\  equestrian  centuries,  we  cannot 
the  alteration  which    he   introduced  1  tutiousl 

and  not  merely  a  military  one;  that  in  fact    tl 
which    he   formed  were,  like  the  original  three,  tr 
boueee;  that   his  innovation  was  nothing  but  an  e\r 
of  the  political  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
Romulus.     (Niebuhr,  Hist,    of  Ron  \\)\.) 

Senriae  Tullius  established  the  comitia  of  the  cent u 
received  the  se\  s uff raffia,  which  included  all  tl. 
into  Ins  first  class  ;  and  to  them  he  added  t  v.  r  eque» 

oenturtee,  made  up  of  the  richest  of  the  pfataan 
lir,   i,  p.  427.)     The  autient  writers  appear  I 
laboured  under  some  great  confusion  with  regard 
arrangement.     Livy  i\.  -13)  makes  a 
tween  the  twelve  equestrian  centurii 
end  the  six  which  exalted  before;  but  when  be  stnt. 
that  the  cavalry  in  i  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  amounted 

to  1800,  he  appears  to  be  antedating  the  origin   of  il» 
eighteen  equestrian  centuries  which   formed   perl 
constitution  of  Servius.  To  the  establishment  1  r  the 
centuriata  the  creation  of  0  bod\  of  equites,  as  a 
order,  seems  to  be  due.     The  plan  of  Servius  w;ls  to  a  car- 
tain  extent,  identical  with  that  of  Solon.     The  ol 
both  legislators  was  to  break  down  the  limits  V 
old   aristocracy  was   confined,  u,  \    up  an   1 

wealth  by  the*  side  of  the  order  of  birth  :    1 
that  when  a  person  could  produ  tjoo  sest<  : 

becalm  rfo  ■  knight,  as  was  the  ease  in 

(Hor.  isp,  i,  I,  57.)     According  to  the  Set 
good  birth  or  the  sanction  of  the  cens 
gaining  a  place  in  the  equestrian  order,     (I1 
Zoiunas,  ml  I'K)     When  Cicero  says  (Or 
that  Tarquinius   established   ll 
same  fooling  as  that  on  which  it  stood  in  his  own  til 
also  attributes  to  the  same  king  the  assigning  of  to 
the  equitei  far  the  parahaee  and  keep  of  their  hors. 
evidently  inconsistent.     In  Tarquin's  tune,  tl 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural  em- 
poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  servo  on 
(just  as  the  'Ijtjtijc  al  Athens  were  a  poorer  class  than 
Pentakosiomedimnoi,  Plui..  Sol.  c.  Is. » should  be  furai 
with  the  means  fur  doing  so.     But  r  idtsrcnl 

with   the   equites   after  the  e*tablisbnieiit   of  an  order  of 
wealth.     A  man  might  then  be  >nk,  and  jet 

have  no  horse  assigued  to  him:  thus,  »n  the  one  h 
find  at  the  time  of  the  siege  <»f  Veil  a  uumbe 
serving  on  horseback  at  their  own  expense 
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and.  on  the  contrary,  L.  Taronitius,  who  was  a  pan 
was  obliged  to  serve  *»n  foot  Mm  bis  poverty.  (Liv.,  iii.  27,) 
From  this  it  appears  probable  that  a  certain  sum  was  fixed 
which  it  was  not  necessary  lor  every  eques  to  have,  hut  the 
possessor  of  which  was  uhliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his 
nun  eTpOftse  if  no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public, 
and  that  those  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this  were  obliged 
to  serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  cireuu 

The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  was  called  l  the   chief  of 

the  equate*'  (Magister  Eqiiitmn);    and  although  in  later 

times  he  was  appointed  to  toil  office  by  the  dictator  himself, 

it   u    probable,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures  (L,  p.  33fl),  that  he 

was  originallv   elected   by  the    12    centime^    of    Plebeian 

ei|uites,  just  as  the  dictator,  or  Magister  Puputi,  was  by  the 

Sex  Suffragia*  in  other  words,  by  the  Populusor  Patricians. 

With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  beaioet  tin ix 

military  duties,  they   had    to  act  as  judices  or  jurymen 

under  the  Scnipronian  law:    under  the  Servilian  law  the 

were  chosen  from   the  senate  as  well  as  from  the 

uites:   by  the  Glaucian  lew  the  equites  alone  pel  fanned 

,e  office,  and  so  on  by  alternate  changes  till  the  law  of  Au- 

relius  Cotta(n.c.  70),  by  which  the  judices  were  chosen  from 
the  senators,  equitea,  and  inhuni  anarii.  The  equates  also 
farmed  the  publie  revenues.  Those  who  were  engaged  in 
this  business  were  called  the  Publicum ;  ami  though 
pa,  who  was  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of 
these  fanners  as  L  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  republic1  (Pre 
Ptanciut  9),  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  detestable  op- 
pressors, who  made  themselves  odious  in  all  the  provim m 
by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. 

The  equttea,  ai  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 

already  said*  gradually  Keel  the  marka  of  their  distinctive 

origin,  and  became,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cicero  for 

instance,  in  ordo  or    lass  of  persons  as  distinguished  ftnta 

the  seoateand  the  plebs,  Tbey  had  particular  seats  assigned 

to  ilinii  hi  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  The  insignia  of  iheir 

rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were,  a  golden  ring  and  the 

mgltslus  elavus,  ur   narrow  band,  on  their  dress,  as  dis* 

tinguished  from  the  latus  clarutor  broad  band  of  the  sena- 

■  two  bst  insignia seen  In  have  remained  sitae  tin 

fanner  ceaaed  to  possess  its  original  and  distmeiive  character* 

EQUITY,  according  to  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle, 

n  of  the  lav,  when,  by  reason  of  ib 

deficient ;  for  this  is  the  reason  that  all  things 

are  net  determined  by  law,  b  t  si  impose ihUi  that  a 

law   should  he  enacted  concerning  some  things;  so  that 

is  need  of  a  decree  or  decision  ;  for  of  the  indefinite 

lie  also  is  indefinite:  as  among  Lesbian  builders  the 

leaden,  for  the  rule  is  altered  to  suit  the  ligure  of  the 

stone,  and  is  not  fixed,  and  so  is  a  decree  Of  decision  to  suit  I  lie 

<  El  hies,  b.  v.  c.  x.  Oxford  trans.)  *  Equity/ 

.  ickstone.  *  in  its  true  and  genuine  meaning,  is  toe 

sou]  and   -pi i it  of  all   law;  positive  law    is  construed   and 

tional  law  is  made  hy  it.     In  this  respect,  equity  il 

AMU  with  justice;   in  that,  to  the  true  and  sound  inter- 

letion  of  the  rule/     According  to  (Irotms,  equity  is  the 

rection  of  that  wherein  the  law,  by  reason  of  Us  oenc- 

ht>,  (i  deficient. 

XJ mil  jurisprudence  has  become  really  a  science  based  on 
settled  principles,   some  such  jurisdiction  as  our  earlier  law 
riters  have  attributed  to  the  courts  of  SQuitJ  is  neeeasary 
t  In  due  administration  of  justice;  and  it  is  probable  that 
England  it  deserved  the  humorous  description  given  by 
in  hi* 'Table  Talk:'   4  Equity  in  law  is  the  same 
that  spirit  is  in  religion,  what  every  one  pleases  to  make  it ; 
sometimes  they  go  according  to  conscience,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  law,  sometimes  according  to  the  rule  of 

L  roguish  thing;  for  law    we  have  a  measure, 

know  what  to  trust  to;  equity  is  according  to  the  conscience 

hancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower, 

so  i-  equity.      It  is  all  one  as   if  they  should  make  the 

id  for  the  measure  we  call  a  foot  a  chancellor 
what  an  uncertain  measure  would  this  be!  One  chancellor 
baa  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  foot,  a  third  an  indifferent 
foot:  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  chancellor*!  conscience/ 

dainty  hat  long  ceased  in  that  branch 

of  our  law  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  Equity,  and,  from 
•ttceessive  decision-,  rules  as  strict  and  principles  as  lived 
have  been  framed  and  established  fa  mil  courts  of  equity  as 
in  our  courts  of  law.  New  eases,  it  is  true, 
arise,  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules  and 
:  dea,  anil  not  from  the  notion*  of  the  judge  as  to  what 


may  be  reasonable  or  just  in  the  particular  case  before  hint. 
Nothing  in  fact  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  chan- 
cellor say,  that  whatever  may  he  his  own  opinion,  he  is 
bound  by  the  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  decision-  of  hk  □ 
ilccesxus  in  ofice  and  disss  of  the  other  judges  in  equity; 
that  be  will  not  shake  any  settled  rule  concerning  property, 
fee*,  it  being  for  the  common  good  that  these  should  he  cer- 
tain and  known,  however  ilt- founded  the  first  resolution 
may  have  been. 

In  its  enlarged  sense,  equity  answers  precisely  to  the  de- 
finition of  justice,  or  natural  lawp  (as  it  is  called),  as  gi\<  Q 
in  the  *  Pandects'  (lib.  i.  tit.  I,  1.  It),  II);  and  it  is  remark* 
aide  that  subsequent  writers  on  this  so  called  natural  law, 
and  also  the  authors  of  modern  treatises  on  the  doctrine  of 
equity,  as  administered  in  the  English  courts,  have,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  eited  the  above  passage  from  An  — 
totle  as  a  definition  of  equity  in  our  peculiar  m  Baa- 

rate  jurisdiction.     But  according  to  tin-  Ufinilion 

every  court  is  I  court  of  eqato  |  familiar  instance 

occurs  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  which  the  judges  of 
the  court-  u  law  constantly  interpret  according  to 

the  spirit,  or,  as  it  is  culled,  the  equity,  not  the  strict  letter. 

It  is  hardly  postihlt  to  define  equity  as  now  administered 
in  this  country,  or  to  make  it  intelligible  otherwise  than  by 
■  minute  enumeration  of  the  matters  cognizable  in  the  COttftB 
in  which  it  is  administered  in  its  restrained  and  quaii- 
sense.  4  It  i|  no  longer/  fays  Sir  Jniaei  Mackintosh  in  his 
life  of  Sir  Thorns  More,  '  in  the  acceptation  in  which  iho 
word  is  used  in  English  jurisprudence,  lo  Ix*  confounded 
with  that  moral  equity  which  generally  COfieetl  the  unjust 
operation  of  law,  and  with  which  lo  have   been 

synonymous  in  the  days  of  Seblen  and  Bacon.     It 
oflaws  formed  from  usages  and  determinations  which  sonic- 
timet  differ  from  what  is  called  common  law  in  its  tunic 
hut  chiefly  varies  from  it  in  its  mode  of  proof,  of  trial,  and 
of  relief.' 

In  Ibis  country  the  meted  JOB  lit  the  redress  of  w. 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  rights  are  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  those  tchich  art*  adtm  courts  QftSSCt  arid 

those  which  are  administered  in  court*  afet put tj ;  the  fornSf 
are  railed  legal  right*  and  wrongs,  the  latter  equitable. 
Equity  jurisdiction  may  therefore  properly  be  define*  m  thai 
portion  of  remedial  justice  which  is  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity  as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  law,  from  which 
a  court  of  equity  ditVers  mainly  in  the  subject  matters  of 
which  it  takes  <  ugmzanee  and  in  its  mode  of  proceduie  and 
remedies. 

Court!  of  common  law  in  this  couutiy  proceed  by  certain 
prescribed  forms  of  action   alone,  and  give  relief  oulj 
cording  to  the  particular  e\  I   actions,  by  a 

general  and  unqualified  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  Of 
defendant.      There    arc   HMD]  wever  in   which  a 

simple  judgment  for  either  party,  without  qualifications  or 
conditions,  or  peculiar  arrangements,  will  not  do  entire 
justi  modifteali  of  both  partus 

may  be  required;  some  restraints  on  one  side,  or  the  other, 
or  perhaps  on  both  ;  some  qualifications  or  conditions  pre- 
sent or  future,  temporary  <>r  permanent,  to  be  1  to 
the  exercise  of  rights,  or  the  redress  of  injuries.    To  aecom- 
pliab  luch  objects  the  courts  of  law  m  thin  country  have  no 
machinery:  according  to  their  present  constitution  the\ 
only  adjudicate  by  a  tUTtelejuagtaeet  between  the  pan 
Such  prescribed   forms  uf  actions  are  not  con  lined  lo 
own    \\sU.ui  oflawa;   they   were  known   in  the  civil  law, 
and  the  party  could    apply  them    only    lo  their   original 
purposes.     In  other  cases  he  had  a  spec 
ol  equity  however  are  not  is  retrained;  they  adjudicate 
by  decree  pronounced  upon  |  ttatensenl  "I  his  ease  by  Iho 
plaintiff,  and  the  answer  of  the  defendant  given  in  upon  i 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  togethei                        with 
the  evidence  of  all  parties,  also  given  upon  oath,     Tbe-e 
decrees  are  so  adjured   a-,  to   meet  all   the  cm- 
the  particular  case,  and  ill-                                     tain,  and 
model  the  remedy  so  as  to  suit  it  to  mutual   and  adverse 
claims,  and  the  real  and                                                       rtia* 
so  far  u  tUCb  rights  are  acknowledged  by  the  established 
rules  i 

oquitj  brii 
interested    in  the  lUbjet  t,   and  a  !; 

the  rights  of  all  however  numerous;  when  tt  of 

law  in  this  country  are  compelled  by  their  constitution  to 
limit  their  inquiry  to  the  litigating  parti 
persons,  may  be  interested,  that  i^,  tliey  give  a  completo 
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remedy  in  damages  or  otherwise  for  the  particular  wrong  in 
question  as  hetwen  the  parties  to  the  action,  though  such 
remedy  is  obviously  in  many  cases  an  incomplete  abjudi- 
cation upon  the  general  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  action, 
and  fails  altogether  as  to  other  persons,  not  parties  to  the 
action,  who  yet  may  be  interested  in  the  result  or  in  the 
subject  matter  in  dispute. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  as  well  as  the  most  precise  de- 
scription of  a  court  of  equity  is  the  outline  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Story  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Americana/  which 
he  has  filled  up  in  his  recent  Treatise  on  Equity.  It  is 
this — that  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  in  cases  where 
a  plain,  adequate,  and  complete  remedy  cannot  be  had  in  the 
-common  law  courts.  The  remedy  must  be  plain,  for  if  it  be 
doubtful  and  obscure  at  law,  equity  will  assert  a  jurisdiction. 
It  must  be  adequate,  for  if  at  law  it  fall  short  of  what  the  party 
is  entitled  to,  that  founds  a  jurisdiction  in  equity ;  and  it 
must  be  complete,  that  is,  it  must  attain  the  full  end  and 
justice  of  the  case,  it  must  reach  the  whole  mischief  and 
secure  the  whole  right  of  the  party  present  and  future,  other- 
wise equity  will  interpose  ana  give  relief.  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  is  sometimes  concurrent  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law ;  sometimes  assistant  to  it ;  and 
sometimes  exclusive.  It  exercises  concurrent  jurisdiction 
in  cases  where  the  rights  are  purely  of  a  legal  nature,  but 
where  other  and  more  efficient  aid  is  required  than  a  court 
of  law  can  afford.  In  some  of  these  cases  courts  of  law 
formerly  refused  all  redress,  but  now  will  grant  it.  For 
strict  law  comprehending  established  rules,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  equity  being  called  into  action  when  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  rendered  an  exception  to  those  rules  neces- 
sary, successive  exceptions  on  the  same  grounds  became 
the  foundation  of  a  general  principle,  and  could  no  longer 
be  considered  as  a  singular  interposition.  Thus  law  and 
equity  are  in  continual  progression,  and  the  former  is  con- 
stantly gaining  ground  upon  the  latter.  Every  new  and 
extraordinary  interposition  is  by  length  of  time  converted 
into  an  old  rule ;  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  strict  law  was 
formerly  considered  as  equity,  and  the  equitable  decisions  of 
this  age  will  unavoidably  be  ranked  under  the  strict  law  of 
the  next.  (Prof.  Millar's  View  of  the  Eng.  Govt)  But  the 
jurisdiction  having  been  once  justly  acquired  at  a  time 
when  there  was  no  such  redress  at  law,  it  is  not  now  relin- 
quished by  the  courts  of  equity. 

The  most  common  exercise  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
is  in  cases  of  account,  accident,  dower,  fraud,  mistake,  part- 
nership, and  partition.  In  many  cases  which  fall  under 
these  heads,  and  especially  in  some  cases  of  fraud,  mistake, 
and  accident,  courts  of  law  cannot  and  do  not  afford  any 
redress :  in  others  they  do,  but  not  in  so  complete  a  manner 
as  a  court  of  equity. 

A  court  of  equity  is  also  assistant  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  of  law  in  cases  where  the  latter  have  no 
like  authority.  It  will  remove  legal  impediments  to  the 
fair  decision  of  a  question  depending  at  law,  as  by  restrain- 
ing a  party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a  trial,  some  title 
or  claim  which  would  prevent  the  fair  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute ;  by  compelling  him  to  discover,  upon  his 
own  oath,  facts  which  are  material  to  the  right  of  the  other 
party,  but  whieh  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  him  to  dis- 
close ;  by  perpetuating,  that  is,  by  taking;  and  keeping  in  its 
custody,  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  which  is  in  danger  of 
being  lost  before  the  matter  can  be  tried ;  and  by  providing 
for  the  safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litigation.  It 
will  also  counteract  and  controul  fraudulent  judgments,  by 
lestraining  the  parties  from  insisting  upon  them. 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  chiefly 
exercised  in  cases  of  merely  equitable  rights,  that  is,  such 
rights  as  are  not  recognised  in  courts  of  law.  Most  cases 
of  trust  and  confidence  fall  under  this  head.  This  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  granting  injunctions  to  pre- 
vent waste  or  irreparable  injury ;  to  secure  a  settied  right, 
or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigation  ;  in  appointing  re- 
ceivers of  property,  which  is  in  danger  of  being  misap- 
plied ;  in  compelling  the  surrender  of  securities  improperly 
obtained  ;  in  preventing  a  party  from  leaving  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  in  restraining  any  undue  ex- 
ercise of  a  legal  right ;  in  enforcing  specific  performance 
of  contracts;  in  supplying  the  defective  execution  of  in- 
struments, and  reforming,  that  is,  correcting  and  altering 
them  according  to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  when 
such  intention  can  be  satisfactorily  proved ;  and  in  granting 
nibfin  cases  where  deeds  and  securities  have  .been  lost 


Much  discussion  has  taken  place  and  various  opinions 
have  been  expressed  upon  the  question  whether  it  would  or 
would  not  be  best  to  administer  the  whole  of  remedial  jus- 
tice in  one  court  or  in  one  class  of  courts  without  any  sepa- 
ration or  distinction  of  suits,  or  of  the  forms  or  modes  of  pro- 
cedure and  relief.  Lord  Bacon,  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, has  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  a  separation  of 
the  administration  of  equity  from  that  of  the  common  law 
is  wise  and  convenient  '  All  nations/  says  he,  '  have 
equity,  but  some  have  law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same 
court,  which  is  worse,  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  better ;'  and  again,  *  In  some  states, 
that  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according  to  equity  and 
moral  right,  and  that  which  decrees  according  to  strict 
right,  is  committed  to  the  same  court ;  in  others,  they  are 
committed  to  different  courts.  We  entirely  opine  for  the 
separation  of  the  courts ;  for  the  distinction  of  the  cases  will 
not  long  be  attended  to  if  the  jurisdictions  meet  in  the  same 
person ;  and  the  will  of  the  judge  will  then  master  the  law.' 

Lord  Hardwicke  held  the  same  opinion.  Lord  Mans- 
field, it  is  to  be  presumed,  thought  otherwise,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  introduce  equitable  doctrines  into  the  courts  of 
law.  The  old  strictness  has  however  been  restored.  His 
successor,  Lord  Kenyon,  made  use  of  these  expressions: 
4  If  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  form  a  system  of  jurisprudence, 
whether  or  not  I  should  have  thought  it  advisable  to  esta- 
blish different  courts,  with  different  jurisdictions,  and  go- 
verned by  different  rules,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say ;  but 
influenced  as  I  am  by  certain  prejudices  that  have  become 
inveterate  with  those  who  comply  with  the  systems  they 
find  established,  I  find  that  in  these  courts,  proceeding  by 
different  rules,  a  certain  combined  system  of  jurisprudence 
has  been  framed  most  beneficial  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  which  I  hope  I  may  be  indulgea  in  supposing 
has  never  yet  been  equalled  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Our  courts  of  law  only  consider  legal  rights ;  our  courts  of 
equity  have  other  rules,  by  which  they  sometimes  super- 
sede strict  legal  rules,  and  in  so  doing  they  act  most  bene- 
ficially for  the  subject.'  In  this  country  the  principle 
of  separating  jurisdictions  has  been  largely  acted  upon. 
We  have  our  courts  of  equity  and  law ;  our  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  courts,  and  courts  of  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
jurisdiction ;  indeed  until  lately  our  several  courts  of  law 
had,  in  principle,  jurisdiction  only  over  certain  specified 
classes  of  suits.  In  countries  governed  by  the  civil  law, 
the  practice  has  in  general  been  the  other  way.  Bat 
whether  the  one  opinion  or  the  other  be  most  correct  in 
theory,  the  system  adopted  by  every  nation  has  been  mainly 
influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  own  institutions,  habits, 
and  circumstances,  and  the  forms  of  its  remedial  justice. 
In  all  such  cases  the  separation  or  union  of  the  equitable 
and  legal  jurisdiction  must  be  a  mixed  question  of  publk 
policy  and  private  convenience. 

In  some  of  the  American  states,  the  administration  of 
law  and  equity  is  perfectly  distinct ;  in  others  the  admi- 
nistration of  equity  is  only  partially  committed  to  distinct 
courts ;  in  a  third  class  the  two  jurisdictions  are  vested  in 
one  and  the  same  tribunal ;  and  in  a  fourth  there  are  no 
courts  exercising  an  equitable  jurisdiction. 

In  most  of  our  colonies  the  governor  is  invested  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  chancellor ;  but  in  some  of  the  greatest 
importance  where  a  judicial  establishment  of  some  magni- 
tude is  maintained,  the  chief  or  supreme  court  is  invested 
with  the  chancery  jurisdiction. 

This  attempt  at  the  exposition  of  the  general  principle) 
of  what  in  this  country  is  called  equity  seems  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  to  be  better  suited  to  a  work  of  this 
nature  than  a  full  description  of  the  practice  of,  that  is, 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  in,  a  court  of  equity. 
The  practice  or  procedure  of  any  court  can  hardly  be 
made  intelligible  to  any  person  but  one  who  knows  some- 
thing of  it  by  experience ;  and  any  technical  description 
of  it  is  useless  unless  it  is  minutely  and  circumstantially 
exact.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  in  addition  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  belong  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity,  all  persons  should  have  some  clear 
notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  between 

Earties  to  a  suit  in  equity  are  brought  before  the  court,  and 
y  what  kind  of  proof  or  evidence  they  are  established.  It 
may  also  be  useful  that  persons  should  have  a  general,  and 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  such  questions  of  fact  are  put  in  issue,  and  proved 
in  our  courts  of  law  and  equity.  The  following  short  outline 
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of  the  course  of  proceeding  in  a  suit  of  chancery,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  articles  in  this  work*  sucii  as  Chan- 
cellor, Chancery,  Deposition,  Evidence,  and  Plead- 
ing, may  probably,  so  far  as  it  goes,  give  somewhat  more 
information  on  the  subject  of  equity  jurisdiction  titan  is 
found  in  books  not  strictly  professional. 

A  suit  on  the  Equity  side  of  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
exchequer  is  commenced  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  the  chancellor  and  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, containing  a  statement  of  the  plaintiffs  case,  and  pray- 
for   such  relief  as  he  may  consider  himself  entitle!  to 
receive.    This  petition  is  technically  called  a  Bill,  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  declaration  at  common  law  [Declara- 
tion]; but  if  the  suit  is  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  or 
i  rharity,  or  any  of  the  objects  under  the  peculiar  p* 
ti'iriof  the  crown,  the  petition  is  in  the  form  of  a  narrative 
T  the  facts  by  the  attorney  general,  and  is  called  an  infor- 
mation.   There  is  also  a  petition  termed  an  information  and 
bill,  which   is  where  the  attorney  general,  at  the  relation 
(that  is,  the  information)   of  a  third  person  (thence  called 
the  relator),  informs  the  court  of  the  facts  which  he  thinks 
ares  fit  subject  of  inquiry.     The  practice  which  governs  nit 
these  proceedings  is  the  same.     It  is  the  practice  at  the  end 
Or  the  statement  in  a  bill  to  add  what  is  called  the  interro- 
n^  part,  which  consists  of  ihe  statements  of  the  bill 
thrown   into  the  form  of  distinct  questions,  and   often  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  great  length  and  particularity.  Thesiate- 
Qtl  in  Jlie  bill  are  not  made  upon  oath  ;  and  further,  in 
r  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  discovery  from  the  defend- 
ant, both  as  regards  the  com  plaint  and  the  supposed  defence, 
various  allegations  are  made  in  many  cases  from  DMfwCQtliec- 
1  this  practice,  it  has  been  considered  after  much 
tired  discussion,  tends  to  the  due  administration  ofjvis- 
iee;  for  though  doubtless  many  frivolous  suits  are  initi- 
ated, yet,  from  the   nature  of  caLses  of  fraud  and    cone  al- 
ment,  the  plaintiff  is  often  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  case,  and  frames  his  bill  in  various  forms  so  as  to  elicit 
felB  the  defendant  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth.     Bills  of 
ire  culled  original  bilffl,  and    either  may  be  for 
liecp  very  a  0  r  fo  r  d  i sco  ve ry  m  e  r e  1  y . 

i  the  lull  is  placed  on  the  records  of  the  murt  it  is 
aid  to  bo  filed,  and  the  writ  of  subpama  issues   command- 
in  %  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer  the  allegations  of 
the  bill  within  a  certain  time. 

If.  upon  the  foe  of  the  bill,  it  should  appear  that  the 
plaintiff  ts  not  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed  for  as  against 
idant,  the  defendant  may  demur,  that  is,  den 
ncht  of  the  court  upon  the  statement  made  bj  the 
tainting  whether  the  suit  shall  proceed  [Demurrkr] ;  and  if 
irent  upon  the  lull,  should  evist  why  the 
lid  he  either  dismissed,  delayed,  or  tared,  (herb  : 
ay  put  in  a  pie*,  slating  such  matter,  and  demanding 
■•nent  of  the  court  as  in  the  case  of  a  demurrer, 
lot  if  neither  of  these  modes  of  defence  are  applicable,  and 
lie  defendant  cannot  disclaim  [Disclaimer],  he  must 
[on  oath  the  interrogatories  in  the  hill  according  to 
the  best  of  his  knourtedgt,  remembrance,  infnrmutirm,  and 
hehtf.  This  mode  of  defence  is  styled  an  Answer.  All  or 
any  of  these  several  modes  of  defence  may  boused  together, 
tf  applied  to  separate  and  distinct  parts  of  the  case  made  by 
the  plaintiff. 

In  the  su<  tagei  of  a  suit,   references  as  to  the 

pleadings,  and  as  to  facta,  may  be  made  to  the  Masters  of 
the  court;  as  for  instance,  if  any  improper  statements  be 
made  reflecting  upon   the  character  of  either  party,  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  suit,  the  pleading  maybe 
referred  to  the  master  Tor  scandal;  if  there  be  long  and 
rrelevant  statements,  not  concerning  the  matter  in  ques- 
>n,  a  reference  may  be  made  for  impertinence,  and  the 
natier   so   complained   of  as   scandalous  or    impertinent 
nay   be  expunged  at  the   expense  of  the  party  in  fault 
Lgpin«  if  the  defendant  does  not  answer  the  bill  with  sufii- 
ntiffmay  except  to  the  answer  for 
uid  this  question  ^decided  by  the  masters,  in 
hancery,  but  by  the  court  in  the  exchequer.     If 
the  MlSWer  is  decided  to  he  insufficient  the  defendant  i 
■BftWer  further- 
It  frequently  happens  that  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
from  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  the  deaths  and  mar- 
riages of  parties,  and  other  causes,  the  pleadings  become 
defective,  and  in  these  cases   it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
new   matter,   or,  parties   becoming   interested,   before   the 


ferring  to  the  previous  proceedings,  and  being  in  fact  i 
a  continuation   of  them,   which  are   called  supplemental 
bills,  bills  of  revivor,  or  bills  of  revivor  and   supplem- 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  which  the; 
tended  to  supply.     These  bills  are  called  hills  not  original. 

There  ihd  a  third  class,  called  bilis,  in  the  nature  of 
original  bills,  which  are  occasioned  by  former  bills,  such  as 
cross  bills,  which  are  filed  by  the  defendant  to  an  original 
hill  against  the  plaintiff  to  the  some  bill,  touching  some 
matter  in  litigation  in  the  first  bill,  as  where  a  discovery  is 
necessary  from  the  plaintiff  in  order  that  the  defendant 
may  obtain  complete  justice.  There  are  also  bills  of  re\  iew, 
to  examine  a  decree  upon  the  discovery  of  new  matter,  &c, 
and  several  others.  Upon  both  these  latter  descriptions  of 
bills  the  same  pleadings  and  proceedings  may  follow  as  to 
an  original  bill. 

Pleas  and  demurrers  are  at  once  argued  before  the  courl : 
if  allowed,  the  suit,  or  so  much  of  it  as  ifl  covered  by  the 
demurrer  or  plea,  is  at  an  end,  though  the  court  will  gene- 
rally permit  the  plaintiff  to  amend  his  bill  where  it  ■  tiol 
apparent  from  his  own  statement  that  he  cannot  make  any 
case  against  the  defendant ;  otherwise  the  only  object  at- 
tained by  the  demurrer  or  plea  would  be  to  drive  the 
plaintiff  to  file  a  new  bill,  omitting  or  amending  the  ob- 
jectionable part.  But  if  the  demurrer  or  plea  is  overruled, 
the  defendant  is  compelled  to  answer  fully,  just  as  if  he  had 
not  demurred  or  pleaded.  When  the  answer  is  filerl,  the 
plaintiff,  if  from  the  disclosure  made  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, may  amend  his  bill,  that  is,  erase  such  part  of  his 
statements  as  he  no  longer  considers  nor  firm  ry.  and  insert 
other  statements  which  may  appear  necessary  to  sustain  bis 
case;  and  the  defendant  must  answer  to  this  new  matter. 

In  cases  where  the  bill  is  for  discover)  only,  and  in  some 
others,   the  an-wer  pul>  an  end  to  the  suit ;  and  when  the 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  obtain  an  injunction,  which  is  granted 
either  upon   nflldawts    before  answer    or  in   default  of  an 
answer,  the  stall  ■  also  ended,  imleaa  the  defendant  d< 
to  dissolve  the  injunction.  But  where  a  decree  is  ncees-ary, 
the  cause  must  come  on   to  be  heard  either  upon  e\  id- 
taken  before  the  examiners  of  the  court  or  conn 
pointed  for  the  purpose  [Deposition,  Evidence];  or  where 
the  plaintiff  considers  the  disclosures  in  the  answer  sufficient, 
beard   upon  bill  and  answer  alone,  without 
furl  her  evidence,  nud  tail  is  at  the  plaintiff's  discn 

The  cause  is  heard   in  its  turn   bl  I   r  of  the  r 

or  the  vice-chancellor,   if  instituted   in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, for  the  lord  chancellor  rarely  beat 
instance  [i  n  ikcxbi  ] ;  \ 

by  the  chief  baron  sifting  in  equity,  or  bj  ani  othei  ol 
rtiog  for  him,  as  now  authorised  by  Act  of  Plat 
dMUt.      If  the  nature  of  the  suit  admits,  a  final  denee  ■> 
made;  or  it  an\  further  inquiry  be  i  >r  any  accounts 

are  to  be  taken  I  are  made  to  the  m 

The  master  being  attended  by  the  parties  or  their  a<2 
makes  Ins  report ;  and  the  cause  again  comes  on  in  its"  turn 
heard  upon  further  directions   (as  it  is  called),   when 
the  like  principles  prevail  as  at  the  hearing. 

This  is  flu  lora  of  the  simplest  suit  in  equity,  and  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  successive  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken;  but  generally  suits  are  of  a  far  more  complies 
character.  Many  special  applications  to  the  court  may 
become  necessary  at  various  stages  before  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  hearing:  and  when  reference  is  made  to  the  master,  the 
inquiries  to  be  prosecuted  before  him  may  be  entangled  in 
the  greatest  confusion;  and  even  when  he  ha>  made  bil 
report,  either  party  may  except  to  it,  and  have  his  ex 
argued  before  the  court.     Also  when  th  heard  «»n 

further  directions,  other  references  to  the  nii<-t«  i   m.iv  be 
found  to  be  necessary,  or  mav  arise  out  of  the 

■■•!  in  his  report;  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit  mav 
inch  as  to  prevent  an  immediate  and  final  d< 

i titled    tor  life   to  the  interest  of  m  I  the 

ms  to  take  after  him  may  not  r  ma\  !• 

Hints.     In   these  aud  many  other  rl  makes 

such    decree   as   may  be   necessary,   and  retains  the 

crty  to  any  parlies  interested  to  apply  to  the  C 
for  direct!  v  become  to  time. 

It  is  imp  re  to  give  an  adequate  the 

various  and  complical 

which  the  inreresi   and  rights  of  al  rod 

the  rao«!  embarrassed  affairs  are  arrange  dile 
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Those  who  wish  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  in  a  suit  in  Chancery  may  consult  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  Treatise  on  Pleading;  Bcames  on  Pleas;  and  the 
various  books  on  Chancery  Practice. 

The  principal  English  treatises  on  Equity  are  those  of 
Mr.  Maddock  and  Mr.  Fonblanque :  the  former  treats  of  his 
subject  under  heads  devoted  to  the  several  subject  matters 
cognizable  in  courts  of  equity ;  the  latter  considers  it  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  courts  of  law,  as 
concurrent,  assistant,  exclusive.    The  American  treatise  of 
Mr.  Justice  Story  unites  these  two  modes,  and  explains 
the  subject  in  a  masterly  and  scientific  manner. 
EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION.    [Mortgage] 
EQUIVALENTS,  CHEMICAL.    [Atomic  Theory.] 
EQUU'LEUS  (the  little  horse),  a  constellation  of  Pto- 
lemy surrounded    by  Pegasus,  Vulpecula,    Aquila,    and 
Capricomus. 
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EQUU'LEUS  PICTO'RIS  ("the  painter's  horse,  or  easel), 
a  constellation  of  Lacaille,  situated  close  to  the  principal 
star  of  Argo.  [Canopus.]  Its  principal  star  (a)  is  583  of 
Lacaille,  and  856  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Astronomical 
Society. 

EQUUS.    [Horse.] 

ERA.    UEn^l 

ERA'NTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  acanthaceous  plants  with 
showy  purple  flowers,  some  of  whose  species  are  occasionally 
seen  in  hot-houses  in  this  country.  It  has  a  salver-shaped 
corolla  with  a  five-cleft  nearly  equal  limb,  a  four-parted  equal 
calyx,  and  only  two  out  of  its  four  stamens  fertile.  Eran- 
themum  pulchellum  and  bicolorare  the  handsomest  species 
in  cultivation,  and  when  skilfully  managed  produce  a  very 
striking  appearance. 

ERANTHIS,  a  small  genus  cut  off  from  the  old  Hel- 
Jeborus,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a  deciduous  calyx, 
stalked  capsules,  an  involucre  to  the  flowers,  and  a  totally 
different  habit.  E.  hyemalis,  or  Winter  Aconite,  is  a  small 
stemless,  tuberous,  herbaceous  plant,  inhabiting  shady 
places  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe,  and  rendering  our 
gardens  gay  in  the  earliest  spring  witn  its  cups  of  bright  yel- 
low. It  has  peltate,  many-cut,  pale  green,  smooth  leaves, 
and  a  single  flowered  scape  only  a  few  inches  high. 

Another  species,  E.  sibirica,  inhabits  Siberia,  but  has  not 
yet  found  its  way  into  our  gardens. 

ERASMUS  was  born  October  28,  1467,  at  Rotterdam, 
where  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  him,  erected  in  1G22,  still 
stands,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  citizen  of 
Gouda,  named  Gcrrit  (Gerard),  which,  according  to  a 
pedantic  fashion  of  the  day,  he  translated  doubly  into  De- 
siderius  Erasmus ;  and  in  future  years  he  found  time  to  la- 
ment his  carelessness  in  calling  himself  Erasmus  instead  of 
by  the  more  accurate  form  Erasmius.  During  his  father's 
life  he  was  well  and  tenderly  educated ;  but  at  the  age  of 
14  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  guardians,  who  wasted 
his  patrimony,  and,  to  conceal  their  peculations,  drove  him, 
very  unwillingly,  into  a  monastery.  He  took  the  vows  at 
Stein,  in  1486.  Fortunately  his  skill  in  Latin  caused 
him  to  be  employed  as  private  secretary  to  the  bishop  of 
Cambrai,  who,  in  1496,  at  the  end  of  their  connection, 
authorized  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  monastic  life,  which  he  hated. 
At  Paris  Erasmus  barely  supported  himself  by  taking  pu- 
pils,  in  sickness  and  poverty.    For  many  years  he  led  a 


wandering  life,  relying  on  the  bounty  of  those  patrons  who 
were  attracted  by  his  learning  and  sprightly  wit,  sometimes 
in  France,  sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  in 
England,  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  In  England 
he  became  intimate  with  More,  Colet  dean  of  St.  Paul  s,  and 
other  learned  men,  of  whom  he  has  spoken  in  high  terms 
of  praise :  and  England,  if  any  permanent  establishment 
had  been  offered,  would  have  been  the  home  of  his  choice. 
For  several  years  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study 
of  Greek,  which,  after  ages  of  general  neglect,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  an  object  of  attention.  He  was  autodidacto*, 
self-taught,  he  says :  and  one  of  his  favourite  employments 
was  the  translation  of  short  Greek  treatises  into  Latin, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  improving  himself, 
and  furnishing  him  with  a  number  of  books  to  dedicate  to 
his  wealthy  friends ;  for  in  those  days  the  honour  of  a  dedi- 
cation was  generally  acknowledged  by  a  handsome  present. 
Careless  however  of  economy,  and  not  averse  to  pleasure, 
Erasmus  was  continually  in  want;  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(xii.  21)  he  duns  Colet  for  fifteen  angels,  promised  as  tbe 
price  of  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  'be  Copia  Ver- 
borum.' 

In  1506  Erasmus  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  during  which 
he  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  II.  a  dispensation  from  his 
monastic  vows.  At  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Padua,  he  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  Greek  under  the  instruction  of 
the  best  Greek  and  Italian  scholars.  At  Rome  he  met  with 
a  flattering  reception,  and  promises  of  high  advancement; 
but  having  engaged  to  return  to  England,  be  did  so  in  1510, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  recent  accession  of  Henry  VIII, 
with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  correspon- 
dence, would  ensure  to  bim  an  honourable  provision.  During 
this  visit  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge,  where  be 
was  appointed  Lady  Margaret  professor  (in  divinity}  and  also 
lectured  on  Greek ;  his  lodging  was  in  Queen's  College,  in 
tbe  grounds  of  which  Erasmus  Walk  is  still  shown.  But 
not  finding  his  expectations  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  the  archduke,  afterwards  Charles 
V.,  and  went  to  Brabant  in  1 514,  with  the  office  of  counsellor, 
and  a  salary  of  200  florins.  After  this  we  find  him  resident 
sometimes  in  the  Netherlands,  sometimes  at  Basle,  where 
the  great  work,  in  which  he  had  been  many  years  engaged, 
the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  was  pub- 
lished in  1516,  accompanied  by  a  new*  Latin  translation. 
Some  amusing  specimens  of  the  objections  made  to  this 
undertaking  by  the  ignorant  clergy  will  be  found  in  his 
Letters  (vi.  2). 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  Erasmus,  who,  in  his 
witty  writings  had  exposed  many  abuses  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church,  especially  those  connected  with  the  monastic 
system,  was  much  embarrassed.  It  is  clear  that  at  heart 
he  went  a  long  way  with  the  reformers,  whose  tenets  be 
cautiously  abstains  from  censuring,  even  in  letters  to  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  where  he  speaks  of  Luther  himself  in 
no  very  friendly  terms.  But  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  dis- 
inclined to  sacrifice  either  life  or  comfort  to  his  opinions,  for 
he  says  of  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
*  Even  if  Luther  had  spoken  everything  in  the  most  unob- 
jectionable manner,  I  had  no  inclination  to  die  for  the  sake 
of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the  courage  to  make  a  mar- 
tyr :  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  should 
imitate  St.  Peter.'  This  backwardness  brought  on  him 
some  harsh  rebukes  from  Luther,  who  nevertheless  had  in 
esteem  for  his  person  as  well  as  a  regard  for  his  talent*: 
and  calls  him,  in  a  letter  written  in  1519  (vi.  3)  '  Decus  nos- 
trum et  spes  nostra'  ('our  glory  and  our  hope').  Neither 
did  the  zealots  of  the  other  side  regard  bim  with  more 
favour.  Erasmus,  it  was  said,  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther 
hatched  it ;  and  no  doubt  the  pungency  of  his  satire  had  its 
effect  in  opening  men's  eyes,  and  preparing  for  the  graver 
warfare  of  the  great  reformer. 

He  removed  to  Basle  in  1521,  where,  in  1522,  his  cele- 
brated •  Colloquies'  were  published.  They  were  composed 
ostensibly  to  supply  young  persons  with  an  easy  school-book 
in  the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  teach  them 
religion  and  morals.  For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
language  this  little  book  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted :  it 
was  long  used  for  this  purpose  in  England,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  which  it  was,  till  very  lately,  in  use,  and  peibaps 
still  is  in  some  places.  In  these  Colloquies,  whi?h  are  ge- 
nerally very  amusing,  Erasmus  lias  made  some  of  his  smart- 
est attacks  on  various  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.     On  this  account  the  book  was  prohibited.  In 
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29  Erasmus  removed  to  Freiburg,  when  the  reformed 

quired  the  ascendancy  in  Basle  \  for  to  the  last  be 

>  ual  adherence  at  least  to  the  antient 

lib      But  iu    la.ta  he   returned  to  his  former  \>\~ 

ode,  ev  the  presence  of  his  most  i 

ifjDda,  in  hope  of  renovating  his  declining  health.    About 

i*  time  be  peet  from  Pope 

ul  III.,  who  jrave  him  a  benefice,  and  expressed  the  in- 

ntion  of  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.     But  these 

came  too  late  to  benefit  bim.     He  died  at  Basle, 

ulv  I8|  1J>  n  enduring  reputation  as  the  first 

lot  hi*  age,  the  man  of  m  ■]  karuJujz,  tad  the 

Lost  active  and  serviceable  instrument  in  bringing  about 

e  revival  of  sound  learning.     Nor  were  his  contributions 

all  towards  the  success  of  the  Reformation:  he  was  an 

ie  sapper,  thou i:'  to  itOXTfl  the  breach 

ith  Luther  and  his  associates. 

His   Encomium    Moria?,  *  Praise  of  Folly,1   written   in 

upland  in   15H),  a  very  witty  production,  was  meant  to 

a  there  are  fools  in  all  places,  however  high,  even 

the  court  of  Rome.     It  had  a  great  run,  and  Leo  X,  is 

id  to  have  been  much  amused  by  it ;  but  at  the  same 

me  it  made  its  author  many  enemies  among  those  who 

>ved  the  abuses  or  were  too  fond  to  see  the  faults  of  the 

urch,  and  did  more  than  any  of  his  works,  except  the 

lloqa  the  ohargs  of  heterodoxy  on  him,    The 

AduLria'  (1498),  a  large  collection  of  proverbs,  explained 

pod  euiiimcntcd  upon  with  greai  learning,  is  another  of  his 

interesting  works*    ■ 'Enchiridion  Uilitis  Chrii 

>  is  a  valuable  manual  of  practical  religion  ;  tlu 

an  elegant  and  itingiag  satire  on  the  folly  of 

pedants  who,  with  a  blind  devotion,  refused  to  use  in 

their  compositions  any  words  or  phriSSS  Dot  to  he  found  m 

Erasmus's  own  Latin  stj  le  is  clear  and  elegant;  not 

.ways  strictly  classical,  but  like  that  of  one  who  spoke  and 

in  as  readily  as  his  mother  tonguo. 

rs,  comprising  those  of  many   learned  m 
,  form  a  most  valuable  and  amusing  collection   lo 
bo  are  interested  in  the  manner 
rie-  in  which  re  written;  and  several  of 

them   in   particular  are  highly  valuable  to  Boglishllli 
containing  a  picture  of  the  manner',  of  the  English  of  that 

Of  his  numerous  works,  those  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  most  likely  to  he  read  with  pleasure  iu  the  presen.1 
the  rest  of  them  consist   chiefly  of  translations,   theology] 
grammar,  and  occasional  treatises  addressed  to  hi>  fi 
I  patrons. 

Itis  greatest  work  however  was  the  edition  of  the  New 
iment,  in  Greek,  from  manuscripts,  for  the  first  t 
for  though  that  portion  of  Scripture  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
pi  utensian  Polyglot  so  early  as  1514,  it  was  not  pun 
till  1622;  while  the  Editio  Prinoeps  of  Erasmus  was  pub- 
lished in  1516-     It  is  much  commended  by  Miehaelis,  who 

I,  '  Natural  abilities,  profound  learning,  a  rnidui. 
delecting  errors,  with  every  qualification  that  is  requisite  to 
produce  critical  sagacity,  Erasmus  possessed  in  the  highest 
and  perhaps  there  never  existed  a  more  able  editor 
of  the  New  Testament.'     As  an  edition  for  conmioQ 
however,  it  is  of  course  superseded,  in  con*  of  the 

Limulatetl  knowledge  urers,  and  the  great 

improvement  in  biblical  criticism. 

Erasmus  superintended  the  first  Greek  edition  of  the 

> Geography  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  prhr 
The  edition  was  founded  on  goo  a 
•.-on  tains  numerous  typographical  en 
Tbei  i  of  Erasmus  by  Knight  and  by  Leolerc 

ilic  taster  of  whom  published  a  complete  edition  of  but 
works;   and  there  are  eopioui  in  most  of  the  bio- 

raplncai  dictionaries.     Rurigny's  *  Vie  d'Erosiuc,' 

0*,  is  strongly  recommended,  a*  contain  me,  m 
>elf  a  literary  history  of  Krasmus's  time. 
At  Basle  there  is  a  portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Holbein  I 

there  is  one  also  in  the  hall  of  Q  Liege, 

smbriilge,  but  by  what  ar;  ,ve  noi  been  able  to 

arn.     The  last  edition  of  the  complete  works  i 
that  of  Leyden,  by   Leclerc,   1703,  10 
Liuud  in  ele 
E'RATO.    [Musks,  j 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  distinguished  eontempotao  of 
Archimedes,  is  stated  to  have  been  born  at  ( Syrene  is 
year  276  bx-     He  possessed  a  \  its  seldom 

united  in  the  same  individual,  but  not  all  in  the  same 
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nent  degree;  his  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geogra 
phical  labours,  are  those  which  have  rescued  his  name  from 
oblivion. 

The  Alexandrian  ichool  i  which   flourished 

under  ihe  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  produced  llmooha 
and  An>iy]his,  whose solstiotal  observations,  made  proi 
by  the  shadows  of  a  guutnon,  the  arnnllary  circles 

imitative  of  tl,  iial  vault,  retained  consider- 

able  credit   for  centuries   afterwards,  though    from   th 

bods  of  observation   they  must  have  been  extremely 
nnle  und  imperfect. 

Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  advantages  arising  from 

the  instruments  and  observations  of  his  predecessors,  but 
the  great  Alexandrian  library,  winch  probably  contained 
all  tile  Pbffmjcian,  ChaldaJC,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  lean 
of  the  time,  was  entrusted  to  his  superintendence  by  the 
third  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  who  invited  him  to  Alexandria; 
and  We  have  proof  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain 
lo  us  of  this  great  man,  that  these  advantages  were  duly 
cultivated  to  his  own  happiness  and  the  progress  of  infant 
astronomy. 

The  only  work  attributed  to  Eratosthenes  which  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  is  entitled  *  Catasteri&mi,'  and  is 
merely  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  forty-four  constellations, 
and  the  situations  in  each  constellation  of  the  principal 
stars,  of  which  he  enumerates  nearly  five  hundred,  Out 
without   one  roferc  Element:  we 

find  Hipparchus  quoted  in  it,  and  mention  made  of  the 
motion  01  the  pole,  tint  of  the  polar  star  having  been  le- 
i>ed  by  Pytheas,  Those  ci  renin  stances,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  vagueness  of  the  descriptions,  render  its 
genuineness  extremely  doubtful;  at  all  events  it  is  a  work 
of  little  Value,     It    may  be  seen  in   tli  edition  of 

*  Aral  us,*  and  was  republished  by  Shauhaeh,  with  notes  by 
Hey ne  (Gbtt.,  17U5K  A  more  correct  edition  of  the  text 
was  published  by  F.  K.  Matthias,  in  his  edition  of  Araius, 
Frankfort,  1817,  gvo. 

If   Eratosthenes  be   really  the   author   of  the    fn  , 

-mi/  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  us  a 

*  vade  me-cum/  fur  we  find  him  engaged  in  astronomical 
researches  far  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 
By  his  observations  he  determined  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tropics  that  is*  twice  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
was  y  of  an  entire  circumference,  or  47°  42'  3'J">  which 
makes  the  obliquity  to  be  23°  51'  11*". 5,  nearly  the  BOON 
that  supposed  by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  As  the  means 
of  oil  -ere  at  that  lime  very  imperfect,  the  instru- 
ments divided  only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  corrections  for 
the  creator  refraction  at  the  win 

of  the  POlsf  disc,  &e.f  then  unknown,  we  must  regard  this 
conclusion  u  highly  creditable  to  Eralostheii' 
His  next  achievement  was  to  measure  the  circuc 

ih.      He  knew  that   at  Sycne  (now  Assouan) 
the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon  in  the  summer  solstice;  while 
at  Alexandria,  at  the  same  moment,  it  was  below  the  zenith 
ieth  part  of  a  circumference J  the  two  places  are 
nearly  on  the  same  meridian  (error  2°);    neglecting  the 
parallax,  he  concluded  that  the  d  ui  Alex- 

andria to  the  fiftieth  part  of  the 

Of  the  earth;    thin  distance  lie  estimated  at    5000  ltd 
which  gives  250,000  stadia  lbr  the  circumfen  fol- 

lowing diagram  will  explain  the  principle  of  this  ail] 
ment, 
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G  the  centre  of  the  earth,  A  Alexandria,  *  Syene,  S  the 
gun,  <  ZAS  the  ^  of  four  right  angles,  <  ASC  the  sun's 

Sirallax,  which  is  very  small :  /.  <  ACS  is  very  nearly  = 
AS;  therefore  distance  A*C  =  A  of  circumference  of 
earth. 

Thus  Eratosthenes  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a 
method  for  finding  the  circumference  of  tne  earth.  But 
his  data  were  not  sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  means 
of  measuring  the  distance  A*  with  sufficient  precision. 

Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and  Scaliger,  in  his 
commentary  on  Manilius,  gives  some  fragments  of  a  poem 
attributed  to  him,  entitled  '  Hermes,  or  de  Zonis,'  one  of 
which  is  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  zones :  it  is  not 
improbable  that  these  are  authentic:  the  chroniclers  as 
well  as  philosophers  of  all  nations,  in  a  state  of  incipient  civil- 
ization, have  called  in  the  aid  of  metre  to  popularize  their 
labours.  Eratosthenes  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
versifier  rather  than  a  poet,  like  his  precursor  Manetho, 
who  wrote  'AiroriXeff/wirucd  (effects  or  influences),  a  mixture 
of  astrology  and  astronomy ;  one  of  whose  lines,  containing 
the  names  of  the  sun  and  planets,  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen— 

Zeflc  *Apijc  Hariri  M^vi;  Kp6voc  "HXioc  'Bpjiifc. 

The  wretched  doggrel  arising  from  forcing  names,  scientific 
terms  and  reasonings  into  verse,  may  be  judged  by  some  | 
ridiculous  productions  of  the  kind  in  our  own  language. 

That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geometer  we  cannot 
doubl,  from  his  still  extant  solution  of  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals,  preserved  by  Theon,  ana  a  lost  treatise 
quoted  by  Pappus, '  De  Locis  ad  Medietates,'  on  which  Mon- 
tucla  has  offered  some  conjectures, '  Histoire  des  Math.,' 
an.  vii.,  p.  280. 

Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography.  His  work  on 
this  subject,  intitled  *  Geographica "  {Tto>ypa$tic6),  was  di- 
vided into  three  hooks.  The  first  book  contained  a  history 
of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the  authorities  used  by 
him,  and  the  elements  of  physical  geography.  The  second 
book  treated  of  mathematical  geography,  and  contained  the 
method  above  explained,  by  which  he  determined  the 
earth's  circumference.  The  third  hook  contained  the  po- 
litical or  historical  geography,  arranged  according  to  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  known  globe,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Libya.  The  whole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map 
of  the  known  world.  The  geography  of  Eratosthenes  is 
lost ;  the  fragments  which  remain  have  been  chiefly  pre- 
served by  Strabo,  who  was  doubtless  much  indebted  to  him. 

Eratosthenes  also  busied  himself  with  chronology.  The 
reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  his  Greek  chronology  in 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici ;  and  on  his  list  of  Theban  lungs, 
by  R.  Rask,  m  his  little  work  on  the  antient  Egyptian 
chronology,  German  translation,  Alton  a,  1830. 

The  properties  of  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  phi- 
losophers from  the  earliest  period,  and  Eratosthenes  also 
distinguished  himself  in  this  branch  by  a  work  which  he 
denominated  Kforivov,  Cribrum,  or  Sieve,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  separate  prime  from  composite  numbers,  a 
ourious  memoir  on  which  was  published  by  Horsley  in  the 
1  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1772.  The  principle  of  the 
method  is  to  reject  all  the  multiples  of  the  primes,  tabu- 
lating first  all  the  odd  numbers ;  the  multiples  of  3  will  be 
found  with  intervals  of  two  places,  those  of  5  with  intervals 
of  4,  and  by  placing  a  mark  over  each  such  multiple,  none 
but  prime  numbers  will  remain  after  this  sifting.  The  same 
method,  which  is  indeed  indirect,  hut  comparatively  rapid 
in  application,  has  been  employed  by  Ladislaus  Chernac,  in 
forming  a  table  of  primes  from  1  to  1,020,000,  in  a  treatise 
published  in  1811 ;  the  following  example  will  explain  the 
method : — 

3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  13, 15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29,  31,  33,  35,  37, 

3*9,  41,43,  45,  47,49. 

By  actually  trying  this  method  it  will  be  seen  how  readily 
the  composite  numbers  are  marked  out,  and  we  may  ter- 
minate the  operation  when  our  commencing  number  ex- 
ceeds a  third  of  the  last  number  in  the  table. 

E\atosthenes  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and 
ultimately  becoming  weary  of  life,  died  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion. (Suidas,  Eratosthenes.)  Montucla,  with  his  usual 
lnYw.te,  says,  it  would  have  been  more  philosophical  to 
"/, /;*  death  4  de  pied  ferine.' 


(Montucla,  Histoire  des  Math.,  p.  239  ;  Delambre,  Hist 
de  PAsironomie  Ancienne,  p.  86  ;  Lalande,  Bibl.  Astron.  in 
art ;  Sententue  Gr.  et  Lot.  in  PbetisMui.,  Radulphi  Wm- 
tertoni,  Cambridge,  1 700 ;  Fragmenta  Gr.  et  Lat^  by 
Shaubach,  Gottingen ;  Aratus,  Oxford  ed.,  B72 ;  Horsiest 
Tracts  and  Memoir  in  Phil.  Trans.,  1772;  Catasterwm, 
Heyne ;  Cribrum  Arith.t  by  L.  Chernac ;  Geographicorum 
Fragmenta,  1787;  Eutocius'  Commentary  on  Archimedes. 
The  last  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Eratosthenes  is  by 
Bernhardy,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo.:  this  edition  does  not  contain 
the  Catasterismi.    See  Cleomedes.) 

ERBIL.  [Arbela.1 

ERCILLA  Y  ZUtf  IGA,  ALONSO,  the  author  of  the 
'  Araucana,'  an  epic  poem,  mentioned  with  high  praise  by 
Hayley  in  his  '  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,'  and  better  known 
out  of  Spain  than  many  other  Spanish  works  of  greater 
merit.  Alonso  was  the  third  son  of  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
Fortun  Garcia,  lord  of  the  castle  of  Ere  ilia,  and  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1533.  His  mother,  Dona  Leonor  de  Zuniga,  be- 
came a  widow  the  following  year,  and  being  appointed 
guarda  damas  to  the  wife  of  Charles  V.,  soon  obtained  for 
her  son  a  place  among  the  pages  of  the  prince  of  Asturias, 
afterwards  Philip  II.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Ercilla  pro- 
bably had  his  genius  awakened  by  attending  that  prince 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  a  pompous 
progress  of  which  the  chronicler  of  Philip  11.,  Calvete  de 
Estrella,  has  left  an  account,  and  in  which  he  has  vividly 
portrayed  the  manners  and  pageants  of  .that  fierce  and  ro- 
mantic age.  Following  Philip  in  his  subsequent  travels, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Mary, 
Ercilla  came  to  England  in  1554.  While  in  London,  be 
heard  of  a  revolt  of  the  brave  Araucanians  (Araucanos) 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  his  military  ardour 
being  excited  by  the  news,  he  volunteered  to  go  to  America 
in  search  of  that  glory  which  he  soon  acquired.  It  was 
amidst  the  incessant  toils  and  dangers  of  a  campaign 
against  barbarians,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with 
nothing  to  write  on  but  small  scraps  of  waste  paper,  and 
often  only  leather,  struggling  at  once  against  enemies  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  that,  for  the  first  time,  an  iron- 
clad poet 

•  Tomando  ora  la  espa<U,ora  la  plum*,* 
attempted  to  describe  in  epic  strains  the  exploits  in  which 
he  himself  participated,  ana  which  he  often  directed.  Thus 
did  Ercilla  write  the  first  part  of  his  '  Araucana,'  so  named 
from  the  war  and  country  of  Arauca,  or  of  the  Auca  people, 
which  means  free.  [Araucanians.]  After  numerous  escapes 
from  the  dangers  of  the  war,  he  was  ordered  to  the  scaffold 
(aj>.  1558)  by  a  young  and  hasty  commander,  who  thought 
he  perceived  a  premeditated  mutiny  in  a  private  quarrel 
which  arose  in  the  American  city  of  Imperial,  white  the 
people  were  celebrating  the  accession  of  Philip  H.  to  the 
crown.  Ercilla,  who  on  that  occasion  had  to  draw  his  sword 
in  defence  of  his  honour  and  life,  was  saved  by  the  timely 
discovery  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  on  him.  Much  impaired  in  health,  although  then 
only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  the  poet-soldier  returned  to 
Spain,  hut  only  to  experience  the  continued  neglect  and 
disdain  of  that  Philip  whom  he  had  served  all  his  life,  whom 
he  had  already  invoked  as  his  Augustus,  and  whom  he  ce- 
lebrated in  the  sequel  of  his  poem.  To  exalt  and  propitiate 
his  reluctant  patron,  he  introduced  into  it  the  episodical 
battles  of  St.  Quentin  and  Lepanto.  The  indignity  which 
he  still  experienced  induced  Ercilla  to  ramble  for  some 
time  over  different  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  only  favour 
he  received  was  from  the  emperor  Rudolph,  who  ap- 
pointed him  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber.  At  last  he 
settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  lingered  in  retirement  and 
penury,  writing  poetry  till  his  death,  the  time  of  which  is 
not  ascertained.  He  was  however  alive  in  1596,  for  Mas- 
quera  de  Figueroa,  in  his '  Comentario  de  DisciplinaMilitar,' 
speaks  of  Ercilla  as  then  engaged  in  celebrating  the  vic- 
tories of  Don  Alvaro  Bazan,  marques  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  a 
poem  which  was  never  published,  and  perhaps  was  left  in- 
complete. The  'Parnaso  Espanol'  contains  also  a  short 
erotic  poem,  written  by  Ercilla  in  his  youth,  and  highly 
commended  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  'Laurel  de  Apolo.' 
But  it  is  only  the  '  Araucana*  which  has  recommended  Er- 
cilla to  posterity.  He  published  the  first  part  alone ;  then 
the  first  and  second  parts  together  in  1 577 ;  and  the  whole 
three  parts  in  1 590,  many  editions  of  which  have  appeared 
successively  in  different  places.  The  severe  censures  passed 
on  this  poem  by  a  host  of  biographers  or  compilers  art  is 
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fkct  only  a  lonsj  Gle  of  repetitions.  Voltaire,  who,  by  hi* 
•Essai  sur  la  Poesie  Epique,' has  made the *Araucana' more 
generally  known,  prefers  the  character  of  Coloeolo  in  the 
second  canto  to  that  of  Nestor  in  the  Iliad.  He  shows 
however,  by  his  swTeepin^  censure  of  the  rest,  and  by  his 
asserting  that  Ercilla  was  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  that 
be  had  not  read  so  far  as  the  seventeenth  canto.  The 
writer  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle/  amidst  .some  very 
fair  and  proper  observations,  and  after  placing  the  *  Aran- 
can  a*  much  above  the  Henriade,  mistakes  the  xxxvi.  and 
xxxvii.,  or  two  last  cantos,  for  its  continuation,  or  the  iv. 
and  v.   part  of  fbe  ua*  by  Santistehan  Osorto.  a 

notion  which  the  most  hasty  glance  at  those  cantos  would 
have  dispelled.    The  same  writer  is  also  utilurl. 
refutation  of  Voltaire,  since  the  elaborate  note  about  the 
ability  of  EreihVs  having  fought  at  St.  Quentin   con- 
be  anachronism  of  fixing  his  return  from  America  in 
,  the  precise  year  in  which  he  sailed  for  America  from 
ondon,  as  above  stated.  The  other  nob  inn  writer 

bout  Ercilla's  birth  proceeds  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
i  biographical  notice  in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Parnaso 
Sspanol.' 
Bouterwek,  after  denying  to  the  '  Arancana'  the  title  even 
"  a  poem,  bestows  abruptly  sundry  high  hut  just  com- 
endations  on  its  beauties,  and  thus  revokes,   in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  totally,  his  hasty  sentence  of  condemnation. 
iter,  ni    supposing   that   Ercilla  relates  Dido's 

death  after  Virgil,  shows  that  be  had  overlooked  canto* 
xx\  did  where  the  heroine  of  Can  on  the 

ttroty,  amply  vindicated,  on  the  of  Justin, 

the  misrepresentations  of  the  Mantuun  bard,  who   in  the 
words,  of  Ercilla  shamefully 

>  in  historic  y  caitidad  prccio*a.' 

These  inaccuracies  in  great  authorities  are  noticed  here 
in  order  to  put  readers  on  their  guard  against 

•rature  iu  general;  and   our   remarks  on   the  errors  of 
her  critics  must  stand  in  the  place  of  a  critii 

■em,  which  within  anj  reaabnabla  limits  would 
be  impracticable.   Nothing  short  of  a  sketch,  however 
of  the  '  Araucana,*  could  give  a  just  idea  of  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution.    It  would  however  be  unfair  not  to  remind 
I  who  consider  Ercilla  as  a  second  Lucan,  that  he  undertook 
a  much  harder  task  than  the  Cordovan  poet,  who  - 
mighty  contest  for  the  master)'  of  the  world  ;  a 
had  to  contend  against  two  features  in  his  subject,  th< 
unfavourable  to  an  epic — a  conquest  not  [dished 

over  a  narrow,  rocky,  and  unkn  and  a  brave  and 

injured  enemy  struggling  for  their  freedom.     Still  h 
spirit   into  bis  long  narra- 
hich,  independently  of  its  other  mcrii  historic 

cal  record. 

ERECTHEIUM,  a  beautiful  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to 
Erectheus,  built  near  the  western  ropolis  at 

Athens,  and  at  the  time  when  Stuart  visited  the  place  form- 
ing part  of  the  modern  f< 

with  this  building*  and  placed  on"  one  side  of  it  at  the  end 
of  the  cella,  is  a  let i  so,  in 

the  same  style  as  the  portico  of  the  Erect  I  Ion 

iide  is  o  small   roofed  building  supported  by 
,  placed  on  an  elevated  be  >ks.] 

Thi_  of  the  cella  of  the  Te 

ith  four  semi-columns  in  o  svall, 

I  the  same  order  as  the  portic  and 

semont  which  runs  round 

ill  its  adjuncts.    In  Stuart's  ■  A i 

red,  and  forms  a  closed  chamber,  for 

hich  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  authority.     It 

probable  that  the  prothyrum  was  open,  like  some 

er  Gi  iirt*s  plan, 

lie  portico  t. 

is,  and  would  a1  1  effect, 

In  the  Polias,  which  waa  most 

prooabl; 

I 
Tan  opeil  l,  and  the 

ido-diptera]  po 
what  similar  afl 

ited.     It  would  appear  from  the 
gularity  of  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Ei 

the  other,  and  of  that  regul.i; 
llelopi pedal   figure  moat  commonly  eni|  these 

ud  that  it  L-riod  the  Pandr 


constructed,  with  the  portico  on  the  opposite  side  forming 
the  entrance  or  vestibule  to  the  eel  la  of  the  temple,  which 
was  formed  from  a  part  of  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Erec- 
tbeus,  cut  off  from  the  end  of  that  cella,  which  was  either 
at  that  time  or  previously  lighted  With  windows. 

The  length  of  the  Temple  of  Erectheus  is  73  ft.  2  in.  ]  s' 
from  the  columns  of  the  portico  to  three  at  the  back  of  the 
cella;  the  width  is  36  ft,  6.67  in.     The  depth  of  the  pot 
of  Minerva  Polias  is  21  ft,  1,75  in.,  and  the  width   33  ft, 
1.30  in.     The  Pandrosium  is  18  ft.  4.45  in.   wide,  and  1!  ft. 
9,37  in.   deep.     (See  Stuart's  Antiquittts  nf  Athens,  edited 
by  W.  Kinnard,  architect.)  The  columns  of  the  Erect  he  ium 
are  lit  3,8  in.   in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1  ft  ll._ 
at  the  upper  diameter;  and  those  of  the  Minerva  Polias 
2  ft.  Mm*  and  the  upper  2  ft.  3.5  in.:  while  the  inter- 
col  uniniat  ions  are  respectively—  Erectheium  4  ft 
Minerva  Polias  7  ft.   8.19  in,,  although  there   is  a  slight 
variation   in  the   intercolumns,  which  may  be  th> 
time  and  inaccuracy  m   letting  them  out  originally.     The 
columns  of  the  Minerva  Polias  are  on  a  much  lower  l< 
than  those  of  the  Erectheium.     The  capitals  of  the  order  of 
those  two  temples  arc  very  richly  carved.     If  anything,  the 
capitals  of  the  Minerva  folias  me  I  little   richer  than   the 
Erectheium.    The   volutes   are   very  graceful   [CoLtTVIf], 
and  the  spiral  lines  are  elaborately  arranged,     Th< 
volute  is  ingeniously  contrived.   The  necking  of  the  capital 
is  enriched  with  leaves,  as  well  as  with  an  enriched  < 
and  astragals,  and  the  volutes  are  connected  by  an  enri 
twisted  band  or  guilloche  ornament.    The  shafts  are  flu 
But  with  regard  to  many  peculiarities  in  the  detail,  W8  m 
refer  to  the  plates  in  Stuart's  ■  Athens/     The  entablat 
have  several  of  their  members  enriched,  and  are  similar  in 
design;    the  bases  of  the   columns   however   vary.     The 
height  of  the  columns  of  the  Erectheium  is  27  ft.  7,5  in., 
and  of  the  Minerva  Polias  25  ft.  0.83  in.     The   pilaster  of 
the  Erectheium  is  elegantly  decorated,  and  the  mouldings 
and  decorations  are  continued  under  the  architraves.    The 
height  of  the  entablature  of  the  Erectheium  is  4  ft  1  1.3  in.; 
and  the  height  of  the  Minerva  Poliaa  is  5  ft.  5.34  in.     The 
rise  in  the  pediment  of  the  portii 

4.33  in.  The  entablature  of  the  Pnudrosium  is  heavy: 
it  is  with  dentils,  with  pateras  on  the 

Upper  face  of  the  architrave.     The  w -indows  and  doors  di- 
mmish at  the  top,  and  the  friezes  of  the  porticos  appeal  I <■ 
been  formerly  decorated,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tins  of  cramps  and  cramp-holes  on  their  faces.     Some 
details  respecting  this  building,  not  published  in  Stuart,  are 
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given  in  the  'Erectheion,'  a  work  on  this  edifice  by  H.  W. 
Inwood,  architect,  who  has  imitated  the  Erectheium  and 
Pandrosium  in  the  external  design  of  part  of  the  New  St. 
Pancrass  Church,  London.  Stuart  s  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  contains 
the  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of  this  building. 

ERE'TRIA.    [Eubosa.] 

EREWASH.    [Trent.] 

ERFURT,  a  province  or  administrative  circle  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  consisting  of  the  former  principalities  of  Erfurt, 
the  former  Imperial  free  towns  of  Miihlhausen  and  Nord- 
hausen,  the  earldom  of  Hohnstein,  together  with  the  baili- 
wics  of  Langensalza  and  Weissensee,  and  several  adjacent 
districts,  as  settled  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Its  area  is 
1296  English  square  miles,  and  its  population,  which  was 
234,427  souls  in  18)6,  and  285,874  in  1831,  is  at  present 
estimated  at  about  298,000.  About  one  fourth  part  of  this 
population  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder?  with 
the  exception  of  about  900  Jews,  are  Protestants.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  south  by  Saxe  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Schwarzburg,  with 
the  exception  of  the  isolated  districts  of  Henneberg,  Neu- 
stadt,  and  parts  of  the  Voigtland.  The  soil  of  this  province 
is  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  rather  more 
than  one  half  of  its  surface  is  arable  land.  About  one-fifth 
of  it  is  appropriated  to  meadows  or  pastures,  and  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  is  occupied  by  woods  and  forests.  It 
is  not  watered  by  any  streams  of  magnitude :  the  largest 
are  the  Unstrut,  the  Gera,  Werra,  Salza,  Erlau,  Heide, 
Wipper,  and  Saale.  There  are  a  number  of  mineral  springs 
in  the  hilly  districts.  The  stock  of  cattle  in  1831  was  as 
follows:  horses  17,694,  horned  cattle  62,399,  sheep  189,797, 
goats  13,242,  and  swine  31,909. 

This  province  is  divided  into  the  nine  circles  of  Erfurt, 
Nordhausen,  Heiligenstadt,  Miihlhausen,  Worbis,  Schleu- 
singen,  Langensalza,  Weissensee,  and  Ziegenriick,  and  con- 
tains 1  fortress  (Erfurt),  22  towns,  among  which  are  Erfurt, 
Heiligenstadt  on  the  Leine,  3500  inhabitants,  Langensalza, 
on  the  Salza,  6500  ;  Tannstadt,  on  the  Schambach,  3000 ; 
Miihlhausen,  on  the  Unstrut,  with  ramparts  and  ditches, 
11,000;  Nordhausen,  on  the  Zorge,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Harz  mountains,  10,900;  Benneckenstein,  on 
the  Harz,  3000  ;  Ell  rich,  2800 ;  Bleichrode,  on  the  Bode, 
2500 ;  Schleusingen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erlau  and 
Nahe,  2660 ;  Suhl,  on  the  Aue  or  Lauter,  6500  ;  Weissen- 
see, on  the  Holbe,  2250  ;  Gross- Sommerdu,  on  the  Unstrut, 
5300  ;  Worbis,  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper,  1600;  and 
Ziegenriick,  on  the  Saale,  820.  The  chief  products  of  the 
province  of  Erftirt  are  grain,  flax,  safflower,  tobacco,  hops, 
oil,  and  salt ;  large  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
reared ;  and  in  the  circles  of  Weissensee  and  Schleusingen 
there  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  Marble  and 
gypsum,  as  well  as  sulphur,  are  also  among  its  mineral 
productions.  Erfurt  is  likewise  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steelware,  tin  plates,  seed  oil,  woollen 
yarns,  cloths,  flannels,  and  carpets,  linens,  silks,  cottons, 
stockings,  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  brandy,  wooden  clocks, 
&c.  It  has  government  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms.  There  are  mineral 
springs  near  Schleusingen  and  in  other  parts. 

ERFURT,  the  capital  of  the  minor  circle  of  that  name, 
as  well  as  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  Gera,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Unstrut,  in  a  richly  cultivated  plain  in  50°  58' 
N.  lat,  and  11°  3'  E.  long.  It  was  the  antient  capital  of 
Thuringia,  and  is  a  fortress  of  the  second  order,  possessing 
among  ite  defences,  which  have  been  entirely  renewed  and 
much  strengthened  in  recent  times,  two  citadels,  one  the 
Petersburg,  within  the  walls,  and  the  other,  Cyriaxburg,  on 
Mount  Cyriax,  outside  of  the  town.  Erfurt,  which  has  a 
number  of  gardens  among  its  six  suburbs,  has  six  gates, 
five  public  squares,  or  open  spaces,  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  market-place  (with  an  obelisk  of  stone  fifty  feet  high, 
erected  by  the  citizens  in  1802,  to  Charles,  elector  of  Mentz, 
their  then  sovereign),  several  broad  and  well-built  streets, 
and  19  churches,  1 1  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  8  Protestant, 
of  which  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure :  in  this  church  there  is  a  bell  called  the  Maria  Clara 
Susanna,  cast  in  1492,  and  weighing  thirteen  tons  and  up- 
wards. There  are  2  chapels,  and  there  were  several  monas- 
teries and  convents,  but  all  have  been  suppressed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ursuline  nunnery,  to  which  a  female  school 
is  attached.  In  1832  Erfurt  contained  5  palaces,  or  princely 
residences,  73  buildings  for  government  purposes,  47  ma- 


nufacturing establishments,  and  2748  dwelling-houses,  with 
22,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  military:  in  1816  tbey 
amounted  to  15,097,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were 
not  less  than  58,000.  About  one  fourth  of  the  present  po- 
pulation is  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  the  remain- 
der, with  the  exception  of  about  200  Jews,  are  ProtestanM. 
What  was  once  an  Augustine  monastery,  where  Luther 
resided  from  1501  to  1508,  in  a  cell  which  is  still  shown  to 
visitors,  is  at  present  appropriated  to  the  Lutheran  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  this  cell  are  a  portrait  of  the  reformer,  his  tra- 
velling pocket-case,  and  some  of  his  books ;  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription  stands  over  the  doorway:  — 

•Ccllula  clivino  magnoquo  hnbitata  Luthero 
Salve,  vix  tanto  celiula  digoa  viro.' 

The  suppressed  Scots'  monastery  contains  the  cabinet 
of  physics,  once  the  property  of  the  university  of  Er- 
furt, which  was  founded  in  1392,  and  closed  in  1816.  The 
scholastic  institutions  in  the  town  are— a  Lutheran  high 
school,  with  which  a  seminary  for  teachers  is  connected,  a 
Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  mechanics'  school,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school,  a  school  of  surgery,  another  of  design, 
and  a  third  for  arts  and  architecture,  a  Sunday-school  for 
apprentices,  and  16  schools  of  an  inferior  class.  Among 
other  institutions  there  are  one  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry, 
a  society  of  the  useful  arts,  a  botanical  garden,  a  library  of 
about  50,000  volumes,  formerly  bebnging  to  the  university, 
an  ophthalmic  and  blind  hospital,  a  general  hospital,  and  a 
Bible  society.  Erfurt  is  the  seat  of  provincial  administration 
and  of  the  provincial  tribunals.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cottons  and  woollens,  besides  less  extensive  ones 
of  .linens,  ribbons,  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  meal,  oil  ex- 
tracted from  seed,  stockings,  gloves,  tobacco,  &c,  and  it 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  seeds,  grocery  and  drugs, 
grain,  &c.  It  was,  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  north  and  south  of  Germany,  and  belonged  to  the  Hanse- 
atic  league.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyriax  there  are  three 
mineral  springs  called  the  *  Dreibrunnen,'  in  the  midst  of 
shrubberies  and  gardens.  Erfurt  and  the  adjacent  lands, 
to  the  extent  of  about  294  square  miles,  was  a  domain  of  toe 
electors  of  Mentz  from  1664  to  1802,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Prussia  by  way  of  indemnity  for  certain  losses ;  in 
1807  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  under  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit;  in  1808  it  was  the  place  of  conference  between 
Napoleon,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  kings  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  other  sovereign  princes;  and  in  1815  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  restored  it  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 

ERGOT,  a  name  bestowed  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
seed  of  several  cereal  grains,  but  most  frequently  of  the 
rye,  which  resembles  a  spur,  or  horn;  hence,  likewise, 
termed  secede  cornutum,  or  spurred  rye.  Whether  this 
state  of  the  grain  be  merely  an  altered  condition  of  the  pistil, 
or  the  result  of  the  puncture  of  insects,  or  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fungus,  is  doubtful;  but  the  best  authorities 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  fungus.  This  last  view  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  investigations  of  Wiggers,  who 
found  by  analysis  that  the  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  spur 
is  almost  identical  in  chemical  properties  with  the  prin- 
ciple called  fungin,  and  that  the  white  dust  sometimes 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  spurs  will  produce  it  in  any  plant, 
if  sprinkled  in  the  soil  at  its  roots,  and  therefore  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  the  sporidia  or  spawn  of  the  admitted  ningi 
(See  Mr.  Bauer's  paper  on  the  Uredofcetida,  Supplement  to 
Penny  Magazine,  March,  1833.)  DeCandolle  considers  the 
fungus  to  be  the  Sclerotium  davits.  The  spur  is  of  variable 
length,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches,  and  is  from  two  to 
four  lines  in  thickness ;  when  large,  only  a  few  grains  in 
each  ear  are  affected ;  when  small,  in  general,  all  of  them 
are  diseased.  In  colour  the  exterior  or  husk  is  of  a  bluish- 
black  or  violet  hue,  with  two  or  three  streaks  of  dotted 
gray ;  the  interior  is  of  a  dull  whitish  or  gray  tint  It  is 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  which  affords  a  criterion  for 
distinguishing  sound  from  tainted  grain.  When  fresh  it  is 
tough  and  flexible,  but  brittle  and  easily  pulverized  when 
dry.  The  powder  is  apt  to  attract  moisture,  which  impairs 
its  properties.  Time  also  completely  dissipates  its  peculiar 
qualities.  *  It  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell  (which, 
being  analogous  to  that  of  many  fungi,  strengthens  the 
opinion  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  vegetable  substances), 
a  nauseous,  slightly  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  both  its  taste 
and  smell  to  water  and  alcohol.  Bread  which  contains  it 
is  defective  in  firmness,  liable  to  become  moist*  and  cracks 
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and  crumbles  soon  after  being  taken  from  the  oven.*    The 
most  recent  chemical  analysis  is  thai  of  Wiergers,  who  found 
to  contain  a  heavy-smelling  fixed  oi1f  fungin,  albumen, 
;6me,  waxy  matter,  and  an  extractive  substance  of  a 
g  peculiar  taata  and  smell,  in  which,  from  experiments 
animals,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  its  active  properties 
aide.     To  this  he  pave  the  name  af  ewgolmffi    Dr.  Chris* 
rond  Wiggezs's  statements   to  be  correct  in  raoat 
ints,  except  that  what  lie  [procured  as  ergotiue  was  des- 
titute of  marked   taste  or  mo*  13.     Willdenow  is  of  opinion 
that   then  are  two  varieties  of  the  spur,  and  that  on 
of  them  in  |  i"  active  properl 

rred  rye  occur*  more  frequently  in  some  countries 

and  districts  than  in  others,  and  more  abundantly  in 

seasons  than  in  others.     Rye  raised  in  poor  sod,  and  in  a 

humid  close  air,  such  as  that  of  the  district  of  Sologne  in 

a.  is  most  liable  to  be  infected  ;  but,  aoooxding  to  the 

periments  of  Wtldeoow^  it  may  be  brought  on  at  any 

me,  by  sowing  il  1  rich  damp  soil,  and  watering 

e  plant*  freely  m  vsaia  weather.     A  very  rainy  season, 

I  was  that  |  apt  to  produce  it. 

Bread  prepared  from  grain  which  has  a  large  admixture 
of  the  spur,  occasions  verj  distressing  and  often  fatal  • 
bich   are  shown   more  or  toss  rapidly   according 
uantity  present  in  the  food,  and  the  circumstances  in 
those  who  use  it  are  placed.     Tiny  have  been  observed  to 
be  most  serious  in  seasons  of  hen  various  cat 

concur  to  produce  disease.  The  symptoms  which  result  from 
spurred  grain,  when  used  for  a  considerable  time,  are  of  two 
distinct  kinds,  one  of  a  nervous  nature  characterized  by  SSO- 
lent  spasm-itli  he  other  a  disordered  state  of 

the  constitution,  which  terminates  in  tin  peculiar  di- 
called  gangrama  ustilaginea,  or  dry  gangrene.  A  Single 
dose  of  the  spur,  not  diluted  by  admixture  with  sound  flour, 
excites  effects  which  vary  according  to  the  quantity  taken 
and  the  state  of  the  person,  and  are  chiefly  hunted  to  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  if  the  dose  be  small ;  hut  if 
so  much  as  two  drachms  be  taken, 
headache,  Hushed  face,  pain  and  ipasms  in  the  stomach, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  with  colic,  purging,  and 

.irinessand  weight  in  the  limbs.   In  I 
ft  males,  when  given  at  a  certain  sta^e  of  the  !; 
admitted  by  most  purl  it  1  writers  I  spe- 

cific eflect-%  and  to  expedite  the  labour  in  a  very  DM] 
manner.    It  is  by  some  persons  allef  hurtful 

ellVrjs  upon    the  child;  but  such  < 
occur  only  when  it  has  been   used  at  an  improper 
the  labour;  or  when  it  oo^lit  not  to  nave  been  en 
under  any  circumstance?.     The  rules  for  iN  emph 
are  given  in.  won,  LCS,  to  which  Wi 

li  has  likewise  been  recommended  in  monorrhagia  and  in 
leuoorrceha,  but  its  utility  rest*  upon  leu  decisive  evi- 
dence than  in  ft]  act 

The  nervous  symptoms  arising  from  the  use  of  bread 
formed  of  spurred  rye  may  in  f  nit  tics, 

laxatives,  and  frequent  stnal  f  ooium,  provided  tins 

treatment  be  adopted  in  reasonable  lime,  and  the  unwhole- 
some food  completely  withdrawn. 

The  tendency  to  dry  gangrene  is  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  cinchona  and  cordials,  with  local  applications  to  the 
part  threatened,  The  noxious  (bod  must  be  completely  re- 
linquished.   (Christison  on  Poisons.) 

ERGOT,  botanical!  d,  is  a  fungus  belonging  to 

the 
spt  oimocdia  admitted bj  Pries,     Be)  ealli 

/,  to  which 
reviously  been  referred,  on  account  < 
ui  the  inside  of  other  plants,  and  having  no  proper  fructifi- 
cation.    He  defim  *  Va- 
'to,  round* 

tin  texture)  ind  concrete,  scaly,  oi 

pruiuose.     P  none.'     And  then  he  adds 

'  that  it  is  only  a  mort  in  of  the  grain  of  corn,  act 

by  u  particular  < 

I  htflueno  End- 

lu  her  takes  the  same  h  with 

more  c  us,  but 

only  enumerates  it  as  a  disc  mnflts. 

5  into  a  fungoid  bod} 

The  same  opinion  is  enter- 

Nevertm  \a  being  f>r 

from  settled.  The  definite  form  assumed  b)  ergot  isunl 
able  to  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  disease;  the  powder)' 


efflorescence  proceeding  from  its  surface  requires  to  he  more 
particularly  examined;  and  the  microscopical  anatomy  of 
the  production  in  different  states  must  be  far  more  exactly 
studied  than  it  has  yet  been  before  the  true  nature  of  ergot 
can  be  positively  determined.  Do  Candolle  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  peculiar  fungus  which  attacks  ihe  01 
of  grasses,  destroying  them  when  young,  and  protruding 
from  them  in  a  lengthened  form,  in  rye  and  other  Eu- 
ropean grasses:  and  Fontana  asserts  that  it  may  be  pro- 
pagal  tact ;  the  latter  statement  has  however  been 

contradicted. 

The  ergot  af  i  v<  tinned  to  that  kind  of  grass, 

but  attacks  many  other  srecies,      I  .oguishes  it  by 

the  lengthened  form  and  white  interior  from  Spermoeoia 
Paapali,  a  Carolina  ergot,  which  ia  somewhat 

comp  ily  and  rough  externally!  pale  brown  and 

yellowish   inside,     A  third   s]  •'   yet  registered  by 

botanists,  attacks  Indian  corn  in  Columbia,  and  has  a  pear- 
d  figure. 
ERGYNE.    [Isgpoda/) 

ERTCA,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  genera 
known  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  that  bears  its  name  [Erlcacsa],  arid  i  -im- 

guished  by  its  calyx  being  four-leaved,  its  corolla  four- 
toothed,  and  its  fruit  s  or  eight-celled,  many- 
seeded  capsule,  opening  into  valves  with  the  dissepiments 
projecting  from  their  middle. 

Under  this  character  is  included  a  great  vara ' 
having  very  narrow  linear  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and 
so  little  different   in  gelation  in  most  cases,  that 

when  out  of  flower  they  are  often  not  easily  shed 

from  each  other;  but  exhibiting  a  surprising  diversity  in 
flowers,  in  which  their  great  beauty  resides.  The 
richness  of  colour,  the  elegance  and  variety  of  form,  the  de- 
licacy of  texture,  or  the  minute  microscopic  perfection  oi 
their  corolla,  are  such  as  no  worTls  can  describe.    Love  I 

ear  wild  moorland  heaths  are,  they  rank  among  the 
I   in  point  of  beauty  in  this  extraordinary   genua,  in 
Which  all  fl  of  red,  pink,  and  purple,  vie  with  i 

in   Mil    tnosl    brilliant  manner,  assuming  every  tint 
but  blue,  and  Ceding  into  the  purest  and  nm^t  transparent 
white.     Sumo  of  the  species  have  the  corolla  as  much 
two  inches  long,  in  others  ii  is  not  bigger  than  a  peps 

r,  in  others  inflated  like 

■k,  or  dilao  ;  form,  or  as  round 

le;  and  there  are  many  in  which  it  is  split 

alnv  ise,  and  Lm  texture 

and  colours  are  even  more  brilliant  than  its  own.     Here  we 

have  ie  corolla  rivals  in  even- 

the  finest  porcelain;  there  another  apjjears 

glutinous 

which  glitters  upon  its  sides  like  solid  i 

again  i  colour- 

their  real  tint  can  hardly  be  ascertained.     There  are 
I  some  in  which  llie  t  of 

the  leaves,  only  ck  Mer,  and  richer.     This  ^ 

in  the  stru 
is  accompanied  by  i  in  their  anthers,  which  are 

either  muiie  tu   tdeslil  i  fur- 

nishedwith  two  little  broad  pi 

ling  from  their  base£    it  baa  lately  bean  proposee 
of  these  and  similar  difierencce  tor  break 

up  il  ,  naw  consisting  of  btl  land  too 

and  ac- 
cordingly in   Don's  '  G< m 
Botany,' we  find  no  fewer  than  twent)  neu 
at  ttu 

doubt  of  this  having  been  an  injudjc  and 

that  the  greater  part  of  these  new  genera  are  little  belief 
than!  '  [buttons  to  the  confusion  that  alreadj  ■ 

in    the  nomenclature  of  garden  plants,     Dr.   Kl 
parh  itnr  of  the  Royal  Herbarium 

at  Berlin,  ay  wpom  the  order  Ericace©  has  been  made  ■ 
t  of  spoi  thorn  in  i  ed 

;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  possesses  a  much 
more  con  intancewith  Erica  than  any  other 

tlor.   Fof  i  erning  the  real   importance  of  the 

difference.  :md 

the  comroi 

I  to  the  *  L  arrange-* 

menl  in  any  work  published  in  this  country  is  lo  be  found 
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in  the  second  edition  of  the  'Hortus  Kewensis:'  an  enume- 
ration with  brief  characters  of  294  species,  illustrated  with 
a  considerable  number  of  good  wood-cuts,  is  published  in 
Loudon's '  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ;'  the  '  Botanical  Cabinet,' 
'  Botanical  Repository,'  and  '  Botanical  Magazine,'  contain 
coloured  figures  of  numerous  species ;  and  there  are  separate 
works  upon  the  subject,  also  with  coloured  plates,  one  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  and  the  other  by  the  gardener  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford. 

The  genus  is  confined  to  the  old  world.  A  few  species 
occur  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  others  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  Great  Britain,  heather 
(Erica  or  Calluna  vulgaris)  covers  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
and  is  used  to  thatch  houses,  to  make  brooms,  and  even 
beds,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  a  double 
variety  of  this  species  which  is  extremely  beautiful.  All 
our  British  heaths  are  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are 
general  favourites  where  the  climate  and  soil  are  suited  to 
them.  They  will  not  however  thrive  in  hot  dry  places  and 
in  any  common  soil,  but  require  sandy  neat  earth,  and  a 
situation  where  they  are  moderately  shaded  from  the  sun. 
Erica  carnea,  one  of  the  few  plants  whose  flowers  bid  defiance 
to  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  appear  as  the  earliest  har- 
bingers of  spring,  is  found  wild  in  Germany  and  generally 
on  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe.  E.  Aus trails,  arborea, 
Mediterranea,  and  codonodes,  adorn  the  rocks  of  the  south 
of  Europe. 

But  it  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  species  is  found ;  indeed  the  whole  of  those 
which  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses.  In  their  native  country 
they  are  by  no  means  so  handsome  as  when  cultivated,  but 
form  scraggy  shrubby  bushes,  with  so  little  beauty,  that  the 
colonist  boors  have  not  vouchsafed  to  give  them  even  a  name. 

On  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  Cape  heaths  and  the 
property  which  so  few  plants  possess  in  common  with 
them  of  producing  their  blossoms  the  whole  year  round, 
they  have  become  universal  favourites  with  all  those  who 
have  a  greenhouse  at  command.  But  an  impression  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  cultivating  them,  and  in  fact  the 
want  of  success  that  often1*  attends  their  management,  has 
deterred  so  many  from  attempting  to  crow  them,  and  thus 
has  robbed  our  gardens  to  such  a  degree  of  their  very 
greatest  exotic  ornament,  that  we  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  at  some  length  what  precautions  are  really 
requisite  in  cultivating  heaths,  and  of  pointing  out  to  what 
causes  failure  is  generally  to  be  attributed.  We  are  the 
more  induced  to  do  so  because  the  taste  for  this  tribe  of 
plants  is  reviving  in  this  country,  and  because  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  health  has  no  foun- 
dation; for  with  a  little  care,  and  less  expense  than  is 
required  to  grow  pelargoniums,  they  may  be  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection. 

No  man  has  ever  given  such  excellent  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  whole  management  of  heaths  from  their 
first  stage  of  a  seedling  or  a  cutting  to  their  last  of  a  noble 
full  grown  bush,  as  Mr.  M'Nab  of  Edinburgh,  of  whose 
experience  we  of  course  avail  ourselves  in  the  succeeding 
statement ;  referring  our  readers  to  it  for  further  informa- 
tion as  one  of  the  very  best  practical  horticultural  papers 
in  any  language.  (Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultivation, 
and  general  Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths,  by  Win.  M'Nab, 
Edinburgh,  1832.) 

If  new  varieties  are  wanted,  the  only  way  is  to  raise  them 
from  seed,  but  when  this  is  not  the  object,  by  far  the  best 
method  of  propagating  is  from  cuttings.  Much  of  the 
success  which  attends  the  striking  of  cuttings  depends  upon 
the  state  they  are  in  when  taken  from  the  plant ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  they  are  too  young  they  are  liable  to  damp  off, 
ana  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  too  old,  they  do  not  emit 
roots  freely ;  therefore  the  best  is  a  middle  course,  which  is 
not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections. 

The  leaves  of  the  cutting  must  be  stript  off  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  length,  and  its  end  cut  with  a  sharp  knife :  in 
this  state  it  is  fit  for  the  cutting-pot.  In  preparing  the  pot, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  draining,  and  for 
that  purpose  it  should  be  filled  to  within  about  two  inches  of 
its  top  with  broken  pots,  rough  ashes,  or  something  of  this 
description ;  the  remainder  must  be  filled  with  sand,  which 
should  be  procured  as  free  from  ferruginous  matter  as  pos- 
sible. Between  the  sand  and  draining,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  thin  layer  of  decayed  turf  or  rough  peat  soil, 
otherwise  the  water  will  carry  down  the  particles  of  sand, 
and  render  the  drainage  of  little  or  no  use. 


Some  cultivators  press  the  sand  very  hard,  water  it  well, 
and  then  put  in  the  cuttings ;  others  do  not  press  it  at  ill, 
nor  give  it  any  water  until  the  cuttings  are  introduced ;  the 
last  method  is  perhaps  the  best,  at  least  the  intended  effect 
is  best  produced  by  it ;  for  while  the  water  which  is  given 
afterwards,  in  the  former  case  renders  the  cuttings  more 
loose,  in  the  latter  they  always  become  more  firm ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  those  which  have  not  been  pressed  at 
all,  in  a  few  days  will  be  more  firmly  fixed  than  those 
which  have  been  treated  in  a  different  manner. 

Bell-glasses  are  frequently  put  over  heath  cuttings,  but 
these  are  in  most  cases  unnecessary,  unless  where  the  cut- 
tings are  exposed  to  a  current  of  air,  and  where  evaporation 
goes  on  rapidly.  If  bell-glasses  are  used  at  all,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  look  over  and  wipe  them  occasion- 
ally, otherwise  the  moisture  which  is  deposited  upon  the 
glass  will  prove  very  injurious  to  the  young  cuttings. 

Heaths  may  be  propagated  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  young  wood  can  be  obtained  in  a  firm  but  not 
hardened  state,  but  the  spring  is  the  best  time  for  perform- 
ing this  operation,  because  the  young  plants  get  rooted 
before  the  commencement  of  the  dull  and  damp  winter 
season,  in  which  heaths  are  apt  to  suffer,  if  injudiciously 
treated. 

If  it  is  winter  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in  they  will  re- 
quire a  little  artificial  heat,  and  may  be  placed  in  a  stove : 
but,  if  in  the  end  of  spring  or  summer  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame  is  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
sure their  growth. 

After  the  cuttings  are  sufficiently  well  rooted,  which  U 
easily  known  by  their  beginning  to  grow  freely,  they  must 
then  be  potted  off,  in  pots  of  the  smallest  size,  and  regu- 
larly shifted  into  larger  as  they  require  it. 

With  regard  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  most  advisable  to 
grow  them,  as  very  different  statements  are  to  be  found  in 
books,  we  quote  Mr.  M'Nab's  words. 

'  The  soil,'  he  says, '  for  the  first  potting  should  be  one 
half  peat  and  one  half  sand,  always  taking  care  to  drain 
the  pots  well  with  small  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  cinders.' 
'  The  soil  for  the  second  pottine  should  be  about  two-thirds 
peat  and  one-third  sand,  and  in  all  the  after-pottings 
the  soil  should  be  the  same  as  will  hereafter  be  recom- 
mended.* 

In  the  same  part  of  his  work  he  says,  '  The  soil  which 
I  have  found  Cape  heaths  thrive  best  in  is  a  black  peat 
soil  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which  is  never 
overflowed  with  water.  In  general  it  should  not  be 
taken  off  more  than  five  or  six  inches  deep.  This,  how- 
ever, must  partly  depend  upon  the  subsoil :  for,  in  some 
cases,  I  have  seen  at  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep  the 
soil  quite  as  good  as  at  the  surface.  Whatever  healh  or 
other  vegetable  production  is  on  the  surface,  should  be 
taken  along  with  the  peat  earth  to  the  compost  ground,  and 
there  laid  up  in  a  heap  till  wanted.  It  frequently  happens 
that  peat  earth  taken  from  such  situations  as  I  have  men- 
tioned has  sand  intermixed  with  it  in  its  original  state ;  but 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  quantity  of  coarse  white  sand 
should  be  procured  and  mixed  with  the  earth  in  the  com- 
post ground.  This  should  be  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  and  although  a  little  cueess 
of  sand  is  used,  it  will  never  be  found  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  plant.' 

Mr.  M'Nab,  in  shifting  his  heaths,  has  always  at  hand  some 
fragments  of  soft  freestone,  which  he  introduces  amongst  the 
soil  around  the  ball  of  the  plant ;  the  size  of  these  stones  is 
regulated  by  the  width  of  the  pots  or  tubs  into  which  they 
are  put.  His  reason  for  introducing  stone  shows  how  far 
his  mode  of  cultivation  is  from  quackery,  and  that  he  re- 
commends nothing  for  adoption  tor  which  a  sound  physio- 
logical reason  cannot  be  assigned. 

'When  stones  are  introduced  among  the  earth  in  the  way 
I  have  recommended,  heaths  will  never  suffer  so  much  in 
the  summer  from  occasional  neglect  to  water  them  as  they 
would  do  if  the  stones  were  not  introduced  :  because  these 
stones  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  the  earth,  and  in 
winter  they  allow  a  freer  circulation  through  the  mass  of 
any  superabundant  moisture  which  may  be  given.' 

The  same  successful  cultivator  recommends  the  plants  to 
be  raised  a  little  higher  in  the  pot  at  each  shilling  than 
they  were  before:  and  after  several  shiftings  the  old  ball 
around  the  stem  will  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  edge  of  the  pot  or  tub ;  always  taking  care, 
however,  to  leave  sufficient  room  to  hold  enough  of  water 
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between  the  base  of  the  cone  of  earth  and  the  rim  of  the 
pot 

This  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  the 
plant  suffering  from  too  much  water  being  given  it,  even  in 
winter ;  and  if  by  chance  it  should  receive  too  much,  it  can 
only  be  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  roots,  whence  it  is  carried  off  by  the  quan- 
tity of  draining  below.  Moreover,  and  this  is  a  most 
essential  point,  the  water  percolating  through  the  earth 
next  the  sides  of  the  pot  ensures  the  tips  of  the  roots  being 
always  kept  damp  and  cool,  a  precaution  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  preserving  heaths  alive.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  sudden  death  so  common  among  these 

Slants  is  owing  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  having  become  acci- 
entally  dried  and  heated.  On  this  account  a  low  pit,  in 
which  the  pots  can  be  so  arranged  that  their  sides  are 
always  in  the  shade,  will  be  found  a  convenient  place  to 
grow  them  in  during  summer. 

By  treating  Cape  heaths  in  this  way,  they  may  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  perfection  quite  unknown  in  their  native 
country.  From  a  list  of  some  of  the  larger  specimens 
grown  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  have  attained  the  height  of  six,  seven,  and 
eii^ht  feet,  and  from  ten  to  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
{Arboretum  et  Fruticetwn Britannicum.) 

The  degree  of  cold  which  these  plants  will  bear  without 
injury  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined ;  at  the 
same  time  experience  shows  that  some  are  far  more  hardy 
than  others.  We  learn  from  Mr.  M'Nab  that  '  many  of 
them  will  be  much  injured  when  the  thermometer  (Fah- 
renheit) falls  eight  or  ten  degrees  below  freezing;  many 
others  will  require  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  freezing  to 
produce  the  same  effect/  '  On  the  20th  of  January,  1829, 
we  had  twenty-nine  species  of  heaths  planted  out,  which 
remained  without  injury  till  the  21st  and  22nd  of  January 
the  same  season.  The  thermometer  then  fell  fourteen 
degrees  one  night,  and  seventeen  degrees  the  other  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  they  were  all  totally  destroyed. 
The  frost  before  had  never  been  more  than  nine  degrees 
below  freezing.' 

As  the  means  of  cultivating  these  beautiful  plants  are 
extremely  different  in  different  places,  the  following  lists 
will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  only  able  to  give  a  few 
of  them  room  in  their  collections.  They  are  borrowed  from 
Mr.  M'Nab,  and  therefore  maybe  implicitly  relied  upon. 

1 .  List  of  Capo  heaths  which  will  stand  in  the  open  air 
in  autumn  or  middle  of  winter  without  protection,  with  the 
t  hermometer  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  freezing,  without 
suffering  in  any  way  from  such  a  degree  of  cold:— 

Erica  acuminata 
aggregate 
campanulata 
cerinthoides  superba 
comosa  alba 
conferta 
congosta 
coridifidia 
cruenta 

superba 

curviflora 

tupressina 

Ewerana  pilosa 

expansa 

exudans 

ferruginea 

flarcida 

globosa 

glomerata 

gracilis 

grandiflora 

hispidula 

hyacinthoides 

ignescens 

intertexta 

leucanthera 

2.  Heaths  which  are  tenderer  than  those  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  list,  and  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
same  degree  of  cold,  will  be  injured  by  it,  but  will  not 
suffer  although  fully  exposed  to  a  temperature  four  or  five 
degrees  below  freezing : — 


Erica  longiflora 

longipedunculata 

lucida 

mammosa 

margaritacea 

mon  tana 

nigrita 

pendula 

perlata 

physodes 

pubescens-minor 

ramentacea 

rosea 

serpyllifolia 

tetacea 

Sparmannia 

splendens 

tenella 

tenuiflora 

tetragona 

transparens 

triflora 

ventricosa 

viridesoens 

verticillata 


Erica  abietina 
albens 
articularis 
assurgens 
baccans 
barbata 
Bloeria 
Bonplandia 
caffra 
calycina 

cerinthoides-alba 
comosa-rubra 
colorans 
concinna 
Coventryana 
cubica-minor 
cvlindrica 
daphneflora 
decora 
depressa 
discolor 
divaricata 
elata 
Ewerana 
gelida 
halicacaba 
incarnata 


Erica  Linneana-svperba 
Linneoides 
mollissima 
nudiflora 
mundnla 
pellucida 
persoluta 
perspicua 
pnegnans 
propendens 
pubescens-major 
quadriflora 
radiata 
reflexa-ruora 
rubens 
Sebana 

aurantiaca 

simpliciflora 

sessiliflora 

spicata 

spuria 

triceps 

trivialis 

tubiflora 

urceolaris 

vestita-rosea 

viscaria 


Linneana 

3.  A  list  of  the  most  ornamental  heaths  which  will  flower 
in  succession  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Time  of  Time  of 

flowering.  flowering. 

Erica  abietina       Sept— -Mar. Erica  melastoma  April — July 


}Mar.- 


acuminata  Mar. — June 
aitoniana  June — Oct. 
ampullacea  June — Aug. 

"£K  Wr-Ju- 

ardens        Apr. — J  une 
aristata       May — July 
Blandford-|M 
iana         J 

Bonplandia  Apr.— June 
Bowieana  Mar.— Sept. 
bruniades  Apr. — Aug. 
Wuufo,JMay_Aug. 

carneola  May — Aug. 
cerinthoidesSep. — June 
Cliffordiana  Sept.— Feb. 
colorans  Oct. — June 
Coventry- 
ana 

cubica  Apr. — July* 
Cussonia  Jan. — Mar. 
depressa  Jan. — Aug. 
echiiflora  Apr.— June 
Ewerana  July— Aug. 
elegans  Apr.— July 
exsurgens  Aug.— Nov. 
expansa  Mar.— July 
erosa  June — Aug. 

florida  May — Aug. 
fascicularis  Feb. — May 
glauca  May— July 
gracilis  Mar.— June 
grandiflora  May — Sept. 
grandinosa  May— Sept. 

inflata  June — Sep. 
Irbyana  July— Sept 
Jasmini-    \T  ,      *  . 

flora         )July-Oct. 
Kalmii flora  Aug.— Feb. 
Lambert-  \A  A 

iana         JAug.-Apr. 

Linneana    Jan. — May 
l^bl  }M«r.-May 
Linneoides  Nov. — May 
magninca    June — Nov. 
mammosa   Sept.— Mar. 


me  tulcoflora  April— Sep. 
M-on-    }0ct._May 

mundula  Mar. — July 
mucronata  Apr— Aug. 
mutabilis  all  the  year 
nigrita  Mar. — Aug. 
odorata        Apr.— July 

*£?}*—** 

Pattersonia  Mar. — July 
perspicua  May — Aug. 
picta  Mar. — June 

pregnans  May— July 
primuloides  May— July 
princeps  Apr.— July 
propendens  May — July 
pubescens  Mar. — Nov. 
pyramidalis  Feb. — May 
quadriflora  Mar. — Aug. 
radiata  May — Aug. 
reflexa  May— Oct. 
resinosa  J  eb. — Au  g. 
retorta  July — Aug. 
Savillea  July— Aug. 
scabriusculaMay — J  uly 
Sebana        Mar. — June 

"ST"  }'-*--** 

Solandra  all  the  year 
.spuria  May — Aug. 
sulphurea  Mar. — June 
taxifolia  June— Dec. 
Templea  May— Aug. 
Thunbergia  June — Aug 
togata  June — Aug. 
tricolor  June— Sen. 
tubiflora  April— July 
tumida  July— Sept. 
ventricosa  June— Sep. 

coccinea 

stelliflora 

carnea 

alba 

superba 

erecta 

verticillata  Sept. -Mar. 

*  f  coccinea  Apr. -Nov. 

I  aba 

£ 1  purpurea 
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Those  who  have  not  tne  convenience  of  a  green-house  or 
heath-house  to  grow  Cape  heaths  in  may  nevertheless  form 
beautiful  clumps  in  their  flower  gardens  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  hardy  sorts  (some  of  which  have  been  already 
named),  and  by  attending  to  the  principles  which  have 
been  laid  down,  namely,  draining  the  ground,  removing  the 
eoil  where  it  is  not  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  filling  the 
space  with  a  mixturo  of  peat  soil  and  sand,  and  at  the  same 
time  introducing  a  quantity  of  freestone  to  equalize  the 
moisture  of  the  soil. 

ERICA 'CE/E,  a  natural  order  of  exogens,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  extensive  genus  that  forms  the  subject  of 
the  last  article.  It  is  readily  known  from  all  other  orders 
by  its  anthers  bursting  by  pores  at  their  apex,  the  stamens 
being  hypogynous,  the  corolla  monopetalous,  and  the  ovary 
containing  more  cells  than  two.  By  this  character  are 
combined  with  the  genus  Erica  the  fragrant  richlv-coloured 
Azalea,  the  shady  evergreen  Rhododendron,  and  the  deli- 
cate irritable  Kalmia,  together  with  Arbutus,  Audroraedas, 
Gaultherias,  and  many  others  equally  beautiful ;  in  fact  it 
is  probable  that  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  botanist  to  name 
some  one  natural  order  as  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  this 
would  be  the  one  selected.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little  curious 
that  it  should  also  be  an  order  of  poisonous  plants  ;  for  one 
would  hardly  expect  danger  to  lurk  beneath  forms  so  fair. 
Nevertheless  Rhododendron  ponticum,  Azalea  pontica,  and 
various  Kalmias  and  Andromedas  are  notoriously  delete- 
rious, and  even  the  Arbutus  berries  are  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  narcotic. 

The  order  is  unknown  in  very  hot  countries,  except  at 
considerable  elevations;  it  appears  generally  to  love  ex- 
posed situations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Erica  itself,  to 
follow  mountain  chains,  as  it  advances  from  the  cool  plains 
of  the  temperato  zone  to  equinoctial  regions.  Hence, 
although  we  find  Befarias,  Gaylussaccias,  Andromedas, 
and  others  in  Peru,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Java,  Madagascar,  and 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  upon  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  or 
upon  their  sides. 

Ericaceae  are  frequently  polypetalous,  and  give  rise,  along 
with  other  similar  cases,  to  a  suspicion  that  the  usual  divi- 
sion of  exogens  into  polypetalous,  monopetalous,  and  in- 
complete sub-classes,  is  essentially  bad.  [Exogens.] 


Erica  longiflon. 
1.  Stamens  ami  pistil;  8,  calyx;  3,  ovary;  4,  anther;  5.  sclion  of  wd. 
showing  the  embryo. 

ERICHTHUS,  Latreille's  name  for  a  genus  of  deep-sea 
crustaceans,  and  placed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  between  the 
genera  Squillerichthus  and  Alima.  The  last-named  author 
makes  the  tribe  Erichthians  (Erichthiens)  belong  to  the 
family  of  Unicuirassiated  Storaapods  (Stomafxxies  Urn- 
cuirasses),  the  general  characters  of  the  tribe  being  an 
undivided  carapace  and  a  styliform  rostrum ;  no  moveable 
rostral  plate ;  and  branchiae/hi  general,  rudimentary. 

The  tribe,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  is  composed  of 

a  certain  number  of  small  crustaceans  approximating  to 

the  Souilfae,  but  which  have  in  general  only  rudimentary 

\m,  and  are  often  completely  deprived  of  them.  They 


are  easily  distinguished  by  their  carapace,  which  is  large, 
lamellar,  generally  transparent,  without  longitudinal  fur- 
rows or  distinct  lobes,  and  always  armed  with  a  stylifcrm 
rostrum,  which  advances  above  the  ophthalmic  and  an  fen  - 
nular   rings.     These  two  first  rings  of  the  head  are  less 
distinct  than  they  are  in  Squilla,  but  have  very  nearly  the 
same  conformation,  and  move  upon  the  succeeding  cephalic 
segment.     The  Internal  antenna*  are  inserted  below  and 
behind  the  ocular  peduncles ;  they  are  rather  distant  from 
each  other,  and  their  slender  and  cylindrical  peduncles  are 
composed  of  three  joints,  and  carry  at  their  extremity  three 
mul Particulate  filaments.    The  External  antenna*  are  in- 
serted at  some  distance  behind  the  preceding,  and  are 
directed  outwards ;  their  peduncle  is  large  and  formed  of 
two  joints,  of  which  the  first  gives  origin,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  its  extremity,  to  a  slender  and  short  stem  (tige), 
composed  of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  multiarticulate 
filament,  the  second  carrying  at  its  extrcmitya  large  ovai- 
shaped  blade  or  lamina  with  ciliated  edges.    The  Epistome 
is  not  projecting  and  swollen  as  in  Squilla,  and  the  mouth 
resembles  a  pear-shaped  tubercle,  situated  near  the  middle 
or  towards  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
carapace.    The  Upper  Lip  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with 
a  rounded  base  which  is  directed  backwards.     The  Mandi- 
bles are  vertical,  swollen  at  their  base,  and  armed  with  two 
branches  with  dentilated  borders,  the  upper  of  which  raises 
itself  into  the  interior  of  the  pharynx ;  their  palpiform  stem 
(tige)  is  either  rudimentary  or  null.    The  Lower  Lip  is 
large  and  composed  of  two  swollen  lobes.    The  Jatrg  are 
small  and  of  tne  same  conformation  as  those  of  Squilla, 
excepting  that  those  of  the  second  pair  are  narrower.    The 
members  which  represent  the  anterior  jaw-feet,  the  pre- 
hensile feet  (pates  ravisseuses),  the  three  pairs  of  subcheli- 
form  feet  applied  against  the  mouth,  and  the  three  pairs  of 
natatory  feet,  which  terminate  the  series  of  thoncic  mem- 
bers, are  formed  and  disposed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  in  Squilla.    It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  often  the 
three  pairs  of  subcheliform  feet  ate  less  approximated  to 
the  mouth  than  they  are  in  the  Squilfa,  and  that  those  of 
the   three   last   pairs  are   sometimes  rudimentary.      The 
carapace  is  prolonged  more  or  less  far  beyond  the  last  rings 
of  the  thorax,  or  even  beyond  the  first  segments  of  the  ab- 
domen, but  without  adhering  thereto.     The  abdomen  is 
elongated;    its  last  segment  is  very  large,  and  entirely 
covers  the  appendages  of  the  preceding  ring,  which  are 
short,  but  formed  like  those  of  the  Squilla?.     Finally,  the 
false  feet  suspended  from  the  five  first  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  more  slender  and  more  elongated  than  in  tbe 
other  tlivision  of  the  family,  and,  as  lias  already  been  no- 
ticed, present  in  general  only  the  vestiges  of  branchiae. 

Geographical  Distri button.— The  Erichthians  have  as  yet 
occurred  hardly  any  where  else  tnan  in  the  ocean  (haute 
mer),  and  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  tropical  regions. 

Genera:  Squillerichthus. 

Carapace  armed  with  spin i form  prolongations  and  cover- 
ing  the  base  of  the  internal  antennse,  but  posteriorly  it  docs 
not  overpass  (not  comprising  the  spines)  the  last  ring  of 
the  thorax.  The  rostrum  is  styliform  and  very  long.  The 
eyes  are  large,  pear-shaped,  and  articulated  on  a  very 
slender  and  rather  long  cylindrical  peduncle.  The  oph- 
thalmic ring  is  not  distinct  from  the  antennular  ring,  as  in 
the  Squitlidte,  but  the  mode  of  insertion  of  the  antenna? 
is  the  same  as  in  those  animals  and  in  the  Erichthi.  The 
antemiee  of  the  first  pair  are  directed  forwards,  and  present 
nothing  remarkable.  The  external  antennae  are  airectcd 
outwards,  as  in  the  Erichthi,  and  present  also  a  large 
peduncle,  carrying  at  its  extremity  a  large  oval-shaped 
lamina  ciliated  all  round,  and  giving  insertion,  by  its 
anterior  border,  to  a  very  short  stemlet  (tigelle),  com- 
posed of  two  peduncular  joints  and  a  terminal  filament. 
The  mouth  is  little  distant  from  the  base  of  the  antenna?, 
and  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  carapace,  Tbe 
upper  lip  is  large,  demicircular,  and  projecting.  The  man- 
dibles are  directed  downwards  as  in  the  Squilla*,  and  there 
is  a  large  denticulated  tooth  and  a  prolongation  equally 
dentilated  on  its  edge,  which  mounts  towards  the  stomach, 
but  the  palpiform  stem  is  null  or  rudimentary.  Behind 
the  mandibles  are  found  a  large  inferior  bilobated  Up;  and 
then  two  pairs  of  jaws,  the  form  of  which  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Squillida*.  The  appendages  that  correspond  to  the 
jaw-Jest  of  the  first  pair  present  nothing  remarkable ;  they 
have  the  form  of  a  long  and  slender  stem,  and,  as  in  the 
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ther  crustaceans  of  this  family,  do  not  seem  to  form 
the  buct'jl  apparatus.    The  members  of  the  following 
are  very  large  rod 

exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  SqvitUc; 

cnultimate  articulation  m  enlarged   and  spinous  towards 

lie  base,  and  their  terminal  ehrw  it  short  and  armed  With 

■pinifann  teeth  on  the  prehensile  edge.  The  feet  of  the  three 

foil  owing  pain  are  inserted  on  a  transverse  curved  line  im- 

I  mediately  behind  the  prehensile  feet,  and  ore  habitually  ap- 
plied against  the  mouth  exactly  as  in  I  he  SquilHdc 
tii  tin-  il  its  has*  a  flattened  disk  and  is 

terminated  by  an  oval  cheliferous  nutnus.     The  three  Katl 
thoracic  rings  are  complete,  and  free  below  the  carapace, 
which  eovers  the  two  first.    The  three  pans  of  correspond* 
i  are  of  moderate  size,  and  iormed  I  in  the 

Squillidce*  only  their  last  joint  is  not  setiierous,  1  'h 
domen  b  large,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  Sawltte, 
except  that  the  last  segment  is  much  larger  and  habitually 
eovers  the  members  of  the  penultimate  ring.  These  Bast 
organs  are  composed,  as  in  the  Squilto,  of  ■  pedum  ;ihu 
joint,  which  prolongs  itself  interiorly  into  a  great  lamina, 
and  carries  two  appendages  inserted  on  ta  arils 

base.    The  internal  appendage  <■>.  s  great  ciliated 

lamina,  and  the  external  one  is  Composed  of  two  joints,  of 
whuh  the  last  is  oval,  and  I  he  penultimate  joint  armed 
v.i!  iernol  border.     The  false  J*  ct  sua- 

nled   from  the  Ihe.iirst  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  large 
and  formed  of  a  nearly  •OUSTS  peduncular  joint  and  oi 
great  oval  laminae  with  Ciliated  ed  Mental  hiraina 

bears  on  its  internal  edge  a  small  rudiment urv  appendage, 
I  the  external  gives  insertion,  near  its  base,   (b  I  large 
ran: 

Place  in  (he  seriw.— M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  founded 
this  k^ous,  at  ription  are  have  shove 

considers  that  Squiiletiehthut  forms  the  j 
>  and  the  Erich  t  hi. 
Locality  — -The  forts  hat  onh  nd  as  yet  in  the 

Asiatic  seas. 

The  species  (two  only  are  recorded)  are  small    Example, 
Sqnitlerichthus  tut 

'notion, — Rostrum  advancing  beyond  the  peduncle 
of  the  inlernal  antenna;  a  great  horizontal  spme  on  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace ;  and,  on  each 
side,  another  and  longer  spiniform  elongation,  springing 
from  the  angle  of  the  carapace:  finally,  a  rather  strong 
point  towards  the  middle  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  cara- 
fe, and  another  above  the  base  of  the  external  antenna*. 
ClttWl  of  the  prehensile  feet,  armed  With  four  teeth  (m- 
cludfng  the  terminal  point).  The  last  thoracic  ring  is  not 
covered  with  lhe  earn  puce,  and  the  abdomen  is  wry  large, 
Its  last  segment  is  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  armed 
with  three  pair  of  marginal  teeth.  Length  about  15  lines. 
Found  in  the  seas  of  Asia.  (Milne  Edwards.)  The  other 
species  recorded  by  M.  Milne  Edwards.  &  st.inostis,  was 
taken  by  M-  Dussuraier  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

Enelith; 

Cararace  very  large,  convex,  and  armed  with  tjrinifbrm 
tions.     It  entirely  covers  the  base  of  the  ocular  pe- 
as well  as  of  the  antenna?,  and  extends  backwards 
more  or  less  far  bevond  and  above  the  abdomen,  which  is 
short  and   large,     l*he  eyes  are  large,   pear-shaped,    and 
m  a  slender  and  elon  i  in  the 

Squiiterichthi  and  Ahmte.     Tlu  ent  nothing 

remarkable,  except  that  the  rtemlet  (tieelh  of  the 

second  pair  is  often  rudimentary,  and  thai  those  of  the  first 
pair  are  rather  short.  Hie  mouth  is  formed  m  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in   the  $quitlerichthit  un!y  th 

trcmely  small  and  narrower.     The)  jaw-feet  of 

the  first  pair  are  extremely  slender  and  of  moderate  length  ; 

lllghtlv  enlarged  towards  the  extremity  and  have 

a  rudimentary  nail  or  claw  at  the  end.    The  jre'hemile  feet 

arc  but  little  developed:  their  claw  is  nearly  straight  and 

ithout  dentilations,  and  the  penultimate  joint  is  slender, 

ttgated,  straight ,  id  of  spines.  The  feet  of  the  three 

tirs  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 

tlcrichthus,  but  they  are  inserted  one  after  the  other; 

the  flattened  vehicle  fixed  at  lhe  base  of  each  of  1 1. 

a*  well  as  of  the  members  of  the  two  preceding  ] 

large.   The  ll  t  of  the  three  last  pairs  are  formed  in 

oe  man  ne  t  ,  a  itltrich  th  us,  b  ut  a  re 

leveloped,  and  sometimes  want  the  ityliform  append- 

P.  C,  No 


age ;  at  other  times  they  are  entirely  rudimentary,  and  are 
only  composed  of  a  small  peduncle,  terminated  by  two  arti- 
culations, nearly  like  the  false  abdominal  feet,  but  much 
smaller.  The  abdomen  is  wide  and  Short;  the  caudal  flu 
which  terminates  it  is  disposed  a*  in  Squillerichth k»,  and 
the  false  real  of  the  Aral  pair  are  large  and  terminated  by 
two  ejvai   otal  laminse,  on  one  of  which  is  a  rudiment ary 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  above  characters,  divides 
the  nii  into  the  following  sections: — 

a 

Speciu  Iftfaf*  PMtoum  is  very  long  and  passes  sen- 
vi/y///  bgfond  the  internal  am, 
Example,  Erich  thus  viti  dis  vulgaris.  Leach). 

Locality,  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Spectes  whose  rostrum  is  of  moderate  length,   and 
MSS  beyond  the  peduncle  qfth<  antenna* 

without  attaining  to  the  extremity  of 

agn, 
Exem pie,  Bt  ich t h u  i  or n a  tu<i  ( Smerdts  asmatat  J 4i c h » 
Locality,  Coasts  of  All 

y 

Specie*    hating   the    rout  nun    extremely    short 
poising   beyond  the  fetlnnclc  tf  the   internal 
tennrr). 
Example,    Erichtltus    Duvaucellii.      Lofalhr,    Gulf   of 
Benjrah 


Reithiaai  Dwfiaailai. 

All! 

pace  narrow,  straight  shove,  if  not  altogetfier  so  be- 
hind, where  it  often  presents  a  sudden  roc 
rostrum  straight  and  ityliform.    The  anterior  si 

e  ronatitate  two  acute  spine-  directed  \*>i 

terioi  angles  arc  also  prolonged  into  the  I 
nomm  direoled  backwards  on  each  side  of  Lhe  sbc1 
Finally,   the   lateral  f  the  carapace  are    i 

straight     The  ophihahmc  and  antcnnular   rings  are  not 
hidden  under  the  carapace  as  in  Enchthus,  but  are  wen 

the  rostrum.      The  eyes  are  earn 
slender,    lontr,    cylindrical   peduncles    QJlWCied     OUtWaids. 

is  nothinc  particular  about  the  aftteniue.  The 
m  nth  is  situated  Vtrj  In  from  the  front,  towards  the  pos- 
terior  third    ot    the   lowsv  surface  of  the  carapace  ;     lhe 

Y'.  the///  OWSW  Up%  and   the  tu 

fo rm  as  1 1 1  i  and  *So u i  Usrich  - 

thus.    The  thoracic  /m  u  lhe  &am< 

ner  as  in  Briehihui,  but   the  three  pairs  of  members  which 
follow  the  prehensile  feet  are  mors  approximated  I 
mouth,  as  in  tin'  ior  border  of  the  carvi- 

hed,  so  a^  to  leave  uncovered  the  two 
Vol.  IX.— 3  T 
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last  thoracic  rings,  and  tho  abdomen  is  narrow  and  elon- 
gated. The  false  feet  are  large,  but  are,  in  general,  com- 
pletely devoid  of  branchiae :  sometimes  vestiges  of  these 
organs  are  found  upon  the  abdominal  members  of  the  first 
pair,  and  at  other  times  they  are  represented  by  a  small 
pediculated  tubercle  fixed  to  the  external  blade  of  these 
appendages.  Finally,  the  conformation  of  the  species  of 
caudal  fin  formed  .by  the  last  abdominal  segment  and 
the  false  feet  of  the  sixth  ring  are  entirely  the  same  as 
in  Erichthus.  M.  Milne  Edwards,  whose  description  we 
have  given,  states  that  the  Alimce  bear  an  extremely  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Erichthi,  but  always  have  the  body 
more  elongated.  Their  manners,  he  adds,  are  not  known, 
and  he  divides  the  five  species  into  the  following  sections: — 

a 
Species  which  have   the  hand  qf  the  prehensile  feet 
•  unarmed  with  spines. 
Example,  Alima  hyalina  (Leach).     Locality,  Cape  Verd. 


Alima  hyalina.    a.  Natatory  ventral  appendage  magnified. 

P 
Species  which  have  the  hand  of  the  prehensile  feet 
armed  with  teeth  or  spines  on  the  prehensile  border. 

Example,  Alima  laticauda.  Locality,  New  Guinea. 
(Quoy  and  Gaimard.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  species  figured  by 
M.  Guerin  under  the  name  of  Alima  triacanthura,  belongs 
to  this  division,  and  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  species  by  the  brevity  of  the  rostrum,  the  shortness  of 
the  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal  fin,  &c. 

Alima  longirostris  of  the  same  naturalist  has  not,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Edwards,  been  described,  but  seems  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  preceding  species. 

ERICHT,  LOCH.    [Inverness-shirb.J 

ERICK,  in  Swedish,  ;is  synonymous  with  the  German 
Heinrich,  and  the  English  Henry,  and  is  the  name  of  many 
kings  of  Sweden  and  of  Denmark.  Of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
name  little  is  known,  for  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions previous  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  centuries  of  our  rora  is  very 
confused.  Messenius,  in  his « Scandia  Illustrata,'  ridicules  the 
accounts  given  by  Johannes  Magnus  and  other  Swedish  his- 
torians, who,  he  says,  have  striven  to  outdo  the  Danish  chro- 
nicler, SaxoGrammaticus,  in  his  fabulous  legends.  Another 
respectable  authority,  Puffendorf,  expresses  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  *  The  names  and  deeds  of  the  early  kings  of  Sweden 
and  the  periods  of  their  reigns  cannot  be  easily  determined, 
as  the  lists  which  have  been  published  are  by  no  means 
authenticated,  and  the  traditions  of  those  times  have  been 
derived  chiefly  from  the  antient  songs  and  fabulous  legends, 
or  out  of  the  allegorical  traditions  of  the  antient  Scalds  or 
poets,  which  have  been  perhaps  wrongly  interpreted.'  (In- 
troduction to  the  History  of  Sweden.)  ki  the  earlier  cen- 
turies of  our  sera  the  country  now  called  Sweden  was  divided 
into  several  kingdoms  or  states,  of  which  Sweden  Proper 
and  Gothia  were  the  two  principal.  Sweden  Proper  com- 
prised the  central  part  of  present  Sweden,  and  included 
the  provinces  of  Upland,  Sudermanland,  Westmanland, 
Nerike,  and  part  of  Daiecarlia.  The  kingdom  of  Go- 
thia comprised  the  southern  part  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  including  the  provinces  of  Ostrogothia  and 
Westrogothia,  divided  by  the  Wetter  Lake,  Smaland,  Bo- 
husland,  Skane,  and  Blekingen,  with  the  isles  of  Goth- 
land and  Oeland.  But  the  most  southern  provinces,  espe- 
cially Skane,  were  for  a  long  time  a  subject  of  conten-, 
tion  with  the  Danes,  who  frequently  occupied  them. 

There  was  also  the  kingdom  of  Warmeland,  north  and 
west  of  the  great  Wener  Lake,  extending  to  the  borders 
of  Norway;  and  the  kingdom  of  Halsingland,  north  of 


Sweden  Proper,  which  included  the  provinces  of  Angerman 
land,  J iimt eland, East  and  West  Bothnia,  up  to  the  wilderness 
of  Lapland.    Most  of  these  provinces  had  each  its  separate 
chief  or  king,  something  like  the  earlier  Saxon  kingdoms 
in  England ;  but  the  king  of  Sweden  Proper,  or  of  UpBtl,  as 
he  was  also  called,  was  considered  in  ordinary  times  as  the 
head  of  the  whole,  like  the  Bretwalda  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy. Odin  or  Wodin,  the  conqueror  of  Scandinavia  in  the 
century  previous  to  our  sera,  is  said  to  have  kept  Swe- 
den for  himself,  allowing  his  relatives  or  companions  to 
settle  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  as  his  vassals ;  and  this 
superiority  of  Sweden  was  acknowledged  for  several  centu- 
ries after,  so  that  at  the  great  general  meetings  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations  the  king  of  Denmark  used  to  hold  the 
bridle  and  the  king  of  Norway  the  stirrup  of  the  king  of 
Sweden's  horse.  (Puffendorf.) 

Among  the  earlier  kings  of  Sweden,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  find  several  Ericks,  of  whom  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  One  of  these  reigned  together  with  his  brother 
Alrick  as  kings  of  Upsal,  from  about  aj>.  465  to  a.d.  4& 
Another  Erick  and  his  brother  Jorund,  being  the  sons  of 
Yngua  Alrickson,  were  following  the  then  common  profes- 
sion of  sea-kings,  or  pirates,  when  a  vacancy  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  to  which  they  had  some  family  claim,  recalled 
them  home  about  a.d.  525.  They  were  opposed  by  the 
usurper  Haco,  when  Erick  was  killed,  and  Jorund  was 
obliged  to  escape.  In  the  ninth  century  we  find  Erick 
Biornson  reigning  together  with  his  father  Biorn  Jarnside, 
about  a.d.  864.  Bibrn  died  in  870,  and  Erick  reigned  alone 
till  874,  when  he  died  abroad  in  some  expedition.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Biorn  and  his  nephew  Erick,  the 
son  of  Refil  the  Sea  King,  who  reigned  together  for  a 
time.  The  two  kings  went  with  a  host  to  join  their 
Norman  friends  at  the  siege  of  Paris,  a.d.  886,  when 
Charles  the  Fat  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  dishonourable 
peace.  Biorn  appears  to  have  died  at  the  siege,  and 
Erick  Refilson  returned  home  and  died  some  years 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  Erick,  son  of  the  late  Biorn, 
who  reigned  together  with  his  brother  Biorn,  called  cf 
Hoga,  from  the  place  of  his  residence.  After  his  death, 
Erick  Emundson,  a  grandson  of  Erick  Refilson,  was  pro- 
claimed king  about  a.d.  910,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
great  uncle  Biorn  of  Hoga.  Biorn  died  in  925,  and  Erick 
remained  sole  king  of  Upsal.  He  sustained  a  war  against 
Harald  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  and  at  his  death  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Biorn  IV. 

Erick  Segersall  or  'the  victorious'  reigned  from  970  to 
994.  He  retook  Skane  and  Halland  from  the  Danes, 
and  at  last  drove  away  their  king,  Sweno,  from  Denmark 
itself.  He  also  defeated  the  Norwegians  and  Finnlanders, 
and  conquered  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland.  Erick 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Olaf,  or  Olaus,  who  is  mentioned 
as  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

In  the  year  1155,  after  the  death  of  Swerker  Kolson,  the 
Othogothians  chose  his  son  Charles  for  their  king,  but  the 
Swedes  at  their  general  assembly  at  Upsal  elected  Erick 
Jadwardson,  a  nobleman  connected  by  alliance  with  both 
the  royal  families  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  He  is  styled 
Erick  IX.  by  most  chronologists,  and  he  is  also  called  Erick 
the  Pious,  or  St.  Erick.  After  some  demur  the  Gothians 
agreed  that  he  should  reign  over  both  kingdoms,  but  that 
after  his  death  Charles  Swerkerson  should  succeed  him. 
Erick  brought  back  the  Halsingers  and  the  Jammtlanders 
to  the  Swedish  allegiance.  In  1157  he  proceeded  with 
troops  to  Finnland,  in  order  to  subdue  the  natives  and  con- 
vert them  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  bishop  of  Upsal 
accompanied  him  on  this  expedition.  The  Finnlanders 
were  defeated,  many  of  them  were  slai*,  and  the  rest  were 
baptized.  Christian  churches  were  founded  by  the  bishop, 
who  remained  in  the  country,  while  Erick  returned  to 
Sweden,  where  he  employed  himself  in  compiling  a  code  of 
laws  out  of  the  antient  constitutions  of  the  kingdom.  This 
compilation  is  known  by  the  name  of  St  Brick's  law.  Erick 
is  remembered  in  history  as  a  good  king.  In  1161,  on  the 
11th  May,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upsal,  a  party 
of  Danes  who  had  landed  on  the  coast  under  Prince  Mag- 
nus, surprised  and  killed  him  after  a  brave  defence  ou  his 
part  Magnus  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  afterwards  pro- 
claimed himself  king  ;  but  the  Swedes  and  Gothians 
uniting  under  Charles  Swerkerson  fell  upon  the  Danes  and 
killed  them  all,  together  with  their  prince,  and  out  of  the 
spoil  they  built  a  church  on  the  spot    Charles  was  then  ac- 
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edged  as  king  of  the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  the  title 
which  the  kings  of  Sweden  bear  to  this  day, 
Charles  was  killed  by  Knut,  St,  Brick's  son,  about  1168, 
eh,  but  after  Knot's  death,  a.d.  1192,  the 
rown  :    between   Eriek   Knutson   and 

the  son  of  Charles,   who  was  supported   by  the 
Gothiens,     After  a  long  war,  Swerker  was  killed  in  battle 
1^10,  and  left  Eriek  Knutson   in  quiet  possession  of 
throne.     St.  Brick1!  convention  was  then  renewed,  and 
John,    the  sou   of  Swerker.   was  constituted   heir   to  the 
throne,  which  was  afterwards  to  return  to  Brick's  descen- 
dants.    Erick  died  in  1219  at  \Y  which  we 
usual  place  of  residence  of  the  Swedish  kings  in  those  d 
Eruk  Erick  son,  son  of  the  preceding,  lueceeded  John  in 
ording  to  the  convention,   arxl   reigned  till  1250. 
His  reign  was  at  (kit  distracted  by  civil  war.    Tito  powerful 
family  of  Tolekunger,  who  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, revolted  against  hini  ;  but  they  were  defeated,  and  two 
of  the  leaders  were  put  to  death.  Under  this  king  Gullelmtis 
Sabinensis,  the  Pope's  Legate,  fust  forbade  marriage  to  the 
dish  priests.  Brick  made  war  upon  theFinnlanders,  who 
had  revolted,  and  built  several  fortresses  on  their  frontiers. 
He  died  at  W                                     e,  and  was  succeeded  by 
IrValdemar  L,  tui  pias  fy  sea 

Eriek,  tea  of  king  Magnus,  and  of  Blanche,  daughter  of 
tbe  Flemish  Earl  of  Nam  Or,  was  made  colleague  to  his 
father  by  a  powerful  party  of  the  nobility  in  1344.  A  war 
broke  out  between  Esther  and  sun  in  1 357,  and  at  last  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  them,  Erick  having  the 
whole  southern  part,  including  Skane,  East  Gothia, 
Similand,  &C  Erick  Was  shortly  after  poisoned  at  an  m 
iew  with  his  father,  and,  it  was  reported,  by  the  agency 
oT  bis  own  toother. 

Bricks    styled   XUL,  Duke   of  Pom  crania  and  nephew 
to  Queen    Margaret   of  Waldema..  1    united 

den.  Norway,  and  Denmark  under  her  sceptre,  was  ap- 
pointed   by  the  General   Stt  doma 

assembled  at  Calmer  in  1396  to  be  her  successor.  He 
married  in  Hit)  Philippa,  daughter  of  H.nrylV.  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  1412,  after  Margaret's  death  nu-d 
the   rein                rnment.      But   In-  si 

f,  and  his  capricious  and  tyrannical  listed 

ihe  Swedes,   to  whom   he  preferred  his  Danish 
Becoming  entangled  in  a  tedious  war  with  the  Du» 
ilolslein  and  Mecklenburg  and  lb  Towns,  in 

to  carry  it  on  he  loaded  his  subjects  with  taxes,  while  their 
ituerce  was  ruined.      II  the  articles  of  the 

Calnstf  union,  stripped  Sweden  of  its  archives,  which  he 
took  with  bun  to  Denmark,   and  filled  most  military  and 
civil  offices  in  Sweden  with  Danes  and  other  (breigneti. 
The  Dalecarlians  were  the  first  to  revolt,  being  ledby  a  noble- 
man of  the  name  of  Bnglebrechi     They  wore  joined  by 
North  llallauders  ami  Others,  and  St  last  they  obliged  tbe 
lorn  assembled  at  Wadsteuu  to  renounce 
to   Erick.     Eriek  made  a  hasty  peaee  with 
the  Hi  led  a  fleet  with  t  mops  on  hoard,  ami 

sailed  for  stoekholm.     After  repeated    attempts,   he   was 
a  make  a  convention  with  the  insurgents,  by  which 
ined  garrisons  in  the  three  ca  Stock- 

.  and  Nykoping;  ill  oth  ons  in  the 

kingdom  being  filled  h>  Swed  nun' 

■pact  the  articles  of  the  Colmar  union, 
returned  to  Denmark.     But  his  bad  faith  kept 
the  1,  and    in    1438  tbe   leaders    of  the  Swedes 

entered  into  se<  us  with  the  chief  men  in  Den- 

mark, who  were   likewise  dissatisfied  with   Erick,   and  a 
ral  revolt  ensued.     Erick  had  already  withdrawn  from 
mark  into  tbe  island  of  Gothland  with  his  treasures. 
Ayr  their  king  Christopher.  Duke  of  Bava- 
«n,  and  the  Swedish  Diet  assembled 
kirn  likewise  their  crown  under  the  stipu- 
Erick  was  allowed  by  Chris- 
I  the  island  of  Gothland;  but 
death  In  1448  Charles  Knutson,  Wh 
throne  of   Sweden,  besieged  Enck  in  the 
1  into  Pomerania,  with  the 
[,m,  king  of  Denmark,  who  sent   him  to 
u,  where  he  ended  his  days,  t  Dal  in" 
ockholm,   1717;   PuflfendorTa  /nfn 
tf  t*f  Sweden:  and  Qeijt  Hikca 

ERICK  XIV    of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 


was  acknowledged,  by  t  diet  held  at  Westeraas  in  1544,  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  while  he  was  ij  he 

eded   his    father  in   1S59,     He  began  by   showing  a 
considerable  degree  of  jealousy  towards  his  brother?.  John, 
Magnus,  and  Charles,  whom  Ineir  father  had  made  &\ 
of  Finn  land,  East  Gothia,  and  Sudermanland,  as  feudatoi 
of  the  crown.  He  was  alsoengu^ed  in  war  with  the  L 
or  Livonians,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Denmark  and  of  Poland;   but  the  Esthbnders 
remaining   attached   to   Sweden,   Eriek  sent    an   army  to 
Reval  for  their  protection,  an  [fully  defended  that 

place  against  the  Poles.  Erick  had  at  one  lime,  before  he 
was  king,  asked  the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  whog 
no  positive  answer,  and  liter  nil  aecession  to  the  throne  he 
embarked  to  pursue  his  addresses  in  person.  A  violent  tem- 
pest however  having  driven  him  back  to  Sweden,  Eriek,  who 
was  superstitious  and  a  believer  in  astrology,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  the  match,  and  turned  hit  attentions  to  Mary, 
queen  of  Scotland,  but  with  no  better  result.  His  brother 
John  having  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Siitismuud,  king 
of  Poland,  without  E rick's  consent,  Erick  b«  m  in 

the  castle  of  Abo,  made  him  prisoner,  ami  kept  him  and  his 
wife  in  close  confinement,   until  the  fttaopstranct 
people  uhligud  him  to  release  them.    At  the  same  time  a  war 
broke  out  between  Denmark  and  m  which   the 

Swedes  had  the  Advantage  in  several  sea-fights.  Meantime 
King  Erick  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  bis  mistresses,  and 
entrusted  the  care  of  the  kingdom  to  his  favourite  Joram 
Peerson,  an  unprincipled  man,  by  whose  advice  and  that  of 
Dionysius  Burrseus,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  his  former 
tutor,  he  put  to  death  several  noblemen,  among  others  the 
Stures,  father  and  son,  who  belonged  to  a  powerful  Swedish 
family  of  Nils  Stnre:  one  of  them  was  stabbed  by  the  king 
with  his  own  hand.  Erick  even  went  so  far  as  to  concert  a 
me  to  put  to  death  his  brothers  at  a  great  festival  to  be 
given  at  Stockholm,  but  having  been  apprized  of  it,  the) 
Sired  against  him,  seized  upon  levefu  castles,  collected 
n  force,  and  marched  upon  thi  Enck.  aftei    ■ 

defence,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  the  assembly  of 
deposed  him  in  1568,  and  he  wis  kepi  er  in 

the  castle  of  Gripsholm,  where  he  w  ,  v\y. 

Hi-  brother  John  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden.     After 
nine  years'  confinement,  Erick  was 
by  order  of  his  brother  in  1577.    n 
den  Fivrtondea  Hhtoria,  1799 J 

ERICK  I.  of  Denmark  reigned  about  the  ninth  centi 
Hi  is  commonly  reckoned  as   the  iirst   Christian  king  oi 
Denmark,  and  it  wn-  reign  that  Ansgarios,  bishop 

of  Bremen,  preached  Christisilit)  both  in  Denmark  ami  m 
Sweden. 

ERICK  II.  succeeded    his  brother  Olaf  or   Olaus   IV 
about  tbe  pie*  1005,     He  made  war  in  Pot 
took  Jut  in.  then  a  considerahl  \      Be 

greatly  favoured    th  >,  and  obtained  of 

ptablishment  of  the  at 
ia,  which  Denmark.    Brick  visited 

Rome,  and  died  in  the  i  n  1)03,  while 

on  a  nil  grim  age  to  the  Holy  Land. 

ERICK  I1L,  son  of  the    preeed  against 

the  Wendes  or  Vandals,  who  s 
Baltic.     He  dad  about  II ,3s,  and  \\.,  I  by 

ERICK  IV.,  his  son,  called  rfhe  J  ucd 

monk  at  Odensee.  in  1  147, 

ERICK  V,  succeeded  his  fctbff  Wifdrm  ir  IL  in  1241, 
and  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Abel,  in  IS 
ceeded  him  on  the  tin 

ERICK  VI.  succeeded  his  t  istophcr  I.  in  IS 

was  engaged  in  war  against  the  k*  was 

involved  in  disputes  with  bia  own  nonfat 
held  at  Wyborg  in    1263,  obliged  lum  to  rig 
fining  their  privileges  and  th< 
He  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle  by  Brick,  duk 
and  cruelly  murdered  in  1 1 

ERICK  VII,  soceeoded  his  father  E  n- 

1  tbe  war  against  the   ki 
till  131  %  and  was  succeed. d  1  J  I, 

ERICK    Vlll,   styled 
Erick  XIII.  of  .Sweden,  tbe  ncphrv  SMOf  of  J\l 

gnret  of  Waldemar     [Eaten  XIIL] 
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states  it  to  have  been  named  from  the  Nile,  and  assigns  a 
reason  [Canopus]  ;  but  the  scholiast  on  Aratus  states  this  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  heavens  it  is 
a  winding  stream,  not  very  well  marked  by  stars,  extending 
from  a  bright  star  (a)  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Acher- 
nes,and  situated  near  the  southern  part  of  Phoenix,  past 
the  feet  of  Cetus,  and  ending  at  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion. 
Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows : — 
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quotes  Aristotle,  Plato,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  other  antieni 
philosophers,  and  he  gives  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras  and 
Eratosthenes  on  some  astronomical  topics.  In  another 
part  he  inserts  a  very  elaborate  discussion  on  arithmetic, 
which,  he  says,  he  had  learnt  from  his  infancy.  Turner, 
in  his  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  has  given  an  account 
of  this  singular  work  of  this  writer.  Erigena  also  translated 
from  the  Greek  certain  theological  works  attributed  to 
Dionysius  Areopagita.  To  the  writings  and  translations 
of  Erigena  is  attributed  by  some  the  introduction  of  the 
later  Platonism  of  the  Alexandrian  school  into  the  theology 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe.  Erigena  is  believed  to  have 
died  in  France  about  the  year  875.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century.     [Duns  Scotus.] 

ERINA'CEUS.    [Hedgbhog.] 

ERINNA,  a  poetess  and  the  friend  of  Sappho,  flourished 
about  the  year  595  b.c.  All  that  is  known  of  her  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words  of  Eustathius  (ad  Iliad. 
ii.,p.  327.)  *  Erinna  was  born  in  Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes,  or 
in  Teos,  or  in  Telos,  the  little  island  near  Cnidos.  She  was 
a  poetess,  and  wrote  a  poem  called  *  The  Distaff,'  in  the 
-dSolic  and  Doric  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter 
lines.  She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried. 
It  was  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  those  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  vears  old  when  she  died.'  Another  poetess 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  under  the  year  354 
B.C.  This  appears  to  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  8)  as  having  celebrated  Myro 
in  her  poems.  We  possess  no  fragments  of  either  of  these 
poetesses. 

ERIOCAULO'NEjE,  a  group  of  endogenous  plants  sub- 
ordinate to  Restiaceo),  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  swampy 
or  marshy  places,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and  having  the 
flowers  collected  into  dense  heads.  The  sexes  are  separated  ; 
the  perianth  consists  of  from  two  to  six  divisions  immersed 
in  soft  bracts ;  there  are  from  two  to  six  stamens ;  the  styles 
are  two  or  three ;  the  cells  of  the  ovary  are  the  same  number, 
and  the  seeds  solitary,  with  lines  of  hairs  upon  their  surface. 
The  embryo  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  albumen  at  the 
apex  of  the  seed.  The  flowers  are  always  very  small,  and 
difficult  to  examine  on  account  of  the  thinness  and  delicacy 
of  their  texture.  Eriocaulon  itself  is  the  principal  genus, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  known  species, 
ninety-four  or  ninety-five  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  equi- 
noctial parts  of  America,  and  one  solitary  instance,  E.  sept- 
angulare,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  Mr.  Bongard,  who  has  writtea 
a  monograph  of  the  South  American  species,  states,  that  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  although  they  prefer  marshy  and 
inundated  places,  yet  some  are  found  upon  damp  sand, 
others  among  grass,  and  some  in  dry  and  stony  places ;  they 


ERIE,  LAKE.    [Canada.] 

ERI'GENA,  JOANNES  SCOTUS,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
from  whence  his  appellation  of  Erigena  is  derived,  that  of 
Scotus  being  synonymous  with  it,  as  the  Irish  were  still 
called  in  foreign  countries  Scots  in  those  times,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  a  celebrated 
scholar  of  that  age.  He  resided  chiefly  in  France,  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
partial  to  him.  His  writings  on  theological  matters  were 
considered  as  heterodox,  and  his  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  council  of  Rome  a.d. 
1059.  [Bbrenger.]  His  treatise  on  predestination  is  found 
in  the  Vindicice  Prtedestinatiomg  et  Gratia,  2  vols.,  4to., 
1650.  In  his  work  'Dialogus  de  Divisione  Nature*  he 
displays  a  wonderful  information  for  the  times  he  lived  in, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language. 
He  gives  large  extracts  from  the  Greek  fathers,  and  also 

•  Mr.  Bally  marks  this  «*.  ••  **  in  Mr.  Baily*s  work, 

t  So  marked  by  Mi.  Baily.  f+  Mr.  Bally  marks  this  r9. 

t  Mr.  Baily  marks  this  r*  «flj  Marked  *  by  Mr.  Baily. 

f  Mr.  Baily  marks  these  r9  and  rr.  •  v7  in  Mr.  Baily's  Catalogue. 


Eriocaulon  dendroideum. 

1.  A  female  flower  with  six  segments  to  Us  perianth,  the  three  ontcitm-tt 

of  which  are  broadest  and  fringed  with  long  hairs.  The  ovary  has  three  stignns, 

exterior  to  which  are  three  horn-like  appendages.    8.  A  male  flower-  -  v*'^' 


at  the  ba*e,the  three  outer  divisions  of  the  perianth  separate,  the  three 
d  cup,  and  three  stamens  within  its  border. 


united  into  a  thrcc-toothed  cup, 


a  tunc* 
inm-r 


ere  also  frequently  met  with  in  alpine  situations,  some  as 
high  as  5590  s^a  on  the  summit  of  Mount 

luinbr.    The  preceding  fi  ure  of  Erioeaulon  dendruideuin 
rn-ri  notion  of  the  appearance  of  these  plants. 

ERIO'PHGRUM,  Ihe  systematic  name  of  the  sedge-Uke 
plant  which  u  this  country  wild  cotton,  or  cotton- 

grass,  in  consequence  of  the  long  cottony  tuils  which  wave 
upon  its  stalks  in  marshy  and  sedgy  heaths  and  wastes  in  all 
parts  of  this  country.  The  appearance  is  owing  to  the  hypo- 
gynous  scales  which,  in  this  glumaceoos  genus,  repr 
the  calyx*  being  extended  into  long  numerous  white  hairs, 
which  project  fur  beyond  the  sealei  i  f  the  flower  head*  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  that  while,  in  moat  of  the  species,  these 
hairs  are  indefinitely  numerous,  they  should  in  one,  E* 
alpinum,  be  reduced*  to  the  regular  number,  six,  which  is 
the  general  proportion  of  floral  envelopes  belonging  to  en- 
doge  as.  Professor  Kunih  enumerates  twelve  species,  all 
inhabiting  the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

ERi'PHIA,  LatreuVs  name  for  a  genus  of  Braehyurous 
or  short-tailed  Crustaceans. 

Carapace  less  wide,  and  more  quadrilateral  than  in  the 
other  Cancerians;  length  two-third*  more  than  the  breadth  ; 
the  fronto-orbiiul  border  occupies  more  than  one- half,  and 
sometimes  more  than  three  fourths  of  iis  breadth:  and  the 
latero-anterior  bottlers,  directed  nearly  right  backwards, 
only  describe  a  blight  curvature,  and  prolong  themselves  hut 
hnie.  Orbits,  as  in  the  genus  Ruppeliia;  but  the  space 
which  separates  their  edges  from  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antenna)  is  very  considerable;  this  joint  is  hut 
little  developed,  and  dues  not  occupy  a  fuurlh  of 
comprised  between  the  anteunary  fossette  and  the  internal 
cantnui  of  the  oyes;  on  the  contrary,  the  moveable  stem  uf 
the  external  antenna?  is  nmch  more  developed  than  in  the 
Jluppcltia,  and  is  inserted  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
antennary  fbsaette.  For  the  rest,  not  differing  from  (he 
other  Cancerians, 

M-  Milne  Ed  wards,  whose  description  we  have  giveu, 
says,  thai  the  EHpMm%  which  he  places  among  the  Quadri- 
lateral Crustaceans*  approach  the  Rupt>ellice  nearly,  hut 
that  the  general  form  of  the  body  of  Eriphia  tends  to  es- 
tablish a  passage  towards  the  Thetphusce.  lie  divides  the 
species  into  the  following  sections. 
a. 
Species  having  the  hands  (man us)  tuberculous. 


Front  armed  with  spines. 

Example,  —  Eriphia    spin  if  row    i  Cancer    spintfrom. 
Herbs  t). 

Locality.— Inhabits  all  seas  (Milne  Edwards), 


Eri|*hi,i  iplntfrum. 


Front  devoid  of  spines. 
Example. — Eriphia  gonupra  (Cancer  grmagrq%   Fabri- 

nint) 

Locality*— Coasts  of  South  America* 


Eriphia  gonagra. 

Species  having  the  hands  (menus)  smooth,  not  tuberculous, 
Exam  pie* — Eriphia  Usvimana. 
Locality*— Id®  of  France. 


Eriphia  Itfviuuna. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  the  Eriphia  figured  by 
Savigny  { Egyp.,  jil.  5,  fig.  l),and  referred  with  doubt  by 
M-  Audouin  tu  E.  spimfrons,  anpeurs  to  him  (Edwards J  to 
be  a  distinct  species  ;  and  that  Eriphia  pHsmatica  of  Etisso 
has  not  been  described  with  sutudent  details  to  justify  lis 
reference  to  this  genus  with  certainty.  Cancer  eurytiome 
(Herbet)  anpearj  to  H.  Edwards  to  be  an  Eriphiti. 

ER1VAN  is  a  town  in  the  Russian  government  or 
Georgia,  or  Grusia,  situated  about  4ti°  N.  lat.f  and  11°  80/ 
E,  lung,,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
boundary  lines  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey  meet,  ttlie 
country  in  which  it  lies  once  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia,  and  in  later  times  to  the  Persian  province 
Azerhijan,  hut  was  given  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Turk- 
mantshai  iti  16Jx  The  town  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  n 
considerable  river,  named  Znujja,  or  Zengin,  which  floWl 
from  the  lake  of  Erivau,  or  Gouksha,  and  falls  into  the  river 
Aras;  the  river  is  crossed  at  the  town  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  several  arches*  The  town  is  built  partly  on  a  hill 
and  fortified,  besides  being  defended  by  a  tart,  which  is  of 
on  elliptical  form,  upwards  of  60nu  yards  in  circuit,  Mid 
surrounded  by  two  strong  walls  Honked  with  towers.  The 
town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  probably  does  not  contain 
more  than  J0,OUU  or  12,000  inhabitants,  the  greatest  pait  of 
ii>  urea  being  occupied  by  gardens.  The  bus*-  of  Muuut 
Ararat  is  only  about  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  town. 

ERLANGEN,  or  CHRISTIANS  ERLANGEN,  ihe 
principal  town  of  the  hailiwic  of  Erlangcu,  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rclzat,  and  the  only  Protectant  university  >n 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  situated  in  a  sandy  but  wcrl 
cultivated  plain,  in  4T  $8f  N.  hit.,  and  IT  4'  E,  long'* 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  continence  of  the  EUgntti 
and  Schwa  bach.  It  if  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
the  latter  of  which  was  founded  by  Christian,  Murkgrav 
Beyrouth,  in  the  year  168G>  and  first  inhabited  by  some 
French  colonists:  from  that  prince  it  takes  the  name  of 
Christian's  Erlongen.  It  ii  -lirrounried  by  walls,  has  seven 
gates,  and  its  population  is  about  10,000,  of  whuin  about 
600  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  New  Town  is  handsome, 
and  regularly  built  Krlangen  has  three  Lutheran  and  twn 
Reformed  Lutheran  churches  a  Roman  Catholic  | 
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worship,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  military 
hospital.  The  palace,  which  was  partially  destroyed  "by 
fire  in  1814,  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  was  founded  by  Frederic,  Markgrave  of 
Bayreuth,  in  1743.  The  establishments  now  connected 
with  it  are — an  equestrian  academy,  a  gymnasium,  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary,  a  polytechnic  school,  an  academy  of 
morals  and  the  fine  arts,  a  fine  chemical  laboratory,  a 
botanical  garden,  a  philological  seminary,  an  anatomical 
school,  museums  of  natural  history,  the  fine  arts,  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  library  of  upwards  of  100,000  vo- 
lumes, and  a  clinical  institute.  The  average  yearly  number 
of  students  attending  this  university  is  about  350.  The 
Leopold-Caroline  academy  of  naturalists,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1666  simultaneously  with  the  Parisian 
academy  of  sciences,  has  its  seat  here,  and  is  the  first 
learned  society  that  was  instituted  in  Germany.  There 
are  also  a  society  of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy,  and  a 
general  society  for  domestic  and  rural  economy.  The  town 
has  factories  for  weaving  and  printing  cotton  goods,  and 
also  manufactures  stockings  and  hats  on  a  large  scale, 
gloves,  leather,  tobacco,  looking  glasses,  linen,  toys,  &c. 
Brian  gen,  together  with  the  principality  of  Bayreuth,  be- 
came an  appendage  of  the  Bavarian  crown  by  the  treaty 
of  1809. 

ERLAU  (in  Hungarian  EGER,  and  in  antient  records 
AGRIA)  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Heves,  in 
Upper  Hungary.  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
midst  of  richly  cultivated  lands,  skirted  by  mountains 
crowned  by  woods  and  vineyards ;  in  47°  53'  N.  lat.,  and 
20°  23'  E.  long.  The  Erlaubach  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
whicn  are  surrounded  by  fortifications  about  seven  miles  in 
circuit,  through  which  there  are  six  gates ;  the  number  of 
houses  is  about  2900,  and  of  inhabitants  about  18,400,  but 
the  majority  dwell  in  the  suburbs  outside  the  walls.  Erlau 
was  founded  by  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  who  resided  in 
it  about  800  years  ago,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop ; 
of  late  years  it  has  become  that  of  an  archbishop.  It  con- 
tains four  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  monasteries,  and 
a  Greek  and  a  Protestant  church.  The  houses  in  the  town 
are  large,  and  built  in  a  neat  stylo ;  the  principal  ornament 
is  the  Lyceum,  a  very  handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  begun 
by  Count  Charles  Bssterhazy  in  1760,  and  finished  in  1775, 
at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  160,000/. ;  there  is  an  observatory 
172  feet  high,  a  handsome  chapel,  and  a  very  spacious  exa- 
mination hall  and  library  attached  to  the  institution.  The 
Lyceum  has  two  faculties,  philosophy  and  jurisprudence, 
conducted  by  sixteen  professors,  and  is  very  numerously 
attended.  Opposite  the  Lyceum  stands  the  cathedral 
church,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it ;  but  the 
neighbouring  church  of  the  Minorites  is  a  splendid  Struc- 
ture. The  archbishop's  palace  is  a  fine  building  situated  on 
a  hill.  Erlau  has  a  county  hall,  a  high  school,  an  ecclesi- 
astical seminary,  an  asylum  for  decayed  clergymen,  a  school 
for  educating  teachers,  several  libraries,  an  hospital,  and  two 
mineral  springs  much  used  by  invalids.  The  town  has  an 
extensive  traffic  in  red  wines,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
in  the  vicinity,  which  is  estimated  at  1,197,000  gallons  per 
annum.  The  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  hats, 
&c. 

ERMINE,  or  ERMIN,  one  of  the  Airs  in  heraldry,  so 
called  from  the  musteta  erminia,  whose  skin  furnishes  it. 


It  is  represented  white,  with  black  spots  or  tufU.  The 
black  spots  in  ermine  are  not  of  any  determinate  number, 
but  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  herald-painter. 

ERMINE.    [Mustela.] 

ERNE,  LOUGH,  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  count?  of 
Fermanagh,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  limits  are  considered  to  extend  from  Beleek  on  the 
north-west  to  Belturbet  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of 
forty  English  miles;  but  for  some  distance  within  these  tvo 
towns,  as  well  as  about  EnnUkillen,  it  is  so  narrow  as  to 
form  more  properly  part  of  the  river  Erne.  It  offers  the 
greatest  extent  of  inland  navigation,  though  somewhat  ob- 
structed by  shallows,  of  any  of  the  Irish  lakes ;  but  Lough 
Neagh,  from  being  more  free  from  islands,  contains  a 
greater  surface  of  water.  The  waters  of  Lough  Erne  do 
not  possess  the  petrifying  qualities  of  that  lake,  but  tbej 
have  a  harsh  ana  unpleasant  taste,  and  are  unwholesome 
to  drink,  particularly  at  the  season  for  gathering  the  Has* 
which  is  laid  to  soak  along  its  shores. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish — such  as  trout,  salmon,  pke, 
perch,  bream,  eels,  and  smaller  fish :  there  are  also  great 
quantities  of  wild  duck,  and  during  the  winter  it  is  visited 
by  flocks  of  geese  and  various  marine  birds.  There  is  not 
one  village  immediately  on  its  shores  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent, and  the  country  is  but  thinly  populated.  There  are 
several  rums  of  antient  castles  along  the  shores,  and  on  the 
island  of  Devenish  is  a  round  tower  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Several  large  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  lake, 
which  are  navigable  for  boats  from  two  to  three  miles  up. 
On  account  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  fords  that  occur  in 
the  narrow  parts,  the  boats  employed  on  the  lake  are  chiefly 
flat-bottomed,  and  of  a  very  rude  construction:  they  are 
called  'cots,'  and  are  principally  used  in  supplying  the 
town  of  Enniskillen  with  turf. 

Lough  Erne  is  usually  considered  as  divided  into  two, 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes,  with  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
miles  between  them,  consisting  of  a  narrow  channe\,  whieh 
may  more  properly  be  called  part  of  the  river  Erne.  The 
Lower  Lake  is  by  far  the  larger  and  deeper,  having  in 
some  places  from  200  to  230  feet  of  water,  but  the  depth  is 
very  rrreipilar,  and  its  surface  is  thickly  studded  with 
islands.  Although  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  it  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  148  feet  above  low-water  spring- tides  in  the 
dry  season,  and  rises  from  6  to  8  feet  in  the  winter,  according 
to  the  season.  The  first  foil  occurs  at  the  village  of  Beleek, 
from  which  point  to  Ballyshannon  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  falls.  There  is  in  this  lake  an  expanse  of  water, 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  &ye  in  breadth,  tolerably 
clear  of  islands. 

In  the  Upper  Lake  the  most  open  part  is  not  above 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  each  direction,  and  in  this  space 
are  several  small  islands.  Its  depth  seldom  exceeds  20  feet, 
the  greatest  that  occurs  being  75.  Its  level  ranges  from 
11  inches  to  2  feet  10  inches  above  the  Lower  Lake,  the 
mean  difference  being  about  20  inches. 

The  general  features  of  the  shores  around  the  lake  are 
rounded  isolated  limestone  hills  of  moderate  height,  rarely 
rising  to  600  feet  above  its  surface,  except  towards  the  west- 
ern extreme,  where  the  Poola  Fooka  range  of  table-land 
reaches  1000  feet  The  prevailing  nature  of  the  bottom  is 
a  bluish  clay. 


End  of  Volume  ths  Ninth. 


bjr  Wiiaiam  Ctown  and  Sums,  Stamfoid-itreet 


